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PREFACE. 


"THE Author Dr. John Francis Gemelli Careri, has here oblig'd the World 
with ſo excellent an Account of his Travels, that ſcarce any can be thought 
to exceed, and very few to be equal to it. He undertook this laborious and dange- 
rous Task only to ſatisfy his own Curioſity, and gives the Publick a true Relation of 
what he ſaw in many Parts, where other Travellers had made it their Bufineſs to 
bring little but Fables and Romances. He omitted nothing in his Round worth ob- 
ſerving, becauſe his only Buſineſs was to ſee and be inform'd ; and being a Man 4 
Learning and excellent natural Parts, he had all the advantages of taking good O 
ſervations, and delivering em politely, which common Travellers generally want. 
He was a Doctor 75 the Civil Law, which ſufficiently evinces his Learning; and 
as he tells us, beſides his natural Curigſity, was further mov'd to travel by C es 
and Misfortunes he met at home. Neither did he go as a Vagabond truſting to For- 
tune, but well provided with Money to make him acceptable in all Parts, and gain 
admittance where others under worſe Circumſtances could not. Nor does he only give 
a judicious Account of what he ſaw, which is perform'd by way of Journal, but 
touches upan all Anti quittes deliver d by the 75 Authors, of Countries, Cities, and 
other Places and Things of Note. This of him in general, but to ſay ſomething in 
particular f each Part or Volume. 

In the Firſt he aſſigns the Motives he had to Travel, and then beginning at Na- 
ples runs along the Coaſt of Calabria, croſſes to Sicily, then ſails along that Iſland 
till he comes to Malta, of which he gives a very exact Deſcription ; the ſame he doth 
of Egypt whither he ſail d next, and there of the Pyramids, Mummies, &c. whence 

e proceeds to the Holy Land, the Iſland of Rhodes, the City of Smyrna, ſeveral 
[mall Iſlands, the Imperial Cities of Conſtantinople, Adrianople, Burſa, Trebi- 
zond, and many other Places in his way to Perſia ; with a ſuccinct Account of the 
Religion, Manners, Antiquities, &c. of the Turks, and the Succeſſion of their 
Monarchs. | 

The ſecond Volume contains a curious Deſcription of the Perſian Empire, the di- 

ſtances from place to place, beginning at the Frontiers to Iſpahan, the Court of that 
Nation; and thence down to Bander-Congo, a Sea-Port on the Gulph of Perſia. 
He treats of their Religion, Antiquities, &c. as in the other Buoks, and particularly 
fets down all the remains of Darius's Palace, with ſomething of the Banians or Ido- 
laters, Gives ſeveral Cuts of ſingular Curioſities; diſcovers ſome Miſtakes made 
by Tavernier in his Travels, which be alſo does in his firſt and third Parts of Turky 
and India, And having deliver'd all that may ſatisfy the niceſt Reader, proceeds 
en his Voyage to Damian, the firſt City he came to in India. 

The third Volume beginning at Damian, belonging to the Portugueſe, runs along 
all that Coaſt, particularizing all that that Nation is poſſeſi d of in thoſe Parts, as 
Gon, Bazaim, Diu, and other Places; as alſo what is ſubje to Idolaters, and what 
% Mahometan Princes; moſt lively repreſents to the Imagination the wonderful 


Pagod 


* 


The PREFACE. 


 Pagod of the Iſland Salzete; not only deſcribes, but gives all the Cuts of the choice 
Fruits, and Trees that bear them ; and excellently informs us of the Superſtitions and 
Cuſtoms of thoſe Gentiles. Whence the Author ventures by Land to the Great Mo- 
gul's Camp, to acquaint us thoroughly with that Prince's Perjon, Progenitors, Pra- 
ices, Wealth, Strength, and all other Particulars. This done he proceeds on his 
Voyage by Sea towards China; in his Way delivers the beſt Accounts of thoſe Coun- 
tries he paſs'd by in a Voyage of a thouſand Leagues, which are no leſs than the rich 
Hand of Ceylon, the golden Cherſoneſus, or Peninſula of Malaca, the vaſt 
I/hands of Sumatra and Borneo, with many ſmall ones, and the powerful King- 
doms of Bengala, Siam, Pegu, Cochinchina, Tunquin, Sc. fill be comes to 
Macao, the fir/t Land of China, where begins 

The fourth Volume, which mentions every place great or ſmall he paſs d through 
in that vaſt Empire, euriouſly ſets down the diſtances, deſcribes all he ſaw on the 
Roads, and all Cities gs they geſorve; as alſo the Rivers, Lakes, and Mountains, 
and particularly the great Tartar Wall, the Portugueſe City of Macao, and all 
that relates to it; and the manner of Travelling to the Court of Peking. He di- 
Ainguiſbes ingenugufly hetween what he ſaup and conſequently writes of his cum know. 
ledge, and what be had from others, which ſtill he taok upon good Authority, and 
mentions it for the ſatigfactian of the Reader. Having had the honaur to ſee the 
Emperor be relates all that Ceremony, and what be knew of the Palace as an Eye- 
witneſi, the reſt as he receiv'd it. The manner of the Emperar's going abroad be 
had from others, but ſa curious as the Reader cannot but like it. Other things, 
as the Religion of China, the laſt perſecution of Chriſtianity, the Antiquittes 
of 2 Empire, Gavernment, Courts, &c. are collected, but curiouſly and well 

ounded. 
The fifth Volume treats very particularly of all that ts to he known concerning 


"the Philppine-{/ands, and then follows an exact Journal of his long and dreadful 


Voyage thence to Acapulco in New Spain, which is altogether new, and by the way 
deſcribes California; laying down the Reaſons thers are to believe that the North 
Continent of America joins with that of Aſia, or the great Tartary. 

The fixth Volume being the Account of what be ſaw in New Spain, mentions all 
that part he travell'd through, which is the Port of Acapulco, the Road thence to 
Mexico, which is not common, and thence again to Vera-cruz. But the Particu- 
lars he gives us of the Mines, of reducing the Ore and refining the Silver, of ſepa- 
rating the Gold from the Silver, of the Conditions upon which all Per ſons hold their 
Mines, and of the royal Mines, are moſt fingular and curious. 

In ſhort, it is one of the moſt compleat Works of this nature, and therefore I ſhall 
not need add any more in commendation of it, for it will ſufficiently commend it 
ſelf to the Reader. | 
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A Voyage round the World by Dr. John 
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Francis Gemelli Careri. Part J. 


Containing the moſt Remarkable Things he ſaw in 


TUR K I. 


BOOK I. 


CHAP. I. 


The Reaſons that induced the Author to Travel, and an Account of what happened 


to him in his Way from Naples to Meſſina. 


| ERE it always in the power 
of cruel and unſteady Fortune, 
| with whom we are daily to 


ſerable and wretched condition; and could 
not a wiſe man, by bearing up againſt its 
injuries and aſſaults, open himſelf a way 
to a more peaceable ſtate of life; our 
condition would certainly be too rigid and 
unhappy 3 and the great work of that 
all-wiſe artificer, who drew us out of no- 
thing, appear the leſs perfect and valua- 
ble. Yet it often happens, that we are 
much in the wrong when we complain 
of fortune; becauſe when ſhe ſeems moſt 
averſe to us, ſhe then often forwards us, 
to undertake ſome worthy enterprize, and 
helps to raiſe us to a higher degree, 
obliging us, through neceſſity, to per- 
form good and noble actions. This may 
be plainly evinc'd by the whole courſe 
of my lie which has been interwoven 
with ſuch ſtrange accidents, that the ve- 
ry remembrance of them terrifies me ; 
and yet to them do I owe the ſeeing of 
fo many countries, the ſailing of ſuch vaſt 
ſeas, and if it may be allow'd me to 


hope for any, tlie glory of theſe unpo- 


liſh'd lines. I cannot deny, but that it 
was my natural curioſity and deſire of 
travelling about the world, (tho* often 
diſappointed) that made me undertake 
the voyage of Europe, in the year 1683, 
whereof I afterwards printed only the 
firſt volume ; but it is as certain, that 
I had no other reaſon to undertake this 
other dangerous and painful voyage, bur 
the unjuſt perſecutions, and undeſerved 


outrages I was forc'd to endure, 
Vol. IV. 


ſtruggle, to reduce us to a mi- 


Being therefore reſolv'd to ſet forward, Gzwezriy 
not regarding the loving perſuaſions of 1693. 
friends, who made an argument of the (WW 


diſtemper I labour'd under, to divert me 


from my purpoſe ; and having provid- 
leave of 
them, and particularly of the counſellor 
Amato Danio, of the judge of the Vica- 


ed all neceſfaries, I took my 


* - 
* # * 
* 92 * 
— * % 
\ 


ria P. Foſeph Chaves, now a counſellor, . . 


of F. Alonſo Riſi, knight of Malta, and 
of Dr. Laurence Sandalari. This done, 


without farther delay, I embark'd- on Sa- He em- 
turday the 13th of June 1693, on a fe- barks. 


luca of Naples, to carry me into Cala- 


bria, in order to go over from thence 


into the Levant. 
Having faiPd fifty miles, we landed at 


night on the ſhore of Amalfi, fo call'd Anf » 
of a city of that name, which owes its City. 


foundation to certain families of Romans, 
who ſailing towards Conftantinople, about 
the year of our Lord 829, and find- 
ing in this place a ſafe harbour, after a 
dreadful ſtorm at ſea, ſtay'd here to build 
it, and ' ſettled their abode. 


among ſuch ſteep rocks; when I con- 
ſider, that in thoſe times, when all 7taly 


was infeſted by batbarous nations, every 


one endeavour'd to fix himſelf in the 
ſtrongeſt place he could. From that 
time forward it was govern'd as a com- 
monwealth, till times changing, and the 
Grecian emperors having loſt that king- 
dom, this city became ſubject to ba- 
rons. At bn it is a demeſn of the 
crown, and beautify'd with many curi- 
ous ſtructures, | erected by. ſeveral Fa- 

B milies 


Nor. do I 
think it at all- ſtrange, as ſome do, that 
they ſhould build it in ſo craggy a place. 


2 


A Voyage round the World. 


Gurt milies on account of the wholſomneſs of 


1693. 


the air. 


The Spaniſh nation owes the diſcovery 


Licoſa 
Point. 


Palinuro 
Town. 


Scalea 
Town. 


Pacla 
City. 


Pizzo 
Town. 


Tropea 
City. 


of a new world, and the Portugueſc that 
of the Eaſt-Indies, to Flavio Gioja, a na- 
tive of the city of Amalfi, as being the 
inventer of the uſe of the loadſtone, with- 
out which they could never have ven- 
tur'd out fo far into the vaſt ocean, to 
diſcover unknown empires, nor have found 
any method to ſteer their ſhips ſo regu- 
larly through the boundleſs waves of the 
ſea, Amalfi is alſo famous, becauſe a 
Citizen of it was founder of the noble or- 


der of St. Fohn of Feruſalem, or Malta; 


but above all, for preſerving in its cathe- 
dral, which is an archbiſhop's ſee, the bo- 
dy of the glorious apoſtle St. Andrew, 
brought thither from Conſtantinople. 

The weather proving unfit for ſea on 
Sunday the 14th, we ſet out on Monday 
the 15th, and having ſail'd about 40 
miles, near night-fall, put into the point 
of Licoſa, formerly calPd Leucoſia, where 
we found very bad entertainment at the 
inn. 

Tueſday 16, putting to ſea again, we 
ſail'd 36 miles to Palinuro, a place ſo 
calPd from Palinurus, Pilot to Antas, 
who 1s ſaid to have dropp'd into the ſea 
near this ſnore, and ſwimming to land, to 
have been kill'd by the inhabitants. Here 
we found a wretched inn; not becauſe there 
was any want in the place, but becauſe our 
hoſt was a compound made up of an ex- 
cellent thief, and a baſe cook. 

Running 40 miles farther, on Wedneſday 
17, we put into Scalea, a town on a rock, 
at the foot of vaſt high mountains, where 
we were forc'd to continue Thurſday 18, 
by reaſon of the foul weather. Friday 19 
we advanc'd as far as Paola, where the inn 
was nothing better than that of Palinuro. 
The chief thing this city can boaſt of, is 
its being the place of the birth of St. Fran- 
cis, the founder of the Minims, and where 
he wrought his greateſt wonders. As to 
other particulars, it has good buildings, 
and a caſtle on the eminence that com- 
mands it. 

Saturday 20, we ſail'd 60 miles, and 
came betimes to Pizzo, a town ſeated on 
a rock almoſt flat at top; whence there is 
a delightful proſpect along the pleaſant 
ſhores of the noble country of Calabria, 
and upon the open ſea. I ſtay'd there Sun- 
day 21, at the requeſt of friends, but 
Monday 22, taking leave of them, went 
aboard the veſſel, and having run 3o miles, 
arriv*d at the city Tropea, ſeated after the 
ſame manner as Pizzo. The nobility there 
have the privilege of acting in a diſtinct 
body from the commonalty in publick af- 
fairs. 


Having ſtay'd here Tue/day 23, upon 
ſome bulinels on Wedneſday 24, we cut 
acroſs the bay, and having ſail'd 24 miles, 
ended this ſhort voyage on the ſhote of 
Gioja. Having landed my baggage, I 
caus'd it to be carry'd on horſes to the 
town, a mile diſtant, where I continu'd 
all Thur/day 25, to reſt my ſelf, being 
weary of the ſea. 

Friday 26, my brother Dr. Jobn Baptiſt 
Gemelli, a man of an exemplary life, and 
moſt innocent behaviour, came to meet 
me from Redicina, bringing horſes with 
him, and would needs have me ſpend thoſe 
few days I had, to provide neceſſaries for 
my voyage at his houſe. I thankfully ac- 
cepted his kind offer, and on Saturday the 
27th, we went together to Redicina, which 
was 10 miles diſtant. Several perſons came 
on Sunday 28, to bid me welcome, and 
wiſh me a good voyage. Monday 29, I 
went out a ſhooting, the country being 
plain and full of game ; and would have 
done the ſame the two following days, had 
I not been employ'd in providing for my 
voyage, yet on Thurſday the 2d of July, 
I went out upon the plains of Giqja, and 
had the pleaſure of killing ſome pheaſants. 
The air of the place being bad, I return'd 
to Redicina on Friday the 3d, much tir'd. 

Conſidering with my ſelf what unex- 
pected dangers and accidents might hap- 
pen in ſo long a peregrination, on Satur- 
day 4, I made my Will, and left it ſeal'd, 
and on Sunday the 5th made a confeſſion 
of my ſins, and, tho* unworthy, receiv'd 
the bleſſed ſacrament; praying to God to 
bring me home ſafe from the difficult un- 
dertaking I had in hand. I ſhall not ſtay 


to mention the tears and tender embraces 


at parting with my brother, as not know- 
ing whether he ſhould ever ſee me again : 
To leſſen his grief, I told him, I intended 
only for the Holy Land, and thence to re- 
turn as ſoon as poſſible ; tho? at the ſame 
time I had abſolutely reſolv'd not to ſettle 
till I had taken a view of China, and could 
be an eye-witneſs of ſo many fables as are 
deliver'd to us, among ſome few truths, 

I fet out on Monday 6, to embark at 
Palmi, 12 miles diſtant, and came thither 
before noon ; where I was generouſly en- 
tertain'd by Jobn d Aquino, a gentleman 
of that town. Then diſmiſſing James Ro- 
meo my ſteward (who came out of kind- 
neſs to bear me company) I embark'd on 
Tueſday the 7th tor Meſſina, and having 
croſs'd the narrow ſtreight, failing in all 
24 miles, arriv*d in that city before night. 
Joſeph Lacquanti, a gentleman of Roſarno, 


who was marry'd there, entertain'd me at 


his houſe. 
CHAP. 


Book I. 
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Criar. II. 


of TURKY. 


CHAP. IL 


A ſhort Deſcription of Meſſina, and an Account of all the Author ſaw till be 
came to Malta. 


Zancle, is ſeated in the province 
of Valdemone, in the eaſtern part of the 
iſland of Sicily, and in 39 grees and 
12 minutes of latitude. It is reported 
to have been built by the giant Zancle, 
in the year of the world 1435, and that 
it was join'd to Italy, as well as the reſt 
of Sicily. Its figure is long, by reaſon 
of the balls that ſurround it, and has the 
fineſt harbour in the world for capa- 
ciouſneſs and ſafety, and for its delight- 
ful ſhores, embelliſh'd above a mile in 
length, with ſtately palaces uniformly 
built, the curious iron balconies being 
all of an equal height. Here the ſhi 
ſeem to ride ſecure in the arms of 
earth, their oppolite element, the an- 
choring is ſo very good ; which makes 
me admire that Tavermer, lib. I. II. par. 
cap. 13. who reckons Goa, Conſtantinople, 
and Toulon, the beſt ports of our conti- 
nent, ſhould make no account of that of 
Meſſina, which is ſo far from being in- 
ferior to any of thoſe abovementioned, 
that it may be call'd the prime mart of 
Europe, and a neceſſary thoroughfair to 
all parts of it. The mouth of it 1s guard- 
ed by the caſtle Salvadore, by the citadel, 
and other forts. 

As for the city, it is an archbiſhop- 
rick, and the mint of that kingdom. 
Famous men have flouriſh'd there in all 

and at preſent it is adorn'd with 
profeſſors of all ſciences, and an acade- 
my of virtuoſo's. The churches are 
beautiful enough, the palaces magnifi- 
cent, the ſtreets wide ; the ladies beau- 
tiful and witty z the air temperate, the 


p E city Meſſina, formerly calPd 
V. 


ſoil fruitful, the ſuburbs large, and the 


ſea may be call'd a pond, containing all 
ſorts of fiſh to pleaſe the appetite. In 
ſhort, this city is plentifully furniſh'd 
with all that can be deſir'd for food, 
cloathing, and delight, and the more 
for the neighbourhood of Calabria, 
which continually affords it a moſt plea- 
ſing proſpect of its rich and fruitful 
lands. It has ever been loyal to its 
king, and the inhabitants ready to ſerve 
him with their lives and fortunes 3; and 
if of late years ſome of its natives, of 
reſtleſs ſpirits, and lovers of novelty, 
incurr'd the royal diſpleaſure, the crime 
of a few, and the corruption of part of 
the members, is not to lay a blemiſh 


upon the whole body, and infect the 


other members; fince thoſe being cut GEN 
off, as rotten limbs, and the part that 1693. 
was tainted being cauteriz*d, the evil has 


been not only retriev'd, but abſolutely 
aboliſh*d. 

That very day, being the 7th, I look'd 
out for ſome veſſel bound for Malta 
(there being none ſo ready for the Le- 
vant, as I had imagin'd, by reaſon of 
the war then raging throughout Europe) 
and "=—_— for my paſſage aboard a tar- 
tan of Malta, then ready to fail ; the 
maſter of it telling me, he would fail 
on the gth in the morning, I endeavour- 
ed to make my ſelf ready on HWedneſ- 
day 8, but found he was endeavouring 
to get away that very morning. Think- 
ing I could not get ready in time, I cau- 
ſed my baggage to be put aboard, and 
in the mean while apply'd my ſelf to 
diſpatch a buſineſs of moment. I con- 
cluded what I went about with all poſ- 
ſible expedition, but yet found the tar- 
tan was gone, and, what was worſt, 
with all I had ; and I knew neither the 
maſter's, nor the veſſel's name. This 
did not daunt me, but enquiring at the 
cuſtom-houſe, was inform'd that the 
tartan was gone to Ali, to load with 
wine; and therefore not thinking fit to 
loſe any time, for as muck as the loſs 
of my equipage would quite break off 
my intended journey, I went that fame 
day aboard a feluca, bound for Aguſta, 
ng a ſhort leave of Lacquanti and his 
wife. 

We faiPd with a fair wind through the 
famous and dangerous ſtreights of Me/- 


ina, diverting my melancholy by caft- 


my eye towards the left, upon the 
delicious gardens of Cotona and Reggio, 
and towards the right on the beauriful 
Drommo, a {ſuburb of Meſſina, which 
ſtretches out for ſeveral miles in plea- 
fant country-houſes and gardens ; then 
upon the village of St. Stefano, and up- 
on St. Placido, a monaſtery of benedic- 
tines, ſeated on an eminency, which by 
reaſon of its advantagious ſituation, was 
the cauſe of many bloody frays between 
the French and Spaniards, in the laſt 
war of Meſſina, Keeping my eyes ſtill 
fix'd upon the land, in expectation of 
finding the tartan, I obſerv*d Briga, Pez- 
zulo, Giampileri, la Scaletta, Aitala, Ali, 
Fiume de Niſi, Savoca, and other villa- 
ges ſeated near the ſea-ſide. The tartan 
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was cloſe up in Ali, but the maſter of 
the feluca, to ſave putting me aſhore, 
ſaid it was another, and therefore con- 
tinuing our voyage, not without anguiſh 
of heart we paſs'd by Tauromina, a 
royal city ſeated on a mountain, and 30 
miles diſtant from Meſina. From this 
place appear'd to the view Calatabiano, 
Maſcari, Jaci, Ognari, and the ground 
of the city Catania, utterly ruin'd, and 
bury'd in the aſhes of its neighbouring 
mountain, after the dreadful earthquake 
which happened that ſame year. The 
few Citizens that remain'd unbury'd, live 
in poor cottages about Fac: gate. Ha- 
ving ſeen this deplorable ſpectacle, the 
ſun ſhining out on Thur/day 9, we pro- 
ceeded on our way, (having run 60 
miles) without landing, and leaving be- 
hind us the royal cities of Lentin: and 
Carlolentini. At noon we put an end to 
this ſhort voyage of 90 miles, arriving 
at Aguſta. 

Xiphona, now call'd Aguſta, was firſt 
put into a poſture of defence by the 
emperor Frederick II, and afterwards 
better fortify d. Hither the knights of 
St. John of Feruſalem retir'd, after the 
loſs of Rhodes, before Malta was given 
them. This city had the ſame misfor- 
fortune as Catania, being overthrown by 
the laſt earthquake, and therefore the 
people, like the others, liv'd in cotta- 
ges. The caſtle which was one of the 


| beſt in Sicily, as well for the natural 


ſtrength of the place, as for the great 
fortifications about it (having two bridges 
and four gates to the ſea) was much da- 
maged, eſpecially the dwellings of the 
ſoldiers. The city lay to the eaſt along 
the hill, and had a good port, defended 
by four forts. 

„Going aboard another veſſel, I came 
in the evening in ſight of Siracuſa, or 
Zaragoza, a city that had ſuffer'd much 
by the earthquake, As far as I could 
perceive from the ſea, it is commodi- 
ouſly ſeated, with a large caſtle on the 
ſouth, and a fort on the north. Here 
we were ſeiz'd with much fear, ſeeing 
the boat of a veſſel which we thought 
to be a turk coming aboard us, inſo- 
much that we ran aſhoar to defend our 
ſelves under the ſhelter of the neighbour- 
ing rocks; and, in ſhort, we obliged the 
boat to make away; which it ſeem'd be- 
long'd not to pirates, but to the town 
of Trapano. 

That night we could not advance 
much, and therefore on Friday the 1oth 


No City. lay in ſight of the city Noto, deſtroy'd 


as well as the reſt by the earthquake. 
Art night we lay at the fiſhery of Cape 
Paſſaro, where I had falt-fiſh preſented 


me for my voyage. Here the Malteſe 
galliot and brigantine, that guard the 
channel, were at anchor, but they could 
give me no account of the veſſel I went 
in queſt of. 

Cong aboard again on Saturday 11, 
the contrary wind obliged us to land on 
the ſhore of Spaccafurno, 55 miles from 
Siracuſa. Sunday 12, having ſail'd 40 
miles, we arriv'd at Brazetto, a town on 
the ſhore of the town of Sana Croce, 
whence that night I went to Scoglietti, in 
the county of Modica, to get another veſ- 
ſe] to carry me to Malta. 

Accordingly Monday 13, I went a- 
board a ſmall bark to croſs that narrow 
ſea, there being no better veſſel, and be- 
ing becalm'd a few miles at ſea, we ſtood 
in great fear of Turkiþ pirates, that paſ- 
ſage of 60 miles being never free from 
them in ſummer. 

The calm continu*d Tueſday the 14th, 
when ſeeing the boat of a tartan making 
towards us, and believing them to be ro- 
vers, we forſook ours loaden with Wood, 
and defenceleſs, and fled in our boat, the 
ſeamen not allowing me ſo much liberty 
as to take my gun. The others ſeeing 
us fly, forbore purſuing any further ; 
by which we perceiving that the tartan 
was of Malta, return'd to our bark, and 
continu'd there all the reſt of the day. 
The wind coming up in the evening, we 
faiPd all night, and got into the port of 
Malta on Wedneſday the 15th before day, 
but waited for Prazick till two hours after 
ſun riſing. 


The iſland of Malta was given to the Malta 
knights of St. Jobn of Feruſalem, by the iſland, 


emperor Charles the Fifth, for the year- 
ly tribute of a hawk, which at preſent 
the vice-roy of Sicily receives in the name 
of his catholick majeſty. Its length 
from eaſt to weſt is 22 miles, the 
breadth 12, and the compaſs 60. The 
city of Malta is in 35 degrees, 40 min. 
of latitude, and enjoys an excellent cli- 
mate. It was beſieg'd by the Turks with 
a great power, in the year 1565, but 
without ſucceſs. The port lies to the 
northward, and is large, and can con- 
tain very many ſhips, dividing it ſelf in- 
to ſeveral very deep bays; in the moſt 
retir'd part whereof is the place call'd 
Bormola, on the right of it the borough, 
and on the left the iſland, places % 
bited by the common fort, who are a- 
bout three thouſand ſouls. 
of this port is well defended on the ſide 
of the city, by the caſtle of St. Elmo, 
which is well furniſh*d with cannon, has 
a deep ditch, and other fortifications ; 
and by ten pieces of cannon planted on 
the wall ; further up by Barracca Vec- 

| chia, 
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chia, on which there are ten pieces of 
cannon above, on arches, and as many 
below: ſtill further up beyond the gate 
of [taly, by ſeventeen guns on the up- 
per, and twenty on the lower battery. 
On the oppoſite ſide, it is defended by 
the new fort of the iſland, caſtle St. An- 
gelo of Borgo, and the new caſtle of Re- 
caſoli, where the guns were not yet 
mounted, but it may be ſpeedily fur- 
niſhed from the city, if there be need; 
ſo that the port is inacceſſible, and the 
city impregnable, becauſe ſeated on a 
vaſt high rock, which towards the ſea is 
naturally fortify'd by precipices, and 
furniſh'd by art with mighty forts, walls 
and towers. On the land-ſide, the whole 
compaſs of three miles, which contains 
the city, it is well furniſh'd with can- 
non, not only on the particular forts and 
batteries, but along the whole extent of 
the wall, being a delicate walk from the 
port to the Lazaretio, and may be gone 
in a coach. 

The port of the aforeſaid Lazaretto, 
call'd Marſciamſcet, which growing deep- 
er within, keeps ſhips in ſafety cloſe 
under a rock, would not be inferior to 
the other for conveniency, were it not 
appointed only for the ſhips that come 
from the Levant. Beſides theſe two ports, 
they told me, there were many more ve- 
ry commodious in all the three iſlands, and 
all defended by forts. 

The city, tho* ſmall, is not inferior 
to the beſt in Italy for beauty; for tho? 
ſeated on a barren rock; yet art has 
exerted it ſelf to make it delightful, 
yeilding an excellent proſpect from the 
fea, and from the land, repreſenting a 
curious flower, always odoriferous; nei- 
ther the hardneſs of winter, nor the vio- 
lence of other ſeaſons ever withering it, 


tho? it is very hot in ſummer, as be- 


ing ſeated on a rock. The plain of it 
i like the ſuperficies of a hand the length 
from north to ſouth, with ten ſtrait 
ftreets, very well pav'd, which divide 
it; that is, five on the weſt, three on 
the eaſt, which are ſteep and crooked, 
and two on the top plain. This un- 
evenneſs of the ground is no way offen- 
five to the ſight, but rather adds to its 
beauty, there being no place for any 
filth to lie, all being carry'd away to 
the ſea, which makes the palaces and 
publick places of the city appear the 
more graceful, The breadth of it is cut 
by two ſtreets running from eaſt to weſt, 
both large and plain. It has three gates, 
the moſt frequented of them is that of 
Molo; in the ditch whereof, there is a 
great orchard of lemons and oranges for 
the vſe of the great maſter. The other 
Vor. IV. | 
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is the land-gate, and the third that of Grwerr: 


the Lazaretto, without which there is 1693. 


a powder houſe, beſides thoſe within. 
On the land fide, there are two deep 
ditches running from the Lazaretto to 
the port, with a double wall under- 
mined. 

The three iſlands I mention'd before, 
are Malta, ſixty miles in compaſs, ſhaped 
like a tortoiſe, and in it, the old and 
new city, from which it takes name ; 
but the old one at preſent does not con- 
tain 2000 ſouls. The ſecond iſland is 
Comona, ten miles in compaſs, with a 


fort in it; and the third call'd Gozo, the 


moſt fruitful of them all, and has a good 
fort commanded by a knight of the or- 
der. All three iſlands contain about 
60000 ſouls, in thirty towns and villages ; 
moſt of them fierce and warlike, as being 
of Mooriſh extraction and cuſtoms. The 
knights of the order, who are ſubjects to 
his catholick majeſty, have the priviledge 
of being governours of the caſtles of 
St. Elmo, and St. Angelo, excluding all 
other nations, and their government laſts 
two years. 

During my ſtay at Malta, I lodg'd 
in the monaſtery of the Franciſcans, of 
the invocation of St. Mary of Jeſus, 
where the religious men entertain'd me 
civilly. After dinner I went to the Car- 
melite church, where I heard good ſing- 
ing of eunuchs, it being their feſtiva] of 


our lady. Thurſday the 16th, the Great The great 
Maſter came to hear maſs in that church, maſter. 


a canopy being prepar'd for him. Thence 
he went to St. John's, whither I fol- 
low'd to ſee the ceremony. The great 


maſter fate on the right hand of the 


altar, on a throne of purple velvet, with 
gold fringes, plac'd within the rail of 
the high altar, and enclosd with bani- 
ſters of fine marble : oppoſite to him 
fate ſixteen of his pages, on benches 
cover'd with red, laced with filver, and 
two others waited behind his chair. On 
the floor of the church, four ſteps be- 
low their prince, fate the great croſſes 
on benches, made faſt, cover'd with lea- 
ther, on which were ſeats for thirty two 
with desks before them, to kneel ar, 
cover'd with carpets 3 on the ſides, and 
along the middle, were ten other antient 
knights, and below them places for the 
reſt, The great maſter had the goſpel 
brought him to kiſs, and was incens'd: 
The great croſſes kiſs'd the Pax, and 
were incens'd with two cenſors at the 


fame time, one on the right, and the 


other on the left. The great maſter was 
clad in a thin black ſilk, with a long 
veſt, as is worn by our ſeminary ſtu- 
dents, but with a cape behind, and 9 
C a 
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1693. ter, on which was the croſs of the or- 


cer; the reſt of his garment was black, 


St. John's 
church. 


Great ma- vels would end at Malta. 


made after the French faſhion z when 
the ſervice was over, the great croſſes 
and knights attended him. I was told, 
the great maſter was much given to 


country ſports, as is natural to the French, 


and was generally in his little wood. His 
name is Adrian Vignacourt, he is of an 
indifferent ſtature, his countenance hve- 
ly and ſtrong though he be ſeventy ſix 
years of age. His chief favourite is 
Philip Charles Fredac, grand prior of 
Hungary, whom he always keeps at his ta- 
ble, as alſo the great ſeneſchal D. Charles 
Caraffa, of the noble family of the 
dukes of Bruzzano, and one other knight 
in his turn. They ſay, the* great ma- 
iter is allow'd 6000 ducats for his ta- 
ble, a revenue of 20000 as a temporal 
prince, ' and as much as makes that up 
60000, out of vacant commendaries and 
cuſtoms. 

The church of St. ohn has three iſles, 
the middlemoſt of them arch'd, as are 
the twelve chappels on the ſides. The 
walls are rich in gold, and the floor a- 
dorn'd with marble. On the two oppo- 
ſite fides, were the tombs of the re- 
nowned great maſters Colionier, and Gre- 
gory Caraffa of the race of the illuſtri- 
ous princes of Roccella. As for the di- 
vine ſervice, the church is well ſupply'd 
with chaplains of all nations, who de- 
voutly recite the divine office in the choir 
every day. 

Friday the 17th was a happy day for 
me, the tartan that had my equipage on 
board arriving at noon, and delivering 
me from the apprehenſion that my tra- 
After din- 


ſter's pa- ner I went to ſee the great maſter's pa- 


lace. 


lace, ſeated on that plain part, where 
the two ſtreets are. Entring at the eaſt 

te, on the right and '» 4 were the 

bles with fifty horſes and mules. Fur- 
ther on is a garden, and that, leaving 
the ſecond gate on the left, which is the 
way to St. Jobn's church, leads into an- 
other court, in which there are two op- 
polite doors to the great maſter's apart- 
ments. He makes uſe of that on the 
left for his private abode, and of that 
on the right (whither I ſaw him go) 
for publick functions. The hall is one 
of the biggeſt that may be ſeen, richly 
hung with crimſon damask, with a ca- 
nopy of the ſame fring'd with gold. In 
this hall, and the firſt room within it, 
are painted the moſt glorious enterpri- 
zes and exploits perform'd by the or- 
der. The third room was adorn'd with 
the ſame ſilk. The whole palace is beau- 


tify'd with curious iron balconies, which 
grace it on every ſide. On the weſt fide 
of it is a large ſquare, with a ſtately 
fountain in it, and another on the ſouth, 
where the chancery-court of the order 
is kept, and the treaſure that is daily 
paid in and out; the treaſure, delign'd 
to ſupply publick neceſſities, being kept 
in the little tower in the great maſter's 
palace. 


The Malteſe women wear a vail after Women. 


the Mooriſh faſhion, like the hood of 
the Spaniſh Chia, with a long peak ſpread- 
ing like a hollow tile on the forehead, 
being made of ſtrong paſtboard. This 
dreſs is common to the gentry, who 
add to it an indented edging, or purl- 
ing, and to the vulgar ſort, the mean- 
eſt of them wearing veils of courſe wool- 
len, with a little ſort of petticoat a-croſs 
the head, which in ſummer is as good 
as a ſtove, in a country ſo very hot, 
that I could not ſleep in all the night. 
In other reſpects the women are very 
beautiful, agreeable, and in ſhorr, of the 
beſt blood in Europe. 

The common coin is of braſs, and of 
high value, for changing a zecchine (a 
piece of gold worth eight ſhillings) they 
give me but ſix pieces of braſs for it, va- 
luing each of theſe pieces at four Taris, 
three whereof make a crown; a falſe 
coiner here would make a vaſt profit, 

Saturday the 18th, I went to ſee the 
Albergo de Italia, or Italian houſe of 
entertainment, where there is a table for 
the poor knights of that country; but 
there are few that will come to this 
hungry table, becauſe the order allows 
but two Sicilian Taros a head for their 
expence. The ſtructure is ſtately, and 
of late embelliſh'd by the great maſter 
Caraffa. Not far from it is the Albergo, 
or inn of Caſtile, and Portugal. Thence 
J went to {ce the churches of the jeſuits 
and dominicans, and another of rhe fouls 
in purgatory, which are all but indiffe- 
rent fabricks, In my way home I went 
into the Polveriſta, a palace of the or- 
der, little inferiour to that of the great 
maſter, which 1s lett, being divided into 
ſeveral apartments, Below it I ſaw an- 
other, call'd Della Camaretta, a retiring 
place, where the knights that are piouſly 
given, hve in community, paying a year- 
ly ſtipend, and apply themſelves to god- 
ly exerciſes. 


The hoſpital of Malta, is one of the The hof: 
famouſeſt in Europe, as well in regard, Fital. 


the ſick are ſerv'd by great croſſes and 
knights, and all in plate; as for the good 
order obſerv*d, notwithſtanding the great 
number of fick. Before it is a great 
court, and on the ſides a noble apothe- 

cary's 
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cary's ſhop. Going up there is a ſmall 
gallery with ſick perſons, and ſuch an- 
other oppoſite to it; but going down, 
there is another of a vaſt length, with 
a great number of beds on both ſides, 
as there are in the other two arms that 
form a croſs, the chappel for divine 
ſervice riſing in the middle. This hoſ- 
pital is ſo well ſerv'd, that many knights 
when they are ſick go into it to be 
curd. | | 

Sunday the 19th, the great croſſes were 
at high maſs, in long garments of black 
courſe ſtuff, with wide ſleeves, but ſhorr, 
hanging under the paſſion embroider'd 
on a ſcarf of black ſilk, the end where- 
of is ty'd to the ſword-hilt. The great 
maſter wore the ſame, having beſides, 
a purſe by his ſide as almoner. Behind 
the great croſſes, ſate on twelve benches, 
the elders and commendaries, and below 
them on the ſides the knights, of whom 
there was a great number. On the left 
of the great maſter, were the officers of 
the palace; that is, the receiver, the 
maſter of the horſe, the chamberlain, 
and-others, who fate on a plain wooden 
bench, but they wore the ſame habit as 
the great croſſes. The maſs was ſung by 
the prior of the church. The chief 

ace next to the great maſter was ta- 

en up by his nephew, who ſate on the 
firſt 'feat of the great croſſes (as he did 
at all other ceremonies) clad after the 
French faſhion. He alone, after the great 
matter, kifs'd the goſpel, and ſo made 
his offering, having had the Pax given 
him, and been incens'd before the great 
croſſes. I was told, that the great croſ- 
ſes, when they ſate in council, wore an- 
other garment with longer ſleeves, like 
that worn by the ſenators of Venice. 


After maſs I went to ſee the great 


+; 
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maſter dine. The table was ſpread in Came: 
the great hall near the canopy, under 1593. 
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which was his chair of crimſon velvet, 
and four others of leather lower at the 
end. On the firſt of theſe fate his ne- 
phew, on the ſecond, the grand prior of 
Hungary, on the third, the great croſs 
Cavarretta of Trapano, and on the fourth, 
the great ſeneſchal Caraffa. The great 
maſter was ſerv'd in gilt plate, and his 
meat was brought apart; the three 
knights that carvd were cover'd. The 
wr maſter drank in a little glaſs, the 
ealth of the knights preſent, which was 
as good as diſmiſſinz many of them, 


who made their court round the table; 


and it may be truly ſaid, that no prince 
in the world of his quality is more no- 
bly attended. | 

The firſt place in the iſland, where this 
noble order reſided, was old Malta, af- 
terwards caſtle Sr. Angelo, where they 
withſtood the terrible 1 of the Ollo- 
man fleet. At laſt they remov'd to the 
place where they now are, building ſuch 
a beautiful city by reaſon of the conve- 
niency of its quarries, like Naples. 

Monday the 20th, there put into Mal- 
ta a French tartan, ſent by the merchants 
of Marſeilles to carry advice to the French 
veſſels then lying at Alexandria, Cyprus, 
and Tripoli of Soria for fear of the Dutch 
privateers, that they might ſafely venture 
out of thoſe ports on their feveral voya- 

es, three French men of war then crui- 
ing in the Mediterranean, which would 
ſecure them. Therefore to avoid waiting 
my time in expectation of a better op- 
portunity to ſail for Conftantinople, whi- 
ther I had reſolv'd to go, I readily agreed 
to give twelve crowns for my paſſage to 
Alexandria. 


CHAP. II. 
The Author's Voyage to Alexandria. 


IAving provided all neceſſaries, I 
embark*d on Tueſday the 2 1ſt with 
a fair wind, which held all night, and 
Wedneſday the 22d. It fail'd a little on 
Thurſday the 23d, bur came fair again on 
Friday the 24th, and carry'd us in ſight 
of the iſland Goza, weſt of the kingdom 
of Candia, along whoſe coaſt we ran 
with the ſame wind, Saturday the 25th, 
and Sunday the 26th. It held on all 
Monday the 27th, but Tueſday the 28th, 
we had a tedious calm. Wedneſday the 
29th it blew ſomewhat fair. The maſter 
of the tartan being young and unexpe- 
rienced, ignorantly took a fancy to make 


the high- land, for fear of falling in un- 
awares upon the flat of Egypt, and at 
break of day, he found himſelf fifty 
miles above Alexandria, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Roſeto; ſo that being to 
turn back, the wind was full in our 
teeth, and after much tacking, we put 


in at Bichier, eighteen miles beyond A. gichier in 
lexandria. This is a ſmall caſtle, provi- Egypt. 


ded with many pieces of cannon, and a 
garriſon of 200 Turks. About it, there 
are a few huts of Arabs, barbarous in 
name and manners, and hideous to be- 
hold; theſe tho* miſerably poor, being 
wholly devoted to idleneſs, will not work 

upon 
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GemeLLr upon any account. There is a plentiful 
1693. fiſhery, and particularly of mullets, where- 


of for a farthing they ſell a large cut, 
and the roes of them dry'd for a quarter 
of a ducat. The natives live on the plen- 
ty of fiſh and fruit, for no ſort of fleſh 
is ſold there. 

The maſter of the tartan went aſhore 
that ſame day, being Wedneſday, and tho? 
it was late, would needs go to Alexan- 
dria, to deliver his letters to the conſul 
wherefore going aſhoar with him, we 
ſpoke to the Aga in the caſtle, who gave 
him a janizary to conduct him thither 
and back again, for three pieces of eight 
and a half, taking along with them a 
horſe and an aſs, which in thoſe parts 
travel wonderfully to ſerve them both. 
The maſter return'd on Thurſday 3oth, 
betimes, and had a conteſt with the ja- 
nizary, who would have as much more 
as had been agreed, for conducting him 
back, ſo that he was forc'd to go be- 
fore the Aga, with the jew of the cu- 
ſtom-houſe, who decided the matter to 
the french- man's coſt, tho' he had be- 
fore paid three pieces of eight and a half 
to go and come; a piece of knavery 
chofe barbarians often put upon chri- 
ſtians. This made me very apprehenſive 
about the landing of my equipage, which 
I much dreaded to expoſe to the ava- 
rice of ſuch miſcreants, by landing it; 
but the tartan being order'd for Cyprus, 
I reſolv'd to put it aboard another boat, 
without venturing aſhoar among ſuch 
thieves, to carry it by ſea to Alexan- 
dria, where I knew there were chriſtians, 
who could help me out, in caſe the Arabs 
ſhould go about to put upon me; but 
the contrary wind would not permit me 
to ſtir. Therefore on Friday the 14th, 
I was forc'd to land all I had; I E 
my ſelf into the 2 of a jew that 
was cuſtomer, of the two evils chooſing 
the leaſt. But to ſay the truth, he at- 
tended me very kindly, cauſing his wife 
to dreſs my meat, and giving me a room 
in his houſe, for half a piece of eight 
a day. 

The Jew having ſearch'd my baggage, 
Saturday the iſt of Auguſt, about ſun- 
riſing, I ſet out for Alexandria in a Ger- 
aud Or boat, and arriv'd there in the af- 
ternoon. Here another cuſtomer jew 
ſearch'd my baggage, to recover his 
duty, becauſe he of Bichier had ſearch'd 
them only as his deputy, but I found 
ways at both ſearches to hide ſome ſmall 
things that were of moſt conſequence. I 
went to lodge at the Hoſpilium of St. Cathe- 
rine of the Franciſcan fathers of the ho- 
ly land, in whoſe church I confeſs'd, and 
receiv'd on Sunday the 2d, to gain the 


indulgences of the Portiuncula, giving 
thanks to God for my happy arrival in 
Egypt, after a voyage of 1200 miles, or 
400 leagues from Malta. 


Book I. 


Alexandria, or Scanderia, as the Turks Alexan- 


call it, was built by Alexander the Great, 
according to the form drawn by Dinocra- 
tes; 322 years before the birth of Chriſt, 
and in the latitude of 30 deg. 58 min. 
It is ſeated on the ſhore of the Mediter- 
ranean, on a ſandy ground, and is lon- 
ger than it 1s broad. The old city is 
much diſinhabited, and the antient. ſpot 
ſerves to preſerve the rain-water for the 
uſe of the citizens. The new city is but 
ill-peopled, ſtretching along the ſhore 
two mules in length, and half a mile in 


dria de- 


ſcrib'd. 


breadth ; and it would have been re- 


duc'd to a worſe condition, and per- 
haps utterly abandon'd, by reaſon of 
the unwholſomneſs of the air, had not 
the conveniency of its harbour and free 
trade, which makes it the chief mart of 
the Levant, brought thither the com- 
merce of all the Mediterranean, and 
ocean, becauſe of the convenient carriage 
of goods brought from the Indies up the 
red ſea, and of thoſe Egypt it ſelf af- 
fords, It was formerly a city 15 miles 
in compaſs: It was reduced to the mi- 
ſerable, ruinous condition it is now in, 
by falling under ſeveral maſters, and en- 
during many bloody ſieges ; but above 
all, by the deſtruction made in it b 
Antoninus Caracalla, who fill'd it wi 
blood and dead bodies, not to men- 
tion what Maximilianus Herculeus did 
to It. 

Many learned men flouriſh'd in Ale- 
xandria, bred up in its univerſity ; and 
it produc'd many glorious martyrs for 
confeſſing our holy faith. And were there 
nothing elſe, its former antiquity appears 
by ſo many obelisks, pillars, and other 
publick ſtructures, the remains whereof 
are to be ſeen to this very day. 

That ſame day, I went about out of 
curioſity to view the modern buildings, 
in which I found nothing great, nor a- 
ny thing remarkable in its market pla- 
ces, there being in its Bazar or great 
market, only two rows poorly covered, 
and wretched ſhops on both ſides; and 
the inhabitants are not in all, above 
15000 ſouls. The port is almoſt round 
the new city, taking up one eighth part 
of it on the ſouth-ſide. On the north 
is the entrance defended by a pitiful 
tower on the eaſt, and an indifferent 
caſtle on the weſt, but weakly fortified, 
with a bulwark to retire to, near which 
is the Moſque, not to be ſeen, for they 
will not allow any body to go into it; 
and I drawing near to take a view of it, 

was 
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tian hieroglyphicks on all ſides. I took Gemerr: 
not the dimenſions of them, but by what 1693. 
I could gueſs by my eye, they ſeem'd WW 


Cuae. VL 


was in great danger, for the Mooriſb chil- 
dren drove me from it with ſtones, and 
ſome came forwards with their naked 


* 
"fm 3 Fae +. $f 0 — =, 
2 r „ 


knives in their hands, demanding mo- 
ney, by means whereof, I ſav'd my life, 
{till lying as faſt as I could, becaule the 
crowd increas'd, ſo that my perriwig 
drop'd off; a misfortune the French of- 
ten meet with, and ſometimes it proves 
fatal; for among thoſe barbarians it is 
dangerous to be given to curioſity, which 
is natural to me. In ſhort, the French 
conſul charg'd me not go far from his 
quarter, but I not regarding it, broke 
the injunction, tho' with ſuch eminent 
danger. In my return I obſerv'd, that 
there was another convenient harbour 
to the northward, form'd by a neck 
2 land lying between the city and the 
ea. 
Porpey's Monday the 3d I went with a Fanizary, 
123 aſſign'd me by the conſul, out of the 
erve, : vr 5 
that in the city, to ſee Pompey's pillar, it ſtands on 
book the a high ground, which the ſea leaves be- 
heighth of tween north and ſouth. It is all of one 
che pillar entire piece of red marble, except the 
is ſet down . : 
to be 100 capital, pedeſtal, and baſe, on which 
foot, and there are certain Egyptian hieroglyphicks 
in the cut cary'd. The height of it is 100 foot, 
3 the circumference 25, that of the baſe 
which is and pedeſtal 85. Some will have this 
2 fourth Pillar to be four times as big as that of 
part leſs, the Rotonda at Rome; and the conſul, 
bea who is a very ingenious man, told me, 
bable "Th. that a French ingenier had offer'd his king 
firſt may to take it down, and land it ſafe in France 
be a mi- without break ing, but that the Grand 


to be 40 ſpans about, and 70 in heighth. 
About the old city, there are ſeveral mo- 
numents of antiquity to be ſeen, in great 
hew'd ſtones, and other ſtructures demo- 
liſh'd by time. 

Marc. Antony Tamborin the French con- 
ſul, born at Marſeilles, would not ſuffer 
me to continue any longer in the mona- 
ſtery of the fathers, but that I ſhould 
lodge in his houſe, and diet with ſome 
of his . country merchants, and accord- 
ingly I remov'd thither Fedne/day the 
5th. Here we far'd very well, eſpecial- 
ly at ſupper, at which we had above an 
hundred little Cyprus birds, as the Ve- 
netians call them, which I ſhould call 
little Beccaficos of Alexandria, becauſe 
they are fat and melt in the mouth, 
there being nothing to throw away of 
them but the feathers. Nine other French— 
men that din'd at the table, treated me 
with the ſame civility, vying who ſhould 
be moſt obliging to me, ſaying, That 
I being a ſtranger, who out oe curioſi- 
ty went about ſpending my money, and 
obſerving what I ſaw, to make it known 
to other curious perſons, they were obli- 

ed to aſſiſt me as parties concern'd, 
and uſe all their endeavours that I might 
obſerve, and write all things compleat- 
ly; inſomuch that other nations paying 
20 per Cent. cuſtom, and the French 
bur three, as has been ſtipulated between 
the traders of Marſeilles and the Turks, 


— mow Seignior would not conſent to it. The they made me enjoy their priviledge, as 
[208 To following cut will give the reader a bet- if { had been their country-man, which 


once men- Ter idea of it. 


was much forwarded by Arrigo Grimano, 


tion'd, | a merchant of that city, in whoſe houſe 
——— See Cut Number J. J left my equipage, when I went thence 
pansare 3 4 - 

eee to Feruſalem. This is a thing not to be 
med in the J/edneſday the 4th, I went to ſee Cleo- ſlighted in that country, where the cu- 
cut. patra's pyramids. There are two of ſtoms are farm'd for 250000 crowns a- 


them near the port, one of them demo- 
Pyremids, liſh'd, the other ſtanding. They are of 
a mix'd marble; and carv'd with Egyp- 


year, including Grand Caire, Roſeto, and 
Damiata. 


CHAP. IV. 
The Author's Voyage on the Nile, and deſcription of Grand Caire. 


HE French perſwaded me to cloath 

my ſelf after the country faſhion, 
that I might appear leſs odious in the 
ſight of the Arabs, and particularly the 
Biduines, who are herdſmen, and live 
in tents about the country, carrying 
their houſes about, like the antient No- 
mades. I took their advice, being to 
meet with ſeveral bands of thoſe barba- 
rous people in the way I delign'd to 

Vol. IV. 


take. I order'd all my affairs on Thur/- 
day the 6th, and on Friday the 7th in 
the morning, being clad like an Arab, 
went aboard a ſmall Saigze bound for 
Bichier, whither I arriv'd after three 
hours fail. Aboard the ſame veſſel came 
a Capigi, porter to the Baſſa of Caire, 
who gave me to underſtand by means 
of a 7ew, that he ſhould be glad to go 
with me, and to ſhare * 3 

e 
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if I ſtood in need. Tho? I underſtood 
this to be a Turkiſh compliment for his 
own ends, I took no notice, but return- 
ed him thanks, being in a barbarous 
country, where he alone could ſecure me 
againſt the inſolency of the baſeſt rab- 
ble in nature, for the Turks are angels 
in compariſon of the Arabs. This Ca- 
pigi for a piece of eight hir'd a ſmall 
Germa, or boat, in which we lay that 
night for want of an inn. 

Saturday the 8th, we ſet out at break 
of day, but we had ſcarce ſail'd 4 miles, 
when the old Capigi began to be afraid, 
becauſe the wind blew hard, and the ſea 
ran high; and tho' the Bey, or maſter 
encourag'd him with good words, yet 
he could not ſhake off fear, but made 
the boat return to Bichier. The Turks 
and Arabs are very fearful of the mouth 
of the Nile, which is 5 miles below Ro- 
ſeto, becauſe ſhips are often loſt there, 
coming in from ſea, and it is become a 
proverb among them, That be who fears 
not the Bogaſi (ſo they call the mouth of 
Nile) fears not God. 

We therefore reſolv'd to go one half 
of the way by ſea and the river, and the 
other half by land; whereupon the inſo- 
lent Capigi, making the Bey or maſter 
return what he had paid for the boat, 
which he ought not to have done, becauſe 
the other had not been in fault, he hir'd 
another at the ſame rate to carry us as 
far as the village of Ethco. | 

Being aboard again with a freſh gale, 
when after three hours ſail, we came to 
the mouth of the bay of Media, we had 
like to have been loſt, the maſt of the 


boat coming by the board, and I was 


waſhed from head to foot, with all my 
manuſcript. This mouth is made by the 
ſea, running 20 miles into the land, like 
a long deep lake, a Turk compar'd it to 
the entrance of St. Malo in France ; peo- 
ple that travel by land croſs it in a ſmall 
boat, but the entrance from the ſea is 
dangerous. In this place it is uſual to 
pay four Medinos (an Egyptian coin) a 
head, but the authority of the Capigi 
clear*d me: 

Being come to Eibe, 15 miles from 
Bichier and as far from Roſeto, we took 
the common conveniency of the country, 
and about ſun- ſet came to Roſeto, all a 
ſandy way, which produces no graſs, or 
any thing but palm-trees, and it is ſo 
difficult going, that I wonder it did not 
kill the afſes. Generally ſpeaking all 
Egypt is of this nature, the natives ma- 
king ſeveral uſes of this ſort of trees, 
without loſing any part ; for of the leaves 
they make baskets, of the twigs cages, 


and lettice windows, of the tree beams 
for houſes, and the fruit ſerves for food. 
The Capigi very civilly bore me com- 
pany to the French vice-conſul's houſe, 
where I took up my lodging, after gi- 
ving ſome few Medinos for the aſs. This 
is an Egyptian coin, worth about a Ro- 
man Bajocco, ten of which make a Julio, 
worth little more than ſix-pence Engliſb. 


Roſeto, or Raſchet, as the Turks call Reſeto de- 
it, was formerly Cleopatra's moſt belo- ſtrib d. 


ved place of abode, becauſe ſeated on 
the bank of the beſt branch of the ri- 
ver Nile, and the eaſieſt for conveying 
the merchandize brought from the Me- 
diterranean, and thence to Alexandria. 
All along this branch of the river as 
far as Grand Caire, there lie above 300 
villages, and ſmall dwellings. This cit 
is but five miles from the ſea, the mout 
of the river there, being guarded by an 
excellent caſtle. As for the buildings, 
it looks more like a village, and the 
more becauſe it 1s open without a wall, 
yet it may be counted very populous, 
as containing about 80000 Gal where- 
as Alexandria has not above 15000, Its 
circumference is ſix miles, its figure al- 
moſt round. For three miles about it, 
there are good orchards of ſower fruits; 
caſſia trees, which are like the plane 
palms, and other ſorts, but planted with- 
out any order; nor are the gardens di- 
vided into alleys, thoſe barbarous peo- 
ple taking no care to make them delight- 
ful, as the Europeans do, which yet would 
be very eaſy for them, by reaſon of the 
goodneſs of the ſoil. 

The Bazar of Roſeto is more light than 
that of Alexandria, and all cover'd with 
vines, wer ng delicious grapes, as are 
the beſt houſes, which have all pretty 
good gardens. 

At Roſeto the Capigi gave me to un- 
derſtand his deſign, ſending on Sunday 
the 9th, to ask ſome Medinos (a coin be- 
fore-mention'd) of me, which I ſendin 
him, and he perceiving how freely 7 


gave, came himſelf at noon to exact a 


greater ſum, making the interpreter mag- 
nify the great ſervice he had done me 
by the way, protecting me againſt the 
inſolencies of the natives; in ſhort ſta- 
ting the account after his own mind, he 
requir'd what was not due to him; and 


tho* he was convicted of lying, yet he 


handled his grey beard to gain credit to 
his impoſture, as if it had been a known 
truth, and therefore to avoid contend- 
ing with Turks, I gave him what he 
demanded. The vice-conſul told me, 
That thoſe people were not ſatisfied to 
have the charges of their journey born, 
by thoſe that travel with them, but will 


get 
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get by them, ſucking the very blood, 

much more the money of a Frank, for 

ſo they call the European chriſtians. 
Having paid the vice-conſul for my 


diet, and made the neceſſary proviſion, 


I embark'd with a ſervant on Monday 
the 10th for Grand Caire, aboard a Me- 
aſci, with a German Franciſcan father. 
This Meaſci 1s a large boat, with three 


maſts, and as many fails, which carries 


a great burden, and about an hundred 
paſſengers z but perſons of any quality 
pay ſome ſmall matter more than the 
common fare, and have a cover'd place 
apart from the rabble, where I went 
commodiouſly with the friar. The wind 
blowing freſh, carry'd us on briskly, 
always in ſight of curious dwellings and 
meadows ; for the Nile rendering the 
ſoil on both ſides delightful, and fruit- 
ful in rice, corn, and fruit, eaſily al- 


lures people to ſettle their abode there; 


but eſpecially the iſland formed by the 
two arms of the river between Roſeto 


and Damiata, is the fruitfulleſt in all 


Egypt. ; 
Firſt, we paſſed by two villages, and 


after failing ten miles by Mirimbel, ſeat- 


ed on the iſland ; then by Muthubus on 
the right, and Deffin on the left, then 
by Samſeir on the right, and Figar op- 
polite to it, higher up by Beruths on 
the left, and Zendigon on the right, all 
large towns on the river, not to men- 
tion other villages. Here, they ſay, the 
beſt Sal Ammoniack in the world is dug, 
by reaſon of the dampneſs of the ſoil, 
and camels piſs; but this reaſon is of 
no weight, there being no want of ca- 
mels throughout all Aſia, and yet no Sal 
Ammoniack, 

This arm of the river we ſpeak of, 
is about a quarter of an Jtalian mile 
over, in ſome places more, in ſome leſs; 
the ſtream gliding ſo gently, that with 
two fails abroad, we run ſeven or eight 
miles an hour againſt the current, ſo 
that it is delicious failing along it in good 
company. | 

The river Nile, or Abanchi (which in 


Egy . i 5 
7. Tur the Abiſſine language ſignifies father of 


rivers) or Tacui, as the Ethiopians call 
it, proceeds from two lakes, or pools, in 
the kindom of Goyama, ſubject to the 
emperor of Abi//inia, one of them call'd 


Nile river. Zambre, and the other Zaire, whence 


croſſing that kingdom, Ethiopia, and 
other countries, it runs down to ferti- 
lize Egypt, and loſes it ſelf at laſt in 
the Mediterranean. The water is mud- 
dy, but when ſettled, very good to 
drink. 

The arm of the river we ſail'd upon is 
winding, fo that there is no knowing how 
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many miles it is from Roſeto to Grand Gert: 


Caire, becauſe it is not gone by land, 
but ſome reckon 150 miles. We had a 
2 voyage, the river being then at 
ulleſt. Modern authors aſſign two rea- 
ſons for the inundation; one is the con- 
ſtant rains, which in Ethiopia begin with 
April, and continue five months, the 
other the many Jakes, pools, and rivers, 
in the country, which being ſwell'd, com- 
municate their waters to the Nile. They 
ſay, the river begins to ſwell when the 
ſun enters Cancer ; it is higheſt in Au- 
guſt, and declines in September, fatnin 
the ſoil to ſuch a degree, that the hut” 
bandmen are forc'd very often to qua- 
lify it with ſand ; were they not ſo ſloath- 
ful, they might gather two harveſts in 
a year. The common maps divide the 
Nile into ſix branches, and make the 
1 of them to run by Alexandria. 
n my time, I ſaw none but the two 
here mention'd. This miſtake may per- 
haps proceed from the ſeveral cuts made 
from the Nile, when it overflows the 
country; which is a neceſſary evil, be- 
cauſe in the upper Egypt it never rains, 
and in the lower, only three months in 
the year, which are December, January 
and March. | 
The ſame wind continuing fair for us, 
and all our three fails being ſpread, tho? 
the veſſel crack*d, between noon and ſun- 
ſetting we run about ſixty miles, leaving 
on the right Fex, Selmib, Miniecuiraſed 
and Edſuch, and on the left Alflub, Sum- 
grath, and Mecas, all great towns. At 
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night the wind fell, and the Nile which 


before ran high like the ſea, grew calm; 
ſo that we made little way, but always 
in ſight of well-peopled villages on the 
ſhoar. There were no crocodils to be 
ſeen, becauſe they never come down be- 
low Grand Caire, tho* the water be one 
or two pikes length deep, which is not 
ſo at all times; for in the winter the 
voyage laſts eight or ten days, by rea- 
ſon of the ſhallowneſs of the water, and 
ſometimes they are forced to lighten the 
boats to go forward, and the country- 
people uſe other inventions to water the 
land. 

The Turkiſh diet is continual penance ; 
for the common ſuſtenance, even of thoſe 
that. are well to paſs, is a fort of ill- 
made bread, garlick, onions, and ſour 
curds; and if they have a little boil'd 
mutton, it is a great feaſt among them. 
Pullets and other fowl are utterly ba- 
niſhed the table, tho* in that country 
they are very cheap. The honeſt Capigi 
far'd no better; but a Fanizary his com- 
panion, being leſs ſcrupulous as to the 
obſervance of the Alcoran, having ſpy*d 

| a bottle 
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GewmtLLt a bottle of wine, I carry'd for my own 


uſe, brought it to a ſmall quantity, ask- 
ing for drink every moment; and there- 
fore I to encreaſe the little that remain- 
ed, ordered my ſervant to put water to 
it, and by that means was deliver'd from 
the importunity of the infidel, who af- 
terwards did not like it, ſay ing, It was 
weak. 

The wind quite ceaſing, on Tueſday 
the 11th, nine perſons went aſhoar, and 
haPd the boat along with a rope, with- 
out rowing, and thus we paſs'd by Scil- 
mo, famous for corn ſhipp'd off there; 
then we left Abici on the left, and Na- 
hari on the right, with other ſmall vil- 
lages and iſlands form'd by the river in 
ſome places. The land, tho' naked of 
trees, was plow'd with oxen an buffalos, 
The Arabs love the fleſh of both, as 
alſo mutton, which is there large and 
fat; the ſheeps tails often weighing ſeve- 
ral pounds, but it is tough. "Theſe Ma- 
hometans eat a ſmall ſort of grain they 
have, which has the taſte of a cheſnur, 
mix'd with parch'd fitches. 

About noon the wind freſhned, and 
we made more way, but the winding of 
the river made it much longer. On the 
right ſide of the river, I ſaw abundance 
o trees like white mulberry-trees, which 
bore a fruit near the trunk like med- 
lars, and ſweet-taſted, they call them 
Giummis, or Pharaoh's figs ; to eat them 
the Arabs flaſh them before they are 
ripe, to let out the bad juice. When 
we came to Chtiaforzear, they told me, 
we were half way. At ſun-ſet we found 
our ſelves near the villages of Sicabul, 
Nigili, and Comſcirich, the wind being fair, 
which tho? it continu'd, yet the boat ſtay'd 
at Terrana; the Bey or maſter refuſing to 

o any further on account of their great 
Feſtival call'd Agiram Bairam, or the ſa- 
crifice to Mahomet. 

Stopping at this village two hours af- 
ter ſun-riſing on Wedneſday, till they had 
ended their helliſh ceremonies, I took 
notice of a great heap of earth, which 
they call Natron, dug out of a neigh- 
bouring hill, which they told me was 
ſhipp'd off for ſeveral parts of chriſten- 
dom, to whiten cloth, and take out 
ſpots. On the left ſide of the river is a 
long ſandy hill, which runs as far as Grand 
Caire. 

Wedneſday the 12th we continu'd our 
voyage, always in fight of villages on 
both ſides, and within few of Menuf, a 
great city ſix miles up the land, on the 
right of the iſland. About ſun-ſet we 
paſs'd by Dulap and Nixas, a village 
where the Nile divides it ſelf into 
two branches, the one running towards 


Roſeto, and the other to Damiata. We 

came to Bulac three hours after night, 

by reaſon of the time ſpent on account 

of the aforementioned feſtival. Here 

all the boats that come from the upper 

856 Alexandria, and Roſeto, make a 
0 


Thurſday the 13th, at break of day I 
went aſhoar, and ſaw the country over- 
flow'd by the river, like a ſea, being 
then out at its full extent. I was told, 
that on Friday the 7th of Auguſt, the 
Baſſa . by a great retinue, per- 
formed the ceremony uſed every year, 
of cutting the bank of a ſmall branch 
of the Nile, call'd Xalick, that the wa- 
ter might run by new Caire, enriching 
the country, and rejoycing the hearts of 
the Arabs, who judge whether they ſhall 
have a good or a bad harveſt by the 


riſing of the waters at the Niloſcope, or 


meaſure of the ſwelling of the Nile, ſet 
up in an iſland near old Caire. This 
ceremony varies every year 7 or 8 days, 
according as the waters increaſe ſooner or 
later, which being come to the heighth, 
a cryer proclaims it to the people. The 
Nile at that time appear'd to me greater 
than the Danube ; what it is when loweſt, 
I ſhall ſay when I ſee it. 

Having taken my leave of the Jani- 
zary, who lov'd ſtrong wine, I ſet out 
for New Caire upon aſſes, and being 
come thither, lodg'd at the houſe of the 
Franciſcans, in the quarter of the two 
ares, being that of the Venetians, call'd 


art, 


I found them at Caire, celebrati the Grand 
feſtival of Bairam, which had been kept e 


the day before in the villages. There 
was a great number of people in the 
burying places, holding -lights over the 
tombs of their dead friends; in the pub- 


lick 2 all perſons vy'd in offering 


ſacrifices to their prophet, of oxen, gelt 
goats, lambs, and fowls. Beſides the 
mutual invitations and treats, the multi- 
tude diverted themſelves with beholding 
eight children turning round upon a 
wheel. During theſe days, they did eat 
the fleſh of their horrid facrifices, eſpe- 
cially of the fowls, which are very cheap, 
as are the pigeons, whereof there is a 
prodigious number in the dovecotes of 
all the villages. 

Having reſted my ſelf in the father's 
houſe, after dinner, I hir'd two aſles, 


and went with a friar to Old Caire, croſ- Old Caire: 


— the New, for the ſpace of two miles 
and a half, and as far over the fields. 
Here alſo I lodg'd at the Franciſcans ; 
then I went to viſit the church of the 
Grecians, built within the fort, to ſee 
the arm of St. George kept there in a 
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chappel. The church has nothing great, 
and the caſtle is a dark priſon. They 
fay it belong'd to the antient Copti, or 
circumcis'd people, as did another ad- 
joyning to it, deſtroy'd by the Tarks. 
Theſe Copti, they ſay, were maſters of 
the country. The wretched remains of 
them, are ſtill to be ſeen in a particular 

uarter; but joining to Old Caire, where 

ey have five churches, ſay maſs after 
their manner, obey their ſchiſmatick pa- 
triarch, and conſequently are enemies 
to catholicks. They lead an auſtere 
and wretched life, feeding only on bread 
and water, or at beſt on herbs and 
pulſe. 

Old Caire, ſeated on the right fide of 
the branch of the Nile, is almoſt diſin- 
habited, there being not above 3000 
ſouls in it, and it is dreadful to ſee its 
ruins ſcatter'd in all parts. Jeſepb's gra- 
naries which are there, are about a mile 
in compaſs, with a wall that cloſes them 
in. They are divided into fourteen large 
ſquares, in which corn is laid up at this 
time in the open air, becauſe either it 
does not rain ip Egypt, or but a few 
ſmall drops. 
The father ſuperior of the houſe, and 
another father his companion, both Spa- 
niards, carry'd me to fee the place where 
Moſes was found floating on the Nile 
in a basket, by Pharaoh's daughter; 
the royal palace then ſtanding near that 
place; at preſent there is a Moſque, with 
yon and houſes of pleaſure. Not 

r from it is the iſland before-mention- 
ed, where they meaſure the increaſe of 
the Nile. Along the banks of Caire, 
there is always a number of boats loa- 
den with corn, much better than ours, 
brought from the kingdom of Seyd, 
which ſignifies happy country, belong- 
ing to an Arabian Mabometan prince, 
tributary to the Great Turk. Theſe boats 

rform their voyage in twenty two days, 

ut with ſome trouble, becauſe of the 
crocodils, Oppoſite to this great city, 
on the left ſide of the Nile, is another 
calPd Ciza, the head of a government, 
and famous for the houſes of pleaſure, 
built there by the Mamaluke princes. In 
the villages about Caire, the Arabs uſual- 
ly hatch eggs in fourteen days, placing 

em in a room, and making a fire in 
the middle; during which time, they 
take care to turn them now and then, 
that they may receive ſufficient heat. I 
would have gone to ſee this, but was 
told they did it in Lent. 

Afterwards I went with the aforeſaid 
fathers into the holy houſe, in which the 
bleſſed virgin dwelt ſeven years, with the 
infant 74. and St. Joſeph, when they 
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fled the cruelty of Herod. This is with- Gaunt. 
in the church of the Coptis ; going down — n 


nine ſteps, near the left ſide of the 
choir, ſupported by three pillars on the 
right, and four on the left, which make 
three little partitions. In the middlemoſt, 
about four ſpans from the ground, they 
ſhow a hollow in the wall; where our 
lady lay with her infant. In the apart- 
ment on the right, is the place where 
St. Foſeph lay, and in the hollow of the 
wall on the left, another little place, 
where at firſt our ſaviour reſted, when 
he came. into the grot. There is al- 
ſo a ſtone, on which they ſay; the 
bleſſed virgin waſh'd, and a ſtone table 
on which they eat; they alſo ſhew'd me 
a great piece of timber and a nail, which 
they ſaid was of Noah's ark. I went to 
ſee the Greek church behind it, which is 
not large, and has but one altar in the 
choir, near which aſcending eight ſteps, 
in the high part of the wall is the ſeat 
of their patriarch. At this altar the 
prieſts ſay maſs, in the old Egyptian lan- 
guage, whereof they underſtand little 
r nothing,. they are ſo ignorant. Not 
far off is the font, made like a well, in- 
to which they let down the water, bap- 
tizing the females eighty days after they 
are born, and the males forty, and 
8 after they circumciſe them 

both. 
Having heard maſs, I mounted my aſs 
to go home with the two Spaniſh fathers. 
By the way I obſerv'd, that Old Caire 
in former ages was a great city, its ru- 
ins extending many miles in compaſs. 
I alſo took notice of the aqueducts, 
which convey the water of Nile into the 
Baſſa's caſtle, drawn with engines out 
of the ſtream, as of a wonderful thing, 
as well becauſe of the height of the ar- 
ches, as for the diſtance of three miles. 
Then we met part of the Baſſa's reti- 
nue, going to wiſh a good feaſt to a lord 
of Old Caire, beating four drums, and 
before them two Nervices, or Mahome- 
tan religious men, with their conical 
caps on their heads. Bur the beſt was 
to ſee a Santone of theirs, that is another 
fort of religious men, naked, with a cap 
on his head made of ſeveral rags, and a 
half coat on his back, and how thoſe 
barbarians ran in crowds to pay their 
reſpects to him; ſo that what for the 
ſolemnity and this concourſe we could 
not go on, and were forc'd to take ma- 
ny affronts from the rabble, to fave be- 
ing baſtinado'd for anſwering. After 
ſome ſtop, becauſe of the narrowneſs of 
the ſtreets, one of the ſervants ſtep'd 
forward, and taking one of the fathers 
by the hood, had like to have pull'd him 
E down 
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time reviling the other, becauſe he had 
a little dog in his hand, ſaying, One 


dog carry'd another. As I was going by 


I 6bſerv'd, that an Arab made a ſhew 
as if he would ſtrike me with a long 
ſtaff over the head (for there the ſervants 
carry cudgels, and the maſters clubs ſhod 
with iron, hanging at the pummel of 
their ſaddle) and he had certainly done 
it, but that a Mabometan chriſtian held 
him; therefore the danger making me 
more cautious, I took off my hood that 
was ſo odious to thoſe barbarians. 
The Jurtiſb feſtival continu'd Friday 
the 14th, abundance of cattle and fowl 
being continually ſlaughter'd, whoſe fleſh 
the catholicks do not eat, becauſe of the 
ſuperſtition us'd in ſacrificing of it, and 
therefore they provide ſome time before. 
During this three days feſtival (which 
comes eleven days ſooner every year) 
abundance of Arabian men of note ap- 
ar'd mounted on good horſes (which 
is not allow'd to chriſtians) who are obli- 
ged to alight when they meet with or 
paſs by any officers of juſtice. The Ja- 
nizaries at the ſame time exerciſe their 
weapons in their ſeveral quarters. Other 
vagabonds with bottles in their hands 
ſprinkle thoſe that paſs by with roſe- 
water, to get money of them. . From the 
window I ſaw eight women in masks go 
by, crying out as if they had been poſ- 
ſeſs'd by the devil. I was told this was 
the ſign of a wedding, and that they 
went about inviting the kindred of the 
bride and bridegroom. | 
Caire, by ſome call'd Memphis, which 
others will have to be Babylon, is ſeat- 
ed in the latitude of 29 deg. 30 min. 
near the right-hand bank of Nile. It was 
very flouriſhing whilſt it had Sultans and 
kings of its own; and from that time 
has ever declin'd for 160 years paſt, 
ſince it has been under the dominion of 
the Turkiſh emperors, who, ſend thither 
a Baſſa in the nature of a viceroy. This 
great city was built triangular, and tho? 
the head of the lower Egypt, is not peo- 
pled as formerly ; nor ſuch as ſome now 
pretend it to be, conſiſting of 2400 
uarters or wards, and as many Moſques 3 
r the plague which continually infeſts 
that country, has left it void of inhabi- 


Bigneſs of tants 3 and tho? the miſſioners and French 


merchants told me, That as it now is, it 
contains five millions of ſouls, I will not 
be taken for their voucher, for I never 
counted them, and the reader may be- 
lieve as he pleaſes; I ſhall only add, 
that this report inflaming my curioſity, 
J reſolv'd to furround it, and deſir'd the 
French conſul to procure me a Janixary, 
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that I might do it with more ſafety. 
The faid conſul ſending me the Fanizary 
on Saturday the 15th in the morning, 
we mounted two aſſes, and kept ſtill 
cloſe going round, only. ſtepping aſide 
in ſome parts becauſe of the ruins, We 
left behind us the aqueducts, and came 
to the caſtle, which is commanded by a 
hill eaſt of it, whence it might ſoon be 


deſtroy'd by reaſon of the weakneſs of 


its walls and towers. For many miles 
about in ſeveral parts, are the burying- 
places of the Turks, with Moſques in them, 
and tombs for perſons of note, rais'd on 


four pillars, with a 2 over, after 


the manner of a cupola. We went about 


it in two hours and a half, ſo that con- 


ſidering the time, and the ſwiftneſs of 
thoſe aſſes, Caire in my opinion may 
be about ten miles in compaſs. Now 
let the judicious reader make his own 
computation, and. conſider whether that 
circumference can contain five millions 
of people, for I will only add that the 
ſtreets are very narrow, and twenty or 
thirty perſons live in a ſmall houſe, as 
alſo that we do not include in this com- 
paſs Bulach, Old Caire, and the ſuburbs. 

The houſes of this metropolis are not 
embelliſn'd with marble, or built with 
free - ſtone, but with bricks ill burnt, and 
mud without any magnificence. Only 
two gates of the city towards the eaſt, 
which are ſhut up, have ſome ornament 
of marble. In other reſpects it may be 
calPd a magazine of the moſt valuable 
commodities brought by the Perſians, 
eſpecially along the canal of Hali, and of 
all things neceſſary for the ſupport of hu- 
man life ; fleſh, fiſh, fruit, bread, and 
other things being ſold there at a ve 

low rate; inſomuch that for the value of 
a Carline of Naples (which is about ſix- 


pence) a man may make a plentiful en- 
tertainment. 


To return to what we were ſaying, this 


conceit of ſo many millions has been pro- 
duc'd by the fame of the ancient and 
vaſt city of Caire, which they will per- 
ſwade us conſiſted of five ſeveral cities, 
yet not divided, the one beginning where 
the other ended, like the links of a chain, 
which are all diſtinct, but not divided. 
The prophet Jaa, chap. xix, ſpeaking 


of them, call'd one the city of the Sun, 


which was the chiefeſt, becauſe there 
perhaps king Pharaoh reſided. Of this 
there appears no other footſteps and re- 
mains but only an Obelisk, and ſome few 
ruins, the very name being loſt, and this 
now call'd Maſaria. But there continues 
a tradition, convey*d from the chriſtians 
to the Turks themſelves, that the bleſſed 
virgin paſſing this way with her _— 
reſte 
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reſted under a tree, which ſtood there till which there were two yu Meſfques, Grey 
our times, but afterwards was remov'd, about it good ſhops, and mountebanks 1693. 

as well on account of the Chriſtians devo- in the middle. Two gates at the end WWW 
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told by the father Cuſtos of the houſe of 
the Franciſcans, who ſhew'd me a great 
piece of the wood of it in the choir of 
their church. | 
The ſecond city was call'd Aamis, 
which was the ſame that Pharaoh gave to 
Foſeph and his family. The third was 
Miſrin, built by Meſrin ſon to Ham, and 
randſon to Noah. The fourth was call'd 
Bubrillon, built in honour of and nam'd 
by an idol call'd Abrillon, whoſe temple 
was near Old Caire, and at preſent there 
is a chriſtian church in the place. The 
fifth was Memphis, deſtroy'd by the Ma- 
bometans, under the emperor Heraclius, 
and afterwards rebuilt by the name of Te/- 
dar, that is victory, now Old Caire. 

The new one, as we were ſaying, has 
nothing of the greatneſs or magnificence 
of the old (which according to the tra- 
ditions we have, conſiſted of the afore- 
ſaid cities) being built, as is reported by 
Kahara, the wife of a Saracen king, 
from whoſe name it was afterwards cor- 
ruptly call'd Caire, through the 1gno- 
rance of the people. 
 Maillet the French conſul, a perſon of 
known. virtue, and born in Champagne, 
ſeveral times offer*'d me lodging and diet 
in his houſe, which at firſt I civilly refus'd; 
but he repeating it two or three times with 
tokens of affection, I accepted of it, and 
began that ſame Saturday to partake of 
his kindneſs at a plentiful table. In the 
afternoon I faw a dead body carry'd by, 
on a high bier, and ſeveral prieſts went 
by ſinging, and women howling. The 
ſay, that upon the like occaſions, thoſe 
that are well to paſs kill cows, ſheep and 
lambs, and give the fleſh to the poor. Nor 
ſhould this ſeem ſtrange, ſince ſo much 
charity is practis'd there towards birds, 
to whom at Caire a certain quantity of 
corn is given daily upon a tower, being 
a legacy left them by a Mabometan. 

Sunday the 16th, in the morning, I went 
to ſee the caſtle, which is in the higheſt 
part of the city, taking along with me 
the two French fathers, the Fewiſh in- 
terpreter, and the ſame Fanizary. Being 
all mounted on luſty aſſes, we began 
to ride through the city, follow'd by 
the inſolent ſcoffs of the Arabs, who 
now and then pull'd the fathers by their 
cloaks. After paſſing by ſeveral Bazars 
or markets, we came into a wide ſtreet, 
which is rare in Caire; and in which 
there were good houſes and Moſques. 
Then into a large Place twice as big as 


the breadth of the caſtle of Naples, in 


entred at that on the right hand, and ile. 


png through three others, ſaw a round 
igh wall, like the Cupola of a church, 
but open at the top, where they told 
me was the Divan, or tribunal where 
Joſeph gave audience; there is nothin 
elſe valuable but only 38 large and hig 
— of marble. Going further up 
om this court, through two other 
porticos, I went into a plain ſquare, 
oppoſite to which there are two gates, 
that lead into another court, through 
which they go to the tower, where the 
publick treaſure is kept for the pay of 
40000 Fanizaries, that are ever to be in 
the kingdom. They ſuffer no man to 
go into it, nor into the apartments of 
the Aga of the Zanizaries and the Baſſa, 


which are adjoining to the ſame place. 


Having obtain'd leave, at the price of 
a Zecchine, of the Baſſa, to ſee Joſeph's 


well; we went out again at the two J 
gates, and going up a way on the left Woll. 


hand, in the higheſt ground of the ca- 
ſtle eaſtward, found tour oxen near the 
well, which turning a wheel, drew u 

the water with ropes of a vaſt leng 

in earthen veſſels. I went down with a 
light, to the firſt landing place on ſteps 
all cut out of the rock; there I found 
four other oxen, two whereof by turns 
work*d about the engine to draw up the 
water from the bottom of the well in- 
to a ciſtern, made for that purpoſe in 
that place, whence the oxen above af- 
terwards drew it up. I caus'd a lighted 
torch to be thrown in, to obſerve the 
depth, and after it cords to meaſure 
it. By what I could perceive, it has 
two even ſides, but it is not quite ſquare, 


two ſides being of 22 foot each, and 


the other two of 15. As for the depth, 
it is 141 foot from the mouth to that 
reſting place, where the ſecond oxen 
were, and as many more to the ſpring, 
being in all 282 foot. The ſteps in 


many 12 are worn out, and in others 
3 


clogg'd with dirt, by the continual go- 
ing up and down of oxen; and for the 
moſt part they are uneven and broken, 
and therefore having begun to count 
them, I forbore continuing that trou- 
ble; however there may be about 154 
ſteps down to the firſt reſting place. 
From the ſecond oxen to the ſpring, it 
is no wider than for the wheel of the en- 
gine, and meaſuring it, I found two ſides 
of twelve foot, and the other two of 
four. The moſt wonderful thing in this 
work, is its being cut out of a hard rock, 

not 
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G not bnly the well, but the ſteps to go 


down to it, which in ſome places are 
foot in length, in others five. The welt 
between the ſtairs and the well is ſix 
inches over, or little more. Some ſay, 
this well was made by Foſeph the Sultan; 
and their reaſon is, becauſe there was no 
ſuch city in the time of the other Fo/eph, 
whoſe it is generally believed. However 
it is, if the moſt received opinion be true, 
it was dug about the year of the world 
2298, after the flood 642, and before 
the coming of Chriſt 1606, from which 
time to this year is 3399 years. Coming 
out of the well, I went to divert my 
dimm'd ſight by the river of the city, 
which is all diſcover'd from the caſtle ; 
and to enjoy the noble proſpect of an in- 
finite number of ſtately Moſques, and ſome 
ſquares, and particularly a large plain 
in the midſt of the city, cover'd with 
the waters of the Aalic. 

The caſtle we ſpeak of, is a little 
City, about three or four miles in com- 

is; but as to the fortification, there 
15 none modern, that can make any long 
defence, The towers are old, and the 
walls ruin'd in many places, and with- 
out the neceſſary cannon ; ſo that a few 
ſhot would lay it level. I ſhould ra- 
ther call it a heap of diſorderly houſes, 
than a regular fort. 

At my return I met a bier, on which 
was a green covering, or pall held up 
at the four corners by four Mahometan 
8 carrying as many banners of the 

e colour in their hands. I asking 
the queſtion, they told me that was the 
covering or pall of a tomb of one of 
their Santones, or religious men, which 
they carry d about to alms. 

Being deſirous to ſee ſome palace of 
any one of the great men of the city, 
the interpreter conducted me to that of 
Thrabim Beg; but the owner of it, who 
then commanded in the iſland of Can- 
dia being abſent, we faw only a part of 
it. His ſteward receiv'd us — 
ly in the gallery, giving us coffee, ſher- 
he: and * * ſmoak. A ſtair- 
caſe on the left hand of the entrance, 
all cover'd with vines, form'd in the 
nature of Pyramids, led to this gallery ; 
where was the Soffa, cover'd with mats 
and fine carpets, as was that in a room 
adjoyning, and in both of them abun- 
dance of cuſhions to fit down after the 
eaſtern manner. I was willing to ſpend 
ſome time in the firſt gallery, to enjoy 
the cool air, and the proſpect of the 
court and garden, which was ſet out 
with vines, cipreſs, palm, orange, and 
other forts of trees. Next I ſaw ſome 
very good rooms, curiouſly painted and 
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with very fine Perſian carpets on the 
round. In the court which was very 
arge, there were beautiful deer and wild 
goats grazing. | 

Thehce we went to ſee the Admiral's 
palace, who is ſuperintendent of the Ca- 
ravan of Mecca, and was at that time 
abroad with it, which conſiſted of above 
60000 pilgrims, an Employment that 
yeilds about 100000 crowns; for the 
N ſeignior allows 1000 Zeccbines a 

ay whilſt the journey laſts. The court 
before this palace was larger than the 
other; in the midſt of it, under a large 
white mulberry- tree, was a Soffa to take 
the air; there was alſo a white goat 
of Mecca, beautiful enough to behold, 
with hair as ſoft as ſilk. The goats 
of Grand Caire differ very much from 
them, for they have ears like a hound, 
and hair like a grey-hound ; the French 
for their beauty carry them into France. 
Here, I know not for what reaſon, they 
would not allow us to ſee the lodgings ; 
and therefore not to keep the conſul in 
ſuſpence, who fed me to dinner, 
with all the religious of the French houſe, 
I return'd home. | 

Monday the 17th, I went betimes four 
leagues from Caire eaſtward, to ſee an 
in the place call'd la Ma- 
teria, in a garden call'd the garden of Bal- 
ſam: Within it is a fountain, at which 
there is a tradition that the bleſſed virgin 
reſted, when ſhe came into Egypt with 
the infant Jeſus and St. Fo/eph, in the 
ſhade of a great tree that was hard by, 
which was ou preſerv'd through devo- 
tion, as was ſaid above. 

Not far from this garden, ſtood for- 
merly the antient Hierapolis, or city of 
the ſun; the firſt the divine ſun of juſtice 
enlightned by his preſence, when he 
entred Egypt. I ſaw ſome remains of 
its gw particularly the abovemen- 
tion'd Obelisk, which is three foot and a 
half in breadth, and 58 in height, with 
Hieroglybicks cut on all the four ſides, as 
may appear by the following cut. 


See Cut Number II. 


Returning a good pace on our aſſes 
towards the city, I came in time to ſee 
the entry of the Aga Hamet, who 
brought the Baſſa a preſent of boots, 
ſaddle, and breeches from the grand 
ſeignior, which denotes, that he is ſoon 
to depart, and another ſucceed him in 
the government. The ceremony was after 
this manner. The Aga was firſt receiv'd 
in a garden without bo city by the Chia- 
ga, lieutenant, or deputy of the Boſſi, 

who 
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who they ſaid, was a crafty knave; and 
having ſtay'd there a few days to furniſh 
himſelf with neceſſaries, he afterwards 
made his ſolemn entry. Before him went 
little drums and trumpets, after the coun- 
try faſhion, beaten and ſounded by men 
on horſe-back, and 200 ſoldiers well clad 
and mounted. Then follow'd two Per- 
ſons, one of whom carry'd the ſcimitar, 
the other on the left, in a baſon cover'd 
with ſilk, the breeches of red cloth, call'd 
ſtuff, and the boots; after them fol- 
low'd 100 Janizaries on foot, well clad 
in green and red cloth, with their great 
ing down on their backs, 
held up on the fore-head by a ſilver 

late a ſpan long, curiouſly wrought. 
Laſtly came the Aga, carrying the Ot- 
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toman emperor's letter on his breaſt, and Geert. 
the Chiaga, and after them two other 1693. 


troops of horſe, like the firſt, clad in 
red, and marching two and two, ſome 
of them having clubs hanging on their 
backs, cas'd at the end with filver, to 
denote they were officers. All this com- 
pany went to the caſtle, where the Baſſa 
expected them, and thus the ſolemnity 
ended. | 
We return'd home through the mar- 


ket-place of Enaxin, or of braſs, and o- 


ther Bazars, where we ſaw rich ſhaps of 
ſeveral ſorts of rarities, brought thither 
to ſell from ſeveral parts of the world; 
and beſides in the city, there are excel- 
lent ſilk weavers, who weave curious thin 
ſilks for the uſe of the country. 


CHAP.V. 


An Account of what the Fathers James Albani, and Joſeph Mary of Jeruſa- 
lem, Franciſcans, and Miſſioners /aw in their Travels in the upper Egypt, 


or Thebaida. 


T being rare in Europe to meet with 
any good accounts of the kingdoms 
and countries of Africk, I thought it 
would be acceptable to the reader, to 
give him a relation, which is not my 
own, but deliver'd by F. James Albani, 


and F. Joſeph Mary of Feruſalem, born, 


in Paleſtine, and bred up at Rome, both 
miſſioners to Grand Caire in the upper 
Egypt, to whom full credit may be gi- 
ven, becauſe they either ſaw what they 
write with their own eyes, or elſe they 
learn'd it from the Arabs, of whoſe lan- 
guage they are abſolute maſters. 

Theſe religious men ſet out from 
Grand Caire, with che preſident of the 
Hoſpitium, or houſe of the Franciſcans, 
on the 4th of May 1691 towards Bulac, 
a city but two miles from Caire weſt- 
ward, which they ſay, was built by one 
Polo, there lool d upon as a god. It 
is about two miles in length, one in 
breadth, and contains above 50000 ſouls; 
is ſeated on the river Nile, and there 
being nothing remarkable in it, the 
fathers after a ſhort ſtay, took boat to 
PR their voyage. About night- 
all, they came to a place call'd Cher- 
calfib, or Criſopolis ; but the wind be- 
ing fair they would not ſtop there, fo 
that about break of day the 5th, they 
were near Buſſic, a very antient city, 
formerly calłd Olfos in the Coptan lan- 
guage, ſignifying a high place. At 
night they came to Hermopolis, which 
in the Greek imports the city of Mercu- 
ry, antiently the greateſt on the bor- 
ders of rhe OS Thebaida, where there 

Vor. IV, | 


* 


are ſtill many ruins of former build- 
ings; at preſent the Arabs call it Beni/- 
cf: Abulfede believes here ſtood a fa- 
mous temple of Mercury, embracing a 
ſtatue of Yenus, and that it ſtood un- 
der the government of the Greeks, but 
was afterwards deſtroy'd by the Maho- 
metans, when they came into Egypt. 
Advancing further, they came to the 


village call'd Habſelnarab : Near to it Hagge 
is the city Bebneſe, built by an antient rab City. 


Abagus, or philoſopher, calPd Bebnes. 
Without it is a well made by one Rogo- 
es, a notable magician, to diſcover the 
increaſe of Nile; it is now call'd Bir-E]- 
giernus, that is, Rogoe's well. The na- 
tives believe, that on the fifteenth of 
June at night, there falls in that place 


a dew, calld Bodtaa, or dropping, A notab! 
through the interceſſion of St. Michael Well. ? 


the arch-ange], ſent that night by 
God to ſtir and bleſs the river; and 
they are the more confirm'd in this opi- 
nion, becauſe they ſee the river ſwell 
from that time forward: For this rea- 
ſon the Copti chriſtians throughout the 
kingdom, celebrate the feaſt of St. Mi- 
chael with great ſolemnity, in their way; 
the ceremoney is thus : On the fourteenth 


at night, their biſhops, and the Cadi of 


the country go thither, and ſtop up, 
and ſeal the well. The next morning 
the biſhop having ſaid maſs, they again 
go to open it, to meaſyre the water, 
and by the greater or leſs increaſe of it, 
they judge of what there will be in the 
Nile, and conſequently of the plenty, 
or ſcarcity of the 17 This Magician 

We 
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we have ſpoke of, having done wonder- 
ful things through his knowledge of the 
ſecrets of nature, was by the ignorant 
multitude plac'd _—_ the number of 
their gods; erecting a ſtatue to him over 
the well, which was adorn'd 


by the na- 

tives for a conſiderable time. | 
Being paſs'd Habſel arab, the fathers 
came to very uncouth mountains cloſe to 
the banks of Nile, At the foot of one 
of theſe mountains call'd Giebal-ellheir, 
that is, the mountain of the bird, are the 
ruins of the city Siribis, which they will 
have to be built by the magician Siribio; 
and that over one of its gates, there 
was an idol of that name. They fur- 
ther affirm, that the magician by his 
art ſet up à bird on the top of the 
mountain, which in a fruitful ſeaſon turn- 
ed his head towards the river, and in 
time of ſcarcity towards the deſert ; and 
that when any invaſion of enemies was at 
hand, it turn'd towards that part fram 
whence they were to come, clapping its 
wings, and crying very loud to give the 
citizens notice. At preſent there is a 
monaſtery of Copti monks in this place. 


Niniele- Ten miles from it is a city call'd Miniele- 


ben-Echaſ- 


rin city. 


Anti nopo- 
Iis city. 


Mellani 
city. 


Haſede 


mountain. 


ben-Echaſrin, and many other ruins of 
vaſt cities, where the Arabs have their 
dwellings, being places inacceſſible to any 
but them. | 
On the 6th of May, they came to 
Sachiel-muſa, that is, Moſes's well, near 
which, towards the eaſt ſide of Thebaida, 
is Antinopolis, a moſt ancient city, and of 
reat renown, as may appear by its ruins, 
— vaſt pillars; „ which is not 
much leſs than Pompey's. In this city, 
Dioclefian martyr'd 160000 chriſtians z 
and Neſtorius was confin'd to it, by order 
of the firſt council of Epheſus. 

Further on they ſaw the city of Mel- 
lani, and went thence under an impene- 
trable mountain, ſtill along the river, 
where the boats are in great danger, the 
channel being ſhallow, and all rock; and 
from thence forward they began to ſee 
crocodils. 

At night they came to the foot of the 
mountain Abafede, or Apud-finem, as the 
Romans call'd it, once famous for be- 
ing inhabited by many great magicians 
and maſters in the art of negromany, who 


afterwards began to fail under the Grecian 


monarchy, and had there placed idols, 
particularly one they call'd Oſzos. Egypt 
afterwards. falling under the dominion 
of the Romans, they calFd this moun- 
tain Apud-finem, becauſe of the wonders 
and prodigies ſeen on it, holding it in great 
veneration. Some will have it that King 
Pharaoh brought the magicians from this 
place to work their wonders before Mo- 


The chriſtian faith afterwards in- 
creaſing, it began to be inhabited by 
holy fathers and hermits, living in ſeve- 
ral caves dug out of the rock, which in- 
ſpired dread and devotion in the minds 
of ſuch as ſee them. The latitude here, 
is 37 deg. 2 min. 


Five miles further weſtward, is a city Marro/a- 
call'd Marrofalut, and on the mountain 4 city. 


that overlooks it, call'd the Green Moun- 
tain, ſtood the monaſtery of \Elma-bar- 
rach ; where there is a tradition that the 
blefſed virgin, her ſon, and St. Joſepb 
ſtay'd ſome time. 


hence they went to the city Aſiul, Agul city. 


formerly call'd Bubaſtus, ſeated on a vaſt 
high mountain, antiently inhabited by 
hof Anchorites, whoſe caves are ſtill to 
be * Near to it, there were two other 
cities, the one call'd Doronche, of the 
name of a goddeſs; the other Sciolb, 
where there are ſtill many antiquities 
to be ſeen. Here the heat of the ſun is 
ſo violent, that the Franks have much 
difficulty to endure it, and the journey 
is dangerous becauſe of thieves, who 
every night ſwim over to plunder the 
boats, 


Going ſtill forwards they faw Abritiſch, Abritiſch 
or the city of Yenus, where there are ma- city. 


ny ancient ſtructures ruin'd. The biſhop 
of this place ſubſcrib'd to the council of 
Calcedon. 


On the 11th they came to Giabel- eſſa- Giabel- 
hare, that is, the mountain of negro- 4/«-hare 
mancers, formerly call'd J%s, of the mountan. 


goddeſs of that name, to whom the peo- 
ple of the middle Thebaida us'd to offer 
2 leaves of ſeveral ſorts, and made 
undry ſports after the Egyptian man- 
ner. The ſtatue of this goddeſs of a 
rodigious bigneſs, is ſtill to be ſeen 
If bury'd in the ground, at the en- 
trance into a cave. The Egyptians be- 
lieve, there 1s a great treaſure under it, 
which the negromancers have often en- 
deavour'd to dig up, but all in vain: 
On the top of this mountain is a cave, 
in which they ſay, there lives a viper, 
as long as a man's arm, which winds it 
ſelf about the necks of the Turks that 
go to viſit that place, which they eſteem 
moſt holy, without doing them any: 
harm; and perſons. of credit in other 
caſes report, that it has been ſeveral 
times cut into four or five pieces, and: 
always join'd again by means of the de- 
vil. Let him that pleaſes believe it. 
Under this mountain, the fathers ſtood: 
expos'd to intolerable heat till evening, 
reſting at night about the ſame place in 

danger of thieves. 
The next day being the 12th, for want: 
of wind, they drew the boat to the er 
0 
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Labta, Be- of another dreadful mountain, under 


navid, and hich is the ci 


Fau cities. 


Achmim 


Labta. Ten miles from 
it is another deſtroy'd, call'd Benavid, 
which in the Copti language ſignifies, houſe 
of the ſtars, becauſe the inhabitants wor- 
ſhip'd the ſtars. Proceeding further they 
came to the antient city Fau, in the Copii 
language called Saupi, and in the Greek 
Crocodilopolis, the vaſt ruins teſtify its an- 
tient greatneſs. 

After many ſufferings and hardſhips, 


and 4015 the fathers arriv'd at Achmim, by the 


citles. 


Nalapolis 
and Gr 
Cities, 


Greeks call'd Oxyringus, a city of the mid- 
dle Thebaida, antiently a biſhoprick, as 
may appear by the acts of the council 
of Conſtantinople, Dorolbaus biſhop of 
this place ſubſcribing to it. This was 
the ſecond city built in Egypt, oy the 
philoſopher Hermes, in the eaſtern deſert. 
Thence they went to another call'd A/- 
olb, antient as the other; its biſhops Co- 
lofirius and Andrew having been preſent 
at the council of Calcedon. Here they 
found the latitude to be 26 deg. 4 min. 
Ten miles from this city the fathers en- 
tred into a long valley, where there are 
caves, and little N on the moun- 
tains, in which there once liv'd holy, 
religious men, and which ſtir up devo- 
tion in the moſt ſtony hearts. Here 
they ftay*d two days and a night to viſit 
them, and admire the narrow dormito- 
ries and ſmall cells cut out of the hard 
rock. Then they travel'd nine miles along 
the valley, and ſaw a ſpring guſh out of 
the ſolid rock, which 1s calfdof the Abi/- 
fine Moſes, a holy , hermitage in paſt 
ages. Hence they advanc'd eighteen miles 
further a- foot, and found a lake they call'd 
Birchel-Elban, ſurrounded with pleaſant 
trees, where there were alſo ſundry caves, 
hermitages, and ſolitary dwellings, ſome 
whereof run a quarter of a mile into the 
rock. The biggeſt cave had a large 
entrance, adorn'd with croſſes, and other 
devout works. Theſe holy places draw 
tears from the faithful, ſeeing them ſerve 
as receptacles to infamous filthy men, ad- 
dicted to negromancy. 

The fathers returning to the entrance 


Se of the vale, proſecuted their voyage, 


and after- advancing ſome time weſtward, 
arriv'd at the city Maſcia, in former times 
call'd Nalopolis, where there are many 
antient monaſteries, and other ſtructures 
to be ſeen, now ruin'd. Going forwards 
they came to the city Grege, but before 
they arriv'd at it, they ſaw the air co- 
vered with locuſts, as big as wheat-ears, 
which come from Nubia, and do much 
harm in the country. Grege is ten miles 
from the Nile, for which reaſon they 
were forced to travel by land on camels. 
Here the fathers were entertain'd in the 
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houſe of a chriſtian, whither many other GrurLII 
chriſtians of the country came, very de- 59. 
ſirous to be inſtructed, and therefore 


propos'd ſeveral doubts concerning the 
— r- the Roman church, and 
the They remain'd very well plea- 
ſed 11 r by the Uſe an- 
ſwers of thoſe religions men, who were 
well vers'd in their language; ſaying, 
they had never heard ſuch ſound do- 
ctrine; and not having ſeen ſuch a ha- 
bit before, they were never fatisfy*d with 
beholding it. F. Joſeph being in a chri- 
ſtian's houſe, and F. James without, the 
officers came to apprehend F. James, 
on account of the tribute, F. Joſepbh re- 
prov'd them, but it avail'd nothing; 
but when he was gone half way, he was 
reſcu'd by ſome chriſtians of the coun- 


They continu*d at Grege till the 20th Parditand 
of May, and ſetting out on the 2 1ſt, the Ziani 
fame chriſtian furniſh'd them with all us. 


neceſſaries for their journey, and bore 
them company to the boat ; but finding 
it was gone, gave them two aſſes, and 
made two of his ſervants conduct them 
to Pardis, ſix miles diftant. At Pardis 
they took boat, and ſetting forward with 
a fair wind, came to the town of Elbe- 
liani, where the maſter of the veſſel 
ſtay'd to mend it. Sailing thence and 
coming 
faw a crocodile ſix or ſeven fadom long: 
At night they came to the foot of wild 
mountain, call'd Eltareg, where they were 
forced to continue that night for want of 
wind. | 

The next morning, — the 22d, 
they advanced to the other little iſland, 
where they found two other frightful 
crocodils, and continuing their voyage 
under dreadful mountains altogether un- 
peopled, ſtill met wich more crocodils. 
About night- fall they ſtop'd at a place, 
where one Joſepb was head of the Arabs. 
Their proviſion being quite ſpent, they 


to the iſland of the river, they | 


* the 23d at a town call'd Diſue, Di/ve 
and ſent a Tur to buy a Medine, that town. 


is about ſix- penniworth of bread ; but 
finding none they went away faſting. 
Some Arabs coming along the road to 
plunder them, they put them to flight 
with their ſh 


Outs. 


Next they came to the antient city Dandara 
Dandara, being the third built by Her- city. 


mes the philoſopher, in which was a mag- 
nificent temple, with many ſtatues, and 
ſtately ſtructures all ruin'd. Paſſing 


thence, they came to Caane or Bericon Caane, or 
in the middle Thebaida, three miles from Bericon. 


whence the Egyptians had a port on the 
Red Sea, now call'd Choſcir, whence in 


Pbaraob's time they traded to India, and 
part 


Cboſcir 
port onthe 
Red ſea. 
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Geert part of Arabia. There they lay that 
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Coptus 
city. 


night in great fear, becauſe three rob- 
bers came ſwimming, and fifteen upon 
the land to clap another boat aboard 
theirs, but they kept them off as they 
had done the others with their ſhouts. 
On the 24th the maſter of the boat 
went about to gather his paſſage- money, 
and the fathers being ſtill aboard, the 
judge of the country came with an offi- 
cer, to enquire who they were, and what 
they went about. He _ a different 
ſort of garment, ſuſpected they were 
religious men, and therefore would not 
be pacify'd, ſaying, they were Franks 
that came as ſpies, whilſt their Sultan 
was making ſo great a ſlaughter of Turks. 
The fathers pleaded the beſt they could ; 
but the judge ſtill replying, that they 
were come in that habit to carry on 
their deceits 3 order*d the maſter of the 
boat not to depart without his leave. A 
chriſtian of the country, the reſt of the 
inhabitants being Mabometans, interpo- 
ſed with the judge, ſaying the Franks 
were come with him to viſit the chur- 
ches and monaſteries of the chriſtians, 
and that when they had performed their 
viſitation, he himſelf would ſee them 
back. Yet this did not ſatisfy him, but 
he would needs ſend ſome perſons with 
the fathers, to enquire into their pro- 
ceedings. They _ no other way 
to rid themſelves of this trouble, pro- 
duced a letter of recommendation they 
had from the ſecretary of the chief of 
the Arabs, which the Judge having read, 
and receiv*d ſix Medines, he was * 
ed, being able to get no more of the 
poor fathers. ? 

Six miles further, entring into the 
upper Thebaida, is the antient City of 
the Copti, from which not only the na- 
tion of the Copti, but all Egypt took 
name. This metropolis had a trade in 
the port aforementioned, and was ſeated 


in 26 deg. of latitude, and 62 of longi- 


tude ; Strabo ſpeaks of it thus. Next 10 


the Temple of Venus is that of Iſis; and 
then thoſe they call Typhonnia, and the 
cut that runs to Coptus, @ town common 
10 Arabians and Egyptians: Then fol- 
lows the Iſthmus running out into the Red 
Sea, near the city Berenice, which tho" it 
has no port, yet has convenient places of 
entertainment, becauſe of the nearneſs of 
the Iſthmus. Philadelphus is ſaid to be 
the firſt that open'd this way with his 


army, when it was deſtitute of water, and 


erefted inns as well for foot-travellers as 
camels ,, and that he did ſo, becauſe it was 
difficult ſailing on the Red Sea, more eſpe- 
cially from the upper part of it. Expe- 
rience bas ſhewn, that this was of great 
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advantage; and now all the Indian, Ara- 
bian, and Ethiopian commodities brought 
up the Arabian gulph, are convey'd to 

optus, the mart of theſe goods. Not far 
from Berenice, 1s the port of Muris, which 
city has an arſenal, or place for building 
of ſhips. Not far from Coptus is the city 
of * s 3 ſo that there are two cities, 
which ſhut up the Iſthmus on both ſides; 
but Coptus and the port of Muris are now 
the chief. The biſhop of this city of Cop- 
tus went to the council of Epheſus, as 
7 appear by its acts. 


Proceeding on their way, the boat was Ke, or 
forc*d to oy till midnight for want of Ce-vor5ir 
wind, in a diſmal uncouth place; but“ 


the wind coming up fair again, the 

went on, arriving at laſt, after many ſul⸗ 
ferings at the city Kno, or Cos borbir, 
which they ſay was Apollo's city, and 
one of the greateſt on the banks of Nile. 
They could not go any further for want 
of wind, and the men trying to tow 
along the boat with ropes, were not able 
to endure the heat of the ſcorching 
2 againſt their feet; and there- 
ore being half parch'd with the ſun, 
they turn'd back to put in with much 


labour at night to the city Niccade. Niccade 
The fathers being come thither, went ©*Y- 


to the biſhop's houſe almoſt famiſh'd, 
having been ſome time without provi- 
ſion; and producing the letter of re- 
commendation they had, directed to him, 
when they thought to make amends for 
their paſt faſting, they had a wretched 
ſupper of a little cake, and fair water 
to refreſh them. Here many doubts 
were propos'd to them concerning our 
holy faith, to which they gave excellent 
anſwers, the biſhops in thoſe parts being 
very ignorant. The city is beautiful, an- 
tient, and abounding in monaſteries of 
Copti chriſtians. 

On the 29th, having hired another 
boat of a chriſtian, they ſet out for A, 
ſun. The wind blew ſo hard, that the 
were three times in danger of being call 
away; and afterwards coming about a- 
gainſt them, they lay ſtill, Then tow- 
ing the boat with ropes, they came on 
the goth to the city 
in paſt times call'd Luchſo, or light, and city. 
built on the eaſt ſide of the river, in 
honour of an idol; but in proceſs of 
time, another idol being ſet up, it was 
calPd Luc hſerem, that is, two lights, or 
elſe had the name for being compos'd of 
two cities. In it, beſides the remains of 
noble ſtructures, there are to be ſeen 
two pyramids, each of them forty ſpans 
about, and all the four ſides full of hie- 
roglyphicks. There are alſo, before the 
gate of the old city, two idols of a pro- 
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Luchſerem. It WAS Luchſerem 


CHAT. V. 


digious bigneſs, of which all from the 
ſhoulders upwards being broke down, 
what remains is twenty-one ſpans high, 
the ſhoulders are twelve ſpans in breadth, 
the ears five ſpans long, and three and a 
half broad. Theſe ſtatues might have 
remain'd whole ſtill, had not the natives 
gone about to break an urn they had 
on their heads, hoping to find ſome trea- 
ſure in it. The marble they are made 
of, is wonderful bright, and as it were a 
mixture of gold ſomewhat greeniſh, all 
of a piece. The chriſtians conducted the 
fathers into the city, ſhewing them ſix- 
teen pillars of ſeveral pieces, but forty 
ſeven ſpans about, and further on a great 
ſquare building, compos'd of one hundred 
pillars, thirty ſeven ſpans about. Hence 
they went to a temple of idols, cover'd 
with vaſt great ſtones, each of which was 
thirty ſpans long, nine in breadth, and 
fix in depth. 


Chak city. Having ſeen this, they were conducted 


to the city Chak, now inhabited by Arabs, 
In the four principal ſtreets of it, they 
faw abundance of idols in the ſhapes of 
bucks, goats, camels, lions, and bulls. 
Going into the old city, they found the 
gate of it of an extraordinary height, 
and fix rods in breadth, all of large free 
ſtone, with hieroglyphicks cover'd both 
within and without, and the walls being 
fallen, this ſtood ſtill. Further on they 
found a wonderful theatre, encompaſſed 
with a wall of vaſt great ſtones curiouſ- 
ly carv'd, fourteen ſpans thick, and of a 
proportionable heigth. In the midſt of 
it is the place for the ſhows, almoſt a 
mile about, hemm'd in by ſix rounds, 
making in all about 200 large pillars, 
adorn'd with hieroglyphicks, each of 
them 150 foot high, with a capital, on 
which five perſons may fit at their eaſe. 
In this theatre ſome chriſtians and Arabs 
live; and becauſe of its ſtrength, the 
robbers, when purſu'd by the Baſſa, re- 


tire to it. In the ſame city is a lake of 


green ſalt water, not colour'd by corrup- 
tion, but as they will have it, by art ma- 
gick ; nor is it ae whence it ſprings, 
or whither it flows; but it ſwells as the 
Nile grows ſmall, and ſinks as that river 
riſes: what is more, dirty linnen put in- 
to it immediately turns white. They ſay 
it had formerly a hard ſtone bottom in 
all parts, being a quarter of a mile a- 
bout. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the lake, is 
another parcel of pillars, which in times 
of chriſtianity was a church, there bein 
ſtill the pictures of our ſaviour, the bleſ 
ſed virgin and angels to be ſeen, painted 
after the Grecian manner. They call this 
place Sameavenegium, that is ſtarry hea- 
Vor. IV. 
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ven, becauſe the roof, through certain Gemerr: 


holes, artificially repreſents ſeveral ſtars, 
and ſigns of the zodiack ; at preſent it 
ſerves the Arabs for a ſtable. 

In another place, there are two obe- 
lisks of a very great heighth ; the pede- 
ſtal of one of which is 23 ſix ſpans 
about, that of the other forty, half wa 
bury*d in the ground; near to which 
there are two others of the ſame make 
and bigneſs, but thrown down by mis- 
fortunes of times, Not far off there were 
two idols of the fineſt marble, fourteen 
ſpans high, on columns of porphiry, of 
a prodigious bigneſs, which led into a 
ſtreet, cover'd with flat ſtones thirty ſix 
ſpans long, and twelve in breadth, all 
over cover'd with hieroglyphicks, and 
ſupported by a wall of ſtones of an in- 
credible bigneſs. As they were going to 
ſee another parcel of pillars, they found 
in their way another very large idol of 
curious marble ; and being come to the 
place they deſign'd, ſaw 150 pillars ſixty 
ſpans about, but made of ſeveral pieces, 
and an hundreed ſpans in height, beſides 
the capitals, on which an hundred per- 
ſons might ſtand. At the entrance into 
this ſtructure, there were two idols of the 
ſame marble, little inferior to porphiry, 
and of ſuch a monſtrous bigneſs, that 
the very foot was eight ſpans long. A 
few paces further, is a fort or caſtle, 
where entering at a gate, and going up 
ſtairs, they came into a great open 3 


with ſeveral rooms about it, and as ma- 


ny more above them, in three other 
apartments. Cloſe by this caſtle is a way 
under ground, that leads to the Nile and 
city Hepalimus, on the weſt ſide, now 
called Medinalbabu. In this city, there 
are alſo many remains of temples and 
theatres. There is alſo a ſmall lake that 
fills when the Nile increaſes, and ſinks 
as it decreaſes, near to which, there are 
two idols ſo big, that they are diſcerna- 
ble ten miles off ; one of them by the 
country people is calPd Samula, and the 
other Damula. 

The fathers having taken ſome reſt in 
the houſe of a chriſtian, ſet forward a- 


gain with much fear of robbers, and a 


violent heat of the ſun, and at two of 
the clock in the morning came to the 


1693. 


city Licophi, now call'd Armant, renown- Arman: 
ed for many temples, and great ſtructures, city. 


beſides ſtatues and columns. It was once 
the ſeat of a biſhop, and Voluſcianus, one 
of thoſe prelates, was at the council of 
Epbeſus; St. Epiphanius alſo makes men- 
tion of him. Oppoſite to this city, in 
a ſmall iſland made by the Nile, there are 
daily ſeen hundreds of crocodils of ſeve- 
ral ſorts. 
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Gmwittir The next morning at ſun-riſing, they 
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paſs'd by the city Democrat, built by an 


ES ancient philoſopher of that name ; at pre- 


city, 


ſent it is calPd Demcicrat. On the gift 
they came to the village of Alfor, three 
miles diſtant from the river, on a hill, 
where the houſes are meanly cover'd with 
mats, for want of better materials. Cloſe 
by is the city of Latona, now calPd Aſue, 
under the tropick of Canter ; the coun- 
try about it is a continual oven to Eu- 
ropeans, not us'd to fuch violent heats. 

On the firſt of June, they went with a 
letter from the biſhop of Naccade, to find 
a chriſtian, whoſe name was Marc, to 
carry them to ſee the monaſtery built in 
the plain four miles from St. Helena, 
where Diocleſian put to death 460000 
martyrs, and of the invocation of the 
holy martyrs, now inhabited by ſome re- 
ligious men; but they were diſſuaded from 
going thither by a chief of the Arabs, 
called alſo Marc, becauſe at that place, 
there was a judge, who was an enemy to 
Franks, and would either put them to 
death, or impriſon them, and therefore 
not being able to perform their holy de- 
ſign, they reſolv'd to return. 

Having taken a ſmall boat that was 
out of repair, it ſoon fill'd with water, 


which oblig'd them to return to the ci- 
ty. Going aboard again, being call'd by 
the owner of the veſſel, who had repair*d 
it, they found the men ſo weaken'd with 
faſting their Ramadan or Lent, that they 
could not row; wherefore F. Joſepb, and 
one waterman falling to the oars, row'd 
the boat to the aforementioned city Ar- 
mant, forty miles from Asfun, forbear- 
ing to row at night through wearineſs. 
In the morning F. Joſepbh fell to the oar 
again, with the ſame man, and they la- 
bour'd ſo hard, that at noon they came 
to Naccade. There they went to viſit 
the biſhop, but found him not at home; 
yet he returning with ſix Copti prieſts, 
receiv'd them with his uſual civility, 
After ſupper, with the biſhop's leave, 
they propos'd ſeveral queſtions about re- 
ligion; and tho? their ignorance was con- 
vinc'd by the fathers learning, yet they 
would not ſubmit, but ſaid they would 


the next day produce their Arabick books, 


which did not avail them, for thoſe very 
books ſerv'd the more to confound them; 
yet they would never give over, nothing 
talking to the purpoſe. After which, the 
good fathers return'd down the fame ri- 
ver to their Hoſpitium, or houſe at Grand 
Caire. 


CHAP. VL 
The Deſcription of the Pyramids of Egypt, and Mummies of the Deſert. 


pyramids of Egypt, and mummies of 
e deſert, which not being practicable 
without a good company, for fear of the 
Arabs, I ſpoke to the conſul for him to 
find ſome method for me to go ſafely. 
He out of his goodneſs took the pains to 
ſpeak to ſome 3 who were prepa- 
ring for the ſame deſign with a good guard, 
— ſo I made one of their company. 
We were to ſet out on Tueſday the 18th, 
but found my eyes ſore, yy left the 
window open at night, by reaſon of the 
great heat; tho* I had been forewarn'd 
not to do ſo, becauſe that diſtemper is 
an inevitable conſequence of it, and there- 
fore in the afternoon, I rode on an aſs, 
about the Bazars or markets, and pub- 
lick places of the city. In my way I 
met a man about forty years of age, 
with a long beard, and all naked from 
head to foot, whoſe hands all people ran 
to kiſs, which my aſs-driver did with 
much devotion. Some women kiſs'd the 
end of thoſe parts, which in modeſty 
ought to be cover'd, to render them- 
ſelves fruitful. Asking who this was, 
they told me he was a great Santone, 


1. ſtill remain'd, that I ſhould ſee the 


We ſet out on Wedneſday the 19th The pyra- 
for Bulac or Pulac, on twelve Aſſes. mids. 


Being come thither we took boat, there 
being no going by land, becauſe of the 
overflowing of Nile. We came before 
noon to the pyramids, or rather vaſt 
mountains of ſtones, the whole way be- 
ing but twelve miles. Curioſity prevail'd 
with me and ſome Frenchmen, to go up 
to the top of the firſt of them, rather on 
our knees than feet, the firſt ſteps be- 


ing four foot high, and three in breadth, 


going equally all about, and growing 
narrower by degrees till the top. From 
the top of the pyramid, is a proſpect 
over a vaſt extent of country, or ra- 
ther a great deſert of ſand. Being come 
down with much trouble, we prepar'd 
to ſee that they call Pharaoh's tomb, 
into which the entrance is through a hole 
half fill'd up with ſand. F. Fulgentius 
de Tovars, a capuchin, ſuperior of their 
houſe at Caire, and an able mathemati- 
cian, having drawn the pyramid, and ta- 
ken all the dimenſions, both within and 
without, I prevail'd with him to give 
it me, as alſo that of the well within, 
which F. Lazarus, another capuchin, had 

taken 
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CHAP. VI. 


taken twenty years before, cauſing him- 
ſelf to be bound and let down with a rope 
into that dark place, out of meer curioſity. 

This great pyramid, which is the 
neareſt to Caire on the north-ſide, has 
208 ſtone ſteps of ſeveral heights, which 
are ſuppos'd to have been cover'd with 
marble, ſince taken away for other ſtru- 
ctures. Its perpendicular height is 320 
foot, the length of every fide 682, the 
flat on the top is made of twelve ſtones, 
being ſixteen foot eight inches ſquare ; 
wherefore they ſay, that an arrow ſhot by 
a ſtrong arm, would not fly beyond the 
pyramid. There are ſixteen ſteps up to 
the entrance, which leads to a ſquare way, 
all of an equal bigneſs, that goes down- 
wards. Its height is three foot and a 
half, its breadth three foot and a quarter, 
its length ſeventy ſix foot. At the end of 
it is a place about ten foot wide, which 
leads into another way, of the ſame length 
of ſeventy ſix foot, which goes upwards, 
at the end whereof there are two ways, 
the one upon a level, twelve paces in 
length, with a room at the end, and 
the other that goes upwards, ſix foot 
four inches wide, and 162 long. At the 
end of this is a gallery to go through 
into a room thrity two foot in length, ſix- 
teen in breadth, and nineteen in height, 
the roof whereof is plain, and made of nine 
ſtones. Within this room, which is about 
the third part of the pyramid, is an emp- 
ty ſepulcher, ſaid to be Pharaoh's, of 
white, red, and black marble, ſeven foot 
two inches in length, three foot and an 
inch broad, and three foot and three inch- 
es high, a narrow ſpace to contain ſo 


great a monarch. By the meaſure of this 


tomb, it appears, that men now are as 
big as they were 3000 years ago, and that 
we are no leſs than our fore-fathers; as 
alſo that this ſtone muſt be lay'd before 
the ſtructure was finiſhed, becauſe there 
is no way it could be carry'd in. 
Between the two ways already men- 
tion'd, on the right hand, is a wall, 
which appears on the ground perpendi- 
cularly from the Horizon, making the 
Figure of the Hebrew Lamed, in which 
down ſeventy ſeven foot, there is a ſquare 
window, or 1nlet to a ſmall cavern, cut 
out of the ſoft ſtone that runs weſtward ; 
the pyramid being built on the hard rock. 
Down fifteen foot in this cavern, there is 
an oblique way, cut in the ſame ſtone, 
two foot and four inches in breadth, and 
two foot and an half in height, deſcend- 
ing 123 foot, where it is ſtopp'd up with 
ſand and ſtones. Thoſe Barbarians ſay, 
there was a paſſage there under ground, 
to the empty — of an idol, that ſtood 
not far from the pyramid. As much of 
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this idol as remains, which is from the Geert 
ſhoulders upwards, is twenty ſix foot in 1693. 


length to the top of the head, and from 
the ear to the chin fifteen. All this that 
has been ſaid, will appear the more plain- 
ly, by the following cut. 


See Cut, Number III. Page. 9. 


A. The entrance into the pyramid, three foot 
fix 2 high, and three foot three inches 
Wide, 

B. The deſcent ſeventy ſix foot long. 

C. The ſpace at the end of the deſcent, ten 
foot wide. 

D. The aſcent ſeventy ſix foot long. 

E. The aſcent fix foot, four inches wide, 
one hundred and ſixty one foot long. 

F. The way between eight and ten foot long. 

G. The empty room. 

H. The room thirty two foot long, ſixteen 
wide, and nineteen high. 

I. The empty ſepulcher, or tomb, ſeven foot 
two inches long, three foot and an inch 
broad, and three foot three inches deep. 

L. The way into the room where the tomb is, 
eight or ten paces in length. 

M. The plain on the top of the pyramid, 
ſixteen foot, eight inches ſquare. 

N. The perpendicular beighth being five 
hundred and twenty foot. 

O Thelength of each fide, being ſix hundred 

and eighty two foot. | 

P. The Fr depth of the well being ſeventy 

- ſeven foot. 

Q. The ſecond depth of the well being one 
kundred and twenty three foot. 


The other pyramid is equal in height 
to that already deſcrib'd, and 200 paces 
diſtant from it weſtward ; the ſquare at 
bottom is ſomewhat leſs, and it is hard 
getting to the top of it, the ſtones are 
o worn with Age; and the more becauſe 
there are no ſteps jetting out like the other. 
Near theſe two pyramids is a third, a fourth 
part leſs, ſeated on a riſing rock; each of 
its ſides is twenty foot leſs than the firſt; 
and tho' it is low, and ſmaller, it is all of 
a white ſtone, and the breadth equal to 
the height. 

In the evening, all the good compan 
went away northwards to the pyramids 
of the mummies, two hours travel from 
the others, and at an equal diſtance from 
Grand Caire, where we paſs'd the night 
pleaſantly in tents. 


Thurſday 20th, whilſt our companions Other Py- 
were bargaining with the Arabs to ſhew us ramids. 


the mummies, F. Fulgentius and I, went 
into the firſt of the eleven pyramids there 
are in that place, whereof he taking the 


dimenſions both within and without, we 


found every ſide to be 643 foot. The en- 
| | trance 
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GemeLLr trance is on the north ſide, about the 


1693- fourth part of its height, but not in the The king hearing this, order'd theſe py- 
middle of the horizontal line; for there ramids to be built, and ſome conveyances 
are 316 foot towards the eaſt, and 327 to- under ground, to turn away the water of 
wards the weſt. There is but one way three Nile into the province call'd Alſeida, in 
foot and a half wide, and four foot high, the mean while conveying all his wealth 
always deſcending for 267 foot ; at the into the pyramids. hen they were fi- 
end of it is a room twenty ſeven foot and niſh'd, he caus'd them to be cover'd with 
a half long, and eleven in breadth arched. rick ſilk, and celebrated a great feaſt, all 
At the end of this room is another way his ſubjects reſorting to it. They tell ma- 
upon the level, three foot wide, and nine ny other ridiculous Fables, and among 
and a half long, which leads into another the reſt the Coptis write a pleaſant one in 
room twenty one foot long, and eleven their books, viz. that under the great py- 
broad, vaulted like the other, and very ramid there is an inſcription of this purport. 
lofty, with a ſquare window on the weſt- King Saurid has built the pyramids in 
end, which is its utmoſt length, twenty zime, &c. and has finiſh'd them in ſix years. 
four foot four inches from the floor. From MHhoſoever comes after him, or believes him- 
this room we went into another way of a /elf as powerful as he, let him undertake 
conſiderable breadth, as high as a man, 0 deſtroy them in fix hundred years; tho it 
upon the level, and thirteen foot two inch- is eaſier to pull down a ſtrufure than to 
es long; at the end whereof is a great ere it. He cover'd them with ſilk, let 
room, arched after the ſame manner, twen- another try to cover them with moſs. 
ty fix foot and eight inches W. Say twen- When the Caliph Almamoun came in- 
ty four foot one inch broad. The floor is to Egypt, he had a curioſity to fee what 
of ſolid rock, with ſome points jetting out was ſhut up in theſe pyramids ; and tho? 
unequally, leaving ſome ſpace in the mid- the thing was repreſented to him as im- 
dle. practicable, yet he with fire and vinegar, 

There is no going up to another pyra- and iron tools, temper'd after a particu- 

mid near this, becauſe there are no ſteps in lar manner, over came all difficulties. 

the ſtone outward, like thoſe already de- In ſhort, the entrance that is in the great 

ſcrib'd, meaſuring the bottom of it, we pyramid was his work, and he found in 

found each ſide to be 631 foot long. a mighty thick wall ſuch a treaſure, as 

The other nine pyramids, excepting on- made good the expence of opening it. 

ly one, which is equal to the laſt ſpoken They alſo found a ſquare well, and doors 

of, are all little, or of a middle ſize, but on all four ſides, which led into certain 
differing in workmanſhip; and ſome of vaults, where there were dead bodies 

them are very beautiful compos'd of ſtones wrapp'd up in clothes. Towards the top 

of a prodigious greatneſs, ſuch as ſeem im- of the pyramid, they fell upon a ſtone, 
poſſible to be placed there by art of man. in which was the ſtatue of a man, with a 

An Ara- The Arabian hiſtorians and writers are gold plate on his breaſt ſet with jewels ; 
og Fa- of opinion, that theſe pyramids were erect- a ſword of a great value, and on his 

C. 


ed by a king of Egypt, whoſe name was 
Saurid, 300 Years before the flood, and 
they intermix their account with ſo many 
fables, that they loſe the little truth they 
deliver. They write that this king having 
had a viſion, wherein it appear'd to him 
that the earth was turn'd upſide down, 


head a bright carbuncle, as big as an egg. 
Under the ſtone there were characters, 
which no man in the world could explain 
to him. They add, that after Amamoun 
open'd that way, many went in, whereof 
ſome dy*d, and this is the fabulous ac- 
count the Arabian writers give. 


Book I. 


this would come to paſs within ſome years. 


The truth is, that theſe pyramids were The true 
built to ſerve for ſepulchres or tombs, Origin of 
as Strabo and Diodorus affirm; and is the Pyras 


that men lay ſtretch'd out with their faces 
on the earth, and that the ſtars fell from 
the firmament; he was much terrify'd, 


but kept it ſecret. After this he ſaw the 
ſtars fall from heaven in theſhapes of birds, 
which ſerv'd as guides to men to conduct 
them into two great mountains, by which 
they were afterwards cruſh'd, and the ſtars 
darkned. Being frighted at this viſion, 
he brought together 130 ſoothſayers, or 
ſorcerers, from all parts of Europe, a- 
mong whom was the famous Adimon, and 
declaring his dream to them, they gueſs'd 
and foretold, that there would happen a 
mighty deluge, which would endanger 


drowning the country of Egypt, and that 


made out by the tomb, to be ſeen in the 


biggeſt of them, whether it be of Cheo- 
phos, as Herodotus writes, or of Chemis, 
as Diodorus affirms. And tho* Ariſtotle 
ſays, the kings of Egypt undertook to 
raiſe theſe ſtructures to exerciſe their ty- 
ranny; and Pliny, that they did it to 
ſhew their power, and to keep their ſub- 
jets employ'd, that they might not think 
of revolting 3 nevertheleſs the principal 
end of them was to ſerve as ſepulchers, 
and preſerve the bodies for a long time; 
for they believing, that the ſouls would 

contmue 
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continue ſo long with the bodies, as theſe 
continu'd entire, not to inform, but to 
keep them, as their firſt ha bitations; they 
therefore us'd all poſſible means to pre- 
ſerve them from corruption, by embalm- 


ing and. placing them in ſuch famous 


The 


mummies. 


ſtructures. Nor have they been altoge- 
ther diſappointed in their deſign, ſince 
their bodies have been found whole, and 
ſound after lying two or three thouſand 
years, Which mov'd Plato, who was 
thirteen years in Egypt, to conclude from 
it, that the ſoul was immortal. 

Thoſe good kings built. the pyramids 
in that ſhape, that they might laſt the 
longer, becauſe the tops do not preſs the 
bottom, nor the rain cannot damage 
them; tho* ſome ſay they made them ſo, 
to repreſent the figure of their gods. 
Yet it is believ'd, and with ſome reaſon, 
that the Egyptians from the top of them 
made their aſtronomical obſervations, and 
ſettled their year. 

The ſteps of theſe pyramids being made 
of ſolid ſtone well poliſh*d, Piodorus and 
Herodotus are of opinion, they were cut 
in the mountains of Arabia, which are 
beyond the Delta. Herodotus further be- 
lieves, that ſuch vaſt ſtones were drawn 
up by wooden engines placed on the firſt 
ſtep to raiſe them to the ſecond. But 
Diodorus ſays, that ſuch engines not be- 
ing yet invented at that time, there was 
a mount of earth raiſed of ſuch a height 
25 was requiſite, and the ſtones being 
drawn up to it, they were then let to run 
down towards the ſtructure ; which can 
never be ſwallow'd by any man that has 
not a Greek fancy. N 

We purpoſely forbore ſeeing the others 
that were further off, being above thir- 
ty, ſcatter'd about the deſert, and were 
led by the Arabs to ſee the wells or ſe- 
pulchers of the mummies, which thoſe 
covetous barbarians keep conceaPd to 
get money of the Franks. In ſhort, they 
would have twenty pieces of eight of us. 
Many are of opinion, that the mum- 
mies are found up in the deſerts of Ara- 
bia, and that they are the bodies of 
people ſtifled and buried in the ſand when 
the fouth winds blow; but they are much 
deceiv'd, for they are no other but the 
bodies of ancient Egyptians embalm'd. 
There are many of them found in caves 
under ground, near the ruins of the an- 
tient Memphis, which is all hollow above 
and below. The way into thoſe caverns 
is through ſ{qu.re wells, ſo contriv'd that 
a man may go down putting his feet in- 
to holes on the oppoſite ſides. Theſe 
wells are cut in a ſoft white ſtone, found 
all about thoſe parts, after going a fa- 


dom deep in ſand ; nor are they all of a 
Vor. IV. 
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depth, but the ſhalloweſt of them is for- 
ty two foot. At the bottom of them 
are ſquare openings, and a paſſage ten or 
fifteen foot long, which leads into ſquare 
arch'd rooms, each fide of them being 
fifteen or twenty foot in length. By 
each of them 1s a ſtone, on which the 
embalm'd bodies li& ſome of them in 
cheſts or coffins of black mulberry- tree; 
others in tombs cur out in the fame 
ſtone ſhap'd like a man with his arms 
ſtretch'd down by his ſides. There is 
generally found under the tongue of 
theſe bodies a plate of gold, weighing 
about two piſtoles ; and therefore the 
Arabs deface all the mummies, which 
they afterwards fell to the Mahometans, 
and they to chriſtians, tho* ſometimes 
they find nothing. Near the heads of 
theſe mummies there are idols found, and 
the ſhapes of birds at their feet. On the 
walls there are hieroglyphicks cut, which 
perhaps ſerv'd for epitaphs ; and beſides 
there are in each room ſeveral ſepulchers 
of children and others. Going down 
each of theſe wells, there are ſeveral 
rooms and caves, having a communi- 
cation from one to another, without any 
other light but what comes from the 
mouth of the well. 

Going down into one of theſe, we 
found a room twenty foot ſquare, cut, 
as has been ſaid before, out of the ſtone ; 
about it were tombs of perſons of qua- 
lity, and on the floor of ſervants. There 
were in it but two ordinary mummies, 
which I believe had been lately put in 
by the Arabs to get money. They were 
ſwath'd like children, and laid in two 
cheſts of mulberry-tree very thick and 
ſolid, in which there were ſome little fi- 
gures in chalk, kept by me to this day, 
with. a skull embalm'd that fell to my 
ſhare; being good as they ſay for wounds, 
and ſome diſtempers. 

The Egyptians embalm'd theſe bodies, 
I mean thoſe of perſons of note, ripping 
up their bellies with a very ſharp ſtone ; 
then taking out their bowels, waſh'd 
them with. wine, and drawing them tho- 
rough an aromatick powder, fill'd them 
with pure myrrh, caſſia, and other ſweets, 
without frankincenſe, and putting them 
again into the body, clos'd it up. This 
done, they laid the body in niter, and 
left it there ſeventy days, after which 
they waſh'd it again, and wrapp'd it 
cloſe in linnen ſwaths, which they anoint- 
ed on the outſide with a fort of Gum, 
which they made uſe of inſtead of ſalt. 
Theſe bodies they plac'd in cheſts or cof- 
fins of black mulberry- tree, courſely 
hew'd to the ſhape of man or woman, as 
they are daily found in thoſe caves. 
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"OD the ancients bury'd birds. 


2 come out of the well, the Arabs 
conducted us to ſee a labyrinth, where 
We went 
down a narrow paſſage into a room, 
out of which we crept on our bellies 
through a hole to certain ways where 
a man may walk well enough upright. 
On both ſides of them there are urns, 
in which the birds were bury'd ; there 
is now nothing in them but a little Duſt. 
Theſe ways are cut out of a nitrous 
ſtone, and run ſeveral miles, like a city 
under ground, which they call a laby- 
rinth. 

At night we return'd to Grand Caire, 
my ſhare for the expence of this ſhort 


journey amounting to four zecchines, that 
is thirty two ſhillings. 


A Voyage round the World. 


In the way between Old Caire and the 
New, IT ſaw the Turkiſo ſoldiers exerciſe 
in a curious plain near the Nile. They 
were about 4000 horſe, who ran two 
and two, dextrouſly ſtriking a piece of 
palm-tree with their lances in their full 
carrier. Hali, then Baſſa of Caire, came 
every Wedneſday and Saturday to ſee them 
from a balcony in a great man's houſe 
beſides the great reſort of Begs and prin- 
ces, with their ſubjects and ſlaves well 
enough clad. I was told that the eigh- 
teen Begs that are at Caire have man 
lands, and 500000 crowns revenue ea 
of them, which they ſpend in — 
the Mabometan pride and arrogance wit 
magnificence, keeping hundreds of horſes 
in their ſtables. 


CH AP. VIL 
The Author continues his Travels to Jeruſalem. 


Onſieur Benovit Maillet having in- 
vited me to be at the feaſt of 
St. Louis, with all the French merchants, 
would not have me depart upon any 
account; but I having reſolv'd to leave 
Grand Caire, return'd thanks for all the 
favours ſo generouſly beſtow'd on me 
during my f y there, and prepared to 
ſet forwards. Accordingly on Friday 
the 21ſt I went to Bulac, which is but a 
mile diſtant. By the way I met the fu- 
neral of a Turk of ſome note, with a 


great turbant on his coffin. Prieſts of 


the Moſque went before ſinging, and his 
women follow'd weeping on aſſes. Ma- 
ny of theſe ceremonies ought to be per- 
form'd in a day to ſatisfy the deſires of 
the Mabometans ; for they ſay, that it 
being dear living in compariſon of for- 
mer times, when they might buy thirty 
eggs, or. two pigeons, or a fowl for a 
penny, and therefore now a plague were 
neceſſary, that the ſurvivors might live 
the better. 

I imbark'd on the Nile before noon 
for Damiata, and running down the 
ſtream without ſails, got into the arm 
of the river that paſſes by that city. 
To lay the truth, I ſhould not have 
made 1t my buſineſs to go to this place, 
had not the ſhips bound for Mecca been 
gone three weeks before from the port 
of Sues ; for I ſhould have imbark'd a- 
board them, to take a ſhort cut to the 
Eaſt-Indies, as the conſul had advis'd me, 
whereas the way I was now going was 
very tedious. 

Saturday the 22d, we continu'd our way 
with our oars, becauſe the boat was 
ſmall. This arm of the river towards 


Damiata is not ſo full of water as that 
of Roſeto ; which is the reaſon it often 
happens that the boats, by reaſon of the 
ſhallowneſs, are ſtop'd for ſeveral months 
near the ſea, without being able to ger 
out. There are dwelli enough a- 
long the banks of this branch of the ri- 
ver, but not fo large as thoſe on the way 
to Roſeto. 

Sunday the 23d we arriv'd at Dami- 
ata, within an hour after day, having run 
108 miles; yet we ſtay'd in the boat 
till the cuſtom-houſe was open'd, and 
were clear'd without that ſtrictneſs uſed in 
Ttaly. I took up my lodging in the houſe 
of a Maronite, procurator to the religi- 
ous houſe at Caire, to whom I was re- 
commended by the father preſident, be- 
cauſe at Damiata there were no religious 
men, nor conſul, or French merchants. 


Damiata is ſeated on the right ſide of Damiats 
the Nile, in 30 degrees of latitude. It city. 


is ill- inhabited by reaſon of the un- 
wholſomneſs of the air, and is not a- 
bove half a mile in length, and as much 
in breadth ; yet becauſe of the conve- 
viency of the port, and ſhipping off, it 
is much reſorted to, and has a vaſt trade. 
Not very far from it eaſtward, on the 
top of mount Caſius, is the tomb of 
Pompey repair'd and beautify'd by the 
em your Aarian. 
endeavour*'d immediately to inform 
my ſelf, whether there was any conve- 
niency of veſſels bound for Fafa, or 
Joppe, and being told there was one rea- 
dy at the mouth of the river, I would 
not ſlip the opportunity, laying in at 
once al the neceſſary proviſion for the 
voyage, and particularly of NT 
ry” 
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—— 4. 


dry'd rows of mullets which are there 
extraordinary cheap. As I paſs'd by the 
t the Janizary demanded a 
zecchine for my permiſſion to imbark; 
but I telling him 1 a Frenchman, he 
was forced to be fatisfied with the third 
rt of a crown. This happened to me 
becauſe there was no | * . — the 
ewiſh interpreter would not one 
Les, to — advantage, for fear of be- 
ing baſtinado d; and when I would have 
had him go four miles down with me to 
the veſſel, to be my interpreter with the 
maſter, he refus'd it, letting me go alone 
at the diſcretion of the watermen whom 
I did not underſtand. Theſe preſented me 
to the cuſtomer of Hisba on the right 
fide of the river, who took no duty of 
me, becauſe I carry'd nothing but pro- 
viſions, But a Black of that place, not 
willing to let ſlip fo fair an opportunity 
of cheating, ſeeing me alone, and with- 
out any body to ſtand by me, ſtop'd 
me, demanding a zecchine for my li- 
berty to paſs, and tho' I anſwer'd it was 
ky © due, and that I would write to 
the conſul at Caire, to complain to the 
Baſſa; yet he continuing poſitive in his 
demands, bid me pay firſt, and then 
write at pleaſure 3 nor did he deſiſt, tho? 
I offer'd to go back to do as I faid. 
Therefore not to let ſlip the opportuni- 
» which once loſt I muſt have ſtay'd 
ome months for another, (as happen*d 
to a religious man, the mouth of the 
harbour being choak*d up with ſand) I 
turn'd again and gave the Black two Dutch 
Crowns. 
The watermen would alſo have play*d 
their knaviſh part; for tho? we had be- 
fore agreed what I was to give them, 
yet now they demanded more, before 
they would take me into the boat; 
holding me in ſuſpenſe when I was moſt 
eager to be gone, till they had got 
their will; after which they carried me 
abroad the great bark which was then 
taking in that of her loading of 
rice, ſalt, and beans, which ſhe had left 
behind, to be able to get over the flats 
of the river. Being come thither, the 
Rais or maſter began to play his part, 
asking twice as much for my — o as 
was uſual to pay, which if I would not 
Pay: I might return to Damiata, which 
knew was not in my power. After 
much contending, I being ſometimes ſi- 
e becauſe I did not a. and 
other whiles expreſſing my ſelf by ſigns, 
I comply'd with his vil, to avoid pro- 
tracting the diſpute to no purpoſe. 
Truly a chriſtian that falls into the hands 
of theſe barbarians, is much to be pi- 


ty'd, for they have not the leaſt ſpark 


of TURKY. 


of —_— or compaſſion; They are Gat 
never ſatisfy d till they have empry'd a 1593- 
man's purſe, giving one another no. SV 


tice of the nature of the prize ; for 
which reaſon in theſe countries, but par- 
ticularly in Europe, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be ſtock'd with patience as 
well as with money, which I endeavour'd 
to furniſh my ſelf with in order to viſit 
the holy land. 

Setting out about evening that ſame 
Sunday the 23d, we ſail'd all night with 
with a fair wind, and coaſting along a 
ſandy deſert country on Monday the 24th, 
with the ſame proſperous gale, arriv'd at 
Jaffa an hour after night-fall, having 
run 150 miles, I had no other diſtur- 
bance by the way, but the continual 
cries of thoſe barbarians, who are but 
little skill'd in the art of navigation; for 
tho* they have learn'd it of the chriſtians, 
and therefore uſe the ſame ſea-terms, yet 
os "ar not ſo expert at it. 

ving rode at anchor all night, we 
landed with much difficulty on Tueſday 
the 25th, after paying the maſter of the 
veſſel a zecchine and a half for mine and 
my man's paſſage. I took my lodging 
in a Few's houſe who was an interpreter, 
as all thoſe do that go to the holy land, 
there being neither friars nor French in 
that little place. 


Faffon, Jaffa, Joppe, Zaffo, or Artuſo, Jaſſa city 


as others call it, is thought to have been 
built by Japbet, Noah's ſon, before the 
flood. It is ſeated in the latitude of 
32 degrees, and is the port all pilgrims 
reſort to, who go to viſit the holy pla- 
ces at Feruſalem. Here it was the ma- 
terials for the building of Solomon's tem- 
ple, brought from mount Libanus, were 
anded; and here the ancients fei 
that Andromeda was expos'd to be - 
vour'd by the ſea-monſter. Here it was 
St. Peter rais'd Tabitha to life again, 
and in its neighbourhood he ſaw the 
ſheet let down from heaven with all 
ſorts of creatures in it, by which God 
gave him to underſtand, that he ought 
not to ſcruple admitting the Gentiles to 
the faith and baptizing them. Whilſt 
I was here expecting the caravan of 
camels, which comes from Rama, there 
roſe ſuch a violent ſtorm on the ſea, 
that no veſſel could come in for ſeveral 
days, and thoſe that were in the unſafe 
harbour were all loſt, particularly ours 
which took in irs loading in the day, and 
on Wedneſday night, the ſeamen going 
all to ſleep, without taking care firſt to 
ſecure her, ſhe ſunk with all the goods, 
only thoſe ſleepy beaſts being ſav'd by 
ſwimming aſhoar. 


The 
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The camel-driver came betimes on 


1693. Wedneſday the 26th, to awake me, in 


. order to let out with a {mall caravan of 


Rama 
town. 


thirty camels, but I choſe to ride upon 
an aſs. Having travel'd ten miles tho- 
rough a plain country, part untilPd and 
part tilled and planted with olive-trees, 
we came to Rama at hreak of day, where 
I was receiv'd by the ſuperior of the 
houſe of the capuchins of Feruſalem, 
who preſently gave an account of my 
arrival to the father guardian of Feru- 
ſalem, that with his leave I might go to 
that city. 

Rama, Ramma, Ramle, or Ramola, 
memorable for the ſepulcher of Rachel, 
and ſlaughter of her innocent children, is 


a little open town, inhabited by Arabs, 


Jeruſalem 
city. 


Jews, and Chriſtians. The country about 
it is fruitful, producing beſides wheat, 
good fruit, as grapes, figs, melons, and 
other ſorts. It was, as ſome believe, the 
country of St. Fo/eph of Arimathea, a 
ſecret diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Thurſday the 27th, I went with ſome 
fathers three miles off (I always mean 
Talian miles) to viſit the place call'd 
Lida, where St. George was beheaded, 
being a church ſerv'd by Greeks. As I 
return'd I was ſhew'd a Moſque, which 
had been a chriſtian church built by St. 
Helena, where under the high altar forty 
martyrs are bury'd, brought thither by 
her out of Armenia,. but the Arabs do 
not allow us to go in. The fathers al- 
ſo ſhew'd me, near the church of their 
Hoſpitium, the houſe of Nicodemus, who 
took our ſaviour down from the croſs. 

Friday the 28th, leave being come 
from the father guardian of Jeruſalem, I 
paid the the cuſtomer for Cafarre, or 
tribute, fourteen Albulchelb, worth ſo 
many ducats of Naples ; and he accor- 
ding to his duty furniſhing horſes, I ſet 
out on Saturday the 29th with ſome fa- 
thers, and the Cad: who was returning to 
Feruſalem. We travelPd twelve miles 
over the plain, and eighteen more over 


mountains planted with olive-trees ; paſ- 
ſing thorough the village of the good 
thief, ſo call'd becauſe he was born there, 
conſiſting of about 300 houles, and ſeat- 
ed on a mountain, with a ruin'd caſtle. 
About half way we ſaw Feremy's vil- 
lage, where they ſhow'd me a ruin'd 
monaſtery of Franciſcans, who had aban- 
doned it, becauſe ſome of them had been 


kill'd by the Arabs. Not far from it is 


ſeen the village where St. John Baptiſt 
was born. Paſling over the bridge we 
came into the valley of Zlah, famous in 
holy writ for the combat between Da- 
vid and the giant Goliab, whilſt Saul's 
army look*d on from the mountain next 
Jeruſalem; and that of the Philiſtians 
towards Rama. Hereabouts I alſo ſaw 
the noted caſtle of Emays on a hill, where 
the building is ſtill preſerv'd ſtanding (if 
it be the ſame) in which the two diſci- 
ples, after the reſurrection knew our ſa- 
viour in his breaking of bread. 

Being come to Feruſalem about the 
evening, the fathers directed me to go 
in at the gate of Damaſcus, that the 
Turks might ſee me and receive the tri- 
bute, becauſe I had not been at Feru- 
ſalem before. I went thither gccordingly 
with a ſervant, and finding no body at 
the gate, proceeded directly to the mo- 
naſtery of St. Saviour, without any ſtop 3 
but the guardian fearing ſome miſhap, 
perſuaded me to return and ſend ſome 
chriſtian to give notice to the Turks, 
that they might come to the place ap- 


pointed to enter my name, as they did. 


Then I went to the monaſtery, where 
the guardian receiv'd me very courte- 
ouſly. The ſtructure of this monaſtery. 
is not large, nor lofty, but convenient. 
There. are five ſmall altars in the little 
church ; three at the upper-end, and two 
againſt the pillars that ſupport the arch. 
The floor is laid with good black and 
white marble, but the main point is, 
that the church is decently and devoutly 
ſerved by fifty fathers. 


C HAP. VIII. 
The Deſcription of Jeruſalem, and the Holy Places. 


Eruſalem, formerly call'd Salem, So- 
J lima, and Capitolina, by the Turks 
urumobarech, and Leucoſt, and by the 
Natives Chutz, and Godtz, is in 31 de- 
grees of latitude. It was built by Mel- 
chiſedec, between two mountains, Calva- 
ry on the weſt, and Olivet on the eaſt, 
berween which and the city runs the 
brook Cedron, that loſes it ſelf in the 
dead fea. The remains of fo many no- 


ble ſtructures as are to be ſeen about 


this city, are a ſufficient teſtimony of 


its ancient ſplendor, tho? it be now quite 
alter'd from what it was, through the 
viciſſitude of fortune, and terrible ha- 
vock made in it at ſeveral times by 
ſundry nations. What cruelties were not 
executed in it by Antiochus, the ſon of 
Seleucus, and the other Antiochus his ſon ? 
who ſpar'd neither the walls, nor Solo- 
| mon's 
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mon's temple. Simon Maccabeus having 
ſubdu'd and reſtor'd the regal ſeat to 
it, 611 years after its firſt erection, 
Pompey the Great came eighty one years 
after, took it, and left only the name and 
ſhadow of irs magnificence. The tyrant 
Herod, having taken it after a long ſiege 
from Antiochus, in whom after 106 years 
the race of the Aſſamoneans ended, cruel- 
ly abandon'd it to fire and ſword. Nor 
was Agrippa any better, being the laſt of 
his ſtock, who dy'd wickedly as he had 
lived, about the time of Julius Ceſar. 
In him ended the regal title among the 


Fews, but not the calamities of Feruſa- 


lem, ſince not only the city was afterwards 
deſtroy d, but its famous temple wholly 
overthrown by the emperor Titus, who 
with famine and ſword ſlew a million and 
an hundred thouſand citizens about the 
year of our lord 71. He that would have 
a further account of its miſeries, may find 
enough of it in both ſacred and prophane 
hiſtories, that being a ſubject from my 
purpoſe. a 

The preſent Jeruſalem is not the ſame 
it was formerly, for its compals 1s leſs 
than three miles, and the inhabitants un- 
der 20000. It is ſeated at the foot of 
the aforementioned mountains, high on 
the weſt, and low on the eaſt, It has 
ſix gates, which are thole of Bethlem, 


mount Sion, Sterquilinia, or the dunghil- 


gate, St. Stephen's, Herod's, and of Da- 
maſcus ; beſides the golden gate, which 
is ſhut up. The walls are not ſtrong, 
nor have they any baſtidns, but ſmall 
towers, without cannon, or a ditch, ex- 
cept on the weſt ſide, where it is not 
very deep. Cloſe by is the caſtle built 
by the Piſans, on the ruins of David's 
tower, which reaches over the walls of 
the city. There is but a ſmall garriſon 
in it, and ſome pieces of cannon diſ- 
mounted, which they dream to have been 
Godfrey of Bolloign's. The old caſtle, 
when David had fix'd his court in it, 
after expelling the Jebuſites, was by him 
calPd Sion. | 

In the city they drink no other water 
but what they keep in ciſterns, which 
ſcours the belly like a purge 3 for that 
of the Fons fignatus runs only to the tem- 
= of Solomon, and the Cadi's Palace, and 
or many years paſt water is as dear as 
bread. The city and country about is 
govern'd by a Sangiack, ſubordinate to 
the Baſſa of Damaſcus. 

The fathers had been ſhut up ſeven 
months by reaſon of the plague, which 
had rag'd all about them; and the chri- 
ſtians being to be admitted to the bleſſed 
ſacrament, within a few days, the time 
was anticipated for my ſake. Hereupon 
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to hear maſs at the father's church, where 
I obſerv*d that the women there do not 
cover their faces, with a mask, like the 
Egyptians, and all their body is wrap'd 
in a white ſheet, wearing on their head 
a Tadema, that is, a cap with ſeveral 
points. An infant was baptiz'd, and the 
father choſe me for godfather. 

About Evening I went to viſit the 
holy places, attended by a father ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, and the inter- 
preter of the monaſtery. Firſt we went 
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to mount Calvary, and aſcending many Mount 
ſteps, entred into a ſmall church, ſup- Calvary. 


pos'd by the Greeks to be the place where 
Abraham, by order from God, would 
have ſacrific'd his ſon 1ſaac. A few ſteps 
further is a dark vault, formerly St. Pe- 
ter's priſon, and tie Tyrks ſtill make uſe 
of it as ſuch. 

In another Greek church, which was 
once the houſe of Zebedee, they ſhew 
the place, where St. Jobn Evangeliſt, and 
St. Fames's ſons were born; and behind 
it the apartments that belong*d to the 
knights of the holy ſepulcher. Then 
we paſs'd through a midling arch, which 
they call the iron gate, through which 
St. Peter, when deliver'd out of priſon, 
went out of the city with the angel. 
Not far from thence we came into St. 
Mark's houſe, where they fay St. Peter, 
when the angel left him, withdrew to 
meet the reſt of the apoſtles; who are 
ſaid to have there begun to baptize in a 
ſtone-font, ſtill to be ſeen : at preſent 
this place is a little church of Sirians. 
At a ſmall diſtance is the houſe where 
St. Thomas liv'd, which now is a Moſque, 
and the houſes of the three Marks, of 
Cleophas, of James, and of Salome, into 
which there is no entering, becauſe they 
are inhabited by Turtiſb women. Fur- 
ther on, entering into a ſpacious court, 
I ſaw the church of St. James, with a 
good monaſtery inhabited by fifty Arme- 
nian fathers. There are two great gates 
to the Church, which is ſupported by 
four large pillars, making a ſquare, and 
three iſles, laid with good marble. It 
was built by the Spaniſh nation, in ho- 
nour of St. James, who was beheaded 
in that place; and the particular ſpot 
on which he ſuffer'd martyrdom is ſeen 
in a ſmall arch, in the third chappel on 
the left fide of the gate. In the firſt on 
the fame fide, is worſhip'd the body of 
St. Macarius, Biſhop of Feruſalem. The 
Armenian patriarchs ſeat it on the right 
hand of the altar. In a mile of the 
womens little church, on the left of the 
great one, there are three ſpeckled ſtones, 
on the biggeſt whereof, brought from 
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mount Sinai, Moſes broke the tables of 
the law, when the people would not 
keep it; the other on the right was 
taken out of the river Fordan, near the 
place where Chriſt was baptiz'd by 
St. Jobn; the third on the left, was on 
mount Wabor, in the very place where 
our Saviour was transfigur'd. All the 
pilgrims that come to viſit the holy pla- 
ces, are well treated by theſe Greek fa- 
thers, who find them good lodgings, and 
ſtables for their horſes. 

Going out of the city at king David's, 
or mount Sion gate, we ſaw the bury- 
ing place of all our catholick chriſtians, 
and cloſe by the remainder of an old 
wall of the houſe in which the bleſſed 
virgin dy*d, and St. Jobn ſaid maſs ſome- 
times. 


Church of Then Paying a zecchine, I went in to 


the apo- 
ſtles made 


a Moſque. 


ſee the church of the holy apoſtles, 
which now ſerves for a Moſque. It has 
but one iſle, but large after the faſhion 
of the country, with only two pillars. 
At the weſt end is the tower or ſteeple, 
whence the Santone calls the people to 
prayers. A few ſteps lead down to the 
under-church, which is low, but longer 
than the upper. In this place our Sa- 
viour kept the paſſover with his diſci- 
ples, inſtituting the moſt holy facra- 
ment of the Euchariſt; appear'd to them 
after his reſurrection, and conſecrated 
St. James biſhop of Feruſalem. Here 
the holy ghoſt came down upon the 
apoſtles in fiery tongues. Hither they 
ſay St. Peter came when he was by the 
angel deliver'd out of priſon ; St. Mat- 
thias was elected into the number of the 
apoſtles, inſtead of Judas; St. Stephen 
was made deacon with his ſix compa- 
nions ; the apoſtles hid themſelves du- 
ring the perſecution of king Agrippa; 
and they held the counſe] where it was 
decreed that circumciſion was not neceſ- 
ſary. Here the pillar was kept at which 
our Saviour was ſcourg'd. Here St. Pe- 
ter ſaid his firſt maſs on the feaſt of 
Pentecoſt, as did St. John. Here is to 
be ſeen King David's ſepulcher ſixteen 
ſpans long, made by Solomon, Some 
authors alſo affirm that St. Stephen's 
tomb is here. Near the Cenaculum, or 

reat room, they ſhew the place where 
fog Manaſſes was bury'd. They will 
have it, that the lamb our Saviour eat 
with his diſciples at the laſt ſupper was 
roaſted under the ſtairs that come down 
to this place; which as it may be likely, 
is a matter of no moment. Without the 
church is the ciſtern, where the apoſtles 
parted in order to $0 preach the faith 
throughout the world. This church was 
built by St. Helen, as were all the others 


of the holy places, and afterwards re- 


pair*d by Saygcha, Queen of Naples and 
Sicily. 
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On mount Sion, which is cloſe by, Mount 
and where the ruins of David's palace Sion. 


are ſtill to be ſeen, is another ſmall but 
neat church, kept by the Armenians, in 


hou 


the pare where Caiphas the high prieſt's Caiphas's 
e ſtood, in the porch whereof was houſe, 


the fire at which St. Peter was warming now a 
himſelf, when he deny'd chriſt three Church. 


times; and therefore they ſhew in the 
wall of the ſame church, the place where 
the cock crow'd, the pillar not being 
there at preſent. They alſo ſhew on the 
left of the altar, a vault in which Chriſt 
was confin'd and ſcourg'd the firſt time. 
On the altar is fix'd, and takes up a 
one part of it, the ſtone of the hol 
epulcher, which the Armenians too 
from that church, during the war of 
Candia, when it was given then in cu- 
ſtody, the catholick fathers being caſt 
into priſon, In this ſame place Judas 
ſold Chriſt for thi ieces of money, 
and here he reſtor'd m to go hang 
himſelf in deſpair. | 

In a croſs-way without the city, they 
ſhew'd me where the bleſſed virgin 
wrought the firſt miracle after her 
death, as the apoſtles were carrying 
2 to bury it in the valley of Jo- 
apbet. 

Returning into the city by the ſame 
gate, I took notice, behind the garden of 
the monaſtery of St. James, of the houſe 


of Annas, where Chriſt was bound to an Auna“ 
olive- tree, the branches whereof are ſtill houſe a 


in the porch of the church built there, 
and held in great veneration by the Arme- 
nians that officiate there. On the left 
hand within the ſame church, they ſhew 
the door, now made up, at which our 
Saviour went out, after — had been exa- 
min'd, concerning his doctrine and diſci- 
ples, and ſtruck over the face. 

We went out at again at the Porta Ster- 
quilinia, or dunghill-gate, ſo call'd be- 
cauſe of the filth hard by it, thorough 
which our Saviour was led bound to 
Annas. An hundred paces from it [I 
ſaw a grot or cave, now ruin'd, where 
St. Peter bitterly bewaiPd his offence in 
denying, his maſter. 


Entring the city again, we went down Where the 


church. 


towards the lower part, and paſſed tho- b. virgin 
rough a garden under the arches of s Pre- 


the temple, where the virgin Mary was 
preſented by her parents. It was once 
a church call'd of the Preſentation, with 
a monaſtery of nuns; but is now a 
Moſque, where the Turks keep their young 
daughters to be educated under the 
tuition of certain matrons, till they 

are 


ented. 


e the 
gin 
pre- 
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are marriageable. The ſtructure is mag- 
nificent, being built of very large ſmooth 
ſtones, the leaſt of them being four ſpans 
ſquare; and by what could be diſcern'd 
going under it with a light, the church 
is large with ſeven out-lets, compos'd 
of the fix orders, each of which has 
three pillars. 

Going along the Bazar, or market, we 
came to the gate call'd Specio/a, through 
which Chriſt entred when he went to the 
temple, and diſputed with the doctors. 
The bleſſed virgin entred at the ſame 
when ſhe came to preſent the child Fe- 
ſus in the hands of holy Simeon, and 
there it was St. Peter heaPd the Parali- 
tick. This leads to long and lofty arch- 
es that run to the temple of Solomon, ab- 
ſolutely forbid being ſeen by chriſtians. 

Monday the laſt day of Auguſt, I 
went to ſee the hoſpital of St. Helen, 
which is really a great ſtructure. It was 
built to lodge the pilgrims that viſited 
the holy places. For which purpoſe 
there are ſeveral long galleries, and 
there ſtill remain ſeven great cauldrons, 
in which they dreſs'd meat for the poor. 
The Turks now do the ſame, giving 
alms ſome days even to chriſtians. 

Going on near the gate of Cedron, now 
call'd St. Stepben's, I was ſhewn the Piſ⸗ 
cina Probatica, or Pool of Betheſda, where 
our ſaviour heal'd the man that had lain 
thirty eight years under his diſtemper. 
It is a hundred paces long, ſixty in 
breadth, and forty in depth, all made of 

ood ſtone. In the upper ſtreet is the 
ouſe of the Phariſee, where St. Mary 
Magdalen pour'd forth her precious oint- 
ment on the feet of our Lord, waſhing 
them with her tears, and wiping them 
with her hair; by which means ſhe ob- 
tain'd pardon of her ſins. In memory 
whereof there is adjoining to it a devout 
chappel of the invocation of the ſame 
faint ; tho* the houſe is inhabited by 
Turks. Near the ſame gate of St. Stephen, 
adjoining to the wall of the city, 1s the 
houſe of St. Anne, where the bleſſed vir- 
gin was born, with a good church, but 
not well adorn'd, as being in the power 
of Mahometans. Without the gate, a- 
long a ſtreet that goes down I was ſhewn 
the place where St. Stephen was ſton'd, 
and the ciſtern cut out of the ſolid hard 
rock into which his body was caſt. 


A Church Going further, beyond Cedron I went 
of ſeveral into the church where the bleſſed virgin 
Nations. was bury'd. Deſcending forty ſeven ſteps, 


I ſaw on the right, the altars, where St, 
Joachim, and St. Anne were bury'd, 
and on the left about half way the 
ſtairs, where St. Joſeph was interr'd 
on the floor of the church, near the 
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prieſts ſay maſs; on the right is that 
of the Facobites ; on the left that of 
the I & the high altar without 
them belongs to the Armenians ; on the 
right that of the. Sirians, and behind 
that of the Grecians, Within another 
very little chappel, ro which there are 
two ſmall doors, is the altar where the 
bleſſed virgin was bury'd, which is 
ſerv'd by our catholicks ; there I heard 
maſs, celebrated by two fathers of St. 
Saviours. Without the church on the 
right is the grotte, or cave, where our 
ſaviour ſweated blood, It was enlarg'd 
and made more lightſome, that it might 
contain a greater number of chriſtians ; 
and becauſe (beſides the inconveniency) 
it ſeem'd leſs decent to go into it from 
the garden of Gethſemam, through that 
narrow hole our ſaviour went in at, the 
door was made which ſerves now, the 
other being ſhut up out of reſpect. There 
ſtill remain in this garden of Gethſema- 
ni eight olive trees, which as they ſay, 
are omg from thoſe that were there 
when our ſaviour pray*d ; the ninth hav- 
ing been burnt by the Turks. There 
is alſo the place where the bleſſed virgin 
was, whilſt St. Stephen was ſton'd; as 
alſo where ſhe left her girdle to St. Tho- 
mas. In other reſpects it is no fruitful 
place, being for the moſt part bare rock ; 
but there are excellent figs, whereof I 
eat as many as I could, the fathers in- 
viting me ſo to do, becanſe the place 
belongs to them, through the charity of 
an Engliſb-Man, who bought it of a 
Mabometan to give it to them. 

Returning to the city, I went along 
the dolorous ſtreet (which 
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begins at Pi- Pilat's 


lat's houſe, and ends at mount Calvary) Houle. 


the ſame way our ſaviour paſs'd with 
the croſs on his back. F ir. we went 


into Pilat's houſe (near which is a black 
arch'd room, where our Lord was ſcourg'd 


the ſecond time) and went up other ſtairs 
than thoſe our ſaviour was carry'd up, 
which were long ſince remov'd to Scala- 
Santa at Rome. In the firſt floor is a 
lightſome arch'd room, which was the 
Pretorium, or court, where Pilat gave 
ſentence» of death againſt our ſaviour ; 
here being a ſort of Divan, or place 
lifted up one ſtep : Under it is a dark 
room, now made a ſtable, in which our 
Lord was crown'd with thorns. Goin 
up to the top of the houſe, Itook a fu 
view of Solomon's temple. 


This temple was built by that king, Solomon's 
with an incredible charge, in the ſpace Temple. 


of eight years, laying out on it, not 
only his own exceſſive wealth, but al- 


ſo the rich ſpoils his father had taken 
| from 
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GN from his enemies. I will forbear ſpeak- In the ſquare is the arch that ſupported The place 


1693. ing of its glory and magnificence, be- the balcony, or open gallery, where where 
WV cauſe baly wil ſpeaks of it at large, Pilat ſhew'd him to the people, fa ng, "ag 
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and ſhall only by the by hint at the ma- Behold the Man; and there is no doubt 


ny calamities it fell under at ſeveral 


times. Firſt, Seſac, king of Egypt, rob'd 


it of all its ornaments, being afterwards 
reſtor'd by king Jqias; in the eighteenth 

ear of his reign, it was again utterly 
ſubverted by hs impiety of king Zede- 
chiah ; who went not unpuniſh'd for his 
wickedneſs, being taken priſoner by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and his eyes put out, 
after he had ſeen his wretched ſons cut 
in pieces. Being again rebuilt, Antio- 
chus the fon of Seleucus plunder'd, and 
prophan'd it; and being ſtil] reſtor'd, 
tho? not to its firſt ſplendor, it was de- 
ſtroy'd by the emperor Titus, and the 
whole city ſubverted in the year of 
Chriſt ſeventy one. At laſt Adrian the 
emperor, on its ruins, erected a temple 
to Jupiter, after he had ſubdu'd the rebel- 
lious country of Jury; not to mention o- 
ther viciſſitudes, this wonderful ſtructure 
has run through ſince thoſe times, ſo that 
it is now quite another thing than what it 


was. 
What I could obſerve from the afore- 
faid place, is a large ſquare a mile about, 
with twelve gates. About it there are 
many chappels, and dwellings of prieſts, 
as alſo the Cadi's palace, where our pa- 
triarch once liv'd, and ſeveral trees in the 
middle. Thence they go into the ſecond 
place which is round, and leſs than a 
quarter of a mile in compaſs, enclos'd 
with walls, with ſeveral ſtately gates and 
marble pillars. In the midſt of this place 
is Solomon's temple, in the form of an 
octogon, with four gates diametrically 
oppoſite to one another, built on the 


'  out-ſide of tile, or hard brick, till where 


Herod's 
Palace. 


the cupola begins, which is of lead, 
which cloſes it beautifully. Adjoining to 


the temple on the eaſt-ſide, is an open 


allery, ſupported by ſmall pillars, where 
Soy . 6 wi i 288 brought from 
mount Olivet, on which our ſaviour ſtood 
when he aſcended into heaven. I could 
diſcover nothing elle at that diſtance, for 
the Turks put to death all chriſtians that 
go into it, or oblige them to .renounce 
their faith. 

Oppoſite to Pilat's, is Herod's houſe, 
tho? all late built, and little of antiquity to 
be ſeen in it; yet we went in at a little 
door, the firſt being ſhut, near which is a 
ſmall arch, where our redeemer ſtood, be- 


of its being the ſame, becauſe the ſtones 
worn by time teſtifie its antiquity. 
Further on is the door, through which 
the bleſſed virgin paſſed to meet our 
ſaviour, not being able to come the 
ſtreet-way becauſe of the throng ; and 


ſeeing him fall down under the weight where 
of the croſs, ſhe fainted; for which Chriſt fell. 


reaſon, the church that now ſtands in 
that place is call'd of the Swooning. 
There they ſay, Simon Cyreneus help'd 
to carry the croſs. A few paces fur- 
ther, 1s the little houſe of Lazarus, and 
further ſtill, that of Dives, built on 
arches, under which, there is a tho- 


roughfare. In this the governour lives, Other par- 
in Pila?'s the Baſſa, and in Herod's one ticulars. 


Muſtapha a Turk. In the ſame ſtreet 
of ſorrow, is the little houſe of St. Ve- 
ronica, who, as the antient tradition af- 
firms, brought a cloth to wipe our ſa- 
viour's face, and the picture of it, re- 
main'd imprinted on it. Not far from 
it is the juſtice gate, through which 
our ſaviour went out, with the croſs on 
his back, now ſhut up; where there is 
a marble pillar, on which the ſentence 
of death was affix*d according to cuſtom. 
At a little diſtance is a ſmall tower of 
hard ſtone, which deſerves not the name 
of a fort, call'd the tower Antoniana, 
where Saladine fortify'd himſelf, when 
he took the holy city; and hard by 
are the ruins of the palace of Godfrey 
of Bolloign, king of Feruſalem. 

That fame Monday in the evening, 
the father Guardian perform'd the ce- 
remony of waſhing mine, and fix other 
religious pilgrims by with ſo much ſo- 
lemnity, that it laſted two hours. This 
good religious man, whoſe name is F. 
John Baptiſt d' Antine, daily exerciſes 
himſelf in virtuous acts of chriſtian hu- 
mility, even to waſhing the diſhes of 
the refectory. I am much oblig'd to 
his goodneſs, becauſe he continually at- 
tended me in ſome indiſpoſition I had, 
and treated me affectionately with ſweet- 
meats of the country. 

Going out on Tueſday the firſt of Sep- 
tember, betimes in the morning at Beth- 
lehem gate, and aſcending to mount Si- 
on, the way the apoſtles carry'd the 
bleſſed virgin to her tomb, as has been 
ſaid before; I was ſhewn oppoſite to it, 


fore he was carry*d into Herod's preſence; the valley call'd of 1!/-Counſel, becauſe valley of 
and going up, we ſaw the court of juitice, there Caiphas and his counſellors reſolv'd ill Coun- 
like a little hall, where he was examin'd our ſaviour ſhould die; which has alſo ſel. 
by Herod, and not anſwering clad in a given the name to the little village, in- 


white garment, and ſent back to Pilat. habited by Arabs, on the top of the 
mountain, 


y of 
un- 


Crap. VIII. 


mountain, which over-looks the valley. 
Going over a-foot to the further end of 
the id valley, we found ſeveral tombs 
of Jews, and at the foot of the mountain, 
the holy field, bought with the thirty 
pieces of money Chriſt was ſold for, to 
bury pilgrims. This ſepulcher is thirty 
foot ſquare, cut out of the rock. In the 
upper part of it, there are ſome vent- 
holes, through which the Armenians let 
down their dead bodies. Below that 1s 
the cave, where eight of the apoſtles hid 
themſelves, when Chriſt was crucified 
and below that again, is a deep well, 
where Nehemiah the high prieſt hid the 
holy fire, when the Jews were carry'd 
captives to Babylon. A little higher 1s 
the place, where the prophet 1/aiah was 
ſaw'd in the middle; and a white mul- 
bery tree inſtead of the cedar, that open'd 


and hid him in its trunk. Cloſe by the 


ſaid mulbery tree, is the pool of Siloe, 
where our Lord gave ſight to the blind 
man. Ir is all artificial, forty ſpans long, 
fixteen in breadth, and twenty 1n depth, 
with water in it, which is not very good, 
and runs out to the fountain, where they 
fay, our bleſſed lady waſh'd the linnen of 
her infant Jeſus ; therk are above twenty 
ſteps down to the water. 

5883 along the valley of 7o/a- 


Foyjaphat. phat, they ſhew'd me on the right, the 


country houſe of Siloe, where Solomon 
kept his concubines, and on the top of 
the hill, the palace of the daughter of 
Pharaoh king of Egypt; which for that 
reaſon, is now call'd the mountain of ſcan- 
dal. At the end of the ſame valley, and 
at the foot of another mountain, which 
is the very ſame on which Judas hang'd 
himſelf on one of Pharaoh's fig- trees, 
are the ſepulchers of the eus, who on 
that ſcore, pay the Turks a Zecchine a 
day, whether they bury or not. Further 
on, is the ſepulcher of Zachariah, the 
ſon of Barachias, who was ſlain between 
the temple and the altar, all of one piece, 
cut out of the rock : cloſe by which is 
the cave in which St. James hid himſelf, 
when our ſaviour was crucify'd, ſwearing, 

e would not eat, till he ſaw him riſen 

m the Dead; for which reaſon, our ſa- 
viour appear'd to him the third day, 
bringing him ſomething to eat. A few 
paces further, is the ſepulcher of Ab/alom, 
all of a piece as far as the firſt corniſh, 
like St. James's cave, and it being empty, 
I went in as far as the cupola. Behind 
this was made ſuch another ſepulcher, 
cut out of the hard rock to bury king Jo- 
ſaphat. In the midſt of the brook Cedron, 
which at preſent is quite dry, on a ſtone, 
is to be ſeen the print of our ſaviour's foot 
when he fell there, as he was led bound. 
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Going up again, I went to ſee the two Grun. 
arches of the golden gate, through 1693. 


which our ſaviour entred in triumph on 
Palm Sunday, but it is now ſhut, as was 
ſaid before. After evenſong, the holy 
ſepulcher being open'd, I went in to 
viſit all the holy places belonging to it. 


Having heard maſs betimes on Sun- Bethania. 


day morning, being the 2d of Septem- 
ber, I mounted one of the father pro- 
curator generals horſes, and ſet out for, 
Bethania, attended by the interpreter 
and fathers. Having travell'd a mile 
and a half on the mountain, I was ſhewn 
the place where Chriſt coming from the 
river Jordan, curs'd the fig-tree, of 
which no memory remains. Beyond that 
on the right hand is a great wall, which 
they ſay, is an outlet of the houſe of 
Simon the leper, who invited our Savi- 
our. Below that, and above the city 
Bethania, is the caſtle of Lazarus, 
whereof a wall is ſtill ſtanding fourteen 
ſpans thick, and as firm as a rock. 
Under it, entring at a narrow door, 
there is a deſcent of twenty eight ſteps 
to his ſepulcher, cut like the reſt out 
of the hard rock. Firſt, there is a lit- 
tle room, out of which is a paſſage 
through a narrow hole, that was ſhut 
up with a ſtone to another, where there 
is only a ſmall altar, to ſay maſs up- 
on the very tomb, whence he was cal- 
led by our Saviour, Above that, is ſeen 
the foundation of St. Mary Magdalen's 
houſe, and of Martha's, with a ciſtern 
cut in the ſtone, whoſe water I found 
was not good to drink. 

Not far off, they ſhew a ſharp ſtone, 
on which they ſay, our Saviour fate, 
whilſt he was talking to Martha about 
the death of Lazarus; and going on the 
way of mount Olivet on the right, in 
the place call'd Bettaſen, they ſhew a hil- 
lock, where Chriſt mounted upon the aſs, 
to enter 7eruſalem upon a Palm Sunday. 


Above that is mount Olivet, whence Mount 
Chriſt aſcended into heaven, leaving O/ivet. 


two prints of his feet behind, one of 
which was carry'd into Solomon's tem- 
ple, and the other remains there upon 
a hard pebble ſtone. This place is ſhut 
up within a round chappel, the key 
whereof is kept by a Mebometan San- 
tone. Next, in a great court, enclos'd 
with a wall, I ſaw the ſtone on which 
the apoſtles fate, call'd Yiri Galilæi, 
or men of Galilee, Deſcending from 
the mount on the left hand, a pillar lies 
on the ground, near which, the angel 
appear*d to the bleſſed virgin, who was 
viſiting the places of the paſſion, giving 
her a branch of palm tree, as a preſage 
of her death; and on the ſame ſide is 
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GemzLLt the cave, where St. Pelagia did pennance chers are certainly the moſt rare and 
1693- and dy'd. 
WV Oppoſite to it, is the place, where 


they ſay, Chriſt compos'd the lord's 
prayer; at a ſmall diſtance on the right, 
where he wept on the city of Feru/alem 
(now there is a houſe) and not far 
from it he preach'd to the apoſtles up- 
on the day of judgment. Lower ſtill 
are the ſepulchers of the Prophets, that 


-open'd at our Saviour's death; and 


twelve caves cut in the rock, where the 
report is, that the apoſtles compos'd the 
creed. 

There being no going to the river 
Jordan at any time but Eaſter, when there 
are many pilgrims, and a good 2 
of ſoldiers for ſear of the Arabs; I was 
frisfy*'d with beholding it from the top 
of mount Olivet, as alſo the dead fea, 
where the five cities of Sodom, Gomorra, 
&c. were deſtroy*d ; and which they told 
me was 160 miles long, and ſixteen in 
breadth, and its water very ſtinking. 
They alſo ſhew'd me at a diſtance an- 
other mountain, called of the Quarentine, 
where Chriſt faſted forty days. 

After veſpers, going out at the gate 
of Damaſcus, a Dervis came to open us 
their Moſque, where there is a vaſt cave 
cut in the ſolid rock, 150 paces abour, 
and thirty in height. In the midft of it, 
is a large plain place, where they ſay, 
the prophet Feremiah walk'd, when h 
compos'd his Lamentations ; and up high 
on the right hand coming in, the ſtone 
on which he lay. Half a mile further, 
are the tombs of three kings cut out 
of the rock. The firſt entrance is tho- 
rough a narrow hole, crawling on all 
fours, into a handſome room fifteen foot 

uare, in which there are little doors. 

he firft on the left, leads 'to a room 
little leſs than the other, about which, 
there are fix other ſmall doors, being 
the paſſage to as many tombs. The ſe- 


"cond door is the way to ſuch another 


room, containing ſeven ſepulchres; but 
there are two or three tombs in every 
ohe, and particularly one of marble un- 
cover'd, where they ſaid, a king had 
been bury'd. The third alſo, is a tho- 
roughfare to a room, that has nine lit- 
tle — to other Sepulchers, with two 
or three burying places on a ſide. En- 
tring at one of theſe doors artificially 
e! of marble, and which only is now 
ſtanding, of many more there were, we 
ſaw another king's tomb open, which 
had for its device a bow, and a bottle 
carv*d at the head of it. The fourth door 
in the firſt room gives paſſage, tho? diffi- 
cult, to the third' royal ſepulcher, whoſe 
marble tomb is broken, Theſe ſepul- 


wonderful work to be ſeen at Jeruſalem ; 
and the more becauſe all the neceſſaries 
for ſhutting and opening are made of the 
ſame ſtone. 

Going thence towards the wall of 
the city, is Jeremiab's dungeon, which 
is a double arch'd pool, in which th 
lay, that prophet ſtood up to the nec 
in water. All theſe places are ſeen at 
the expence of a few Medines, or ſix- 
pences, becauſe the miſerable condition 
of thoſe Arabs makes them be ſatisfy'd 
with a little. 

Thur/day the third, the father procura- 
tor lent me his horſe to go to Bethlehem, 
ordering two interpreters and three fa- 
thers to bear me company. We could 
not get out of the city betimes, becauſe 
the Turks kept the gates ſhut, by rea- 
ſon of the prayers, the grand ſeignior 
had order'd to be faid every Thurſday, 
for the good ſucceſs of the war ; the 
which being ended, and the gates open- 
ed, we went on, ſeeing near the ci 
Bathſheba*s bath, enclosd with high walls, 
one hundred paces in length, forty in 
breadth, and thirty in depth, ſo ſeated, 
that it might be overlook*d from king 
David's palace, which ſtood on the ſide 
of the hill, as has been faid before. 

Two miles from Feruſalem, on the 
left, is a fig-tree, in the very place where 
the oak was planted, under which the 
virgin Mary reſted with the infant Jefus, 
when the came to preſent him in the 
temple. Oppoſite to it, but a mile from 
the road, on the top of the hill, is a 
tower, where they ſay, St. Simeon dy'd. 
Further on, in the midft of the way, 
is a ciſtern, near which, the three wiſe 
men ſaw the ſtar again, and on the right 
of the road, a few paces from it, there 
appear two walls ſtanding, which, as 
they ſay, belong to the houſe where the 
prophet Habakkuk was, when the angel 
carry'd him to Babylon, to give food to 
Daniel in the lion's den. At a ſmall di- 
ftance is the place where Elias the pro- 
phet reſted, when he fled the perſecution 
of 7ezabel ; a plain proof whereof, is 
the print of his limbs left in the hard 
rock on the right hand of the road. 
The Greeks in memory hereof, have buitr 
a monaſtery cloſe by on the left, under 
the ſame title, where they celebrate the 
divine office. 

Further on the right, there is ſtill ſtand- 
ing part of the wall of the tower where 
Jacob reſted, when he came out of Me- 
ſopotomia; and the remains of the ſepul- 
cher of his wife Rachel, who dy'd there, 
are half a mile further. 


Before 
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Bethlehem. 


Before we came into Bethlehem, we 
took notice of the ciſtern, of whoſe wa- 
ter, David having a deſire to drink, yet 
afterwards refus'd it, becauſe his comman- 
ders paſs'd through the midſt of the ene- 
mies army that lay about it, with great 
danger of their lives to fetch it for him. 
At laſt, after ſix miles riding, we came 
to Bethlehem, and reſted our ſelves in the 
monaſtery of the Capuchins. 

Bethlehem, the moſt glorious city in 
the world, for the birth, not of Benja- 
min, but of the Saviour of the world, 
is ſeated in 31 degrees of latitude ; thinly 
inhabited, and by very few catholicks. 
Being ſeared on a pleaſant hill, it enjoys 
an excellent air, ſo that St. Paula the 
Roman had much reaſon to chooſe it 
for her place of abode, and dy'd there 
in the year 404. The chief church of 
this city, reſtor'd not long ſince * the 
Greek religious men to the catholicks, 
is one of the beſt in the eaſt, for it has 
five iſles, made by four rows of good 
marble pillars, ten in a row, in all for- 

: beſides which, there are ten in the 
hoir, which is enclos'd quite round with 
a wall. The pavement is handſome, and 
the roof of a proportionable height. 
The monaſtery has a good garden, and 
convenient lodgings, in which twelve re- 
ligious men live. They have another 
ſmall church, dedicated to St. Catherine, 
pav'd with good marble of the country, 
which they made uſe of, before they re- 
cover'd the great church. The Greek 
fathers have alſo their church and mona- 
ſtery adjoyning to the great one, ſepa- 
rate from that of the Armenians, which 
is near to the great gate, with a way 
into our church, that they may have 
the conveniency of worſhipping the holy 


manger, and the place where our Saviour 


was born. There is a deſcent to this 
happy, and moft venerable place, out 
of the choir of the great church, down 
two oppoſite da of ſixteen ſteps 
each. 

The very place of the nativity, at the 


our Savi- end of the cave, is cover'd with a great 
our's birth marble ſtone, in reverence to it, on 


which a ſtar is cut; and they uſe to fa 

maſs, as on an altar. The manger 1s 
adorn'd the beſt it could be, with three 
pillars, one in the middle, and the others 
at the ends. In the angle, a ſtep lower, 
are two other ſmall pillars of an equal 
bigneſs, between which, is a thing like 
a manger, of marble, with a little ſpace 
in it, big enough to hold an infant ; 
and oppolite to it is the ſtone, on which 
the bleſſed virgin fate, with her ſon in 
her arms, when the wiſe men came to 
' adore him. This little cave is all become 
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black, and unequally cut out in the rock. Gews: 


On the weſt ſide it has been a little en- 


larg'd, that it might contain the fait 


ful; the floor is pav'd with a marble, 


and all the place breaths ſanctity and 
devotion. 


From the little church of St. Cathe- Burial of 
rine, there is a dark deſcent of twenty innocents, 


four ſteps cut in the rock, to a cave, 
where many of the holy innocents were 
bury*d, that were ſlain by Herod; and 
an altar erected in honour of them. On 
the left is St. Joſeph's chappel, whither 
they ſay, he retir'd at the birth of our 
Saviour : and then going up ten ſteps, 
there is another door at the foot of the 
cave of the nativity. Turning back at 
the end of theſe ſtairs on the right, a 
little door leads to a path cut in the 
rock ; on the right hand whereof, is the 
tomb of St. Euſebius the abbot ; and then 
again, entring into a little cave on the 
right, is the tomb of St. Ferome; and on 
the left that of St. Paula, and of Euſta- 
chia her daughter. Beyond that, in an- 


other larger room is St. Ferome's orato- 


ry, where he tranſlated the holy bible. 
On the left of the church, there are cer- 
tain ſtately oracles, ſupported by five 


pillars, where they ſay, the ſame Saint 


taught; at preſent it ſerves the Armenians 
for a ſtable. 

After dinner, I went about to ſee the 
other memorable places without Bethle- 
hem. In the firſt place, about a mile 
and a half out of the city, I faw in a 
plain, the village and cave of the ſhep- 

rds, to which there is a deſcent of fif- 
teen ſteps under ground, Within it is an 
altar to ſay maſs, and by it an arch, un- 
der which, there was formerly a church, 
ſince decay*d with age. In this ſame vil- 
lage, now almoſt diſinhabited, is the ci- 
ſtern they call our lady's ; becauſe ſhe 
paſſing that way, and being refus'd 
drink, the water of it ſelf miraculouſly 
ſwell'd up to the brim, and when ſhe 
had drank, return'd to its place, as is 
deliver'd by tradition. Three miles thence 
appears a round hill, which they call of 
the French ; becauſe that devout and va- 
lorous nation, maintain'd it ſelf there 
forty years after the taking of Bethalia, 
which was at the foot of the hill. There 
are ſtill remains of ſtructures on the 
top. 


Within Bethlehem, a piſtol ſhot from Our lady's 
the monaſtery, is the cave call'd our cave. 


lady's, becauſe the bleſſed virgin reti- 
red thither as ſhe was flying to Egypt. 
Entring through a narrow hole, there 
is a deſcent of ten ſteps, at the bottom 
whereof 1s the little cavern, with an al- 
tar in it. True it is, the devotion - 
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the faithful has been always making it big- 
ger than it was, by carrying away ſome 
of that white ſtone, which 1s very good 
for people in fevers, and for women that 
have loſt their milk, and therefore it 
1s now calPd the cave of the milk. Not 
far from thence, are the remains of the 
hoſpital, built by St. Paula. The ruins 
of the monaſtery built by her, are half 
a mile from the ſhepherd's cave. St. 
Foſeph's houſe was a musket ſhot from 
our lady's cave; but at preſent there 
remains no other memory of it, but 
only ſome ſmall part of the founda- 
tion, 

Two miles from Bethlehem, on the 
way to Tecue, where the prophet Ha- 
bakkuk was born, on the top of a hill is 
Solomon's country houſe, and a plenti- 
ful fountain of water, which perhaps was 
that king's delight; as alſo ſomewhat 
lower, his enclos'd garden (truly enclo- 
ſed by nature) where formerly there was 
fruit of all ſorts, but at preſent it is a 
meer field. Aſcending from the garden 
to the houſe, about two miles from it, 
there are three great fiſh-ponds, ſo or- 
dered, that the ſpare water of the up- 
per, falls into the lower. The firſt is 
200 paces in length, and go in breadth ; 
the ſecond 220, and go; the third of 
the ſame breadth, 160 in length; and 
all three eighteen paces in depth. In So- 
lomon's time, they were filPd with wa- 
ter, from the Fons ſignatus; but the 
conduit being now ruin'd, they receive 
none but rain-water. 

Since we have mention'd the Fons ſig- 
natus, it will be convenient to inform 
the reader, that it is in the road to He- 
bron, above the fiſh-ponds, and fourteen 
ſpans lower than the road; and that 
the water has three ſeveral ſources, 
which being all join'd, are convey'd by 
an aqueduct, to the holy city, into So- 
lomon's temple, and the Cadi's palace. 
This may be ſuppos'd to have been ſome 


place of recreation of King Solomon's, 


there being ſeveral curious pillars, and 
pieces of Moſaick work about the hill, 
perhaps the remains of ſome delightful 
manſion-houſe. 


S. Georges A mile from the aforeſaid fountain, 


Chain. 


is a church, dedicated to St. George, with 
a monaſtery, inhabited by four Caloyers, 
or Greek prieſts, very poor, yet reſpe- 
cted by the Turks for the Saint's ſake, 
becauſe they have the chain he was 
bound with, which being laid upon the 
neck of Turk,, Arab, or other perſon of 
any religion whatſoever, infallibly cures 
madneſs. Having ſeen all this, we re- 
turn'd very late at night to the monaſte- 
ry in Bethlehem. | 


Place. 


Tueſday the 14th having heard maſs, 
and receiv*d the bleſſed ſacrament at the 
altar of the holy nativity, I ſet out 


with the aforeſaid company. A mile 


from Bethlehem, I ſaw a plain in the 
valley, call'd Senacherib's field, where 
the angel in one night ſlew 185000 
men that went to beſiege Zeru/alem : but 
tho? the ſtory be certain, as deliver'd in 
holy writ ; yet there is much reaſon to 
doubt of the place, becauſe. of its ſmall 
extent for ſo great a number of men to 
encamp. ! 

Further forward, on the right of the 
hill, they told me, was the place where 
the men (ſent to diſcover by Moſes) found 
that great bunch of grapes, which was 
carry'd between two. Going on along 
the ſame valley, we came to a fountain 
of excellent water, where they told me, 
St. Philip baptized , 2 0 Candace's eu- 
nuch; and towards the top of the moun- 
tain, is the country houſe where that 
Saint was born. 9 0 

Two, miles beyond the mountain is 
the deſert, where St. John Baptiſt liv'd 
twenty three years, flying the craelty of 
Herod There is to be ſeen a haw- tree, 
on which they ſay, the Saint fed, and a 
ſpring of good water. Going down a 
conſiderable way into the hollow of the 
rock, is the cave, where he led a ve 
penitential life, lying on a hard rock ; 
there is now an altar to ſay mals. 


| Keeping on the way towards St. John's Zachary's 
monaſtery, half a mile ſhort of it, is the houſe. 


houſe of Zachary (formerly a nunnery) 


whither the bleſſed virgin went to viſit 


St. Elizabeth, and there compos'd the 
Magnificat. The building is half bury'd 
in the ground, fo that there is a deſcent 
of twenty five ſteps. There is an altar 
to ſay maſs, and by it, two great ar- 
ches, which were the cellar and refecto- 
ry of the nuns; in the biggeſt of them, 
is a ciſtern of extreme cold water, but 
not very good to drink. 


Thence we went to the monaſtery, St. Jabs. 


where the fathers receiv'd us very cour- 
teouſly. The church is. ſmall, and has 
a cupola ſupported by four pillars. On 
the right, there is a deſcent of ten ſteps 
to the place where St. John was born, 
made in the ſame manner like our Savi- 
our's. On the top of a hill, oppoſite to 
the deſert, is a country houſe, call'd Mo- 
din, or Suva, in the language of the 
country, in which the Maccabees were 
born, and afterwards bury*d near St. John 
BaptiſPs houſe, where there are ſtill ſe- 
ven arches of their tombs ſtanding. St. 
Samuel was interr'd on the ſame moun- 
tain, and there is now a church on the 
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Four miles from St. Jobn Baptiſt, in 
the ſame valley, is the monaſtery of the 
holy croſs, with thirteen Greet fathers, in 
the place where they ſay, the wood of 
the croſs was cut. The ſtructure is good, 
and the church, tho' ſmall, handſome; 
adorn'd with painting, and the pavement 
of Moſaick work. On the high altar is a 
hole, where the tree ſtood, that was cut 
down to make the holy croſs. 

Drawing near to Jeruſalem, is the place 
call'd Gibon, once the place king David 
delighted in, where Solomon was crown'd. 
Very little appears of the ſtructure, be- 
ſides a fiſh-pond fifty paces in length, 
thirty in breadth, and fifteen in depth. 
Here are the ſepulchers of Turks, and 
they talk as if it had been the habitation 
of giants. 

Not being able to go thither for fear 
of the Arabs, I endeavour'd at a diſtance 
to take a view of the place, where Chriſt 
fell into the company of the two diſci- 
ples, Luke and Cleophas : The village of 
Beleazar, where Abſalom murder'd his 
brother Ammon, for forcing his fiſter 
Thamar : The houſe of Cleophas, where 
Chriſt made himſelf known 1n the break- 
ing of bread : The field call'd Gabaon, 
where Joſbua overthrew five kings, ma- 
king the ſun to ſtand ſtill, that he might 
have a compleat victory: Samuel's foun- 
tain, and his ſepulcher : The ſepulchers 
of the Fews : The ſepulcher of queen 
Helen, and that of the queen of Sheba : 
The cells of St. Fobn Chryſaſtome, St. ohn 
Namaſcen, and St. Ba/il ; the grave where 
forty martyrs were found: The orato- 
ry of the abbot Arſenius : The fountain 
and oratory of St. Sabas ; and laſtly the 
cave of Engeddi, where David cut off the 
hem of SauPs garment, when he perſecu- 
red him. | 

Saturday the 5th, I paid ſixteen piaſtres, 
to have the holy ſepulcher open'd ; which 
charge, no chriſtian that enters the gates 
of Feruſalem can avoid, the Turks to 
that effect taking notice of their com- 
ing in. After dinner, I was very cha- 
ritably received by the guardian, and 
twelve friars that live there; they ma- 
king the uſual proceſſion, together with 
the prieſts of the upper monaſtery, that 
I might viſit all the holy places; which 
ceremony is alſo practiced at Bethlehem, 
when pilgrims arrive there. Thar night 
I was ſhut up in this ſacred place, becauſe 
the Turks lock it up and carry away the 


keys. 

Sunday the 6th I heard maſs, and re- 
ceived the bleſſed ſacrament in the holy 
ſepulcher. In the court before the gate 


of the church, there are ſix chappels, 


or little churches, call'd St. Mary of 
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Golgotha, St. George, St. Jobn Baptiſt, GznzLL 
St. Mary Magdalen, St. Michael, and 1693. 


St. Angel; kept for the moſt part by 
Greets, Armenians, and Coptis, who all 
have their churches and dwellings in the 
ſame place. The Greets are about twelve, 
the Armenians forty one, and only one 
Copti. The Sirians and Abiſſinians have 
no place there. 

The church of the holy ſepulcher has 
nothing beautiful, but = piety and 
devotion. It is very antient and dark, 
having no light but what comes from 
the top of the cupola, clos'd by a net 
of filed iron, through which, of neceſ- 
ſity, it rains down in winter upon the 
chappel of the holy ſepulcher, there be- 
ing no light to be let in any other way. 
It is all round up to the top, with four- 
teen marble pillars, and fix very antient 
pilaſters, which ſupport the arches about 
the church, over the which, there are 
ſeveral rooms, eleven of the Franciſcans, 
and ſix of the Greeks, but dark, and with- 
out ornament. 

Theſe laſt have a beautiful church 
on. the right hand of the gate, with 
good paintings, and a cupola, as alſo 
an excellent choir, and altar; near which 
is a majeſtick chair for their Patriarch. 
The Franciſcans officiate in theirs ad- 
Joyning to the ſepulcher, which though 
ſmall, is decently adorn'd. There are 
in it two round pieces of marble, near 
which our Saviour appear'd to the bleſ- 
ſed virgin after his reſurrection. Tho- 
rough an iron grate is ſeen the pillar, 
at which Chriſt was ſcourg'd, which is 
of marble, of ſeveral colours, and three 
ſpans high; near which is a ſtone, that 
was found in the ſepulcher. In the 
ſame great church, deſcending four ſteps, 
is the place where our Saviour appear- 
ed to St. Mary Magdalen like a gar- 
diner, but cover'd with a round mar- 
ble out of reſpect. Still proceeding 
along the firſt arch'd way on the ſide 
of the church, which on that ſide has 
two iſles; there is a deſcent of three 
ſteps into the priſon where our lord 
was kept, whilſt the croſs was prepa- 
ring: it is a dark arch'd chappel, ſup- 
ported by ſmall pn. which divide it 
into three iſles. Turning back towards 
the left, there are two holes, where 
they ſay, Chriſt fell: And going on to 
the ſecond arch'd way, behind the Greek 
church, is the chappel of Longinus, 
arched like the reſt, meanly adorned, 
and poſſeſs'd by the Greeks, as is that 
of the priſon. Cloſe to it is another 
chappel, with the place where the ſol- 
diers divided our Saviour's garments, 
kept by the Armenians. On the ſame 
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G fide, there is a deſcent of thirty ſteps to 
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Mount 
Calvary. 


the:channel of &, Hales, which b big- 
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r than the reſt, with a good cupola, 
fo ported by four pillars, which on the 
ſides leave two ſmall iſles ; where on 
the left, is the chappel of the good thief, 
kept by the Armenians : On the other 
fide is a chappel, kept by the Greeks, in 
which, near the ſtairs of mount Calvary, 
is the pillar of reproach, made of marble, 
of ſeveral colours, three ſpans high, and 
ſix about. 

Eleven ſteps cut in the rock, lead in- 
to the place, where St. Helen's croſs was 
found: This is a lofty dark chappel, be- 
longing to the catholicks. 

A little further, behind the Greek 
church, there is an aſcent of eighten ſteps 
up to mount Calvary, with four arches. 
In the firſt on the right, three ſpans above 
the pavement, is a hole in the ſtone; 
in which the holy croſs was fix'd, with 
a round piece of marble, on the floor, 
covering the ſpot, on which the bleſſed 
virgin ſtood, whilſt the croſs was rai- 
ſing; and near by it, a great and very 
deep opening ; and this belongs to the 
Greek fathers. On the left, is the place 
where our Saviour was nail'd to the 
croſs, with two altars, a great, and a 
little one. Under the fourth arch, there 
are five ſtones, which denote the place 
where chriſt was ſtripp'd, belonging to 
the catholicks, as does our lady's chap- 
pel, cloſe by it, to which there is a 
door from without. There it was, the 
bleſſed virgin and St. John ſtood, when 
Chriſt looking on them from the croſs, 
faid, Woman, behold thy Son; and to 
St. Fobn, Behold thy Mother. On the 
fame mountain is the dwelling of the 
Greeks. 

Deſcending from mount Calvary, we 
went into a chappel, kept by the Greeks, 
call'd Adam's * e becauſe there 
they ſay, our firſt parent's head was 
found. On the right of the door, is 
Baldwin's ſepulcher, and on the left, 
that of Godfrey of Bolloigne, brothers. 
There is another, they ſay, is Melchiſe- 
decł s; but I know not what ground they 
have for it. | 

Oppoſite to the great gate, is the ſtone 
of the holy anointing, on which our re- 
deemer was anointed. It is of white mar- 
ble, eight ſpans long, and four broad, 
enclos'd within iron baniſters. Below it, 
is a place kept by Armenians, mark'd 
on the pavement by a round ſtone, where 
Chriſt's friends ſtood to obſerve where 
he was bury'd. All theſe places are 
lighted by Tem lamps, and I viſited 


them in this order, in proceſſion with 


the fathers, 


The chappel of the holy ſepulcher is 
about twenty four ſpans-in compaſs, in 
the midſt of the church, with a little cu- 
— ſupported by twelve ſmall columns. 

ntring into it, at a little door, there 
appears by the light of ſeventeen ſmall 
lamps, that burn day and night, the ſtone 
the angel remov*d from the mouth of the 
ſepulcher, half bury'd in the ground. A 
narrow hole gives a paſſage into the ſe- 

ulcher, which is eight ſpans ſquare, where 
is the tomb, of the ſame length, which 
being cover'd with a marble ſtone, ſerves 
for an altar to ſay maſs on. Tho' there 
be three holes on the top to let out the 
ſmoak, yet the place is exceſſive hot, by 
reaſon of forty ſeven lamps burning there 
continually, Both this, and the oratory 
that contains it, are all hung within and 
without with ſilk. The Coptis have their 
chappel adjoyning to the back part of 
it; oppoſite to which (firſt paſſing tho- 
rough the chappel of the Sirians, and 
then through a way cut in a rock) are 
to be ſeen the tombs of Nicodemus, and 
Joſeph of Arimathea, cut out at length 
in the ſtone ; beſides that, which the lat- 
ter caus'd to be made for himſelf, in imi- 
tation of our Saviour's. | 


Then I went up the ſtairs near the place 4rmenian 
of Chriſt's friends, to the chappel of mak. 


the Armenians, and faw them ſay maſs. 
The 0 940 had on a cope, with a coller, 
like that of the habit of the Theatins, and 
a long cap on his head, He came our 
into the chappel, with a ſmall chalice, 
cover'd with a veil ; ſeveral ſilver horſe- 
bells the people there preſent had in 
their hands gingling, becauſe they are 
not allow'd there to ring other bells; 
but inſtead of them, they make uſe of 
a piece of wood twelve ſpans long, which 
upon occaſion, they beat with a wooden 
mallet. 

The plate that has been given by ſo ma- 
ny kings and er to the holy ſepulcher, 
is kept bury*d, for fear of the Turks, nor 
do they ſhew it to any pilgrim ; but the 
father guardian did me this ſpecial favour, 
by ordering it to be taken up, which the 
ſacriſtan was unwilling to do. This rich 
church ſtuff, conſiſted of a lamp of about 
300 pound weight, ſent thither by Phi- 
lip III. king of Spain; a croſs, chalice, 
and moſt coſtly veſtments, the gift of 
the moſt chriftian Lewis XIV. king of 
France ; other veſtments adorn'd with 
gold, pearls, and precious ſtones, ſent 
by king Philip II. and other chriſtian 
princes 3 a chalice by queen Catherine 
of England, and ſix candleſticks, four 
flower-pots, and a filver croſs, given 
by the city of Me/ina, in memory of 
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the letter, which thoſe people verily 
believe was writ to them by the bleſſed 
virgin: The Feſtival whereof they cele- 
brate with great pomp, on the ſecond 
of June; of which furniture, for its 
excellent workmanſhip, they make uſe 
upon the greateſt feſtivallss. 

The Greeks alſo open'd to me their 
Sanctum Sanftorum, where I worſhipp'd 
ſome precious relicks; as an arm of St. 
Mary Magdalen; a great piece of the 
holy croſs, and St. Fohn Baptiſts ſcull. 
Beſides this, I ſaw ſeveral boxes, cenſors, 
and other veſſels all of filver, ſuch as 
they uſe in their ceremonies, and a wood- 
en croſs of wonderful workmanſhip, 
carv*d by a Greek, with ſuch ſmall figures, 
that it requires a microſcope to diſcern 
them; as alſo ſome excellent pictures, 
drawn by Candiots and Muſcovites. 

Over this holy place, a Mahbometan 
Santone has his dwelling; not ſo much 
to guard it, as to receive the money paid 
for opening of it: And therefore on Mon- 
day the ſeventh, after having perform'd 
my devotions in the holy ſepulcher, I 
made him open me the door to go out. 
I went directly to St. Saviour's, where I 
was ſhew*d the curious and artificial lamp, 
ſent by the comiſſary of Naples, worth 
fourteen thouſand crowns ; and the copy 
of the holy Sudarium, or picture of our 
Saviour, imprinted on the cloth where- 
with the holy woman Veronica wip'd his 
face, ſent by the duke of Savoy. 

It is fit the reader be inform'd, that 
theſe holy places were many years ſince 
ſeiz?d upon by the Greets; but after a 
long trial before the Divan at Conſtan- 
tinople, they were reſtor'd to the Capu- 
chins ; the marqueſs de Chateauneuf, his 
moſt chriſtian ow 6 wg pave ono to 
the port, particularly ſupporting them 
for We feb — with the aſſiſt- 
ance of B. Dominick of Ruizaval a Bi. 
cainer, a perſon of admirable capacity, 
tho? a lay-brother. In memory of which 
benefit, thoſe fathers have put down 


the marqueſs in their table of maſſes GrurLI 


for benefactors, immediately next to 
the crown'd heads. Thus ſeven maſ- 
ſes being ſung every week in the holy 
ſepulcher ; the firſt is appointed for the 
pope, the ſecond for the emperor, the 
third for the king of Spain, the fourth 
for the _ of France, the fifth for the 
king of Poland, the ſixth for the repub- 
lick of Venice, and the ſeventh for the 
marqueſs de Chateauneuf. 

To return to the buſineſs in hand; 
this country is moſt holy and worthy 
of all veneration, as having been ſprink- 
led with the moſt precious blood of our 
Saviour; but on the other fide it is to 
be fled from, becauſe of the Turks and 
Arabs, who forbear no robbery or inſo- 
lency they can commit; and therefore 
the diſcreet pilgrim, as ſoon as he has 
perform'd his devotions, muſt make haſt 
and be gone, to be out of the power of 
thoſe Barbarians, who are utter enemies 
of the chriſtian name. Nor is it allow'd 
on any account, for a chriſtian to ſtand 
upon his defence, but he muſt ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be beaten; for if a chriſtian hap- 
pen to kill a Mahometan, his blood alone, 
which is certainly ſpilt, and his goods 
ſeiz d, is not a ſufficient attonement, but 
all his abettors, and his whole nation 
muſt pay ſeveral thouſand crowns. 
Tueſday the eighth, being the day of 
the nativity of the bleſſed virgin, and I 
to prepare for my journey, I hear'd maſs 
four hours before day, in the very houſe 
ſhe was born in. Many religious men, 
and chriſtians of the country were pre- 
ſent; and beſides private maſſes at ſe- 
vera] altars, there was one maſs ſung, 
after which, I, and all the catholicks 
receiv*d the bleſſed facrament. I ſhould 
not have had that conveniency at another 
time, becauſe the Turks have a Moſque 
over it, and do not ſuffer maſs to be Gd 
there, but only on that day; and this 
priviledge bought with a conſiderable 
ſum of money. 


CHAP. IX. 
The Author's return to Alexandria the ſame way he came. 


Return'd before day to St. Saviour's 
church, where the reverend father 
guardian gave me his bleſſing in his pa- 
triarchal veſtments; and then came to 
my lodging to wiſh me a good journey, 
with many expreſſions of tender affe- 
ction, and with him the father procura- 
tor general, both of them preſenting 
me with chocolate, and ſome devout 
gifts; and to compleat their kindneſs, 


caus'd two maſſes to be ſaid, one in the ho- 
ly ſepulcher, and the other on mount Cal- 
* for the happy ſucceſs of my voyage. 
etting on horſe- back without Berh- 
lebem gate, with only the guard of the 
muletier, whom there they call Mucca- 
ro, I took along Jeremiab's road, and 
met with no trouble till I came to that 
mountain, where two peaſants, who 
obſerv'd me at a diſtance, would have 
me 
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a mind to rob me; as I, 


caro came up, who had ſtay'd behind 
to eat figs (whereof as alſo of grapes, 
olives, and pomegranats, there is great 
plenty on the neighbouring hills) he 
ing come, had a quarter of an hours 
diſpute with the peaſants. They ſeeing 
I had a red coat on, thought I was ſome 
merchant loaded with money, and had 
o* ignorant 
of the language gueſs'd by their acti- 
ons, ſo that the Muccaro had enough to 
do to perſwade them, I carry'd no mo- 
ny, whilſt I fretted to ſee my ſelf in a 
country, where two naked men durſt 
impoſe upon me. 
ut I far'd worſe in the village of the 
good thief, where a wretched barefooted 
ellow ran after me, call'd to me to ſtay, 
till the receiver of the tribute, or duty, 
who was his maſter, and an Arab came 
up. I obey'd, and he being come, be- 
gan by ſigns to demand money of me, 
tho* the Muccaro had already pay'd the 
duty, becauſe he alſo by my habit, took 
me for a merchant. Having told him I 
had none about me, becauſe I had left 
it at Rama; he fell to ſearch me, begin- 
ning at my breeches, as being excellently 
skill'd in the art of robbing ; and finding 
I had none, would have me promiſe to 
pay him a piaſtre at Rama, or elſe he 
would carry me away priſoner to the 
next mountain. To avoid this danger, 
I promis'd what was not his due, and he 
came punctually to receive it, but I made 
the muletier pay it, who had undertaken 
for twenty eight plaſtres, to clear me 
from all ſuch impoſitions, and carry me 
to Jaffa upon his own charge. 


By theſe paſſages, any one may judge 


how little juſtice is to be had in thoſe 
countries, ſince the tax-gatherer robs 
ſo openly, and without controul : Nor 
is this to be admir'd at, becauſe the 
people of that nation are naturally, or 
through cuſtom lazy, and therefore love 
to live by robbing, without taking the 
pains to till the ground. Beſides, if 
any of them would labour, he ſhould 
not reap the fruit of it; and therefore 
there are continual ſcuffles between the 
country people and the Arabs, who are 
always ſtealing their corn. One day, 
before I came to Bethlehem, ſeven Arabs 
and three country men had been wound- 
ed in a fray. There are mortal enmities 
among the - Arabs themſelves, ſome be- 
ing of the white banner, and ſome of the 
red, which is the cauſe that many of 
both parties are kilPd daily. Thus both 
Arabs and peaſants live a wretched life, 
lying on the bare ground, and feedin 
on a little bread, without any other f 
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becauſe they cannot always meet with 
Franks to rob. After the tax-gatherer 
had left me, I put on a ſcurvy black gar- 
ment of the Muccaro's, that my on 
might not call thieves, and made haſt to 
Rama. Being come thither, I ſtay'd all 
Wedneſday the ninth expecting the con- 
veniency of ſome Caravan to Jaffa. 

Thurſday the tenth, I paid the viſit to 
ſome chriſtian Maronites of note that had 
been to ſee me. Friday the eleventh I 
went with ſome fathers to the holy places 
about Rama. Saturday the twelveth we 
ſaw a cavalcade of Arabs, with pipes, car- 
rying two children to be circumcis'd, 
which ceremony ended in a plentiful 
treat of many diſhes of Pilau; that is, 
meat boiPd with rice. 

Sunday the thirteenth I ſet out after din- 
ner for Faffa, with a Caravan of Arabs, 
and came thither at ſun-ſet. The Muc- 
caro would have me give him another re- 
ward, beſides what he had from the cu- 
ſtomer, but I would not hearken to him. 
The viſiting of the holy places, coſt me 
ſeventy crowns of our money in all. 
The poor and diſabled pilgrims, who 
cannot go up to Feruſalem, gain all the 
indulgences of the holy land at Jaffa, 
as if they had viſited it, and from Jaffa 
return into Europe. 


I imbark*d on Monday the fourteenth St. 70% 
with a fair wind, and failing all night, of Acre. 


arriv'd on Tueſday the fifteenth at the an- 
tient Ptolemais, now call'd St. * of 
Acre, moſtly ruin'd and void of inhabi- 
tants. I went to the monaſtery of the 
Franciſcans, where I was furnith'd with 
neceſſaries to go to Nazareth. 

Wedneſday the ſixteenth I ſet out with an 
interpreter, and got into Nazareth about 
evening, the days journey being twenty 
five miles. Thurſday the ſeventeenth I 
r my devotions, worſhipping the 

oly Pere where the angel ſaluted the 

bleſſed virgin, ſerv'd by the Capuchins, 
who receiv'd me with much civility and 
affection. Friday the eighteenth having 
viſited ſome other devout neighbouring 
churches, I return'd to St. John of Acre, 
it being impracticable for pilgrims to go 
further to ſee Galilee, and other holy 
places, for fear of the Arabs. 

Saturday the nineteenth there was no 
conveniency of boats, and therefore I de- 

arted on Sunday the twentieth after noon, 
That night we were becalm'd, but Mon- 
day the twenty firſt made much way, yet 
came not to Jaffa till Tueſday the twenty 
ſecond, Wedneſday the twenty third I bar- 
gain'd for my paſſage to Damiata, aboard 
a Saique that was returning thither, on 
Thurſday the twenty fourth to return to 
Alexandria, where I had left my equipage. 


Friday 
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Friday the 25th the wind prov'd fair, try. I faid before, and I fay it over a- CL 
and ſo continu'd till midnight, but came gain, that a chriſtian who travels into 1593. 
Egypt, and the holy land, mult arm him 


about almoſt in our teeth on Saturday the 
26th. Sunday the 27th, it blew brisk 
and fair, ſo that on Monday the 28th, we 
arriv'd at the Bogaſi, or mouth of the ri- 
ver of Damiata, near which St. Lewis ki 
of France, after taking that city, caus' 
a fort to be built, which is ſtill ro be 
ſeen. I took a boat to carry me to the 


city, and tho? I endeavour'd to ſhun the. 


knavery of the Black of Hisba, yet I could 
not ſhun the Fanizaries, who exacted half 
a piaſtre for ſuffering me to paſs, and 
then ſearch'd my portmanteau for the du- 
ties of the cuſtom-houſe. 

I thought I ſhould have a good night's 
reſt, in the houſe of the chriſtian Maro- 
nite, who is procurator to the religious 
of Jeruſalem ; but it was my misfortune 
to paſs it much worſe than I had done the 
four laſt at ſea, becauſe of ſome ſmall 
night inſects there were in the room; and 
a a black woman, who being in labour 
cloſe by, cry'd out all night as if ſhe had 
been poſſeſs'd. Faye: 

I reſoly'd in the morning to complain 
to the cuſtomer againſt Selim the Black, 
who had extorted two piaſtres more than 
his due: He anſwer'd me, he had no 
power over him, but that I might ac- 
quaint the Baſſa of Caire with it. The 
boat being ready to depart, I was obliged 
to go aboard it with the cuſtomer, who 
went the ſame way, leſt I ſhould let ſlip 
that opportunity. 

Wedns day the laſt day of the month, 
we faiPd with a fair wind up the ſame 
branch of the river Nile, before deſcri- 
bed; and on Thurſday the 1ſt of Oober, 
we run up the river. The cuſtomer was 
pleas'd to live two days without eating 
any meat, becauſe there was never a Jeu 
there, who with a knife, without any ble- 
miſh, might kill ſome gelt goat, hen, or 
other fowl there were aboard, according 
to the Mabometan ſuperſtition. 

Friday the 2d of Ofober we arriv'd at 
Bulac, and that being the day the boat 
was to ſet out for Roſeto, I only went out 


of one veſſel into another, running down 
the Nile, which had drown'd all the coun- 


ſelf with patience, and be deaf, becauſe 
chriſtians are equally hated by Turks and 
Arabs, and muſt take abundance of affronts 
from them both ; for very often a naked 
ſcoundrel, that has not rags to cover him, 
has the impudence to ſcoff at grave peo- 
ple. The other miſchief is, that they 
think all the Franks are Phyſicians, and 
therefore, tho? they be in health, will have 
them feel their pulſe, which I was forc'd 
to do, to avoid ſome greater trouble, 
knowing I ſhould not be thank'd for it. 

Saturday the 3d, the wind was contra- 
ry, ſo that we made little way; the ſame 
on Sunday the 4th. Thro' the negligence 
of the ignorant ſailors, the bark run a- 
ground, and they were forc'd to unload 
it to get off, and then load again, which 
took up a great part of the day ; but the 
wind coming up fair, we arriv'd at Roſeto 
about ſun-ſetting. Monday the 5th, 1 
imbark'd for Alexandria, and landed there 
before night. In that port, I found a 
French veſſel ready to fail for Leghorn, 
with whom, if I would have returned in- 
to chriſtendom, I ſhould have ended this 
curious voyage in three months and a 
half ; but. being reſolv'd to go on into 
the eaſt, I lighted that opportunity. On 
the other fide, being inform'd there were 
ſome veſſels at Bichier ready to fail for 
Conſtantinople ; I made it my buſineſs to 
have a paſſage aboard them, wherein I 
was much forwarded by the civility of 
Arrigo Grimau, a merchant of Marſeilles, 
who during my whole ſtay at Alexandria, 
very affectionately labour'd to clear me 
from any trouble at the cuſtom-houſe. 

Tueſday the 6th, I got a letter writ to 
the Aga of Bichier, to procure my paſ- 
ſage aboard one of thoſe veſſels. Wed- 
neſday the 7th I went about to take my 
leave of the conſul and merchants. Tur. 
day the 8th, monſieur Grimau treated me 
with all that the country affords ; and 
Friday the gth, being to depart the next 
day, I ſupp'd at the conſul mounſieur 
Tamburin's, with all the French that diet- 
ed there. | 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Religion, Government, Cuftoms, Habits, Fruit, and Air of Egypt. 


Efore I depart Egypt, it will not be 
amiſs, but rather very advantageous, 
and delightful to the reader, if after theſe 
particulars, I give ſome general account 
of the preſent ſtate of that kingdom, 
which has ſuffer'd ſo many revolutions : 
Vor. IV-. 


Firſt under the yoke of the Pharaoh's, and 
ſince, from time to time under the Prolo- 
meys, Romans, Agarenes of Arabia Felix 
and Turks, who are now poſſeſs'd of it. 
The chriſtians of the country call'd Egypt 
Maſſr, the Turks Miſſir, and the Jess 
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Gmirtir Eretſmiſrain: It is bounded on the notth 
1693: by the Mediterranean, on the eaſt by Ara- 
ba and the Red Sea; on the ſouth by 


Abiſſinia 4nd Nubia, and on the weſt by 
the deſerts, and kingdom of Barca. It is 
generally divided into three parts; which 
re Babri, ot the Lower Egypt; Voſtani; 
or the Midale Egypt; and Said, or the 
Upper Egypt. The Lower contains all the 
ſpace between the ſex and Caim, being 
that which the antients call'd Delta; be- 
cauſe the arm of the Nile, and the Tea 
that bounds this part, make a triangle; 
which is the ſame as the Greek letter Delt ; 
and the chief city of this Lower Egypt, 
is Alexandria. The Middle Egypt is bound- 
ed by the village of Giza, and MoMfalet, 
and its principal city is Caire. The Upper 
Egypt, otherwiſe call'd Thebaida, has for 
its chief city Ana, or Iſue, formerly 
Syene, built on the banks of Mie. 
Ezybt is inhabited by Coptis, Moors, 


Arabs, Turks, Greeks, Jews, and other 


nations. The prevailing religion is the 
Mabhometan, of which I ſhall ſpeak in the 
deſcription of the Ottoman empire. The 
Coptis, ſo call'd from Copt, the ſon of 
Miſſrain king of Egypt, were formerly 


' idolaters, like all the other Zgyptians, 


worſhipping not only Vis and Se ap#s, but 
many other monſtrous deities ; hut after 
the comitig of Chriſt, they were the firſt 
in Africk, converted to the chriſtian faith, 
by the preaching of St. Mark the Evange- 


liſt, their apoſtle. They continu*d catho- 


lick till the time of their patriarch Dio/- 
corus, who fell into the error they ſtill 
continue in to this day, In paſt ages 
they were a very confiderable number, 
600000 paying tribute; at preſent they 
do no not amount to 15000 ſouls. One 
of the principal cauſes of their decreaſe, 
has been their conſtancy in the chriſtian 
religion, which ſo provok'd the rage of 
the Pagan governors under the 'Roman 
empire, that they butcher'd many thou- 
fands at a time, and now they are the 
people moſt oppreſs'd by the Twrks. The 
government of Egypt is ſubject to the Or- 
toman laws, and manag'd by a Baſſa, ſent 


thither by the port. 


As for tlie inhabitants, as formerly 
they were actotifited ingenious, courtebus 
and civil, ſome attributing to them the 
invention of geometry, arithmetick, aſtro- 
logy, and phyſick 3 ſo now, they are bar- 
barous, rude, fierce, Noathful; filſe and 

reacherous ; great thieves, and extream- 
7 covetoiis ; inſomuch, that they will 
{1 their own brother for the value of 
ſix pence 3 but 4bove all, they Hate the 


very Hame of à chriſtian, and have in- 
fusd that averſion into their very beaſts ; 


for even the dogs run after the Franks; 
ktowing them by their apparel. The 
habit of the better ſort of Arabs, is al- 
moſt the ſame as that of the Turt,; but 


the inferior people wear a fack, or as 


they call it, a Caban * Fares 175 
wrapping a poor piece of cloth or ſilk a- 
bore their Ne ine of a turbant. 
The women cover their faces with a mask 
of cloth or ſilk, and their bodies with a 
long cloth over their garments; the bet- 
ter ſort of them wear high wooden clogs, 
inſomuch, that to us, they look like mon- 
ſters. Of themſelves, they are low and 
brown, and their greateſt beauty in the 
opinion of the natives, is a ſparkling 
eye. 

* Their aſons are Amy: months _ 
ours, for they eat figs and grapes att 
beginning of June. All HL np of fruit 
known in Zurope, are there in a greater 
perfection, by reaſon of the goodneſs of 
the ſoil, eſpecially pears, pomegranates, 
apples, and ſome others; not to ſpeak 
of dates, which are peculiar to Abck 
As for birds, there are all forts we 
have in Europe, and many particular. 
There are moſt delicious Becchafichos, 
like wheat-ears; and the turtles are ſo 
numerous and tame, that they walk a- 
bout the ſtreets and houſes like pige- 
on bur their partridges are ſmall and 

rd. 

The air of the country is unhealthy, 
by reaſon of the great heat, and there- 
fore there is no travelling at all times of 
the year; partly by reaſon of the over- 
flowing of Nile, and partly becauſe of 
the violence of the ſun. | 


The End of the firſt Book. 
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Francis Gemelli Careri. Part I. 


Containing the moſt Remarkable Things he ſaw in 


TURKY. 


BOOK HI. 


CHAP. I. 


An Account of the moſt remarkable Things the Author ſaw in the Hand. of 
Rhodes, Stanchio, and Seio, and in the City of Smirna. 


* 


HE boat being ready, I went 
| aboard it on Saturday the roth 


of Oclober, being bound for 

Bichier, where I arriv'd about 
noon, and gave my letter of recommen- 
dation to the Aga of the caſtle, who Tpoke 
to the Rais, or maſter of the veſſel for me. 
Being agreed about my paſſage, I caus'd 
my baggage to be put aboard the ſhip, 
which was under fail, and began to 
make way within two hours, with a fair 
wind, which laſted all night, I paſs'd 


it indifferently, becaufe theſe ſort of 


veſſels, calld Londras, have the poop, 
deck, gang-ways, and maſts like a gal- 
ley, only they have one little maſt and 
ſail more. 

The wind continu'd fair Sunday the 
11th till noon ; but after that, it began 
to blow ſo hard, and contrary, that it 
oblig*d the fearful maſter and Tailors to 
turn back. Thus on Monday the 12th, 
we came again into the port of Alexan- 
aria at two in the afternoon, and going 
aſhoar I went to pay my ref to 
monſieur Tamburin, who oblig'd me to 
ftay in his houſe, where he and all the 
French often drank to my good voyage. 

Tueſday the 13th, we ſail'd again with 
a fair wind; but when we had run forty 
miles, the maſter, who was better skill'd 
upon rivers than at ſea, out of a vain 
fear, ſtood about again for Alexandria, 
tho* neither the ſea ran very high, nor 
the wind was very boiſterous. Being 
ſenſible of his miſtake, he ſtood his 
courſe again, but we had not fail'd far, 
before fear and ignorance brought him 


about again, and we put into the port 


of Bichier on Wedneſday the 14th. It 
was a torment to me to fee my voyage 
retarded by his folly, and would hay 
ven any money to be aboard a chri- 
Kia 10 to be out of the hands of 
fcoundrels: | 5 8 
Tbufſday the 15th, there was as dread- 
ful a ſtorm by ſea and land, as was ever 
known in Haly in December. Friday the 
16th it rain'd hard, by which it appears 
they are much deceiv'd, who think the 
ﬆ&y is clear all over Egypt in winter; 
for the ancients, who deliver*d this ac- 
count, meant it only of the Upper, but 
not of the Lower Egypt. 8 
Saturday the os TI went aſhoar to di- 
vert the melancholy I was troubled with 
for being among Turks and Greeks, where 
no body underſtood me. Going aboard 
again at night, all the brovifion? carry'd 
with me was eggs, the country affording 
nothing elfe. | | 7 
Sunday the 18th, the wind began a lit- 
tle to fall. Monday the 19th it rain'd 
again, and held on Tuęſday the 20th, 
which ſettled the fea. The ſeamen ſtay d 
Wedneſday the 2 1ſt to dry their fails, and 
prepare to fail ; and at length, Thuday 
the 22d, the Rais or maſter, encoura 0 
by other veſſels that ſhew'd him it Was 
ſafe going to fea, crept out of his hole. 
The wind blew ſo brisk and favourable 
that day and Friday the 23d, that our 
veſſel carry ing three fails, left three Saiques 
a-ſtetn 3 and Saturday the 24th, before 
noon, we happily arfiv'd at the pot of 


| Rhodes, having run 300 miles in forty 


feven hours. 
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The city Rhodes, once one of the moſt 


the gates ſhut, puniſhing thoſe ſeverely 


1693. flouriſhing in Aſia, is in the latitude of that do not make haſte out, when the 


KEY Z e. It maintajn'd it ſelf a lon 


Aa commo th, gainmg ſo Mondah the 26th, L went to ſee the Palace. 


laws of the Rbodians. But this city af- 
terwatds falling under the dominion of 
ſeveral princes, was at laſt granted by 
of the priſoners may be ſet up in his 


much reputation by ſea, that the empe- 
ror . Antonin Pins doubted not to. de- 
cree, That the pretenſions of one Eude- 
mon ſhould be decided according to the 


Emanuel, emperor of Conſtantinople, to 
the knights hoſpitallers of St. John, who 
had been expell'd the holy land. The 
knights being in poſſeſſion, fortify' d them- 
ſelves, and defended it bravely in the 

ear 1444, againſt the ſultan of Egypt. 
n the year 1480, under the empire of 


Mabomet II, they held out a ſiege of three 


months, by the valour and conduct of 
the 17 maſter Ambuſſon; but after- 
wards in 1522, after a vigorous defence 
made by Adam the great maſter, the 
iſland fell under the dominion of Soli- 
man II. 


This city is ſeated on the eaſt ſide of 


| the iſland; part on the plain, and part 


on the hill. Ir is three miles in compaſs, 
the ſtreets are wide, ſtrait, and well- 
pav'd ; and in the midft of the greateſt 
is a row of white marble ſtones from 


one to the other. In this ſtreet are to 


be ſeen the lodgings of the knights of 
St. Jobn, and the palace of the great ma- 
ſter. The buildings are after the Italian 
manner, of ſquare ſtone, harder than the 


Naples ſtone; the Bazars or markets, . 


are furniſh'd with all the iſland, or adja- 
cent continent affords, ſold at a very eaſy 
rate. By the building it appears to have 
been in the hands of chriſtians, their mag- 
nificence being nothing diminiſhed by the 
brutality of the Mabometans, who _ 
not aboliſh'd the antiquities 3 and the 
arms of the knights of FJeruſalem are 
every where to be ſeen, even upon the 
artillery. | 
Acſter hearing a Greek maſs on Sunday 
the 25th, I walk'd about to ſee the city, 
which is a good fortreſs; for beſides 
being all round furniſh'd with good can- 
non, it has a treble wall, and two ditches, 
and on the caſtle ſide three. The gates 
on the land- ſide are five; but three of 
them ſhut, and two open, ſecur'd by ſe- 
veral works and draw- bridges; and to 
the ſea there are two more. The inha- 
bitants are Turks and Fews ; for all the 
Greek chriſtians, being the greater num- 
ber, live in the ſuburbs and country- 
houſes about it, which yield a pleaſant 
roſpect amidſt the gardens and vineyards. 
he Turks drive them all out of the city on 
Friday, to fay their prayers at noon with 


ſignal is given. 


rt of the hill, which at preſent ſerves 
or a priſon, and dwelling-place of two 
Chams of Little Tartary, depos'd out of 
jealouſy, and kept perpetual priſoners 
by the Great Turk; to the end, that if 
he who rules, behaves himſelf amiſs, one 


< part maſter's palace, ſeated on the higheſt 


place, and he ſucceed the other in the 
priſon. I faw nothing curious in it, but 
only a great ſtructure which the Turks 
ſuffer ta run to ruin, without taking care 
to repair it. The church of St. John 
adjoining to the ſaid palace, is now the 
chief Moſque. 

I faid before, the city was encompaſs'd 

by three walls, and as many ditches; I 
muſt now add, that it has as many ports 
for ſecurity of its ſhips and galleys. That 
which ſerves the ſhips is defended by the 
baſtion St. Elmo with ten pieces of can- 
non, which alſo ſerves for a light-houſe. 
The other adjoining to it, is defended 
on the left by a tower with eight ſmall 
guns, and on the right by the enchant- 
ed, or Moors tower with twenty eight 
guns, but only the eight that lie level 
with the water carry a large ball. A 
man may almoſt creep into one of them, 
on which, cloſe by the arms of the 
knights, I read this inſcription, Opus 
Franciſci Mantuani, A. D. 1486. 

They told me, that when the city was 
taken, there were found three pieces of 
a prodigious bigneſs, which ſhot ſtone- 
bullets ſo large, that two men could 
ſcarce fadom them ; for which reaſon 
they were afterwards tranſported to Con- 
ſtantinople. The aforeſaid fort is ſquare, The fort, 
having four little towers at the angles, 
and an octogon in the middle, all made 
by the knights. From it to the oppoſite 
baſtion, they draw a chain to ſhut up the 
port, which is not very ſafe, for in my 
time the admiral of Algier was caſt away 
in it, and a little before my coming, a 
* and a Saique. 

From this port they go into the other The Ce- 
within it, which is like an arſenal, and . 
ſerves for ſmall veſſels. It has two mouths, 
one in the middle, and the other near 
the aforeſaid port, from whence to the 
city it is ſhut up by art. In this ſecond 4. p. 3. 
port ſtood the famous Coloſſus of braſs, deſcrip. of 
ſet up by Chares of the city of Lyndus — __ 
(Diſciple to the famous ſtatuary Liſippus) 36. Mail. 
who in the term of twelve years finiſh'd lee deſcrip. 
it, with the expence of 300 talents. The L. uni- 


N = . verſe, tom. 
height of it was ſeventy cubits, and no?" 9. 286. 


Marmol. Africk, tom. 1. pag. 141. 
man 
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CHAP. I. 


man could fadom its thumb, every fin- 
ger being as big as the largeſt of the an- 
cient ſtatues; ſo that the 4 between 
the two legs ſerv'd for veſſels to paſs un- 
der, that went to anchor there. It held 
a veſſel in its hand, in which they kept 
a great fire, to light ſhips in the dark of 
the night ; but when it had ſtood fifty fix 
years, it was thrown down by an earth- 
quake; the Rbodians threatned by their o- 
racle, not daring to ſet it up again; and 
thus that wonderful work lay on the 
ground for ſeveral till the year 654, 
when it was knock'd in pieces. In 1136, 
about 1460 years after it had been erected, 
it was utterly deſtroy'd by one Mabavia, 
a chief of Saracens, who made him- 
ſelf maſter of the iſland; and ſold the 
metal to a Jew, who landing it in the 
leſſer Aſia, had it carry'd into Egypt on 
goo camels. 

The port of the galleys is the beſt for 
ſecurity and conveniency. There were at 
that time three galleys, the other two be- 
ing abroad under the command of theit 
general Ammaza- mamma. | 

Tueſday the 27th, I went to ſee the 
French conſul, who was a Grecian, that 
he might ſecure me againſt any inſult of 
the Turks. I found him not, but under- 
ſtood he could do me little kindneſs, as 
being in no eſteem among the Turks ; be- 
ſides that they are not there ſo inſolent to 


the Franks. 


Medneſday the 28th I walk'd in the ſub- 
urbs, in a good garden that produced 
excellent grapes and figs 
return'd aboard the veſſel. Thur/day the 
29th, meeting with the Rais, or maſter, 
I perceiv'd he had no inclination to leave 


his houſe ſo ſoon, * detain'd by the 
w 


embraces of his wife, who was a beauti- 
ful Turkiſh woman. The Rhodian women 
out of modeſty cover their foreheads with 
a handkerchief, and their chin up to the 
noſe with another. Friday the goth, be- 
ing the day of prayer, I took my way 
towards the palace along the knights ſtreet, 
to ſee the aforementioned Cham, who was 
to paſs by to the Moſque. At laſt he ap- 

r'd with a train of twenty followers, 
clad after the Tartar manner; he was of 
a good ſtature, and had only a blemiſh 
in his right eye. 


The iland The iſland of Rhodes, formerly call'd 


Ofiuſa, Aſteria and Athrea, and by other 
names, is 140 Jtalian miles in length. 
The climate is temperate, and pleaſant ; 
the ſoil abounding in fruit and wine, but 
produces not corn enough, but 1s plenti- 
fully ſupply'd out of NVatolia, which is 
but twenty miles diſtant from it on the 
north ſide. Formerly there were ſeveral 
Cities in it, now reduc'd to villages ; as 
Vor, IV. 


, and at night” 


of TURK Y. 


Filerno, Lyndo, the country of the famous Geer: 
ſtatuary abovementioned, ; Baſilica, Cata- 693. 


via, and others, inhabited by wretched 
Greeks, Jews, and Turks. 

My continual inſtances to the Rais, or 
maſter, prevail'd with him at length to 
leave his fair, and ſet fail on Saturday the 
laſt day of Oober ; but we had ſcarce 
fail'd two miles, before he return'd, the 
thoughts of her perhaps carrying him 
away. Beſides, theſe baſe Turks and Greeks 
are afraid when they perceive the wind 
riſe, and act with ſuch diſorder and noiſe, 
that they know not themſelves what they 
are about; ſo that ten chriſtians are more 
ſerviceable at ſea than fifteen Turks. Sun- 
day the iſt of November, I did my devo- 
tions in the Greek church, and ſo Monday 
the 2d ; Tueſday the 3d a Saigue entred the 

rt with a company of ſoldiers bound 

r Conftantinople. 

Wedneſday the 4th, as I was walking, a 
1 calPd to = to go _— his houſe, 

ut I fearing t nalty of being impaPd 
kept on my * T Bus) y ="; a 
Sicilian told me the Turks ſuſpected me 
for a. ſpy, and therefore advis'd me to 
take care' did not make me a ſlave; 
it being the practice there to uſe Franks 
ſo upon light pretences ; as had happen- 
ed the year before to four Frenchmen, who 
came from Napoli di Romania at the ſame 
time the fleet lay before Canea, and were 
made flaves in Rhgdes, upon pretence 
that they were ſpies. This troubled me, 
and the more becauſe I had forgot to get 
a paſs from the French conſul, ſeeing I 
had travelPd through the holy land with- 
out being moleſted by the Mabometans. 
Friday the 6th, being the day of prayer, 
and not having taken notice of the 
uſual ſignal, perceiv'd when it was too 
late, that the gates were ſhut ; therefore 
there being no going out, I hid my ſelf 
for fear in a tower, where, had the Turks 
found me, I had certainly been taken, 
and ſecur'd as a ſpy. Perceiving what 
dangers I ran, I ſpent all Saturday ſeek- 
ing ſome other veſſel to carry me out of 
Rhodes, but it was my misfortune to find 
none. 

Sunday the 8th, I heard maſs in the 
Greek church, with leave of the ſuperior. 
Monday the gth, a French tartane arriv'd 
in the port, but prov'd to be bound for 
Cyprus, ſo that it was not for my turn. 
Theſtday the roth, another came in, car- 
rying four French merchants from Seyde 
to Smirna, who courteouſly offer'd me 


my paſlage, adviſing me to bring m 


uipage, and lie aboard the veſſel — 
ſelf, becauſe I was in danger of being made 
a ſlave by the Turks, as they had been in- 
form'd by capt. Sanſon, a renegado of 
N Mar- 
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Ou Marſeilles, and vice-admiral of the Agier- 
1693- veſſel loſt in the port. Accordingly I 


Stanchio 
uland. 


Ef 


The city. 


carry'd' my equipage, and went to lie 
3 — al paying the maſter of 
the firſt veſſel the full we had agreed on 
for the whole voyage. CENT, 
Thus after ſo long a ſtay, I ſet out on 
Wedneſday about noon. There were a- 
board the tartane, beſides the four Frencb- 
men, ſeven Turks, and the Aga of Seyde, 
who had quitted the Turłiſb ſhip, becauſe 
of the ignorance of the owner. What I 
obſerv'd in theſe barbarians, was, that 
had laid aſide the fooliſh 838 
and arrogance they practice aboard thei 
own ſhips, where they ſeek all occaſions 
to wrong a chriſtian ; and it was a great 
ſatisfaction to me to ſee them aboard our 
tartane; as quiet as lambs ; not venturing 
to ſay their prayers in publick, for fear of 
being laugh'd at. Having ſail'd twenty 
miles, we paſs'd by the iſland Scimo, and 
at the end of thirty by Piſcopi, Calce and 
aro, iſlands inhabited by Grecians, and 
neſts of pirates. Thur/day the lach, we 
could not weather cape Creo, the wind 
being in our teeth; which continu*d Fri- 
day the 13th, but growing calmer, ' we 
with difficulty put into the iſland Stan- 
chio, one hundred miles diſtant from 
Rhodes, three hours before night, having 
all the way coaſted along the continent of 
Natolia. | LN 
Stanchio, Stanco, Slingo and Stancu, or 
according to the antients Merope and Cos, 
is a longiſn iſland, on the eaſt, looking 
towards Natolia, from which it is parted 
by a ftreight of ſix miles. It is famous 
for having brought into the world the 
famous painter Apettes, and the renown- 
ed phyſician Hippocrates, who is ſaid to 
have become fo learned by reading the 
any tablets brought to the temple of 
pits in this ifland ; becauſe all that 
recover'd of any diſtemper, were oblig'd 
to leave an account in writing, in the 
temple, of the medicines that had cur'd 
them. | 


2 to ſee a wonderful tree, 
as alſo the city, I took notice it was ſeat- 
ed near the ſea, on a riſing ground, and 
defended by good walls, and a deep ditch 
fill'd by the ſea ; as alſo by a caſtle well 
ſtor'd with cannon. It has no port, but 
an open road is all the ſhelter the ſhips 
have. 
but there is one ſtately ſtructure, which 
they call Hippecrates's palace. On the 
welt fide of it is a large ſuburb, in which, 
as well as in the city there live Turks, Jews, 
and Greeks, but the latter much oppreſs'd 
by the Mabometans. About it there are 

ood gardens and vineyards, which pro- 

uce excellent wine. The wonderful tree 


The houſes are low, but of ſtone ; 


is a palm, by the Turks calPd Cinar, ſtand- 
ing within the city between the caſtlo- 
and the Bazar or market - place. It 
is moſt certain there is not the like of it 
in Euope; for 4000 men can ſtand under 
its boughs, which are held up by thir 
ſix props, or little pillars, under hic 
there are two fountains,” and ſeveral ben- 
ches fix'd, to take the air. 1 47552 
We ſaiPd not the fame day, both be- 
cauſe we expected the vice - admiral Sanſou, 
who ftay*d that night in che city about 
ſome buſmeſs, and becauſe the Boſſa 
would ſend a ſervant of his aboard 
rartane. | | | 
Saturday the 14th, we fail'd about noon 
with a fair wind, which failing us three 


hours after, we were forced to lie upon 


a bowling, but could not that night get 
beyond iſlands of the Baſſa, Carmo, 
and Lero, inhabited like the others by 
9 "4 | 5 8 
Sun e Igth early, we paſs'd b 

iſo, an iſland not — 2 pi 28 
St. Jobn de Parno, formerly poſſeſsd by 
the knights of Malta, Naccaria, Liforni, 
and Samos, formerly conſecrated to Juno, 
2 had 2 there, — famous for 
having b country of P oras, 
the fortunate Policrates, and 2 che 
Sibils ; not to ſpeak of many more iſtand 
on the right and left, diſpers'd about chat 
archipelago. The wind coming right 
againſt us, we were forc'd to turn back, 
and take ſhelter under the rock of Artivo, 
where there are ſeveral ports, with water 


enough for great ſhips; yet the place is 


not mhabited, and only the ſhepherds 


carry their flocks to graze there, in con- 
tinual dread of the pirates. A little be- 
fore our arrival, three ſail departed thence, 
after taking a Saique, leaving a quantit 
of wood on the ſhoar, which our tarta 
took aboard. Monday the 16th, the 
wind continuing contrary, the ſeamen 
went about the rocks gathering ſhell- 
fiſh ; and having given the Aga of Seyde 
a fea-urchin, that brute put ir to the fire 
to roaſt, as if it had been a fiſh : and to 
fay the truth, he ſhew'd himſelf like a 
beaſt, in his words and actions, and wore 


a a beard like a conjurer, or rather like a 


he-goat, bred wild on a mountain. 
Tueſday the 17th, we ſail'd three hours 
before day, but had little wind, ſo that 
by noon, we had much ado to paſs the 
ftreight, between the iſlands Soma and 
Form : after noon it freſhned, and we 
ran under a top-fail to Scio, where we 
arriv'd at night, after running 130 miles, 
the computed diſtance, between Stanchio, 
and Scio. Wedneſday the 18th, we all 
went aſhoar, and I was entertain*d by the 
the capuchins. YE 
Etkalia, 
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Scio iſland. , Ethalia, according to ſome, was the 


firſt name of this iſland, afterwards call'd 
Scicos, or rather Sciros, from an antient 
nymph. The Turks call it Salzigadau, 
or Sachezadau, which ſignifies. the iſland 
of Maſtick. It is one of the chiefeſt in 
the. Archipelago, and of thoſe call'd Cy- 
clades, being eighty miles in compals. 
On the north of it, is the iſland Metelin, 
or Mytilene, on the eaſt Natolia, from 


which it is ſeparated by à channel three 


leagues wide, call'd the ſtreight of Ca 
Bianco, or the white cape, and on the 
ſouth the iſland Naccaria. The inhabi- 
tants divide it into two parts. Aponomoya, 
or the upper, which is towards the north, 
and Catamera, or the lower towards the 
ſouth, The ſoil next the ſea, is extra- 


ordinary rich, but that further up barren 


The city. 


The port. 


enough, being for the moſt part a bare 
rock, and ſerves only for goats to graze 
on. Between the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis, and of eighty villages, there are 
reckon'd to be about one hundred thou- 
land, whereof eighty thouſand are Greeks, 
and the reſt catholicks, Jews and Turks. 
Their principal revenues come of milk, 
and butter, wine and filk ; whereof they 
make every year to the value of one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand crowns, which 
employs the poor. 3 
The city Scio, ſeated in 38 deg, of 
latitude, ..is longiſh, lying on the fea 
coaſt, and being narrow towards the 
mountains for want of room. It is en- 
compals'd by good walls, with eight 
gates, but it js defended by a caſtle near 
the port; which tho* on the land fide it 
has a broad deep ditch, with two 
bridges and gates, yet has ſuch weak 
antient walls, and ſo bare of out-warks 
and cannon, that they can make but a 
few hours reſiſtance, In one angle of 
the city towards the ſouth, is another 
fort with ten pieces of cannon, and an- 
other in the middle, lately rais'd on the 
runs of a Greek church, | 
The port is large, but not fafe, the 
bottom being ſoft, ſo that the anchors 
have no hold; in the midſt of it, is the 


light-houſe for the conyeniency of ſhips - 


that come in by night. In this port, 
lis the five galleys of the iſland, com- 
manded. by as many Begs, to whom the 
grand ſeignior allows twelve thouſand 
crowns, for the charge of each of them. 
_ Conſidering the ſmallneſs of the city, 
forty thouſand inhabitants is a conſidera- 
ble number, moſt of them being chriſti- 
ans, as well Latins as Greeks. For, this 
reaſon, there ate alſo two biſhops, one a 
catholick, who has about fifty prieſts 
under him, and the other a ſchiſmatick. 
The Turks and Jews are oblig'd by the 


natives to live in the caſtle. The houſes, 


with tiles. The ſtreets are narrow, but 
pav'd with pebbles ; and the Bqzars ar 
markets abound in all things at eaſie 
rates, becauſe the nearneſs of Natelia 
ſupplies all the iſland wants. | 
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are of ſtone, after the 1talian faſhion, 1593. 
with the roof like a pyramid, cover dV 


The chriſtian women are clad after Women. 


the Halian faſhion, except their head- 


dreſs ; but their coats are ſhort to their 


knees, gather'd behind like a prieſt's 


ſurplice, a ridiculous habit, like that 


of the country women about Ofſuni, 
a city in the kingdom of Naples. The 
widows cover their heads with red veils, 
other women with white, with -a row! 
round their fore-head, like the Freacb 
fore-head cloth; behind, towards the 


left ſide, hangs a fringe of the. coif, 


that covers the head, which, together 
with variety of flowers, they wear at 
all times of the year, is a very pleaſant 


ſight. The women themſelves are ex- 


2 fair and beautiful, and very 


witty, familiar wich men; even the 
maids being very free with ſtrangers, 
and all of them have their breaſts im- 
modeſtly bare. 


The chief churches in Soto, are five, Churches. 


the Duo mo, or cathedral, that of the 


Foſuits, the Dominicans,  Capuchins, and 
Recolets, beſides other {mall ones, both 
within and withopt the city. 


The maſtick of this iſland is the beſt Maſtick. 


ia the world; for which reaſon, the 


grand ſeignior ſends one every year, 
to be preſent at the gathering of it, 


with an expreſs prohibition againſt ex- 
Porting it for an 


part but Conflaniing- 
ple, where the ſervants. and women in 
the Serag/io conſume it, chewing it all 
the day to make their teeth white, and 
their breath ſweet, and therefore the 
Turks call it the iſland of Maſtick. The 
cotten gather'd here, yields the natives 
lome profit, the poor people getting 
their living by working at it. 


Thurſday the 19th, at the French con- A notable 
ſul's houſe, I ſaw a young Venetian re- Paſſage. 


negado, a handſome fellow. He, after 
ſaying three maſſes one morning in Scje, 
from an Auguſtinian friar, became a Ma- 
hometan ; but afterwards repenting, de- 
ſir'd the conſul to contrive his eſcape 
into Chriſtendom. This was a matter 
that requir d much management, be- 
cauſe, he was kept in the Baſſa's houſe, 
who perceiving ſomething of his change, 
becauſe he delay'd being circumcis d, 
had caus'd him one morning to be cut 
by force, telling him, if he fled,” he 
Mouldd at leaſt carry the mark with him 
to Italy. The cauſe of this misfortune 

was, 
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GrieLLr was, that he leading an ill life in his 
1693- order, and the ſuperior intending to 


puniſh him, he fled to Scio, and had re- 
courſe 'to the catholick biſhops, to ob- 
tain his pardon of the order, which 
being refus'd, in diſpair he turn'd Ma- 
hometan. From that time forward, he 
always did the biſhop ill offices with 
the Baſſa, falſly accuſing him of hold- 


ing correſpondence with the republick 
o 


Venice; which calumny could not be 
taken off, without a great deal of mo- 
ney. I — God will give this man 
grace to follow the example of B. James, 
a lay- brother of Calabria. He being 
caſt into priſon for ſome henious offence, 
by the ſuperior of Eriza, a ſmall mo- 
naſtery in the mountains of Syria, ſub- 
Je to that of Jeruſalem, fled ro Barut, 
and thence to Seyde ; and not being ad- 
mitted, becauſe of the plague, ſtay'd 
without, with three other religious men 
of his order. In the mean while, the 
preſident of Seyde talk'd to, and com- 
forted him from the wall, with the 


hopes that he ſhould obtain his pardon 


of the father guardian; but the plague 
ſtill continuing, and there being no ad- 
mittance, they agreed to retire for ſome 
time to Darbeſiin. B. James perceiving 
the buſineſs was protracted, and de- 
ſpairing of pardon, return'd to Seyde, 
in the beginning of May 1693, and 
going to the ſeraglio, deſir'd to be 
made a Mabometan. He was receiv'd, 
and circumcisd, but before two 
months were over, becoming ſenſible 
of his crime, he had recourſe to a 
French Capuchin, who was ſuperior in 


that city, humbly begging abſolution, 


and declaring with many tears, that he 
for ever abjur'd, and deteſted Mabome- 


taniſm. The other anſwer'd, he muſt fly 


into chriſtendom; for he could not ab- 
ſolve him, becauſe he was in imminent 
danger of relapſing into the ſame ſtate of 
damnation, if he continu*d among Maho- 
metans. B. James reply'd, he publickly 
own'd his crime, and was ready to die a 
martyr for his faith and religion. He 
ſtill perſiſted in this holy purpoſe, and 
returning on Wedneſday, the aforeſaid fa- 
ther ſuperior gave him abſolution, and 
the bleſſed ſacrament. The next day, 
that good father advis'd him to make 
his eſcape aboard ſome French veſſel, 
becauſe he was not ſure he could over- 
come human weakneſs, and obtain of Al- 
mighty God the grace of martrydom. 


B. James anſwer'd no, I will die for the 


faith, and I find my ſelf fo reſolv'd, that 
I do not fear being burnt to death, which 


at firſt terrify'd me. Adding further, 


give me a crucifix, and to morrow you 


ſhall ſee what I will do; in the mean 
while pray for me. Perceiving he was 
ſettled in his reſolution, he gave him a 
ſecond time abſolution, and the bleſſed 
facrament. On Friday being the Turks 


feſtival, B. James went to the Bazar, or 


market-place where abundance of 4 
om, 


ple were, carrying a croſs in his bo 
and ſetting one foot on his turbant, 


and the other on his green garment, 
holding the croſs in his hand, he be- 
gan to preach, and declare, that _ 
penitent for his offence, he was reſolv' 
to die for the catholick faith, and that 
the Mahometan religion was a cheat, 
and their prophet an impoſter, who 


led ſouls to hell. A great multitude 
flock'd about him, hearing theſe words, 


and ſome underſtanding Italian, ran to 
acquaint the Baſſa, who order'd the 


friar to be brought before him, in the 


moſt abuſive manner, as was perform'd, 
thoſe barbarians breaking the croſs. 
Being brought, he ask'd him, whether 
he was mad to behave himſelf after that 
manner? B. James told him, he was in 
his right ſenſes, and had been mad when 
he embrac'd ſo infamous a religion. A 
court was held after this, and the French 


labour'd with the Cadi to fave his life, 


or at leaſt that he ſhould be put to an 
eaſie death; and the Cad: offering to 
pardon him, provided he would own 


what he did, was in a fit of madneſs, 


the good man would not do it, but ex- 

ed death with an unparallell'd re- 
olution. Being therefore led in the 
beginning of July in his ſhirt and bree- 
ches to the gate of the ſeraglio, the exe- 


cutioner ſtruck him with the back of 
his ſcimiter, to terrifie and make him 


unſay what he had ſaid; but not pre- 
vailing, with a ſecond ſtroke, he at laſt 


ſtruck off his head, hacking the dead 
body, which being bought by the French 


for fifty Piaſtres, to be bury'd, was put 
into lime to ſave the bones, but the 
place being open'd after three months, 
it was found as freſh as it was bury'd, 
not ſo much as a hair being dropp'd off 
his beard. This was told me, by mon- 
ſieur Ripera, and other French merchants, 
who were eye-witneſſes to it; and he- 
cauſe all the chriſtians of the eaſt have 


celebrated his feſtival, I thought fit to 
.make mention -of it, for the informa- 


tion of thoſe who have not heard of it. 
Friday the 20th, the wind blew ſo hard, 
that the veſſels in the harbour were forc'd 
to drop another anchor, which laſted 
all Saturday the 21ſt. Sunday the 22d, 
I walk'd about the city, with the con- 
ſul's ſon, and four other Frenchmen ; 
who conducted me to an enclos'd court, 
about 
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about which, there were many little hou- 
ſes, inhabited by Greek nuns. To ſay the 
truth, it, appear*d more like a ſtew than a 
monaſtery, becauſe of the liberty thoſe 
counterfeir religious women take, being 
allow'd to go about the city at their plea- 
ſure, and to admit men whenſoever they 
pleaſe. 

Monday the 23d, the ſame company 
went to ſee the trees that produce the ma- 
ſtick, or the Sakes, as the Turks call it. 
They are ſmall, and their branches bow 
down to the ground, turning up again. 
To make the maſtick, they give a gaſh 
in ſome parts of the trunk; whence, from 
the 8 of May, till the end of June, 
that liquor drops down on the ground; 
and therefore they endeavour to keep the 
place very clean to gather it. They ſay 
there is good turpentine made in the ſame 
iſland, but I aid not ſee the tree. Then 
we went three miles from the city, to ſee a 
rock near the ſea, in which there was a ſeat 
cut in the middle, and others about it, 
which they told me was Homer's ſchool ; 
but I never read that Homer taught. 

The partridges are ſo tame in Scio, that 
they feed about the fields in ſummer, and 
at night return to their maſter's houſe, up- 
on the call of a whiſtle, as was ſhew'd me 
in a village we came thorough, in our re- 
turn home. 

I had reſolv'd to go from Scio to Con- 
ſtantinople, aboard another veſſel ; but 
monſieur Ripera, who deliver'd me from 
the danger I was in at Rhodes, would not 
conſent, ſaying, it was better for me to 
go to Smirna to take my paſs, and conti- 
nue my voyage thence ; becauſe if I went 
aboard Turks or Greeks again without a 
paſs, I might eaſily be made a ſlave in any 
iſland of the Archiepelago, where there 
were no French; which being alſo told 
me by the conſul, I alter'd my reſolution, 
and took the good advice they gave me, 
and the ſooner, becauſe the winter being 
well advanced, and the voyage 500 miles, 
I might have lain ſome months by the way. 

I embark*d with the ſame company 
aboard the ſame tartane, on Tueſday the 
24th, and the wind being fair, ſoon left 
the land of Cuchimel on our right hand; 
but near the iſland Spalmatore the wind 
fail'd us, and therefore we advanc'd but 
little that night, between the continent 
and the iſland, which is inhabited by Turks 
and Greeks, Wedneſday the 25th the calm 
continu'd, and a little gale conn up in 
the evening, we paſs'd by Cape Carabor- 
nus, leaving Metellin on the left. The 
wind freſhning at night, we entered the 
gulph of Smirna, ſteering towards the city, 
thorough the paſſage the continent leaves 
on both ſides, for the ſea. The wind fal- 

Vor. IV. | 


ling again on Thurſday the 26th, we made 
little way, but about ſun-ſet, it blew hard 
againſt us, ſo that with much tacking, we 
got at midnight within the fort, and an- 
chor'd by it. They ſay this caſtle was 
built thirty years ſince, becauſe a Jew, 
who farm'd the cuſtoms, fled into chri- 
ſtendom with two veſſels, at the ſame time 
that the grand ſeignior ſent orders by a 
Baſſa, to have him carry'd to Conſtanti- 
nople ; others ſay, it was on account of 
the Engliſh and Dutch, that were in the 
harbour refuſing to ſerve againſt the Ve- 
netians. This fort is low built, with two 
baſtions at the angles, and without any 
modern fortification z but it is furniſh'd 
with twenty one pieces of cannon, lyin 
level with the water, and well n, 
The commander of it ſuffers any to go 
into the port, but none to go out without 
his leave. 

The ſame contrary wind continuing on 
Friday the 27th, we tack'd up into the 
harbour of Smirna, and came to an an- 
chor in the evening, going immediately 
with the four Frenchmen, and captain of 
the veſſel to the French conſul's, who re- 
ceiv'd us courteouſly, giving us a good 
collation, and making us drink merrily. 
Taking leave of the conſul and friends, 


] went to 8 me a lodging, and took 


one in a Frenchman's houſe for half a piece 
of eight a day, and a quarter for my 
man; but any man that would be ſaving, 
may find in the city ſome Aant, or vaſt 
apartments, capable to contain ſome thou- 


ſands, a Sp the Aancelebi, cover'd 
with lead; and that of the Armenians, 


where the caravan of Per/ia ſets up; where 
for a Dutch piaſtre, or little more, a man 
may have a room without a bed for a 
month, and live ſuitable to his purſe. 
Smirna, Lamira, Lamires, or Sarchi- 
nia, is ſeated in 38 degrees of latitude, 
partly on the plain along the Egean ſea, 
commonly call'd Archiepelago, and part- 
ly on the hill. It is thought to have 
been founded by the Amazons, in the 
year of the world 3203, or by Theſeus, 
as others will have it. 
archiepiſcopal ſee, and at preſent is the 
metropolis of the country, and mart 
of the eaſt, becauſe ſtanding in a place, 
by which the commodities of Europe 
and Aſia muſt needs paſs. The city 
not ſo famous for the birth and death 
of Homer, if it be lawful to decide ſo 
antient a controverſy, as it is renown- 
ed for the holy biſhop Polycar pus, who 
writ upon the myſterious book of 


the Apocalipſe, or revelation in Smir- 
na, Epheſus, Pargamo, Thyatira, Phila- 
delphia, and Laodicea. The compaſs of 
the modern city is about four miles, 

its 
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towards a triangle, whoſe ſide next the 
mountain, is longer than either of the 
two that lie upon the ſea, and this for 
want of ground. There 1s' no beauty 
in the buildings, for they are little ho- 
vels, after the Turkiſh faſhion ; ſome of 
them very low, and of mud-walls, re- 
built ſince the laſt earthquake, which 
levelPd the greateſt part of Smirna; 
but the Xarns, as I faid before are mag- 
nificent, and coſt much building. The 


ſtreets are large, and all the city is one 


continu*'d Bazar or fair, where nothing 
that can be wiſh'd for is wanting, either 
for cloathing, ſuſtenance, or pleaſure, 
becauſe all the beſt commodities of Eu- 
rope and Aſia, are brought hither to be 
ſold at good rates. Proviſions are not 
ſo cheap as in the other Turkiþ domi- 
nions, becauſe of the great reſort of 
ſtrangers, who amount to above 50000 
fouls, between European chriſtians, Greeks, 
Armenians, Jews, Turks, and others. 


The port. The port is capable of containing ſeveral 


fleets, in which there are always hundreds 
of ſhips of ſeveral nations. The four 


galleys of the place are in the inward 


rt, defended by a mean fort, with 
ew pieces of cannon, and a weak gar- 
riſon. 

There being an ancient caſtle in the 
upper part of the city, ſaid to be built 
by the empreſs Helen, I went to ſee it 


The caſtle on Saturday the 28th. Being upon the 


hill that commands the city, I obſerv'd 
on the left hand, an antient ſtructure, 
which they ſaid, had been the palace of 
the Greek council, when Smirna was the 
metropolis of Jonia, and the leſſer Aſia. 
Going into the caſtle, at the great gate, 
towards the city, I found on the left 
hand, a ſtatue of half the body of the 
aforeſaid empreſs, and under it ſome Tur- 
kiſh characters, with a marble tomb, 
and by it an antient church, converted 
into a Moſque, but all ruin'd, and ſe- 
veral marble pillars lying about the 
ground. Cloſe by, there is a deſcent 
into a place under ground, in which 
there are twenty four vaſt great columns 
that ſupport certain vaults; the bottom 
of it being well pav'd, ſhews it was a 
ciſtern for the uſe of the caſtle. The 
compaſs of the ſaid caſtle is almoſt a 
mile, in the nature of an amphitheatre, 
with ſix plain towers next the city; the 
others on the oppolite ſide being ruin'd. 
Within this ſpace, there lie many ſtones 
and pillars about the ground, which ſhew 
there were ſeveral dwellings within it. 
They ſay, St. Polycarpus was expos'd to 
be. devour'd by lions, in the ſquare place 
of this caſtle. | 


Coming down a-foot from the hill, I 
ſaw a very antient fabrick, which ſeems 
to have been a fort of the old city; 
whereof on the north ſide, ſome ſmall 
part of the walls remain, which time has 
not yet demoliſh'd. The new. city is all 
0 


Holland, live very great, in ſtately hou- 
ſes upon the ſhoar; for that employ- 
ment, in a place of ſuch great trade, and 
where there are ſo many rich merchants, 
is very profitable. 


There are three monaſteries for ad- Monaſte- 
miniſtring the ſacraments to catholicks ; e. 


one of the Jeſuits, another of Capuchins ; 
who being French, are maintain'd by their 
King; and the third of poor Venetian Re- 
colets, who live miſerably. There are ſe- 
veral other monaſteries of Greeks, and 
ſynagogues of Fews. 


Monday the 3oth, I went a little way Game. 


out of the city, to divert my ſelf wit 
ſhooting, there being abundance of all 
ſorts of game ; as wild boars, deer, and 
other wild beaſts, beſides partridges, 
godwits, thruſhes, ducks, and innume- 
rable other birds. This I could do with- 
out any apprehenſion of the Turks, be- 
cauſe the ranks have all imaginable li- 
berty at Smirna, cloathing themſelves af- 
ter the French or 1talian manner, as they 
pleaſe ; and going about, either within, 
or without the city, by water, or by land, 
without any reſtraint, or moleſtation. Fiſh 
is as plentiful as game, and the ſea pro- 
duces as much variety of ſhell-fiſh, as the 
land does of fruit, which is extraordina- 
ry good and delicious, particularly the 
pomegranates, which are far beyond thoſe 
of Naples, and whole ſacks full of them 
are carried to Conſtantinople to ſell. This 
8 alſo produces Scammony, Opium and 
8. 

a All theſe delights and pleaſures are al- 
lay'd by the uncomfortable dwelling there 
is in that city, where the malignity of the 
air cauſes peſtilential fevers, but eſpecial- 
ly in the months of May, June, and July, 
and the great heat of the ſummer, makes 
people weary of their lives. Add to this, 
the * * plagues and earthquakes, 
which if they fail one year, are ſure to 
be felt the next, burying the inhabitants, 
and levelling the houſes. 

Tueſday the iſt of December, I went to 
ſee the four galleys of the city, which are 
under a Baſſa, call'd commandant ; a Cad: 

overning the city. I made uſe of a Few 
or my interpreter, hireing him for a ſmall 
matter a day; for the Fews are in ſuch a 
miſerable condition in the dominions of 
the Mabometans, that they think them- 
ſelves happy to be hired at any rate. 
They 
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Cuſtom- 
houſes. 


They eaſily ſpeak Spaniſb, their mother 
tongue being no other than a corrup- 
tion of that language; and therefore any 
man that has this tongue, may travel 
through the Eaſt, without any difficul- 
ty, there being Jews throughout all 
Turky and Perſia, that ſerve as interpre- 
ters at an eaſy rate. This Few led me 
on Wedneſday the 2d, to ſee the two 
cuſtom-houſes of the city; one a great 
one, call'd of the trade, where is paid 
the duty of the great quantity of raw 
ſilk the Armenians bring out of Perſia, 
and the Franks tranſport into Europe, 
as alſo ſpun cotton, camelet, hides, wool, 
rhubarb, and other commodities. The 
other cuſtom-houſe, which they call of 
Stambul, ſtanding in the left angle of 
the bottom of the port, is for the trade 
of Conſtantinople, Salonichi, and other 
places of Tyrky. They are both eaſier 
than ours in Europe; for there my 
trunks were open'd, and look'd into, 
no farther than the top, and that very 
civilly; but in Syria, I found them ſe- 
vere, examining every thing in a very 
ill manner. 

Going to hear maſs, on Thurſday the 
3d, at the church of St. Anthony, of the 
Recolets ; I ſaw they carry'd a corps in 

roceſſion, with a croſs on high before 
it, and the religious men in furplices, 
as is us'd in Italy; which the Turks do 
not allow elſewhere. Being to go to 
Conſtantinople, and wanting a paſs, I 
went on Friday the 4th, to the Engliſh 
conſul ; and beginning to tell him, Tat 
I was of the kingdom of Naples, and 
a ſubject of his catholick majeſty's, who 
was then in alliance with England; he 
would not allow me to proceed, under- 
ſtanding what it was I deſir'd; but in- 
terrupting me in a haughty manner, 
ſaid, I can grant no protection; and 
have you a care of the French conſul, 
leſt he knowing you are a Neapolitan, 
9e the Turks upon doing you ſome diſ- 

indneſs. Perceiving by his way of talk- 
ing, that he would not eafily be pre- 
vail'd upon to alter his mind; I took 
my leave, and going to the Dutch con- 
ſal, had the ſame anſwer. Not know- 
ing what to do, I went to the Frezch 
conſul, and telling him very plainly who, 


of TURKY. 


and what countryman I was, and that I 
deſir'd a paſs for Conſtantinople, he very, 
civilly granted it. 

Saturday the 5th, the great rain ke 
me from ſeeing any thing. Sunday the 
6th, going to the Aan, to look for my 
Jewiſh interpreter, a ſervant of the Ca- 
ragi Baſſa, or chief of the receivers of 
the taxes, ask'd me, whether I was a 
Portugueſe, meaning whether I was a Few; 
and I telling him I was not, he would 
not believe me, but carry'd me before 
his maſter, who having ask*d me the ſame 
queſtion, and I anſwering that I was a 
Frenchman, and tax-free, he would have 
a pledge of me, which the conſul ſoon 
caus'd him to reſtore. 

Three ſhips of Raguſa were under fail 
upon Monday the jth, for Leghorn, but 
the French conſul ſtop'd them, upon pre- 
tence they brought Engl and Dutch 
cloaths from thence to Smirna; but o- 
thers ſaid he would have had 1000 pia- 
ſtres of each to diſcharge them, where- 
of they ſent their complaints to the French 
ambaſſador, but what the event was I 
know not. 

Tueſday the 8th, I went to the Feſuits 


church to - take the advice of a friend 


concerning my voyage. The church 
was finiſh'd, but the houſe or mona- 
ſtery was then building ; the fathers in 
the mean while hving in boarded rooms. 
They are allow'd for their maintenance 
to receive fifty plaſtres of every veſſel 
that comes in under French colours. 
Wedneſday the gth, I din'd with monſieur 
Ripera, with whom I left my luggage 
till my return. Thur/day the 1oth, in 
the morning, the Aga of Seyde came to 
ſee me, and having treated him with cho- 
colate, the brute, who had never taſted 
ſuch liquor, whether that or the fumes 
of tobacco diſturb'd his head, com- 
plain'd grievouſly of me, ſaying I had 
given him a fort of quor to make him 
mad; and had his diſtemper continu'd, 
I had ſuffer'd as I deſery'd, for giving 
chocolate to an aſs. He ſaid he was 
grandſon to the viſier Kypurli, and flat- 
ter'd himſelf with the hopes of riſing to 
that dignity ; as if there went nothing to 
the obtaining of it, but being grandſon 
to the other. 


CHAP. IL 
The Author's Voyage to Adrianople, and the N apr of that City, as alſo of 
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the Iles of Tenedos, and Mitylene, and t 


City of Gallipoly. 


Riday the 1 1th, the weather being fair, veſſel call'd a Chiamber, imbark*d on 


I took leave of my friends, and bar- 


' ſeparate from 
thoſe 
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Saturday at night, paying for a cabbin 
gaining for my paſſage aboard a Turki/þ a-part, that I might be 
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About midnight we 
ſail'd with a fair wind. 
Sunday the 13th, two hours before ſun- 
ſet, we — our ſelves oppoſite to, and 
two miles from the fortreſs of Foggia, 
ſeated on that point of land, which is 
on the left, entring the bay of Smirna, 
which is forty miles in length, and this 
ſecures the entrance into the port of that 
city, ſtanding at the bottom of the bay. 
This Foggia is ſmall, but wall'd, and de- 
fended by a caſtle. We arriv'd at Me- 
tellin abont night, and landed there, ha- 
ving ſail'd 80 miles. 

Metellin, or Mitylene, antiently known 


by the names of Lesbos, Homerte and 


Macaria, is call'd by the Turks Medill, 
and is 360 miles in compaſs. No iſland 
in the Archiepelago is more famous ; for 
it was the country of Pitacus, one of 
the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, of the 
learned Sappho, of Arion the muſician, 
and of other renowned men. The me- 
tropolitan city is ſeated on the north 
eaſt ſide, on a rock, which butting into 
the ſea, makes two ſeveral ports. That 
on the eaſt fide ſerves for the galleys, 
and there were two in it; the other for 
all ſorts of ſhips. They are both de- 
fended by a caſtle on the hill, and an- 
other fort at the foot of it, looking to- 
wards the weſt. 

The houſes of the city are low, and 
inhabited by Turks and Greets; yet there 
is an excellent Bazar or market. The 
fertile ſoil produces good wine, and all 
things elſe neceſſary to live well. This 
iſland was taken by Mabomet II, in the 
year 1464. 

Monday the 14th, we weigh'd anchor 
five hours before day, and ſet out with 
little wind, which prov'd contrary after 
At ſun-ſet we paſs'd the ſtreight 
of Baba, which is five or ſix mules 
over, made by the weſtermoſt point of 
the iſland of Metellin, and cape Baba on 
the continent of Natolia. It was call'd 
Baba, as they told me, in memory of an 
old man bury'd there, who, whilſt he 


liv'd, gave the Turks notice, whether 


there were any chriſtian privateers either 
within the ſtreights or without. About 
two hours after night, we came to an 
anchor in an open road beyond the ca- 
ſtle of the town of Molova, having run 
ſixty miles. 
Tueſday the 15th, four hours before 
ay we Kr again, the Tyrk not daring 
to keep out at night for fear of pyrates, 


and not for want of wind. The good 


weather continuing, two hours before 
ſun-ſet we paſs'd between the iſland of 
Tenedos, or Boſciada, as the Turks call 
it, and the continent of Natolia, ha- 


ving run fifty miles. The ruins of old 
Troy were to be ſeen cloſe by, inſomuch 
that the wind ceaſing, I caus'd my ſelf 
to be ſet aſhoar, to divert my ſelt, 
viewing the remains of that famous 
place. I found for above a mile along 
the coaſt, white marble ſtones and co- 
lumns both ſtanding and fallen; which 
appear to have belong'd to the port, 
and walking above a mile up the coun- 
try, among the trees, ſaw old ſtructures 
all of free- ſtone, ſome ſtanding, ſome 
fallen. I alſo ſaw a large ſquare tower 
of great ſtones, which had ſome ſmall 
windows about the firſt corniſh, and the 
roof was round, by which I judg'd it 
in antient times to have been a temple. 
I went no further, becauſe the Rais or 
maſter, would allow me no more time ; 


who told me, that for a days journey 


up the country, there were all along 
ſuch ruin'd ſtructures, and good marble 
lying about. The Turks call it old Con- 
1 

Theſe Mahometans never neglect to 
ſay their prayers five times a day; the 
firſt at break of day, the ſecond at 
noon, the third about evening, the fourth 
at night-fall, and the fifth two hours 
after night, only altering the third in 
ſummer, which begins ſooner. Every 
one prays by himſelf, kneeling on a 
cloath, and facing towards Mecca; but 
when they are in towns, they all go to 
the Moſque, one of their prieſts calling 
them with frightful cries from the top of 
a ſteeple. 


The wind freſhning, we put into Tue, 
the iſland of Tenedos, that fame day. fand. 


This iſland formerly call'd Leucopbris, 
and Tyrneſſus, and now by the Turks 
Boſciada, is one of the moſt northerly 
in the Archiepelago towards Aſia. It was 
very populous and rich in the reigns 
of the kings Priam and Laomedon. It 
is famous among writers for the Greeks 
lying conceal'd there in the Trojan war; 
and for the differences between the Ve- 
netians and Genoeſes about the poſſeſſion 
of it. The middle of the iſland is plain, 
the edges mountainous, and produce 
good muskadine wines. Its compaſs 
is fifty miles, wherein there are ſeveral 
villages, and the chief city of the ſame 
name, ſtands at the foot of a moun- 
tain in the eaſt angle of the iſland, 
looking towards the Dardanelles, from 
which it is but 18 miles diſtant. Ir is 
none of the meaneſt cities in the Archie- 
pelago, and was famous among the an- 


tients, for a temple near it dedicated 


to the God Neptune, to which the na- 
tions far and near made their vows, and 
ſent offerings. It is open, but large, 
| | | es 
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Turks, reaching to the foot of the hill, 
and along the ſea-ſhore. The caſtle 
that commands it, built on the point of 
a rock, has many dwellings of Turks, 
and garriſon ſoldiers within the walls. 
The ſame caſtle ſecures the port, which 
is very good and capacious enough for 
a fleet; the two galleys of Rhodes were 
then there under the command of Am- 
maza-mamma. 

Not far from Tenedos, is an iſland 
twice as big as it, calPd 7%, and in 
the Turkiſh language Himbros, in which 
Greeks live, who pay tribute both to the 
Turks and Yenetians. 

Wedneſday the 16th, at night it rain'd 
hard, which was bad for the paſſengers 
that lay upon the deck ; but at break 
of day the weather clear'd up, and 
the wind came up fair to enter the Dar- 
danelles; which made the drowſy Rais, or 
maſter, weigh anchor, after he had 
lain a night in port, as if he had been 
to row in a boat. The wind faiPd in 
ſight of the village of Ghiaurchivij, in 
Aſia, three miles from the entrance of 
the Dardanelles ; ſo that they were forced 
to row the Chiamber with twenty oars, 
beyond the caſtle of Natalia, by the Tarks 
calPd Anadoliſſar. polite to it is the 
ather the Turks call Urmeti-Iffar, that is, 
the caſtle of Romelia, becauſe feated in 


that province. Theſe forts were built 
fince to fecure the entrance of 


not long 
the ſtreight, which being twelve miles di- 


ſtant from one another, cannot obſtruct 


Seſtus and 


Ayu. hours 


the paſſage of fhips. that will bo- 
tween them in the middle. That on 
the Afar fide is ſeated on a plain, with 
two baftions parallel to the entrance, 


and two to the ftreight, all furnſiyd 


with heavy cannon; as is the curtin, 
on which there are at leaſt fixty pieces, 
befides ſmall ones & on the upper 
part. There is in it a garriſon of five hun- 


dred ſoldiers, as I was told, who live part 


ly in the caſtle, and partly in ſeveral lit- 
the houſes without it; the village. of the 
Greeks is on the top of the hill. That 
of Romelia ſtands on the cliffs of a hill, 
reaching! over a great part of it with 
good buildings. In the midft of it are 


the houſes of the commandant, and o- 


ther Turks, with a Moſque-and magazine. 


That ſide, towards the ſtreight, has as 


many baſtions as the other in Natolin, 
and built after the ſame form; but it 


has two others on the land- ſide, and is 
not inferior to the other for goodneſs, or 
age of che 


The vill 
of the hill. 


number of cannon. 
ſame name is on the 


Thurſday the 17th, we ſet fail three 
— day, with a good north 


its low houſes inhabited by Greeks and 
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Chiamber between the two other torts by 
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the antients call'd Setus and Abydus ; VV 


which being in the narroweſt part of the 
channel, but two miles diſtant, do fo 
ſecure the paſſage, that it would be dan- 
gerous to attempt paſſing without the 
Turks conſent. Abydus, ſeated in Na- 
tolia, is ſtronger and better than the 
other, becauſe it had ſix baſtions on the 
three ſides that ſecure the ſtreight, with 
about thirty heavy pieces of cannon on 
them, beſides the ſmall ones on the up- 
per port. In the middle is a good bul- 
wark, and about it a deep ditch with 
a draw-bridge. The neighbouring town 


is not walPd, and is unwholſome in 


fummer, by reaſon of the bad wa- 
ter; yet there is a French conſul, ap- 
pointed by the ambaſſador that reſides 
at the port. The other caſtle in Ro- 
melia is not ſo regular as this, by 
fon of the unevenneſs of the ground 
it is built on; but it has a baſtion at 
the angle that points towards the other 
caſtles; in the midſt of a place to retire 
to, defended by a large and well built 
bulwark ; and three little towers on 
the land-fide, with a long curtain on the 
ſtreight. As for cannon, it has as 
much as the other; and befides one 
piece of ſuch a prodigious bigneſs, that 
a man may fit in it. The houſes of 
the Tarks are berween the wall of the 
fort, and another at a diſtance on that 
ſide, ' that looks towards the new ca- 
ſtles. The top of the hill is adorn'd 
by art with good houſes, and by nature 
furmifh*d with good water, a fertile ſoil, 
and excellent air. yy 

The Rais having landed ſome bales 
of ſope, we held on our courfe, leav- 
ing behind us after three miles failing, 
Maidas, a good town on the ſhore of 
Romelia, abounding in wine; which 
the French merchants uſe to buy cheap, 
being about three pints for a half pen- 
ny. Nine miles further is the antient 
city of Schie-Stambul, the firſt the Txrks 
took when they drove away the chri- 
ſtians, and made themſelves maſters of 
Conſtantinople ; nothing remains of it at 
preſent but a ruinous caſtle. To con- 
clude, we arriv'd at the city Gallipoli 
before ſun- ſet, it being thirty miles from 
the two caſtles. I admir'd the wonders 
of nature in failing through this ſtreight, 
for in ſome places it is but three miles 
over; in others ten, and in the wideſt 
thirty, ſtretching three hundred miles 
in length to the black ſea, and much 
differing in all parts where its waters 
have a rapid courſe. 1 | 


4 Being 


rea- 
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Being landed, I went to the French 


1693. vice-conſul's, to procure ſome ſafe Way 


of travelling to the court of Adria- 
nople. He would not permit me to 
lodge any where but in his own houſe; 
which I willingly accepted, rather than 
lie on the ground in a coffee-houſe ; 
there being no Aany in Gallipoli. He 
gave me an excellent ſupper, and good 
bed, which I had need of, having had 
five bad nights at ſea ; but he being a 
Few, and Rabbi, and conſequently learn- 
ed, and a punctual obſerver of the He- 
brew ſuperſtitions ; I could not conform 
to his phariſaical way of living, as to 
the manner of eating. He would ne- 
ver allow me to cut the bread with my 
own knife but with his; and what made 
me laugh moſt was, that he made no 
other uſe of thoſe knives he cut the 
meat with ; and they were all to be 
ſpotleſs. As for my journey, he ſaid, if 
I had arriv'd one day ſooner, I might 
have gone with a Janizary, who carry'd 
ſome letters from the king of France 
to the embaſſador, deliver'd to him by 
a French captain, who was come from 
Marſeilles, in twenty four days ; however 
he would uſe all his endeavours, to get 
me a ſecure mes ſince I had refus'd 
to go aboard the faid veſſel] to Conſtan- 
tinople, being very deſirous firſt to ſee 
the Ottoman court. 

Gallipoli, in the Turkiſh language call'd 
Febbole, ſeated in 42 degrees of lati- 
rude, is a city three miles in compaſs, 
ſeated in Romelia, towards the weſt. 
It is not wall'd; and the houſes tho? 
low, are of free-ſtone, and have good 
pleaſant gardens. Formerly there was 
a fort on the hill, which commanded 
the port, but it went to ruin through 
the lazineſs of the Turks. On the ſides 
of the mole were alſo the arſenals, one 
on the right to ſecure three galleys, 
and the other on the left for twelve, 
where the vice-conſul told me the Turks 
laid up their galleys that eſcap'd the 
havock a Venetian ſhip made among 
them at the mouth of the ſtreight, 
which rotted away there. The arches 
are now fallen down, and only the walls 
are ſtanding. There is a good exchange 
cover'd with lead, with ſeveral little 
cupola's, which 1s let to traders by the 
governours of a Moſque. The inhabi- 
tants of this city are about 6000, Greeks, 
Jeus and Turks, whoſe greateſt em- 

loyment is to make excellent arrows, 
t is a place of great trade, by reaſon 
of its convenient ſituation, being in 
the way to Conſtantinople, and Adriano- 
ple; inſomuch, that the Baſſa, who go- 
verns it, makes about one thouſand Pia- 


tre for my ſervant, 


the Cadi, Aga, and other officers. This 
city formerly was the out-let for plea- 
ſure to an antient city ſeated oppoſite 
to it in Aſia, whereof nothing remains 
at preſent, but the ruins on the ſhore 
and hill; where afterwards a little city 
calPd Lapfic was erected. Gallipoli has 
plenty of corn, wine and fruit, eſpe- 
cially excellent winter melons, of which 
I bought nine very good ones for three 
Carlines of Naples money; about eigh- 
teen pence Engliſh. The country wants 
for no game, as deer, hares, par- 
tridges, — and other fowl. The 
Bazar, or market of the city is very 
large, and better furniſh'd than that 
of Alexandria, there being variety of 
commodities, of artiſts, and handicrafts, 
each in their proper place. 

Raphael, ſon to Simon the vice-con- 
ſul, us'd all his endeavours on Friday 
18th, to find ſome ſafe conveniency for 
me to travel to Adrianople, but could 
neither meet with the Caravan, that uſes 
to carry ſilk, nor any other company 
that I might go with, free from the 
danger of the Fanizaries, who return- 
ing from the war to their winter 
quarters in Natolia ſcatter on the road, 
to rob and murder all they meet. In 
the mean while the Xaxan, or Rabbi, 
perſwaded me to take the way of Con- 
ſtantinople, or Rodeſton; and he would 

ive me his letter, which would ren- 

er the way eaſier and ſafer; but this 
did not make me alter my reſolution. 
He was ſo much concern'd about the 
ſafety of my journey, becauſe I had ſig- 
nify*d to him, that I was ſent by the 
merchants of Marſeilles with letters of 
great moment to the embaſſador. It 
muſt not be thought ſtrange I ſhould 
ſometimes make my advantage of a lye; 
for being in a country of barbarians, 
who are enemies to chriſtianity, and in 
time of war, it was neceſſary to coun- 
terfeit, change my habit, diſown my 
country, and pretend other buſineſs to 
prevent loſing my baggage and liberty. 
The Turks are very jealous, and aal 
wrong a Frank, when he is too open, 
and has not words to ſhift the danger 
that threatens him. 

Whilſt I was contriving for my jour- 
ney, good fortune ordain'd that a coach 
came, which was returning empty to 
Adrianople; therefore ſending for the 
coach- man, by an Armenian that was 
to go the ſame way, * to give 
him a zecchine for my ſelf, and a Pia- 
Then carrying 


him before the conſul, to ask his opi- 
nion whether I might go ſafely, he faid 


I might, 
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fires a year of it; beſides the profits of 


* 
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I might, becauſe tix coach-man was a 
Bulgarian chriſtian, of the country of 
Felibe, four days journey from Acdri- 
anople, and known for having made ſeve- 
ral journeys to Gallipoli, After which, 
the bargain being ratify'd, the Bulgarian 
gave me ten Para's earneſt, contrary to 
the cuſtom of 7taly, where the coach- 
man gives not, but receives. 

In the mean while, the conſul took 
care to make much of me; he being 
well to paſs, and n many ſlaves, 
and Italian furniture; ſo that after a 
good dinner at noon, he gave me a 
plentiful ſupper at night, of fiſh for 
me, and fleſh for himſelf, without omit- 
ting his Jewiſß ſuperſtitions in eating, 
as well in praying, as not allowing me 
to cut the bread. Finding the melons 
better than thoſe of \Parabita, in the 
kingdom of Naples, I laid in a ſtock of 
them on Saturday the 19th, after which the 
Rabbi took his leave of me to go to the 
ſynagogue or ſchool; deſiring me to 
excuſe him, that he did not bear me 
company, and to give his reſpects to 
the embaſſador, believing I was' a great 
friend of his. In the mean while, the 
Armenian haſtned me, becauſe the Bul- 
garian was ready, and might go without 
us, ſo that I was in great r to 

et my ba carry'd, it being Satur- 
> mA * — carry it, the 
Turks being above that employment. 
My ſervant and the Armenian ſupply'd 
this want, carrying it to the Aan, 
where the Bulgarian was with the coach 
ready. Getting into it, we travell'd 
thro'ꝰ a plain and well cultivated coun- 
try, with now and then a pleaſant ſmall 
riſing ground, ſtill N the ſtreight 
on our right hand. We left Buloyr, a 
great town behind us, having rode four- 
teen miles, and lay that night at Cane, the 
fame number of miles further. The 
Aans, or Caravanſeras in Turky, are no- 
thing but long ſtables, in the midft 
whereof the horſes ſtand, and on the 
fides ſomewhat higher, their maſters, 
who are to provide themſelves with 
meat, and dreſß it. There is this con- 
veniency in it, that a man is not im- 

s'd upon by his hoſt, as is done in 
Chriſtendom ; for the lodging is given 
Gratis, being legacies left by Turks, 
for the good of their ſouls. A Jani- 
zary that came afoot aſſiſted me in all 
I wanted, making my bed with mats, 
and keeping a fire all night to warm 
the cold room. True it is, I could not 
ſleep for his prating and ſmoaking with 
three Spabies his friends. 

Sunday the 20th, we took coach before 
day, and travell'd a plain road thro? 
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a cultivated country ten miles to the Genet: 


village of Fuligia-Muſſurma ; after which 
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we entr'd many mountains cover'd with 


imall trees fit for nothing. Having 
drove eight miles of this way, we came 
again into the plain, and went ſeven 
miles further to reſt at Malgara. 


This is a city ſeated at the foot of a Ma/gara 
mountain, containing about 10000 ſouls . 


Turks, Armenians and Greeks, under the 
government of a Baſſa, to whom 300 
villages about it are ſubject. Here are 
ſeven Moſques cover'd with lead; and a 
large place enclos'd with ſix cupola's, 
which ſerves for an exchange, or Bazar 
of the richeſt commodities. Had it not 


been for the mountain, we had that day 


travell'd forty miles, for the Bulgarian 
kept his horſes to a round trot. But 
I not being us'd to fit after the Turkiſh 
faſhion, with my legs acroſs like a fai- 
lor, ſuffer'd much in that coach without 
ſeats, and ſo contriv'd that any Euro- 
pean would have found it very uneaſie. 
At night we lay as before, for nothing, 


in a Aan, or Caravanſera with our horſes. 


Monday the 21ſt, we ſet out an hour 
before day, travelling over a plain coun- 
oy but little cultivated, and at the end 
of twenty miles, came to the village of 
Armanli, and going twenty miles further, 
ſtay'd at night in the village of Caſun- 


chiupri ; near which is a famous bridge A long 
with one hundred and ſixty four ſtone-ar- brige. 


ches two miles in length, over the river 
and moraſs of Coghine. This river is as 
wide as the Volturdo of Capua, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and its channel be- 
ing too ſmall, it often over-flows. 

Tueſday the 22d, I walk'd over the 
bridge, and thought its ſtructure as re- 
— * as its length. Then we advan- 
ced four miles along a deep chalky way, 
where the horſes had much difficulty to 
draw. It being night, and ſeeing the Bul- 
garian, who would go no further, talk in 
private with a Janixary, made me ſuſpect 
ſome treachery 3; but the 7anizary ſee- 
ing me with my gun in my hand went 
his way, and we at break of day conti- 
nu'd our journey with a Caravan of ca- 
mels. e met ſeveral companies of 
Fanizaries, in thirty miles we had to tra- 
vel, the way all along good, and the 
country little cultivated for want of 
people, and at laſt came towards even- 
ing to Adrianople. 


mer times, now in our language Adri- ple city. 


anople, from the emperor Adrian, and 
in the Turkiſh Adrine, is ſeated in 43. 
deg. of latitude. It ſtands in ſo plea- 


fant a country, that Amurat the Turk- + 


1% emperor, leaving Burſa, remov'd 
his 


Gemertt his imperial court thither, 
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ber of its in 
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and ſome 
of his ſucceſſors continu'd it; fo that it 
was not only ſupported, but the num- 
habitencs increas'd : its com- 
ſs is between ſeven and eight miles, in- 
cluding the old city and ſeveral gardens. 
There is nothing beautiful in it, the 
houſes being low, built of wood and 
clay, and ſome of brick, and the ſtreets 
ſo dirty, that a man muſt wear boots 
in winter; ſo that it looks more like 
a great village than a city. There 1s 
no doubt but the Ottoman emperors have 
made it much more populous, as appears 
by the increaſe of its buildings; for the 
old city where they dwelr before the 
taking of Conſtantinople, was much leſs. 
I told in the compaſs of its wall, from 
the ſtructure call'd Ali Baſſa, to the 
gate of Magnaſiapſi, that is, the gate of 
the river, only twenty four towers, ſome 
ſtanding, ſome fallen, and very near to 
one another, which ſhews the ſmallneſs 
of the place. The reſt of the wall bein 
fallen, the Turks take no care to rebull 
it, and ſo leave all Adrianople open. 
Several waters encompaſs the city; 
but the chief of them are the three ri- 
vers Tungia, over which there are three 
fone-bridges, Arda and Merici, and 
there are ſome hills that command it on 
the eaſt ſide. It is inhabited by Greeks, 
Fews, Armenians, Turks, Valacians, and 
other nations; but the number is not 
always the ſame, for in winter there are 
many ſoldiers that return from the war 
however, little more or leſs, * are 
about 100000. It is dear nog there, 
becauſe moſt things are brought far. 
The air, as has been faid, is wholfome, 
and the country delightful, eſpecially in 
ſummer, becauſe of che green fields and 
gardens water'd by ſo many ſtreams ; 
and in winter for plenty of game. For 
the moſt part, the ſtreets are ſet out 
with good ſhops, cover'd with boards, 
after ſuch a manner that there is light 
enough comes in at the ſides. The great- 
eſt part of the city is on a flat, the reſt 
in valleys and on hills, which makes it 
ſo dirty. 
I was hard put to it that night to get 
a room, and had not a Frenchman given. 
me one that belong*d to another, that 
was then in Conſtantinople, I muſt have 
lain in the ſtreet; becauſe there are not 
lodgings enough for every body in the 
city, and what few there were, the ſol- 
diers had taken up, that ſtaid with the 
emperor after the 7 | 
Wedneſday the 23d, I went to pay my 
reſpects to the French ambaſſadour, who 
liv'd beyond the bridge and village of 
Fenimaret, two miles from my lodging, 


and near the grand ſeignior's ſeraglio, 
call'd by the Turks Serrayovaſi. He re- 
ceiv'd me very courteouſly, and offer'd 
me his protection, which I had need of 
in that barbarous, and falſe country. 
After dinner I went to ſee a wonderful 
exchange, half a mile in length, call'd 
Ali Baſſa, taking the name of the foun- 
der. It is a vaſt arch with ſix gates, 
and 365 rich ſhops on both ſides, fur- 
niſn'd with all forts of rich goods, in- 
cluding thoſe that are under the arch of 
the great gate. Theſe are kept by Turks, 
Jews, Armenians, and Greeks, who pay 
five piaſtres a month for each ſhop to 
the founders heirs, or ſuch as have pur- 
chas'd them, and half a piaſtre to the 
Moſque of Vecerfeli, granted by the grand 
ſeignior, to whom it belong e. 

Near this exchange is the ſtreet call'd 
Seraci, full of good ſhops of all ſorts of 
commodities, which afford a delightful 
ſight for a mile in length. It is cover'd 
with boards laid one over another, with 
ſmall holes on the ſides to let in the 
light. 


(5) 


Taking a Few along with me on Thur/: Selim's 
day the 24th, I went to ſee ſultan Selim's moſque. 


Moſque, ſo calPd becauſe built him, 
which ſtanding on the ſide of a hill that 
is in the midſt of the city, expoſes its 
magnificent ſtructure to be admir'd on 
all ſides. There are four gates to the 
firſt ſpacious place about the Moſque 

and three others to the inner, cover'd 
with thirteen leaded cupola's, and ſup- 
poryes by fixteen good marble pillars 
ike a cloiſter, among which there are 
four green ones before the gate of the 
Moſque. In the midſt of this cloifter is 
a good marble fountain, for thoſe that 
go in to pray, to waſh them, after the 
Turkiſh faſhion. There are five gates to 
the Moſque, two whereof are ſhut, be- 
ing the way into the grand ſeignior's 
ſeats; the others open for all people. 
Eight large columns ſupport the cupola 
in the middle, and twelve arches, on 
which the other eight cupola's reſt, all full 
of Arabick characters. About it are gal- 
leries ſupported by marble pillars, and 
ſurrounded with banniſters below, Alt 
the pavement is cover'd with good car- 
pets, and from the arches hang five 
great iron rings, or branches with a 
vaſt multitude of lamps after their fa- 
ſhion. In the midſt of the Moſque was a 
great ſquare ſcaffold rais'd eight ſpans 
above the ground, and enclos'd with 

wooden banniſters, as I ſuppoſe, for 

the Mullah, or Mahometan prieſt, near 

which was a fountain. The other en- 

cloſure or tribune, which belongs to 

the grand ſeignior, on the right of the 

prin- 
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Eſchi- 
giami 
moſque. 


The Bi- 
Aten. 


rincipal nich, which we ſhould call the 
Fioh altar, is enclos'd with lettices, and 
eight ſpans above the ground, On the 
left was a handſome ſtone pulpit, and 
oppoſite to it ſeveral little chairs for 
the Mullahs. The. cupola's we have 
ſpoken of are cover'd with lead, and 
look glorious when the ſun ſhines on 
them. The apartments of thoſe that 
ſerve are anſwerable to the grandeur of 
this Moſque ; as are four ſtately towers 
at the angles, of different workman- 


ſhip and of ſtone, ve high, which af- 


ford a noble proſpect at a diſtance. I 
went up one of them, which is on the 
fide of the great gate, to behold how 
artificially 1t 1s bulk, having never ſeen 
the like in my days; for going in at one 
only gate it has, I found three ſtaircaſes, 
one of which leads to the firſt, the other 
to the ſecond, and the other to the third 
ſtory of the tower; in ſuch manner that 
three ſeveral perſons may go up round- 
ing the tower at once, without ever meet- 
ing one another; and if they will paſs 
thorough other doors to the other ſtair- 
caſes, they may. The ſurveyor that con- 
triv'd it was one of the beſt in Europe, and 
the contrivance is worth ſeeing. 

I went thence to ſee the Moſque Eſchi- 
giami, that is, the old Moſque. It has 
two high towers of free-ſtone, and abour 
it eight cupola's cover'd with lead, be- 
ſides the great one in the middle. Ir has 
no court, or fountain like the reſt ; but 
fix large pillars before the great gate to 
ſupport the roof, and five arches. With- 
in . are three wings ſupported by four 
ſquare columns, and about it galleries of 
wood above, and marble below. The 
pavement is like the other, cover'd with 
carpets, and the pulpit and tribune for 
the grand ſeignior is after the ſame man- 
ner ; for all Moſques are alike within, ha- 
ving a nich made in the wall, and many 
lamps hanging. 

Going thence, I went into the Biſiſten, 
which is cloſe by, a place cover'd, and 
ſuſtain'd by large pillars, forming two 
rows in the middle, where there are about 
200 rich ſhops of cloth of gold, and fil- 
ver, ſcimiters, piſtols, ſaddles, bridles, 
ſtirrups, and other furniture of gold and 
filver ſet with jewels, for a complear 
horſeman. Theſe ſhops alſo pay two pi- 


aſtres a month to the owners, and half 


a one to the aforeſaid Moſque Echigiami, 
by grant from the grand ſeignior. It was 
almoſt noon, and I heard a diſagreeable 


ſort of mulick ſounding in this rich place, 


and a multitude of Turks anſwer it in a 
barbarous manner, and asking the Few 
what it meant, he told me they were 


praying for the grand ſeignior. Adjoin- 
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ing to this exchange, are the ſhops of the 
ſilverſmiths and goldſmiths in a long co- 
ver'd ſtreet, 

After dinner I went with the Jew to 
the Moſque of Uccerfali, without being 
hindered by four Mullabs that were pray- 
ing in it. This has only one court or 
cloiſter about it, out of which three gates 
lead into the Moſque, where is a galle 
ſuſtain*d by twelve good pillars of green 
marble; beſides ſix white ones bigger 
than the others, which are before the 
aforeſaid gates. The roof is cover'd with 
fifteen handſome cupola's leaded over, 
At the four outward angles of the Moſque, 
are four high towers of free-ſtone, and 
in the midſt of the cloiſter a curious foun- 
tain for the Turks to waſh in. On the 
inſide it has five cupola's, four at the 
angles, and a great one in the middle 
held up by two great columns, all paint- 
ed with Arabick characters. In the  mid- 
dle many lamps hang, according to their 
cuſtom, and on the left of the nich is a 
marble pulpit; and on the right a high 
tribune enclos'd with lettices for the grand 
ſeignior, and another on the left cloſe to 
the pillar, but without lettices. The floor 
was cover'd with good carpets. 

Thence I went to view the grand vi- 
ſier's palace; where I found nothing ſuit- 
able ro. his great poſt, but only a con- 
venient dwelling after the Turkiſh faſhion. 
We went firſt into a great court, in 
which were the ſtables and officers be- 
longing to them. We paſs'd out of that 
into another, in the midſt whereof was a 
fountain, and ſcveral perſons on horſe- 
back, who attended that great miniſter, 
At the front of the court was a long Soffa, 
or place a little rais'd, where many per- 
ſons ſtood expecting audience. We could 
not go into the lodgings, and therefore 
turn'd back. | 

By the way we met a bride conducting 
to her bridegroom. Fifty Turks rode on 
horſeback two and two, and after them 
came the bridegroom on the left, which 
is the upper hand among the Turks ; then 
follow'd the bride in a cloſe coach, with 
two others following for ſtate. A little 
further I met the French ambaſſador go- 
ing home upon a dun horſe, follow'd by 
eight footmen, clad in red, two gentle- 
men in blew, and four Fanizaries all on 
foot. 

At laſt the Few lei me to one of their 
ſchools, before which there were many 
women holding their children by the 
hand. Going in I faw abundance of gar- 
ments hanging about it, and ſix perſons 
playing upon inſtruments. They told me 
they gave every year about that time £00 
ſuits of cloaths to poor ſcholars of * 
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religion, which coſts the publick 2000 
crowns z and I actually faw ſeveral ſcho- 
lars new clad from head to foot in my 
p Ae he 25th, being Chri/ 

riday the 25th, riſtmas-day, 
I e maſs, and receive the 125 
ſed Nerament in the church of the Ra- 
guſiam in the old city, whither a Ca- 
puchiu, chaplain to the French ambaſſa- 
dor came to ſay the maſs, there being 
no more catholick prieſts. Friday be- 
ing the Turkiſb feſtival, on which the 
grand ſeignior goes to the Moſque, as has 
been obferv'd before, after performing 
my devotions I went to ſee him; but 
found he was already got into the Moſque 
of ſultan Selim, and therefore waited two 
hours to ſee him come out. In the mean 
while T'obferv?d his coach and retinue. 
It was all of wood gilt on all ſides, with 
wooden lettices open every way but be- 


| hind,” Inſtead of leather it was cover'd 


with fine red cloth, and lin'd with yel- 
low filk, with ſprigs of gold, turn'd up, 
ſo that all the wood appear'd, and on 
each ſide was ſixteen ſilver nobs gilt for 
ornament. It being high from the ground, 
there was a little filver ladder of three 
ſteps to -go up to it. Six white horſes 
drew it, on the firſt whereof, and the 
third on the left, fat the coachman and 
poſtillion. In a word, it was a coach fit 
for any private gentleman in [taly, even 
the horſes being but very indifferent; but 
within there were ſome quilts or cover- 


lets folded for two to fit on croſs-legg'd, 


and more it would not hold. As for 
the attendance, there were 200 Faniza- 
ries with their high caps worn upon ſo- 
lemn occaſions, made of white felt, three 
ſpans long, and one and a half broad, 
which falling down upon the back, end 
in two points; but before, to keep them 
2 on the forehead, there is a ſilver 
plate handſomely wrought and gilt, faſt- 
ned on a piece of board, as I obſerv'd 
ſpeaking of Grand Caire; but ſome offi- 
cers do not wear it, and others cover it 
with green cloth. There were alſo about 
eighteen Chiaus on horſe- back, with eve- 
ry one a little black feather in his tur- 
bant; and fifty other courtiers well clad, 
beſides thirty Baltagis mounted, who had 
ſharp caps of a cinnamon colour. There 
were ſeveral Boſtangis a-foot, who wore 


long red caps round at the end, and as 


wide as at the head: and it is to be ob- 
ſerv'd, that theſe attendants are only di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by what they wear on their 
heads, for every one wears his cloaths of 


what colour he pleaſes. There were be- 


ſides twelve Obadſcis ſtanding about the 
coach, (theſe belong to the grand ſeig- 
nior's bedchamber, and wore little white 
_ on their heads, like the ducal cap 
of Venice, edg'd about with gold, but 
the point turn'd back, and open'd.) On 
one fide of this cap was a great white 
plume like a fan, and below it another 
of black feathers to pleaſe the eye with 
the variety. The Aga of the Fanizaries 
wore the ſame ſort of cap, edg*d about 
with cloth of ſilver, but without feathers. 
There were fourteen other attendants 
clad after the Roman manner in filk 
wrought with gold, with another veſt 
under that fringed with gold, and breeches 
of crimſon ſattin. Theſe went a-foot, 
and had on caps of ſilver gilt exactly like 
a piſs- pot, with a black plume ſtanding 
upright before. The Turks call them 
/cioghan, that is, the grand ſeignior's 
es. 


Prayers being ended, I ſaw the grand The grand 
ſeignior Hamet II. come out, and get in- ſeignior. 


to his coach, from the ſteps of the 
Moſque. He was of a low ſtature, full- 
body'd, brown of complexion, round 
facd, and wore, a wor beard that be- 

n to grow „and by his counte- 
— Pry: 15 about fifty r of 
age. He wore herons feathers in his 
turbant, embelliſh'd with diamonds, and 
was clad in white. The Sclattar, who 
carries his ſword, and drives away the 
flies in ſummer, went into the ſame coach, 
and fat next the horſes. The people ſa- 
luted him with ſhouts, as had alſo been 
done in the Moſque, with a diſagreea- 
ble concert of muſick whilſt he play'd, 
When he was to depart, the Janizaries 
made a lane in an humble poſture, with 
their hands on their ſtomach along the 
court; and the Chiaus, and other officers 
follow'd him in ſuch order as has been 
faid. Hamet II, lov'd to play on a Tur- 
kiſþ inſtrument, like a little guittarr, and 
to ſing to it, to divert his melancholy, 
proceeding from forty years impriſon- 
ment. All that has been faid of his per- 
ſon and garment, will appear better by 
the following cut. 
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Saturday the 26th, croſſing over both 
arms of the river Tungia, which waters 
the north ſide of the city, on two ſtone- 
bridges, I ſaw on the right a great 


Gregni. Moſque call'd Gregni-Fenimaret. Before 
Jenimaret it is a ſpacious court encompaſs'd with 
moſque. beautiful ſtructures cover'd with lead, for 


thoſe that ſerve the Maſque, and poor 
people maintain'd there. Three gates on 
the front and ſides lead into this court, 
and there are as many more to the cloi- 
ſter within, compos'd of twelve white 
marhle columns on the three ſides, and of 
ſix green ones on that fide where the 
te of the Moſque is; all of them ſu- 
ining twenty little cupola's about the 
cloiſter, cover'd with lead. In the mid- 
dle is a fine fountain, and two high 
towers on the ſides, near which there are 
other ſtructures with leaded cupola's ; ſo 
that there are in this building, beſides the 
2 one, about one hundred little * 
's. This, like all other Moſques, 
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vaſt revenues for pious uſes, which are 


beſtow'd accordingly, as in inſtructing of 
children, maintaining the poor, and mad 
ple, &c. Beſides, they every week di- 

ribute to other poor, a thouſand okes 
of boil'd rice (which makes 1800 pounds 
of our weight) and a ſufficient quantity 
of fleſh. Leaving the Few to keep my 
ſhooes, I went into the Moſque, where I 
found the pavement cover? with good 
carpets, and above 1000 lamps hangin 
in the middle ; on the right of the Rich 
was a large ſcaffold, a little one on the 
left, and a very high pulpit to preach. 

That ſame morning, being the feaſt 
of St. Stephen, I heard maſs at the French 
ambaſſador's, and din'd with him, as 
did a French gentleman, call'd the count 
of Friol, and marqueſs of Orade; who 
every campagne follows the grand viſter, 
to direct warlike affairs, and improve mi- 
litary diſcipline. 
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Sunday the 27th, after maſs, I went to 
ſee the palace of Caia Muſtapha, once 

rand viſier, and ſtrangled after the 
iege of Vienna, and inhabited by the 
grand ſeignior's ſiſter, who was his wife: 
there is nothing in it to compare to the 
ſtructures of Italy, but only a great 
ſquare meadow, wall'd in for their di- 
verſion, After dinner, I went to ſee a 
great vaulted place, a quarter of a mile 
in length, and cover'd with lead; from 
one ſide whereof, there is a e into 
another, fifty paces long, where all the 
ſnooemaker's ſhops, who pay the hire to 
the Moſque of ſultan Selim, near which 
they ſtand. The day being fair, and the 
firſt time the ſun had appear'd ſince my 
arrival, I went again into this Moſque, 
to ſee whether the tower on the left had 
alſo the three wonderful ſtair-caſes, as I 
I faid, I ſaw in that of the right, and 
the better to ſee the bigneſs of the city 
from its high top. The keeper of the 
gate, for a few Paras's, carry'd me up 
to the third ſtory, where all three ſtair- 
caſes end, which are winding, and have 
252 ſteps each. But there is this diffe- 
rence, that the firſt and ſecond, which 
lead to the firſt and ſecond ſtories, run 
up quite to the third ; but the ſtair-caſe 
on the right, leads only to the third ſto- 

, or wonderful ſtructure, and anſwer- 
able to the grandeur of the founder : the 
other two towers have but one ſtair- 
caſe each. 

Going on Monday the 28th to ſee the 
dervice dance at the Muradie, I found a 
dead horſe by the way, and abundance 
of Turks ſtriving who ſhould cut the 
beſt bit out of him. The Muradie is a 
monaſtery of Turkiſþ monks, ſeated on 
a hill within the city. Coming up to it, 
I found a ſmall Moſque, before the gate 
whereof, there were five leaded cupola's, 
ſupported by five pillars. Taking off 
my ſhooes, as I had done at the other 
Moſques ; and going in without any hin- 
derance from the Turks, as they do in 
Egypt, I found two places rail'd in on 
the ſides, for Perſons of note. On the 
right of the nich was a cloſet, enclos'd 
with lettices, eight ſpans above the ground, 
which they told me was for the grand 
ſeignior. On the left, was the pulpit to 
preach in, and two others on the ſides 
of it, four ſpans high, and made like a 
ſquare bier, without any covering, where 
the Mullah uſes to read, ſetting croſs- 
leg'd. Eight ſpans above the ground, the 
wall was all cruſted over with fine tile, 
the pavement cover'd with carpets, and 
abundance of lamps hanging in the 
middle, | Why 


Thence I went to ſee the dwellings of 
theſe religious men, which are about 
the Moſque 3 and then into other apart- 
ments, where I found abundance of poor, 
who receiv*d as alms, plates of boil'd 
rice, with a little meat and bread, which 
is diſtributed every Monday and Thurſday, 
theſe being calPd days of _ round, 


After the mid-day prayers, the ſuperior, The der- 
with the dervices, or religious men, went vices. 


from the Moſque, to a room near by, 
in the midſt whereof was a ſquare ſcaf- 
fold, three ſpans above the ground, and 
enclos'd with banniſters, four ſpans di- 
ſtant from the wall, in which ſpace ſe- 
veral Turks fate about. Ten ſteps led 
up to another ſcaffold along the wall, 
with a cloſet boarded up, in which, fix 
of eight dervices that went in, play'd on 
pipes, and beat drums; one ſung, and 
another, when the muſick ceas'd, preach'd. 
At the upper end of the room, there 
were two chairs bare, fix ſpans above 


the floor; the ſuperior fate down in 


one of them, and in the other, an old 
man clad in red, at whoſe feet fate 
another old man, clad in green, like 
the ſuperior, and the other dervices a- 
on the aforeſaid ſcaffold on the in- 
ide. 

Their habit is not fix*d, for every one 
of them wears what cloth, and colour 
he pleaſes; but their caps muſt be of 
white wool, ſhap'd like a ſugar-loaf 
but the ſuperior, and two old men wore 


a border, like the lower part of a tur- 


bant about it, and a towel about their 
necks. 


One of thoſe that were upon the up- A Ma. 


of metan ce» 
turning round, to a doleful tune, like **7+ 


per ſcaffold, began the ceremony 


that we uſe to ſing, the Lamentations 
of the prophet Feremy, in the holy- 
week; after which, the ſuperior made 
a ſhort ſpeech, or ſermon, expound- 
ing a book, out of which, a dervice that 
fate by his ſide, read two and two ver- 
ſes with much gravity ; the religious 
men in the mean while hearkening with 
| Ha ſubmiſſion, their heads hanging 
own, This expounding laſted half an 
hour; after which, the ſuperior came 
down from his chair, and fate down on 
a carpet croſs- leg'd, after the Turkiſþ 
faſhion, The dervices began again to 
ſing from the ſcaffold, and to read in 
a little book in the ſame doleful tone; 
when he had done, the pipes were play'd 
on, and drums beaten ; to which 

ſuperior, and his companion clad in 
green, danced after a ridiculous man- 
ner. Then the eight dervices ſtood 2 
and paſſing by the place, where the ſu 
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perior had fate down again, made a low 
bow to him, which the ſuperior return'd, 
ſtanding up, and then fate down again. 
After this, the eight religious men took 
off their upper garment, and remain'd 


with the under one, which was cloſe, 


like a petty-coat, and a ſhort jacket o- 
ver it. In this habit, they paſs'd one 
after another before the, ſuperior, and 
making their obeiſance to him, began 
to turn round, with their arms ſpread, 
and their bare feet, one fix'd upon the 
other 3 ſo that I wonder they did not 
fall. This painful dance was * 
according as the muſick play'd quick, 
or ſlow, and laſted half a quarter of 
an hour. This ending at a certain ſign 
given, the ſuperior ſtood up, and made 
a bow to the mad dervices, who an- 
ſwer'd the fame in humble manner; 
after which, they began the ſecond turn, 
which laſted the ſame time, with like 
bowing at the end. Then the third be- 
gan, and ended in the fame manner. 
After which, the ſuperior walk'd for- 
ward gently with his old companion, 
into the middle, and turn'd cleverly 
round upon one foot, as his dervices had 
done ; the fringe that hung down from 
his half turbant, giving him the more 
grace. Among them was an old man 
above ſixty years of age, who I admire, 
did not drop down with giddineſs. Du- 
ring this fourth turning, the inſtruments 
play'd, and one of the eight that were 
above, ſung ; and it ended with the uſual 
bowing. Then an old man read, I know 
not what, in a book, and the ſuperior 
repeated it, all the company anſwering 
with a frightful acclamation, and the 
dervices withdrew after kiſſing the ſupe- 
rior's hand. 


I return'd home in the evening, ha- 


ving ſtay'd fo long to ſee this Turkiſh 
folly, like the turning of ſtags in rut- 
ting time; and the boards with the con- 
tinual uſe of it, ſhine like marble. I 
found ſome bundles of cloaths before 
my chamber-door ; and enquiring of 
my landlady what they were, ſhe told 
me, they belong'd to a Turk, juſt come 
from Conſtantinople. In the mean while 
came monlieur Vancleve, who had pro- 
vided that lodging for me, and told 
me he had words with that Turk, who 
came very ſaucily to put me out of my 
chamber, to take it for himſelf ; ſaying, 
he was a juſt man, and of a good reli- 
gion, and I of a bad one, and an infi- 
del, and therefore he ought to be pre- 
fer'd z and the more, becauſe he had 
lain there other times. Vancleve anſwer'd, 
That the room had been taken for a 
Frank, who would never bear with his 
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inſolence, and therefore he might pro- Gewerrt 
vide elſewhere ; but the Turk perſiſting 193. 
in his impertinence, left his baggage at 


the door, and was gone in a rage to 
the Cadi, to make good what he had 
ſaid. Hearing this, I ſhut the door, and 
expected his coming; and accordingly 
he return'd within an hour, and knock'd 
at the door three times, but I would 
not open it, and ſent him away with a 
flea in his ear. He ſeeing I was no 
more complying than the Cadi, who 
would not concern himſelf with the Franks, 
took up that night under a pent-houſe, 
open on all ſides, and violently cold, the 
weather being froſty, and the ſnow ly- 
ing three ſpans deep ; where his compa- 
nion, and he being pierc'd with cold, 
ſpent the night, burning fire to warm 
one fide, whilſt the other froze to the 
boards. I hearing them often blow the 
fire, could not forbear laughing, to think 
that the man of the good religion had 
ſo wretched a night of it, and he of the 
bad, lay in a good room and bed. At 
break of day the Turk went away half 
ſtarv'd. 

Tueſday the 29th, I went a ſhooting to 
the village of Caragaſchi, inhabited by 
Greets: paſſing over the river Tungia, 
that runs cloſe to the eaſt ſide of the 
city, on a bridge of arches, by the 
Turks calPd Fenichiupri, that is, the new 
bridgez and 100 paces beyond it, the 
river Merici, on a wooden bridge, and 
the marſh on another. Theſe two ri- 
vers meet half a league from the city. 
I had little ſport ; the Few that went 
with me being better at his tongue than 
at ſporting. 


Wedneſday the zoth, I was kept in by The Chan 
the ſnow and cold, but on Thurſday the of Tartary 


31ſt went out, and had the good luck to 
meet the Cham of Tartary, riding on a 
dun horſe from the ſeraglio, to his pa- 
lace, in a village ſix miles from Adria- 
nople. He was of a proportionable ſta- 
ture, brown of complexion, and of a 
fierce countenance ; but about 80 years 
of age. He was clad in green, and had 
on his head a Carpas, or cap of the 
ſame colour, after the Tartar faſhion ; 
on which two upright feathers were fix'd, 
which croſs'd one another at the top. 
Twenty ſervants on horſe-back follow'd 
him, well clad after their manner ; be- 
ſides as many more ſent by the grand vi- 
zier to do him honour, 


Friday the iſt of January 1694, be- The 
ing a feſtival day among the Turkt, I Grand 
went before the ſeraglio, to ſee the grand Seignior. 


ſeignior go abroad. Four Buſtangis a 
horſe-back went before, carrying red 


cloth to cover the _ or tribune. 


Some 
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GrmeLLi Some time after, it being about noon, 
1694- twenty Cbiaus appear'd on horſe- back, 
Vatter whom came fourten Iſcioglans, or 


pages of the grand ſeignior's, and ten 
great men of the court, all on horſe- 
back, and laſtly the coach, attended by 
twelve Obadaſcis, or gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber ; twelve white arid black 
eunuchs on horſe-back, and ſeveral Bal- 
tagis a-foot z near the Moſque there were 
about four hundred Fanizaries in arms. 
The grand ſeignior was in the ſame 
coach, I mention'd before, and came out 
of it, at the gate of the Moſque, call'd 
Muxadia, near the ſeraglio. I took no- 
tice he had a ſilk veſt on, of a pale red, 
like a wither'd roſe; his cap was adorn- 
ed with ſmall black feathers, on the 
ends whereof, there were ſmall red and 
white ſpots, which look'd very hand- 


ſome; upon the edge of the cap there 


were large diamonds, ſet together in a 
jewel, like a pyramid, on the ſides where- 
of, there hung ſeveral little gold chains, 
faſtned behind. Being ſaluted by the 
people, he return'd it civilly, bowing 
his head low. After him came the Sclat- 
tar out of the coach (contrary to the 
practice of Chriſtendom, where the ma- 
ſter comes out laſt) carrying the ſcimi- 
ter. Prayers being ended, which laſted 
an hour, I ſaw him come out of the 
Moſque, with the ſame attendance ; but 
he had not the cap on, which he had 
given to a ſervant, but a green turbant, 
with the lower part white, and another 
yellow ſilk veſt, When he was in his 
coach, the people ſaluted him on both 
ſides ; and when he was paſs'd, all the 
Janizaries, and lords of his retinue, went 
away about their buſineſs, without ac- 
companying him. I have diſtinctly ſer 
down his manner of going abroad upon 
two ſeveral Fridays, that the reader may 
himſelf obſerve ſome ſmall difference 
there is in his attendance theſe two times; 
reſerving it for a particular chapter, to 
give an account of the ſeveral names 
of the Turkiſh officers, that make up the 
numerous and imperial court of this mo- 
narch. 


Miſtaken There is no truth in what Tavernier 
Tavernier, rites, in his relation du Serraille To. 3. 


pag. 384, viz. that the grand ſeignior 
wears three plumes of feathers in his 
turbant, to ſhew he has three empires 
under his dominion, which are thoſe of 
Conſtantinople, Trebizond, and Babylon ; 
for both the times I ſaw him, he had 
but one. And what he ſays of the grand 
vizier, is as falſe; to wit, that when he 

des to war, the grand ſeignior gives 
fim one of thoſe feathers, in virtue 
whereof the Fanizaries ſalute, and own 


him for their ſuperior; and therefore 
it is known when the vizier is in the 
field, by his maſter's having but two 
plumes in his turbant. Not ſatisfy'd with 
what I had ſeen with my own eyes, I 
enquir'd of ſeveral French, who told me, 
they never ſaw him wear any more than 
one plume ; and that having ſeen the 
vizier ſet out for the army ſeveral times, 
they had never known any ſuch thing 
os him; but that the grand ſeignior 
itting on a high ſcaffold, that miniſter 
aſſes under it, and diſmounting from 


How the 
vizier is 


created. 


is horſe, humbly proſtrates himſelf on 


the ground, and has a veſt or garment 
thrown on his back, rom him by the 
grand ſeignior z which is alſo done to 
all the Baſſa's that go to the wars. 


Saturday the 2d of January, I ſtay'd Grand vi- 


and zier how 


ſome time in a ſtreet, to ſee the gr 
vizier go to the ſeraglio. Before him 
went thirty Chiaus, and about ſixty Turks 
of note, who being come from their go- 
vernments, made court to him for pre- 
ferment. About ſixty ſervants follow'd 
a-foot, in the midſt of whom came that 

rime miniſter, clad in red, on a fine 
black horſe. He was of a middle ſtature, 
and by his looks ſeem'd to be about 
fifty four or fifty five years of age. I 
was told he was much addicted to hunt- 
ing. 
Sandy the 3d, after hearing maſs, I 
went to ſee the palace of the great muph- 
ti, who is in the nature of a POPe among 
the Turks, near the Moſque of Alim Selim, 
and found it but a mean ſtructure. There 
were two coaches in the court; but 
about noon, I ſaw him go abroad, with 
about twelve perſons attending him. He 
was clad in green, and had a great tur- 
bant of the ſame colour. On ſolemn 
days he is clad in white, and ſeem'd to 
be between eighty and eighty three years 
of age. 


attended, 


Muphti. 


Monſieur Granie having ſome acquain- The ſe- 
tance in the ſeraglio, by his means I "*8lio. 


was carry'd after dinner to ſee part of 
it, which is allow'd to Franks, with 
much difficulty. He went firſt into the 
two ſtables near this royal palace. In 
the firſt of them, there were fifty horſes 
for the pages; in the other, as many 
for the grand ſeignior, better than the 
others, and carefully look'd after. A Bu- 


ſtangi ſhew'd me in a room adjoyning, 


the ſaddles, bridles, targets, foot- cloths, 
and other rich furniture of gold and ſil- 
ver, ſet with rubies, emerauds, and Turky 
ſtones to adorn the horſes the grand ſeig- 
nior and his favourites ride. Before the 
palace, is a ſquare a mile about; in rhe 
midſt whereof is a fountain, and the co- 
lours ſtaff, on which they ſet up Mabo- 

met's 
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CH Ar. III. 


Eunuchs. 


The x Ha- 


ragaſi. 


met's ſtandard, when there is any mutiny, 
that the loyal party may take up arms to 
uniſh the offenders. 

The ſeraglio or Serray, which in the 
Perſian tongue ſignifies a royal houle, 
is a regular ſtructure on a plane near 
the river Tungia. It is two miles in com- 
paſs, and has ſeven gates for the conve- 
niency of comers and goers ; beſides 
thoſe of the gardens, which take up ſe- 
veral miles about. We went with the 
Buſtangi in at the biggeſt gate, which 1s 
moſt trequented, to a large place 100 
paces ſquare, cover*d round for the con- 
veniency of paſſing from one gate to 
the other, there being three. Entring 
on the right, into the firſt and ſecond 
kitchens, I ſaw ſeveral Halvaggi's, or 
Haccis, that is cooks, with their ſharp 
white caps, who dreſs'd meat for the 
grand ſeignior and his court; but in 
a diſtinct place from that where hens, 
and gelt goats are dreſs'd, In the third, 
I found the confectioners, who make 
ſherber, and ſweetmeats; theſe clad like 
the others, Oppoſite to the great gate, 
are the apartments of the Iſcioglans, 
or grand ſeignior's pages. There is no- 


of TURKY. 


remarkable to compare with our GrueLLi 


thing 
5 of Italy, but they are like long 


Ils, where they perform all their ex- 


* 


erciſes. Over this is a balcony for the 
women, who lodge near it. he third 
gate leads into the emperor's apart- 
ments, which are not allow'd to be 
ſeen. 

I can give no account of Hamet the 
ſecond, then reigning, becauſe, tho* I 
took much pains to get ſome informa- 
tion, no man could tell me how he was 
inclin'd, having been many years a priſo- 
ner, and therefore unacquainted with all 
things. He was little addicted to hunt- 
ing, and to women as much as human 
frailty drew him, But he delighted in 
doing juſtice throughout his dominions, 
in rewarding good, and puniſhing evil. 
By his ſultana, he had two ſons at 
birth, of which only one was living, cal- 
led Ibrahim. But there are ſtill alive 
two nephews of his, the ſons of Mabo- 
met the IV th, his brother; one of them 
call'd Muſtapha, 13 years of age, and 
the other Hamet of 18, but kept priſo- 


ners according to the antient policy of 


that family. 


CHAP. II 
A particular Account of all the ſeveral Officers belonging to the Ottoman Court. 


HIS emperor's court being with 

him at Adrianople, and I having 
had occaſion to uſe ſome Turkiſh terms 
it will be convenient to explain them 
in a ſeparate chapter, being fully infor- 
med concerning them, by particular en- 
quiry, made among the Turks themſelves, 
and Europeans, who have reſided there 
many years. 

To begin with the Eunuchs, who are 
the moſt in eſteem ar court, they are of 
two ſorts, black and white. The blacks 
have the keeping of the Ottoman delight, 
that is, the women's apartments; and 
to this purpoſe they pick out the moſt 
deform'd, whoſe very ſight is frightful. 
They are cut cloſe by the belly, be- 
cauſe of the great jealouſy of the ea- 
ſtern people, and fire apart in good 
rooms, with excellent order and diſci- 

line, tho' they are a prodigious number. 

he chief of them in the Tyzkihh lan- 
guage, is call'd Kiſlaragaſi, or Kutzlira- 
gaſi; that is, keeper of the virgins, or 
ſuperintendent of the women's rooms ; 
the keys whereof he keeps. His autho- 
rity is ſo great, that he ſpeaks to the 
ſultan when he pleaſes; and by this 
means, and ſharing in the preſents the 
Baſſa's give the ſultana's for their prote- 
ction, he gathers vaſt treaſures. 


The white eunuchs are cut after the 
common manner, and have the keeping 
of the grand ſeignior's lodgings. Be- 
fore we proceed further, it is proper 
to obſerve, that there are many thou- 
lands of both Kinds in the eaſt ; every 
Mabometan that is any thing well to 
paſs, having ſeveral of them to keep 
his women. This is a reaſon, they make 
a great trade of them ; for poor parents 
ſel] their young ſons to merchants, who 
cauſe them to be cut, and fell them at 
dear rates; eſpecially thoſe that have 
all cut off, it being a difficult matter 
for them to furvive it, are ſometimes 
ſold for 600 crowns, whereas the others 
may be had for little above 100. Thus, 
that which makes them moſt valua- 
ble to the buyer, is their greateſt miſe- 
ry, for they cannot piſs but thorough 
a ihe of ſilver, or fome other metal. 
Moſt of the white ones come from the 


kingdoms of Aſſan, Butan, Pegu, Ara- 


can, and Golcanda, and the blacks from 
Africk, among whom the moſt defor- 
med are deareſt and moſt valued ; and 


in them they look upon it as a great 


beauty to have a flat, or wry noſe, a 


rightful aſpect, a great mouth, thick 
lips, and teeth out of their natural or- 


der. 
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Gu der. Both ſorts of them are er and 


2 


ſtern, but the white ones leſs than the 


WY'V athets, treatitig thoſe under them with 


The Capi- 
Aga. 


the firſt in authority amo 


Eunuchs. 


more humanity ; nor are they fo jealous 
arid miſtruſtful as the blacks. 

The chief of theſe whires, is call'd Capi- 
Aga, or Capu-Agaſi. He, beſides being 
all the white 
eunuchs, is always near the grand ſeig- 
nior; he introduces embaſſadors, and all 
perſons of note; nor can an £0 into, 
or out of the grand ſeignior's Iodgings 
without his leave; ſo that being uſeful 
to all men, he muſt of neceſſity grow 
vaſtly rich. The grand vizier himſelf 
cannot go into the emperor, without be- 
ing conducted by him; and if any bu- 
ſineſs would admit of no delay, and 
were brought in writing, the anſwer muſt 
paſs through his hands. He by a peculiar 
priviledge, granted to no other, wears a 
turbant, and rides on horſe-back within 
the ſeraglio. He waits on the emperor 
to he oor of the ſultana's apartment, 
where he ſtops, his authority reaching no 
further. He is allow'd ten zecchines a 


day for his table. | 
Four great 


ext to him there are four others, 
which are the Nozadabaſchi, who has the 
government of forty pages of the bed- 
chamber; the Sera-Agaſi who has the 
charge of ſeeing all the grand ſeignior's 
apartments kept clean, and in repair; 
he has alſo particular charge of the pages 


that keep the linnen, and atrend the em- 


ror when he travels. He has under 
im a deputy, calld Seraikeſodaſi, to 
whom it Les every half year, to 
change the carpets of the rooms in the 
ſeraglio. The third is the Haznadar, or 
Chaznadar-Baſci, who is entruſted with 
the emperor's private treaſure, or privy- 

urſe, and the pages of his bed-cham- 
bs ; the publick treaſure for paying of 
the army, being manag'd by the prime 
vizier, and three Tefterdars, or treaſu- 
rers general. Of late, itis true, the Haz- 
nadar has __—_ left but the bare title, 
the Chaznaket-adaſi having ingroſs'd all 
the management. The fourth eunuch is 
the Kilargi-Baſci, or chief of the pages 
of the Kilar, who keeps the drink for the 


emperor himſelf. He has alſo all the 


Dog ang i- 


keys of the Akagis, that is, the kitchins 
and confectionaries; his aſſiſtant is the 
Kilar-Ketodoſi. 

The other officers of the ſerag 


lio are 


Baſci, and the great falconer, call'd Dogangi-Baſci; 


rs. 


the Kokedar, who puts on the emperor's 
veſt ; the Kikabdar, who holds the ſtir- 
rup when the emperors get a horſe-back ; 
the Selettar, who carries his ſword ; the 
Hammargi-Baſci, who has charge of the 


baths; the Ciamaci-Baſci, chief of thoſe 


call'd Buſtangis, who wear a long 


cap, falling back, round at the end, and . 


from ſo mean a 


that waſh the linnen; the Geritbeg, chief 
of all thoſe that practiſe ſhooting with a 
bow every Friday, in the place before 
the palace. Theſe principal poſts, are 
poſſeſſed by thoſe who have gone through 
the employment of the Iſcioglans. They 
wear what colour cloaths they pleaſe, and 


turbants out of the ſeraglio. 


Others, who are in meaner employ- 
ments, are diſtinguiſh'd by what they 
wear on their heads, being of three 
ſorts; for every one, as has been ſaid, 
wears what cloaths he will. Thoſe are 


as broad as at the head. Many hun- 
dreds of theſe look' to the gardens of 


the ſeraglio; ſaddle and lead out the 


horſes, and go a-foot with perſons of 
note, who attend the grand ſeignior 
upon publick occaſions: others row in 
the barges, when the emperor goes to 
divert himſelf upon the water. The 


Boſtangi-Baſci is chief of theſe, and has 
the charge, not only of the gardens 


in Conſtantinople, but of others in the 
country about. And tho* he be taken 
as the Aza- 
Moglans, which are chriſtian ſlaves ta- 


ken young in war, or paid by way of 


tribute, yet his employment makes him 


conſiderable, and feſpected by all the 


Baſſa's ; who endeavour with preſents 
to gain his good will, whom they 
know to be in their ſultan's favour ; 
as being always about him, and ſitting 
near him to ſteer the barge, when he 
goes by water. 


The Baltagis wear a long cap of a Bakaxis. 


cinnamon colour, ending in a conical 
point, or like a ſugar-loaf ; and ſerve 
partly to cut wood, partly to ride out 
when the grand ſeignior goes out of the 
palace; and part of them, which I ſup- 
poſe to be eunuchs, ſtand at the gates of 
the firſt and ſecond courts of the ſeraglio. 
Theſe are diſtinguiſh'd by the name of 


Capigis, and their chief is call'd Capigi- Capigis. 


Baſci; whom the emperor makes uſe of 
to execute his commands. 


Thoſe that wear the white cap not Halvagis. 


very long, nor ending ſharp, but reſem- 
bling the ducal Venetian cap of main- 
tenance, are call'd Halvagi ; and among 
them thoſe that are particularly em- 
loy'd in the kitchin, have the peculiar 
ame of Aragis, or Xaccis, over whom, 
as alſo over all the reſt of the Halva- 
gis, the Kifargi-Boſei has full authori- 
ty; yet 2 kitchin has its ſuperviſor 
call'd Aragi-Baſci ; beſides the Muchek- 
Enuri, who provides all things neceſ- 
ſary for the kitchin and tables, 7 5 
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CHA P. III. 2 


Haſtaler- 
AgAſi. 


of ambaſſadors, according to the orders 
he receives from the grand vizier. 

The Haſtaler-Agaſi is head of the 
infirmary, and takes notice of all that 
goes into, or out of the ſeraglio; but 
above all takes care that no wine be 
brought in. All this great number of 
people (which ſometimes, according as 
the ſultan is inclin'd, may amount to 
10000, but are not at preſent above 
3000) are born of - chriſtian parents, 
and taken in war, or forcibly by the 
Baſſa's in the conquer'd provinces to ſend 
them as preſents to the grand ſeignior. 
He chooſes out the handſomeſt to di- 
ſtribute them among the ſeraglio's, and 
have them brought up to the Mahometan 
law and exerciſes, ividing them into 
two ranks; one of the Azamoglans be- 
ing the ableſt for ſervice, ſuch as Balta- 
gis, Halvagis, and Boſtangis ; the other 
of the better ſort deſign'ꝰd for the great- 
eſt employments of the empire, calPd 
Tſcioglans, in whom beſides form, a good 
promiſing wit is requir'd. They are 
bred very carefully and ſtrictly, paſſing 
through four rooms they call Odas, 
where they are taught noble exerciles, 
fit for perſons that are to ſerve ſo great 
a monarch, and to have the title of his 
pages and gentlemen. The white eu- 
nuchs are their maſters, who treat them 
with ſeverity, and beat them cruelly for 
the leaſt fault; ſo that they muſt have 
much patience to get to the fourth 
chamber, where the beſt of them are 


with certain hopes to riſe to the greateſt 


employments in the empire. Tho' they 
are to be of chriſtian parents, yet the 
Capi-Agi, or great maſter of the ſeraglio, 
does not fail to put in ſome ſons of 
Turks that are promiſing lads. 

There are alſo in the ſeraglio about five, 
or ſix hundred maidens, either taken in 
war, or for tribute of the provinces, 
or ſent as preſents by the Baſſa's for the 
Sultan's pleaſure, who now and then 
withdraws from the heavy care of empire 
to divert himſelf in their apartment. 

Before we leave the ſeraglio, it will 
not be amiſs to ſay ſomething of the 
Baſſa's; becauſe they are not only cho- 
ſen from among the Iſcioglans, but make 
up the beſt part of the emperor's court. 

Baſſa is an honourable title common 
to all great men at the port, who are 
diſtinguiſh'd by their employments ; 
but the four chiefeſt of them are the 
Vizier-Aſem, or grand vizier; the Cai- 
macan, governour of Conſtantinople ; 
the Baſſa of the ſea; and the Aga of 
the Janizaries. Theſe are of ſuch great 
authority, that they ſometimes depoſe, 
and raiſe ſultans to the throne, as 

Vor. IV. 


Of TURKY. | 
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happened to the emperors Muſtapha and GemeLL: 


Oſman ; the latter of theſe being put to 
death in priſon by an executioner; yet 
theſe ſame great men, are liable to the 
emperor's diſpleaſure for' ſmall offences, 
who takes not only their heads, but 
their goods from their children, tho? 


born of their own ſiſters. The Yizier- Herſctaili. 


Baſſa's carry three ſtandards, with each 
a horſe's tail, of what colour they pleaſe, 
except green, of which colour only 
the ſtaff muſt be. They fay the ori- 
inal of this cuſtom was, that having 
oft their ſtandard in a battle with 
the chriſtians, and the ſoldiers being 
diſcourag'd at it, the Turkiſh general 
cutting off a horſe's tail, falined it to 
a pole, and lifting it up faid, Behold the 
colours, let them that love me follow me; 
whereupon the Turks taking courage, fell 
upon the chriſtians, and got the day. 


Inferior commanders may not put theſe | 
tails to their colours. The Baſſa's, who. 


are not viziers, have but two, as alſo the 
Begs; but the governours of little pro- 
vinces are allow'd but one. The grand. 


ſeignior, when he is in the field has ſe- 


ven, to denote his dominion over ſever 
parts of the world; which makes the Tyrks 


: 694- 


4 


EMA. 


give him the title of lord of all kings. 
The Grand Vizier is lieutenant-gene-G. Vier. 


ral of all the empire, and armies, as 
alſo chief of the council ; and com- 
mands abſolutely under the grand ſeig- 
nior, whoſe ſeal he keeps. In the G. 
van he has ſix ſitting viziers, or coun- 
ſellors to adviſe with, but their voices 
are not deciſive, but only conſultive; 
nor can they meddle with ſtate- affairs 
without being ask'd. This miniſter's 
reputation is ſo great, that the ſultan 
himſelf, in matter of the greateſt mo- 
ment, depends on his judgment, and in 
council whatſoever he propoſes is a de- 
cree; however, it behoves him to be 
very much upon his guard, for if he 
ventures to offer any thing contrary to 
his maſter's inclination, he is ſoon ſtrang- 
led. His court is made up of about 
2000 domeiticks. When he is viſited by 
any body, tho' of never ſo great account, 
he does not riſe to compliment them, 
except to the Muphti, who has the ſame 
honour paid him by the grand ſeignior. 
The E. 


imacam, or governour of Con- The Cas 


ſtantinople, is the viziers lieutenant, and acm. 


he alone performs the functions of his 
office in his abſence, even to giving 
audience to ambaſſadors; without being 
expos'd to the princes anger in caſe of 
any failure, becauſe all faults are laid 
at the prime vizier's door. | 


The neſs of the ſea is captain ge- Ban of 
neral, and admiral of the fleet; and che Sca. 


8 5 


the 
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Gn the Beg governours of the maritime 

1594. provinces, and captains of the grand ſeig- 

Fee which are to be always 
in a readineſs to put to Sea. 

Aga of The Aga, or colonel general of the 

Janaza- Fanizaries, call'd by the Turks, Vingeri- 

hwy Agaſi, is in ſuch reputation, that no 
man but he can come near his prince 
with his hands at liberty, the 
vizier himſelf being bound to hold them 
acroſs on his ſtomach with a great deal 
of ſubmiſſion. Beſides, he commands 
a conſiderable army of about 100000 
Janizaries; not that there are really fo 
many, but becauſe ſeveral perſons to be 
tax-free, endeavour to get themſelves liſt- 
ed among them. 

Beglerbegs, The next in dignity are the Begler- 
begs, who are like ſovereigns in their 
general governments, having the San- 
giac-begs, or governours of Saxgiacks, 
and particular provinces, under them, 
which laſt are accounted the braveſt of 
the Turkiſh ſoldiery. 

Spabis, The Spahis compoſe a conſiderable 

and Za- body of horſe, and live on their 77- 

binn. mars, or lands given them by the grand 
ſeignior, proportionably to their ſervices, 
like fo many lords, nor can this 
be taken from them without deſtroying 
the beſt ſoldiers they have in time of 
need. The Zabims are alſo horſe, and 
have lands like the others. 

Chiazs, The Chiaus are meſſengers to fulfil 
the emperor's commands, when he will 
have ſome Baſſa's head, or impriſon 
him. They attend the grand ſeignior 
a horſe-back, when he goes abroad, as 
was obſerv'd before. The Chiaus-Baſci 
is chief of them. 

Emirahur- The Emirabur-Baſci, tho* he lives 

Baſci. abroad, ſerves as firſt gentleman-uſher 
in the ſeraglio, and when the grand 
ſeignior appears in publick, he goes be- 
fore him. 

Chmeggi- The Ckmeggi-Baſci, tho* he lives 

Baſci. abroad, has the key of all the bread 
that is ſpent in the ſeraglio. 

Caragi- The chief of thoſe that receive the 

Bai. taxes is call'd Caragi-Baſei, who toge- 
ther with the cuſtomer and chief of the 
merchants, is to furniſh money for the 
publick expence, as occaſion requires; 
the grand ſeignior being no way oblig'd 
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to make uſe of his private treaſure, 
This is a tax of five ducats a head paid 
by every chriſtian, except Franks, and 
every Jew reſiding in the Levant ; but 
the Armenians pay leſs than the Jews. 

The great Mupbti is the head of the Mupsri. 
Mabometan religion, and interpreter of 
the Alcoran; but the Turks confounding 
civil government with religion, the 
Mupht: and Cadi are indifterently look'd 
upon as men of the law, as if there 
were no difference between lawyers, and 
divines, for which reaſon the Mupbti 
very often gives his opinion in civil, 
nd criminal cauſes. Hence it is that 
there is no eccleſiaſtical ſuperiority a- 
mong them, and that there lies no ap- 
peal from the other Muphti's to the great 
one; as alſo that he is not ſuperior of 
the Imans, or prieſts; every one own- 
ing only his own ſuperior. In other 
particulars the great Mupbti of Conſtan- 
tinople is reſpected by all men, as fol- 
lowing the grand ſeignior's court, which 
diſtinguiſhes him from the others, of 
whom there are many throughout the 
empire. The ſoldiers being to be try'd 
by none but their own peculiar judges, 
who are the Cadeleſchers of Natolia, and The Ca: 
Romania, render theſe men's dignity //cber. 
very conſiderable, and gives them a 
ſeat in the divan near the vizier, next, 
to the Mupbti. In great cities there are 
judges and Mullabs, or Mula's ſubordi- Mallabs. 
nate to the Cadeleſcbers in civil affairs, 
but have no ſuperior in the criminal; 
the Cadis, who adminiſter juſtice in Cadis. 
great towns, and the Nai pis of ſmall Naipis. 
ones are ſubject to theſe. 

The pries that ſerve in the Moſques Imans, He- 
in the nature of curates, are call'd Imans, gias, Schei- 
or Emoms; the readers of the law to bars 
youth Hogias 3 the preachers Scheikis ; "= 
and thoſe that call the people to prayers 
from the ſteeples Muezins. 

The Dervices, or religious men, tho” 
they make a very hypocritical outward 
ſhew, do not live in community, nor 
in their monaſteries, but in their own 
houſes with their wives and children, 
upon an allowance the ſultan gives them 
of thirty, forty, or fifty aſpers a day ; 
they are alſo oblig'd to repair to the 
monaſtery at certain hours. 


C H A P. IV. 
The Author's Journey to Conſtantinople. 


TD Eing reſolv'd to depart for Conſtan- 
D tinople, I took my leave of the ba- 
ron de Chateauneuf, the French ambaſſa- 


appears by his adminiſtratwn there, 
having prevailed with the ſultan not to 
make peace, as he was ſollicited; ob- 
dor, a perſon excellently qualify*d, as tain'd the reſtoration of the holy pla- 
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ces in Feruſalem to the catholicks, after 
the Greeks had been long poſſeſs'd of 
them; and brought the grand ſeignior 
to oblige the Baſſa of Grand Caire to 
take but three per Cent. for all goods of 
the traders of Marſeilles, whereas others 
ay twenty, and to reſtore what had 
bs receiv'd over. 

Having hir'd two horſes for me and 
my man, at five ducats a piece, I ſet 
out for Conſtantinople on Monday the 4th, 
with a ſmall caravan of forty people, 
and having rode twenty miles —__ 
plains cover'd with ſnow, lay at t 
village of Hapſa, in a caravanſera among 
our SS 

Tueſday the 5th, I ſuffer'd more than I 
had done in ſix months travels before ; 
for ſetting out hefore day, we rode 
over ſnow and ice, thorough a country 

rtly hilly and partly plain, till I was 
12 a horſe- back, and had no feel- 
ing in my hands or feet. After twenty 
miles riding, we paſs'd thorough the 

reat village of Bala, and over a good 

8 z and at the end of fifteen 
miles more, ſet up in a great town call'd 
Bergaſi, where there is another ſtone- 
bridge of many arches over the river. 
At night the Janizaries had a long dil- 
covrſe concerning the war in Hungary, 
ſaying, the Germans ſhed much blood of 
the Muſſulmans, and that their ſoldiery 
was diſcourag'd ſeeing ſo much flaugh- 
ter. Here I obſerv'd, that as the French 
call the place where paſſengers lie Giſſe, 
ſo the Turks give it the name of Cu- 
nac. 

The great ſnow that fell on Wedneſ- 
day the 6th, and what lay on the ground 
before, would not permit us to travel 
above fifteen miles, and we lay that 
night at the village of Caleſtron. Set- 
ting out betimes on Thur/day the 7th, 
we could travel but twenty miles, to 
the village of Chiorla, by reaſon of the 
fame impediment of ſnow, the horſes 
not being able to draw their feet out of 
It. 

Friday the 8th, we got into a country 
better inhabited, but the ſoil nothing 
better; and having paſs'd by ſome vil- 
lages in ten miles riding, we came to the 
ſhore of the ſtreight, along which we 
continu'd our journey all the day, to the 
village of Sivirli, where we pale at the 
end of twenty miles more. This vil- 
lage is large, and has a little port, and 
a famous bridge of thirty two arches over 
the river and moraſs. On the hill there 
is another place enclos'd with a very 
antient wall, which appears to have been 
built by the Greeks, by an old inſcrip- 
tion found there: in their language. We 
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made no long ſtay here, ſeeing the way Gems 
clear of ſnow, and the road good, but 1694. 


riding ſix miles further, came to the 
village of Burgadus, on the bank of the 
ſame ſtreight. 

3 the gth, at fifteen miles 1 
we d thorough Check-mangia, a 
Wil ſtill on the ſtrei *. klare + 
a N fiſhery, for the ſtreight makes 
a little bay eight miles in compaſs, like 
the little 1. of Taranto, and there are 
four ſtone- bridges over it. The people 
there ſhut up the mouth of it, which is 
about a mile over, with palliſadoes, and 
then go in at the gap left in the middle 
with a wooden houſe, to take the fiſh, 
35 wg 5 Fans reaſon * are E other 
ittle villages upon the bay. Eight miles 
further we pass over Ars... bridge 
built upon an arm of the ſea, as conve- 
nient as the other for fiſhing ; for run- 
ning a great way into the land, it has 
a great quantity of fiſh, and is the cauſe 
there are ſeveral villages about the coun- 
cry. 
e the roth, having travell'd ten 
miles further, part hill, part plain, I came 
at laſt to the famous city of Conſt anti. 
nople. Thence after contenting the Ca- 
tergi, or owner of the horſes, I went to 
Galata to ſeek a lodging; but the inn 
kept there by a Frenchman being full, ] 
was forced to make the beſt ſhift I could 
that night upon the boards in a Greek's 
houſe. In this ſhort journy I found not 
the civility Tavernier, Lib. I. P. 1, c. 10. 
pag. 118, ſpeaks of in his deſcription of the 
caravanſeras of Perſia and Turky ; where 
he is pleas'd to write, that from Belgrade 
to Conſtantinople, a traveller and his horſe 
has his charges born by the overſeer of 
the caravanſeras, who does it out of a 
legacy left by a founder departed, and 
that in the morning there is nothing to 
do but thank him and be gone, with- 
out putting hand to purſe ; for I was fo 
far from finding this entertainment, that 
it colt me two carlines (about a ſhilling) 
every night to get boards to keep me 
from the dirt on the ground ; and as for 
eating, I far'd as I pleas'd, as all the reſt 
did for their money. | 

Monday the 11th, I took a room in the 
Frenchman's inn, paying half a ducat for 
my ſelf, and a quarter for my man. We 
eat well enough at a round table ; and I 
being half ſtarv'd, as having found no- 
thing good upon the road, nor any con- 
veniency to dreſs it, did eat heartily, 
whereat a captain of a French veſſel admi- 
ring, he turn'd to his companions, and 

id, This man eats like a devil, thinking 
I did not underſtand French. 
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CHAP. V. 


The Deſeription of Conſtantinople, and its Greatneſs ; as alſo of the Grand Seig- 


nor's Seraglio. 


— nſtantinople, at preſent the metro- 
polis of the Ottoman monarchy, 
was known to the antients by the name 


of Byzantium; but the emperor Con- 


fantin the great having beautify'd it, 


and fepair'd the harm done in it b 
Alex Na Severus, forſaking Rome, made 
it the ſeat of the empire; and as a per- 
etual memorial would have it calPd 
ew Rome ; and the province of Thrace, 
in which it is ſeated, Romelia, or Romo- 
na. After his death, this New Rome 
took the name of Conſtantinople, and for 
brevity that of Polis, that is, city, like 
the Old Rome, which per Excellentiam, 


was called Urbs. So that the Greeks of 


Romelia, when they would expreſs, they 
were going to Conſtantine's new city, us'd 
to ſay, «s Thy mea, Eis ten Polin, that 
is, to the city; whence, it is ſuppos'd, 
came the other corrupt name of Stam- 
pol, or Stambol, now given it by the 
Turks. 

It is advantagiouſly ſeated on the 
ſtreight of the black ſea, once call'd 
Boſphorus Thracius, in 42 degrees of la- 
titude. Its ſhape is triangular, and the 
ſea which waſhes two ſides of it, makes 
there the fineſt port in Europe, beyond 
all diſpute. The angles of this triangle 
are call'd Yedicula, or ſeven towers 


Serra- vaſi, or ſeraglio; and the gate of 


Agevaſſaco-capſi, towards the point of the 
bay, or little ſtreight of Chitana. *Tis 
true, the ſides are not equal, that be- 
tween the ſeven towers and the ſeraglio, 
being much longer than the others; and 
that between the ſeraglio and the point 
of the ſtreight of Chitana crooked ; op- 
polite to it, beyond the ſtreight, ſtood 
Chalcedon, an ancient city of Bithinia. Con- 
ſtantinople is reported to have been built 
by Pauſanias, king of Sparta, in the 
year of the world 3469, and 96 after 
the deſtruction of Troy, at the ſame time 
that Taranto, in the province of Otranto, 
and Gerace, in the province of the fur- 
ther Calabria, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, were built. Like Old Rome it is 
enclos'd by ſeven hills, which does not 
at all leſſen its beauty, or the delights 
its air and ſoil afford. Within its com- 
paſs, being twelve miles, or rather fif- 
teen, including the ſeraglio and its gar- 
dens, are contain'd about a million of 
ſouls; it being the moſt populous city 
in Europe, next to Paris. The houſes 


are low, being built of wood, or wood 


and mud, and therefore very ſubject to 
fires. 

The royal Moſques are noble ſtru- 
ctures, as are the other publick build- 
ings, and the palaces of great men mag- 
nificent, There are rich and graceful 
Bazars or markets, ſuitable to the great- 
neſs of the city ; and ſeveral fountains 
of good water, brought from far in 
long aqueducts, to ſerve all parts. The 
ſtreets are narrow and crooked, and tho? 

av'd, not to compare with ours in Italy. 

t abounds in good fruit all the year; 
as alſo in fiſh, fleſh, excellent bread, 
and all an Epicure can deſire, at very 
reaſonable rates. This city was the thea- 
tre of religious controverſies betwixt ca- 
tholicks and hereticks, according to the 
inclination of the emperors and empereſ- 
ſes 3 and therefore four general councils 
were celebrated there ; the firſt under 
pope Damaſus in year 381; the ſecond 
under Jigilius in 553; the third under 


Agatho in 680; and the fourth under 
Adrian II, in 869. 


The grand ſeignior has two ſeraglios The ſe- 
in this metropolis ; one in the midſt of raglio. 


it call'd the old ſeraglio, where Maho- 
met II. liv'd, after taking the city by 
aſſault on the third day of Pentecoſt, 
in the year 1453, and there every new 
grand ſeignior ſhuts up his predeceſſor's 
women. The other call'd the great 
ſeraglio, is that where the ſultans re- 
ſide, when they are in Conſtantinople, be- 
ing in the eaſt part of the city, water'd 
on two ſides by two ſtreights ; that is, 
the great ſide by the great ſtreight, 
running out of the white to the black 
ſea, and the other by the little one, 
made by the waters of the great one 
running up the country ſix miles to- 
wards the freſh water of Chitana. It is 
enclos'd by a ſingle wall with old towers, 
thoſe towards the ſea ſquare, and thoſe 
towards the city round, where the Aza- 
moglans keep guard to hinder all per- 
ſons approaching. The ſultan has builr 
a ſummer-houſe to take his view all 
round upon one of the towers that 
looks towards Aſia, whither he often re- 
ſorts to divert himſelf. There is no- 
thing regular in the inward ſtructures ; 
but only confuſe apartments, and gar- 
dens on its uneven ground planted with 
cypreſſes, and other trees; but the lead- 
ing of the top, and the gilt Minares, 
or turrets, yield a noble proſpect, as 

alſo 
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alſo the Moſque within it, eſpecially 
when the ſun ſhines on them. Towards 
the ſea there are ſome galleries, on the 
outſide cas'd with marble, and within 
painted and gilt, where the grand ſeig- 
nior takes the air, when he comes to 
divert himſelf with fiſhing. On that 
point which looks towards Scutaret, 
there are ſeveral pieces of cannon in a 
row on the ground to ſecure the place; 
and on the fide of the little ſtreight 
there lie ſeveral barges prettily gilt, 
for the ſervice, and diverſion of the 
ſultan. Beſides the many gates all a- 
bout the three principal ones, are thoſe 
on the fide of St. Sophia, which lead 
to three ſpacious courts, In the firſt 
on the one ſide are the apartments of 
the Azamoglans, and on the other fide 
the infirmary of the ſlaves of the ſera- 
glio. The ſecond court has cypreſs- 
trees planted in the middle, and the 
ſides are taken up with the kitchins of 
the ſeraglio, the ſtables, the divan, which 
is a large room where the vizier, and 
other counſellors meet to conſult about 
affairs of ſtate, the Haſna, or treaſury- 
chamber, where taxes and revenues are 
laid up, and on the other fide the 
Odes, or lodgings for the 1/cioglans. 
In the third is a great hall where the 
grand ſeignior gives audience to the 
ambaſſadors of princes that come to 
the port; which is the ſame as the 


ſultan's court. Further in are the Oda- 


liche, or apartments of the maiden ſlaves, 
kept for the emperor's pleaſure ; whi- 
ther none may paſs but the eunuchs 
that ſerve them. 

Having, the beſt I could, deſcrib'd 
the ſeraglio, whereof no further account 
can poſſibly be had, unleſs from the 
mouth of ſome of the eunuchs that re- 
ſide in it, I cannot paſs by the noble 
proſpect Conſtantinople affords. For tho? 
we have given but a rough draught of 
its buildings - within, becauſe the nar- 
rowneſs of the ſtreets hinders the plea- 
ſure the eye ſhould take in beholding 
them; yet on the outſide the houſes 
ſtanding upon ſeveral riſing grounds, 
the roofs being lofty, and the fronts 
beautify'd with ſeveral colours, as well 
towards the ſea or ſtreight, as towards 
the land, it yields a moſt wonderful and 
ſurpriſing ſight. It may be boldly aſ- 
ſerted, That the wit of man could 
not chooſe out a better ſituation in the 
world; the ſame place at the ſame time 
affording the delights of Europe, and 
the * A of Aſia; for when the eye 
is glutted with the ſight of the beauti- 
ful plains of Romelia, it is but looking 
about beyond the ſtreight into Aſia, 

Vol. IV. 
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and after lamenting the ruins of Calce- Genet: 


don, it is re-created on the fruitful ſoil 


of Scutaret, cover'd with a regular 


wood of cypreſs-trees, improv'd by a- 
bundance of fruit-trees to pleaſe the pa- 
late at all ſeaſons, and peopled from 
many villages along the ſtreight. Which 
proſpect extends twenty miles to the 
black ſea, where Pompey's pillar was 
erected, which is now no more, but 
there are trees of a prodigious bigneſs 
on the ſea- ſnore. Then looking again 
upon Europe, which by reaſon of the 
winding of the ſtreight, ſeems to join 
to Aſia, it is curious to behold man 
conſiderable towns both on the hills 
and villages. The firſt that appears, 
is Biſcitaſi; then the villages and cities 
of Sondach, Topana, Galata, Pera, Aſa- 
capſi, Carachioy, Caſſun-Baſſa, Tarſana, 
Divanana, and Aſcuy ; beſides many 
magnificent palaces and gardens of Baſ- 


ſa's and great men of the country, on 


the hills, and on the banks of the little 
ſtreight. Hence it is, that coming from 
the ſea, the eye is as it were diſtract- 
ed with ſuch variety of proſpect, and 
knows not where to fix ; for the nearer 
the veſſe] approaches on the water, the 
more the ſcenes change, and new ones 


appear. 
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Galata being look'd upon as a ſuburb Galas. 


of Conſtantinople, as being but half a 
mile diſtant, which is the breadth of the 
narrow ſtreight, it is not to be parted 
from its metropolis. This city, long 
poſſeſs'd by the republick of Genoa, has 


excellent buildings within the compaſs. 


of two miles its walls extend. Its fi- 
tuation 1s part plain and part hill, on 


the top whereof is a ſtrong and high 
tower, by means whereof the repub- 


lick kept the city eight years, whoſe 
arms are ſtill to be ſeen on the walls. 
Moſt of the Franks live in this city, and 


the reſt in Pera, for whom the divine 


ſervice is attended by the Feſuits, Domi- 
nicans, Capuchins, and Recolets, with 
whom the catholick patriarch lives, and 
their church is a pariſh, as is that of 
the Dominicans. 


Pera is ſeated along the little hill ad- Pera. 


joining to Galata, being but narrow and 
uneven. Here the ambaſſadors of chri- 
ſtian princes reſide, as the Emperors, 


thoſe of France, England, Venice, and 


Holland; and here are other monaſte- 


ries, one of French Capuchins, within 


the palace of France; the other of Re- 


colets of the holy land, who adminiſter 


the ſacraments indifferently, like the 


others, without any ſeparate quarters or 


juriſdiction, but according as thoſe pleaſe 


that make uſe of them. Tho'' it be an 
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place, there are good houſes in it, 


1694- which by reaſon of their high ſtandi 


have the fineſt proſpect in the world, 
overlooking Conftentiveple, and the pla- 
ces before-mention'd. 

Tueſday the 12th, I went up thither to 
Tee the dervices turn round, and found 
two French Feſuits, who had the ſame 
curioſity z it was perform'd after the 
fame manner as I mention'd at Adria- 
nople, and therefore no more needs to 
be faid of it. 

Wedneſday the 13th, I went a-croſs the 
ſtreight in a boat, to ſee another mo- 
naſtery of dervices in the village of Bi/- 
citafi, where I ſaw ſuch another dance, 
in a ſtately room painted, near the ſea- 
ſhore. A Turk ax, gn laugh at that 
folly, faid to me, This is like your reli- 
gious men —— themſelves. In my 
return, I diſcover'd at the end of the 
village near the ſhore, a noble palace 
all leaded at top, and with handſome 
galleries to the ſea, Near this place 
was another ſeraglio of the grand ſeig- 
nior's built by ſultan Mabomet, who 
went thither ſometimes to divert him- 
ſelf, but none of the court living there 
at preſent, it runs to ruin. Going into 
it, I found a confug'd number of apart- 


ments along the canal, ſome of them 
of wood, and all without any rule or 
method; a few paces from it is a great 
garden without a wall, and about that 
a cypreſs-grove enclos'd with a ſummer- 
houſe in the middle. 


Having ſeen this village, I went to Fendaci 
the other call'd Fondacli, where there is village. 


nothing great; but the houſes lying a- 
long the ſtreight have the proſpect of 
it, and conveniency of fiſhing, whereof 
there is great plenty all along there; 
which is the reaſon fiſh is ſo cheap at 
Conſtantinople, that tunny fiſh, taken all 
the year about, is ſold for a farthing a 
pound, an eel of eight pound weight for 
about eighteen pence, and an hundred of 
large oyſters for five pence ; the Turks 
being no admirers of fiſh. Going on 
ſtill by land, becauſe the ſtreight was 
high, I came to the village and quarter 
of Topana, where the cannon is caſt. 
Before the arſenal, was a prodigious cul- 
verin, thirty ſpans long, and ſeveral pie- 
ces of cannon 3 and among them one 
that ſhot out three balls, at as many 
mouths at once firing. Walking till 
along the bank, about ſun-fer, I came 
to the ſuburb or city of Galata, having 
gone about three miles by land. 


CHAP. VI. 


The Deſcription of St. Sophia, and other I. 


mperial Moſques ; as alſo of other 


remarkable Things in Conſtantinople. 


"FRE the 14th, having hir'd a 
boat, and a Jew to be my inter- 
prone, I went over to Conſtantinople to 
— St. A This noble ſtructure is 

rt of a greater, n by Juſtin, 
— niſh'd by 3 paves of 
the eaſt, who conſecrated it by the name 
of St. Sophia. The Turks have deſtroy- 
ed great part of it, and preſerv'd only 
the Duomo, which is the middle part of 
the old church. 


St. Sophia The diameter of this Duomo is about 


113 foot. About the Moſque there are 
two rows of galleries, each ſupported 
by many pillars. The great cupola is 
built upon wonderful arches, ſuſtained 
by large columns, cas'd with marble : 
in the intervals between which, on both 
ſides, there are four ſtately marble co- 
lumns, and two others further back. At 
the upper and lower end of the Moſque, 
are four other pillars, with lofty ar- 
ches, which divide it into three parts. 
Theſe arches, and 22 of the body of 
the Moſue, are of Moſaick work; which 
tho? time, and the Tirrks have deftroy'd 
much, ſtill ſhews ſeveral figures, made 


in the time of the Greeks. The pave- 
ment is all marble, as is the pulpit on 
the left of a half tribune, made by the 
high altar, to explain my ſelf the bet- 
ter by terms us'd in Europe. Beſides 
the aforeſaid columns, there are ſix very 
large ones in the intervals to ſupport 
the firſt gallery, which goes round, as 
does the ſecond. On the right of the 
niche is a good cloſer, to which the 

rand ſeignior has a private ſtair-caſe. 

he Twrks have a particular reſpe& for 


this Moſque, on account of a ſtone they 


keep there, on which they ſay, the bleſ- 
fed virgin waſh'd the infant Jeſus's lin- 
nen. I alſo ſhew a tomb, which 
they ſay is the emperor Conſtantine's. A- 

bundance of lamps hang all abour. 
Having given the Iman or prieſt ten 
para's, he permitted me to go to the 
firſt gallery, up a large arch'd ſtair- 
caſe of marble, where I found ſeven ſe- 
veral large ſpaces about it, like ſeven 
chappels ; but on every ſide there are 
three arches, which leave a great ſpace 
between the wall and the gallery, The 
columns on the inſide are five to every 
arch, 
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arch, of green veiny marble, and four 
bigger of white marble, on both ſides 
next the wall. At the lower end of the 
Moſque, over the great gate, which 
makes the ſeventh arch or chappel, there 


-are four others of green veiny marble ; 


ſo that in all they make thirty four of 
black and green marble, and twenty four 
of white, — on the arches rais'd 
upon the lower pillars. The arches of 
the gallery are alſo of Moſaick work ; 
but the faces of the ſaints and - angels 
have been all batter'd and ſpoil'd b 
the Turks; filling up thoſe places wi 
colours, and writing thereon the name 
of god in Arabick characters. The pave- 
ment, walls, and pillars are all cas'd 
with good marble. The prieſt ſhew'd 
me a burial place of a prodigious 
depth in the ſame place on the left, 
where he told me, the Turks were in- 
terr*d. 

There are two long arches that lead 
to this famous temple ; the firſt has 
rwo gates at the end, and four in the 
middle; the ſecond which is Moſaick, 
has five in the front, and two on the 
ſides. When in this ſecond, there ap- 
pear nine doors, the middlemoſt where- 
of is of braſs; the two on the ſides of 
it are open, and the other ſix kept ſhut, 
ſo that they take up almoſt all one fide 
of the Moſque. Over that brazen gate, 
the Turk that was with me, ſhew'd me 
a dove, the ſymbol of the holy ghoſt, 
and an i of a ſaint in Moſaict work, 
half defac'd by the barbarity of the Ma- 
hometans ; beſides theſe nine doors, there 
are four on the ſides, and two behind 
the niche, or high altar oppoſite to the 
great ſeraglio. 

At the angles of this ſtructure, there 
are four towers, with balconies about 
them, into which the Muezims go five 
times a day to call the Turks at the ſet 
hours to their Naama, or prayers. Be- 
fore the front is a porch, where the 
Mahometan women ſometimes go to 
ſay their prayers. To conclude, the 
ſtructure is ſo prodigious, and the wall 
of it ſo thick, that it ſeems to have 
been built for a fort, rather than a 
church. 

Beſides the dwellings of the mans, 
about the faid Moſque, there are on the 
left ſide, ſeparate from the body of it, 
tombs of ſeveral ſultans along the en- 
clogd church- yard. The firſt is Ma- 
homet, the ſecond of Selim, the third of 
Amurat, the fourth of his children, 
which were about 120; and the fifth, 
next the Moſque of the ſultans Muſtapha, 
and [brabim. Theſe tombs are made 
like cupola's, leaded without, and paint- 
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ed within, after the country ſaſhion; CLI 


as the walls without are cas'd with or- 
dinary marble, and within with a finer 
ſort, and fine tiles. The ground is 
cover'd with good carpets, and in each 
tomb two great flambeaux weighing 
about 300 weight in wax each, with a 
great turbant on them. Within them 
are bury'd their wives, children, and 
brothers; but the ſultans and ſultaneſſts 
tombs, are bigger than thoſe of their 
children, which have no turbants on 
them. There are Iman, or prieſts ap- 
pointed to look after all theſe ſepulchers. 
One thing 1 I obſerv'd in St. So- 
pbia, which is, that no women being 
allow'd to go into the other Moſques, 
in this they may enter, if they are not 
ſatisfy*d to pray in the porch, 


1694. 


Friday the 15th, I went to ſee ſultan Sultan 
Hamet's Moſque, in the Aſmedian, or Hamet's 
Hippodrome, For beauty, it exceeds St. moſque. 


Sophia, but is not ſo large, and it ſhews, 
no coſt was ſpar'd about it. The great 
cupola of this Moſque, (for they are all 
built after the ſame faſhion, and ſu- 
ſtained by four large round pillars) cas'd 
with fine marble, of ſeveral colours, 
beautiful to behold ; and there are four 
ſmaller at the four angles. By the great 
pillars, there are other thick marble 
columns, beſides the little, ſupporting 
a curious gallery, that goes round it. 
The ground is laid with good marble, 
and cover*d with rich carpets; and there 
are lamps hanging in all parts, with 
other works of criſtal, of ſeveral co- 
lours, to adorn the place. At the 
end, is a large tribune of fine marble, 
and on the left of it a pulpit of the 
fame ſtone. It has three braſs gates 
well enough wrought at the three ſides. 


The firſt place, or church-yard, is en- 


clogd with ordinary marble, and there 
are ſeveral doors to it, with iron ſteps. 
On both the outſides of the Moſque there 
are two galleries adorn'd with ſeveral 
hundreds of ſmall pillars, worthy the ob- 
ſervations of curious perſons, and along 
wars 2 ene _ the Turks to 
waſh them, they being of opinion, 

thus cleanſe both body and — 0 4 


filth. 

There are alſo three gates that lead 
out of the firſt into the ſecond court, 
or church-yard ; on the ſides whereof, 
are twenty marble pillars, that hold up 
the arches of twenty leaded cupola's. 
All the ground is laid with marble, with 
a great fountain in the middle. There 
are fix other handſome cupola's gilt at 
the top ; three on each ſide of the Moſque. 
In all theſe Moſques of Conftantinople, and 
Adrianople, beſides the apartments -o 

thoſe 
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GtmEtLLr thoſe that ſerve them, there are others 
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for poor people, who are there inſtructed 


in virtue, and maintain'd out of the re- 


The A. 
medan. 


mid. 


Hamet's 
ſepulcher. 


The 
flaves 


market. 


venues of the Moſque. 

Saturday the 16th, in a place near St. 
Sophia, I th ſeveral lions, tigers, wolves, 
and foxes, which are ſhewn, paying a few 
para's. 4 53 | 

Next I went to ſee the Atmedan, or 
mw where the ſoldiers exerciſe, ſo cal- 
ed, becavſe it was formerly the Hippo- 
drome, or place of riding horſes, in the 
time of the Greek emperors, In the midit 
of it, on the ground, are fix'd three ſer- 
pents, twining about with their mouths 
open, at the end of the coil, a good 
piece of workmanſhip, remaining from 
the chriſtian times, of which writers tell 
many fables. Lower than that, is a tall 
obelisk, almoſt conſum'd with age; and 
on the other fide a pyramid erected on 
four round pillars of braſs, a ſpan high, 
on a pedeſtal made of one ſquare piece of 
marble, and writ all round in Latin, and 
Greek letters; but it is very difficult read- 
ing of three latin verſes, a great part of 
it being bury'd in the ground; the ver- 
{es are thele : 


Difficitis quondam Dominis parere ſerenis 
Julſus, & extinitis palmam portare Ty- 
rannis, 


Omnia Theodoſio redunt, ſobolique perenni. 


By which may be gather'd, that it was 
erected in honour of the emperor Theo- 
doſius, whoſe figure is ſeen on the top, 
and this for the union of the Greek and 


Latin churches, which happen'd in his 
time. It is not ſo large, or high as Cleo- 
patra's pyramids at Alexandria; for the 
foot is not fix ſpans ſquare, and the 


height fifty; but it has the ſame hiero- 


glyphicks and characters on it, as that in 


the balſam garden at Caire. 

Near this place is the ſepulcher of 
Hamet, and his children, built after the 
ſame manner as thoſe already deſcrib'd, 
that is, cas'd with marble, infide and 
outſide, and the ground cover'd with 


carpets. | 
; 5 out of curioſity to the Jaſſir- 


Baſar, to ſee the market of ſlaves. This 
is a place enclos'd, with many trees in 


the middle, and many walks or galle- 
ries about it, under which the ſlaves and 


the ſellers are. The manner of ſelling 
them is odd; for after praying for the 
grand ſeignior, the ſeller holds the ſlave 


that is to be ſold, by the end of a 


cloath, and on the other ſide, the crier 


goes proclaiming the price. He that has 
a mind to buy, uncovers the ſlave's face, 
and feels him or her, in ſeveral parts of 


the body; as we do in buying horſes or 
aſſes. W 

Hence I went to the Biſciſten, a place The B:/- 
cover d, where there are many rich ſhops, ciſten. 
in which they ſell all the richeſt rhings 
to cloath — arm a gentleman, as allo 
horſe furniture; all the arms being gilt, 
and the furniture embroider'd and co- 
ver'd with jewels. The arch is ſuſtain'd 
by eight pillars, leaving three long walks 
acroſs the middle, to which there are 
four doors from the ſides. Not far from 
hence is the Searſci, where there are walks The Sear 
full of tables, with good ſhops, afford- i. 
ing all things a man can deſire. 

In, my return I paſs'd thorough the The Fal 
Validaxan, which is a large ſquare en- dar. 
clos'd, about which, there are many 
ſhops in the firſt floor, and in the ſecond 
above it. This ſtructure was erected at 
a vaſt expence, by the mother of Maho- 
met the IVth, and the revenue of it aſ- 
ſign'd for the maintenance of the Moſque 
built by her. | 

Before I took boat to return to Galata, 

I faw the Janiſarchi, on the ſhoar of the The 74 
ſtreight. This is a ſtructure conſiſting ni/archi. 
of two long arches, in one of which, 

there are ſeveral drugſters ſhops, and in 

the other linnen-drapers. This is com- 
monly the firſt place in the city, where 

the plague breaks out, becauſe it is very 

moiſt, and the drugs make the air un- 
wholſome, as has been found by expe- 

rience in the late plagues. _ 

Sunday the 17th, after hearing maſs, I Sultana's 
went again to Conſtantinople, to ſee the moſque. 
celebrated Mo/que of the favourite ſul- 
tana, mother to the emperor now reign- 
ing, and to Mabomet the IVth. In the 
firſt court or church-yard, is her tomb, 
and thoſe of her ſons, brought thither 
from Adrianople. Its cupola is ſupport- 
ed by four pillars, in the intervals be- 
tween which, there are rows of marble co- 
lumns, orderly diſpos'd, and all the walls 
cruſted with marble, and til'd. There 
is a way to go all round the Moſque, 
under the arches ; on the angles where- 
of, there are other handſome half cu- 
pola's. In a word, the eye can behold 
nothing more beautiful, either for ſim- 
metry or coſtlineſs; as well on account 
of marble, with which the ground 
is laid, and then cover'd with carpets, 
as for the rich lamps hanging in the mid- 
dle : at the end of it, is a good marble 
ble tribune, or cloſet for the ſultan, who 
goes thither up a noble ſtair-caſe, and 
thorough a cover'd gallery in the firſt 
court, and behind the Mo/que. On the 
left of the niche, is a marble pulpit, as 


alſo a beautiful gallery abour it, adorn'd 


with curious pillars. 
In 
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Y In the firſt court, which is enclos'd, is another cupola, of a meaner ſtructure, Gzeur: 
A there are ſeveral dwellings for the Imans, with ſome tombs after the ſame man- 1694. 
3 or prieſts that ſerve the Moſque, with ner. LYN 
/- BB fountains and trees in the midſt of it. Going home, I took ſultan Bajazer's Bajazet's 
A There are three doors out of this firſt, Moſque in my way. The firſt court of Motque. 
1 into the ſecond court or cloiſter; in it is large, and has three gates; the ſe- 
1 which there are about twenty columns cond in which, are eight tall cypreſs- 
1 of good marble, and about twenty eight trees; has about it twenty pillars of mix- 
4 leaded cupola's on all the four fides. ed marble, and eight others in the mid- 
2 The Moſque on three ſides, has three gates dle, which hold up a roof over a foun- 
7 wrought with braſs, and two beautiful tain; twenty four leaded cupola's cover 
2 high towers gilt at the top, at the end the galleries about the court. The Moſque 
2 of it. has three doors on one ſide, and two on 
. The Er, Monday the 18th, I went in the morn- the other. The great cupola ſtands upon 
e euiodalar. ing to ſee the old quarter, or Corps de four large pillars, with two midling ones 
1 Guard of the Fanizaries, call'd Eſquio- by it. At the ends are four other cu- 
li- dalar, which ſignifies old houſe. This is pola's all white within, and adorn'd with 
: 4 a ſtructure enclos'd with high walls, with - Arabic characters. On the left of the 
1 in which are the apartments and lodgings niche, near the pulpit, is a tribune for 
1 for the Fanizaries and their officers, ca- the grand ſeignior, held up by ſix co- 
1 pable of containing ſome thouſands. In lumns, and another lower for the cere- 
3 the midſt of it is a great court, with ſeve- monies of the Moſque; which on that 
ral fountains for their uſe. They have fide ſpreads out into two arms. In ſhort, 
another quarter call'd Genegni-Odar, or not to tire the reader, there are, as in 
new Saul, where others relide. all other Moſques, carpets on the ground, 
Sine Then J went in to ſee the Maſque built lamps hanging about, and towers at the 
J«- XX Moſque. by Soliman, the fineſt without diſpute of angles to call the people. Bajaze!'s ſe- 
— all I had ſeen yet, with four fine towers pulcher is a- part in a round chapple, cruſt- 
4 upon the angles. The way 1s firſt into ed with marble within and without, with 
1 a great court, wall'd in; and out of all the ornaments mention'd in the other 
I this, there are three doors to paſs into imperial ſepulchers. 
4 the ſecond, in which there are twenty four It was very dangerous going to Con- 
3 columns of mix'd marble, that ſuſtain ſtantinople for me, an there was a 
x the galleries, and twenty eight leaded Caimacam or governour, who was a great 
3 pull on The ground is all laid with enemy to chriſtians. He had caus'd fifty 
\ = marble, with a fountain in the middle, baſtonadoes to be given a Frenchman, 
=: compos'd of eight pillars, of the ſame for wearing yellow ſhooes, he having 
— ſort of marble. The Moſque has one door forbid Franks to cloath themſelves after 
-Y facing the ſecond, and four on the ſides. the Turkiſh faſhion ; and the ſame to a 
Y The great cupola, as in all the others, poor Greek, becauſe he carry'd a bottle 
4 reſts upon four pillars, having two other of wine. He carry'd himſelf fo rigidly, 
Y ſmaller adjoining to it, riſing from both aſpiring to be grand vizier, that he va- 
_ ends of the niche, and there are five on lu'd no man, not even the ambaſſadors 
12 each ſide of it, with four large marble co- of crown'd heads, to whom he gave to 
2 lumns above fifty ſpans high. underſtand, that he would puniſh the 
- On the right hand is a curious marble leaſt offence committed by their family. 
3 tribune for the grand ſeignior, ſupport- Particularly the Dutch ambaſſador, who 
'Y ed by ſix pillars. On the left was the takes great delight in ſhooting of phea- 
; pulpit, and another open tribune, for the ſants, which are to be found at Belgrade, 


ceremonies of the Moſque. The pave- 
ment is all cover'd with fine carpets, and 
the place lighted with lamps: A ſtately 
marble gallery adorns both ſides of the 
Moſque ;, behind which, at the ſide of 
the niche, is a round chappel, embelliſh'd 
with good marble, and the pavement 
cover'd with carpets, where 1s the tomb 
of Soliman, and others of his family. In 
the inner part of the chappel, is a row of 
Pillars of fine ſtones, and without it a 
row of banniſters. The tombs, as I ob- 
ſery'd elſewhere, are cover'd with filk, 
turbants lie on them, and there are 
great flambeaux at the ſides. Hard by 
Vol. IV. 


ſix miles from the city, had word brought 
him, that if he went thither any more, 
he would cauſe him to be hang'd before 
the gate ; he was therefore cry'd up as 
the dreadfulleſt man in the world. For 
this reaſon, I deſir'd the French conſul 
to appoint a Fanizary to go along with 
me, which he refus'd to do, ſaying, it 
would expoſe him ; for if the Caimacam 
offer'd me any affront, it would reflect 
upon all the nation, and therefore 1 
ſhould take care how I went to Conſtan- 
tinople, for I ſhould certainly be thrown 
into goal. But, ſince I was travelling 
the world out of curioſity, I would not 
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GzmsLLt for any danger omit ſeeing one of the 
1694. rw cities of Europe, and therefore 


continu'd ro go every day. The French 
ambaſſador us'd all his endeavours to 
have the Caimacam depos'd, but found 
it difficult, becauſe he was ſupported 
the ſultaneſs, and the chief of the 
black eunuchs ; tho* he was an enemy 
to the grand vizier, to whoſe orders 
he gave little deference. They calPd 
him Calolicos, a name given him by 
Mabomet the IVth, when he ſerv'd as a 
Baltagi, becauſe he was a good horſe- man. 
Tueſday the 19th, I hir'd a boat, and 
went over into Aſia, croſſing a ſtreight 
of two miles, which runs from the black 


Scutaret. ſea to the Dardanelles, and landed at Scu- 


taret. This is a great open village, ſeat- 
ed part in the plain, and part on the 
hill, but pleaſant enough, eſpecially in 
ſummer, becauſe of the greens and good 
fruit-trees it has. There are good Ba- 
zars or markets in the plain part. 

Then I went to ſee Leander's tower, 
call'd in the Turkiſh tongue Chiſculaſi, 
ſeated in the midſt of the ſtreight, on 
a plain rock, 100 ſpans ſquare, which 
tho? ſo ſmall, and in the midſt of the 
fea, has freſh water. I found nothing 
remarkable in it, but only a few Pedre- 
roes, and eight pieces of cannon, level 
with the water. It is fabulouſly calPd fo 
by the Turks, for being the prifon of Hero, 
miſtreſs to Leander, who ſwam over to 
her, from the lake where now the ſe- 
raglio ſtands, every night; but if we 
believe our poets, and particularly Ovid, 
this happened at the caſtles of Seſtus and 
Abydus. Returning home, the ſtream 
carry'd us near the point of the ſeraglio, 
whence we return'd along the ſhoar of 
the ſtreight. | 

Wedneſday the 20th, I went to the 
place of Auret-Bazar, to ſee the famous 
pillars erected, in honour of the empe- 


Arcadius tors Arcadius and Honorius. The pede- 
and Hono- ſtal is made of eight pieces of marble, 
J. Pil beſides the baſe, which is bigger and 


uare. The pillar is made of ſeveral 
pieces, on which there are ſmall figures 
cut in half relief, which to me ſeem'd 
to repreſent a triumph, being like the 
work of Trajar's pillar at Rome. It is 
almoſt gone to ruin, and they have put 
three iron hoops about it, to prevent its 
falling. It is hollow within, and there 
was a winding ftair-caſe to go up to the 
top of it; there being a door at the 
foot of it, and another ſmall one upon 
the capital, round which, there was 
room to walk. Twelve ſpans higher is 
another capital, where the column ends. 
Having a mind to go in, I found the 
ſtair-cafe ftopp'd up with abundance of 


ſtones, nor could I take its height, be- 
cauſe of the jealous temper of the Turks, 
and ſeverity of the Caimacam ; but as 
near as I can gueſs, it may be 147 foot 


high, as Peter Giglio obſerves. Thence! 8 aque- 
went to ſee the aqueduct, call'd Chemer. ud. 


It is about half a mile long, on many 
arches of brick, ſometimes one upon 
another, to raiſe them to the heighth 
of the water. They told me, that three 
hours walk from the city, at the place 
they call Antechemer, there are a grea- 
ter number of arches, better made, and 
larger. 


Thurſday the 21ſt, I went to fee Mabo- Mabomefa 
met's Moſque, which differs little or no- moſque. 


thing in ſtructure from the reſt; and 
therefore I will not be more particular 
concerning it. Behind the Moſque, in a 
plain round chapple, is the tomb of ſul- 
tan Mabomet the founder. 

All the way I went that morning, was 
among houſes and ſtreets, conſum'd by 
the laſt fire, which has oblig'd the 
Turks to live in wooden barracks, from 
the place call'd Aretet-Bazar, as far as 
Chemer, or Mahomet's Moſque. For ſe- 
veral miles along the —_— there was 
nothing to be ſeen but diſmal memorials 
of the fire, and the fame in the place, 
calPd Zughure-Tuchſci, where they were 
re-building. 


After dinner, I went to the Vizier- Vizier- 


Xan, a great ſquare — full of 
ſhops above and below, where they 
print ſtuffs. Next to it, is a pillar of 
red marble, of ſeveral pieces, ſixty ſpans 
high, on which Conftantine ſet his own 
ſtatue, which in proceſs of time fell 
down. The pedeſtal is enclos'd with 
a wall, and the Greek letters on its 
capital, teſtify it was erected in the 
year 440. Time has decay'd it, and to 
prevent its falling, they have ſtrength- 
ned it with twelve iron hoops. It has 
this peculiar beyond the other columns, 
that there are about it eight Cordons or 
1 8 of ſtone running up to the top 
OT It. | 


I proceeded to the Atmedan, or Hippo- Ibrabin's 
drome, to the ſeraglio, or palace built by Palace. 


Thrahim-Baſſa, ſon-in-law, and favourite 
to the emperor Soliman II, where the 

told me, there were 600 rooms, which 
I could not fee, the entrance being for- 


bid. It is ſeated on one ſide of the afore- 


ſaid ſquare, which is made uſe of upon 
publick ſports, as for skirmiſhes and 
games at the circumciſion of the Ottoman 
princes, and the grand ſeignior comes to 
this palace to ſee them. 

Friday the 22d, wy heard mafs be- 
times, 7 paſs'd over to Conſtantinople, to 
obſerve the compaſs of its walls. Be- 
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towers. 


Compaſs 


of the ci- 


ty. 


CHAT. VI. 


The ſeven 


ginning next the ſtreight, and going out 
at the gate of Egri- pf or the black 
gate, I went towards that of Age- 
vaſſare-Capſi, cloſe to which the ſtreight 
runs; then turning back along the land- 
ſide, I went about the wall, on a wa 
av'd with flint, which goes round. 
Paling by five gates on this ſide, I ſaw 
near that of Adrianople call'd Edriene- 
Capi, the place where the Turks made 
the breach, at which they entred, and 
took the city. Coming to the great 
ſtreight, which at the point of the ſe- 
raglio ſtretches out a ſmall arm, I went 
in at the ſeventh gate, call'd Zedicula, 


or of the ſeven towers, there being no 


more on the land- ſide. 

The place properly call'd the ſeven 
towers is at a ſmall diſtance, and is a 
riſon for ptiſoners of ſtate, whom the 
Fultan will not put to death; and to 
keep hoſtages. I had the curioſity to 
go into the firſt court, and as far as I 
could obſerve, it is like a ſquare caſtle 
with feven towers in it leaded, where 
there are good apartments for priſo- 
ners. The air is wholſome, and good 
to diſpet melancholy. In the mutiny 
that happened in 1648, the ſoldiery in- 
cens'd againſt Ibrahim theit ſultan, drew 


Him from the ſeraglio to the ſeven tow- 


ers, and there ſtrangled him. The ful- 
ran Oſman dy'd in the ſame place, and 
the ſame ſort of death, upon another 
mutiny in 1622. | 
The revenues of Moſques that are any 
thing couſiderable are alſo kept in theſe 
ſeyen towers; ſome of them being 
worth above r00000 crowns a year. 
This treaſure is kept to make war up- 
on chriſtians, in defence of their law; 
nor dare the Turks put it to any other 
uſes. On the outfide, I ſaw a door 
fhut between two towers, near which 
there where angels and faints cut in the 
marble in halt relieve, which ſhew it 
was built by the chriſtians. 
The walls of Conſtantinople next the 
ſtreight are in ſome places fallen down; 
the part that remains ſtanding has tow- 
ers on it at equal diſtances. On the 
land-ſide, there are ſmall weak towers 
after the antient manner, with a ſhallow 
ditch, before which there is a wall 
breaſt-high for musketiers. | 
Continuing my walk round within 
the gate of Yedicula, there being no 
going on the out- ſide but by water, I 
came to the ſeraglio; and proceeding 
from thence along the ſtreight, I made 
the tower or round at a moderate rate, 
in four hours; ſo that I look upon Con- 
ſtantinople to be twelve miles in com- 
paſs, as was ſaid before, beſides three 
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miles the ſeraglio makes, which in all Genet: 


is fifteen, By the way I ſaw the Moſque, 
and ſepulchre of ſultan Selim. 

Near the gate of Agri-Capi, are the 
remains of the emperor Conſtantine's pa- 
lace, whereof a part towards the city 
is ſtill ſtanding. It appears to have 
been a large ſtructure, but ſtanding at 
the end of the city, it is rather to be 
ſuppos'd to have been a houſe of plea- 
ſure than any other ; becauſe it over- 
looks all the ſtreight, and freſh waters ; 
and that his reſidence was near St. So. 
phia, where there are remains of pillars 
and marble about the garden of the 
ſeraglio. In this palace of Conftantine's, 
I was told, a youth ſeven years before 
that time found a diamond among the 
rubbiſh, which he ſold for about three 
pence or a groat Engliſh, next it was 
parted with for about two ſhillings ; 
and the ſtone being good, ſultan Mabo- 
met then reigning, came to hear of it, 
who bought, and had it cut, when it 
was found ſo large and fine, that it was 
valu'd at above 100000 crowns. 


1694. 


After dinner I return'd to Conſtanti- TheE/qui- 
nople to ſee the Eſqui-Serray, that is, the Ser. 


old habitation. his is a royal ſera- 
glio, where all the women are kept up 
that have ſerv'd former ſultans, as was 
ſaid before, whence they never come out 
unleſs 750. to ſome Baſſa's. This 
lace is enclos'd with a wall twenty four 
pans 2 4 for two miles in compaſs, with- 
in which are the lodgings, and gardens 
for thoſe ladies diverſion. There is no 
going into it, the gate being guarded 


by Fanizaries and Capigis. 


Near the Eſqui- odolar, or ſtreet of the Sceſade 
Ceſede-Baſci, 1 went in to ſee the Moſque#i97i/ 


of Sceſade-giamiſi, built by the fon of a 
ſultan. Abour it is a noble court, with 
ſeveral buildings for Imans, with three 


gates leading to the ſecond court, or 


cloiſter, where there are about ſixteen. 


marble columns that ſuſtain twenty two 
cupola's all leaded. In the middle is a cu- 
rious fountain, the top whereof is held up 
by little marble pillars. There are three 
doors to the Moſque, whoſe cupola ſtands 
on four large columns ; for the reſt 
there are the tribunes, carpets and 
lamps as in the others. Having feen a 
ſepulchre, which they told me was [bra- 
him Baſſa's, I went out, and ſeeing o- 
thers in my way, curioſity led me again 
into the firſt court; where in a chapel 
I obſerv'd two tombs of ſultans with 
feathers in their turbants under ſilk 
canopies, after the Turtiſbo faſhion. As 
I was going out to view the reſt, I met 
a Fanizary, who calPd me; but I fear- 
ing to be robb'd, being in a ſolitary 

place, 


gue. 
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GemELLt place, and having forty zecchines about 
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Greek 
church. 


The atſe- 
nal. 


me, made haſt away, and perceiving 
him purſue, began to run out of the 
place. The Fanizary ſeeing one of his 
companions call'd out to him to ſtop 
me, which he did, there being no way 
for me to eſcape. Theſe Turks having 
ſearch'd, and found nothing about me, 
led me to the Eſqui-odolar, which was 
cloſe by, and bringing me before a man, 
whom I ſuppos'd to be an officer, ac- 
cus'd me as a ſpy. He examin'd me in 
good 1talian, and I told him I was come 
out of curioſity to ſee the tombs. He 
reply'd there was no ſeeing of them, 
becauſe of the extraordinary jealouſy of 
the Turks, but that he excus'd me this 
time as being a ſtranger, who knew not 
the cuſtom of the country, and warn'd 
me to make haſte to Galata, and return 
no more to Conſtantinople ;, as alſo to be 
thankful to the Turk that ſet me at li- 
berty. I thought I had ſeen my angel 
gigs who deliver'd me out of = 
on; and 3 he was 2 Italian 
renegado, for he ſpoke the language 
— than my ſelf. n made 
haſte back to Galata, which I had fear*d 
I ſhould not ſee in ſome days; ſo dange- 
rous is curioſity among barbarous people. 
In my return, I paſsd through the 
uarter call'd Fener, and went into the 
church and houſe of the Greek patriarch. 
The church is narrow and low, with 
five arches on each ſide, which divide it 
into three iſles, and has a few ſilver lamps 
hanging in it. On the left is the patri- 
arch's ſeat, aſcending four ſteps, on the 
tight hand going in is a piece of our ſa- 
viour's pillar, three ſpans high, about 
the ſame thickneſs, and red and white. 
Saturday the 23d, Ihir'd a boat the day 
being fair, to divert my ſelf on the 
ſtreight. It is much pleaſanter being 
on it, than on the Poſilipo at Naples, for 
it is to be enjoy'd at all times of the 
year, and the proſpect is better by rea- 
ſon of the view of Conſtantinople, where- 
of we have ſpoke before. I went along 
as far as the villages of Aſacapſi, Cara- 
chioy, Caſſuu-Baſcia, and Tarſena, where 
the galleys are. Going aſhore, I had 
the curiolity to ſee them building gal- 
liots, brigantines, and other veſſels un- 
der fourteen arches. There were five 
galleys finiſh'd, and the keels of three 
others; beſides ſix large galliots, which 
they told me would ſoon be launch'd 
to ſerve on the Danube in the Hunga- 
rian war. Cloſe by was the captain 


Baſſa's houſe, water'd on three ſides by 
the ſtreight, and handſomly built. At 
a ſmall diſtance, on the top of a hill, 
near the ſhore was the village of Diva- 


nana. There were alſo in the ſame 
water twenty men of war built in the 
black ſea, the biggeſt of which carry'd 
ſeventy guns 3. and that being Friday, 
which is the Turkiſh holiday, they had 
all their colours abroad. There are along 
the ſhore above forty cover'd arches, 
and as many open for the ſervice of the 
ſhips and galleys. The water is ſo deep 
that they ſtep aſhore from any veſſel 
upon a plank, 


Proceeding further in the boat, I ſaw Serray- 
the famous palace and garden of Serray- Badiſcia 


Badiſcia, on the ſtreight, adorn'd with 
many rows of cyprels-trees, and abun- 
dance of lettices in the galleries; and 
embelliſh'd with ſuch variety of colours, 
that it, in a manner obliges the eye to 
behold it. At a great diſtance, all the 
way inhabited, appears the village of 
Aſcuy, where the ſtreight turns awa 
to the right, growing narrower towa 
the river. For this reaſon the three 
miles they reckon from Galata to this 
village, by water, are not only de- 
lightful on account of the beauty of this 
ſhore 3 but alſo for the other oppoſite 
to it where Conſtantinople ſtands, and for 
the many notable houſes on the water, 
even without the gate of Jevaſſere-Capſi, 
and it ſuburb Fuph. The water four 
miles from Galata is freſh, by reaſon of 
the river that runs from Belgrade into 
the ſtreight. Seeing that river run 
ſmooth, I caus'd the boat to go on, 
leaving on my right a wooden-houſe, 
well gilt and painted upon the water, 
built to take the air in ſummer; and 
paſſing under a ſtone-bridge three miles 
further came to Chitana. This is a place 
that has but few houſes, but of curio- 
ſity, becauſe of a machine there is on 
the river, which turning a wheel, blows 
five pair of bellows belonging to ſo 
many forges, to melt the iron, which 
is thence convey*d to the moulds to caſt 
bombs for the war. There being no 
going further, becauſe of a fall the ri- 
ver makes down the rugged hills, I 
turn'd back. 

Mr. Whitton, a rich Engliſh merchant 
came at night to our inn to ſup and 
drink with us; for tho' there were ſix 
French-men at the table, yet the wars 
between nations are not to break pri- 
vate friendſhip, eſpecially in a ſtrange 
and barbarous country. The Engliſh- 
man eat, and drank heartily, as did ,a 
Genoeſe his companion, and the fix 
French-men ; for by the fame token 
they were all drunk, and painted one 
anothers faces without being angry. 
Not being able to hold out at drinking 
with them, I went away to bed, mg 
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CHAP. VII. 


faſt my door, which theſe Bacchanals 
came to break open; but finding it faſt, 
were forced to go their way without 
doing any thing. 

Sunday the 24th, I was told that the day 
before the Caimacam had been at Galata, 
and ſent twelve Greeks and one Few to 
the galleys. Going afterwards to the 
village of Carachioy, I met the ſon of 
D. Foſeph Marcheſe of Meſſina, who 
bought and ſold. wine to get his living, 
as his father had done before, he got a- 
way to France, by ſpecial favour of the 
grand ſeignior's. | 

Monday the 25th, it was known that 
the Caimacam of Conſtantinople had been 

ut out of his employment, after holding 
it three months and a half; and that the 
Baſſa of the caſtles was to ſucceed him, 
he being ſent to the government of 
Derberker, the metropolis of Meſopota- 
mia; and this becauſe in ſo ſmall a time 
he had gain'd the hatred of both Turks, 
and chriſtians in that government, ſo 
little ſuitable to his birth, he being the 
ſon of a Greek prielt. 

After dinner, I went over in a boat 
to Alia, to ſee the remains of the an- 
tient Calcedon, where landing, I found 
nothing to prove there had been ſuch a 
city, but the fair ground it ſtood on. 
It is two miles weſt of Scutaret, oppo- 
ſite to the ſeraglio. Near to it the grand 
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ſeignior has a good pleaſure-houſe, with Ge 


a curious garden adorn'd with cypreſs- 
trees, which are very common in thoſe 
countries. 

I uſing ſometimes to viſit James Col- 
ver, ambaſſador from the ſtates of Hol- 
land at the port, becauſe he was a vir- 
tuoſo, and lover of travellers, he out 
of Mr. Spon's book put me in mind, 
that I had omitted to fee the emperor 
Marcian's pillar, which others beſides 
me had forgot ; which gave me an itch- 
ing to return to Conſtantinople, to ſatisfy 
this new curioſity ; notwithſtanding I 
had promis'd the renegado I would go 
no more. In ſpight of the danger I 
took boat Tueſday the 26th, and ſaw the 
pillar in the court of a private Turk's 
houſe, near the ſame quarter of the 
Fanizaries, As near as I can gueſs it is 
fifrzen ſpans high, made of one piece of 
ſpeckled marble, with its capital of the 
Corinthian order, on which was a ſquare 
ſtone, with four eagles at the four cor- 
ners. I could not ſee the Latin verſes the 
ambaſſador told me were at the foot of 
the column, they being perhaps ſunk in- 
to the ground with the pedeſtal. Beſides 
I was in ſuch haſte to get out of danger, 
for fear of meeting the Italian renegado, 
who this time would have done me ſome 
disk indneſs, that I would not ſtay to 
have it uncover'd. 


SHA P.-VIL 
The Author's Voyage to Smirna. 


Eſigning to go by land into Perfa 

with the caravan, I reſolv'd to 
return to Smirna by ſea; which John 
and David Mener, French merchants of 
Marſeilles, and the latter conſul of the 
nation underſtanding, they both of them 
very civilly offer'd me my paſſage aboard 
the ſhip call'd the Jupiter, commanded 
by captain Duran, of the ſaid city of 
Marſeilles, The ſame offer was made 
me by captain Sereni of the ſame city, 
aboard his veſſel call'd the Swallow ; 
for the French are very ready to forward 
any body that travels only to ſee and 
write; and talking of me, they would 
ſay to one another, This is a worthy Man, 
who Labours for the publick, and therefore 
we are all Bound to Aſſiſt him. 

I thank*d them all, and accepted of 
the kindneſs aboard the firſt that ſhould 
happen to fail ; but perceiving on Wed- 
neſday the 27th, that they were uncertain 
when they ſhould fail; for fear of lo- 
ſing the opportunity of the caravan, 
which I fear'd would ſet out very ſoon, 

Vor. IV. 


I reſolv'd to go aboard a Turkih Chi- 
amber, that was bound for Smirna. Ha- 
ving laid in my proviſion, we ſet fail 
with a fair wind on Thurſday the 28th; 
but ſcarce had we run thirty miles be- 
fore the Rais, or maſter, according to 
their cuſtom, came to an anchor in an 
open road, on the fide of Natolia. 

Friday the 29th, we weigh'd three 
hours before day, and that evening drew 
near the iſland Marmora, but the wind 
being contrary at night, we could get 
but little by tacking. 

Saturday the goth, about noon, we 
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were ſtill oppoſite to thoſe iſlands, There Marmers 


are five of them; the biggeſt is call'd and five 


Marmora, on which there are four ſmall _ 


villages, or hamlets; the ſecond Baſ- 
cialiman, which are five villages ; the 
third Echnich, has but one; the fourth 
Baglia, has two; and the fifth Imaral, 
has two more. The ſoil is ſo good, 
that they ſupply almoſt all Conſtantinople 
with wine at a moderate price; for an 
Oka, weighing forty __ ounces, which 

iS 
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GzmeLLt is about three pints, is ſold for three Gra- 


199. ubs of Naples money, being about three 
WY V farthings Engliſh. 


The wind blowing hard at night, and 
the channel being wideſt about Mar- 
Mora, we were forc'd back thirty miles, 
to put into the port of the iſland and 
village of Zchnich, on Sunday the 311t. 
The ſame wind continuing, kept us all 
Monday the 1ſt of February in the ſame 
place; and failing on Tueſday the 2d, 
three hours before day, after ſix hours 
fail, we came to Gallipoli, 160 miles 
from Conſtantinople. We fail'd not on 
Wedneſday the 3d, becauſe the ſea ran 
high. That ſame night U/in Vizier-Baſja 
came to Gallipoli, with a retinue of two 
hundred perſons on horſeback, going 
from the caſtles to Conſtantinople, to take 
poſſeſſion of the place of Caimacam; 
Calolicos being depos'd, as was ſaid be- 
fore, for his ill management. This vi- 
zier had been Caimacam the year before, 
and was much eſteem'd by the Frants for 
his good qualities. Aaxan, the French 
vice-conſul entertain'd me in his houſe 
very civilly ; but at ſupper omitted none 
of his pharifaical ſuperſtitions before ſpo- 
ken of, 

Thurſday the 4th, I faw the Londra or 
veſſel I came aboard of from Bichier in 
Egypt, and left at Rhodes; which in four 
months time had not perform'd its voy- 
age, by reaſon of the drunkenneſs of the 
Rais or maſter, who thought of nothing 
leſs than his buſineſs ; and had I not re- 
ſolv'd to leave the brute, I had ſtill lain 
languiſhing about thoſe waſts, and the 
courſe of my travels had been conſidera- 
bly interrupted. 

We could not fail before Friday the 
5th, becauſe of the bad weather. Yet we 
came in good time to the caſtle of Na- 
tolia, where we ſtay*'d, becauſe the wind 
made the ſea run high. I was forc'd to 
lie aboard that night, and therefore Sa- 
turday the 6th, in the morning, being no 
longer able to endure the ſea-ſickneſs, 
I would go aſhoar, tho' the ſnow lay 
in the country two ſpans deep. Going 
to the French vice-conſul, who reſided 
there, I found him a rude unmannerly 
man, who ask'd me ſeveral impertinent 
queſtions, and at laſt carry'd me to the 
Aga of the caſtle, giving him a very 
ill account of me, and telling him, I 
feign'd my ſelf a Frenchman, but in ſhort 
could be no other but ſome friar ; ground- 
ing his conjecture upon ſeeing me co- 
ver'd with a cloak like a friar's, be- 
cauſe of the cold; ſo that I was much 
afraid I ſhould have been thrown into 
goal. However, the Aga being a diſ- 
creet man, faid it was enough if he ſaw 


my paſs. And the baſe vice-conſul an- 
ſwering he had ſeen no paſs, and that [ 
to excuſe my felt, ſaid it was aboard the 
veſſel, to prevent the Aga's growing jea- 
lous, upon ſo many objections, I took 
my leave, ſaying, I was going for it, to 
ſhew them; but would not return thither 
any more, ſeeing how miſtruſtful the 
Frenchman was. 

Sunday the 7th, after dinner we had the 
uſual viſit of the cuſtomer, and Janizary, 
who taking an account of all there was 
aboard the ſhip, ask'd me whither I was 
bound, and whether I had a paſs. I an- 
ſwer'd, I was bound for Smirna, and the 
conſul had ſeen my paſs. 

Monaay the 8th, the weather was not fit 
to ſail, but the ſea growing calm on Tueſ- 
day the gth, we ſet out in the morning, 


and lay that night at Tenedos. Tho' the 


wind continu'd fair on Medneſday the roth, 
the Rais would not ſail, and it coming 
about afterwards againſt us, we were 
8 to continue there whilſt it laſt- 
Thurſday the roth, we all went aſhoar, 
and I took up my lodging in the houſe 
of a Greek, where there were alſo two 
Frenchmen, and two Venetians; one whoſe 
name was Paul, and the other his wife, 
in man's apparel call'd Clare. Friday 
the 12th, we all went to divert us two 
miles from our place of abode for the 
country air, and found all parts well cul- 
tivated with vineyards; ſo that Muſca- 
dine wine is there fold for two para's the 
Oka, and the more ordinary ſort chea- 
per, but they are both light wines, fit to 
drink at meals. 

Saturday the 13th, we din'd at a Greek 
prieſts, who gave us a good dinner for 
our money. Sunday the 14th we heard 
maſs in the Greek church, whither all the 
chriſtians of the country reſorted. At 
laſt, Monday the 15th, we fail'd, being in 
company four Chiambers, one Saique, and 
a Londra, but ours being the beſt ſai- 
ler, outſtrip'd the others, and came firſt 
to the ſtreight of Baba, which the others 
could not enter, the wind changing up- 
on them. 

We held our courſe all night, ſo that 
Tueſday 16th, at break of day we were 
in ſight of Focia; which we entred, with 
much tacking, the wind being a-head of 
us. Going aſhoar, I hir'd two horſes 
for a piaſtre, to carry me in the morn- 
ing by land to Smirna, which was forty 
miles diſtant; conſidering I might per- 
haps ſpend much time by ſea, becauſe the 
weather was bad. A ſtorm blew at night, 
but the ſea grew ſo calm in the morning, 
that they ſent word betimes, they were 
ready to depart. 

Wead- 
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Facia 
town. 


Falſeneſs 
of the 
Greeks. 


Engliſh 


> and Dutch between the two crowns no way 
* lighted, 


Wedneſday the 17th we ſet out early. 
Going out of the harbour, I obſerv'd a 
ſmall caſtle, with nine pieces of cannon 
level with the water. A Baſſa would 
have built another on a ſmall iſland, a 
mile diſtant, but death prevented him. 
The Town of Focia is ſmall, wall'd, and 
has - two gates, and an excellent har- 
bour, fit for great ſhips cloſe under the 
wall. The wind continuing fair, we 
arriv'd at Smirna in the afternoon, having 
ſpent twenty one days in this tedious voy- 
age; for a chriſtian may deſtroy him- 
ſelf, unleſs he be arm'd with Job's pa- 
tience, among the Turks, who always 
uſe the affronting words, NVaſi Naſci, 
and Giaur ; and a man has not always 
the command of his paſſion. This their 
preſumption proceeds from their be- 
ing in their own country, and ſuperi- 
or in power, elſe they would not dare 
to ſpeak. Therefore it is convenient, 
that a chriſtian, as much as may be, a- 
void going aboard a Turkiſh veſſel ; for 
tho? there be more Greeks than Turks a- 
board, yet the firſt are worſe than the 
latter, and bear the ſame hatred to ca- 
tholicks; beſides that in matter of trade, 
they are greater cheats, and knaves 
than the Turks themſelves. The Arme- 
mans, tho' ſchiſmaticks, have not ſo 
great an averſion; but rather endea- 
vour, whenſoever occaſion offers, to do 
catholicks all the ſervice they can; as 
I have often found by experience. For 
this reaſon, on Thurſday the 18th, I took 
a room in the Aan of the Armenians, 
where the caravan of Perſia puts up. 
Rooms are there cheap, but without 
any furniture. 

Friday the 19th, my friends d1d me the 
honour to viſit me. Saturday the 20th, I 
din'd with monſieur Ripera. Sunday the 
21ſt, being Shrove-Sunday, the Dutch 
conſul treated the Dutch and Engliſh 
merchants, and they danc'd till next 
day. The Eugliſb conſul did the ſame on 
Monday the 22d, and ſeveral French went 
thither mask'd and unmask'd; the mw 
OD» 


r ſtructing the fair correſpondence be- 
honour, tween them in a ſtrange country; and 


therefore they ſaid, at ſea they would 
have fought and done their duty, but 
that they ought to be friends in a ſtrange 
country. In ſhort, during thoſe days 
of Shrove-Tide, they met together forty 
at a time, French, Engliſh, and Dutch, 
drinking merrily in the neighbouring 
villages, and among them the ſons of 
the French and Engliſh conſuls. The 
ſame, as I mention'd before, was pra- 
ctis'd at Conftantinople, between the 
Dutch ambaſſador, and mr. Mener the 
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French deputy. 
would not be able to conceal their aver- 
ſion, and behave themſelves ſo nobly. 
In other reſpects, theſe Engliſh and Dutch 
miniſters are ſo little regarded by the 
Turks, that they protect none but their 
own country-men (as they ſeveral times 
refus'd me) knowing that the Turks do 
not value them. On the contrary, the 
French refuſe their protection to no bo- 
dy, not even to JVenetians, who conti- 
nue in the Levant, when the republick, 
and grand ſeignior are at war. 

Tueſday the 23d, being the laſt day of 
Shrove-Tide, about three hours in the night 
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there happened an earthquake, a very Earth- 
frequent misfortune at Smirna; and it was quakes. 


repeated on Wedneſday the 24th in the 
afternoon, with the ſame violence. Thur/- 
day the 25th, I went a ſhooting among the 
vineyards, where there are abundance of 
thruſhes, and woodcocks. Friday the 
26th at night, the earthquake return'd 
twice, but not ſo violent. Saturday the 
27th, I paid viſits to friends, and Sun- 
day the 28th went out of town with other 
Europeans to take our pleaſure. 

Monday the firſt of March, I was 
brought into the ſtrongeſt trouble that 
could poſſibly happen to a traveller. 
] was ſummon'd before the French con- 
ſul, by one Brancaleone of Ancona, mar- 
ry'd to a French woman, who would 
perſwade me I was not my own felf; 
but one John Maſſacueva of Meſſing. 
This Brancaleone had received ſome 
goon in the name of that Meſſi neſe, 
or which he had given an authentick 
receipt ; and he alledging, that the cu- 
ſtom-houſe of Smirna had ſeiz'd and ſold 
them, would have me cancel the inſtru- 
ment, ſo like it ſeems was I to his creditor. 
To undeceive him, I told him my name 
and country ; and he not crediting me, 
I writ ſome lines, that he might compare 
my hand with the Meſſineſe's, and put 
that notion out of his head. 

Tueſday the 24 of March arriv'd a nu- 
merous caravan from Perſia, of one 
hundred and twenty ſtately camels, load- 
en with fine and courſe ſilk ; but the mer- 
chants durſt not ſet out with ſo ſmall a 
company for fear of robbers, which o- 
blig*d me to take other meaſures ; my de- 
ſign of travelling through Natolia being 
diſappointed. The miſtake of the Anco- 
neſe made good ſport in Smirna. Wedne/- 
day the 3d, a friend came in the morni 
to acquaint me, that he itil] verfiſted f 
ſhould cancel the inſtrument, and that 
there was no perſwading him I was not 
the Meſſixeſe ; and therefore he would 
again ſummon me before the conſul, 
being fatisfy'd I ſhould be . 
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fired 3 his wife having great influence 
over the conſul, who could not deny 
him ſo reaſonable a requeſt ; and the 
more, becauſe ſome ſaid, I was very 
like Maſſacueva, and only differ'd from 
him in my voice. This gave me ſome 
trouble, and I knew not what to do 
becauſe I had no protection but the con- 
ſul's. Therefore on Thurſday the 4th, I 
ſpoke to monſieut Ripera, to ſee what 
method might be taken to undeceive the 
Anconeſe ; there being no reaſon that I, 
to rid my ſelf of that encumbrance, 
ſhould perſonate another man, and can- 
cel an inſtrument I was not concern'd in. 
He told me, he was his friend, and there- 
fore - he would not be concern'd in it, 
and the more, becauſe he ſaw the con- 
ſul had undertaken the buſineſs. To 
conclude, Brancaleone not fatisfy'd with 
ſeeing my hand, ſummon'd me, on Fri- 
day the 5th, a ſecond time before the con- 
ſul, 1 that I ſhould diſcharge 
him, he being fatisfy'd I was John Maſ- 
ſacueva. The conſul added, this man 
does not demand any money of you, but 
only that you diſcharge him, and there- 
fore you muſt not deny ſo reaſonable a 
demand. I could have run my head 
againſt a wall, hearing them talk thus; 
conſidering he was ſo much miſtaken in 
a man he had dealt with, which is ſome- 
what more than a mere acquaintance, 
and that no writing of mine could dil- 
charge him. The conſul bluſh'd ſee- 
ing me fret, and telling him I was not the 

retended Meſſineſe; but if he in con- 
— could preſs me to do ſo falſe an 
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act, I would do it, there being no other 
way to eſcape that trouble; ſince I had 
declar'd to him I was a doctor of the 
civil law, and deſir'd him to call ſome 
learned jeſuit to examine me. Bran- 
caleone reply'd, I might have ſtudy'd 
ſince that buſineſs happened. At length 
not knowing how to decide the matter, 
he went out, leaving me and the Anco- 
neſe to wrangle, and bidding us agree 
among our ſelves. The diſpute Feld 
till night, the debtor contending that 
I was the Meſineſe, tho* he heard me 
talk a different language. At length I 
told him, I have none of thoſe writ- 
ings you ask of me; for I have receiv'd 
none ſince I came out of Europe; come 
to my lodging and ſearch my baggage 
and writings, which perhaps will con- 
vince you. Taking monſieur Ripera a- 
long, and coming to my chamber, I 
open'd my trunks before them. Bran- 
caleone began to ſearch my baggage and 
writings whilſt I fretted, and turning 
often to him faid, You give me ſuch a 
ſubjelt to inſert in my Manuſcripts, as has 
not happened to me in all my Travels, nor 
perhaps has any other Traveller met with 
the like. Brancaleone anſwer'd, Indeed it 
is a mighty matter to make ſo many Words 
about. Night coming on in this tedious 
troubleſome ſearch and they aa 
ſeen ſeveral authentick writings ſeal'd, 
which I could not have counterfeited; 
he was at laſt fatisfy'd, and went his 
way, leaving me in my chamber to re- 
flect on the ſtrange accidents a poor 
traveller is ſubject to. 


CHAP. VIII. 


The Author's Journey to Burſa, the Metropolis of Bithynia, and the De- 
ſcription of that City. 


Eing apprehenſive, leaſt Brancale- 
B one's mad fit ſhould return upon 
him, I went on Saturday night late to 
find out the Catargi, or muletier of Bur- 
ſa, in order to go by land to that city 
with the firſt opportunity. I hir'd two 
horſes for my ſelf and ſervant for fifteen 
piaſtres, paying half as much a-part for 
my equipage. Sunday the 7th, I endea- 
vour'd in haſte to take leave of my 
friends, but not of the conſul, for fear of 
the Anconeſe; and my baggage, which 
T had left with monſieur Ripera, being 
ready on Monday the 8th, we could not 
ſet out, becauſe the chief of the caravan 
was detain'd by ſome buſineſs. 

Tueſday the gth, we began our journey 
betimes, with the caravan, conliſting 


of one hundred and ten horſes and mules. 
Every fifteen days, ſuch a company goes 
from Smirna to Burſa, like the Procaccis, 
or meſſengers of Naples. We travell'd 
thirty miles, ten plain, and twenty moun- 
tain, to Manaſia. Here we joyn'd part 
of the caravan, that ſet out the day be- 
fore, and lay that night at Bungarbaſci, 
to wait for the other travellers. 


Manaſia is a city as large as Smirna, Nang 
ſeated at the foot of a high mountain. he. ay 


The houſes are low, and of mud walls, 
except ſome belonging to perſons of 
note. There are in it abundance of 
Moſques, and on the top of the mountain 
an old ruin'd caſtle, which yet was 
commanded by a higher rock. It is 


govern'd by a Cadi, who is allow'd 500 


aſpers 
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aſpers a day by the grand ſeignior, which 


a few para's I gave him now and then. Gemerr: 
The other Mabometans were alſo civil 1694. 
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A the Turks look upon as great pay. 


left off going by ſea, becauſe of the 
inſolency of the Turks ; and jm 
I ſhould fare better by land, found ju 
the contrary, meeting with no lodging 
that night but the bare ground, on which 
I laid my little bed, and cover'd my 
ſelf from head to foot, without takin 
off my boots, becauſe of the great cold. 
Had I known the language, I might have 
got lodging in the city, but it was dan- 
gerous parting from the caravan. The 
Turks, who are hardy, thought it no dif- 
ficult matter to lie on the ground in the 
open air; as they all did, ſleeping as 
ſound, as if they had been in good Beds ; 
tho' they were at the foot of a mountain 
cover'd with ſnow. 

I walk'd quite frozen on Wedneſday the 
roth, and having nothing to defend me 
from the cold air, endeavour'd to warm 
my inſide with chocolate, and the out- 
ſide with a good fire. We ſet forward 
betimes through a plain country, bate- 
ing three miles of mountain-way, and 
making no halt all day, but only to take 
a ſmall repaſt, lay that night at the 
Cunac, as the Turks call it, of Balamuc, 
a ſmall village ſeated in the plain. Our 
lodging was in the caravanſera, or ſta- 
ble with our beaſts. Three miles from 
Manaſia, we rode along a cauſeway made 
over marſhes; which muſt needs have 
been very expenſive, there being no ſtones 
in the country about. Yet, tho? it was 
built at the coſt of the ſultan, and neigh- 
bouring city, they do not exact any toll 
on it, as would be done in other parts. 


At the end of this cauſeway, we croſ- 


ſed over a large river on a wooden 
bridge. 

Thurſday the 11th, we mov'd before 
break of day, but there being abundance 
of loaded beaſts, could travel but thirty 
two miles, or ten hours, to ſpeak after 
the Turkiſh faſhion, which is the di- 
ſtance to the Cunac of Falembi. It is 
very troubleſome travelling at ſuch a 
time with Turks; for they do not only 
refuſe to allow their horſes any time to 
reſt, but even to travellers 0 that by 
the way, I was forc'd to make uſe of the 
pannel for a table, thofe muletiers uſing 
no ſaddles. To this, was added the in- 
conveniency of the caravanſera, where 
we were forced to keep company with 
our beaſts. For my part, I made m 
bed in the manger, after taking muc 
pom to dry it, my Armenian ſervant 


aving fallen from his horſe with it in- 
to the river. But my Catergi had a good 
ingenious boy, who attended me as care- 
tully, as if he had been my ſervant, for 
Vor. IV. 


to me, and among the reſt a Moor of 
Tunis, treated me with coffee and me- 
lons. | 

Friday the 12th, we travel'd over un- 
couth mountains, ſuffering much from 
the ſnow that lay on the ground, and 
that which then fell from the clouds. 
After riding twenty four miles in eight 
hours, we came about noon to Curiun- 
giach, a ſmall village among the moun- 
tains, where I had conveniency to reſt 
me. In the Turtiſb dominions there are 
not above one or two towns to be met 
with in a days journey ; and therefore 
travellers muſt take up with the con- 
veniency of the Xans, or caravanſeras. 
And here I remember that thoſe barba- 
rians uſe the words Naſi Naſic, which 
ſignifies to ride one's father and mother, 
and Giaur to make their horſes go the 
faſter, which ſame words they uſe to af- 
front chriſtians whenſoever they meet 
them. Proviſions are not very dear on 
the road, ſeven eggs being ſold for a 
para, and a hen for ten; good winter 
melons for two para's a-piece, and as 
much bread as will ſerve a man a day for 
the ſame price. 

Saturday the 13th, we mounted be- 
times, and riding thirty three miles in 
eleven hours, over mountains cover'd 
with ſnow and ice, we came to Mindoyra, 
paſſing along a cauſe-way of flint, x a 
miles from the Aan. This place, and 
eight ſmall ones are ſeated in a plain, 
enclos'd with mountains, much like that 
of Apulia in the kingdom of Naples, and 
reſembles it in goodneſs of ſoil. 

Art ſun-riſing, on Sunday the 14th, 
we continu'd our journey over wretched 
mountains, and having travelled thirty 
three miles in eleven hours, came late to 
Suſegreli, a place of few thatch'd houſes, 
near a great river, with two ſtately 
Xans. This day was unlucky to me, for 
ſtaying behind to ſhoot, and then put- 
ting on my horſe apace, he fell four 
times with me in the water, and I was 
well waſh'd. 

Monday the 15th, we held on our way 


through a plain but dirty country; in- 


ſomuch, that going about to make all 
the day's journey without baiting, as is 
uſual, many of the horſes tir'd, ſo that 
we could ride but fifteen miles in five 
hours to the village of Hiermurgia, where 
there being no Aan, we were forced to 
lodge in Turks houſes. As we croſs'd the 
river, the horſe that carry'd my baggage 

fell, and wet it all. 
Tueſday the 16th, having rode fifteen 
miles in ſix hours, — a dirty way, 
| we 
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GEA ve came to Lubat, where we ought to 
1694. have lain the night before, had it not 


been for the bad way ; which oblig'd us 
to ſend the horſes unloaded by land, 
and the baggage by water againſt the 
ſtream, paying a zecchine for the boat. 


Lubat city Lubat, by its walls and towers appears 


to be an antient city. There has been 
a great ſtone- bridge over the river, but 
the Turks let it run to ruin, and go 
over in a ferry. Of five Jews that were 
oing with the caravan for Burſa, or 
2 as the Turks pronounce it, the 
tax-gatherer made one a priſoner, be- 
cauſe he had not the billet to ſhew he 
had paid the head-money, or tribute, 
which is four zecchines for a rich man, 
two for others not ſo well to paſs, and 
one for the poor. | 

Wedneſday the 17th, we ſet out in a boat 
upon the aforeſaid river, which is about 
a quarter of a mile over, and runs out 
of a lake or pool, through which we 
afterwards paſs'd in ſight of the ſmall 
villages of Caragaci, and Bulugnat, for- 
merly wall'd, as appears by the ruins, 
After ſix hours, in which time we run 
twenty four miles, we landed near the 
village of Nacilar, where the muletiers 
expected us. Loading the horſes, we ad- 
vanced fix miles further in two hours, 
and reſted at the Cunac of Haſſan- Aga- 
chioy, where we found no Xan, but a 
ſmall ſtable, all on a floor, too little 
to contain all the men and beaſts, and 
yet we were not above twenty perſons, 
moſt of the company having left us at 
Suſegreli, to go to Sardac, and thence to 
Gallipoli, and ſo to Adrianople. The great 
Aan was at Taatale, two hours journey 
further. | 


Burſa city Thurſday the 18th, we ſet out again 


before day, and riding eighteen miles in 
ſix hours, came to Burſa or Pruſa. This 
city ſeated in 41 degrees, 40 minutes 
latitude, is at the foot of the moun- 
tain Olympus, which the Turks call Geſ- 
chiſdag, or Reſchiſdag and Ana-Tolay- 
dag. Some fay it was built by Hanni- 
bat, after the victory obtain'd by the 
Romans over Antiochus ; others by king 
Prufias, in the year of the world 3279, 


and that it was the court of the antient 


kings of Bithynia, before it was ſubdu'd 
by Orcanes the II. Ottoman emperor, in 
the year 1300, It was firſt a biſhop's 
ſee, and afterwards a metropolis, which 
honours it did not loſe when it fell under 
the barbarian yoke, for it was the Or- 
toman court, before they took Conſtan- 
tinople ; and rightly conſider'd is nothing 
inferior to it; for beſides that ſeveral 
ſultans have reſided in it, and many 
princes of the Otuoman family are there 
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bury*d, it has as great a trade, and more 
plenty of ſilk, becauſe of the vaſt quan- 
tity brought out of Soria, and all the 
eaſt, which is there wrought, and ſome 
with gold and ſilver to trade into Eu- 
rope. On the back of it, as was ſaid, 
is mount Olympus, whence the river Rhin- 
dacus flows, which paſſes Bithynia from 
the lefler Aſia, and is the greateſt of all 
thoſe that fall into the Propontis. The 
mountain 1s vaſtly high, barren at the 
top, and always cover'd with ſnow ; in 
the middle part it, abounds with pome- 
granates; and at the foot, where moſt 
of this famous city is built, there are 
moſt delicious gardens; but is much 
diſgrac'd by the prodigious number of 
monſtrous ſerpents it breeds. The Turks 
call this mountain Caloyeronoron, becauſe 
of the monaſteries there are on it. Burſa 
was the country of the famous phyſician 
Aſclepiades; and of Dion Pruſius, call'd 
for his eloquence Chry/oſtomus, who left 
ten books he had writ of the virtues of 
Alexander the great, and eighty orations 
in Greek. 

This city, which for its baths may 
be call'd the Pozzuolo of Bithynia, as to 
its plan is irregular, and a meer confu- 
ſion of buildings; for being ſeated eaſt- 
ward at the foot of two mountains, 
making a figure like an arm bent, part 
of it ſtands high, part in the vale, and 
part on cliffs. On a high rock appears 
the grand ſeignior's palace, where the 
Ottomans reſided a long time, enclos'd 
with a good double wall, with towers 
at proper diſtances z; but all goes to 
ruin, through the careleſneſs of the Turks. 
Another part of the city ſtands on the 
ſide, and at the foot of another high 
mountain, or rather an arm of that be- 
fore mentioned, which over-tops the caſtle, 
and has a curious proſpect of the coun- 
try, planted with vines for ſeveral miles 
about, and adorn'd with pleaſant gar- 
dens, and populous villages; ſo that in 
ſummer the gentry and citizens go over 
to divert themſelves at Bagarbaſci, which 
is a great plain water'd by a plentiful 
{pring of good water, running down from 

mountain to fupply ſeveral quarters 
of the city. 

Continuing to take a view of the parts 
of this noble city, and to begin at the 
caſtle, or ſeraglio, I faw firſt the quarter 
of the Fewws, at the end whereof on the 
ſame ſide of the mountain, I found a 
good Biſciſten, an enclos'd cover'd place, 
or exchange, where they fell rich com- 
modities, and better Ser/cis, or Bazars, 
with rich ſhops; and going on, law ſe- 
veral ſtreets of all ſorts o 
and all very populous. The houſes and 
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Cruae. VIII. 


ſtreets of this city are very good, conſi- 
dering they are in Turky, and better than 
thoſe of Smirna, than which it is bigger, 
but I believe not better peopled. 

Having laid up my baggage in the 
Xan of Eſcbiengi, I took a Jew to ſhew 
me the city, but as we were going ta 
the caſtle, he was ſent to goal by the 
rax-gatherer for the tribute; ſo that 
I was forc'd to get another, who led 


me to the ſo much fam'd baths, half an 


hours walk from the city. Going in- 
to the firſt, call'd in the Txrkiſh lan- 
guage Capligia, which ſignifies a hot 

lace, I found in the firſt room, which 

d two cupola's, a good fountain of 
cool water; here they ſtrip, there be- 
ing Soffa's round about to fit, and lay the 
cloaths on. There are two doors out 
of it to the bath. On the left is a room 
to lie in, for ſuch as will ſtay all night, 


and other convenient places with hot 


fountains, and a cold one. Still further 
on there is another room, the roof 
whereof is like the others, cover'd with 
a cupola, with vent-holes for the heat 
to evaporate, with a fountain in the 
middle, and three little ones luke warm 
on the ſides. Further ſtill on the right 
is a very little room with three Sor 
ſprings of water, and two on the left. 
Thence they go into the bath, which is 


round, cover'd with a cupola full of 


vent-holes, and ſeven ſpans deep, two 
pair of ſtairs to go down into it, and 
about it ſeven ſprings of hot water. 
When I went there were many Turks 
who ſwam, waſh'd, and ſhav'd them- 
ſelves. When I had waſh'd, and had my 
back rubb'd with a woollen-cloth, not 
being able to endure the heat, I went 
out, and was ſhav'd by a Turk in the 
ſecond room. This water comes ſo 
hot from the mountain, that it ſoon 
boils an egg, and were it not temper'd 


with other cold water, no man would 


bring his skin out of it. The women's 
bath is a- part, but near the men's; on 
Mondays the women come into the men's 
bath, and the men may go to the wo- 
mens. A ſtones throw from it is an- 
other bath call'd Chiucbiurtli, or the 
ſweating- place, and its water is very 
different from that of the others, being 
good againſt old aches. I went into 
the firſt room, and found it like the o- 
thers, with a fountain of cold water, 
and places to ſit. I went thence into a 
room, about which there were ſix foun- 
tains of water intolerably hot, and as 
many in another dark room; whence I 
went very hot into the ſweating-place, 
where there is a ſpring of ſcalding wa- 


ter, a fick man lay there ſweating on 


of TURKY. 
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the ground, The ſtructure of this 15 not Gmenuy 
ſo beautiful as that of the great one, 694. 
which is all pav'd with marble of feve- WV 


ral colours. 


Thence I mounted à very ſteep af. 


cent to ſee the ſeraglio, which Tavernier 
reckons among the beſt, next to thoſe 
of Conſtantinople and Adrianople. I found 
it an ordinary palace very ill built, and 
all gone to ruin ; for they told me the 
fultans had not come to it for thirty five 
years paſt ; only Mahomet IV. having 
been there at the beginning of his reign. 
Formerly, as has been ſaid, Burſa was 
the ſettled abode of the ſultans, and 
therefore there are five tombs of them 
bury'd in the Maſque of Amurat Beg, and 
three others of ſultaneſſes and their chil- 
dren, after the ſame model as thoſe of 
Adriaxople and Conſtantinople, but not ſo 
rich in marble. 

Friday the 19th, the Jew led me three 
miles from the city towards Montagna, 
to the bath of Eſcbi- Capligia, or the old 
bath, where is the third mineral water 
different from the other two, and good 
for aches, and other diſtempers. Go- 
ing in, there is a large room with two 
cupola's, and a fountain in the middle, 
as at the other baths ; and paſſing tho- 
rough it into another room, in the midſt of 
it is a fountain of cold water, and two 
on the ſides, of hot. Within that 1s the 

lace where they bath, pav'd with mar- 
ble, and ſix ſpans deep, with five large 
conduits of hot water about it. This 
yields but little profit, becauſe many go 
in for nothing; but the great one of 
Capligia, the grand ſeignior farms out 
for eight hundred piaſtres a year; and a 
lord on whom the ſultan has beſtow'd it, 
makes a conſiderable revenue of the 0- 
ther. The mineral waters run out of 
the bath of E/chi-Capiglia, into ano- 
ther little bath in the village of Cicheric, 
for the ſervice of the inhabitants. 

After dinner, I went to Bugarbaſci, 
to ſee the Derviſes turn round, the Few 
that had been apprehended by the tax- 
8 going with me. This mad 

evotion was perform'd in a good room, 
after the ſame manner as was deſcrib'd 
at Conſtantinople and Adrianople; only 
with this difference, that here they take 
but three turns, omitting the fourth in 
which the ſuperior ſhould dance. 


In my way back to the Aan, I went inUli-giams 
to ſee the Moſque of Uli-giami, that is, moſque. 


the great one. There is this ſingular in 
it, that in the middle of it there is a great 
fountain encompaſs'd with iſters; 
they ſay it is very antient, and built by 
the firſt ſultan that came to Burſa. 


To 


A Voyage round the World. 


To return to the city, it is govern'd 


1694- by a Molli, or Cadi, who is chang'd eve- 
WA 


ry year; but a Baſſa has the command 
of the country, and muſt not reſide in 
Burſa. Its air is not very wholeſome, 
as being ſeated at the foot of high moun- 
tains cover'd with ſnow, and near to 
moraſſes and waters, ſo that every 


it is cover'd with fogs riſing 
from them. Proviſions are not dear, 
for there is der- of good fleſh, bread, 
fiſh, and excellent fruit, whereof I 
eat much, and that rare at ſuch a time 
of the year, and good freſh grapes; 
melons, apples, cheſnuts, hazlenuts, and 
the like. 


mornin 


CHAP. IX. 
The Author's Return to Conſtantinople. 


Aturday the 2oth, I ſet out for Mon- 

tagna, and arriv'd there three hours 
before night, having travell'd eighteen 
miles of dirty way. This town is ſeat- 
ed part on the hill, and part in the plain, 
on the ſhore of a bay made there by the 
po N thirty miles in compaſs. The 
houſes for the moſt part are low; I lodg'd 
in a large and ſtately Aan, which * 
good rooms, and a fountain in the mid- 
dle of it, and over it a gallery cover'd 
with boards, whither the Turks reſort to 
pray hve times a day. 
Sunday the 21ſt, two Caichs, which 
are ſmall barks with three oars, bein 
ready to ſet out, I embark*d for Conſtan- 
tinople, and tho* it was cuſtomary to 
ſearch goods, yet mine were not open'd, 
I producing the Theſchere, or billet of the 
cuſtom-houſe of Alexandria, One of 
thoſe Turkiſh Santone's, whom they call 
Dervices, went aboard with me; he 
was not one of thoſe that live retir'd 
in community, but rather a vagabond 
knave, that made ſhew of an auſtere 
life to cheat the world. He was co- 
ver'd from the navel upwards with two 
ſheep-skins, and downwards with other 
skins put together like a petticoat. On 
his head he wore a white cap, with 
long ſtrings ravell'd at the ends about 
his neck; about his waſte hung ſeve- 


ral pieces of marble, and about his right 


arm a cloſe bracelet of the ſame. In 
his hand he carry'd a wand, with a piece 
of ivory at the end like a ſaw, to ſcratch 
his back where he could not reach with 
his hand; as alſo a thick club, and a 
horn hanging by his fide, to blow up- 
on occaſion; a habit ſo ridiculous and 
extravagant, that it deſery'd to be paint- 
ed. Having run thirty miles, we came 
to the village of Bosborza, at the point 
of the bay made by the ſtreight, where 
the ny being contrary, we were forced 
to Nay. 

Monday the 22d, leaving the hard bed 
we had on the ſandy ſhore, we went 
aboard four hours before day, with 
but little wind, ſo that with the help 


the 
the 


of the three oars, which were but ſlow- 
ly ply'd, we came about noon to Carli, 
a ſmall town on the ſhore of the ſtreight, 
thirty miles from the place we left laſt. 
I cannot compare the lovely hair of the 
Greek women in this place, to any I 
have ſeen in ſo many countries I have 
travelPd through. hen looſe, ſpeak- 
ing modeſtly, it hangs down to their 
heels, and when made up into large 
treſſes, to their mid-leg ; but their faces 
are not anſwerable to the ornament 
— _ heads, for they are not beau- 

Tueſday the 23d, we lay ſtill becauſe of 
the bad weather, and had an ill night, 
there being no Xan. Wedneſday the 24th, 
we went aboard in the evening, and 
faild all night with a fair freſh gale, 
which made the ſea run ſo high, that it 
wet us and our baggage. 

When 1 expected on Thur/day the 25th, 
in the morning to be at Can/tantinople, 
I found my ſelf after a run of forty 
miles, on the ſhore of Romelia, four 
hours journey from Conſtantinople, and 
the wind being againſt us, we landed 
near a mill. Some Turks went away a- 
foot, but I ſtay'd all night becauſe of 
my baggage, and lay in the mill, the 
noiſe and coolneſs of the water invi- 
ting me to ſleep. Friday the 26th, per- 
ceiving all the Turks were reſolv'd to go, 
ſome by land and ſome by Sea to Con- 
ſtantinople, and our Rais having no de- 
ſign to go that tide, I thought fit to go 
too, and leaving my man to look to my 
equipage, went aboard a little boar, 
which in ſeven hours, the wind being 
contrary, carry'd me to Galata ; ob- 
ſerving as we ran along the ſtreight, 
that a great part of the wall is fallen, 
and the Tyrks take no care to repair it. 
Saturday the 27th, 1 thought to return to 
the bark for my baggage, that it might 
not be carry*d to the cuſtom-houſe. I 
was diſappointed, for going in a veſſel 
call'd a Caick to meet it, I found it at 
point of the ſeraglio; and deſiring 
Kais to deliver me my equipage, he 

al 
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CHAP. IX. 


ſaid he could not do it, becauſe he was 
in ſight of the cuſtom-houſe. 

Sunday the 28th, I went to the cuſtom- 
houſe with monfieur Mener, and with 
much difficulty the cuſtomer condeſcend- 
ed to take ſingle duties, pretending to 
the double, without regarding the Ta/- 
chare of Alexandria, ſaying it was a ſepa- 
rate kingdom, where the cuſtom-houſe, 
like thoſe of Aleppo and Seyde, 1s by the 
grand ſeignior aſſign'd over to the Baſſa's 
that govern. 

Notwithſtanding the Turkiſh officer's 
prohibition, I went over to Conſtantino- 
ple on Monday the 29th. There I found 
a galley ready to depart, to carry over 
into Aſia, a Baſſa that was going to 
Mecca, to viſit that Mahometan place 
of devotion. He went in a triumphant 
manner, his ſervants carrying clubs a- 
dorn'd with myrtle, and a fort of rich 
turbant, beautiful for its variety of co- 
lours; others had feathers of ſeveral 
ſorts at their javelin heads, which they 
told me was a preparation to that de- 
votion. Having obſery'd this novelty 
in my way, I went near St. Sophia, to 
ſee two pillars of white marble, which I 
was told were in the houſes of two Turks. 
I found one of them had a curious 
wrought capital, the other had none, it 
being purpoſely cut off to encloſe it in 
the wall ; they faid they were of equal 
height, which, as near as I can guels, is 
forty ſpans, and ſixteen in thickneſs; 
they could give me no other account of 
them. Between the two columns is a lit- 
tle ſtreet twenty ſpans wide. Having ſa- 
tisfy'd my curioſity, I made haſte home 
for fear of the Turks. 

I came from Smirna, with a deſign- to 
imbark for Trabezond on the black ſca, 
with fome French Jeſuits, that go thence 
to their miſſions, being ſatisfy*d I could 
not do amiſs in their company, they 
taking the ſhorteſt way, the moſt fru- 
gal and ſafeſt from robbers, to go into 
Perſia. Finding therefore at my com- 
ing, that ſome of them had agreed for 
their paſſage, together with a Dominican, 
aboard a Saique belonging to a Greek, I 
would not flip the opportunity ; but 
taking boat after dinner, went ten miles 
off to the caſtles where the Saique lay 
to ſecure my paſſage. The four French 
fathers and the Dominican had hir'd a 
cabbin for twenty five piaſtres, and I of- 
tering them to pay my ſhare, they refus'd, 
becauſe they would be more at their eaſe. 
Therefore applying my ſelf to the Rais, 
I ask*d him what place he had for me 
aboard, to ſee whether it were conve- 
nient, He led me into the father's cab- 


bin, which bei o0d, I had no cauſe 
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to complain, but only ask whether any GALLI 


Turks were to be in it; he told me not, 
and that only I, and five Papa's ſhould go 
in it; and this, becauſe the Tyrks will ra- 
ther be expos'd to the rain, than pay above 
the common rate of a piaſtre ; and thus, 
without being oblig'd to the fathers, I had 
a place in their cabbin for ſix piaſtres, and 
my man's paſſage beſides. 


1694. 


The caſtles before-mentioned, ſeated Caſtles. 


where the ſtreight is but a mile over, one 
of them in Europe, which has four ſmall 
towers at the angles, and others at the 
middle of the curtain, with ſmall pieces 
of cannon on them; the other in A/a, 
which has five ſmall towers, beſides others 
bigger at the curtains. In both theſe ca- 
ſtles, there are only a few dwellings for 
ſoldiers. 

Near them, the current ſets fo hard to- 
towards the white ſea, that ſmall barks 
cannot ſtem it, unleſs drawn with ropes 
from the ſhoar ; the other current is a 
mile from this towards Conſtantinople, and 
on both ſides of it there are little cottages, 
and a ruin'd light-houſe. 

Tueſday the 3oth, I carry'd my equi- 
page in a boat aboard the Saigue, havin 
paid the cuſtomer his due, who farms alf 
the cuſtoms of the Oltoman empire, ex- 
cept thoſe of Caire, Aleppo, and Seyde, 
for 1500 purſes of 500 ducats each. I 
the — of the ſtreight over again, 
pleaſing my eyes on the ſide of Europe, 
with the fight of Galata, Toppana, Biſ- 
citaſci, Orla-chioy, Crey-Faſmy, and Ar- 
naut ; and on the Aſian ſhoar, the deli- 
cious Scutaret, Euſcongiu, Eftauros, Cing- 
Bil- cray, and Eliſſar. Having left my Bag- 
gage aboard, I return'd home to order 
other matters for my voyage. 

Wedneſday the 3 iſt, for want of other 
buſineſs I went again to ſee the empe- 
ror Marcian's pillar, to obſerve where 
thoſe two Latin verſes, tranſcrib'd by 
monſieur Spon might be; ſince the Cai- 
macan being depos'd, I might be ſafer 
in Conſtantinople. I went to Saraviara, 
which is much lower than D277 3 
and going into the ruin'd houſe of a 
Turk, ſaw the pillar again. Viewing it 


now on all ſides with leſs fear, I could 


read no ſuch verſes, but only ſaw four 
birds like eagles, cut on the four an- 
gles of the capital; and on the pede- 
ſtal next the bath, two angels carv'd, 
ſupporting a plain ſhield or eſcutcheon, 
over which there were three verſes, ſo 
defac'd by time, that there was no know- 
ing the characters, much leſs reading 
of them ; ſo that mounſieur Spox could 
never read them for theſe hundred years 
paſt ; beſides that they look*'d more 
like Greek than Latin characters. On the 
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GemzLLtother three ſides, there were three eſcut- 
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Cavach 
ſeraglio. 


Calcedon. 


cheons or ſhields, like that Fortune is 
ainted with. Returning home, I paſg'd 
the mint, where I ſaw money coin'd. 

Thurſday the firſt of April, being a 
fair day, I hir'd a boat, and paſs'd over 
into Aha, by the upper-part of the end 
of the great ſeraglio, to divert my ſelf 
at the ſeraglio of Cavach, belonging to 
the grand ſeignior, oppoſite to that in 
Europe. I found all ſhut, but from with- 
out, ſaw four apartments, after the ea- 
ſtern manner, all built ſeveral, and an 
iron gate to them. There are other ſtru- 
ctures at the angles, and all the garden 
is enclos'd with good walls, and has ex- 
cellent rows of cypreſs, fir, beech, and 
many fruit-trees. 

The ſeraglio being near Calcedon, I 
went again to obſerve ſome remains of 
it, but could not find, as I had been 
told, the church ſtanding, in which the 
council was held. Returning home, op- 

ſite to Leander's tower, I ſaw another 
E inhabited by ſultan Mabomet's 
daughter. It is larger than that of Ca- 
vach, but not ſo pleaſant. 

Friday the 2d of April, being the feaſt 
of my Gig. I perform'd my devotions, 
and after dinner, out of meer curioſity 
to ſee twenty four 1 e of twenty 
eight oars each, and ſix galliots of forty 
two and forty four, deſign'd to ſerve a- 
gainſt the emperor in Hungary, I run 
my ſelf into the diſmal accident I am 
now to give an account of. Land- 
ing at the Darſena, I ſaw that ſmall fleet, 
well man'd with ſailors, and 8000 ol - 
diers, being to paſs through the ſtreight 
into the black ſea, and thence into the 
Danube, to fight the enemy. Having 
for a long time view'd theſe veſſels, my 
ill fate guided me to obſerve the hulks 
of two galeaſſes, which having been be- 
gun ſeveral years ſince, are yet unfi- 
niſn'd, no body working upon them. 
Deſigning to go ſome ſteps forward, af- 
ter a great number of people, I heard 
a Turk that was upon the guard call 
me. TI return'd no anſwer, but went on; 
but he overtook and carry'd me to 
the barrack of a French renegado cap- 
tain. He ask'd me ſeveral queſtions, 
and enquiring at laſt whither I was go- 
ing, I told him to look for a friend. 
This did not clear me; but carrying me 
before the commander Mouco Morto, they 
altogether began to put ſeveral queſtions 
concerning my friend, as to his name and 
quality; and tho* my anſwers were ſatis- 
factory, they led me before the captain 
Baſſa, where I waited half an hour be- 
fore I could ſpeak to him. At laſt they 
ſent word to the proveditor-general of 


the fleet; who going to the captain Baſſa, 
when he return'd, . ſent me away with 
an officer, who in purſuance to the or- 
der he had receiv'd, carry'd me to the 
ſlaves bath, and deliver'd me to the 
oaler, by order of the captain Baſſa. 
was ſeiz' d with much dread, conſider- 
ing my ſelf to be taken up as a ſpie, by 
a barbarous people, who have no com- 
paſſion, nor will hear reaſon, but ground 
all their actions on conceit. When I 
came to the bath, I would have ſpoke 
to a ew, that he might acquaint mon- 
ſieur Mener with my impriſonment ; but 
the Turk call'd out, and threw ſtones 
after him, fo that the 7e fled and skip- 
ped like a doe. The firſt thing the 
barbarous goaler did was to ſearch me, 
whether I was circumcis'd, and perceiv- 
ing I was not, began to threaten without 
examining me. Finding I was no Vene- 
tian, but went out of meer curioſity to 
ſee the galliots, and hulls of galleaſſes, 
with a great number of people, he was 
not fatisfy'd, but ſearch'd whether I had 
any writings about me ; finding none, 
becauſe I was always ſo cautious as to 
leave them at home, when I went to ſu- 
ſpicious places, he began to execute 
what further orders he had receiv*d from 
the captain Baſſa. He made me pull 
off ſhooes and ſtockings, and lift up my 
feet, in order to be baſtinado'd, two 
flaves holding the cudgels in their hands, 
whilſt two others held up my feet. But 
I ſtill perſiſting in the ſame ſtory, and 
giving him a particular account of all 
my travels, and the captain Baſſa's or- 
ders being only to ſearch me, without 
proceeding to baſtinadoing, he let me 
down, but ſearch'd all my cloaths over 
again for writings, becauſe they ſaid, 
I was drawing the ſtem of a veſſel in a 
pocket-book ; and it was well for me, 
that I had left all my manuſcripts at 
home; ſo that he only found a ſmall 
letter, a Frenchman had given me to 

carry to Ipaban; for I had hid 
watch and twenty zecchines, which if 
the Turk had found, he would never 
have reſtor'd. After theſe ſearches, he 
clap'd a heavy chain of fourteen links on 
my left foot; then he led me to the 
coffee-houſe, and thence to an Arment- 
an bakers, who ſeeing me lie at night 
upon a bare board, had the charity to 
ve me a ſack to cover me. But a thou- 
fand thoughts between hope and fear 
diſturb'd me more than the hardneſs of 
the board, and yet theſe were leſs trou- 
blefome than the noiſe and unpleafant 
ſinging of the bakers, and the biting of 
the vermin that place ſwarm'd with. I 
continu'd there but two nights, bean 
the 
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CA. X. 


Turkiſh 


belief. 


the Turk who was overſeer, complain'd 
that I walk'd in my ſhooes on the bread- 
boards, which made them remove me 
to another place, where the bread was 
deliver'd out. Here a Polander laid me 
a quilt on the boards, giving me for a 
villow, a cloak of his, ſo well ſtock'd 
with vermin, that I caus'd it to be 
waſh'd the next night to make uſe of 
it, or elſe I had been better pleas'd to 
lay my head on a flint, Tho? the Turks 
had forbid me talking, or writing, I ſo 
order'd it on Saturday the 3d, that I ſent 
an account of my impriſonment to mon- 
fieur Mener. He went immediately to 
the captain Baſſa to procure my liber- 
ty, but finding him buſy about ſetting 
out the little Fre could not ſucceed : 
yet he came to the bath, to get an or- 
der from me to the Rais or maſter of 
the Saique, to deliver my equipage to the 
Feſuits, to keep for me at Trabezond, 
becauſe his ſervant came not in time to 
the caſtles to have it loaded and carry'd 
to his houſe, when I was taken up, but 
the Rais was gone. 
Sunday the 4th, two Feſuits came to 
ſay maſs in the hath to all the priſoners, 
and the father ſuperior expreſsd much 
concern for my misfortune. Monday the 
5th, I walk'd about the kata, diſcour- 
ſing with ſome captains of privateers ſe- 
cur d there, the ſultan refuſing to hear 
of any ranſome ; every one with ſighs 
told me his misfortunes, and how the 
Ottoman miniſters would not give ear to 
what they propos'd. | 
Tueſday the 6th before noon, my chain 
was knock'd off, and I fer at liberty, at 
the requeſt of Griman and Fobri, the 


of TURK Y. 
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deputies of the French nation, who by Gt 
the interpreter Bruneti, repreſented that 1594. 


I was no Vexetian, nor any ſuſpected per- 
ſon, but of their country, and well known, 
Bruneti led me from the priſon to the 
captain Baſſa and 13 
and ſpoke to them for me. Being de- 
liver'd out of that dreadful goal, where 
there was a helliſh noiſe, made by the 
chains of 1000 ſlaves, who went at break 
of day to work upon the ſhips and 
galleys, I went to dine with John and 
David Mener, and the wife of the lat- 
ter, and then without loſing one mo- 
ment of time, hafted away to find the 
Rais or maſter of a Saique, bound for 
Trabezond, and agreed for a cabbin by 
my felf for four piaſtres. The Feſvits, 
who did not like I ſhould go in their 
cabbin, were alſo forc'd to take an- 
other veſſel ; for being unwilling to lie 
two nights at fea aboard the Saique, 
where mine and their baggage was, they 
ſtaid in their monaſtery, expecting to be 
call'd when it was ready to fail; which 
they alſo perſuaded me to do, and this 
was the cauſe of my impriſonment. When 
the weather was calm, the clerk came 
honeſtly, but it requiring ſome time to 
$0 ſix miles, and the fathers making 
ome delay, when they came to the ca- 
ſtles, they found the Saigue was gone 
with the baggage. Thus, being now the 
ſecond time in gr, never ed ſee my 

uipage again, I ſet out in queſt of it; 
5 1 — did the * with the 
clerk, aboard another Saique. All theſe 
diſaſters befel me in paſſion week, and 


certainly I never had one ſo lamentable 
and diſmal, 


CHAP, X. 


The Religion, Manners, Government Civil and Military, Revenues, Habit, Coin, 
Fruit, Temperature, and Border of the Ottoman Empire, 


| LL my travels hitherto having 
been thorough the Tyrkiſh domi- 


nions, it will be convenient before we 


leave them, to give a ſhort account of 
their religion. 

They believe in one only God, and 
one only perſon, who has created hea- 
ven and earth; and who will puniſh the 
wicked, and reward the vertuous, ha- 
ving made hell for the former, and hea- 
ven for the latter. That the bliſs of this 
heaven conſiſts in enjoying fine women, 
yet ſo as not to go beyond kiſſing and 
imbracing; and in being ſatiated with 
moſt exquiſite meats, which will produce 
no excrements. 


They believe Mabomet is a wonder- 


ful prophet, ſent by God, to teach men 
the way of ſalvation; for which reaſon 
the Mabometans call themſelves Mu i- 
mans; that is, choſen for God, or ſav'd. 
They allow of the decalogue, or ten 
commandments, and are oblig'd by the 
Alcoran to keep them. 


Their feſtival day is Friday, as Sun- Their fe- 


day is amo 
not keep it ſo religioufly, every man la- 
bouring at his trade; tho* at noon they 
all reſort to the _— to pray, more 
than on other days. They are oblig'd to 
pray five times a day, that 1s at ſun - riſing, 
at noon, between noon and ſun- ſet, which 
they call Lazaro, at ſun- ſet, and an hour 


They 


after nighr. 


chriſtians z but they do flival. 
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They keep a months faſt from the 
new-moon of April, till the next new- 


moon, which they call Ramadan, ſaying 


the Alcoran deſcended from heaven at 
that time. During this time, they do not 
eat, nor drink in the day-time ; but they 
ſet up all the night, ſpending it in eating 
fiſh and fleſh, like ravenous wolves ; ex- 
cepting only ſwines fleſh, and wine forbid- 
den by their law. 

After this faſt, they have the feaſt of 
the Great Bairam (like Eafter among chri- 
ſtians) which they celebrate with pub- 
lick rejoycing. They are alſo oblig'd 
at the beginning of every year, to give 
to the poor the tenth part of all the 
have got the precedent year; whic 
their avarice makes them unwilling to 
obſerve. 

They are very vain in building moſques 
and hoſpitals, and believe, that when 
they have well waſh*d their bodies, mut- 
tering ſome certain prayers fit for that 
purpoſe, their ſouls remain clean from 
any filth of ſin ; which makes them bath 
often, eſpecially before they pray. 

They uſe circumciſion, which they per- 
form, when their ſons are ſeven or eight 
years of age, and can diſtinctly ſpeak 
theſe words in the Turkiſh tongue, There 
is but one only Cod; Mahomet is bis 
only prophet uy apoſtle ;, and this is their 
profeſſion of faith. But there being no 
mention of circumciſion throughout the 
whole Alcoran, they ſay, they uſe it in 
imitation of Abraham, whoſe law is re- 
commended to them by Mabomet. They 
believe the Alcoran was brought to Ma- 
homet at ſeveral times to the cities of Me- 
dina and Mecca, becauſe the Fews and 
Chriſtians had corrupted the holy ſcrip- 
ture and divine law. 

The Mabometans are allow'd to have 
four marry'd wives at once, and as ma- 
ny concubines as they can keep; but 
they may diſmiſs theſe wives when they 
pleaſe, only paying what was agreed on 
in the matrimonial contract, that they 
may marry again at pleaſure. The wo- 
men before they marry again, are obli- 
ged to ſtay till it appears they are not 
with child; that is, four months, and 
widows ten nights more. The husbands 
are oblig'd to keep the children they 
have by their ſlaves and wives, they be- 
ing all counted equally ligitimate. He 
who has put away one woman three 
times, may not marry her again, unleſs 


another marry her firſt, and be divorc'd 


from her, 

They have moſques, colleges, and hoſ- 
pitals with good revenues, as alſo mona- 
{teries of dervices, who are religious men, 
who lead an exemplar life, under obe- 
dience to their ſuperior, 


Boo 


They have alſo another ſort of vaga- 
bond religious men, call'd alſo dervices, 
who are clad like mad-men, and ſome- 
times go naked, and ſome of them laſh 
their fleſh in ſeveral parts of their body. 
Thus they are look'd upon as ſaints, and 
live upon alms, which no body refuſes 
them. Theſe men may take up and mar- 
ry when they pleaſe. | 


is G 
moſt bleſſed trinity, but only fay that 
Pele Chriſt is a great prophet, born of 
oly Mary, who was a virgin before 
and after her delivery, and that he was 
conceiv*d by inſpiration, or by a divine 
breath, * K a father, as Adam was 
created without a mother. That he was 
not crucify'd, but that God took him 
up to him into heaven, in order to ſend 
him back upon earth, before the end of 
the world, to confirm the law of Maho- 
met, and that the Fews thinking to cru- 
cify Jeſus Chriſt, crucify'd another that 
was like him. | 
They pray for the dead ; invoke their 
ſaints, to whom they pay great honour ; 
but believe not in purgatory, and many 
of them think that the ſouls and bodies 
remain together, till the great day of 


judgment. 


The Turks have a great reſpect for 
the city of Feruſalem, as the place where 
many prophets were born; but that is 
extraordinary which they pay to Mecca, 
where their falſe prophet Mabomet was 
born, and to Medina, where he was bu- 
ry'd; for which reaſon they call it a 
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Religious 


men, 


They do not believe that 7eſus Chriſt Belief of 
or the ſon of God, nor in the the Turk:. 


holy land, and perform many pilgrima- 


ges to it. 

They uſe no bells in their moſques as 
has been faid elſewhere; but at the 
hour of prayer the prieſts go up to the 
top of the towers, at the angles of the 
moſques, and call the people with loud 


cries. It is alſo forbid them to diſpute 


about religion, and if they are oblig'd by 
any body to anſwer, they muſt do it 
with their weapons, and not with their 
tongues. 


As for their manners they are altoge- Their 


ther barbarous, rude, haughty above any 


manners 
and ju- 


other nation, deceitful, given to lazt-{q; 


neſs, covetous, ignorant, and enemies to 
chriſtianity. Nor is their government an 
better than their manners, for their tri- 
als are very ſhort, and ſubject to the 
corruption of falſe witneſles ; cauſes be- 
ing carry'd by thoſe that give moſt, 
not by them that have moſt right; 
and this becauſe all imployments in the 
Ottoman empire being venal, all mini- 
ſters make it their buſineſs to rob, and 
oppreſs the people, to repay the gue: 
, ums 


22 


ju- 


® Soldiers. . 
5 of their armies, are arm'd with muskets 
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ſums of money they have taken up at 
exceſſive intereſt of the eus, and re- 
imburſe the vaſt expence they have been 
at. But were the laws obſerv'd, they 
would appear agreeable to thoſe of na- 
ture; for among criminals they condemn 
a thief to be hang'd; a murderer to be 
beheaded ; an offender in matter of re- 
ligion to be burnt; a traitor to be 
dragg'd at a horſe's tail, and then im- 
pal'd ; and if a man has cut off an- 
other's limb, or maim'd him, he is as 
our civil law directs to ſuffer the ſame 
penalties. Perſons convicted of perjury 
are led through the city in their ſhirts on 
aſſes, with their faces to the tail, which 
they hold in their hands, their faces 
daub'd, and on their ſhoulders a parcel 
of guts, and other ſtinking garbage 3 
then they are burnt on the cheeks and 
forehead, and are incapable of ever being 
witneſſes again. 

Their executions are ſpeedy 3 for in 
criminal caſes, every Cadi, tho? but of 
a little village, has no ſuperior to whom 


there lies any appeal ; but if he is not a 


lawyer by profeſſion, the aſſeſſor muſt 
ſubſcribe to the ſentence before it can be 


executed, tho? he were one of the prime 


* of the empire. 
n civil cauſes, both parties being heard, 


and the witneſſes briefly examin'd, and 
writings produc'd, they are oblig'd to 


decide all controverſies without delay. 
Matrimonial contracts are made before 
the Cadi, who often judges of the vali- 
dity, or nullity of matrimony ; for as 
has been ſaid elſewhere, the Mahometans 
do not diſtinguiſh between religious and 
ſecular cauſes, and paſs themſelves indif- 
ferently from eccleſiaſtical to ſecular em- 
ployments, and the contrary. But ava- 
rice makes the Muſſulman-judges utter 
ſtrangers to reaſon and juſtice z which is 
the cauſe that the laws ſeldom take place ; 
and if ſeveral chriſtians, whom they hate, 
ſhould happen to kill a Turk, when one 
of them 1s executed, the reſt buy their 
pardon of the judge and kindred of the 
dead man to whom it belongs to execute 
the ſentence. 
The Fanizaries, who are the ſtre 


and ſcimiters. The Spahis or horſe carry 
bows and arrows, ſwords and piſtols. 
The Aſian ſoldiers have launces, axes, 
and javelins. They make uſe of cannon, 
as chriſtians do. In battle they obſerve 
no order, which is the main point, repo- 
ſing all hopes of victory in their num- 
bers. They charge the enemy with great 
fury to break his order, and make hide- 
ous cries as they fight; but if they meet 
n firſt and ſecond onſet, they 
ol. IV. 
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dare not give a third, but fly ſo preci- Geir 


pitately that no authority of officers can 
ſtop them. 
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t is hard to give an account of the Revenue. 


great Turk's yearly revenues, becauſe they 
ariſing out of many kingdoms in Aſia, 
Europe, and Africt, as alſo out of the 
ſpoils of the wretched Baſſa's, and other 
miniſters of the empire, are not always 
the ſame. Every man that obtains an em- 
ployment is oblig'd to make the empe- 
ror a great preſent; as for inſtance, the 
Baſſa of Grand Caire cannot give leſs 
than half a million for that poſt, and as 
much to the chief Sultana's, the Mufti, 
Grand Vizier, Caimacan, and other per- 
ſons in favour, who are to protect him. 
If he has not this ſum of money of his 
own, he muſt borrow it of friends, or 
of the Fews at Cent. per Cent. intereſt: 
Nor is the ſultan ſatisfy'd with what he 
receives at firſt of the Baſſa; but when 
he has paid his debts, and begins to grow 
rich, he ſends him by a meſſenger a pre- 
ſent of a veſt, a ſword and a dagger, 
which the receiver is to return with ten 
times the value, and if he does it not, 
another fatal one is ſent him, conſiſting 
of a battle-ax, or ſword, a token that he 
ſtands not well in the emperor's favour, 
and that if he does not endeavour to ap- 
peaſe him, he will ſoon loſe his head ; a 
barbarous policy practis'd by the Otto- 
man princes, to make themſelves re- 
2 by ſucking the very blood of 

eir ſubjects. 

It is not only theſe, to appearance, 
free gifts, that help to fill the ſultan's 
cofters, but when the Baſſa's, or other 
miniſters die, they owning they hold all 
they have of his bounty, he ſeizes all their 
goods, and becomes ſole heir, tho' the 
children are born of his own ſiſter. It 
were nothing if he ſtay'd till they dy'd a 
natural death; but the worſt of it is, 
that ſcarce a year paſſes, but he takes off 
the heads of ſome that think themſelves 
much in lis favour, and this on very ſlight 
occaſions, or perhaps only to ſecure their 
wealth. Beſides this, all the ſubjects of 
that vaſt monarchy pay three in the hun- 
dred of all they have; not to ſpeak of 
the duties and impoſitions for taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of their inheritances. 
there nothing elſe to ſhew for it, we have 
a ſufficient argument of the vaſt wealth 
of the Ottoman princes in the prodigious 
ſums they muſt have to maintain ſo many 
large in Europe, Aſia, and Africk, and 
everal armies at the ſame time againſt 
chriſtian princes. 

The habit of the Turks is lo 
under-garment reaching down to the an- 


kle, the upper a little ſhorter, with cloſe 


Aa ſNeeves, 


And were . 


„the Habit. 
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Gau iſleeves, all generally of red, blew, or 
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Coin. 


green cloth. On their heads they wear 
turbants of the ſame cloth made cloſe, 
and wrapp'd about with ſeveral rounds of 
fine white linnen, or ſilk. Their breeches 
are long, and almoſt ſerve for hoſe and 
ſocks, theſe being ſew'd to them. Then 
they put on the Papuchies, which are like 
flippers, and which they take off when 
they go into the Moſque, or into friends 
houſes to avoid dirting the Sofa, or car- 

ts. The women wear much the fame 

bit, only that the dreſs of the head is 
different, for inſtead of a turbant they 
cover their face with two handkerchiefs, 
one from the noſe upwards, and the other 
from the mouth down, leaving juſt ſpace 
enough to ſee. | 1 

The coin in theſe dominions is of ſe- 
veral ſorts, according to the ſeveral king- 
doms. At Conſtantinople there are pieces 
of gold call'd Scerifes, worth leſs than 


the Venetian Zecchine. In ſilver a Groſcen, 


that is, a ducat; a Jerum-Groſcen, or half 
ducat; beſides Para's and Aſpers of ſilver. 
In Egypt inſtead of theſe there are Me- 
dines, and in other kingdoms, other ſorts 


of money. | | 
The fruit, to f. of the countries I 
have gone through, in Egypt is excellent, 


and of almoſt all ſorts we have in Europe, 
beſides thoſe peculiar to the country, 
and particularly dates, which are in per- 
fection. In Romelia, and the leſſer Aſia, 
there are all ſorts that Italy affords, and 
much better, as winter melons, Pome- 
granates, grapes, pears, cheſtnuts, hazle- 
nuts, and others which they keep all the 
the year about. 


6 


The climate alſo differs according to Climate. 


the ſeveral poſitions of ſo many king- 
doms. In Egypt the air is bad for ſtran- 
gers. Romelia and Thrace are every where 
temperate, and the ſoil fruitful; but this 
fruitfulneſs is almoſt of no uſe, N 
the lazineſs of the Turks, and by reaſon 
of the oppreſſion the chriſtians lie under, 
who chuſe rather to leave the land un- 
tilPd, than to till it for others. The leſ- 
ſer Aſia affords all that is requiſite to lead 
a happy life in this world, both the ſoil 
being fertil, and the air temperate 3 for 
which reaſon it may be prefer*d before 
the beſt countries in Europe. Cicero de- 
clares it in the following words, The Re- 
venues of other Provinces are ſuch, that 
they ſcarce ſuffice to defend thoſe very 
r 3 but Aſia is fo rich and fruit- 


ul, that it far exceeds all countries in fer- 


tility of land, variety of fruit, plenty of 
paſture, and variety of ſuch things as are 
tranſported. 

The confines of this vaſt monarchy 
are Germany, Poland, Muſcovy, Perſia, 
and India, and in Africk, Abiſſina, and 
Lybia. In Europe it is bounded by the 
Mediterranean, the Adriatick, and lonian 


ſeas; in Afia by the Euxine and Egean, 


and next the ocean by the gulphs of 
Perſia and Arabia. The chief rivers that 

rt it from other dominions, are the 

oriſt henes and the Tanais. To conclude, 
it is of ſo large an extent, that bating 
Laly, France, Spain, Germany, part of 
Hungary and Greece, it contains all that 
the Romans ſubdu*d, and ſome other pro- 
vinces which never knew the Romans, 
much leſs were ſubje& to them. 
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Ottoman. 


Orcanes. 


Amurat 
the firſt, 


Bajaxet. 


A Voyage round the World by 
Francis Gemelli Careri. 


Dr. John 
Part I. 


Containing the moſt Remarkable Things he faw in 
TURKY. 


BOOK III. 


CHAP. L 
The Chronology and Succeſſion of the Ottoman Monarchy. 


4 Heir opinion is very probable, 
who will have this powerful 
nation to derive its original 
from the vaſt woods near the 

Palus Mzotis, becauſe of the great plen- 
ty of game thoſe woods afford, which 
is their uſual ſuſtenance. 

The firſt that laid the foundation of 
this mighty monarchy was Oſman, call'd 
Ottoman; a bold and dareing man, by 
birth a Tartar, and ſoldier under the 
great Cham. He, offended at ſome 
wrongs done him, went into Cappadocia 
to live by robbing, with ſixty followers, 
infeſting all the country about. Others 
allur'd by hopes of plunder, or deſpair- 
ing of pardon for the crimes they had 
committed, joyn'd him; ſo that grow- 
ing by degrees more powerful and for- 
midable, and having taken ſeveral ci- 
ties, he made himſelf maſter of Cappa- 
docia, Pontus, Bithynia, Pamphilia, and 
Cilicia. This ſome ſay happened in the 
year 1300. He reign'd eighteen years. 

His ſon Orcanes ſucceeded him, who 
taking the ſame meaſures, not only kept 
what his father had left him, but making 
his advantage of the inteſtine broils, be- 
tween the emperors of Conſtantinople, ſub- 
du'd Miſia, Lycaonia, Phrigia, Caria 
and Nicea, He reign'd thirty ſix years. 

Amurat, a great maſter in the art of 
diſſembling, or reigning, ſucceeded his 
father Orcanes. He in 1363, took Gal- 
lipoli in Thrace, and after it Adrianople, 
Miſia, Servia, and Bulgaria; but being 
at laſt vanquiſh'd and ſlain by Lazarus 
Deſpot of Servia, he ended his baſe life 
after a reign of thirty one years; leaving 
two ſons, Solyman and Bajazet. 


Bajazet having murder'd his brother, 
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ſubdu'd all Thrace, Theſſaly, Macedon, Gemerti 


Phocis, Attica, and Boſnia. Then he 
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held Conſtantinople eight years beſieg'd ; WV 


but finding an obſtinate reſiſtance, he 
rais'd the ſeige to give battle to the 
chriſtian princes, whom he overthrew, 
Then returning to the ſiege, and ha- 
ving after three years proſecuting of it 
almoſt reduc'd the place to a neceſſity 
of ſurrendring, his deſign was diſap- 
pointed by Tamerlan, the great Cham 
of Tartary. For he marching out of his 
country, and waſting Aſa with fire 
and ſword ; Bajazet, with much reaſon, 
thought it convenient to leave the ſiege 
to oppoſe that torrent, and meet him 
on the confines of Galatia and Bithynia ; 
there coming to a battle, the wretched 
Bajaze! was overthrown in the year 
1397, with the loſs of two hundred thou- 
ſand men, and thruſt, loaded with chains, 


into a cage; where deſpairing of ever re- 


covering his liberty, he beat out his own 
brains againſt the bars. He reign'd 
twelve years and a half, leaving three 
ſons, Calapin, Mahomet and Muſtapha. 


Calapin, or Alpin, was put to death own N 


by his brother Mahomet the firſt, who 
aſcending the throne, conquer'd Vala- 
chia, and Macedonia ; fixing his court 
at Adrianople. He dy'd in 1422, having 
reign'd ſeventeen years. 


bemat 


Amurat the ſecond, next mounted the Ae 


throne. He paſſing over into Thrace 
by the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſes, over- 
threw his uncle Muſtapba; and then, 
Uladiſlaus, king of Poland and Hungary, 
breaking the peace at the perſwaſion of 
pope Eugenius the fourth, he paid the 
Genocſes 100000 crowns for liberty to 
paſs over into Europe at Gallipoli, and ac- 

cordingly 


the ſe- 
cond. 
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GEIL cordingly wafted over his whole army. 
1694. He fought three days inceſſantly, and 
WV Var length Uladiſlaus being kilPd remain'd 
victorious, always EY the chri- 
ſtians with breach of faith, hen Amu- 
rat had reign'd thirty years he dy'd at 
Bruggia, the ſeat of his empire. 
Mabomet the ſecond ſucceeded him. 
He having ge eſtabliſh'd him- 
felt on the throne, by the murder of his 
brother, reduc'd Conſtantinople about the 
ear 1435, on the thirtieth of May. 
hen he conquer'd Bulgaria, Dalmatia, 
Croatio, Trabezond, and Theodocia, a city 
belonging to the Genoeſes, now call'd 
Caffa. He dy'd in 1481, when he had 
reign'd thirty one years, and liv*d fifty 
eight, leaving two ſons, Bajazet and 
Liziſmus. 

Bajezet the ſecond, having expell'd his 
brother, conquer*d ſeveral countries in 
thirty two years he reign'd. 

Selim the firſt, his ſon aſcended the 
throne, ſubdu'd a great part of Egypt, 
and returning to Conſtantinople dy'd in 
1520, when he had reign'd eight years, 
and liv'd forty ſix. | 

Soliman ſucceeded him, and ſubdu'd 
Belgrade, Rhodes, Gran, and Buda, He 
dy*d in the forty ſeventh year of his reign. 

After him came Selimus the ſecond, 
who took Cyprus from the Venetians, but 
the chriſtians gain'd the famous victory 
over him at Lepanto. 

Arurat The next was Amurat the third, and 
—.— 2 Mahomet the third, who came to 
me the empire embruing his hands in the 
e of ſeveral — 
Achmet, Then came Achimet, and then his bro- 
Muſtapha, ther Muſtapha, who was depos'd, and 
Oſman. Oſinan ſet up; and he being unfortunate 
in the war againſt the Poles, and endea- 
vouring to curb the inſolency of the Fa- 
nizaries, was at procurement of the 
Muphti, murther'd by them. 

Muſtapha was taken out of priſon and 
reſtor'd to the throne, but his ill fate, af- 
ter a years time, ſent him again into pri- 
ſon, the ſubjects depoſing him for inability. 

Achmet the ſecond, brother to Oſman 


Mahomet 
the ſe· 
cond. 


Bajazet. 
the ſe- 
cond. 


Selimus. 


Soliman. - 


Selimus 
the ſe- 
cond. 
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ſucceeded, at the age of fourteen ; after 4chmer 
whom reign'd Amurat the fourth, who the * 
dy'd at Conſtantinople in 1640, at the e 
age of thirty three. che fourth. 

Ibrahim, the firſt of the name ſucceed- j;, him. 
ed his brother Amurat, and in 1645, made 
war on the Yenetians and knights of Mal- 
ta. In the iſland of Candia he fought with 
various ſucceſs. He was at laſt murder'd 
by his rebellious ſubjects, who not lo 
before had kilPd the grand vizier, this 
was 1n the year 1648. 

Mahomet the fourth, came next to the Aang 
empire at ſixteen years of age. He tho' the fourth. 
ſo young continu*d the war with the Ve- 
netiaus, without ever giving ear to any 
accommodation till in the year 1672, he 
had made himſelf maſter of Candia, the 
metropolis of that iſland ; after which he 
concluded a peace, the YVenetians, conti- 
nuing poſſeſsd of ſome places in the ſame 
iſland. Growing weary of the long peace 
with the empire, at the perſwaſion' of his 
prime miniſter, he made war on the em- 
peror, laying ſeige to Vienna in 1683, 
with a formidable army of 300000 fight- 
ing men 3 and after ſome weeks vigorous 
attacks reduc'd it to ſuch a condition, that 
it muſt have fallen into his hands, had it 
not been reliev'd by the powerful Polifþ 
and German armies, which rais'd the ſiege, 
with the defeat of the Ottoman forces. 

This prov'd the ruin of the Turks, who 
the following campagnes loſt Buda and 
all Hungary. The ſouldiery, and Mupbti 
imputing all theſe loſſes to the unfortu- 
nate Mahomet the fourth, they depos'd 
and impriſon'd him, and his two ſons 
Muſtapha and Hamet, the firſt twenty 
four, the other eleven years of age. Ma- 


 bomet reign'd thirty nine years. 


In this place they ſet up Hamet the ſe- Hamer the 
cond, after he had been forty years a pri- ſecond. 
ſoner, who being unexperienc'd in war- 
like affairs did not at all recover the mon- 
archy, nor did his reign continue long, 
tho* he kept at Adrianople for fear of 
the Fanizaries. a 

His ſucceſſor was Muſtapha the ſecond Iuuſapbe 
now reigning. | el ſe· 


CHAP. Il. 
The Author's Voyage on the Black Sea to Trabezond. 


Aving recover'd my W as I 
faid above, which coſt me forty ſix 
piaſtres, laid out in a veſt of brocard I 
gave the captain Baſſa ; I imbark'd on 
Wedneſday the 7th, aboard a Saick, belong- 
ing to a Rais, or maſter, call'd Agi-Mu- 
ſtapba, thinking every hour an age till 
I got out of that to me unfortunate ci- 
ty. I lay aboard that night, becauſe 


my landlord underſtanding I had been 
priſoner in the bath, would not enter- 
tain me any longer, looking on me as a 
dangerous man. Maunday-Thurſday the 
8th, we did not fail, hecauſe the Rais had 
buſineſs, and I went aſhore to viſit the 
holy ſepulchres. Good-Friday the gth, I 
din'd with monſieur Mener, bid him 
adieu, and thank'd him for all favours 

receiv'd. 


Cnavy. II. 


receiv d. Holy- Saturday the 16th, I per- 
form'd my devotions, and took leave of 
friends; and Sunday the 1 1th, being Ea- 
ſter- day in the morning, the Saique left 
the port of Conſtantinople in ſuch haſte, 
that I had not time to hear maſs. Having 
run nine miles to the village of Gregni- 
chioy, the Rais put in there for water, 
and continu*d there all day, the wind co- 
ming up contrary. _ 1 E b 
Monday the 12th, we ſet out with little 
wind, which afterwards turning to a 
dead calm, the Saique was tow'd by its 
skiff, and at laſt was drawn with ro 

from the ſhoar as far as Umuriar, five 
miles diſtant. Going up here to the top 
of the hill, to ſee the mouth of the 
black ſea; as I came down, a Turkiſh 
ſhepherd ask'd me, we I went thither, 
and underſtanding by ſigns, that he ſaid 
I was viewing the country; my laſt ſuf- 
ferings having taught me experience, I 
made haſte aboard the Saique: Tueſday 
the 13th, the wind coming up fair, we 
ſail'd at break of day, and two hours af- 
ter entered the black fea. All the way 
between the firſt and ſecond caſtles, the 
ſhoars of the ſtreight are no leſs popu- 
lous and pleaſant than thoſe from Con- 
ſtantinople to the firſt ; for on the fide of 
Natolia are the villages of Calignia, Ci- 
bucli, Erigerli, Beicos, and Cavach ; and 
on that of Romelia, Stegni, Gregni-chioy, 
Tarabia, Buyuch-dare, and Samar; with 
good pleaſure-houſes and gardens between 
them, which make the proſpect of them 

reeable. 

The ſecond caſtle is worſe than the 
firſt, for that on the ſide of Europe has 
but two little towers on the plain, and 
very weak curtains; and the other in 
Aſia near Cavach, is a ſquare tower; 
both without cannon. On the top of the 


hill, half a mile diſtant, ſtood a caſtle, 


whoſe out-works reach to the other, but 
its walls are all ruin'd. 30 

On both the oppoſite points of the 
ſtreight there are light-houſes, and ſmall 
dwellings. Near that on the ſide of Ro- 
melia on a rock, is the remainder of the 
pedeſtal of Pompey's pillar. 

We made but little way on Wedneſday 
the 14th, the wind being contrary, bur it 
coming up fair on Thurſday the 1 5th, - we 
coaſted along Natolia, and at night were 
oppoſite to Ergele, where is a | port, 
a rarity in the black ſea. The ſame 
wind continuing till two hours in the 
night, thoſe drowſy brutes furl'd their 
fails, and making faſt the helm laid them 
down to ſleep, leaving the Saique to rock 
upon the waves. 

The ſame wind blew again on Fri- 
day the — carrying us about twelve 

ol. IV. 


Of TURK V. 


miles an hour, and at noon came up with Geert: 
the other Saique that made the fame voy- 594. 


age with us, and carry'd above 150 ſol- 
diers and ſervants of the Baſſa of Trabe- 
zond, who was gone before with twenty 
five of his family in fix ſmall Felucca's, 
carrying with him ſix horſes, beſides as 
many more aboard the Saigue. The coun- 
try that appears along the ſea, is moſt 
mountainous, and abounding in cheſt- 
nuts, hazle-nuts, and apples, to furniſh 
Conſtantinople, and ſeveral neighbouring 
provinees: 1111 K 

Saturday the 19th, the wind came up 
directly contrary, ſo that we had much 
ado to put into cape Sinope, for freſh wa- 
ter. Weighing betimes on Sunday morn- 
ing we paſs'd in ſight of the city Sinope, 
ſeated on the eaſternmoſt part of a point 
of land, with a high mountain near it. A 
thick fog which held till evening, hinder'd 
our view of the pleaſant coaſt, So the 
ſtorm that roſe was the cauſe we made 
little way in the day, but the wind comi 
fair in the evening, we advanc'd conſi- 
derably till midnight. 

Monday the 19th, a great rain fell, af- 
ter which the wind was ſo fair, that we 
made a great run the- night following. 
The fame wind and rain continu'd Tueſ- 
day the 2oth, which ſer us very forward. 
The Baſſas family was waſh'd from head 
to foot; and I admir'd the patience 
of the Turks, who rather than give a 
zecchine for a cabbin, are content to 
be expos'd to the weather, like ſo ma- 
ny beaſts. In other reſpects they were 
perſons of good behaviour, who con- 
vers'd with me civilly, both during the 
paſlage, and my ſtay at Trabezond ; nor 
was I wanting to ſhew them more cour- 
teſy, that I might make uſe of their 
friendſhips if I had need ; and particular- 
ly to recover my baggage out of the hands 
of the Rais Leſter. | 

The ſame rain and rough ſea conti- 
nu'd all night, and Wedne/day the 21ſt 
till noon, carrying us within three miles 
of Trahezond ; but there it faiPd, and in 
the evening was contrary, ſo that we 
were forced to have the Saique tow'd by 
its skiff. I ſtill bleſsd the two crowns 
and a half I had given for my cabbin, 
for I could not have endur'd the wea- 
ther; but he that hir'd it to me, at laſt 
rais'd a knaviſh controverſy, asking more 
than we had agreed for before the In- 
terpreter, and mounſieur Mener. YetI 
farisfy'd him with a ſmall matter, not- 
withſtanding he had found out two Tar- 
tar falſe witneſſes, who depos'd they 
had heard me make the bargain, as he 
ſaid, 


B b All 
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GeMbLir 1 All the Baſſa's retinue ſtay?d aboard 
1694. that night; but I, who long'd to be out 
of che Turkiſh territories, went aſhoar 


immediately, and to the little Haſpitium 
the Jeſuits had fettled there within three 
ears, for the conveniency of their miſ- 
ons. There I found F. YVillot ſuperior 
of «the. miſflon of Armenia, with three 
companions, and the Dominican, all clad 
after the Armenian ' faſhion. They were 
very glad to ſee me deliver'd out of pri- 
ſon, and ſafe arriv'd after three days ſtorm, 
and a voyage of 9 miles. And certain- 
iy we had periſh'd, but that the Euxine 
a, whoſe circumference is 5000 miles, 
its length x 100, and the breadth 200, and 
where moſt 400, is not ſo boiſterous as 
the open ſea, as ſome pretend. I alſo 
my equipage recover'd by the fa- 
thers, and carry'd to their houſe, which 
compleated my joy. root fot: 
The fathers told me what they had 
ſuffer'd during their voyage. Imbarking 
aboard the ſecond Saigue, as was ſaid be- 
fore, they were carry*d to Unia, 500 miles 
from Trabezond, coming whence in' ſmall 
boats, they were in danger of being loſt ; 
and at laſt they were taken up for the tri- 
bute, and put into the hands of the ma- 
ſter of the boat, for him to give an ac- 
count of them to the receiver at Trabe- 


but the Cadi declar'd they were not oblig'd 


to pay. That night, our of exceſs of joy 
we drank together merrily, congratula- 


ting our fafety, and forgetting paſt ſuf- 


ferings. 


Trabezond Trabezond, by the Turks call'd Tara- 


City, 


baſſan, 1s ſeated in the latitude of 42 de- 

rees, on the utmoſt bank of the black 
ea, and at the foot of a mountain that 
looks towards the north. Its whole cir- 
cumference is but a mile, but its large 
ſuburbs make up room for 20000 in- 
habitants. It is an archiepiſcopal ſee, 
and metropolis of Cappadocia, a pro- 
vince between the leſſer Aja, and greater 
Armenia. When the empire of Conſtan- 
tinople was deſtroy'd, the Greeks choſe 
this place for the ſeat of their empire, 
but it was not laſting; for the family 
of ' Laſcari having reign'd there two hun- 
dred years, that is from 1261 till 1460, 
at length in the reign of David, it was 
taken and deſtroy'd by Mahomet the ſe- 
cond, emperor of the Turks. At pre- 
ſent they call it the head of the pro- 
vince Genich or Fenich. It was rendered 
the more famous by the martyrdom of 
forty faithful ſoldiers, who were put to 
death in a frozen lake by the com- 


of my own accord, without being call'd, 


mand of Licinius; as alſo for the birth 


of George Trapezuntius, a moſt learned 


man, who dy'd in the you 1486, at 
ninety years of age; and of ; Befſarion, 
who | far, his * wit 3 
ing, Was, by pope Eugene the faurt 
_—_ rene "we | tad p patriarch, of Conſtan- 
ſtinaplo. 1 i biet Air = a4 

Trabezond has not only; ſuffer'd many 
calamities in paſt ages, but even in this 
—— for in 1617, the Rufans croſ- 

ng over the black ſea, plunder'd' and 
burnt! it ; as they did Simope and Caffa 
cities ſeared upon the ſame ſea. So ma- 
ny diſaſters may 1 perſuade, 
that nothing of its ancient ſplendor re- 
mains; it being now more like a vil - 
lage than an imperial city; ſo that it 
looks like a wood inhabited, every houſe 
having a large garden, with olive and 
other fruit trees, beſides ſome fields in- 
termixt. fs 


* 
* 


Thurſday the 22d, I obſerv'd that the Citades. | 


city has two ſmall citadels ; one on a moun- 
tain commanded by a Chiaus; the other 
on the plain, being ſometimes the place of 
abode of the Baſſa or Beglerbeg, who go- 
verns the city without any Sangiack under 
him. They have both weak garriſons, and 
little cannon 3 and if the townſmen upon 
occaſion. do not take up arms, they can 
make but a ſmall defence. 


Friday the 23d, I took notice the ſub - Proviſion: 


urbs were for the moſt part inhabited 
by Armenians and Greeks, with their bi- 
ſhops, for the exerciſe of their religion. 
Proviſions are dear, to what they are in 
other parts of the Turtiſo dominions, and 
not good neither, eſpecially the bread ; 
the neighbouring villages furniſhing wheat, 
both the hills and plain about the city 
being barren 3 and the high mountains 
cover'd with ſnow cauſe more cold than 
2 Fleſh is to be found in the mar- 

et only ſome few months in the year; 
and fiſh is never to he ſeen, becauſe 
the city has no port, but an open ſhoar, 
expos'd to the inconſtancy of the ſea, 
which renders the little fiſhing there is 
very difficult, Of all the land produces, 

nly the oyl is good; and the wine in- 
different 3 other ſorts of fruit for plea- 
ſure are ſent in from the villages further 
off. They keep their oil and wine in 
earthen veſſels, and rack off the liquor 
from one to another with cranes made 
of canes. | | 


The cuſtom-houſe of Trabezond is Cuſtom- 
not ſevere, for they never ſearch'd my ho 


equipage, nor the fathers, fo that. any 
thing may be carry*d into the city. But 
miſtruſting leſt the officers on the way 
might give me ſome trouble, I went 


ON 


— 


I 
3F 
* 9 


Feſuits, we provided to ſet out for Ar- Grutit: 
zerum with the firſt caravan. In order 1694. 
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on Saturday the 24th, to the cuſtomer, 


for a Taſchare, or billet. He would know 
what I paid at Conſtantinople, and take 1 
word for it; and J telling him that all 
had being but a few trifles, I paid four 
piaſtres 3 he took the fame of me, be- 
ſides a proſpective· glaſ I preſented him 
witn. | 1-4: & 
The Baſſa's family was maintain'd ſe- 
veral days at the expence of the poor 
Greeks and Armenians, who are to make 
a good contribution when the Bafſa' him- 
ſelf arrives z nor does this ex them 
from the pole-tax ; and it is a diſmal 
thing to hear their complaints, they be- 
ing to earn all that mon by their labour 
and induſtry. The worſt of it was, that 
viſions were then at the deareſt, it be- 
ing the month of Ramadan, or the Tur- 
ki/h faſt, when they make amends for the 
abſtinence of the day by their gorman- 
dizing at night, ſpending moſt of it in 
eating of the beſt. | I 6 
Sunday the 25th, after hearing maſs, I 
went to ſee the low citadel. Ir is feared 
on a rock, with a double wall, and deep 
ditch, and by its building it appears to 
wo than wood BY 
Rais Leſter, to give me 
the Tafchare of Conſtantinople, Lay on 
that. account demurring to pay the freight 
for my we went on Monday the 
26th, before the Cadi to decide the con- 
troverſy; and it was given for him, be- 
cauſe he brought the Cad: in his Saique. 


' Whilſt we diverted our ſelves with the 


to it we hir'd horſes for a zecchine a 


iece (which in chriſtendom would per- 

ps have coſt ten crowns) for eleven 
—— journey; laying half a load, be- 

es the rider on each, after the cu- 
ftom of the eaſt, and ſo the fathers 
and I did. Travelling is very cheap in 
the Turki/p dominions, proviſions being 
at reafonable rates on the road; but 
on the other hand there is the inconve- 
niency of lodging in the caravanſera's, 


where nothing is to be had, every thi 


being to be bought elfewhere, and dref- 
ſed there. The Turck, carry all forts of 
utenſils for the kitchin of brafs, and ve- 
ry neat. » 

Our company was made up of F. Vil- 
lot, a Lorrainer, ſuperior of Arzerum, 


re-eſtabliſhed in his miffion, by expreſs 


command of the grand ſeignior, two 
years after he had been expelſ'd by the 
Baſſa, (like thoſe of Trabezond,) at the 
inſtigation of the ſchiſmatick Greeks and 
Armenians ;, of F. Dalmatius of Auvergne, 
who was going miſſioner into the pro- 
vince of Sciamati in Perſia; of F. Mar- 
tin of ' Guienne, who was to refide at I, 
paban, ori the ſame account; and of F. 
Dominick of Bolognia, a Dominican, de- 
ſign'd for the fame religious employ in 
the monaſtery of Naxivan; F. Lau of the 
country about Lyons, ſtaying at Trah-20n4 
to exerciſe the ſame — 


HAP. II. 
The Author's Journey to Arzerum er Erzerum. 


eſday the 27th, I ſet out after din- 
ner, with the aforeſaid fathers, and 
2 good Caravan, 
mountain and dirty way, we lodg'd at 
the high caravanſera of Oreglan, where 
we lay in the open air, with the noiſe of 
the great river cloſe by, and of wild 
dogs that run about mountains in 
troops. 

Wedneſday the 28th, at break of day we 
praceeded on our journey leiſurely over 
dreadful mountains, and having travelled 
twenty four miles in nine hours, ſtay'd 
at the caravanſera of Cuſcan, ſo conve- 
nient, that the sky covers very many. 
This was not the moſt beaten road, but 
us'd in winter; becauſe that of Agagi- 
baſci, which is ſhorter by two days jour- 
ney, is impracticable by reaſon of the 
ſnow ; for which reaſon, when we came 
from Trabezond, we left it, paſſing over 
the bridge on the lefr, where the cuſtom- 
houſe officers uſe to be. 


After four hours of 


Thurſday the 29th, we went on over 
high and uncouth mountains cover'd 
with ſnow, and thick 'of fir-trees; and 
mounted fo high, that at the latter end 
of the day, we found our ſelves almoſt 
in the fecond region of the air, on the 
top of mount Zigana. There the wind 
us'd to be ſo violent, that two years 
before this time Calolicos paſling the fame 
way to his government of Trabezond, in 
February, loſt about ten of his retinue, 
ſtifled with the wind and ſnow. F. Ville; 
to confirm this, told me, that he pa 
over there five years before with F. Van- 
german, a Flemming, this laſt loſt the uſe 
of his tongue through the exceſſive cold, 
ſtaying behind in the ſhow, without being 
able to follow the caravan ; but that he 


recover*d with chewing cloves, and there- 
fore ever ſince the miffioners call that the 
mountain of cloves. F. Datmaſius being 
out of patience on the top of this hill, 


being 
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GEMELL being quite ſpent with labour of climb- 


1694. 


ing afoot, broke out into theſe words. 


cone hither Gentlemen of the Propaganda, 


Mines. 


third ſtone-bridge 
the foot whereof. we entered into a way 


and ſee what a condition we are in here. 
And a few ſteps further. Come along 
you who do not give @ penny; whereas we 
come upon the Alms of France; and 1 am 


' ſatisfy'd you'll give all you are worth to be 
at 


me again As he repeated theſe 
words, I ſmil'd, and the more to tem 
him, . ſaid, Do you. think that coming to the 


Miſſion in the levant, is like taking a 


walk in the Tuilleries at Paris, or. at mon- 


ſieur's Palace? To ſave my ſelf the pains 


I would not alight, but went up a 


horſe- back, in danger of breaking my 
neck down thoſe 4 wr 


readful rocks. We 
deſcended four miles of craggy way to the 
Caravanſera, which takes name from 
that mountain 3,.,after travelling twenty 


four miles in eleven hours. Friday the 
Zoth, we went down a more eaſie way, 
but very long becauſe of its winding about 
the mountain which abounds in fir, beech, 


and nut-trees;. Then we ,paſs'd,ovet the 


near a mountain, at 


under ground, to come to a Caravanſera 


at the other fide. , After riding twenty two 
miles in ten hours we lay at nigh 
Caravanſera of the village of Giumis-Xane, 


t in the 


that is, ſilver-houſe, becauſe of the ruins 
of this metal there are in that neigh- 
bourhood, where the country produces 
plenty of apples, hazzle- nuts, and bad 
* Here we had but an ill night 
of it. 


Saturday the firſt of May, after fix 


hours riding, we paſs'd by a gold mine, 


where they did not work becauſe it was 
ſpoiPd by the inundation of the river, 
and at a ſmall diſtance thence by one of 
filver. The natives told me there were 
many more of lead, and copper, which 
is therefore very cheap among the Turks, 
who have all ſorts, of utenſils. of it tinn'd 


both within and without. Thence we 
paſsd by Cuvans, and after travelling 


twenty miles in ten. hours, night. coming 


on we lay at Balaxor in the houſe of our 


Catergi or muletier. This village is 
ſeated in an excellent and fruitful plain. 
I cannot decide whether the houſes are 
caves or ſtables; for they are dug out of 
the earth, which ſerves as a wall, with 
great beams lay'd acroſs above to ſu 

port the roof which is of earth alſo, 
and even with the roads they ride on. 
They leave a large gap in the middle 
to let in the light, not regarding that 
all 5 do within, can be ſeen through 
it. Men and beaſts lodge together in 
them; ſo that I was forc'd to ſpend 
chat night in ſuch good company. I 


he would draw all the 


was much pleas'd in this country at their 


ovens to bake bread and for other: uſes. Strange 
They make a trench three ſpans deep 9vens. 7 


in the ground, plaiſter*d with plain mud, 
with a ſmall hole for the flame. Mak- 
ing a wood fire in it, they faſten an 
iron acroſs the mouth, and to that ano- 
ther that is moveable, ſo ſhap'd that five 
pots may ſtand and boil on it. This 
turns round for the conveniency of the 
perſon that dreſſes the — — 
being taken away from the top, and the 
fire from the bottom, and the oven 
clean d from aſhes, they put in the 
dough unleaven'd after the faſhion of 
the eaſt, and thus the bread or cake is 
ſoon bak'd, which the Mahometans like 
extremely. This done it ſerves to ſpread 
the table on, and keep the company 
warm, without any other fire. And 
ſhutting the hole they make uſe of it 
to keep the meat warm, in caſe ſtrangers 
ſhould come 1n. 4 | 


Atme village being for the moſt part in- Zeal of 4 
habitated by Armenians, they all flock'd the 4m = 
in crouds to our ſtable, to be inftrufted 


in the divine myſteries by F. Villot. He 
had learn'd the Armenian language per- 
fectly to this purpoſe; and invented a 
game like that of the gooſe, to make 
them the better remember thoſe things, 
calling it a game of devotion, becauſe 
the ſaid myſteries were printed on it. 
I was not a little edify'd to ſee what 
ins thoſe good people took to get room 
in our ſtable, calling one another to hear 
the word of God, which laſted till 
night, The harveſt in Aſia is great, 
and the labourers but few. Did a miſ- 
ſioner ſtay in this place but a few weeks 
ople 'out of the 
darkneſs of hereſy ; ſo eaſily are they 
brought to own their error. The Je- 
fuits apply themſelves very zealouſly to 
this good work in many parts of the 
Turkiſh and Perſian dominions; ſuffer- 
ing the affronts and outrages of the Ma- 
hometans with heroick patience, having 
been ſeveral times ecuted and ex- 
pell'd by them. They are maintain'd 
out of revenues ſet apart for this purpoſe 
in France. | | 
At Night came a Chiaus, who was 
haſtening the march of the Aſian troops; 
becauſe they advanc'd ſlowly, to be at 
Belgrade at the end, rather than at the 
beginning of the campagne : This put 
us to a great deal of trouble, for at 
midnight he took two of our horſes for 
his own uſe; and in the morning we 
were at a loſs, the caravan being ready 
to ſet out, and no other horſes to be 
had in the village. Therefore that we 
might not be left a prey to robbers or 
Janixaries 
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Beiburt 
= city. 


Fanizaries we made the half-loads whole 
ones; and ſo a horſe remain'd quite 
light to ride by turns all day, and this 
made amends for the joy of the forego- 
ing night being Sunday the 2d, when 
we ſupp'd merrily and had a pleaſant 
time of it, in remembrance of the per- 
ſecution ſuffer'd by the Feſuits at Arze- 
rum and Trabezond on that day two 
years, as was faid before. 

However encouraging one another, 
we ſet out like pilgrims on Monday the 3d, 
following the caravan through a plain, 
and well cultivated country. The Je- 


ſuits would not make uſe of the horſe, 


but like the apoſtles travelPd all the 


day afoot, F. Dalmajius ſtill calling upon 


the gentlemen de Propaganda to come 
and fee him walk. The Dominican fa- 
ther and I rode by turns, and the coun- 
try being full of pigeons, and mallards, 
I ſhot many flying both a foot and a 
horſe-back, to the great admiration of 
the Turks, who could not hit one; 
which made F. Villot ſay I was one of the 
king of France's huntſmen, ſent to ſerve 
the king of Perſia in that employment. 
After travelling twelve mile in ſix hours, 
we paſs'd through the ſuburb, into the 
city Beiburt, where they pay a quarter 
of a ducat toll for every horſe. 

This city is ſeated on a rock, wall'd, 
and furniſh'd with but a few pieces of 
cannon. Good woollen carpets made 
there, are ſold cheap. Its ſuburb is part 
in the valley, and part on the fide of 
the mountain. We went ſix miles fur- 
ther along the river, near which we en- 
camp'd at the place calld Meaciur, 
where we recover'd our horſes, the Chi- 
aus having left them. A great rain at 
night wet us all. 

Tueſday the 4th, we advanc'd but ten 
miles in four hours, ſetting up in the vil- 
lage of Avirac, ſeated on a mountain, 
becauſe the next days journey was long. 
We lay in the houſe or rather ſtable, 
of an Armenian, built after the ſame 
manner as was ſaid before. Here they 
were then ſowing of wheat, becauſe the 
ſoil being fruitful, it grows in a very 
ſhort time, and yields a plentiful harveſt, 
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proviſions are generally cheap there; Gem: 


ſix eggs being ſold for a penny, and a 
hen for fifteen pence. | 

Wedneſday the 5th, we climb'd up moſt 
dreadful high mountains cover'd with 
ſnow, on the laſt whereof we jaw a 
good quarry of white marble. The 
Turks of the caravan being afraid of 
robbers would come one after another 
to bid me ſtand upon my guard rely- 
ing much on me becauſe Thad a gun 
and piſtols, and they thought me a good 
markſman; whereas they had but few 
fire- arms, and ſome wanted powder, 
ſome flint, and ſome ball. Others came 
to me to fix their guns, and give them 
ammunition, for fear of the danger that 
threatned. From the vaſt height of the 
third mountain we again deſcended into 
a deep valley, the horſes with their loads 
every where ſlipping on the ſnow, and 
took our reſt in a ſtable in the village 
of Carvor, having travell'd twenty four 
miles in eleven hours. 

Thurſday the 6th, being to ford over 
the river Euphrates, then ſwoln with wa- 
ter, we thought better to go three leagues 
about than expoſe our ſelves to foch 
danger. Therefore parting from the 
caravan, with a few more that follow'd 
us, we went away to paſs over a ſtone- 
bridge, near which the river Gerzime, 
carrying not much leſs water falls into 
the Euphrates, or Caraſce, which is there 
leſs than the Yulturnus of Capua, in the 
kingdom of Naples, We travell'd a- 
long on the left of it eight miles on the 

lain of Erzerum, our days journey be- 
ing ten hours to the village of Teuyri/- 
chuil. There were perſons appointed in 
all thoſe villages by the tax-gatherer to 
receive the head-money of all travellers, 
but we as Franks defended our felves by 
virtue of the grand ſeignior's Firman, 
or order. 

That night, being near our journey's 
end, with the conſent of the Catergi, 
or muletier, to whom I promis'd a re- 
ward, I clap'd ſome ſmall things that 
were to pay cuſtom, into a bag - , Lay 
which in hob countries they lay under 
the loads inſtead of pannels. 


CHAP. IV. 


The Author's Arrival at Erzerum, 


Fu in the morning, travelling 
over a beautiful, and well cultiva- 
ted plain, ſcatter'd with ſeveral villa- 
ges, and encompaſs'd with mountains 
cover*d with ſnow, at the end of twelve 


miles we arriv'd at Erzerum. 
Vol. IV. 


As ſoon 


and the Deſeription of that City. 


as we entred the ſuburbs, we paid fif- 
teen grains of Naples, that is about 
thee pence half penny for each horſe. 
Then we went to the cuſtom-houſe, 
but the cuſtomer being at noon-day 
prayers, when he _ we deſir d him 
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ſera, 


Erzerum 


City, 

Afie Nov. 
deſc. lib. 5. 
cap. 1. 


Gen. 8. 


Joſepb. lib. 


1. antig. 


cap. 4+ 


to ſeal the trunks, that he might come 
home ſome time after to ſearch them. 
He very civilly comply'd, ſending ſoon 
after one to ſearch them, who found 
nothin 
not that ſeverity monſieur Tavernier 
mentions of ſealing the trunks and bails 
a day before = come to Erzerum, by 
people appointed by the cuſtomer, that 
things liable to pay may not be taken 
out to defraud the cuſtom-houſe. 

I took a ſtately room in the Caravan- 
near the cuſtom-houſe, that I 
might often enjoy the company of mr. 
Preſcot, an En * merchant, who acted 
as conſul, and liv'd oppoſite to me. 
He coming to bid me welcome, carry'd 
me home, and entertain'd me well at 
dinner and ſupper, being ſorry he could 
not treat me, as he would have done 
in Chriſtendom, becauſe the country does 
not afford thoſe dainties that are to be 
had in Jzaly, and other parts; but he 
tormented me with often drinking to 
me, requiring I ſhould do the fame, 
which I could not. He inform'd me to 
my ſorrow, that the day before my ar- 
rival, a great caravan was gone for Tau- 
ris, which had been an excellent op- 
portunity for me. 

Erzerum, or Adirbegian, by ſome is 
plac'd in the leſſer Armenia, and by o- 
thers made the metropolis of the greater, 
where they think it likely the firſt man 
was created, and placed by God in the 
moſt delightful garden of paradice. 
The country is noble for having been 
firſt cultivated by Adam, when expell'd 

radice ; and becauſe Noah, after the 
Hood came there out of the ark, and 
offer'd ſacrifice to God. A country, 
that on the top of its mountains long 
kept the remains of the ark, according 
to antient traditions, and upon the cre- 
dit of antient patriarchs. Prophane au- 
thors will have it that Theſſalus took the 
name of the Armenian hero. 

Erzerum is ſeated on a long plain, un- 
der high mountains, at the end of the 
plain thirty miles long, and ten in breadth. 
Its walls are two miles in compaſs, and 
are double, but not fill'd with earth, 
or ramparts. About it is an indiffe- 
rent ditch, and ſeveral towers at con- 
venient diſtances, with ſmall pieces of 
cannon, ſuch as they call falconets, ſo 
that on the out- ſide it looks much like 
Conſtantinople. At the eaſt end is a ca- 
ſtle and a fort, for the Aga of the Fa- 
nizaries, both of them commanded by 
a hill, and a tower on it, whence the 
enemy may be diſcover'd at a great di- 
ſtance. Near this caſtle is the Arme- 
nian cathedral, much decay'd, except- 
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liable to pay; ſo that I found 


ing two towers built of brick. There 


are three iron gates to the wy at that - 


call'd of Tauris, there lie on the ground 
twenty good pieces of cannon ; the reſt 
being broke up to be carry'd to Conſtan- 
tinople. The houſes, as alſo thoſe in 
the ſuburbs, for the moſt part inhabit- 
ed by Armenians are low, and made of 
9 and mud; the ſtreets narrow, 
and unpav'd; and the Bazars mean; 
but it is ſo populous, that there are in 
the ſuburbs only, twenty two caravan- 
ſera's for the caravans of Perſia. The 
air is very cold, by reaſon of the ſnow ly- 
ing continually on the neighbouring 
mountains; but it is not ſo bad for the 
eyes as Tavernier pretends z but this makes 
the fruit ripen very late, for which rea- 
ſon it is firſt brought out of Georgia, 
and were it not ſupply'd from the vil- 
lages about, it would be ſcarce. Yet 
proviſions are very cheap, for a penny- 
worth of bread will ſerve a man a day, 


and he may buy almoſt thirty pounds of 


bisket for a Carline, or ſix-pence; five 
eggs for a Torneſe, or penny, and a hen 
for five, and ſo other things proportio- 
nably. All this plenty pr from the 
fruitfulneſs of the aforeſaid plain. But, 
as I was told, corn does not ripen in 
ſixty days, and barly in forty, (according 
to Tavermer's account) for whilſt I was 
there, they were actually ſowing to reap 


in Septemper. 


The river Eupbrates has its ſprings gughrat: 
in a mountain call'd Aphrat, or Mingol, river. 


ſix hours journey from Erzerum ; where- 
fore the ſprings of this river, according 
to ſcripture and fathers, bein 

dice, I was within ſix hours of 


ſource is in Georgia, and that the frequent 
earthquakes have cover'd it. 

The government of Erzerum is very 
beneficial, and much eſteem'd among 
the Turks. The women in the city are 
clad in cloth, and wear boots, and a 
black thing before their forehead to hide 
their face; on their head they have a 
long piece of ſtuff hanging down to their 
knees. 

Saturday the 8th, monſieur Lacroniere, 
of the province of Blois, came with the 
caravan from Perſia, and the next day 
turn'd Mahometan, deſpairing of ever 
obtaining his pardon for two duels he 
fought, Tilting two men in France, He 
gave out he was ſent into thoſe parts by 
the king, as a ſpy upon the Turks, and 
that all the Franks, who go into the Le- 
vant, are ſpies ſent by the king to ſtir 
up the Perſians to recover Bagdat and 
Erxerum; and others into Muſcovy, to 
perſwade that prince to ſeize the towns 
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on the black ſea; and that therefore they 
carry theit credentials ſew'd up in their 
ſhooes. Tho? the French look upon him 
as a mad-man, yet thoſe barbarians ſeem 
to credit him, to have the opportunity of 
doing the Franks harm; this made 
me live in ſome fear. 

Sunday the gth, I heard maſs at the Je- 
ſuits church. Having left my gun at 
the city gate, according to cuſtom, I 
ſent Monday the 1oth, the uſual duty to 
the Turk at the gate to have it return'd, 
but mr. Preſcot's man going in his ma- 
Extortion ſter's name, he reſtor'd it without ta- 
of the king any thing. But on Tueſday the 1 1th, 
Turks. as I was going to mr. Preſcot's, I ſaw the 
Turk that had reſtor'd the gun making 
ſigns ro me to ſtop. I went on neverthe- 
leſs, for not underſtanding him, I thought 
it in vain to ſtay. The Turt enrag'd that 
I lighted him, ran after me with his knife 
drawn, and had hurt me, but that mr. 
Preſcot laid hold of him about the mid- 
dle. I had not fear'd him in another 
place, but in Turky the laws are too fe- 
vere againſt a Frank that  ; des a Turk, 
and therefore ro be rid im, I gave 

what he demanded. | 
Wedneſday the 12th, I din'd with F. Vil- 
chor and lot, and we rejoiced at our fafe arrival, 
fathers or- but my ſatisfaction was diſturb'd on Thur/- 
der d away day the 13th, three perſons coming to 
” 8 me from the Muſſellin, or Baſſa's lieute- 
eu. nant, to command me to depart the 
city within three days; which order 
was alſo ſent to the Feſuits and Domini- 
tan, they believing we were all five 
Papa's, or religious men. We gueſs'd 
this was not only brought about by the 
French renegado, but by the ſchiſmatick 
Armenians, to obſtruct the fathers ſet- 
ling in Zrzerum, and the ſpreading of 
the word of God. They had two years 
before preſented the Baſſa with 2000 
Plaſtres, to ſend them away together 
with F. Philip Grimaldi, who was going 
to China; which was done with ſome 
tumult rais'd by the Armenians, 2500 
perſons going in a feditious manner to 
the Baſſa's houſe, and about 400 to the 
monaſtery, where the fathers had been 
in danger of their lives, had they not 
been well barr'd. To put a ſtop to this 
miſchief, brother Manfredi, who play*d 
the phyſician to reconcile the people to 
the ſociety, was ſent to the Muſſeilin, 
to ſhew him the grand ſeignior's Hrman, 
or order for re- ſettling the fathers at 
Erxerum; but he without ſo much as 
ſeeing it, order'd we ſhould return that 
ſame day towards Tyabrzond. The great 
diſtance from court made him not value 
the Firman, and he ſaid the Papa's had 
repreſented things as they thought fit 
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to the ſultan; and therefore he would 
acquaint him how averſe the whole ci- 
ty was to their re- eſtabliſnment. The 
brother went thence to the Cadi to ob- 
tain at leaſt ſome longer time, and was 
civilly anſwer'd they might go with the 
firſt caravan, that they might not be 
expos'd to be robb'd and murder'd by 
thieves. The Muſſellin hearing of it, 
ſent for Manfredi, and railing at him 
for having been the occaſion of the fa- 
thers return firſt, and then of their ſtay, 
committed him to priſon ; but being 
told that the Cadi had conſented to the 
delay, he releas'd him within two hours; 
threatning to make him ſtay in the city, 
and after formal. proceſs to cauſe him to 
be baſtinado'd till the nails of his toes 
flew off. 

That fame day the Muſſellin would 
be inform'd what I was by mr. Preſcot, 
who giving him an account of my tra- 
vels, told him I was no religious man, 
nor of the ſociety, but a lay-man that 
travelPd out of meer curioſity. As he 
was returning home, the Dominican fa- 
ther came to defire him, that he would 
acquaint the Muſſel/in that he was not 
of the ſociety, but a Dominican, ſent 
into Perſia by his general, and that his 
order not being comprehended in the 

ition of the Armeniaus, he would get 

im leave to proceed on his journey. 
But the conſul's words were of no force 
with that barbarian, whom nothing but 
money could mollify. F. Yillot was very 
angry that the Dominican ſhould have 
made that uſe of Preſcot, and therefore 
came in'a paſſion at night to tell me, 
every one might ſhift for himſelf, be- 
cauſe he and his companions had the 
Firman to go into Perſia. I bid him 
mind his own buſineſs, for I did not miſ- 
truſt God's providence, and was ready to 
ſuffer thoſe croſſes, and therefore without 
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being at all diſmay'd, I reſolv'd if I could 


not go directly from Erzerum, to return 
to Trabezond, and thence paſs thorough 

Georgia into Perſia. | 
Going on Friday the 14th, to hear maſs 
at the Feſuits, I ſaw brother Manfredi go 
to the Muſſellin, and return with a f. 
vourable anſwer, which when F. Villoi 
had heard, he faid to me, monſieur Ge- 
melli, the matter is adjuſted for twenty five 
ducats; two zecchines will be your ſhare 
to go into Perſia. I might have anſwer'd, 
that ſince the foregoing night they would 
not admit me into their number, I had 
taken other meaſures; and that he did 
me that favour to ſave charges, becauſe 
the Muſſellin would have as much for 
three as for five ; but that he might ſee 
E was not led away by intereſt, J faid 1 
| | would 


They ob- 
tain leave 
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Ges would pay my quota.z which the Domi- 
By 594. nican was very unwilling to do. 


ceed on 
their jour- 


ney. 


After dinner the Nazar, or protector 
of ſtrangers, who had been acquaint- 
ed with the buſineſs by his brother the 
Muſſellin, ſent for Manfredi, and made 
a great noiſe becauſe we were not gone. 
The other anſwer'd we had leave to 
go for Perſia. No, ſaid the Nazar, you 
ſhall go for Trabezond, with the cara- 
van that is now ready. Manfredi un- 
derſtanding his deſign was to have ſhare 
of our money, he told him he would 
bring him an anſwer the next day. But 
it pleas'd God that, news being brought 
both the brothers on Saturday the 15th, 
that the Baſſa had ſent others to take 
their places, they being taken up, re- 
fuſing to reſign to the others, never 
thought of us. 

In the evening, the Muſſellin ſent for 
ſome fathers that could ſpeak the Tur- 
kiſh language, to expound ſome maps 
given him by the renegado Laeromere, 
who could not do it: F. Villot went, 
who, having given him ſatisfaction con- 
cerning part of Aſia, tho* the Turk was 
not much the wiſer, was ask'd, where 
he had learnt the Turkiſh language; and 
he anſwering that in a year he reſided 
at Conſtantinople. The Muſſellin reply'd, 
he could not learn to ſpeak ſo well in a 
year. It falling then opportunely to 
talk of our affair, the father added, 
I liv'd ſome time in this city, and was 
here when the fathers were expell'd ; 
which I am given to underſtand you 
deſign to do again, notwithſtanding the 
grand ſeignior's order. The Muſſellin re- 
ply'd, why do you not go upon the 
miſſion into Germany ? Becauſe the Ger- 
mans, ſaid the father, are our kings ene- 
mies, and would kill us, and therefore 
we come into this country who are our 
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friends. Then they went together to 
the Cadis (a man whoſe wiſdom had 
raiſed him to the greateſt employs of the 
empire in the reign of ſultan Mahomet) 
IT having ſhewn him ſeveral coun- 
tries of Aſia, he ask'd whether the fa- 
ther durſt undertake to make ſuch a 
map in the Turkiſh tongue, and how 
long he would be about it. Being told 
he could do it in a week, they ſent him 
home, bidding him ſtay and do it. 

F. Villot being to ſtay, eight zecchines 
were ſent by brother Manfredi, on Sun- 
day the 16th to the Muſſellin; after which 
the Chiaga ſent to enquire about the reſt 
and haſten our departure, ſignifying that 


F. Villot muſt go when the map was 


made. The Nazar ſent for brother Man- 
fredi again on Munday the 17th, to let 
him know he would be preſented as well 
as his brother ; both of them had good 
words, and were put in hopes of that 
which was never to come to paſs: The 
ſame day two ſervants of the Nazars 
came to the caravanſera in his name to 
ask a veſt of me. Being ſenſible this was 
an invention of their own, that they 
might not go away diſſatisfied, and con- 
trive to do me ſome miſchief, I promis'd 
mr. Preſcot ſhould give them a piaſtre af- 
ter I was gone, that they might not 
ſend others on the ſame errand, Seeing 
my ſelf expos'd to be cheated and robb'd 
on all ſides, I reſolv'd to be gone with- 
out a caravan, hazarding all dangers 
whatſoever z both the fathers and I think- 
ing it better to go on, venturing to be 
robb'd by thieves, yet with the liberty 
of defending our ſelves, than to ſtay in 
the city, like ſheep among wolves, with- 
out being allow'd to ſpeak for our ſelves. 
Having therefore hir'd horſes for four 
piaſtres a piece, we prepar'd to leave 
Erzerum privately. 


| CHAP. v. | 
Me Author's Fourney to Kars, and the Danger he was in of being robb'd. 


They pro- þ the 18th, the fathers Dalma- 


ſtius and Martin, French Feſuits ; 
F. Dominick of Bologna a Dominican, and 
I, took. our flight out of the city after 
midnight, like the Maelites perſecuted 
by Pharaoh. Near break of day the 
cuſtom-houſe . officers came out of a 
tent to ſtop us ſix miles from the ci- 
ty; but ſhewing them the cuſtomers 
diſcharge and wang them a Rup, which 
is a quarter of a Neapolitan ducat, they 
let us paſs ; notwithitanding my mule- 
tier, who was a Georgian, falling out 


with.an Armenian belonging to thoſe 


officers, had buffeted him very well. 
Three miles from thence my horſe ſtart- 
ing threw me; and with the fall broke the 
ſtock of my gun, which I could put but 
into an indifferent poſture to ſerve me 
by the way. All the country we tra- 
velPd over that day was plain, and much 
reſembling the plain Apuglia in the king- 
dom of Naples. They were actually ſow- 
ing, tho' they had not plow'd. Having 
croſs'd a great river about the evening, 
we went to take up our quarters at the 


village of Axa, our Catergi's place of 


birth, in whoſe houſe, we lodg'd ; having 
IN 
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in eight hours travell'd twenty miles 
out of the common way of the caravan, 
which always paſſes thorough the little 
but beautiful caſtle of Haſſan- kale, ſeat- 
ed on a hill, and four miles diſtant from 
the aforeſaid village, where a Rup or 
uarter of a ducat is paid for every horſe. 
e were lodg'd in the muletier's houſe, 
and had an excellent ſupper, becauſe the 
place is plentiful of proviſions; four pi- 
geons being ſold for five Torneſes, or five 


nce. 

Wedneſday the 19th, a Fanizary croſſing 
the road, would make us return to the 
fort to pay a certain duty, and with 
much difficulty we perſuaded him to re- 
ceive it, without giving us the trouble 
of going back to the fort. Twelve 
miles further we had a worſe re-encoun- 
ter, through the fault of the muletiers, 
who would take a road not us'd by the 
caravans, The officers of the cuſtom- 
houſe of Toliſci, and of the bridge of 
Scio-ban-nupri, lecing we did not take 
the way of the bridge, came up and com- 
manded us to go with them, as far as 
the village. Being willing to buy off this 
trouble, they ask*d us five piaitres, but 
ſeeing we ſcoff'd at their impertinent de- 
mand. they began to fly for fear of being 
beaten. We on the other hand fearing 
ſomething worſe might befal! us, thought 
it better to overtake them and compound 
for two piaſtres. 

The fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, makes pro- 
viſions there worth little or nothing 3 
and the more becauſe the natives live up- 
on ſour milk, cakes inſtead of bread, and 
water. Having travel'd twenty eight 
miles in ten hours, we came to the village 
of Koraſon, where another of our Catergis 
was born, on the left of the river Araxes, 
which runs from the foot of mount Min- 
gol into the Caſpian ſea. The houſes of 
this village are under ground like thoſe 
of Balaxor. 

Thurſday the 20th, being Aſcenſion-day, 
we ſtaid in that village to pleaſe the Ca- 
tergi. One ſent by the cuſtomer, came 
home to view my trunks, and ſee the 
Taſcare of the cuſtom-houſe of Erzerum. 
He took nothing ; but a Nazar that 
came with him, ſeeing we had no pals 
came again at night, and would have a 
piaſtre by way of compoſition, which 
the cuſtomer did not approve of. It is 
moſt certain the poor Franks every where 
ſuffer through the avarice of the Turks, 
but in ſome places a ſmall matter con- 
rents them. The women of this village 
cover their faces, almoſt after the man- 
ner of Egypt, with little plates of fil- 
ver, worth about a Carline of Naples, 
which move prettily with their heads; 
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both ſides their veſts, with other little 1694. 
ſilver plates. * 


Friday the 21ſt, we travell'd eight 
miles of mountain way, and halted on 
the bank of a river, where our Catergis 
would waſh themſelves, that place a- 
bounding in mineral waters. Going thence 
we met with three Zanizaries, who pre- 
tending they belong'd to the poll-tax 

atherer, would have us pay that duty. 

e refuling to pay it on account of our 
Firman, they would make us turn back ; 
and therefore tho* we were ſtronger, we 
were forc'd to give a piaſtre to be rid 
of them. All about theſe plains there 
were curious wild tulips, which would be 
much valu'd in Europe. We lay that 
night at Miſinghirt, a village in a val- 
ley at the foot of a rock, on which is 
an antient and almoſt ruin'd caſtle. Here 
tho* there were many chriſtians, yet we 
lay in the open field: The natives to 
get ſomething, gave us to underſtand 
that but a few days before, the rogues 
on the mountain had robb'd ſome tra- 
vellers. The fathers and one Coggia A- 
bram born at Erzerum, being put into a 
fright at this news, would needs take 
four men along to convoy us. I was ſa- 
tisfy*d they were ſpies, and worſe than 
thieves, and that they had no good arms, 
yet that they might not think I kept 
off out of covetouſneſs, I condeſcended 
to pay my ſhare of five Ryps we gave 
them, which is a ducat and a quarter. 

For the more ſecurity we travelPd by 
night, through woods of pine-trees, and 
over ſteep mountains, the neſts of rob- 
bers; two of whom meeting us, had not 
the courage to make any attempt. I loſt 
the ſcourer of my gun in lighting to walk 
part of the way, and be ready upon any 
occaſion. 


Saturday the 22d, about break of day, Knavery 


we found our guards fuch as I had ima- 
gin'd them; for two of them had match- 
locks without covers to the pans or 
match, another had neither powder nor 
ball ; and the fourth had nothing bur a 
long ſtaff which only wanted a good arm 
to ſtrike. Theſe being as great thieves 
as any in the world, ſeeing it was day, 
demanded their pay before we were out 
of the wood. F. Dalmatius refuſing, be- 
cauſe we we were not yet out of danger, 
one of them threatned to run him tho- 
rough with his ſpear; which made me 
perſuade him to pay, rather than indan- 
ger his perſon. When they had receiv'd 
the money, they ſtay'd behind, without 
regarding their duty, for we had till 
two miles to go through the wood. We 
had advanc'd but a few ſteps to get out 
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of it, before twelve men, ſome a foot 
and ſome a horſeback appear'd before us, 


Nader Spar ſight of whom my Catergi 1 


robbers. 


Kars city. 


Lex. Geo- 
graph. 


near me, ſaid, Cruſi, or thieves, and ask* 
for one of my piſtols, but I would not 
give it him. Our company was in a con- 
ernation, but Coggia above the reſt, who 
tho? the night before I had fix'd his gun, 
that he might help to defend us in caſe 
of need; yet choſe rather to truſt to his 
horſe's heels, without regarding the ſhame 
of running away, than hazard his life, 
by ſhewing courage. 

The frighted fathers and I being left 
to oppoſe the robbers, I alighted with 
my guns and piſtols in a readineſs ; and 
leaving them a horſeback with bad pi- 
ſtols, and without powder, poſted my 
ſelf on the left, behind ſome rocks, wait- 
ing under covert to ſee what the rovers 
would do. They being badly arm'd, 
and ſome of them only with ſtaves, tho” 
twelve in number, would not ſtand the 
teſt, but turning off, went up the moun- 
tain, leaving the way free to us. The 
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Turks extoll'd my behaviour, and the fa- 
thers much more, who from that time 
forward us'd in jeſt to call me Caraon- 
Baſci, or captain of the ſmall Caravan. 
I was ſo enrag'd againſt the run-away 
Coggia, that as a puniſhment for his cow- 
ardice, I would have left his goods to the 
mercy of the robbers; but at the re- 
queſt of the Feſuits, I ſuffer'd them to be 
carry'd on. Being out of the wood, we 
reſted our horſes in a plain, near which 
there was good paſture, and a village of 
Kurds. Three hours after we ſet forwards 
a good pace, and went to lie at the vil- 
lage of Cotanlo; having travell'd that 
day thirty ſix miles in ten hours. This 
place was inhabited by Armenians, who 
diſturb'd us with their ſick, to get ſome 
medicine of the Jeſuits, who carry ſeve- 
ral forts; which happened to us where+ 
ſoever we came. All the way beyond 
the mountains, which made one half, was 
an excellent ſoil, but untill'd for want 
of people. 
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A ſhort Deſcription of Kars, and the Continuation of” the Author's Journey to 
the Frontiers of Perſia, 5 


Unday the 23d, having travell'd twelve 
8 miles in five hours, we came to the 
city Kars, the frontier town of the Tur- 
kiſh dominions, and lodg'd in a caravan- 
ſera in the ſuburb. 

Kars is a large, but not populous city, 
tho* there be plenty of proviſions, and 
very cheap, ſeated in a moſt fruitful plain, 
and 78 degrees 4 minutes of longitude, 
and 42 degrees 40 minutes of latitude. 
The reaſon of its being ſo ill inhabited is, 
becauſe being on the frontiers, it has ſuf- 
fer'd ſometimes by the Perſians, and 
ſometimes by the Ottoman arms; being 
no ſooner recover'd from the one, than 
it has fallen again under the other, as 
has happened to many other places, which 
have been ruin'd by the Perſians for eight 
or nine days journey. Kars is a ſufficient 
teſtimony to poſterity of the behaviour of 
the Perſians in taking of ſtrong holds; 
and how dreadful the ſtrokes of their ſci- 
mitars are to the Turks, 

But to return to the buſineſs in hand, 
Kars is ſeated in Turcomania. Its ſhape 


Phil. Ferr. is long, looking towards the ſouth, and 
Verb. Conſ. two miles in compaſs, on the ſide of a 


riſing ground. Its two walls are of earth, 
with ſmall towers, two gates, and as 
many bridges on the ſide of the river and 
ſuburb. The fort which ſtands on the 
rock, 1s inacceſſible on that ſide next the 


river. In it is a good garriſon, out of 
which every 722 a detachment of forty 
horſe goes to ſcour the country on the 
frontiers. The houſes by reaſon of the 
thinneſs of the inhabitants are more like 
dens, made of timber and mud. For 


130 years laſt paſt, ſince ſubje& to the 


Ottoman empire, it has always been go- 
vern'd by a Baſſa ; rather out of jealou- 
ly becauſe it is a frontier, than becauſe 
the greatneſs of the place deſerves it. 

In compliance to the Catergi, we ſtay*d 
there all Monday the 24th. The Georgian 
would have all the money for the journey 
paid him here, whereas the cuſtom is to 
pay at the journey's end ; and we refu- 
ſing, he ſtood in it, that he would go 
no further. We were forced to get . a 
Armenian cuſtomer to oblige him to go ; 
or elſe we would have provided our 
ſelves otherwiſe at his expence. But the 
cheating Armenian made us pay for his 
kindneſs ; for whereas his duty was half 
a piaſtre a loaded horſe, he demanded a 
zecchine, and with much difficulty took 
a piaſtre. | 

Having agreed with the cuſtom-houſe, 
we proceeded on our journey on Tueſday 
the 25th, wn as a good omen four 
guns the Turks fired on account of the 


ſolemnity of their Bairam, their faſt of 
Ramadan being ended ; which * 
the 
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ſeeing themſelves deliver'd from the hard- 


The 
Kurds. 


ſhip of working on the faſt-day, and 


watching to eat at night. All that day 
riding over thoſe excellent plains, we met 
ſeveral troops of Kurds with their move- 


able hbuſes on oxen, with pahnels on 


them. 

Theſe people live like beaſts, and are 
ſo brutal, that they wander about all 
the year, ſeeking good paſture for their 
herds, living upon the ſame food as they 
do. After riding thirty miles in ten hours, 
we lay in the village of Chiala, conſiſt 
ing of but a few caves. Here the inſo- 


| lent Catergi began again to refuſe going 


any further, unleſs he were paid his 
whole due; and we did nothing but 
wrangle from morning till night, I had 


much ado to forbear beating of him, 


Ani-kagat 
city. 


for fear of bringing my ſelf into further 
trouble. 

We ſet out late on Medneſday the 26th, 
and were not a little mov'd to compaſ- 
ſion by the way to ſee ſo many places 
deſtroy'd by the wars, whoſe ruins till 
ſhew their former greatneſs ;z and parti- 
cularly the city Ani-kagae, ſix miles from 
the aforeſaid village. It was founded on 
an advantagious, tho* marſhy ground, 
by a king of Armenia of the ſame name. 
A good part of its walls are ſtill ſtand- 
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the hearts of the poor country people, 


river Arpaſuy, which riſing in the moun- 
tains of Mingrelia, falls into the river of 
Kars. There are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins 
of ſeveral monaſteries, two whereof are 
almoſt entire, which they ſay were found- 
ed by kings. FIT: 203 | 
Lou on at a diſtance, we diſcover'd 
the high mountain Ararat, where Noah's 
ark is ſaid to have reſted. Then we 
entered upon a valley, on which there 
were ſeveral things like piramids ſcatter'd 
about, made by the water in ſtone, ve- 
pleaſant to behold. Next we paſs'd 
by the fort of Arpaſuy, the laſt garriſon 
of the Turks, ſeated on a rock after ſuch 
a manner, that it needs no wall on three 
ſides; but only on that where the en- 
trance is, Within it there is a good gar- 
riſon, and without a village, where a 
Rup, or quarter of a Neapolitan ducat is 
pans for every horſe that paſſes. In this 
ame valley we paſgd a bridge over a 
river, which parts the Ottoman and Per- 


fian empires. As ſoon as I got to the 


further ſide, I alighted to kiſs the ground 
I had ſo long wiſt'd for, that I might be 
deliver'd from the frauds of the Turks. 
What happened to me from that time 
forwards, ſhall God willing be deliver'd 
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the Deſcription of that City. 


HE poſſeſſion of thoſe things 
we have long deſir'd, produces 
in us ſuch joy and ſatisfaction, 


that it makes us forget paſt ſuf- 
ferings, and diſpoſes us willingly to un- 
dergo ſuch as are to follow. This happen- 


ed to me at my entring upon the Perſian 


dominions, for the pleaſure of it made me 


not think of a tireſome aſcent we had 


Firſt vil- 
lage of 
Perſia. 


to climb; and taking heart now I was 
in a country, where more honeſty was 
practis'd, I with good cudgelling made 
the Catergis go on, who would needs 
then, at an improper ſeaſon, ſtay to reſt 
their horſes, having advis'd me but juſt 
before to be upon my guard, becauſe the 
Turkiſh garriſon us'd to make excurſions 
on that ſide. 

After ten miles riding, we met a mul- 
titude of Kyrds incamp'd in tents (which 
they ſet up in a moment, fixing a pole 
in the earth, with a great wheel at the 
top of it, to which other crooked ſtaves 
are faſtned to bear up the tent) they 
exacted half a piaſtre a horſe of us for 
paſſing ; for in Perſia it is not uſual to 
open trunks, but to give ſomething ac- 
cording to the quality of the perſons. Ha- 
ving reſted, and fed our horſes, we 
went on a very ſtony way, and having 
in all travelPd twenty eight miles that 
day in ten hours, the chief muletier ſet 
up at Talen, the firſt village of Perſia. 
In this place was a good church for the 
uſe of the chriſtian Armenians, who are 
the beſt part of the inhabitants, On 
the high altar are the pictures of the 
holy apoſtles; but ir is now gone to 
ruin, as is another near it. Having ta- 
ken up our lodging in the houſe of a 
chriſtian, as we had done all through 
Armenia, that is ſubject to the Turks, a 


Vertabietto, or Armenian preacher, but 


to look to, a rude ignorant clown, came 
to viſit us, who ſeeing one of our hor- 


ſes ſick, fell to bleſſing of water for him, 


croſſing it,, mumbling ſome words, and 


making ugly faces, and throwing a needle 


into it three times, in the moſt ſuperſti- 
tious manner imaginable. To this vil- 
lage- they bring on oxen, with pannels 
on them, abundance of ſtone-falt, which 
' they cut out of a mountain a 


day's jour- 
ney from thence. 


n theſe fields I ſaw a curious and rare A curiow 
flower, which any Halian prince would flower. 


perhaps give a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney to have in his garden. The ſtalk of 
it 15 not above half a ſpan long, at the end 
whereof there are three white flowers 
ſtanding upright, like a plume of fea- 
thers, and three other purple ones hang- 
ing down in a triangle, with a little black 
roſe in the middle, and three others of a 
brighter colour, twining about the afore- 
ſaid flowers. 


T, bur ſday the 27th, at break of day we Fghia- 
ſet out again, and after riding twenty four nian 
miles in nine hours, came to the three church. 


churches, call'd by the Armenians Eghia- 
miaſen, that is, only ſon, which is the 
name of the chief of them. This, as their 
hiſtories tell us, was built 300 years after 
the coming of Chriſt ; and they add, that 


when the walls were as high as a man, the 


devil in the night deſtroy*d all they built 
by day; but . at laſt Jeſus Chriſt ap- 
pearing one night, the devil could nd lon- 
ger obſtruct the building of the church. 
It is dedicated to St. George, to whom the 
Armenians pay a great veneration. With- 
in, the ſtructure 1s in the form of a crols, 
with a cupola in the middle, under which 
they ſhew the ſtone, on which they ſay 

our 
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our ſaviour appear'd to St. Gregory, much 
honour*'d by them. There are three doors 
into it, and all the pavement is cover'd 
with good carpets. It has three altars; to 
the high one there is an aſcent of four 
ſteps, and near it on the right ſide is the 
patriarch's chair, There are ſix ſteps up to 
the altar on the right hand, and three 
to that on the left, with each a patriar- 
chal chair againſt maſs is ſolemnly cele- 
brated at them. On the outſide there are 
four ſmall rowers at the four angles, in 
one of which the bells are, and the ſtan- 
dards of the croſs every where ſet up; 
which is not permitted by the Turks on 
any account. 

Cloſe by the church is the monaſtery, 
where the biſhop and fathers reſide, with 
an excellent garden in the middle. The 
patriarch's apartments are over the firit 
great court, where the fountain is; tho- 
rough which they go into the ſecond, 
which with its arches ſerves only for a 


caravanſera for pilgrims ; for. the monks 


The pa- 
triarch. 


The ſe- 
cond mo- 
naſtery. 


go through another court and larger gate 
to their cells and church. The whole 
place is enclos'd with high mud walls, 
within which compaſs there are ſeveral 
vineyards and gardens. 

The patriarch is counted one of the 
firſt among the Armenians, and has ſuch 
a conceit of himſelf and his authority, 
that not very long ſince, he had the bold- 
neſs to excommunicate S. Leo Pope, be- 
cauſe he approv'd the council of Calce- 
don, which condemn'd theirs and the 
Greek hereſy. | 

The ſecond monaſtery, with the church 
dedicated to S. Cagana, is a musket-ſhot 
from the firſt. It was built in honour 
of a princeſs, who coming from 1zaly 
with forty maidens, to ſee St. Gregory, 
was by a king of Armenia caſt into a 
well full of ſnakes, becauſe ſhe would nor 
conſent to his will ; where having remain- 
ed fourteen years, without receiving any 
harm, at laſt in a rage he put her to 
death with the forty maidens; as the Ar- 
menians relate. 

The ſtructure of the church is like the 
other, but leſs. There is but one altar, 
with the body of an heretical Armenian, 
whom they call a faint, under it. There 
are two other tombs without, one on 
each ſide of the great gate. As for the 
monaſtery it has a ſmall cloiſter, with a 
garden, and cells for a few monks, who 
look to a ſmall number of ignorant idle 
country people. 


The third The third monaſtery a mile and a half 
monaſtery from theſe, is very ſmall, and dedicated 


to St. Rerima. There is but one altar 

in the church, which has three doors, and 

good vineyards and fields belonging to 
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it, as well as the others. The Armenians 
that go out or return to Perſia, uſe ge- 
nerally to ſtay three days at theſe chur- 
ches, to perform their devotions, and re- 
ceive the patriarch's bleſſing. 

This plain of Erivan is very fertile, 
and full of vines and fruit- trees; as allo 
abounding in wheat, rice, and other grain 
and this becauſe the natives improve it, 
making uſe of the waters of the river 
Araxes, which runs a-croſs it, beſides 
ſeveral other rivulets; and levelling the 
ground with a long rowler drawn with 
a rope by one man, and help'd forward 
by another, with a handle. Hence it is, 
that when the corn is ripe in Perſia they 
are ſowing in Turky. 

Mount Ararat is but eight miles from 
theſe monaſteries. A conſtant tradition 
deliver'd down to our days, w1ll have it 
that Noab's ark reſted on it. At the foot 
of it runs the river Araxes, and riſes an- 
other large mountain, but ſmall in re- 
ſpect of mount Ararat, of which we ſhall 
peak hereafter. 

That night I lay in the great monaſte- 
ry, and Friday the 28th in the morning, 
went into the church, to ſee about ſeven- 
ty prieſts officiate in two rooms in the 
midſt of it. Three hours after we con- 
tinu*d our journey to Erivan on a good 
road, and paſſing by many villages, after 
ten miles riding, came to that city, I 
took a room in the only caravanſera 
there was in the ſuburb, to avoid trou- 
bling the Jeſuiis, who did not live like 
the [ralians. 

The preſent city of Erivan was built 
on the ruins of another of the ſame name, 
in the longitude of 64 degrees and 20 
minutes, and 42 degrees a [5 minutes 
of latitude, next the river Zangli; it is 
ſeated on a rock, and the other parts on 
the plain. Irs whole circumference is but 
a mile, with a deep ditch, a double wall, 
and baſtions of earth, ſubje& to be bea- 
ten down with cannon, and waſh'd away 
with the rain. Nor are the houſes any 
better, and inhabited only by a few tra- 
ders, and the garriſon. It has three iron 
gates; and but a few, and thoſe ſmall 
pieces of cannon. The Bazar is indiffe- 
rent. The palace of the Cham or gover- 
nor fronts the river, and is as great as 
earth can make it. 
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Saturday the 29th, I went to ſee the The mint. 


mint, where the ſilver and braſs is coin'd 
there being no gold coin in Perſia, but 
what little is made at the king's coro- 
nation, which is either ſcatter'd among 
the people, or given to thoſe that have 
deſery'd well. The Perſians coin their 
money after this faſhion. Having placed 
the metal in a trench, with coals and 

Ee wood 
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wood over it, they melt it by the blow- 
ing of two pair of bellows ; they caſt it 


Winto long ſlips, which they afterwards 


The river. 


Kietart 
church. 


beat out into plates; others cut it out 
and others make the pieces round, others 
weigh, and others hammer them ſmooth, 
after which they are ſtamp'd by force of 
men. | 

Sunday the 3oth, I went to take the air 
on the bridge there is over the aforeſaid 
river, conſiſting of good arches, near 
which, under the ſhade of thick trees, 
there are ſmall rooms for the diverſion 
of the Cham, to whom the government 
of the city is worth full 200000 crowns 
a year, This river comes from a lake 
call'd Gigaguni, eighty miles diſtant from 
Erivan, and falls into the Araxes, run- 
ning three leagues off on the ſouth ſide. 

Monday the laſt of the month, I walk'd 
about to ſee the ſuburb, or rather the 
inhabited country, becauſe of the many 
farms and gardens it contains. It is twen- 

times as big as the city, moſt of the 
traders, and all the artificers and Arme- 
#ians living in it. There is an excellent 
Bazar and Meidan along the city wall; 
but there is an infinite number of ruin'd 
houſes, by reaſon of the continual wars 
betwixt the Turks and Perfians, which 
have reduc'd the city and country about 
it, to a deplorable condition. The whole 
compals is about ten miles, for the moſt 
part enclos'd with a work thrown up of 
earth, and by the neighbouring hills, 
which in time of war, might much en- 
dammage the city. All this ſpace produ- 
ces excellent wine, and abounds in deli- 
cious fruit, beſides pleaſant poplar, and 
willow-trees. 

From Tocat to Tauris the country is 
for the moſt part inhabited by chriſtians, 
who get their living by ſilk-works, and 
other trades ; becauſe of the continual 

ſſage of the caravans, which carry 
filk from a province near Erivan, and 
other commodities of Perſia. It is in- 
credible how great an income theſe ca- 
ravans bring to the king; becauſe the 
cuſtom-houſe being nothing ſevere, for 
no bales of goods are open'd, the mer- 
chants are willing to reſort thither with 
the beſt commodities they can, pay ing 
but ſome ſmall duty to the officers on 
the way. 

Tueſday the iſt of June, not to lie idle 
at Erivan, I hir'd a horſe to go with ſome 
others into the country, to the church 
of Kiekart. I came thither after eight 
hours riding, and found a monaſtery of 
Armenians cut out of the rock, whereof 
the pillars are made that ſupport the 
church. According to their tradition, 
the ſpear that pierc'd our ſaviour's ſide, 
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is preſery'd in this place; which they ſay 
was brought by St. Matthew, Near this 
church is a lake, and five other monaſte- 
ries of Armenians. 

As ſoon as I came to Erivan J hir'd 
horſes for Tauris, for ten Abaſſis a piece 
(every Abaſſi is worth about thirty eight 

rains and a half of Naples money, that 
is, two ſhillings wanting three pence) but 
underſtanding the road was not ſafe, was 
ſatisfy d to ſtay for company. At length 
finding ſome, I reſolv'd on Wedneſday 
the 2d, to go along with a Georgian; but 
whilſt he was preparing his fardle, I 
ſent for my horſes, and found the Ma- 
hometan, who had hir'd them, broke his 
word with me, counterfeiting himſelf 
ſick. This diſappointment fretted me, 
ſeeing my companions go away, without 
hopes of finding any more at that time: 
becauſe the caravan that came from Er- 
zerum, had ſtopp'd half way for fear of 
thieves, 

Thurſday the 3d, I din'd in the mona- 
ſtery of the Feſuits; and being inform'd 
— HOY the 4th, _ there was another 
mall com of Georgians going to 
Nakcivan, Lan to = with 3 
the Perſian dominions being more free 
from robbers than the Turkiſh ; and ac- 
cordingly I hir'd two horſes, at the rate 
abovementioned, and prepared for my 
journey. 5 

Before I go further it is fit I 


van, I obſerv'd mount Ararat was al- 
ways clear in the morning up to the 
top; but towards evening the many 
vapours the ſun draws, both from the 
mountain itſelf, and from the waters 
on the plain, thicken the air, and it 
thunders and lightens, and at laſt the 
vapours diſſolve in rain. It is alſo to 
be noted that this mountain is higher 
than Taurus, or Caucaſus ; and that be- 
ing above the firſt region of the air, 
and always cover'd with ſnow, it is as 


cold as poſſibly can be. However the A, aff. 
Dutchman's relation is fabulous, who </ Univ. 


tells us that in the year 1670, being EE P- 


oblig'd to go up it, to cure a religious 
man, he ſpent ſeven days in the aſcent, 
travelling fifteen miles a day ; and ly- 
ing at night in certain hermitages he met 
with, at every five leagues ; and that he 
pais'd beyond the bounds of the firſt 
region of the air, where the clouds 
are form'd, the firſt of which he found 
thick and dark; and the others vehe- 
ment cold, and full of ſnow ; and that 
the third cloud he paſs'd through, he 
muſt have dy*d with cold, had his dread- 
ful paſſage laſted but a quarter of an 
hour longer ; but that the next day as he 

mounted, 
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mounted, the air grew more temperate ; 
and that coming to the cell of the reli- 
gious ſick man, he was inform'd, that 
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the terreſtrial paradice is there; but I Gem; 
and all that have ſeen it, have obſerv'd 1694. 
the top of it ſurrounded by a very thick SV 


in twenty years he had liv'd on the 
mountain, he never had felt heat, cold, 
or Wind, or ſeen any rain fall. Beſides 
that the good hermit would give him to 
underſtand that Noah's ark was till 
whole on the ridge of the mountain, 
the good temperature of the air having 
ſav'd it from rotting. An excellent in- 
vention of the Dutch-man to perſuade us 


miſt, from the evening forwards, as has 
been faid. It is true about the ſides of 
it, there are many hermitages inhabited 
by religious chriſtians, who endure very 
much cold, there being not ſo much as 
a ſtump of a tree about the mountain to 
make fire of. The Armenians call it 
Meſeſuſar, that is, mountain of the ark, 
and the Perſians, Agri. 


CHAP. II. 


The Author continues his Journey to Tauris, with the Deſcription of that City, 
and of Nakcivan. 


Aturday the 5th, that I might not loſe 
g the ſecond opportunity, I caus'd my 
luggage to be loaded on my man's horſe, 
and ſet out in haſt, with F. Dominick; 
F. Dalmatius being gone that morning 
to his miſſion at Sciamaki, and F. Martin 
ſtaying at Erivan. We put on a good 
rate to overtake the Georgian, and others 
that were gone before. About an hour 
in the night began the uſual lightning 


and rain on mount Ararat; and we 


coming an hour after that to the bank 
of the river Gavury-ciny, which was 
much ſwollen and was to be forded, 
thought it more adviſable to defer it till 
the next day. We lay in the village of 
the ſame name where there were ma- 
ny Kurds, having travell'd but eighteen 
miles. The ſmallneſs of the caravanſera 
oblig'd ſome Turks who were with us, to 
lie on the ground in the open air. 

Sunday the 6th, at break of day we 
croſs'd the river with a guide of the coun- 
try, becauſe, being two muket ſhot over, 
it is hard for ſtrangers to ford. Then we 
rode along a plain country, ſome untill'd 
and ſome cultivated and improv'd with 
the cuts drawn from the neighbouring 
rivers to water the corn, and other grain 
which has this great fault that it will not 
keep above a year. This day we tra- 
velPd thirty miles in eleven hours, and 
at night lay in the village of Satarach, 
where inſtead of ſleeping, every man 
watch'd to guard his baggage, for fear 
of the country people, who are moſt ex- 
pert at robbing of travellers. 

Munday the 7th, we ſet out betimes, 
and held on our journey through a valley 
very dangerous for robbers. Being got 
out of it, at fifteen miles end we ford- 
ed another deep river. Here we found 
the Ra?tars or guards of the roads, who 
demanded an extraordinary ſum of me, 
and F. Dominick, ſo that 1 was forc'd to 


make my way with piſtol in hand. They 
{till would not quit F. Dominick, who 
ſeeing they held his horſe by the bridle 
would have the other piſtol to fright the 
Rattar ; but at laſt they ſeeing me reſo- 
lute let him go, taking an abaſſi a head. 
The guards being again crept into their 
cottage, we palſs'd through another deep 
river, into a cultivated country, and 
two miles further another river call'd 
Arpaci or Arpaſu. This river tho' di- 
vided into three branches is very rapid, 
and we had like to have periſnh'd in it. 
The ſtream before our eyes carry'd a- 
way for a large musket-ſhot, an Arme- 
nian catholick woman a horſe-back with 
her ſon behind her, and ſhe was never 
the leaſt daunted; no more than was 
another that rode behind a Turk, for 
in Perſia three or four will get upon a 
horſe. When the water is higher by rea- 
ſon of the thawing of the ſnow, they 
paſs it a league lower. Riding on along 
fields altogether untill'd, we went to lie 
by the caravanſera of Keraba, having 
travelPd thirty miles in eleven hours. 
This ſtructure was ſquare, and one of 
the moſt capacious and beautifulleſt I 
had ſeen. There a plentiful ſpring of 
good water guſhes out of a cut ſtone. 
The Armenians ſay it was made by Shem, 


the ſon of Noah. As for this water's %, 15.1. 
petrifying in a ditch ten miles off, Ta- chap. 4. 
reamt it, for none of the Per- p. 43. 


vernier 
fians or Armenians that were acquainted 
with the country, knew any thing of it; 
much leſs that the caravanſera was built 
with thoſe ſtones. 

Tueſday the 8th, riding fifteen miles we 
came to Nak-civan, whence F. Domi- 
nick went directly for the monaſtery of 
Abarener, whither he was bound, but 
with great fear of the Rattars, who 
are great thieves. Þ was left alone ex- 
pos'd to their knavery, and they ask'd 

me 
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Gem: me twenty abaſſis for my horſe, whereas 
1694- the Armenians pay but two or three, and 
l had much to do to content them with 


Nak-civan 
city. 


nine. They uſe none ſo ill as they do 
the Franks, who muſt give them what 
they will have for fear of fome affront, 
they being inſolent in the higheſt de- 
gree. It may therefore be truly ſaid 
that Nak-civan is the moſt troubleſome 
place in Perſia, on account of theſe Rat- 


tars, and like another Erzerum in Turky. 


Some will have Nak-civan, to be the 
antienteſt city in the world, pretend- 
ing that Noah when he came out of the 
Ark liv'd there; perhaps becauſe it is 
but thirty miles from mount Ararat. 
They add that Noah was bury'd there, 
and they ſupport their opinion by the eti- 
mology of the city, becauſe Nak in the 
Armenian tongue _—_ a ſhip, and 
Civan, ſtaying. hatever there is as 
to this point, there is a ſufficient teſti- 
mony of its antiquity in the ruins of its 
buildings reduc'd almoſt to nothing, by 
the continual wars ; and particularly by 
the barbarity of Amurat, who utterly 
deſtroy'd it, leaving no token of the 
noble Moſques built by the followers of 
Hali, and held as profane by the Turks ; 
for which reaſon wherever their arms 
come, they deſtroy them; as the Per- 


fians do by thoſe of the Turks, through 


difference in religion, whereof we ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter. . 

In the new city, there is but one long 
and narrow ſtreet, with one good Bazar, 
and four large and excellent caravanſe- 
ras, for the conveniency of the many 
caravans, that of neceſſity muſt pals 
that way. The ſuburb is ſmall, with 


houſes built like caves. Near the city 


is a great brick-building, above ſeventy 
ſpans high, and octangular, ending like 
an obelisk. The entrance is through a 
great gate, within which, there are wind- 
ing ſtairs up to two towers, that are on 
the ſides, and have no communication 
with the obelisk. They ſay it was erect- 
ed by Tamerlane, when he went to con- 
quer Perſia: The city and country is 
govern'd by a Cham. 

Finding my ſelf in the power of ſuch 
baſe people as the Rattars, or guards, who 
threaten baſtinadoing at the ſame time 
they demand their toll, I endeavour'd 
to fly the ſooneſt I could. Accordingly, 
I provided that ſame day to go along 
with a Perſian envoy, who was going to 
Iſpaban to carry a preſent to the king. 

ving therefore hir'd two horſes for 
ws ſelf and man for five abaſlis apiece, 
I ſet out of the city alone about three 
hours after night, to expect the en- 
voy at a place appointed. Two miles 
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from the town I croſs'd a river that 
falls into the Araxes on a good bridge 
of twelve arches, and at a ſmall di- 
ſtance thence join'd the envoy : We 
held on our. way through a plain coun- 
try, croſs'd by many cuts to water 
the fields, which made their waters 
run thick and muddy, as does the Ara- 
xes itſelf. 


Having travell'd twenty ſeven miles in Za. 


nine hours, we reſted on Wedneſday the 


9th at Zulfa, to croſs the Araxes there in 


a boat. Zulfa at preſent may be ſaid to 
be altogether diſinhabited, becauſe Scia- . 
Mas the firſt, king of Perſia, tranſplant- 
ed all the inhabitants to new Zulfa in the 
province of Guilan, and to other places, 
that they might not he left expos'd to the 
continual incurſions of the Turks ; yet 
what remains of it under barren — way 
on the left of the Araxes, ſufficiently 
demonſtrates, it was no very conſider- 
able city, being a heap of mud, and of 
caves under ground. The two caravan- 
ſeras built by Coggia Nazar an Armenian, 
one on the one ſide of the river and the 
other on the other, are alſo ruin'd ; and 
therefore only a few Armenians live 
there, becauſe but a mile from thence 
there is an excellent and fruitful ſoil. 


The Araxes being here confin'd be- Ane 
tween two mountains 1s not narrow but river. 


deep, being ſwell'd by the water of that 
river, which three miles from thence 
we forded four times. It is thought to 
be the ſame that Moſes and the holy 
ſcripture call Gihon, which ſprings in 
the terreſtrial paradice, becauſe it has 
its riſe in the ſame mountain, and at 
a ſmall diſtance from Euphrates, the one 
running eaſt and the other almoſt weſt. 
The boat to ferry over the Araxes is 
ill built, and worſe managed, having 
only two oars to bear it up, ſo that 
when it comes to the further ſide, the 
rapid ſtream carries it a musket ſhot 
lower than it ſhould go, and then it muſt 
be hal'd up with a rope. The ferri- 
men have half an abaſh a horſe, and 
there is one appointed by the Rattar 
of Nak-civan, who delivers a letter 
ſeal'd in token that the duties are paid, 
which if it were omitted, they would 
oblige them to pay again; ſo baſe 
and deceitful is the officer, and he that 
employs him. There was formerly a 
ſtone-bridge, afterwards broke down by 
the king of Perſia. Having paſs'd the 
Araxes, we rode fourteen miles further 
in four hours, and lay at the caravanſera 
of Deradus, which not being big enough 
to hold all, we were forc'd to lie. in the 
open alr. 


Thurſday 
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Thur/day the roth, three hours before 
day, we entred into a valley betwixt two 
mountains, much frequented by rob- 
bers, and being out of it, travell'd over 
a barren plain to the caravanſera of 
Alachi, the whole journey being fifteen 
miles, in four hours. It is a brick build- 
ing, large, and ſquare, with four tow- 
ers at the four angles. Then riding twen- 
ty miles further, we came to the village 
of Maranta. Here they ſay Noab's 
wife was bury'd. The village is large 
or rather a wood of houſes, by reaſon 
of the trees and 1 among them, 
which hinder the ſight of the mud-hou- 
ſes, at any diſtance. It is ſeated in an 
excellent fruitful plain, three miles in 


length, and two in breath, with ma- 


ny more villages about it. Here is a 
great noble caravanſera, with four tow- 
ers at the four angles, and a curious 
ſpring of the beſt water I ever taſted 
out of Italy. Four miles ſhort of this 
place, I was met by the Rattar, or 
guards of the ways. Theſe are more 
to be fear'd than robbers, becauſe 
under colour of their emplyment they 
rob ſecurely, being arm'd with knot- 
ty clubs (a weapon common to both 
noble and Fears 2g in Perſia) like Ban- 
ditti, and they cheat Franks more than 
any other people, exacting what they 
pleaſe of them without reſpect to the 
nature of the commodities ; and becauſe 
they do not open the bails, they will 
have as much for a parcel of rags, as 
for the richeſt jewels in the world. 
The common duty is five abaſſis a horle, 
but they are ſcarce fatisfy'd with all a 
poor traveller has. 

Friday the 11th, before day we entred 
upon a mountainous road, at the end 
whereof we met the other Rattars of 
Schiachit, who take an abaſſi a parcel. 
After riding, ten miles in three hours, 
we paſs'd by the excellent caravanſera 
of Famghet, well built of brick, with 
four towers at the angles, and big e- 
nough to hold an hundred perſons. Ha- 
ving travelPd as many miles more over 
a ſandy plain, we came to the city, or 
rather forreſt of Sofiana; for there are 
ſo many trees, and delicate gardens a- 
bout it, that the houſes cannot be ſeen 
till a man is upon them. Having ſtay'd 
there two hours, we travelPd eighteen 
miles further in ſix hours, and came to 
Tauris an hour before night. By the way 
I ſaw a hill on which they told me Amu- 
rat's army incamp'd in the year 1638, 
when he beſieg'd, took and burnt this 
city. They tell it as a notable inſtance 
of ſedateneſs of Scia Sophia king of Per- 
ſia, that he little or nothing concern'd 
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at the ſame time gave orders, that all the 
waters about ſhould be turn'd away, 
there being no other rivers beyond Tauris. 
His prediction prov'd true, for Amurat 
advancing with one hundred thouſand 
fighting men through dry and barren 
plains, loſt a great part of his army, and 
was forced to turn back with diſhonour. 


Tauris, or Ecbatane, is ſeated in the Tauris 
province of Adirbeitzan, (as the Perſians city- 


call it) in 33 degrees of longitude, and 


40 of latitude. It was once the metro- /in. 
polis of the empire of the Medes, whoſe Epit. Hif?. 
original was eight hundred and ſeventy fix |- l. P. 6. 


years before the birth of Chriſt. There 
is nothing but the bare ſhadow of its anti- 
ent ſplendor now remaining, having been 
the ſtage on which the Turks and Perſi- 
ans exercis'd their weapons during the 
wars between thoſe two monarchs. 
What remains now 1s a great plain, en- 
compais'd on three ſides with mountains 
like Erzerum ; and it reſembles Erivan 
in the mutability of the weather. Irs 
compaſs is thirty Lalian miles, by rea- 
ſon of abundance of gardens and open 
places in it. The houſes are ill built 
of mud; but the Bazars and caravan- 
ſeras are good, becauſe the conveniency 
of its ſituation draws a vaſt number of 
merchants, as well Muſcovites and Tar- 
tars, as Arabs, Georgians, Mingrelians, 
Indians, Turks, Perſians, and ſeveral o- 
thers with all ſorts of commodities ; 
more particularly with ſilk brought 
from the province of Guilan, and other 
places; ſo that a great number of peo- 
ple is employ'd in that work. Tho? 
its compals be thirty miles, and a Feſuit 
compares it to Rome, in his account of it, 

et I do not believe it contains above two 
4 and fifty thouſand inhabitants, 
both becauſe of the gardens and fields, and 
by reaſon the houſes are but thin of people. 

Sunday the 12th, I went to ſee the tow- 


er of Scian-Caſan, which ſome without an tower. 


any good ground for it, will have to be 
that of Babel, mention'd in holy writ. It 
is made of brick two hundred and twenty 
of my paces in compaſs, its diameter forty 
paces, and the thickneſs of the wall twelve, 
but it is ruin'd on two ſides. A winding 
ſtair-caſe of one hundred and ten ſteps goes 
up to a room on the top of it, and on the 
out- ſides of the walls of this room there 
are cyphers and characters. At the bot- 
tom is a place with iron gates, where 
the Perſians ſay the founder lies bury'd. 
Next, I went to fee the Atmeidan. 
This is a great ſquare, to which moſt 
of the merchants and artificers reſort, 
becauſe there is a better trade there 
FF than 
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The chief thing ſold 
there, are good horſes, and thoſe cheap, 


cor I bought one for ninety abaſſis, 


which at Naples would be worth three 
hundred) as alſo ſhagreen-ſkins, whereof 
there is a great conſumption, all gentile 
people wearing ſhooes and boots of them. 
They make them of horſes, aſſes, and 
mules hides, but only of the rump part. 

The Moſque of Haſſan-Baſcia being in 
this place, f went to ſee it. This ſtru- 
cture was erected by the Oſmanlis, with- 
out ſparing coſt or time. At the firſt 
coming in, there appears a front curi- 
ouſly wrought in brick, with reliefs of 
marble carv'd after the Italian manner 
in flowers, birds, and fruits of ſeveral 
ſorts. The gate is all of one entire 
piece of white marble, like that of O/- 
manla, which leads into a cloiſter, or 
ſquare court, and then to a treble arch, 
on the ſides of the Moſque, without any 
ornament, At the end thereof there 
are two ſmall gates to the Moſque, whoſe 
front with two high towers is of the 
ſame ſort of work; but the tops of the 
towers are gone to ruin. The Moſque 
is only one great cupola of the ſame 
marble curiouſly wrought with Arabick 
characters in blew and gold, and in 
ſome places curiouſly painted with fine 
flowers, in others with odd fancies. 
The nich, whether few go to pray, is 
on the fide of the Meidan, or ſquare ; 
therefore the gates are only on the ſides 
anſwering to the two cloiſters, which 
are uniformly built one on each hand. 
The upper gallery of the Moſque, is 
from the cupola ſupported by twelve ar- 
ches, three on every ſide, whereof thoſe 
next the aforeſaid eaſt and weſt gates 
are equal, the others greater, but thoſe 
on the north and ſouth are kept ſhut. 
At the upper part of every angle there 
are as it were ſeparate balconies, to ſee 
what is doing. On the ſides of the 
nich are two curious marble-ſtones as 
clear as alabaſter ; on the left is a pul- 
pit with an aſcent of fifteen ſteps ; on 
the pavement poor mats, becauſe the Per- 
fians make ſmall account of that Moſque, 
and think it polluted, as having ſerv'd 
Oſinan's followers. Behind it at the 
north-end is a large ſquare garden, with 
trees of ſeveral forts. 

Near this Moſque 1s another ſtructure, 
with the ſame outward ornaments, now 
going to ruin. They call it the place 
of waters, becauſe there the Perſians 
waſh their dead. In the ſame place is 
a church belonging to the Armenians, 
almoſt fallen to er. whether the 
ſay St. Helen ſent a piece of the croſs. 
At the end of the Meidar is a great pa- 
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lace built by the Turks, whilſt they were 
maſters of that place. Every evening 
there is a pleaſant conſort of drums and 
trumpets in a gallery of this place. 
About noon, the Cham, or gover- 
nour's lieutenant made his publick entry 
into the city, attended by five hundred 
horſe he brought with him ; beſides one 
thouſand five hundred that went out to 
meet him. But before we proceed, it 
will be convenient to ſay ſomething of 
the other lieutenant his predeceſſor, who 
dy'd a little before in Tauris, becauſe 
he was always a great friend to the 
chriſtians, and eſpecially protector of the 
French Capuchin miſſioners, whom in 
publick aſſemblies he placed by his ſide, 
to the great regret of the Perſian prieſts. 


Book I. 


His name was Sultan-Bigian Beg, ſon A notabie 
to the great Ryſſan Cham, call'd Spaſa- ſtory of a 


lar, great general of the Perſian army, 
which drove the O/manlines or Turks out 
of the country of Tauris : The great 
Ruſſan had a grandſon ; and Sultan Bi- 
gian, who dy'd Cham of Erivan was his 
uncle. His family had always kept in 
the king's favour, being of the blood 
of the Georgian princes. But Bigian was 
diſgrac'd during the command of At- 
mat-Dolet, or the grand vizier his ene- 
my, who made the king look upon him 
as a mad-man and 3 This man 
we ſpeak of, ſeeing fortune frown on 
him, after governing Sc:amaki, retir'd 
to live a private life at Tauris, with 
twenty five ſervants, placing his greateſt 
delight in drinking the beſt wine in the 
country. His nephew Ruſtan Cham, 
now general of the army, and Divan- 
Beg, or chief of all the judges, bein 

then in the king's ſervice, and well ad- 
vanc'd in his favour, he one day bid 
him ask ſome grace. He modeſtly an- 
ſwer'd he was ſatisfy'd with the honour 
and bread he daily receiv'd; but the 
king ſtill prefling him to ask ſome 
grant, he faid, Since Your Majeſty Or- 
ders it, I beg nothing but that you reſtore 
my Family to the ſame Honour it enjoy d 
in the time of my Grand-father Ruſtan. 
The king ask'd whether he had an 

kinſman to prefer. Nuſtan try f 
There was his Uncle Sultan Bigian Beg 
and the king enquiring, where he liv'd, 
he ſaid, He eat the Bread His Majeſty's 
Goodneſs had left him at Tauris. The 
king faid, That Mad-man, your Uncle 
Sultan Beg. He is not Mad, Kid Ruſtan, 
but our Enemies have repreſented him as 
ſuch to your Majeſty ; and if you pleaſe to 
let him appear in your Preſence, you will 
be ſenſible how much you have been impos'd 
upon. Well, ſaid the king, ſend for him. 
Sir, reply'd Ruſtan, we have ſent for him 
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Perſian. 
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nor will he now, without your ſpecial Com- 
mand. I will do it, anſwer'd the king, 
and will ſend the ſon of a Cham ts Con- 
du him. Sir, ſaid Ruſtan, he is not in 
a Condition to preſent an Envoy of Your 
Majeſty's, and therefore it will ſuffice to 


ſend him a written Order by an Expreſs. 


In ſhort, three expreſſes were ſent with 
the king's orders in March 1692. He 
being a drinking, when they catne, 
toſs'd of a glaſs to the King's health, 
laying his majeſty's letter on his head, 
and * that time never drank wine. 
Being come to //Þahan, he went to the 
Ala-Capi, or houſe of refuge to which 
all criminals retire; as alſo thoſe who 
are ſent for by the king before they 
know whether it is for their good or 
evil. The king being inform's by his 
nephew that he was come, and lay in 
the royal houſe of ſanctuary, order'd 
him to be brought out, and a good a- 
partment fitted for him, becauſe he 
would ſee him. Bigian being brought 
before him, two days after he receiv'd 
him very courteouſly, ſaying to him in 
token of affection, Baba, that is grand- 
father, you are welcome; and asking 
whether he drank wine, he anſwer'd, 
That tho* he drank merrily during Mis A- 
bode at Tauris, yet after receiving His 
Majeſty's Orders, and drinking one Glaſs 
to his Health, be had never taſted any 
more. Then the king cauſing wine to 
be brought, made him drink out of his 
own gold cup, and then ſmoke out of 
his gold pipe ; then he gave him the 
poſt his father the great Ru/tan held of 
great general, but he generouſly refus'd 
it, pleading his age, and beſceching 
his majeſty, if he thought fit to be- 
ſtow it on his nephew Ruſtan; whoſe 
lieutenant at Tauris he was contented 
to be, the government of Tauris bein 
ever united to the generalſhip, whic 
the king graciouſly granted, and with- 
in a few months he went away to his 
government. Tis true, his nephew did 
not receive the profits N to the 
poſt of Cham of Tauris; for the great 
general never goes thither, but only 
receives a ſum of money of the lieute- 
nant he appoints, who make their ad- 
vantage of the reſt. This is the true 
hiſtory of Sultan Beg, the great friend 
of the French Capuchin's ; and I hope the 
reader will not diſlike this ſhort digreſ- 
ſion made on his account. 

During my ſtay at Tauris, I lodg'd at 
the Capuchin's, who have a good church 
and monaſtery there, through the boun- 
- 4 of Mirza- Ibrabim, who was inten- 

ant of that province, and a great lover 
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ſeveral times, and he would never come, 


of the liberal ſciehces, wherein he would 
be inſtructed together with his ſons, by 
F. Gabriel Chinon, then guardian. 

Sunday the 13th, paſſing through the 
Atmeidan, I ſaw a man gently beaten on 
the ſoles of his feet with a wand, be- 
ing bound to a high poſt, at which they 
ſhoot with arrows upon publick feſti- 
vals. Then I took notice of certain re- 
ligious Perſians. They wear a turbant 
like the Tuts, with a border about it, 
and the middle part ſharp, and cover'd 
with red cloth. | 

After dinner, I mounted a horſe-back, 
and rode about the city. We paſs'd 
over ſeveral bridges on the river Schi- 
enkaic, which runs through the midſt 
of Tauris, and has excellent water; 
but ſometimes it ſwells fo high, that it 
over-flows a great part of the city. I 
obſerv'd there were among the houſes 
ſeveral corn-fields, as well as orchards. 
There are alſo in them ſeveral tombs, 
ſome round, and others in other ſhapes, 
ending — at top, and cover'd on the 
out- ſide with excellent black and blew 
tiles, full of characters and Arabic let - 
ters. Returning to the monaſtery, I 
met a man a horſe-hack, with a turbant 
after the Turkiſh faſhion, a feather on 
the forehead, and on the ſides two up- 
right horns of tin fix'd to the turbant, 
between which ftood up a thing ſhap'd 
like a cilinder, cover'd with red and 
blew ſilk. They told me it was a Gi- 
arci (there are four of them in the ci- 
ty) which are chiefs of the ſerjeants, 
and ſerve to proclaim the price of bread, 
and the ſentences given by the governor, 
and his lieutenant. | 

Money falling ſhort to continue my 
journey, and pay for the horſe I had 
bought ; a catholick Armenian of Zulfa, 
whoſe name was Malachy, lent me eighty 
crowns to be paid him at 1pahan, upon 
my bare word ; a courteſy I ſhould 
ſcarce have met with in Chriſtendom. 

Monday the 14th, I went to ſee the 
royal palace call'd Scien-evi. I thought 
to have found a noble ſtructure, but was 
diſappointed, for the firft floor was on- 
ly three rooms and a gallery, which 
leads into the garden. A man muſt 
have a care here not to tread upon a 
certain round piece of white marble ; 
becauſe the Perfians holding it in great 
veneration, as a ftone of Mortoſale, 
whoever ſhould tranſgreſs would be ba- 
ſtonado'd, I ſaw there two indifferent 


gardens with almond, and apricot- 
trees, whereof there is great plenty in 
Tauris, and ſeveral ſorts of roſes. In 
one of them was a ſmall apartment, to 
take the air in ſummer: Having given 

the 
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Note. 


take a better view of the Moſque of O/- 
manlu, which is the beſt in Tauris, and 
the Perſians let it go to ruin as polluted 
and heretical z becauſe it was built by 
the Sunnis, who are followers of Omar, 
as was ſaid above. This ſtructure is 
ſquare, and the front of it over the 
great gate, to which there is an aſcent 
of eight ſteps, is curiouſly wrought, al- 
moſt like Moſaick of curious blew, pur- 
le, black and white tiles, with two 
igh towers cloſing above like a tur- 
bant, cover'd with, the like work, but 
rais d. Within there are winding ſtairs, 
but that on the left was half beaten 
down by lightning. The Moſque with- 
in 1s adorn with curious painting, af- 
ter the Mooriſh faſhion, and with ci- 
phers, and Arabick letters in blue, and 
gold. The gate of the Moſque is not 
our foot wide, but all of one piece of 
tranſparent white ſtone,” twenty — foot 
high, and twelve in breadth. Here is a 
miſtake in the author mentioning two ſeve- 
ral breadths, which I know not how to 
reconcile, the reader may judge of it. The 
cupola is thirty four paces diameter, with 
the ſame ſort of work within, ſcarce to 
be out-done by the curious pencil. It 
is ſupported by twelve marble pillars 
within, and by ſixteen without, which are 
very high, and each of them ſix foot 
ſquare, with niches on the out- ſides to 
leave the ſhooes, as is practis'd by the 
Mabometans. About it is a rail with 
doors to go from one fide to the other. 
There is a way round three parts of it, 
for the fourth leads to another leſs cu- 
pola, but more beauriful, and gilt. The 
pavement is of bright marble, like that 
of the front, and the pillars are cas'd 
with it eight ſpans from the ground. 
This cupola 1s curiouſly adorn'd about 
with a fort of violet-colour work, ſet 
off with flowers of gold; and the pave- 
ment is two ſpans lower than that of the 
firſt. The outſide of the great cupola 
is cover'd with green tiles, with ſmall 
white flowers, and the other with white 
ſtars on a black ground, which are plea- 
ſant to behold. Within the Moſque on 
the left hand, is a walnut-tree ſeat rais'd 
upon ſix ſteps leaning againſt the wall 
of the firſt cupola; and on the right 
another of the ſame ſort, but better work- 
manſhip. About it is a ſmall rail, with 
fourteen ſteps up to it. On the ſouth- 
ſide there are two great tranſparent 
ſtones, which look red when the ſun 
ſhines on them. This they fay is a ſort 
of alabaſter, made by the petrifying of 
the water, a day's journey from Tau- 
ris, where it ſoon Landed in a ditch, 
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It is much eſteem'd by that nation, who 
place it on their tombs, and make cups 
and other curioſities of it, which they 
preſent as a rarity at paban. All peo- 
ple unanimouſly affirm'd it was petrify'd 
water; denying that poſitively which Ta- 
vernier ſpeaks of at the caravanſera above- 
mentioned, | 
On the other ſide of the ſtreet, oppo- 
ſite to this Moſque, is ſtill ſtanding the = 
front of the 4. of the great prieſt, bY 
or Shec-Iman, artificially built of ſeveral 4 
colour'd ſtones. 
In my return home, I went to ſee two Heathen 
heathen temples, call'd Uria-Schiageret, temples. 
that is, maſter and ſcholar. They are 
both of them at a diſtance from the 
ſtreet, That on the left, coming into the 
city, 1s the leaſt, and ſquare, with two 
great gates, and thirty windows about 8. 
it. The cupola which had been round, 
was fallen. The temple on the right is 
of the ſame ſtructure, but much bigger. 
Between the great gate and the Atmei- 
dan, there are two vaſt pillars ſtanding, 
which appear to have ſupported another . 
temple near the other two. The fronts 
are of the ſame workmanſhip before- 
mentioned; but the ſtructure, tho? very 
thick, is of good brick, and ſo antient, 
that it cannot laſt long. 
Two musket-ſhot further is the curious 
large front of a Moſque of the fame work- 
manſhip, going to ruin. Going in (leap- 
ing over the marble of Mcrto/ale) there 
appears a fine large garden full of ſeve- 
ral ſorts of trees and flowers ; at the end 
whereof there are ſome great fabricks, 
which they ſay belong'd to an old Pagan 
temple, calPd Aluſcian-Taghi, which had 
two gates on the ſides, and one in the 
front. There is alſo a great ſquare en- 
clos'd with good brick walls, which ſerves 
upon publick rejoycings. 
Taking the advice of the Capuchins, 
who courteouſly entertain'd me as their 
gueſt, I left the company of Per/fians, 
to prevent being robb'd by them on the 3 
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road, or at leaſt by the Rattars; who BY 


becauſe they are not paid by the Mabo- 
metans, among other inſolencies, delight 
in ſtripping a Frank. Theſe fellows are 
ſo inſatiable, that no purſe can hold 
out to ſatisfy them, as has been ſaid be- 
fore; tho* in Tauris, becauſe it was a 
city, they took but five abaſſis of me. 
For this reaſon I reſolv'd for the more 
ſafety to expect ſome company of mer- 
chants, who do not uſe to travel un- 

provided. | 
Tueſday the 15th, a Jeſuit, a bare foot 
Carmelite, and an Auguſtinian ſet out 
for Erzerum, after they had been ſeve- 
ral days in the ſame monaſtery of the 
l Ca pu- 
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Salt mines. 


Capuchins. They rode on horſes of their 
own bought at Tauris, there being none 
to hire, but when caravans go. Theſe 
fathers had gone before by the way of 
Bagdat; and when they came to Kar- 
manica, a city on the frontiers, four 
days journey from Babylon, the Cham, 
or Baſſa would not ſuffer them to pro- 
ceed ; ſo that they were oblig'd to turn 
back to Hamirdan, by the way of Tau- 
ris, in order to go thence to Aleppo, or 
Trabezond, and thence to Conſtantinople ; 
but in their return they were robb'd by 
the Rattars both of their cloaths and 
money, eſpecially the Portugueſe Augu- 
ſtinian, who loſt eighty crowns, and was 
impriſon'd with his ſervant ; nor did the 
other two French fathers meet with bet- 
ter uſage. 

We muſt not forget to obſerve, that 
about Tauris there are good mines of 
white falt ; that within the city there 
are excellent freſh waters, to which there 
is ſometimes an aſcent of fifty or fix 
ſteps; and that there is a mint as well 
as at Erivan, where during my ſtay, 
they coin'd abaſſis. 

The Capuchins monaſtery being near 
the Meidan, every evening at ſun-ſet- 
ting, I heard the ungrateful muſick of 
drums and trumpets, being the ſignal 
for all perſons to ſhut up ſhop, and for 
the guards to ſcour about the Bazars. 
At the ſame time the Mullahs cry out 
from the tops of houſes, not from the 
towers like the Turks, calling the peo- 
ur to prayers. About an hour and a 

alf after night, an untuneable drum 
beat, being the ſign for all perſons to 
keep within doors; after which, none 
may go without a light, upon pain of 
impriſonment. Two hvurs before day 
the ſame drum beat again, to give no- 
tice to ſhop-keepers, that the guard, or 
watch was going off, after having walk*d 
about the Bazars all night, and there- 
fore every man muſt look to his own. 

Wedneſday the 16th, F. George of Ven- 
doſme, a Frenchman, and ſuperior of 
the monaſtery, carry'd me in the morn- 
ing to ſee the Bazar built at a vaſt ex- 
pence by Mirca-Sadoc, whilſt he was 
great, and intendant of the province of 
Abdergiam, all cover'd with large bricks, 
or tiles hardned in the ſun. Near it 
we ſaw a caravanſera, a bath, and cof- 
fee-houſe, built by the ſame man, with 
a prodigious trench fifty foot deep, ſix- 
ty in length, and forty in breadth, to 
keep ice, taken out of a pool, where 
the water ſoon freezes. Cloſe by it is 
a college to inſtru the Perſian youth, 
with a Mo/que in it. 


Next we went to ſee the Moſque, ca- 
Vol. IV. | | 
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Mirza-Sadoc, who had the charge .= 


Muſtoſi Mumalek, or high chancellor. 
There is a great gate to the Moſque, 
whoſe front and cupola are curiouſly 
adorn'd with tiles of ſeveral colours in- 
geniouſly plac'd. Firſt there is a fine, 
but ſmall garden, on the one fide where- 
of is a little, but neat Mo/que, with two 
little towers on the ſides, handſomly 
cover'd with the ſame tiles. Oppoſite 
to it is a divan with ſuch like towers, 
and a great fountain of water before it 
to make the dwelling the pleaſanter, 
all adorn'd after the fame manner with 
ſtones, At a ſmall diſtance is ano- 
ther little Moſque, ſet off after the ſame 
manner. 


Thence we went to the palace of M:-za- 
Mirza-Taer, ſon to Mirza-Tbrahim, then Tuer pa- 


vizier of Abderbegiam (the beſt of four lee. 


there are in Per/ia) in his father's place, 
who was employ'd in receiving the re- 
venues of two provinces. The outward 
ſtructure was of mud, made but a baſe 
appearance; but going in, I ſaw a fine 
garden with ſeveral water-works, and 
beautify*d with trees and flowers. Thence 
I went to ſee the ſummer apartments; 
the Aram or womens apartment, and 
a ſtately divan, tho* not finiſh'd, to 
adminiſter juſtice ; all adorn'd with 
marble, and well enough painted af- 
ter the country faſhion. On the two 
ſides there were four curious marble 
ſtones fix'd in the wall, being almoſt 
as fine as alabaſter, with a great foun- 
tain in the middle. Here I much ad- 
mir'd the ſimmetry and proportion the 
Perſians obſerve in their apartments, 
as well in the windows and balconies, 
as in the roofs and paintings. On the 
other ſide of the garden was the win- 
ter apartment then finiſh'd, with a lit- 
tle — but curiouſly painted, and 
gilt with ſeveral flowers in blew and 
gold after the Arabian manner. We 
alſo ſaw another little but curious gar- 
den, and another divan well ſet out, 
adjoyning to which there were very de- 
licate little rooms, all gilt and painted, 
with ſome looking-glafles fix'd on the 
wall, oppoſite to one another, as alſo 
a chimney adorn'd with the ſame glaſs, 
which with the reflexion of the fun 
dazled the eyes. The floor was cover'd 
with good Perſian carpets, and in the 
rooms there were alabaſter fountains 
to pleaſe the eye ; the whole well e- 
nough contriv*d by the ingenious Perſi- 
ans, according to the aforeſaid Mirza- 
Taer's good Racy: He has alſo built a 


good caravanſera in the Meidan, which 
Gg | 1s 
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Ges: is therefore call d Mirza-Taer, and ano- 
1694. ther where money was actually coin'd ; 
both of them large and good ſtructures. 
He has alſo an admirable garden on 


that ſide of the city next I paban, in 
which there are all ſorts of European 


fruit, and by it two pleaſure-houſes. 
Near this palace are thoſe built by Mir- 
za-Sadoc, and Mirza-Ibrahim, his father 
and uncle, which are truly magnificent 
both as to their ſtructure, and inward 
ornament. | 

Returning by the mint, I went in to 
ſee a large cupola cloſe by it, which 
the Perſians call Eyſſara, in which were 
the richeſt, and moſt valuable commo- 
dities of the city. Near it is the gold- 
ſmiths, and filverſmiths ſtreet, with 
ftately arches of curions brick, but co- 
ver'd like all the ſtreets and Bazars in 
the eaſt. 


Thurſday the 17th, paſſing - hay. the 


on of bar- place where the gallows ſtands, took 


notice of a ſuperſtition, or folly of the 
barren Perſian women; who go three 
or four times under the gallows, whilſt 
the bodies of melafactors who were actu- 
ally hanging; which I ſhould ſcarce have 
behev*d, had I not ſeen it. They ima- 
gine the dead body can infuſe fruitful- 
neſs into the womb, and make them 
breed children; and ſo they conceit, and 
hold it for certain, That paſſing ſeveral 
times over the aqueduct, which con- 
veys the water from the bath, where 
men are actually bathing, they receive 
the ſame virtue of conceiving. I believe 
the bath may make them fruitful, but 
not the gallows with the dead bodies. 
Inſtead of razors, the men pull up 
their beard, and the women their down 
with pincers, which puts the men to 
great pain, drawing out the root that 
it may not grow again, for they fear 
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that if they ſhould take it off with an 
ointment, as the Turtiſb women do, the 
ſkin would grow hard. 


Three miles from Tauris is a gold Gold and 
mine, but the coſt being greater than the copper 
profit, they have given over working mines. 


at it. Four days journey from the ſame 
city is another of copper, which brings 
a great income into the king's coffers, 

RW hill I expected the ſetting out of 
one Fus-Baſci, a Georgian renegado, who 
was to go to the court of /ſpaban; to 
avoid idleneſs, I rode to take the air 
out of the city, in the company of a 
Frenchman, who was acquainted with 
the country, and well known by per- 
ſons of quality. When we had gone 
two miles, we ſaw upon the right hand 
on a mountain, a bridge fifty paces long, 
with ſtately arches, of no uſe to the 
publick, becauſe there never was any 
water there, nor 1s it poſſible to ca 
any thither. Asking what that bridge 
was built for, they told me that a Mul- 
lab deſiring to be ſpoken of by the king 
had built it; knowing that Scia-Abas 
the firſt, king of Perſia, was to come 
to Tauris, and could not come any other 
way. The king accordingly coming, 
and enquir ing after that uſeleſs ſtructure, 
the Mullah, who was at hand anſwer'd. 
Sir, it was I that built it, that when 
your Majeſly came you might ] 
who did it. Others ſay it was built by 
a woman. 

Going two miles from thence, and 
looking towards the north, on a moun- 
tain not far diſtant from the city, I 
ſaw the ruins of a Moſque, and below it 
a fort and temple both deſtroy'd, and 
abandon'd by the Perſians, as being 
built by the Turks ; but there is a mo- 
naſtery entire on the brink of the pre- 


cipice. 
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Eturning to the monaſtery in the 
R evening, I was inform'd that the 
us-Baſci, who is a captain of one hun- 
dred men of the country troops, was upon 
his _— therefore making the beſt 
proviſion I could in haſte, I ſet out at 
two in the morning on Friday the 18th, 
with Malachy the Armenian. We went 
to the Fus-Baſci's houſe, and ſtay*d half 
an hour till he was ready, after which 
he mounted with only twelve followers, 
molt of them unarm'd ; and this becauſe, 
tho* the king pays for one hundred men, 
either he has them not, or elle liſts townſ- 


men, who have never handled weapons, 
and makes his advantage of their pay. 
We travell'd all night over the plain 
between barren mountains, and at break 
of day after riding twenty miles in 
ſeven hours, came to the caravanſera 
of Sciemli, built betwixt thoſe moun- 
tains by Scia-Sofi, king of Perſia. It is 
a good ſtructure, with a noble front fit 
to contain one hundred perſons, and 
their horſes ; becauſe the country be- 
tween Tauris and Ipaban, and Ormus 
and Ipaban is inhabited, and there is 
need of ſuch good large nee 

re 
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Caravan- 
ſeras in 
Perſia. 


Here the Ratiars are, who take an 
abaſſi for every horſe ; bur I paid it not 
on the ſcore of the Jus-Baſci, who was 
much reſpected on that road. Having 
firſt climb'd, and then gone down a pro- 
digious mountain, we paſs'd by a lake 
full of wilde geeſe. Thence there are 
two roads to 1/pahan; the one through 
Ardevil and Casbin, leaving the lake on 
the right, and riding along the moun- 
tains ; and the other through Kom and 
Kaſcian, leaving the lake on the left. 
This way we took, riding ten miles 
through a well-cultivated country to 
the village of Agia-Aga, to which we 
came before noon. There we found a 
good caravanſera ; but Malachy and I 
lodg'd in a Turk's houſe. The night 
at this time of the year 1s very cold in 
Perſia, and the day as hot as in Jtaly. 
We lay ſtill the remaining part of Sa- 
turday the 19th ; And, 

Sunday the 20th, waiting for the cool 
of the night to fet out, my horſe getting 
looſe, took ſuch a run, that I thought 
I ſhould never have ſeen him again; but 
a Moor mounting another, follow'd and 
brought him back. At ſun-ſet we con- 
tinu'd our journey over the plain, and 
there fell a mighty rain, which laſted 
ſeveral hours, making it ſo dark, that 
we could not ſee our way; ſo that we 
wander'd half the night. This oblig*d 
us to take a guide at a village, who 
conducted us to the caravanſera of Gui- 
lach, having rode fifteen miles in fix 
hours. My horſe falling in the dark 
into a ditch, broke one of my piſtols, 
and I was well waſh'd. 

Monday the 21ſt, we reſted about an 


hour in this caravanſera ; and then ſet out 


to enjoy the cool air; not that our 
lodging was bad, the caravanſera ha- 
ving been built with great coſt by a 
rich citizen of the province of Guilan, 
whoſe name it bears. Ten miles from 
it we paſs'd by the caravanſera of Daut- 
ler, built with ſtone, whereas the others 
are of brick. In Perſia there are good 
caravanſeras every four leagues. Eight 
miles further we came before noon to 
the village of Caracciman, feated in a 
valley. The country we travell'd 
through that night was plain, bur the 
next day mountains, yet well culti- 
vated, . being no part of it waſt; 
and I can avouch, there is no plain ſo 
green on the frontiers of Perſia or Tur- 
6 at that time of the year. This is 
the reaſon that proviſions are ſo plen- 
tiful, that a man may have bread e- 
nough to ſerve him a day for a torneſe 
of Naples, which is leſs than a penny. 
But the ground is ſtiff, and they are 
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forc'd to plow with four or ſix oxen ; Grurtr: 


a child ſitting on the yoke of the fore- 1694. 
— 


moſt to keep them going. 

The Jus-Baſci would needs have me 
dine with him, expreſſing much kind- 
neſs, a thing rare among the Perſians, 
who make a fcruple of eating with chri- 
ſtians, and think their touching of meat, 
pollutes it; but he being a Georgian re- 


negado was not fo preciſe. During the The G7 


= 


dinner he told me all his life, ſaying, 4 telle 


he was the ſon of a prince of Georgia, 


and had but lately recover'd his liberty, 
after two years impriſonment at Tauris, 
where he had chains on his hand, neck 
and feet, having been miſrepreſented to 
the king by his enemies, and being now 
reſtor*d to favour, he was going to ſee 
the king, and a brother he had that was 
ſurveyor of the mint, whom he had nor 
ſeen for fourteen years paſt. Others 
told me he had been impriſon'd on ac- 
count of his extortions in ſome villages 
of Armenians, where he had the com- 
mand, who at laſt ſent their complaints 
to court. We diſcours'd about the op- 
portunity the king of 1 then had, 
of making war upon the Tyrk, and how 
eaſy it were for him to conquer what 
he pleas'd. He ſaid, he and every body 
elſe deſir'd it, but that the king being 
wholly taken up with the pleaſures of 
the Aram, let ſlip fo favourable an op- 
PINE 
The ſun being almoſt down, and the 
heat of his rays abated, we ſet forwards 
and travelling twenty one miles in ſeven 
hours thro? an uneven country, but culti- 
vated and well peopPd, we came to the 
village of 7#s-Baſci-Candi, leaving be- 
hind us the open town of Turcoman, ſeat- 
ed in the midft of a valley. The 7u5- 
Baſci continu'd his Perſian civility at din- 
ner, making uſe of his hand inſtead of a 
ſpoon, and taking up the rice by hand- 
Is to' put mto mine, and Malachy's 
plate; a ſwiniſh civility in Europe, but a 
great compliment in Aſia. There the rice 
1s brought in one diſh, and the fleſh in 
another, which are diſtributed by the 
chief of the gueſts. When dinner was 
over, the Jus-Baſci ſtood a good while 
with his hand up in the air, waiting for 
warm water to waſh off the greeſe. 


is life. 


Some of the inhabitants came to ſee Eafineg; 


me in this b the report being ſpread of the 
was an ambaſſador ſent P' Hart. 


abroad, that 
to the king, by the chriſtian princes, 
and would not make known my cha- 
rater, till I came to Hpaban. They 
were the more eaſily induc'd to believe 
it by their own practice, becauſe they 
receive any perſon as an ambaſſador, 
that brings bur a letter of recommen- 

dation 
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dation to the king from any prince in Ia- 
ly; and therefore he that comes in this 
nature, is receiv'd with. great honour 
by the firſt Cham, vpon the frontiers, 
who at the king's expence conducts him 
to another governor's liberty, till he is 
brought to the king at 1pahan, Several 
merchants procure ſuch letters, to ſpare 
the charge of cuſtoms, and the guards 
on the roads, as alſo to be carry'd all 
the way at the king's expence. Here 
we were warn'd to be upon our guard 
for fear of thieves ; becauſe the inha- 
bitants of the village of Miana being 
run away, not being able to pay the 
taxes, and having no other way to 
live, many of *em wandered about to 
rob travellers. This did not much fright 
me, knowing they were moſt of them 
unarm'd. 

We reſted here all the remaining part 
of the day in a Perſian's houſe, and ſet 
out towards night. An hour after a 
good ſhower of rain fell, which made it ſo 
dark that we were forced to take a lan- 
thorn and a guide. After three hours 
riding the Jus-Baſci would reſt near a 
river. We ſet forward again two hours 
before day, and travelling over barren 
mountains and valleys about ſun-riſing, 
after riding fifteen miles in five hours, 
found our ſelves in the aforeſaid village 
of Miana, a dirty place, as being ſeat- 
ed among marſhes, There was no ſoul 
8 it; for as I faid, they were all fled, 
eaving their houſes and goods. There 
were only two Rattars, who durſt not 
come near us. We ſaw an excellent ca- 
ravanſera new built, and another gone 
to ruin. The country was not bad, and 
will certainly be peo aled again. 

Four miles from x aq village we croſyd 
the great river of Miana, where there 
was once a bridge of thirty arches, 
whereof only ſix are now ſtanding. We 
forded over all the four branches it is 
divided into, the laſt of which is fo 
deep, that in the winter there is no paſ- 
ling it a horſe-back, but on camels. 
Then we aſcended a mountain call'd 
Kaplantu, the higheſt in the road to / 
2 which on the other ſide has a 
ong upright deſcent to the river, over 
which there 1s an excellent bridge of 
three arches, newly built, call'd Caſi- 
loſan. This river as well as that be- 
fore mention'd, after croſſing the pro- 
vince of Ghilan, where they are both 
of them drawn out into ſeveral tren- 
ches to water the corn, run down to the 
Caſpian ſea, The villages about this 
mountain pay nothing to the king, be- 
cauſe they belong to the Moſque of Ar- 
devil, where there are ſome tombs of 
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kings of Perſia, and that of Scia-Sofi ac- 
counted a faint, for which reaſon all the 
Perſians go thither in pilgrimages. That 
Moſque has eighty thouſand crowns reve- 
nue, diſtributed among the poor, and 
the prieſts belonging to it. Not far 
from the aforeſaid bridge is a rock a- 
part from the reſt, where there appear 
ſome remains of antient fortifications, 
and of a caſtle on the top. The 7Jus- 
Baſci told me a woman had built that 
fort, ſhe whilſt ſhe liv'd being poſſeſs'd 
of the city and places about the moun- 
tains, which could never be taken from 
her becauſe of the narrow paſſes on the 
hills. Having travell'd thirty three miles 
in eleven hours through a barren coun- 
try, abounding only in liquorice and 
thieves, we halted before noon at the 
caravanſera of Sin- Malava, ſeated on a 
mountain, with ſeven well built towers, 
which at a diſtance make it look like a 
caſtle. There were abundance of par- 
tridges all about, but as hard as ſtones, 
and of another colour and taſt than 
ours ; there are ſome like ours, but on 
the mountains. 


It is not ſo ſafe travelling in Perſia, Dangers 
as I had thought; for a man may light on the 


upon robbers, or Ciapars, which are the 
king's meſſengers, who carry letters from 
one province to another, by order of the 
governors or princes. Theſe have au- 
thority to take away any man's horſe 
they meet on the road, which they uſu- 
ally ſend back a day or two after, and 
they but a ſtranger to very great trouble. 
The Rattars having intelligence ſent 
them by the Odabaſci, or overſeer of the 
caravanſera came in the evening, but, ſee- 
ing the Fus-Baſci, durſt not demand the 
duty; but asking him leave to practiſe 
their cheating power upon me and Ma- 
lachy, he chid and ſent them away. 
Wedneſday the 23d, about night we 
continu'd our journey, and about two 
hours after began the uſual rain with 
thunder and lightning. Two hours be- 
fore day we paſs'd by the caravanſera of 
Sarceſma, well built of brick, with four 
towers at the four angles. So we tra- 
velPd fifteen miles in five hours and a 
half through a barren country, and un- 
fit for plowing. Having reſted an hour 
and a half, we advanc'd twenty five miles 
further in ſeven hours and a half, and came 
at laſt in the morning, to the village of 
Nuhbba, where we unloaded the beaſts in 
the caravanſera calPd Nichbe. 


ravanſera's in Perſia, are all built with 
brick, after the ſame model, and are 
large and magificent z but ſo er” 

an 
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and well proportion'd, that they are 
not inferior to the beſt ſtructures in Eu- 
rope. About the court are the rooms 
for travellers, who if they will not put 
their horſes into the large ſtables, which 
are behind, may tie them before their 
rooms to a ſtone with a hole in it, plac'd 
there for that purpoſe, In the ſtables 
over the mangers, there are niches for 
the muletiers or grooms to lie, who na- 
turally love being there better than elſe- 
where. This caravanſera of Nichbe has 
four towers at the angles, and an ex- 
cellent front, where on a long piece of 
fine marble, the founders name and qua- 
lity is writ in Arabick characters; for 
theſe caravanſeras are commonly built 
by rich perſons for the benefit of their 
ſouls. The r K of the ſtructure 
is of white and ſtone, mix'd like 
marble. | 
_ Having reſted the remaining part of 
Thir/ſday the 24th, we ſet out before mid- 
night by the light of a lanthorn, which 
was not ſo clear but that we went out 
of our way twice, which we afterwatds 
found out by the natural brightneſs of 
the ſerene air. Having travelPd: twenty 
four miles in eight hours through an un- 
even country, we came to Zangan, a 
large town, but dirty, whoſe houſes were 
il built with mud, and in no order. 
But there are excellent gardens with 
variety of fruit and flowers, as alſo 
trees for fuel, planted by the induſtry 
of the natives (a rarity in that part 
of the country, where there is not a 
tree to be ſeen all about to ſhelter a 
man) and with that wood they give 
the fire ſome nobler matter to feed on, 
it being generally made of the dung of 
their beaſts. What I moſt admir'd, is, 
that tho' 2 was. a ſcarcity ''of 
trees, yet the gentry and country peo- 
ple al carry clubs in their hands, 
which they call Ac. 5 Ba 
We thought to have gone on that 
Tame day to Sultania, but confideri 8 
the horſes had the day before travel) 
forty miles and better, and to fave ex- 
poſing our ſelves to the ſun, we alter'd 
our minds, and ſtay'd in a coffee-houſe, 
whete we reſted all Friday the 25th, en- 
joying the freſh air all the while by the 
noiſe of a cold large ſpring which, riſes 
in the midſt of ir, preferring our ſtay 
here before the good caravanſera at Zin- 
gan. The Rattars came to the coffee- 
houſe, but durft not demand any thing. 
After ſupper we mounted, ten Turks, 
and two of the King's ſoldiers joining 
us. We-travelPd' without a lanthorn 
through à plain dry country, the sky 
EY beige, and paſſing by the little 
OL. IV, 
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caravanſera of Di/a, at the end of nine Gemerr.: 
miles, at break of day on Saturday the 1694. 
26th, after travelling fifteen miles further 
we came to Saltania. | | 
This city was formerly ſeveral times Slant 


houſes there are in 1t. 
houſes ſtill ſtanding are ill contriv'd; 


The air is not wholeſome by 
t 


the court of the king 
the great ſtructures ſaid level with the 
ground, make it appear that it would 
ill be one of the beſt cities in the 
kingdom, had it not been deſtroy'd by 
its own kings, and not by Tamerlane. 
There ſtill remain the ruins of three 
Moſques, whoſe cupola's and towers 
were cover'd with tiles of ſeveral co- 
lours. One of them has the two front 
towers ſtill ftanding, but without the 
tops, by reaſon of their extraordinary 
height. Ane 

Fultanià is ſeated in a valley, whoſe 
greateſt breadth from eaſt to weſt is 
not above three leagues. Its compaſs 
is of many miles, becauſe: of the abun- 
dance of fields, gardens, and rum'd 
Some few poor 


the Bazar is only one long ſtreet, and 
the caravanſera but very indifferent. 
reaſon 
of the neighbouring marſhes. It is go- 
vern'd by a Cham, to whom the adja- 


cent parts are alſo ſubject. We ſhould 
not have taken the way of Sultania, 
but another two miles from it on the 


left, where is the uſual caravanſera for 


the caravan of Tpahan. We came this 
way | becauſe the Jus-Baſci had forme 
buſineſs. The Rattars came to us to 
lay their part, and went firſt to Ma- 


lathy,, who to avoid paying feign'd him- 


ſelf a Georgian, and inquirmg after me, 


told them I was a Frant that went to 


Thaban to ſerve the king. Hearing this, 
and eicg is with the Fur. Batz, 4 per. 
ſon in authority, they took our words. 


The fame man ſav'd me a toman, which 


is worth nineteen crowns of * : 
which was the ſum a ſervant of the 
king's meſſenger demanded to pay all 
the Rattars their dumeueue. 
That ſame day we fet ont two hours 


after night, having firſt fitted the Fns- 


Baſci's ſervants piftols, for fear of rob- 
bers. We travell'd all night through a 
plain, country well cultivated, without 
meeting any ſuſpicious perſon; but had 
there been occaſion, we muſt have buflt a 
ſmall fort to plant a falconet, one of the 
king*s foldiers that was with us carry'd 
inftead of a musket; for my part 1 
could ſcarce lift it from the ground, 
nor can I imagine how he could fire it. 
After three leagues riding we paſd by 
the caravanſera of Allah-hiper, and then 
by that of Taliſe, and having travell'd 

Hh twenty 
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Gru twenty eight miles amidſt mountains in 
1694. ten hours, came on Sunday the 2 to 
Habar. We ſhould have paſs'd through 


Habar 
city. 


Parſein, encompa 


the village of Xorandera, but took thi 
way for our conveniency. 

e found out this antient city, as 
it were in a labyrinth of large and cu- 
rious gardens, enclos'd with mud-walls 
and high poplar-trees. In the gardens 
there are good apples, pears, cherries, 

lumbs, grapes, and other ſorts; as al- 
o the fineſt roſes in the world; ſo that 
as the time of the year then was, a 
man could not deſire a pleaſanter place 
to paſs his time, than amidſt the cool 
and fragrant ſolitudes of this city. We 
lay in a ſmall caravanſera of a muddy 
ſtructure, as is the faſhion of that coun- 
try, with very cool arch'd ſmall rooms. 

ear to it was a large Moſque much 
decay'd, particularly the cloiſter, in 
which was a fiſh-pond with good cool 
water. 

As for the city, tho? ruin'd, it is of a 
vaſt com becauſe of the gardens, 
which make all about them ho more 
like a wood than a city. 

We mounted again two hours after 
night, in the company of ten of the townſ- 
men known to the Jus-Baſci. Having 
rode 5 miles ve 1 m_ 
barren plains, we paſs village o 

a Ea — cave gardens, 
and furniſh'd with a convenient caravan- 
ſera. Here we met a great man with a 
retinue of fifty men a horſeback, and a 
Ciapar that conducted him. 

All the country about this place be- 
ing fruitful, is well peopled, but from 
thence forward barren and untill'd. We 
met here a caravan of a thouſand horſes 
going from Ardevil to Tauris. Holding 
on our way ſtill over a plain country; 
after riding twenty ſix miles in fix hours, 
we ſet up before noon in the ſmall cara- 
vanſera, ſeated in the village of are; 
the other great one without, being gone 
to ruin. Here we wiſh'd for the cool 
waters of Zangan, Sultania, and Habar, 
this place affording none but what was 
very bad and brackiſn. This village was 
once for the moſt part upon the hill, but 
many houſes going to ruin, as being 
built with mud, ſeveral families are come 
down to live in the plain. The ſoil pro- 
duces good wine and fruit. 

Monday the 28th at ſun- ſet, we conti- 
nu'd our journey by moon: light, and ri- 
ding eighteen miles in ſix hours through 


à a barren uncultivated country, came to 


Senava where we reſted till day. This 
village is on the plain, and has good hou- 
ſes and gardens, and a caravanſera, It is 
famous for good nuts, 
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Tueſday the 29th, continuing our jour- 
ney, we ſaw a fort of wild cattle feed- 
ing on the plain, which are very good 
meat, call'd by the Perſians, Geiran, or 
Garcellis, which we have not in Taly. 
Their hair is like a buck, and they run 
like dogs without leaping ; at night they 
feed on the plains in flocks, and in the 
morning return to the mountains. Ha- 
ving travelPd twelve miles further in 
four hours, we put into the village of 
Karaſanch. Here we enjoy'd the cool 
air under tall maple-trees there are along 
the ſide of a brook. No village in Per- 
ſia is without one, which is the cauſe of 
the continual greenneſs of the fields, and 
of the plenty of pleaſant fruit- trees in 
their many delightful gardens. Thence 
we went to dine in certain houſes built 
on purpoſe for the entertainment of tra- 
vellers. 

In the afternoon came the country 
Rattars, and entring my room, very 
much admir'd my buckſkin-breeches for 
_ Some 1 them ſaid they were 
Dutch cloth, others that they were lea- 
ther. Malachy being ask'd the queſtion, 
to play upon them, faid, I was a wreſt- 


ler, becauſe the wreſtlers in Per/ia wear 


ſuch. They anſwer'd, I was too lean 
for that ſport, but Malachy knowing that 
8 exerciſe themſelves daily 
in carry reat weights, 
pat” os I was — — A 0e 
much exerciſe. The fellows ſaid they 
would be glad to ſee it, and ſome of 
them would wreſtle with me. Come in 
the morning, faid Malachy, and you will 
ſee him do ſuch thi as will aſtoniſh 
you; but as for wreſtling he will not be 


guilty of murdering any of you, for he 


would certainly throw you ſo that you 
would never riſe. But he will go to / 
aban and do all the king ſhall order 
: A 2 2 diverted the tedious hours 
0 y, playing upon their ignorance, 
and paſſing the we of the Yus-Baſer's 
ſervants had dreſs'd a lamb for ſupper. 
Ar laſt the Rattars taking Malachy for 
a Georgian, and me for the king's wreſt- 
ler, went away without any money 3 
for near Ipaban they are not fo inſo- 
lent, and dare not abuſe a Frank ; eſpe- 
cally if they believe he is going to ſerve 
ounti in in the evening on Tue/- 

day the * Hi proceeded __ jour- 
ney, and riding near twenty miles in ſix 
hours, came to the caravanſera of Rehe- 
up. This caravanſera is large and well 
dull, with a lofty arch at the entrance, 
and four towers on the angles, tho' ſeat- 
ed in a deſart plain, without any village 
near it. Then travelling twelve miles wy 
ther 
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ther in four hours, we reſted at ſuch an- 
other caravanſera call'd Koſchteria. Then 
oing on as many miles more on Wedneſ- 
p 3oth, we came to the caravanſera 
and village of Dongb, where the two 
aforementioned roads to Ipaban meet: 
Three miles from this is another good 
caravanſera, for thoſe that come 2 
Ardevi! and Casbin. That of Dongb is 
ſingular for ſtructure; for whereas all the 
reſt have rooms about the court with 
arches before them to ſleep in ſummer, 
and places behind for the horſes, this 
on the contrary is only a continued row 
of open arches, the founder being re- 
ſolv'd that travellers ſhould lie cool there 
all weathers. The ſtructure is of good 
brick, and all the front is a large in- 
ſcription, containing as I was told, the 
founder's name and peculiar virtues. At 
a ſmall diſtance is a good fountain of 
| cool water. 
Cheap tra- Before we proceed any further it is 
velling in proper to obſerve, that it is very cheap 
Tec. travelling through all the dominions of 
Perſia. For in the firſt place, whether 
a man buys or hires a horſe the rate is 
very eaſy, and proviſions are ſold for a 
ſmall matter, by reaſon the Perſians are 
ſparing and temperate 3 brug a whole 
day upon a little cheeſe, or ſour milk, 
in which they dip the country bread, 
which is as thin as a wafer, inſipid, and 
of the colour of a pumice-ſtone. Ar 
noon and night they add to it a little 
rice, or pilao, ſometimes boil'd in fair 
water. I was not able to hold out with 
that fare, and ſometimes made proviſion 
of 7 and uh in op Sg 3 E 
d thro 3 treati us-Baſci, 
23 1 did my ſelf alſo — ood wine and 
brandy. Only wood is dear there, and 
therefore inſtead of it they make uſe of 
dung. About Dongb I took notice of the 
folly of the natives, who tho* they have 
excellent grapes, do not know how to 
preſerve = wine, but put the muſt un- 
2 ground into ciſterns daub'd with 
me. | 

Meſſen. That very morning we met an expreſs 
gers. a-foot 4 * es akon He had fix 
horſe-bells hanging about his girdle, juſt 
like the mules of our meſſengers. This 
they do both to be known, and to chear 
them to walk. Thoſe that ſerve princes 
may have to the number of twelve, and 

others accotding to their quality. 
The Fus. To return to our Jus-Baſci, his beha- 
Bajci. viour was rather like a courtier than cour- 
teous ; for if he eat or drank, he ſaid it 
was for my ſake; and I would have been 
glad he had been more ſparing of his 
favours. He alſo repreſented it as a great 


piece of reſpect and civility that he did 
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not buy a horſe, knowing I was about Grwerr 

him. 1694. 
That fame Wedneſday about evening. 

we fer forward, without fearing the 

change of weather and rain, as we did 

at Tauris. Having rode twelve miles 

in four hours (I meaſur'd the way after 

this manner, becauſe the Perſian dif- 

fer from the Turkiſþ leagues, and are 

not always alike) we paſs'd by a cara- 

vanſera; and ten miles further gone in 

four hours, we came to the city Sava, 

where we lodg'd in a caravanſera made 

of mud. 
The city Sava is ſeated in a fruitful Sa city. 
in, with abundance of villages about 

it ; and looks handſome, tho* many of 

the houſes are of mud. The walls which 

are four miles in compaſs, are fallen 

down in ſeveral places, only waſh'd a- 

way by the rains; which has been the 

fate of the fort ſtanding on the top of 

There would be good Moſques 

were they not ruin'd with age. The 

principal trade of this city conſiſts in 

certain ſmall long furrs, which not only 

the . but all the chriſtians of the 

eaſt for lining their garments and 


ca 

Leaving the city Sava on Thurſday the 
1ſt of July, five miles from it, we ſaw 
on a high ground another ruin'd fort, 
in which was a good ciſtern, becauſe all 
about there, tho they have good brooks, 
they uſe rain-water, and ſeven miles be- 
yond that we croſs'd a river. We found 
the country well cultivated, and abun- 
dance of villages for above three leagues ; 
and after twenty miles riding came to 
the caravanſera of Giavar-Abad ; the 
largeſt and beſt in Perſia, were not a 

of it fallen down, and out of 
uſe. Therefore they have built two o- 
thers near a good ſpring, where almoſt 
all travellers lodge, and we ſtay'd after 
ſix hours riding. 

The Jus-Baſci, whoſe name was Me- 
lich-Sader-Beg, had. invited me and Ma- 
lachy to a village of his an hours ridin 
from Sava; and we not to diſpleaſe 
him, had promis'd to go dine there 
one day. us, go that ſame day, 
we Kay e was gone to the bath, 
and therefore we thought fit to proceed 
on our journey, charging his ſervants to 
make our excuſe for us; and the more 
becauſe perhaps he would have ſtay'd 
long in his village to gather mony, 
whereof he ſtood in need. This villa; 
was given him by the king for his life, Pay of 2 
beſides fifty Tomans a year, the common J iti. 
pay of the Jus-Baſci's, which amounts 
to 950 crowns of our money, it bein 
uſual, over and above this, to give afl 

thoſe 
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GemeLLt thoſe that have deſerv'd well, and are 
1694. in favour, a village, which is worth to 
chem 1000, or 2000 crowns a year. 


This the king particularly practiſes with 
the Georgians, to remove them far from 
their country, that they may not think 
of revolting. But before he gives them 
any employment, he cauſes them to be 
circumcis'd either by fair means or by 
foul; knowing that tho' they be not 
themſelves, yet their children will be ab- 
ſolute Mahometans. The ſame misfor- 
tune had happened to our Jus-Baſci, once 
Cham of the province of Gori in Geor- 
gia, who, blinded with intereſt, renounc'd 
chriſtianity z which his mother and fi- 
ſters would not do, tho? carry'd for that 
purpoſe to Mpaban. Yet diſcourſing to- 
gether ſeveral times he told me, he was 
not well pleas'd with the king; and 
that if he did not make good to him 
200000 crowns he had been a loſer by 
his impriſonment, he would certamly 
go to Rome, and become a catholick ; 
where, getting letters of recommenda- 
tion from the pope, he would go in- 
to Hungary to ſerve the emperor againſt 
the Turks, he well knowing what to do 
on the Black Sea, and the country about 
it, and that his nephew was already 
gone away to Venice with ten thouſand 
crowns, Six Georgian ſervants he had 
were no better Mahbometans than he, ha- 
ving ſuffer'd themſelves to be circum- 
cisd only to follow their maſter's for- 
tune, never regarding to pray after the 
Mabhometan faſhion, and curſing that falſe 
prophet. TS 5 

Night coming on, we ſet forward tho- 
rough a barren country like that we had 
traversd before, and riding nine miles 
in three hours, ſaw the mountain of 
Giavar-Abad, of which they ſay Ider- 
cait-mas, that is, he that goes to it re- 
turns not; it being an old receiy'd ops 
nion among the Per/ians, that many 
have attempted to go up it never came 
back; nor have they any probable rea- 
ſon to give for it. No man therefore 
dares go up for fear of death; but I 
who am not credulous of ſuch ſtories, 
would certainly have gone had it not 
been night. Being hut nine miles from 
the city Kom, we held on our way thi- 
ther, but the moon fetting, we ftopp*d 
at a ſmall diſtance from the city, ex- 
pecting day to go into it. Accordingly 
on Friday the 2d of July in the morning, 
we found our ſelves in a fruitful plain 
about two miles in compaſs, and then 
croſſing a ſmall river on a bridge of ten 
arches newly built, went to reſt us all 
that day in a caravanſera. 


Ran city. Rom is ſeated in 83 degrees of lon- 
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gitude, and 35 of latitude, and is about 
ten miles in compaſs, but as well the 
walls as houſes have been in great mea- 
ſure beaten down by the rains. Nei- 
thet are the ſquares beautiful, nor the 
Bazars and ſhops rich, there being ſcarce 
any thing but proviſions. Bur there are 
ſeveral Moſques that might be call'd beau- 
tiful, were they not let run to ruin, 
the natives not regarding to repair old 
buildings out of the vanity of erecting 
new ones 3 and they told me that an 
man who was well to paſs would think 
himſelf miſerable, ſhould he die without 
founding ſome Moſque. - The caravanſe- 
ras are convenient, and ſome of them have 
a floor up ſtairs. The fruitfulneſs of the 
ſoil plentifully ſupplies the city with grain, 
and all forts of fruit. Here is good Tyrky 
leather of all colours made, for the Pa- 
Puces or ſhoots. | 


That fame day, taking a guide along A Mg. 


with me, I went to fee a Mo/que held by 
the Perſians, in equal eſteem with that 
of Ardevil, becauſe in it are the tombs 
of Scia-Sofi, and Scia-Abas the ſecond, 
kings of Perſia; as alſo that of Sidi- 
Fatima, the daughter of Iman, Hocen, 
who was the daughter of Hali, and of 
Fitima-Zubra, the daughter of Muabo- 
met. The great gate of it opens to a 
long ſquare (with ſhops on both ſides, 
and à caravanſera next the river) over 
Which is an inſcription in gold letters 
containing the praiſes of Scia- Mas the 
3 This leads into a longiſh court, 

oking more like a garden, becauſe of 
che many pine: trees there are along 
the way, and this way is alſo enclos'd 
with two low walls, to ſecure the ro- 
ſes, and other Bowers in the middle. 


On. the right hand, coming into this 


eburt, there are ſmall rooms, where 
the poor eat their allowance of rice, 
fleſh, and bread daily given them for 
the alms of the we} according to the 
intention of the founder. There are 
other rooms for debtors who are not 
able to pay, to retire to, who are alfo 
maintain'd by the Mo/qre ; to the great 
loſs of the creditors, who can expect 
no honeft compoſition from thoſe that 
Ive free-coſt, without any care. The 
firft court leads to the {eond: which 


is bigger and longiſh, like the other, 


with trees about it, and lodgings for 
the inferior ſervants of the Moſque. At 


the end of this is a gate into a third 


ſquare court, about which are the dwel- 
lings of the Mullabs or prieſts, and in 
the middle a curious fountain of ſpring- 
water. Aſcending twelve ſteps made of 
brick, at the foot of a curious front, 
adorn'd with ſeveral colours, is the en- 

trance 
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trance into the fourth court, in which 
there are alſo ſome lodgings, and the 
temple or Moſque, which is beautiful to 
behold on the outſide, Of three gates 
that appear in the front, that in the 
middle leads to the Moſque 3 that on the 
right to the aforemention'd tombs z and 
that on the left to a hall, where the 
alms are given out to the poor; with 
this difference, that the threſhold of the 
middlemoſt is cover'd with ſilver plates. 
Being come to this place, the Mullabs, 
who were within reading in certain great 
books, as ſoon as they ſaw me, ſtood 
up, and made ſigns to me to come in, 
and one of them yery civilly led me all 
about; contrary to what Tavermer ſays, 
That chriſtians are not permitted to go 
into thoſe places. I found the Moſque 
was an octogon, with eight little doors; 
in the midſt was the tomb of Sidi-Fati- 
ma, grand-daughter to Mahomet, made 
ſo diſproportionably big to the ſmall- 
neſs of the Moſque, that there was ſcarce 
om enough to paſs between it and the 
wall. | 

This tomb is ſquare, cover'd with a 
rich pall of filk and gold, and round 
ſilver bars about it, ſixteen ſpans long, 
placed like lattices, with nobs of p 
ſame metal, where they croſs one an- 
other; and many filver and gold lamps 
hanging about. From the pavement of 
the Moſque, up to the top of the co- 
lumns, that ſupport the an there 
is curious workmanſhip in the tiles, of 
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ſeveral colours; and the cupola and ar- Gznziit 
ches are ſet off with Arabick fancies 1694. 
drawn in gold and azure. On the right & 
hand coming in, is a large room cover'd 
with good carpets (as is the Moſque) 
where the alms are given to the poor, 
who ſtand in the room adjoyning, to a- 
void confuſion. | 

Going up three ſteps ſtill on the right Sci. Se 
of the Moſque, and paſſing through two tomb. 
doors, I came into a ſtately hall cover'd 
with carpets, and thence through an- 
other door to the tomb of Scia-Sof.. 

It is like an altar four ſpans above the 
ground, and cover'd with cloth of gold. 

The room is arch'd with four doors 

on the ſides, one of which is ſhut, and 
anſwers to the tomb of Sidi-Fatima 3 
another leads to a little cloiſter, and 

the fourth to the tomb of Scia-Abas That of 
the ſecond. This tomb is cover'd with S/ Aba. 
a red ſilk; the place is round, with 
ſmall niches in the walls for ornament, 
and good lad ors on the ground (as in 
the other) and about it great books for 
the Mullabs to read. The walls are all 
garniſh'd with gold and blew, and tiles 
of ſeveral colours handſomely plac'd af- 
ter the faſhion of the country. Return- 
ing thence I ſaw another good Moſque 
near this. 12 

The Rattars of Rom are not ſo rude 
as in other parts, for they took nothing 
of me. In this city there is a mint, but 
they did not coin when I was there. 


The Author continues his Journey fo Iſpahan . a 


arted the city with the ſound 


WV. de 
of drums and trumpets that were 


heard from the Meidan, or market, or 
ſquare, that ſame day, being the 2d of 
July, about ſun-ſetting, to continue our 
journey. After riding twelve miles in 
four hours, we came to the large vil- 
lage of Kaſſum-Abad, and reſted in one 
of the five caravanſera's there are in that 
place. a 

Saturday the 3d, we ſet out with the 
day on a ſandy way, and very barren, 
which laſted ſix hours, and fifteen miles 
to the caravanſera of Abſcirim, that is, 
freſh water; becauſe there is a ciſtern 
for the uſe of all the caravanſera's, there 
being never a drop of water for five 
leagues about; ſo that by the kt we 
found a dog dying for thirſt, occaſion'd 


by, a hot wind that blows there, and al- 


moſt takes away ones breath. 
Vol. IV. 


We ſet out again towards evening 
that ſame day, and at five miles 
diſtance paſs'd by the little village of 
Sinſin, and eight further by that of Naſ- 
ſar Abad, quite deſtroy'd; but ſhewing 
the ruins of good buildings, where we 
reſted a while in the open air, till Sun- 
day the 4th, at break of day: When, 
departing thence, we came two hours 
before night to the city Caſcian, after 
riding twenty miles in eight hours. The 
ſoil for only three miles about the city 
was fit for tillage. | | 

The city Caſcian is govern'd by a Ca{tian 
Cham, like Kom, and is but little or city. 
nothing leſs in compaſs. Its length is 
three miles, and the buildings not ſo 
much ruin'd as in the other. The Ba- 
zar's are light, and well contriv'd, in 
compariſon of the others, which are 
every where dark, _ ill order'd. Two 
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Genet: of them particularly deſerve to be ſeen, 
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where among other trades are the bra- 
ziers, who make all neceſſaries of braſs 
and copper. The ſtreets are alſo ve- 
ry good, and fo the caravanſera's, which 
are large, and well built with two 
apartments. We ſaw a ſtately one on 
the right hand, without the gate we 
went in at, with two great courts, in 
one of which was a ciſtern of water, 
whither the merchants in ſummer car- 
ry their beds to lie cool. Both above 
and below, all about the doors of the 
rooms there is curious workmanſhip of 
bricks of ſeveral colours. Thoſe cara- 
vanſera's within the city, are not built 
for the good of the ſouls of the de- 
pune, but for private intereſt, every 

ody paying four abaſſis a month, or 
four casbis a night. The principal trade 
of this city is wrought- ſilks, on which 
account an infinite number of merchants 
reſort to it from India, and other parts 
of Aſia. Malachy ſhew'd me three ells 
and a half of Taffeta two ſpans and a 
quarter wide, which he bought for two 
abaſſis, which is about eight carlines of 
Naples, about three ſhillings fix pence 
—_ 


— Fa. went to ſee the king's houſe and 
2 gardens near the road we came. A 


brook runs through, and divides one of 
theſe gardens; and along it there are 
orderly rows of pines, and other trees 
of ſeveral ſorts, whoſe variety is plea- 
ſing to the eye. About the garden 
there are alſo two ranks of cypreſs and 
pine-trees, making a delightful ſhade 
with their never-fading green. The other- 
garden nearer the city has alſo abun- 
dance of water, .and the trees planted 
in the ſame order, by which it appears 
how much the Perſians exceed the Turks 
in ingenuity. The king's houſe (which 
like all the reſt, is a ſanctuary for ma- 
lefactors) has an indifferent front of tiles 
of ſeveral colours, according to the fa- 
ſhion of the country, and good lodg- 
ings within. Before this houſe was a 
troop of horſe, curious to behold, for 
the oy of faſhions the ſoldiers wore 
on their heads ; for ſome had turbants, 
others plain caps; others plumes of ſe- 
veral ſorts, and others had a perfe& ci- 
linder in the middle of the ſame cloth 
of the cap. Drawing near to obſerve 
the characters, that were over the gate, 
one of thoſe ſoldiers being angry that I 
had not made obeiſance to it, accord- 
ing to their cuſtom, made me do it on 
= knees, with my forehead on the ſtone 
of the threſhold, as to a royal and ſa- 
cred place. 


To return to the city, tho? it has a 
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double wall about it, yet that is ſo ruin'd, 
that there is no need ro go about to the 
gates. The beſt of them was that we 
enter'd at, which is handſome without, 
and has a paſſage through high arches to 
to Bazays, fome of which have particular 
doors to ſhut at night, when the noiſy 
ſignal is made with fifes and kettle-drums 
from the Meidan. 

That fame Sunday we proceeded on 
our journey, and going out of Cuſcian, 
I perceiv'd the foil was nothing better, 
than what we had travelPd over from 
Kom thither. Among other miſchiefs, 
there blew ſuch a hot wind, that it 
oblig' d me now and then to lay a wet 

kerchief upon my bare skin. After 
riding twelve miles in four hours, we 
came into valleys, and then aſcending, 


reſted ſome time in the caravanſtra of 


Giauy-Abad, well enough built in thoſe 


ſolitary mountains. Six miles thence we A notable 
came to the pools made by Scia- Abas gathering 
the ſecond, king of Perſia, the better of Water 


to ſapply Caſcian with water in ſummer, 
in oh the rivulet that runs thorough 
it ſhould not ſuffice, and yet it is not 
very ſmall. They fay he had them made, 
becauſe finding once the city deſerted 
by the inhabitants for want of water, he 
promis'd to remedy that evil, and ſoon 
after caus'd a wall above a hundred pa- 
ces in length, thirty in thickneſs, and 
fifty in height, to be built between two 
mountains, to keep in the rain-water in 
winter; and afterwards diſtribute it as 
need requir'd, through ſeven ſluices there 
are in it, They ſhew a houſe cloſe by, 


' whither they ſay the king went to forward 


the work. 5 
Monday the 5th, riding fix miles by 
break of day, we reſted a while at the 
village of Cone, ſeated amidſt the moun- 
tains, which have not a foot of fruitful 
land. But the valley in the midſt of 
them makes amends, with the plenty 
and goodneſs of all ſorts of fruit grow- 
ing in its gardens (which are wall'd in 
with ſtone) caus'd by the plenty of water, 
tho? they do not ripen ſo ſoon. The nuts 
are excellent, and there is ſuch plenty of 
them, that they ſupply ſeveral places. 
Other proviſions are dear. There are two 
caravanſera's, the one a good ſtone-build- 
ing, the other of mud. 
he moon riſing, we mounted again, 
leaving behind us the barren mountains 
at the Caravanſera of Agata- mala, which 
is well built. The country, tho' plain, 
was as barren as the mountains, and 
therefore tho? near 1Þahan, there is no 
village to be ſeen for thirty miles. 
Tueſday the 6th, we ſet up betimes in the 
little caravanſera of Agaka-mala, a good 
ſtructure, 
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27. Tha- this day there are theſe two contend 
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way. 

In the darkeſt of the night we met 
a company of Armenian merchants, tra- 
velling to the province of Ghilan, and 
Malachy told me that there is no going 
thither from Caſcian, without riding 
twelve hours along a road of pure ſalt, 
on which it is very hard to find ſome 
little water in ciſterns. | 

Being eager to ſee Maban, we ſet 
out betimes the next day, and ridi 
fifteen miles in fave hours, ſaw the ruin? 
village of Micanor ; then advancin 
twelve miles in four hours we paso d 
by the poor caravanſera of Aganuri; 
and ſtill continuing our journey with 
horſes much tir'd by the dry barren 
ground, on Wedneſday the 7th, about 
break of day we reſted at the little vil- 
lage of Gaſi ; where there is a very large 
caravanſera, built by the king. From 
this place to the city, the country is 
fruitful, producing all ſorts of grain 
and fruit, for which reaſon it is yery 
full of villages and houſes of pleaſure. 
Setting out after noon we cravell'd nine 
miles, and four hours after entred the 
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ſtructure, which is twelve miles from 
the great one of that name, and nine 
from Cone; but the miles are ſo —_ 


they might be counted thirty of ba 


12 day of July being juſt a year ſince 
ſet out from Redicina. 

I was a long time conſidering with my 
ſelf, where I ſhould lodge, having my 
choice of the Carmelites, the Feſuits, and 
French Capuchins ; and at laſt reſolv'd to 
take up with the Portugueſe fathers of 
S. Auguſtin's, as well to learn their lan- 
guage, which is much us'd in India and 
China; as becauſe theirs being the firſt 
nation that ſettled in thoſe parts, they 
are much eſteem'd by the king. They 
received me with extraordinary civility, 

iving me the beſt apartment they had 
in two arch'd dormitories that compoſe 
their dwelling. Theſe arches are cu- 
riouſly painted with blew, and gilt after 
the country faſhion, and look into a fine 
2 artificially divided into ſquares 
or ſeveral ſorts of fruits and flowers. 

The church tho' ſmall is beautiful, as 
are the ſacriſty and refectory, the ſtru- 
Eture being very good. The fathers 
livd well enough, having the beſt meat 
the place afforded, dreſs'd by a Por- 
tugueſe cook; and being ſerv'd in other 
affairs by twelve men, three blacks, 


two Arabs, three Armenians, and four 
Indians. 


CHAP. V. 
The Deſcription of Iſpahan, and the moſt remarkable Things in it. 


ſian tongue, is ſeated in go degrees 
of longitude, and 32 and 40 minutes 
of latitude, in the province of Hierac, 
formerly a part of the antient kingdom 
of the Parthians. Its a large and fertile 
plain, is enclos'd on three Ades, like an 
Amphitheatre, by a ridge of mountains, 
ten or twelve miles diſtant from it. It 
is behev'd to be built on the ruins of 
the antient Hecatompolis; but it plainly 
appears to have proceeded from the 
union of two ſmall villages, the one 
calPd Hay- deri- dey-derti,, the other Guy- 
bare-Hamet-Ilay ; for which reaſon to 


Tes Spahan, or Spahon in the Per- 


r. actions of Hay-deri, and Hamet-1lay, _ 


Tavern. 


their diſputes ſometimes end in blows. 
Yet the Perſians ſay it was formerly 


n 5-4. call'd Sipaban, but that Tamerlane after- 


+: 2: 434 


' wards ſubduing thoſe countries, tranſ- 


poſing the two firſt letters, call'd ir 7 
pahan, Their modern authors ſtill write 


it Jaban ſometimes. Whilſt the kings 
of Per/ia kept their court at Casbin, and 
Sultania, Tſpahan was no better than a 
village ; but the kingdoms of Lar and 


Ormus being afterwards united ta the 
crown, Scia-Abas remov'd his ſeat thi- 
ther for the  conveniency of its ſituation, 
being invited by the Cairfulnes of the 
ſoil, water'd by ſo many trenches drawn 
from the river Sanderu, and ſupplying 
moſt of the houſes in the city: | 


The compaſs of the mud-walls of V Compass 
paban 1s in all about twelve miles; with of the ci- 


ſmall towers, and a ditch full of wa- Y. 
ter, but ſhallow, near which there are 
rows of trees to take the cool air, I 
was curious to walk round it, but in ſe- 
veral places the way was interrupted by 
garden walls, joining to thoſe of the city, 
or by ſome publick ſtructures. Never- 
theleſs if we include Zulfa and the other 
ſuburbs, with all the fields and gardens 
within them, the compaſs will be little 
leſs than thirty miles. 

On the ſourh-ſide at fix miles diſtance 
is another mountain, on which may be 
ſeen the ruins of a caſtle, where they 
ſay Darius ſtood to ſee the ſecond battle 
Alexander fought with the Perſians. 


1ſpahan has ten gates, call'd Der-Jocxi, Gates, 


Der-Dext, Der-Abaſſi, Der-Lombun, Der- 
Daulet, 
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city, which at a diſtance look'd more GLI! 
like a wood than any thing elſe; this 1694. 
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GrmeLt: Daulet, Der-Mod-bac, Der- Aſſan-Nabat, 
1694. Der-Herrum, Der-Szet-Hamedeyun, and 
WY WV Der-Guibare; which are ſmall, ill made, 


Streets. 


and cover'd with iron. The keys are 
kept by particular officers 3 but the walls 
being down in ſeveral places, there is free 
entrance by night on all ſides. 

The ſtreets are narrow, crooked, and 
uneven, and many of them dark by rea- 
ſon of the arches that cover the Bazars, 
and ſerve to walk dry in rainy weather 
from one houſe to another. Did not the 
wholeſomneſs of the air make amends 
for the negligence of the people, the dirt 
of the ſtreets would breed many di- 
ſtempers. Art certain diſtances there are 
ſinks ſhut in ſummer and open in win- 
ter, to give paſſage to the water into 
the ſhores under ground ; beſides there 
is a trench before every houſe to throw 
out their filth, which the gardiners take 
away to manure the ground. Another 
great inconveniency 1s the duſt in ſum- 
mer and dirt in winter, there being no 
pav'd ſtreets throughout all Perſia; and 
tho* there be perſons appointed to wa- 
ter them three times a day, yet they 
only do it in the Meidan, and other 
places where rich merchants live, who 
are able to pay them. The ſame is done 
with the ola water others carry in 
skins, within ſacks full of ice, to give 
gratis to any that will have it, they be- 
ing pard out of the revenues left for 
that charitable purpoſe, by Perſians de- 
ces d | | 
Add to this the filthy cuſtom of 
caſting out dead beaſts into the publick 
places, as alſo the blood of thoſe the 
butchers kill, and that the Perſians eaſe 
themſelves whereſoever they have occa- 
ſion. So that I cannot imagine what 
reaſon one of our Italian writers had 
to compare paban to the neat and beau- 
tiful city -of Palermo, whereas the for- 
mer is fo far from having any ſtreet 
like the Caſſaro in the latter, that the 
meaneſt houſe in Palermo far exceeds 
the beſt in 1pahan, which, exceptin 
ſome few belonging to the king an 
great lords, are all of mud walls, with 
only ſome bricks dry'd in the ſun in- 
termixt at every four ſpans. The high- 
er they riſe, the narrower they grow, 
elſe they could not bear their own 
weight; and becauſe theſe walls eaſily 
moulder away, they only ſtop the gap 
with a little morter, and they are ter- 
rals'd at the top. Tho? the ſtructure 
is ſo bad, yet it coſts much money; 
every dauber that makes the walls be- 
ing allow'd ſs carlines, that is, three 
ſhillings and ſix pence ; and the labou- 
rers about three carlines, near eighteen 
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to have a portico in the middle with a 
fountain, or ciſtern of water. On three 
of the ſides there are windows at the 
top to receive ſufficient light, under- 
neath ſmall arches to take the cool 
air, and rows of rooms with lattices 
curiouſly painted at the windows. Fur- 
ther in there is generally a great room, 
where there are quilts and pillows ſtuff*d 
with cotton to ſleep on. The ground 
is all cover'd with good carpets ſui- 
table to the quality of the owner. The 
palaces of great men ſeldom exceed 
two floors, and on the four ſides of 
the portico have two arch'd rooms to 
each, all adorn'd with Arabian paint- 
ing of ſeveral colours. In ſome rooms 
built for the women, there are com- 
monly lattices of wood well 1 
or of marble cut through with glaſs 
in the holes. The roof, as I ſaid before, 
is after the Neapolitan faſhion, and in 


ſummer they lie upon it becauſe of the 


great heat. It is made of earth mix'd 
with lime and bruis'd ſtraw, and with 
bricks burnt with fire, and they are 
very careful in winter not to let the 
ſnow lie long upon it, for fear of preſ- 
ang it down. 


he Perſians put their beſt furniture Furniture. 


in thoſe rooms, where they receive vi- 
ſits, in all the reſt there is nothing of 
value. The floor being cover'd with car- 
pets, they lie on it, being fatisfy*d with 
a quilt under and blanket over them. 


/pahan is fo populous both on account populouſ- 
of the wholeſomneſs of the air, and the nels. 


conveniency of trade, that they call it 
half the world ; and not without reaſon, 
as well for the diverſity of tongues ſpoke 
there, as for the prodigious wealth of 
its Bazars, and ſhops of all ſorts of 
commodities. | 

The father prior of the monaſtery 
where I reſided, underſtanding that my 
horſe was quite ſpent, on Tueſday the 
8th, order'd the beſt in the ſtable to be 
ſadled for me to make uſe of. Mount- 
ing him I went out attended by his ſer- 


vants to take a turn in the city. The firſt 3 
thing I ſaw was the tower the Perſians Kale tou 
call Monar-Kale, built by Scia-Abas the ©: 


great, covering it all with the bones of 
wild beaſts he kill'd in only one days 
hunting. They ſay that the workman 
telling him there wanted but one head to 
compleat the work, he caus'd his to be 
ſet in the place. Ir is about eighty ſpans 
high, and not above forty in compaſs. 


Thence I went to ſee the Dutch com- »,,.; 
panics houſe, where I found James companic: 
orghcamer their agent ſhooting turtle- houſe. 


doves in the garden, which was delici- 
ous 
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The general form of the houſes, is Houſe. 
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Sciarbach 
ſtreet or 
Way, 


ous for its fountains and curious rows of 
trees. After we had drank merrily he 
ſhew'd me a dozen horſes and mares, the 
fineſt any monarch in the world can be 
maſter of, as well for mettle, as the cu- 
rious ſpots of ſeveral colours, not infe- 
rior to the fineſt figure; nor could a 
painter colour them to more perfection. 
Thence he led me to ſee his little houſe 
of ſport, where he had ten hawks fit for 
all ſorts of birds, and beaſts, with ſer- 
vants to look to them; a cuſtom the 
have learnt from the Perſians, whoſe 
greateſt delight this is. He had ſeveral 

ipes of gold and ſilver ſet with jewels 
2 thoſe to ſmoke in that came to bear 
him company, by his fiſh-pond. In ſhorr, 
he liv'd great in all reſpects. 

Friday the ꝗth, the facher prior of the 
barefoot Carmelites, the father provincial 
of the Dominicans and other Franks, gave 
me the favour of a viſit, the provincial 
inviting me to a conſectation that was 
to be two days after. 

Saturday the roth, I rode ſeveral hours 
about the beſt ſtreets and Bazars, ſeeing 
vaſt wealthy ſhops of all ſorts of com- 
modities. Sunday the 1 1th, I went to Zul- 
fa with the father prior and tliree Portu- 
gueſe religious men ; and alighted at the 
monaſtery of the Dominicans, where the 
ceremony was perform'd by the arch- 
biſhop of Abraner, an Armenian of the 
ſame order. Here twenty four of us 
din'd, among whom was the pope's em- 
baſſador, monſignor Pidic, conſecrated 


archbiſhop of Babylon, who was to de- 


part for his reſidence at Hamedan; father 
Elias a Carmelite, archbiſhop elect of 
{ſpahan, another Sciran catholick arch- 
biſhop, the embaſſador of Poland, the 
father rector of the Feſuits, and other re- 
ligious and lay men. There was merry 
drinking the excellent wines of Sciras and 
Ipaban, during the dinner of moſt exqui- 

te varieties; the pope's and the Poliſh 
embaſſadors, and | archbiſhop of pa- 
han doing me the honour to drink my 
health firſt. Not to trouble the gueſts, 
it was left to the laſt to drink the pope's 
health ſtanding, as all did, every man 
holding a great noſegay in his hand, which 
went about. 

Both going and coming, we paſs'd 
through noble Bazars, and through the 
ſtreet of Sciarbach, ſo call'd, becauſe 
both ſides of it are ſhut in by four gar- 
dens of the kings, and in the Perſian 
tongue, Sciar is four, and Bach a gar- 
den or orchard. It begins at a deli- 
cate pleaſure-houſe with galleries cu- 
riouſly painted, which have a commu- 
nication with the royal palace, and this 

Vor. IV. 
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way the king comes out when he goes Grntrt 
to Zulfa to divert himſelf, or to other 1594. 


gardens. It runs a mile in length to 
the bridge, and is a musket-ſhot in 
breadth, The water runs along the 
middle of it in an handſome canal of 
ſtone, making four great pools in this 
length. On the ſides there are two or- 
derly rows of Cinar-trees, which are 
like the plane, within the walls, and 
two without, under which there are two 
pav'd paths, each of them four foot 
wide, and as high above the reſt of the 
way, for people to walk in the ſhade 
free from the horſes. Hither the Per- 
fians come in throngs to divert them- 
ſelves; ſmoaking, or eating fruit at ſe- 
veral ſhops, neatly built along it. Short 
of the bridge this way is cut by a branch 
of the river of Sanderic, which runs 
parallel to another, made after the ſame 
manner. To go to Zulfa, the bridge 
over the ſame river Sanderic or Rutcu- 
ria, muſt be paſs'd. It conſiſts of thirty 
five arches in length, and as many a- 
croſs z in the intervals whereof the na- 
tives ſtand and ſmoke, and take the air. 
Above there are two walls ſixteen ſpans 
high, and as long as the bridge, leav- 
ing a convenient ſpace in the middle, 
and as much towards the walls as ſe- 
veral perſons may go abreaſt, all along 
adorn'd with arches and niches, at due 
diſtances. | 


Beyond this bridge is the other ſtreet Another 
or way like this, above two miles long. ſtreet or 
At one end on the left is a pleaſure- Way 


houſe, calPd Teckci-Seis, built by kin 
Scia-Sofi, for a Darvis his favourite, F if 
paces further there are two more, 
ough not ſo large, yer equally beau- 
tiful. Then two other fine ſtructures 
with balconies above, to have the view 
of a curious fiſh-pond in the middle of 
it. Here the ground riſing, to hold on 
the ſame way, there are two ſtreets to 
aſcend, between which is a ſtructure, to 
keep the ground even. On both ſides at 
convenient diſtances there are little houſes 
of pleaſure, with curious fronts, through 
which there is a paſſage to ſeveral of the 
king's gardens adorn'd with trees of all 
ſorts. | 
After enjoying ſuch a curious pro- 
ſpe& upon ſo long and noble a way, we 


came to the king's great garden call'd Theking's 
Azar-gerib, three miles in length, and great gac- 
one in breadth. The firſt that occurs dens. 


is a ſtately front with double rows of 
balconies next the way, and excellent- 
ly painted next the garden, like the 
houſe, with figures after the European 
manner, in gold and blue. Ar the four 
angles are four fine towers, as well for 

K k ornament, 
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The park. 


A won- 
derful 
ſhower, 


ornament, as to ſerve for dovecotes. In 
the middle is a canal of water, which 
rebounds pleaſantly as it runs over the 
well-wrought ſtones ; and in other pla- 
ces, the ground being uneven, has de- 
lightful falls, which like glaſſes, re- 
flect the green of the Cinar-trees grow- 
ing along it. Further on oppoſite to 
the gate, is a great pool of water, 
with two galleries on the ſides paint- 
ed after the Mooriſh faſhion, where 
the king uſes to ſtand to take the air. 
Going ſtill forwards there is a little 
houſe in the midſt of the canal, under 
which is a mighty vault to contain wa- 
ter; beſides that which, for the diver- 
ſion of the royal family, is cover'd with 
a roof delicately painted, and ſupport- 
ed by wooden pillars. About the book 
there are balconies to enjoy the 
ſure of the canal, on all ſides. Fur- 
ther on the riſing ground, there are two 
other little pretty houſes painted like 
the reſt, for the women of the Aram to 
take their pleaſure, who have alſo a 
little boat to paſs their time on the pool 
there; and there is another houſe for 
them at the end of the canal and gar- 
den. On the ſides there are other ca- 
nals for thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to wa- 
ter the plants, and walks. In ſhort, this 
garden, what for extent, and what for 
the beauty of its trees, and variety of 
fruit and flowers, may compare with the 
ok INTE 

In our return we ſaw the park, where 
there were little above twenty tigers, li- 
ons, and other wild beaſts, ere we 
alſo ſaw three Pars, which are ſmall 
creatures about the bigneſs of a cat, 
with which they uſe to hunt deer, and 
other game, looſing theſe creatures af- 
ter them, when the hawks having faſt- 
ned on their heads, hinder their ſight 
with their wings. 

We met the general of the horſe, cal- 
led Saperſelar (we ſtood till he was paſs'd) 
with ſoldiers before him, beautiful- 
ly clad, having plumes of feathers of ſe- 
veral colours on their heads. He was 
about fifty years of age, well-counte- 
nanc'd, and wore great whiskers. 

Sunday the 11th, the prior of St. Au- 
guſtin ſhew'd me, a bit of a root about 
as big as a fitch, like liquorice, where- 
of a great quantity fell the year before 
from the sky, in the village of Caſe in 
the province of Meirva. The matter 
was thus: There was ſo great a ſcarcity 
in that province, and particularly in the 
aforeſaid village, by reaſon of the bad 
harveſt that year, that ſeveral people 
every day dy'd for mere hunger. An 
honeſt woman one day went out with 


lea- 
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abundance of people into the fields, and 
with many tears, implor'd the divine 
mercy, that all might not die ſo miſe- 
rably. God, who never fails us in di- 
ſtreſs, heard her prayer, and caus'd this 
root, like a heavenly manna to ſhower 
down from the sky, for three miles a- 
bout, during a night and a day, and 


ſuch vaſt plenty of it, that it was three 
ſpans thick on the ground. Gather- 


ing it, they made bread, of which the 
king and many great men at court, 
taſted 3 and thus the famiſh'd multi- 


Book l. 


tude was reliev'd. I ſhould never have 


believ'd it (nor do I think the reader 
will be eaſily convinc'd) had it not been 
atteſted to me, by all the religious of 
St. Auguſtin, father Elias of Mons, a bare- 
foot Carmelite, and biſhop of 1ſpaban, 
with all the fathers of his order, the Ar- 
menian biſhop of Nack-civan, the ambaſ- 
ſador of Poland, the father rector of the 
Fan all the French that were in the 


ing's ſervice, and all the Perſian per- 


ſons of quality I ſpoke with. I ſent a 
bit of it to my friend the councellor 
Amato Danio at Naples, for him to ſhew 


it to curious perſons. 

Monday the 12th, began the perſecu- 
tion an expulſion of the barefoot Carme- 
lite fathers of Zulfa, the Divan Beg, or 
government of Ipaban, going thither in 
perſon to carry the king's order: the 
reader I ſuppoſe will not be diſpleas'd 
with the relation. Thoſe fathers ha- 
ving of late years ſettled a little houſe 
at Zulfa, they thought of enlarging it, 
and building a good church. To this 
purpoſe they bought the houſe of an 
Armenian for fifty tomans, given them in 
alms by a catholick, but through neg- 
lect they omitted to regiſter the pur- 
chaſe in the king's books, according to 
the cuſtom of Perſia. The heretick Ar- 
menians, being ſet upon obſtructing the 
work already begun, made a 'great cla- 
mour, — * the king's order, which 

rohibits the exerciſe of any religion 
in Zulfa but the Armenian; the fathers 
on the other ſide, thought they ought 
not to give over their work ; having the 
king's leave to build in any part of his 
kingdom whatſoever. From words it 
came to actions; for two thouſand Ar- 
menians aſſembling, went to break open 
the Carmelites gate, and they had doubt- 
leſs committed ſome outrage, had not 
the ambaſſador of Poland ſent his peo- 
ple to keep them off, The catholicks 
of Mpaban had ſeveral meetings to put a 
ſtop to this groung evil, but could make 
nothing o 
were rich; and one Stephen Vert-abiet, or 
preacher, having gather'd 3000 Wenn 

that 


Perſecu- 
tion of the 
Carmelites 


it, becauſe the Armenians 
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that is 57000 crowns of Naples, had 

reſented the queen mother, and the 
King's favourites, and by that means 
obtain'd the order he deſir'd. The firſt 
thing the Divan Beg, who put it in exe- 
cution, did, was to ask father Elias, 
whether he had any inſtrument, or deed 
to ſhew for the ſale. The father could 
ſhew none, becauſe it was not in due 
form; and on the other ſide the ſeller, 
being threatned by the hereticks, ſaid 
he had not ſold it, but that being in- 
debted fifty tomans to the monaſtery, 
father Elias had taken it from him by 
force. He deny'd, alledging he had 
bought it legally, with the conſent of 
the ſeller ; but the Divan Beg interrupt- 
ing him, faid, What, do you take the 
king's ſubjets houſes away by force, with- 
out any deeds to ſhew? And at the ſame 
time order'd all the works to be demo- 
liſh'd, and ſhutting up the monaſtery, ſea'd 
the gates. Father Elias asking, Whether 
that was the uſage they gave the king's 
gueſts in Perſia? The other anſwer'd, 
That therefore it was they did not proceed 
to puniſh them more ſeverely: The Di- 
van returning to the city, ſent twelve of 
his men to command father Elias and his 
three companions in the king's name, 
immediately to depart Zulfa ; and not 
preſume to ſet foot there again, upon 
penalty of 100 tomans. The good fa- 
thers ſet out amidſt that rabble, that 
was to conduct them by order of the 
governour of Mpaban; but by the way 
they met two fathers of St. Auguſtin 
(ſent to meet them out of civility by 
father Gaſpar dos Reys, prior of the mo- 
naſtery where I lay) who mounted them 
on their horſes. Being come before the 
Divan, they with much difficulty ob- 
tain'd leave to remain in the Poliſh am- 
baſſador's houſe. The mutiny had been 
great at Zulfa, and no leſs the joy of 
the hereticks, who with extraordinary 
inſolence, threatned to expel the Fe- 
ſuits and Dominicans ; ir as on the pro- 
tection of Aga-Camal (a black eunuch, the 
king's favourite) the queen-mother, and 
ſeveral great men, for which reaſon 
the aforeſaid ambaſſador thought fit 
to ſend his retinue, to guard the * 
ſuits houſe. There being reaſon to fear 
that all the catholick miſſioners would 
be baniſh'd, the aforemention'd father 
Gaſpar, and other Portugueſe fathers, who 
were in great eſteem, went on Tueſday 
the 13th to Zulfa, to acquaint Vert- abiet, 
that if he intended to expel the other 


religious men, as he had done the Car- 
melites, it would be look'd upon as an 
open declaration of his being an enemy 


to catholicks; and if ſo, the king of 
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Portu al, and other catholick princes GemerLLty 


would not fail to take their meaſures ac- 
cordingly. 
forewarn' d him, that this indiſcreet zeal 
of his would be the cauſe of all the 
miſchief that ſhould befall the Armenian 
merchants in chriſtendom. Tho' this 
Vert-abiet was a hot-headed old fellow, 
and anſwer'd at firſt that he valu'd not 
kings when the falvation of his flock. 
lay at ſtake ; yet the prior and his vi- 
car, who was excellently skill'd in the 
oriental languages, manag'd it ſo diſ- 
creetly, that they prevail'd with him, 
before their faces, to tear the Rogam or 
ng order for baniſhing all ca- 
tholick fathers; declaring he did it for 
their ſakes. 

It is not to be admir'd, that all theſe 
fathers having Rogams for their foun- 
dations, the Armenians ſhould ſo eaſily 
obtain others contradictory to them; 
becauſe the king liv'd in ſtupidity, be- 


1694. 


Adding, that as a friend, he 


ing altogether govern'd by others. The Stupidity 


he led, can ſcarce be call'd life ; ff 


for no ſooner did he awake from the 
profound ſleep, caus'd by the brisk 
wine of Sciras and other places in Per- 
ſia, but he fell to drinking again, and 
when he could not hold the glaſs, his 
cup-bearer gave him three bumpers. 
Then being ſomewhat recover'd, he 
took three more with his own hand, till 
being again overcome with the fumes of 
wine, he lay down to ſleep; and thus 
he ſpent his days between ſleeping and 
a ſhadow of waking, He could not 
ſorbear drinking as he fate in council 
and very often ſleep overcoming him, 
the aſſembly broke up without doing 
any thing. Perſons of credit told me, 
that Scia-Abas the great, having lain 
the "og. the Uſbechs, he made a 
diſh of his skull ſet in gold; and that 
the king we now ſpeak of, out of his 
barbarous and bloody inclination, uſing 
to drink out of it upon ſolemn occa- 
ſions, it once pp he did ſo in the 
preſence of that king's ſucceſſor's am- 
baſſador. He ask'd him in jeſt, be- 
ther he knew what that diſh was made 
of ? and the other anſwering, he did not ; 
he faid, This is your king's head. The 
ambaſſador turning away, very diſcreet- 
ly anſwer'd, My king was happy amidſt 
his misfortunes, in dying by the hand of 
fo great a monarch ; but to me he appears 
much more glorious at preſent, ſince J ſee 
his memory preſervd by ſo mighty a kin 

as your majeſty, This anſwer was ſo wel 

taken, that 2 the future the ambaſſa- 
dor was deny'd nothing he ask'd. | 


Whilſt 
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Puniſh- 
ment of an 
Armenian 
Convert. 


The Mei- 
dan. | 


Whulſt the Portugueſe fathers labour'd 
with much chriſtian charity about the 
affair of Zulfa, another no way con- 
temptible accident happened on Wedne/- 
day the 14th. The king's order was no- 
tified to Coggia Marcard, a catholick 
Armenian, for him to pay 300 tomans. 
Some ſaid this was becauſe he had been 
concern'd in the laſt troubles, by aſſiſt- 
ing father Elias ; others, and this was 
the moſt probable opinion, ſaid it was, 
becauſe having alter'd his religion, he 
had not embrac'd the Mahometan, as 
the laws of the realm direct. They ſaid, 
that the Divan Beg being inform'd of it, 
had ſent to ask the opinion of the A- 
xond (who is the chief in religious mat- 
ters, and judges. of weddings, divorces, 
buying, ſelling, bartering, and other 
contracts, whether they are valid or not) 
and that he had declar'd he ought to 
be burnt alive. The king thinking this 
ſentence too ſevere, chang'd it into a 
fine of 2000 tomans, but afterwards, 
at the requeſt of Marcara's daughter, 
who was in the Aram, he came down 
to 550. i | 
The Armenians not ſatisfy'd with per- 
ſecuting the catholicks, us'd their en- 
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deavours to do all the ill offices they 
could to the ambaſſador, who ſupport- 
ed their cauſe. The Vizier had ſome 
months ſince given him his anſwer, thar 
the king did not defign to break the 
peace with the Turks, and the ambaſſa- 
dor preſſing to be diſmiſs'd by the king, 
theſe baſe Armenians repreſented him in 
ſuch manner to the miniſters of ſtate, that 
on Thurſday the 15th, oor again ſent him 
orders to be gone; adding, that ſince 
he was not ſatisfy d to be diſmiſs'd by 
the prithe miniſter, they would ſend an 
inferior perſon to do it ; refuſing at the 
fame time to give him the allowance 
for three months fince he was firſt dif- 
miſs*'d, and a ſuitable attendance to go 
away, much leſs to pay the hire of his 
houk. for the time to come. 

Friday the 16th, as I was at dinner 
with the fathers, the ambaſſador came 
in, and fitting down among us, ſaid, he 
would certainly be gone for Poland by 
the laſt day of Auguſt, whether he had 
the kings anſwer or not; ſince there was 


no likelihood of the Perſians engaging 


in a war againſt the Turts; as his ma- 
ſter deſir'd. 


CHAP. VI. 


The Deſcription of the Meidan and Royal Palace, and an Account of ſome 
Paſſages that happened. 


HE .Meidan or ſquare I went to ſee 

on Saturday the 17th, is the beſt 
ſtructure in Mpaban, built by king Scia- 
Abas; being made by the model of an- 
other, now ruin'd near the monaſtery, 
where I lay, where there liv'd a. prince 
of the Perſian race. It is a quarter of 
a mile in length from north to ſouth, 
and about half that breadth from eaſt to 
weſt. It may compare with, and per- 
haps exceed the beſt ſquares in Europe, 
in the uniformity and beauty of the ar- 
ches, ſhops, windows of the ſecond floor, 
and of all its other parts. There is 
this difference betwixt it and that of 
St. Mark at Venice, that the arches of 
the Meidan are ſhut up with walls and 
portico's at convenient diſtances, to give 


way to go in; whereas in Venice they 


are open, The front of this laſt is a- 
dorn'd with marble and ſtatues, and the 
other with bricks. But on the other 
hand the Meidan is much larger than 
St. Mark's place. 

The ſhops below ſerve for trade, and 
the rooms above to live in, being all 
arch'd. About it is a ſtone canal, which 


| Has not water at all times, or in all 


with diſhes in 


places, and ſometimes it ſtands in ſeve- 
ral parts of it and ſtinks. Of all the 
trees Scia-Abas caus'd to be brought thi- 
ther, there are but few ſtanding, and 
they have neglected to plant others in 
5 . of thoſe that decay'd. 


e royal palace has two principal The pa. 
gates, one calPd Ala-Capi, the other "day 


Daulet-Cuna, near the Meidan on the 
welt ſide of it. That of Ala- Capi leads 
into a long walk, where there are ſmall 
rooms for the criminals that retire thi- 
ther, as to a ſafe ſanctuary. The king 
cannot refuſe to hear their complaints, 
perhaps of wrongs done them by his 
miniſters, becauls being there, they 
think themſelves under the ſhelter of 
his mercy. At the end of this lane or 
way is a gate call'd Hali, on the thre- 
ſhold whereof is a round ſtone, held in 
great veneration by the Perſians. Over 
it is a great ſquare balcony with the 
roof nobly gilt and painted, and ſup- 
ported by twenty wooden pillars a- 
dorn'd after the fame manner. About 
it hang ſeveral pictures of European, 
eir hands, to flatter 
the prince's humour, In the middle of it 
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is a delicate fountain, to which the wa- 
ter is convey'd with much labour and 
ingenuity. This place is open on three 
ſides, and on the fourth is the royal 
throne; becauſe he uſes to come thither 
to {re all the publick rejoycings or ſports 
in the great ſquare. The mot diverting 
is that of the arrow, the king cauſing a 
gold cup to be hung to a tree, which 1s 
given as à reward to him, who riding a 
full ſpeed, when he is paſt the trees, turns 
about and ſhoots it down with an arrow. 

The gate of Daulet-Cuna, that is, the 
gate of juſtice, which is moſt us'd, is 
guarded by ſeveral companies of foot, 
and troops of horſe. Along before theſe 
two gates there are one hundred and ten 
pieces of cannon brought from Ormuz, 
when it was taken from the Portugueſe ; 
but they are all falconets, except nine 
midling pieces. Beyond this uſeleſs front 
of cannon is a portico, which leads to the 
back door of the palace, call'd Der-mod- 
back, or the gate of the kitchin, through 
which all proviſions are brought in. 
Near it is the great treaſurer's apart- 
ment, who was then a white eunuch, 
who has the keys of the great treaſure, 
which is never touch'd but when the 
crown 1s in the utmoſt want, there be- 
ing another apartment for the ſoldi- 
ers pay. Only the revenues of gar- 
dens, caravanſeras, and other ſtructures 
belonging to the king are put into the 


great treaſury. And it is here to be ob- 


ſerv'd, that taxes and impoſitions be- 
ing forbidden by their falſe prophet, 
the Mahometan princes think 
rais'd by them wrongfully got, and 
therefore do not lay out a farthing of 
it for their table, but make uſe of the 
revenues of their gardens and houſes, 
The great Mogul now reigning is ſo ſcru- 
pulous in this point, that he will not 
maintain himſelf upon his revenue; but 


| tho? he is above eighty years of age 


Scech-loft 
all; / 
M.ſue. 


makes caps himſelf, and preſents them to 
the Chams, who whether they will or no 


muſt pay twenty or thirty thouſand 
ſite to 


crowns a piece for them. Op 
this gate of Der-mod- back is a building 
encloſs'd, where there are ſeveral ſorts of 
artificers, and particularly Franks, who 
work for the king. There are ſeveral 
other gates about it, and eſpecially a pri- 
vate one, through which the king uſes 
to go to the Moſque of Maſcit-Scia. 

On the 8 hangs, to no pur- 
poſe, the bell belonging to the clock of 
Ormuz, given by the Auguſtinians to Scia- 
Abas the great. On the eaſt is the 


Moſque of Scech-loft-alla, conſiſting of 
only one cupola, cover'd with ſmall tiles 


of ſeveral colours. 
Vol. IV, 
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On the ſouth is the king's Moſque call'd Genet 
Maſcit-Scia. It has a beautiful front of 1594. 
the ſame workmanſhip, with two towers TYP 
on the ſides, ending at the top like tur- Age. 


the money 
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bants. The firſt gate leads into a court 
or cloiſter of an irregular ſort of fi- 
ure, whoſe arches are adorn'd with the 
ame bricks or tiles. The ſecond gate 
which is cover'd with plates of ſilver is 
the way into the Moeſque, which is all 
over painted within after the Arabian 
manner and gilt, ſo that the arches ſeem 
to vie in beauty with the pavement, 
which is cover'd with the richeſt car- 
pets the country affords. 


In the middle of the ſquare or mar- Commo- 
from the tree of the arrow dities fold 
Moſque, they ſell wood and coals; bere. 


ket-place, 

to ths 
from the Moſque to the bell, old iron, 
horſe-furnitures, carpets and other things, 
but all of them at ſecond hand ; thence 
to the Moſque of Scech-loft-alla, they ſell 
fouls, pigeons, meat ready dreſt. The 
reſt of the ſquare towards the palace is 
uite clear and without ſhops, becauſe 
e king comes thither ſometimes to ſee 
bulls and other wild beaſts baited. Bur 
there are mountebanks and merry-an- 
drews that repair thither to impoſe their 
nonſenſe upon the ignorant multitude, 
and divert them with their fopperies ; 
and the peaſants on Friday, which is 
their feſtival, come to fell their fruit, 
and the labour of the reſt of the week. 
On the inſide along the Bazar there 
are ſhops where they fell red leather, 
ſkins to carry water under the camels 
bellies, and other things made of lea- 
ther. Hard by there are ſhops that 
ſell bows and arrows, and others of 
drugs and ſpice. Then in the caravan- 
ſeras there are in this great ſquare, on 
the ſouth-ſide, that is from the Moſque 
to the eaſt angle, they ſell ſaddles, bri- 
dles, and all horſe-furniture ; from the 
Moſque. to the weſt angle, are bookſel- 
lers and book-binders. The weſt fide, 
from the north angle to the palace, 
is taken up with people that ſell glaſs 
baubles brought from Nuremberg and 
Venice. Between the two gates of Aga- 
Capi and Daulet-Cuna, there are wretch- 
ed Armenians who make rings, and 
cut ſeals on common ſtones. From 
the palace to the ſouth angle, all the 
arches ſerve for coffee-houſes where they 
ſmoke ; for beſides the noble 7 
which is like an amphitheatre, there 
is a great fountain of water in the mid- 
dle, where the Perſians fill the bottle 
they have to their pipes, that the ſmoke 
may come the cooler to their mouths. 
This place being very much frequented, 
the Dervices repair to it morning and 
I. I evening 
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GzmeLLt evening to Chatter till they foam at the 
1694+ mouth, for ſome ſmall reward they af- 


Caravan- 
ſoras. 


terwards receive from the hearers, 

The Armenians have the ſhops in their 
little caravanſera near the Meidan, not 
far from the famous caravanſera founded 
by the mother of Scia-Abas the ſecond, 
This has two floors, a great pond in the 
middle, and gates at the four angles, 
which formerly led to four other cara- 
vanſeras, but at preſent there are only two. 

It is to be obſerv*d that tho? people are 
not receiv*d gratis in theſe caravanſeras, 
of royal foundation, yet ray are pre- 
ferable to the others for the ſecurity of 
the goods ; for if any thing happens to 
be loſt, the keeper of them is accounta- 
ble for it; as alſo for all commodities 
truſted out and enter'd in his book, with 
the names of the buyers and ſellers. 
On this account the ſellers pay two in 
the hundred, and the keeper is oblig*d to 
recover the full price. Beſides the Mei- 
dan 1s well guarded at night (as are all 
the other Bazars) by perſons kept in pay 
for that purpoſe 3 for tho* the traders 
ſhops and cheſts be well lock'd, yet the 
things of ſmall value and great bulk are 
left in the open market-place, cover'd 
with a tent. 

From the angle form*d by the north 
and weſt ſides there is a pa into a 
great Bazar, where they ſell linnen and 
ſhooes. Thence is a way into a greater, 
where they ſell all manner of braziers 
ware, and ſaws, and there live the dy- 
ers; at the end of it is an excellent ca- 
ravanſera where they ſell muſk and red 
leather. r 

On the north ſide there are ſcimitars, 
tongs, and other inſtruments of iron 
and braſs, and before the gate ſeveral 
ſorts of precious ſtones. er theſe 
ſhops is a long gallery ſupported by 
pillars, where every night there is a 
diſpleaſing concert of fifes, drums, and 
other inſtruments, as has been ſaid of 
other cities; within it there are rooms 
for the chief of the muſicx. Oppoſite 
to it, in this place, there are two pillars 
ſeven ſpans high, and the ſame diſtance 
from one another, to play at mall a 
horſe-back, which is done ſtriking the 
ball a gallop to drive it between the two 
pillars. 

The gate before mention'd leads to 
ſome arches where they ſell rich cloth 
of gold and ſilver, flks, and Indian 
ſtufts. The eaſt ſide of the Moſque to 
the north angle, is taken up with ſhops 
of all ſorts of ſmall works in filk. From 
thence to the ſouth angle there are 
turners, and people that beat cotten, 
and in the porticos there are ſmiths, 
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who make nails, horſe-ſhooes and the 
like. | 
Going 
which is near the houſe of the Trench 
Capuc bins, and adjoyning to the ſoutn 
wall of the town. It is two miles in 
compaſs; for wichin it there are Ba- 
zars, and the dwellings of the king's 
ſlaves, who are voluntary renegadoes, 
only for this honour, and their mainte- 
nance. It is twice as long as broad, and 
altogether defenceleſs ; its ſcurvy tow- 
ers being of earth, as is all the wall. 
Here the King keeps all the rarities he 
buys, or are ſent him as preſents by the 
governours of provinces and ſtrangers. 
Sunday the 18th, I went to hear maſs 
at the church of the bare foot Carmelites, 
to repay the viſit to F. Elias, biſhop- 
ele& of Ipahan. Monday the 19th, I 
went again to the Meidan, to ſee the Di- 
van-Begs Sciatter, or foot-man run, in or- 
der to be admitted to ſerve the king. He 
had on a pair of ſhort open breeches, as 
our foot- men wear, with three horſe- bells 
hanging down from his waſte. His thighs 
and legs were naked, and anointed with 
a ſort of greaſe to prevent wearineſs ; as 
formerly thoſe that exercis'd in the Gym- 
naſia, anointed themſelves with oil. He 
run from the gate of Ala- Capi, to a ſtone 
on the mountain three miles from the ci- 
ty. He was to run it ſeven times with- 
out eating, but only drinking ; every 
time taking up a little flag plac'd by the 
oal, and then, if found fit to be the 
ing's Sciatter, he was admitted. The 
Perſian nobility generally keep many of 
them for grandeur. 


In the mean while, Stephen the Yert- Difference 


abiet, who was independent of the pa- 
triarch, with four other biſhops, not 
ceaſing to contrive againſt the remajn- 
der of the catholick miſſioners at 24 
it pleas'd God that another Yert-abiet, 
whoſe name was John, rais'd a furious 
perſecution againſt him. This man had 
been arch-biſhop of Zulfa, but being 
depriv*d of his dignity by Stephen, he 
became a catholick ; and retiring to 
Ala-Capi, with one of his religious men 
(relying on the 3 of the former 
Kalanter of Zulfa, who was become a 
Mabometan) accus'd him of having 
books againſt Mabomel. His houſe be- 
ing ſearch'd, two books were found, onc 
of them printed fifty years before in 
the Armenian language by another See- 
pben a Vert-abiet, containing many re- 
proaches againſt the Mabometan reli- 
gion. The matter being examin'd, and 
the book interpreted by a renegado Ar- 
menian, in the preſence of the Nabab, 
and the Sceik leſſon, or Axond, two pers 
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ſons tranſcribing it into the Perſian 
tongue 3 Stephen was condemn'd to be 
burn'd alive ; notwithſtanding he urg'd 
before the court, that the book was 
compos'd by another Stephen, a Poliſh 
Yert-abiet at 1ſmaizen, and that the other 
manuſcript was falſify*d by the informers. 
The king, who had no good opinion of 
thoſe eccleſiaſtical judges, would not ſuf- 
fer the ſenrence to be executed; all the 
city being in expectation to ſee that cri- 
minal put to death. Knowing how rich 
the archbiſhop was, it was always my 
opinion, That by the help of his power- 
ful friends he would fave his life, which 
did not only prove true, but moreover 
inſtead of being puniſh'd, he receiv*d 
from the queen-mother, the Calant, or 
veſt of honour; with orders to his ac- 
cuſers to return to Zulfa, under his ju- 
riſdiction, or to live with the Franks, if 
they were catholicks. 

Tueſday the 20th, in the evening I ſaw 
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at the. bridegroom's houſe, a great com- 

ny of men and women, moſt of them 
with lighted candles in their hands, it 
being then night, went to receive the 
bride. Half an hour after, ſhe was con- 
ducted between two women, cover'd with 
a white linnen cloth from head to foot, 
which made them look like ghoſts. After 
them follow'd many other women, and 
then men, one of whom carry'd a great 
wax candle worth ten crowns, The bride- 
room very unmannerly, went out but 
our ſteps from his houſe to meet the 
bride. This is the cuſtom among the 
poor people ; but among the better ſort 
theſe ceremonies are perform'd a horſe- 
back in great ſtate, and abundance of 
lights ſet up in the ſtreets they are to 
paſs through. 


CHAP, VII. 
The Funeral of Scia-Selemon, King of Perſia; the Sacrifice of the Camel; the 
Original, Marriages, Funerals, Religion, and Habit of the Goris. 


Sickneſs of Edneſday the 21ſt, it was known 
the king of abroad that the king was fallen 
Perſia, and 2% 


his charity 


fick, or rather grown worſe of his con- 
tinual 1 fits, occaſion'd. by 
too much wine. Being with good rea- 
ſon apprehenſive of his life, on Thur/- 
day the 22d, he order'd 3700 tomans to 
be diſtributed among the poor; and or- 
ders to be ſent to al the governors of 


provinces to releaſe all the priſoners in 


the kingdom. | 
Friday the 23d, I din'd with the dire- 
Etor of the Dutch company, who was ex- 
traordinary civil to me; and Saturday the 
24th, I went out a ſhooting, and kill'd 
abundance of doves, whereof there are 
vaſt numbers about the country. Sun- 
day the 25th, going to hear maſs at the 
barefoot Carmelites, I was inform'd by 
father Elias, That the Yert-abiet, by his 
great power, had diſappointed all the en- 
deavours of the catholicks, for re eſta- 
bliſhing their miſſion in Zulfa, Monday 
the 26th, having nothing to do, I went 
out to divert me with the prior, and 
other fathers of our houſe. Tueſday the 
27th, the news was ſpread abroad that 


the king was in his agony. Wedneſday. 


the 28th, father Elias came to viſit me, 
and to tell me, that there being no hopes 
of redreſs in their affair, they muſt have 
all that had happen'd authentically atteſt- 
ed, in order to obtain letters of recom- 


mendation from all the chriſtian princes 
in Europe, to the court of Perſia. 


Thurſday the 29th, the king's death was The king 
made publick about noon, the eunuchs dies. 


and Kilar-Aga/i, or chief of the ſlaves 
appearing with their garments rent, which 
is the mourning us'd among the Per- 


ans; upon which news the Saper-Selar 


ran ſo haſtily to the palace, that his horſe 
fail'd him, and he broke his leg. The 
body was remov'd the ſame day to the 
garden call'd Bag-ſce-keel-Sultan ; where 
It was waſh'd in a fountain by the Caſul- 
Baſci. This man is the chief of the 
waſhers of the dead, who never exer- 
ciſes his office, but, when the king dies, 
and has for his reward fifty tomans, 
and the cloaths, with all that is found 
upon the king, even to the carpet that 
covers him. After he was waſh'd after 
the Mabometan faſhion, he was laid in 
a room ſtretch'd out on a carpet, to 
be carry'd thence to Kom, to the tombs 
of his anceſtors. . The phyſician that 
attended him in his ſickneſs, was appre- 
hended to be put to death, or baniſh'd, 
according to the cuſtom of the Perſian 
court, to keep the Mahometan phyſicians 
in awe. But it was reported this man 
would be kept a priſoner for life. It 
was alſo reported, that as the king was 
breathing his laſt, being exhorted to 
make a good end by the Axond, who 
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the nuptial ceremonies us'd in Perſia, a Gemerti 
man and woman both ſlaves, that liv'd 1694. 
near our houſe being marry'd. When Fa. 
they had eaten their bellies full of pilau ding. 


132 
Gem is the ſecond judge in religious affairs; 
1694- he ſent to the Nabab their high prieſt 
for a cloth to wrap his body in, ſaying, 
He would carry nothing that belong'd to 
this world. 

Alms. All the while till the coronation of 
the new king, a thouſand Cangaris, or 
great diſhes of pilau were diſtributed 
out of the king's kitchin, with as ma- 
ny of ſweet-meats to Mullab's, and poor 
people, for the good of the dead man's 
oul. 

Why this Scia-Selemon dy'd at the age of fifty 

King chan- three, when he had reign'd thirty years. 

name. He was exalted to the throne by the 


name of Scia-Sofi the ſecond, but after- 
wards falling deſperately ſick, he chang'd 


his name as follows. It is the cuſtom 
of Perſia, that when the king falls ſick, 
all the prime men, and governours of 
provinces ſend a great quantity of gold 
coin 1n a baſon of the ſame metal, ſet 
with jewels. This is wav'd over the 
king's head three times, faying theſe 
words, Patſcia baſcena curbon olſon ; that 
is, This money 1s 1 for the health 
of the king's bead. It the king reco- 
vers, It is given to the poor, with other 
gifts of his ſervants; if he dies, it is 


put into the treaſury. The Armenians. 


alſo ſend their money, but the ſame 
words are not ſpoke, only, Baraſad-duk ; 
that is, Deſign'd for alms. The ki 

being nothing the better for all theſe 
preſents, the three phyſicians that at- 
rended him were. ill us'd ; as if it had 
been in their power to cure him imme- 
diately. The others therefore fearing 
they ſhould fare worſe, perſuaded the 


king, that the cauſe of his ſickneſs, was 


the aſtrologers not knowing how to 
chuſe a lucky hour for his exaltation to 
the throne, and therefore it was requi- 
ſite he ſhould again take poſſeſſion in 
a more favourable minute, and change 
his name. The Perſians having much 
faith in ſuch fopperies, the king eaſily 
give ear to their advice; and the aſtro- 
logers and phyſicians having choſen a 
fortunate hour, a day was appointed 
for the new coronation. But it being 
unlawful for the king, according to the 


 Mabometan ſuperſtition to perform this 


action, without he had firſt overthrown 
and expelPd ſome wrongful pretender, 


or uſurper of the crown; he caus'd a 


Gori to be apprehended, who faid he 
was deſcended from the antient ſtock of 
the Ruſtans, who were ſovereigns of 
Perſia and Parthia, and to be plac'd 
on the throne on his back againſt a 
wooden image. Then he caus'd all the 
great men to come to honour him as 
their lawful king, till the fortunate hour 
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was come, and as ſoon as it did, that 
very moment an officer with his ſcimi- 
tar cut off the head of the wooden image, 
and the Gori ran away ; after which 
the king aſcended the throne, was 1a- 
luted by the nobility, girt on his ſcimi- 
tar, and put the S 's cap on his head, 
which are the ceremonies of taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown among the Perſians, 
changing his name of Sofi for that of 
Selemon. From that time the altrologers 
loſt the king's favour, and the phyſi- 
clans Nami it. 


Scia-Selemon was born of a Georgian The king' 
woman, and having led his life before cruelty 


he came to the crown, either among 


women, or black eunuchs, he could 


learn nothing but cruelty or laſciviouſ- 
neſs. Giving way to his bloody genius, 
he at firſt govern'd with too much ri- 
our and ſeverity, whereof what he did 
b one of his concubines is no ſmall 
example. Ir being the cuſtom, tho' un- 
fit and barbarous, for the kings of Perſia 
to marry their concubines to mean per- 
ſons, contrary to the practice of the 
Ottomans, who beſtow them on the 
rime Baſſa's, Scia-Selemon gave her he 
ov*d beſt to a Gozor, or waſher ; but 
the great love he bore her prevailing, 
he took her away again into the Aram, 
ſending her husband, by whom ſhe then 
had ſix children, away upon ſome ho- 
nourable employment. The king one 


day out of curioſity, or rather jealouſy, 


ask'd her, which of the two ſhe lov'd 
beſt ; and ſhe anſwering boldly, her hus- 


band, becauſe with him ſhe liv'd in God's 


grace; the king in a rage, order'd her 
to be caſt into the river. Love pre- 
vail'd over his barbarous inclination, ſo 
that execution being delay*d, he inclin'd 
to forgive her, as it did ſome months 
after, when he order'd her to be burn'd 
alive; fo that ſhe is ſtill living in the 
Aram. 1 

He continu'd this ſeverity for ſeveral 
years, putting to-death many great men 
of his court upon very ſlight occaſions ; 
but afterwards addicting himſelf altoge- 
ther to drunkenneſs, and the pleaſures 
of the Aram, he ſo abſolutely loſt his 
authority, that he had nothing left but 
the bare name of a king ; leaving the 
whole charge of the government to 
Mirza-Taher, the prime Vizier, who had 
gain'd the firſt place in his favour. This 
man was the greateſt thief in the world, 
and not H e. his great age of eigh- 


ty years, becauſe he found himſelf ſtrong 


in body, he minded nothing but who 


bid moſt, and ſometimes would ſtoop 


ſo low as to take a crown. They ſaid, 
that being one day ask'd by the king 


how 
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how many children he had, he anſwer'd, 
he did not remember their number ; but 
that he would go home and write them 
down. He roſe to this high pitch of pre- 
ferment by the king's liking ſome verſes 
he made. | 

Among other extravagancies commit- 
ted by this king through exceſſive drink- 
ing, it is reported, that Achbar, the ſon 
of the Great Mogul (who fled under his 
protection from his father) being in pre- 
{ence among many Perſian noble men, 
he laid his hand to his ſword to wound 
thoſe great men, and had done it, but that 
they ſav'd themſelves by flight. Some 
time after he ask'd Achbar, what he 
thought of that action; who wiſely an- 
ſwer'd, That he was very abſolute in his 
throne. He allow'd this prince twelve 
tomans a day, beſides his houſe, and all 
neceſſaries for his ſtable. 

When he was ſometimes preſs'd to 
make war upon the Turk, the opportu- 
nity being ſo favourable, that a better 
could never be had; he anſwer'd, That 
having once conſented to make a peace, 
he was not to break his faith. His friends 
ſtill urging that, 'nevertheleſs the Turk, 
when he had ended the war with the 
chriſtians, would begin again with him 
he inconſiderately anſwer'd, he ſhould be 
fatisfy*d, as long as he had Ipaban left 
him. Theſe thoughts were infus'd into 
him by his prime miniſter, who was 
look'd upon to be of the Turkiſh ſect, 
and by ſome counſellors, who were of 


opinion, that when the chriſtian princes 


had deſtroy'd the Turks, they would not 
forbear falling upon others. 

Yet he was at war with Suboan Colican, 
king of the Usbecks, and to his great loſs, 
for the following reaſon. That king's bro- 
ther being to go to Mecca with the queen, 
and a retinue of 3000 Tartars; Scia-Se- 
lemon in the firſt place, would not al- 
low above 200 of them to come into 
Tſpahan ; and afterwards having a casket 
of - jewels left in his cuſtody, to be re- 
ſtor'd when thoſe princes return'd ; know- 
ing the queen came without her kinſman, 
who dy'd by the way, he made her go 
by the way of Sciras, and not through 
Iſpaban, without ever reſtoring her 
Jewels. 

Friday the goth, I return'd to the Mei- 
dan, to ſee the preparations for the fune- 
ral, and found a great multitude of poor 
in the king's Moſque, to devour the pi- 
lau given them for the good of the dead 
man's foul. I din'd with the Poliſb am- 


baſſador, who invited me to be one of 

his company, when he attended the new 

king, which was very acceptable to me, 

that I might ſee the palace. That night 
Vol. IV. 
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logers, at ſeven of the cloc 


was to be cut for the king's coronation 
robes. 


Saturday the laſt day of the month, Funeral. 


all perſons were forbid departing the 
city till the king was proclaim'd. The 
ambaſſadors were confin'd to their hou- 
ſes, and the Mogul's ſon had guards ſet 
upon him. Sunday the iſt of Auguſt, at- 
ter noon, the obſequies were perform'd. 
An hundred camels and mules led the 
way, loaded with ſweetmeats, and other 
proviſions, to be given on the road to 
a thouſand perſons that accompany'd the 
body. Then came the body in a large 
litter, cover'd with cloth of gold, and 
carry'd by two camels, led by the Na- 
zar, or king's ſteward. On the ſides 
went two ſervants burning the moſt pre- 
cious ſweets in two fire-pans of gold, 
and a multitude of Mullab's, ſaying their 
prayers in a very noiſy manner. Next 
follow'd another horlſe-litter cover'd with 
red and green cloth, to ſerve in caſe the 
firſt ſhould break, and then all the great 
men of the court with their garments 
rent, and a- foot, except the Atmath- 
Dulet, who was permitted to ride, be- 
cauſe of his great age. Whereſoever he 
went there were heard lamentations, and 
a diſmal noiſe of the ſubjects; the com- 

ny ſtill increaſing, till they came to 
be ten thouſand. He was carry'd a mile 
from the city to the garden of Bax-Sofi- 
Mirza, whither I went to ſee him. I 
found him in the fame litter encompaſs'd 
by Mullab's, under a great arch. Not 
long after the Kilar-Agaſi came to diſtri- 
bute pilau to thoſe that were to attend 
the body ; which, when they had eaten, 
they ſet out about half an hour after 
night, to carry it to Kom, without any 
order, but in confuſion ; having taken 
off the camels uſual trappings, and dock'd 
the horſes tails. They faid, that as they 
paſs'd through the villages, the peaſants 
would come out to meet them, and would 
cut their fleſh in a barbarous manner, in 
token of grief. 


Monday the 2d of Auguſt, being the Sacrifice 


feaſt of the Portiuncular, I perform'd my 
devotions. The ſacrifice of the camel 
being to be perform'd on Tueſday the 3d, 
I mounted betimes to go ſee it ; and pal- 
ſing by the Deroga's houſe, ſaw abun- 
dance of people waiting to ſee the wretch- 
ed beaſt that was condemn'd to death, 
come out. In ſhort, within an hour we 
ſaw it led in a collar by two executio- 
ners, and the Neroga after them. Fol- 
lowing the crowd out of the city, I took 
notice of the ſtately bridge, call Sciras, 
over the river Fairs: t has thirty three 
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being choſen as foftunate by the aſtro-Geuzre 


the cloth 1594. 
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GiueLLr good arches, and on them high walls of hanging in the middle; aſcending ſix ſteps, W 
1694. colour'd bricks, leaving a great ſpace in they ſhew'd me in a room adjoyning to =” 


the middle, with a cover'd gallery, and 
narrow paths on the ſides towards the 
river. At laſt we came to a great field 
call'd Muſſalla, where there were abun- 
dance of tombs of Tyrks, built after ſe- 
veral manners. Here tying the camel's 
legs, he was ſtretch'd out on the ground; 
and the Deroga putting on a Sof's cap 
(which is round above, with a horn in 
the middle, and a little label hanging 
behind like that of a biſhop's mitre) ſtruck 
him with a ſpear 3 then an executioner 
cut off his head with an ax, to preſent 
it to the King. The four quarters were 
divided among great men, and the reſt 
to the multitude, who almoſt kilPd one 
another to get a bit. The ſolemnity 
had been greater, but for the king's 
death. 1 2 this ſame camel paſs by 
three days before with three children on 
his back, and two things like ſalvers 
beating before him, a great company of 
vagabonds following, ſome arm'd with 
hatchets, and ſome with lancets, who led 
him from houſe to houſe to get money. 
This ceremony is perform'd every year 
hy the Perſians, in memory of the ſa- 
crifice Abrabam would have offer'd, 
which they ſay was of [/maz!, and not 
of Jaac, and that God ſent him a camel 
inſtead of his ſon, and not a ram. Every 
one that can get it, eats that day of the 
camel's fleſh with much devotion ; kil- 
ling in their own houſes ſheep, lambs, 
and abundance of fowl, to ſolemnize the 
feſtival, the chriſtians eat not of theſe 
creatures, becauſe of the ſuperſtitious 
words they utter when they kill them, 

Then I went to Zulfa, to ſee the houſe 
of the Jeſuits, and ow the way in a field, 
ſaw the tombs of the Armenians, well 
enough built. The Feſuizs church was 
well contriv'd, ſmall and curiouſly paint- 
ed after the faſhion of the country. 
They have an excellent garden and vine- 
yard, and will in time be very well to 
paſs, if the Yert-abiet will let them go 
on. 


Villageof A French Jeſuit conducted me hence 
the Cris, to fee the village of the Goris, by ſome 


writers reckoned among the ſuburbs of 
Iſpaban. It is one long ſtreet about a 
mile long, without any way into it but 
at the ends, and one in the middle. It 
is adorn'd with two rows of green Ci- 
nar- trees, and two trenches of water. 
Some of the Goris led me to their 
temple built in the form of a croſs, and 
arch'd, with windows in the lower part 
of the wall, cover'd with lattices. There 
was no altar in it, and but one lamp 


with wood, and ſometimes burn on it 


the temple, their fire, which they feed 


eee e 


the fat of the ſheeps tail. If any of 
them happen to let the fire go out in their 
houſes, they muſt go to light it at the 
temple, and therefore they are very care- 
ful to keep it in. | 

Theſe Goris live upon tillage. Tho? 
ignorant, they believe in one only God, 
the creator of all things. They honour, 
but do not adore the fire, as ſome write, 
in honour of the fire, from which Abra- 
ham eſcap'd unhurt, when he was caſt 
into it by order of a king of the Caldees 
(theſe people boaſting that they are deſ- 
cended from Abraham, and the ancient 
kings of Perſia) according to thoſe words | 
of the ſcripture, Gen. xv. v. 7. I am theUr is fire. | lo 
lord thy god, who brought thee out of Ur 
of the Caldees. So that Tavernier is much 
miſtaken, when he ſays, that this is to be 
underſtood of Abram- Ebraimzer-Ateucht 
_—_ prophet, who was preſerv'd from 

re. 

Their marriages are after this manner. Their 
The couple being come before the prieſt, 278% 
he before witneſſes receives the conſent 
of both parties; then he waſhes their 
foreheads, muttering certain words, after T 
which they may not be divorc'd with- 
out a lawful cauſe. They waſh the chil- 
dren that are born a few days after in 
water, in which abundance of flowers have 
been boiPd, their ignorant prieſts pray- 
ing over it. 

They are very careful to kill all un- Religion, 
clean creatures, there being a day in the 
year appointed, on which men and wo- 
men go about the fields killing the frogs. 
They drink wine, and eat ſwines fleſh, 
but it muſt be bred by themſelves, and 
not have eaten any thing unclean. They 
abſtain but five days in the year from 
eating fleſh, fiſh, butter and eggs; and 
three other days they eat nothing till 
night. Beſides they have thirty feſtivals 
of their ſaints. A 
When any of them dies, they carry Funerals 7 
him out of the town or village, to a N 
place wall'd in near the mountain. There 
they tie the dead body ſtanding upright 
to a pillar, (there being many for the 
purpoſe) feven ſpans high; and going 
to prayers for the ſoul of the perſon 
departed, they ſtand till the crows come = Te 
fo eat the body if they begin with the 
right eye, they bury the body, and re- 
turn home joyfully, looking on it as a 
good omen; if they fall upon the left 
eye, they go away diſconſolate, leaving 
the body unbury'd. | 


Their 
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Their ha- 


ſian faſhion. About their heads they 
wrap a piece of ſtuff made of filk and 
linnen 3 and on their back hangs another 
very large one, which does not only co- 
ver all behind, but the breaſt too, be- 
ing ty*d under the chin. Their noſes are 
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Their habit does not differ from that 
bet. of the other Per/ian peaſants. The wo- 
mens is very modeſt, they wearing a pet- 
ticoat after the Italian manner, and un- 
der it breeches and ſhooes after the Per- 


85 
bored to wear a gold or filver ring in Srurrrt 
them, ſomewhat {ſmaller than that the 1694. 
Arabs ule. | 

As I return'd to Zulfa, an - Armenian 
ſhew'd me a clock of a new invention. 
It conſiſted of a wheel hanging by two 
threads faſtned to the ſpring, and moving 
regularly between two pieces of wood, 
by means of ſome contrivance within, 


ſhew*d the hour. 


CHAP. vn. 
The Deſcription of the Colony of Zulfa, and of the Religious Rites of the 


Armenians. 


20% co- Ulfa, Sulſa, or Giolfa, is near the 
lony. village of Gori, and two miles and 
half from pahan, the river Sanderu run- 
ning betwixt them. It is a new colony 
of Armenians, who abandoning the old 
one of the ſame name, ſettled here by 
command of Scia-Abas the Great, when 
the war was hotteſt between the Tyrks and 
Perſians. It is three miles in length, and 
nine in compaſs, by reaſon of the great 
gardens in it; ſo that it looks more like 

a wood than a city. | 
The 'The houſes are handſome within, tho? 
ſtreets, of mud without, the ſtreets neater and 
{traiter than thoſe of Mpaban, with long 
rows of high Cinar-trees on the ſides, 
and a trench of water in the middle full 
of good crabs. Here I muſt not omit 
the notable jeſt ſome Frenchmen, inha- 
bitants of Zulfa, told me, had been put 
upon Tavernier, in relation to theſe crabs. 
He being at dinner about forty years 
ſince, with monſieur ” Eftoile, highly com- 
mended the crabs z and the other being 
a pleaſant facetious man, ſaid to him, 
They are better now than at any other 
time, becauſe they feed upon white mulber- 
ries, And perceiving the filly Tavernier 
was curious to know further, how they 
came to eat mulberries, that he might 
A trick write it down; he added, that thoſe 
put upon crabs about ſun-ſet came out of their 
#27217. holes near the trees, and climbing them, 
fed upon white mulberries all night, and 
then at break of day return'd to the 
water; and therefore the gardiners in the 
night ſhook the trees, and gathering a 
good quantity of them, carry*d them to 
Tn. 1, fell in the market. This ſtory told as a 
L. 4. p. jeſt, was ſwallow'd by Tavernier, and 
#23, writ down as truth, which is an impoſi- 
tion upon others as ſilly as himſelf. All 
this was told me by the ſaid monſieur 
P Eſtoile's ſon, by an old Armenian, and 
by three Frenchmen, who knew him at 
Luifa, By this we may judge of the 


bur a Wy ſmall number of two ort 
C, 


truth of the reſt of his ſtories, ſince he 
was ſo credulous in a thing fo impro- 
bable. The Per/ians are lo far from eat- 
ing, that they have an extraordinary 
averſion to them. 

As for the government of the Arme- Civil go- 

nians at Zulfa, the king cauſes juſtice to vernment. 
be rigorouſly adminiſtred among them 
in criminal caſes ; and for the civil, ap- 
points a Kalenſer, or judge of that na- 
tion, who rates what they are to pay to 
the exchequer. Theſe are at preſent the 
richeſt ſubjects of the nation, become ſo 
by the mony lent them at firſt by Scia- 
Abas the firſt, and by the great trade 
they have throughout the world, but 
more eſpecially in ſilk ; beſides they are 
ſo frugal both in their houſes and travel- 
ling, that the money hourly increaſes in 
their purſes. 

In ſpiritual matters they are govern'd Th. ſpiri. 
by an archbiſhop, who is independent tual. 
of the patriarch, and has four ſuffragan 
biſhops. That Stephen we have before 
made mention of, relying upon this his 
independency, made a trade of ſelling the 
ſacraments and burials, openly without 
any ſhame, by that means heaping toge- 
ther ſome hundred thouſands T1 pieces of 
eight. 

Beides their own, the Armenians ſpeak Language. 
the Perſian and Turkiſh languages. And 
there are two forts of the Armenian writ 
with different characters; that is the 
learned for the clergy and religious 
worſhip, and the vulgar for the other 
people. 

Not to ſpeak of the barefoot Carme- Miſlioner? 
lites, expell'd, as was ſaid before, there 
were Feſuits and Dominicans in 1 fo ; 

ree 


in a houſe, being ſcarce enough to ſay 


the divine office. As for catholicks there 
are very few, and fewer children inſtru- 
cted in the catholick religion, for as 
ſoon as the Vert-abiet hears of any, he 
e To excom- 
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parents; who ra- 
ther than be expos'd to the fury of the 
multitude, are forc'd to take away their 
children, 

The Armenian women are very beau- 
tiful without any help from art. Th 
cover their heads with a fine white clot 
ty'd under the chin. All their hair is 
made into one treſs, which hangs on their 
back in a velvet bag; the richer ſort 
wear gold, and jewels like the reſt of the 
world. 

Wedneſday the 4th, I ſtay'd in the city, 
and going to hear maſs in an Armenian 
church, | Nene but one altar. The choir 
was five ſteps higher than the Ifle, and 
both parts cover'd with good carpets. 
The maſs was ſaid by the archbiſhop, 
ſerv'd by two biſhops, as deacon and 
ſub-deacon, and during it there was a 
great number of candles lighted on the 
right ſide of the altar. After reading 
the goſpel, the clergy began to ring 
ſome ſmall bells faſtned to the ends of 
ſtaves five ſpans long, and both lay-men 
and church-men ſung to that noiſe. en 
the bread was conſecrated, one of the bi- 
ſhops took the chalice out of a little 
window, and carrying it about the altar, 
plac'd it thereon, ſaying ſome prayers. 
Then the prieſt taking it up, with the 
bread on it, turn'd to the people (who 
proſtrating themſelves on the ground be- 
gan to beat their breaſts) ſaying, This is 
the Lord that gave bis body and blood for 
us. Then turning again to the altar, he 
receiv'd the bread alone, dipp'd in the 
wine; and going down to the bottom 
of the choir with the bread and chalice 
in his hands, faid three times, the peo- 
ple as often repeating it. I confeſs, I 
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after which they may eat oil, butter and 
egg 


ſtill in a low voice, at which they give 
the communion, and then all are al- 
low'd to eat fleſh, ſo it be kill'd that 
ſame day. Before all their four princi- 
pal feaſts, which are Chriſtmas, the Aſcen- 
ſion of our lord, the Annunciation of the 
bleſſed virgin, and St. George, they have 
eight days faſt, during which they are 
not to taſte fleſh, eggs, fiſh, butter, or 
oil. They have fo great a devotion for 
St. George, that ſome of them will be 
three, and others five days, without eat- 
ing any thing. 


hen any one has a mind to make his Prielts. 


ſon a churchman, he carries him to the 
prieſt, who, ſaying ſome prayers, puts 
the cope upon him. This ceremony 1s 
to be perform'd ſeveral times in ſeveral 
years; after the fourth, if the youth will 
not become a monk, he ma marry, 
and if ſhe happens to die, and he will 
take another, he may not be made a 
prieſt, When he is eighteen years of 
age, the ceremony is perform'd the ſe- 
venth time, and he is conducted in all 
the prieſtly veſtments by a biſhop, or 
the archbiſhop himſelf to the church, 
where he muſt have ſerv'd a year be- 
fore. Prieſts may not eat or drink with 
their wives five days before ſay ing mals, 
and five days after ; and both they and 
monks are to ſpend the firſt five in the 
church, without touching any food with 
their hands, and for the other five they 
muſt eat nothing but eggs, and rice boil'd 
in water and falt. 


The archbiſhop's life is very auſtere, Archbi- 
for ſome of them eat fiſh, and fleſh but ſhops. 


believe that this is the body and blood of * four times a year, and all the reſt roots 


the Son of God, who takes away the fins 
of the world, and who is not only our ſal- 
vation, but all mankinds. This done, he 
communicated with bread, dipp'd in the 
wine, the very children of two or three 
years old ; not conſidering they might 
caſt it out. They put no water into the 
chalice, giving . their reaſon, That 
our lord when he conſtituted the ſacra- 
ment, drank it pure. The bread is un- 
leaven'd, and the prieſt makes it the 
day before, of the bigneſs of our wa- 
fers. 

In Lent, they do not receive, and they 
ſay only one maſs upon Sundays in a 
low voice, the prieſt not to be ſeen, and 
only the goſpel and creed are read aloud, 
They do it in the ſame manner on 
Maundy-Thurſday, and then all that will 
may communicate; but moſt of them 
uſe to do it at the maſs which is faid 
on Holy-Saturday, before ſun-ſerting ; 


and herbs. They, and all other church- 
men and laymen have fix months and 
three days faſt in the year, during which 


time they eat nothing but bread, and Faſting, 


ſome raw herbs; the labouring people 
at beſt, feeding on garden- ſtuff boil'd 
with falt, and with nut-oll if they will; 
as for fleſh they eat none in the moſt dan- 
gerous diſtempers. 


The facrament of baptiſm is admi- Baptiſm. 


niſter'd on Sunday, unleſs there be im- 
minent danger of death before, and is 
done in this manner. The infant is car- 
ry'd to church by the midwife, where 
after the prieſt has ſaid ſome prayers, 
he is dipp'd naked into the water, and 
deliver'd to the godfather. Then the 
prieſt putting together two cords, one 
of red ſilk, the other of cotton (to ſig- 
nify the blood and water that came 
from our ſaviour's ſide) ties them about 
his neck, and then anointing his 2 
ea 


8. 
On Eaſter- Sunday another maſs 1s ſaid, Eafer. 
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head with holy oil, ſays, 7 baptize thee 
in the Name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy. Ghoſt ; anointing all the 


extream parts of the body, ſtill repeat- 


Holy oils. 


Varia ges. 


of the church with two light 


ing the lame words. When the - bap- 
15 is over, the god- father goes out 
candles 
in his hands, and the infant on his 
arms, and carries it to the mother's 
houſe, attended by ſeveral muſical in- 
ſtruments; where having receiv'd her 
thanks, he kiſſes the top of her, head. 
As for the name, they give the child 
that which falls out on the day in the ca- 
lendar, or elſe the next to come. Then 
they make a plentiful entertainment, ac- 
cording to the peoples quality, to 


which all the kindred and friends, and 


all the prieſts and monks of the pariſh 
are invited. They that will fave this 
charge, which is very great, pretend the 
child is like to die, and baptize it on 
a week-day. The trouble is greater 
when women are deliver'd within the 
fortnight before Chriſtmas, for then the 
chriſtning muſt be put off till that which 
is our third of January, they following 
the old account, without the alteration 
of the ten days. Then they erect three 
ſcaffolds cover'd on the river Sanderu, 
and a fort of altar on the middlemoſt 
of them; and on Chriſtmas-day in the 


morning before ſun riſing, all the Ar- 


menian clergy of Zulfa being there. with 
their veſtments, croſſes and banners ; 
the croſs is thrice, dipp'd in the river, 


throwing in holy oil every time; then 


having ſaid the baptiſmal prayer, the 
prieſt plunges the infant into the cold 
river-water, with the uſual ſort of words 
and other. ceremonies. - _- | 
The holy oil they uſe is not of olives, 
but of ſeveral flowers, (eſpecially of the 
flower of paradice, by them call'd Be- 
leſſan-Tagbe) and other ſweets. It is 
bleſs'd on the eve of the nativity of our 
bleſſed Lady, and then the patriarch 
diſtributes it throughout Europe, Aſia, 
and Africk. 18 
Being invited to a wedding that was 
to be at Zulſa on Thurſday the gth, I 
went thither betimes, and ſtay'd to din- 
ner with the rector of the Feſuizs. Then 
being ſent for, we went to the bride- 
groom's houſe, where there was a great 
number of his kindred and friends. He 
mounting a horſeback with a great at- 
tendance, went to receive the. bride, who 
being alſo mounted on a horſe richly ſer 
out with jewels ; they went together to 
the church, follow'd by abundance of 
kindred a horſe-back with lighted flam- 
boys in their hands. They alighted be- 
fore the church and went vp ſtreight to 
Vol. IV, ; 
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the altar, where ſtanding cloſe face to Gzmer.: 
face, the biſhop read in a book that reſt- 1694. 


ed on their heads, and having receiv'd 
their conſent, gave them his bleſſing with 
the noiſe of drums and other barbarous 
inſtruments. Then having heard mats, 
they return'd in the ſame order. 

It is to be obſerv'd, that the Armenians 
marry their daughters. very young and 
almoſt in their infancy, for fear the king 


ſhould take them into the Aram. The 


mothers generally make the contract, 
and then acquaint the fathers with it. 
When it is concluded, the bridegroom's 
mother goes with two aged women 
and a prieſt to the bride's mothers, and 
gives the ring from her ſon; ſoon after 
he comes, and is bleſs'd by the prieſt 
together with the girl ; and then they 
all drink merrily. After this betroath- 
ing, the bridegroom is oblig'd every 
year at Eaſter, to ſend the bride a gar- 
ment ſuitable to her quality. When 
they are to celebrate the nuptials, the 
husband's father ſends a meal three days 
before to the mother-in-law's houſe ; 
where the kindred on both ſides meet, 
the men in one room and the women in 
another. The next day the bridgroom 
ſends the bride a garment, and then goes 
to receive that the mother-in-law gives 
him, or the eldeſt kinſwoman, who is 
alſo to put it on the firſt time. 


When an Armenian dies, the Mordi- Funerals. 


ſciri, or waſher of the dead takes a veſ- 
ſel of holy water out of the church, 
and pours it into the pool where the bo- 
dy is to be waſh'd, which done, he takes 
all he had on, and puts him on a white 
ſhirt and, other linnen, all new, ſowing 
him up. beſides in a new ſacx. Then the 
prieſts accompany'd by all the kindred 
with lighted candles in their hands, con- 
vey the body to the church, before the 
altar, arid a prieſt having ſaid ſome pray- 
ers, they7 place the candles about it, and 
leave it fo all night. In the morning, 
after laying maſs it is carry'd before 
the archbiſhop's, or biſhop's door, that 
he may ſay the Lord's prayer for the ſoul 
departed, This done it is carry'd to the 
Caurch-yard, the biſhop and prieſts ſing- 
ing ſeveral prayers by the way, till it 
is laid in the grave. Then the biſhop, 
taking up a handful of earth throws 
it on the corps, ſaying thrice : From 
Earth thou cameſt, and to Earth thou ſhalt 
return; remain there till the coming of 
our Lord. Then they fill up the grave. 
When the kindred and friends return 
home they find a good dinner, made 
ready, and among the richer ſort they 
treat the prieſts and monks for ſeven 


days, 
Nn When 
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ſaid ceremonies, after maſs they put a 
paper into his hands, with theſe words 
writ on it, Remember that thou cameſt 


from Earth, and ſhalt return to earth. If 
a ſlave dies, his maſter writes on ſuch a 


iece of paper, that he is not diſpleas'd 
be ſhould have his freedom, and that 
he gives him his liberty. If any one 
kills himſelf, they do not carry him out 
at the door of the houſe, but break down 
the wall and bury him without any ce- 
remony. 

On the eve of the feaſt of the holy 
croſs, both men and women 50 to the 
church- yard with good proviſions, and 
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hometan religion, blinded by 


ſpend all the night there, lamenting a 
while, and then eating and drinking met- 
rily ; and there is no poor body in the 
city that omits doing this. 

To conclude this chapter, I ſay, the 
Armenians firmly adhere to their antient 
cuſtoms and the chriſtian faith, notwith- 
ſtanding the infinite perſecutions rais'd 
againſt them by the Mabometans. Ve- 
ry few of them have imbrac'd the Ma- 
intereſt ; 
for the renegado is put into poſſeſſion 
of all his kindreds goods, and even of 
his fathers, who mult afterwards live up- 
his ſon's courteſie. 


CHAP. IX. 


The Coronation of Scia-Oſſen, and the Mangeles, or Audience afterwards given 
to the Ambaſſadors and Nobility. 


HE hour the aſtrologers thought 

fortunate for the crowning of the 
new king drawing near, on Friday the 
6th, he put out an order that all who 
had any ſhops in the Bazars ſhould 
ſet up lights before them, and ſtay 
there till midnight, upon forfeiture of 
twelve tomans. I had the curioſity to 
go about at night to ſee theſe lights 
with a Per/ian lord; and havin walk'd 
about ſeveral ſtreets found nothing ex- 
traordinary, there being only tallow 
candles burning in the ſhops, without 
any fire-works, or wax-flamboys. The 
Bazars ſhow'd well, rather for their 
length than the number of lights. This 
I fappos'd to be becauſe the Perſians 
rather fear than love their king, and 
therefore it is not ſtrange that the ſame 
day Scia-Selemon dy'd there were publick 
weddings kept in Iſpahan. I thought 
I ſhould have ſeen ſomething great in 
the Meidan, the place being ſo proper 
for it, but was diſappointed. 

Whilſt they expected the happy hour, 
we went in at the gate of Ala- Capi. 
Within it are two large arches, which 
ſupport a great ſtructure ſeveral ſtories 
hich ; 1 the ſecond of them, o- 
ver which on the left hand is the hall 
whither the Vizier, the Nabab, and the 
Axond came to adminiſter juſtice on the 
days appointed. 

Going further in along an uncover'd 
way but wall'd on both ſides, with 
arches along them, is a pond of wa- 
ter ; on the left is the door that leads 
to the garden, where the dead king's 
body was waſh'd, and on the right 
the rooms of thoſe that have taken 
ſanctuary, and both theſe doors were 


uarded by Sofis, who pray'd for the 


ing. 


Taking the opportunity of the night The king's 
fing's greas Moſque, it Mique. 


I went to ſee the 

being forbid to go into it in the day. 
reat gate cover'd with plates of filver 
1 into the firſt arch, which has o- 
thers on the ſides making a ſemicircle, 
and all of them make the way into the 
cloiſter. There is a curious baſon or 
fountain of ſtone, and a double rank of 
pillars about, with rooms on the firſt 
floor for the Mullabs and other inferior 
officers to live in. Oppoſite to the a- 
foreſaid gate, there are three beautiful 
doors to go into the Moſque. All the 
outſide of the ſtructure hitherto de- 
ſcrib'd of the two towers without, and 
of the two joyning to the Moſque, is a- 
dorn'd with bricks, or tiles artificially 
colour'd, as is us'd in Perſia. The five 
iſles the Moſque is compos'd of, are a- 
dorn'd with gold and azure. In the mid- 
dlemoſt, which is the largeſt, is the cupo- 
la ſupported by four very great ſquare 
illars. Thoſe on the ſides which are 
ower, reſt on thick columns of free 
ſtone, Two great windows give light 
to the Moſque ; they are plac'd in that 
part of the wall of the middle iſle, 
which is higher than the fide arches. 
At the end of the Moſque is a good jaſ- 
r ſtone fix'd in the wall, eight ſpans 
igh and four in breadth. There were no 
lamps hanging, as is us'd by the Turks ; 
but there were good carpets on the 
ground, and on the left of the nich the 
pulpit, with curious ſtone-ſteps up to it. 
Being weary of walking through ſo 
many Bazars, we went under the bell, 
on the north ſide of the Meidan, into 
a 
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a coffee-houſe, diverting our ſelves with 
gg till the fortunate hour was 
come. In the mean while a fooliſh Mul- 
lab ſitting down without an upper veſt 
and turbant, very gravely began a ſpeech 


in commendation of Scia-Abas the Great, 
and of Scia-Sofi, extolling their actions 


and conqueſts. He grew ſo hot in his - 


panegyrick, that he cry'd out like a 
madman, and roar'd like a bull, foam- 
ing at the mouth, eſpecially when he 
mention'd any particular exploit, the 
hearers applauding him by clapping their 
hands, and pipes. This confuſion laſt- 
ed two hours, after which the Mullah 
went about gathering an alms of one 
or two Caſbis a head, and carry*d off two 
| Abaſſis. 18 | 
The king's The hour the aſtrologers thought au- 
mugur- ſpicious being come, which yet was un- 
don. 
an hour after midnight, there was heard 
an ungrateful ſound of drums and trum- 
pets, playing to Scia-Ofſen, then ſeated 
on the throne ; and in this mean manner 
was the coronation of ſo great a king ſo- 
lemniz'd. It is, to ſay the truth, impro- 

r to call it a coronation of Mabometan 
1 becauſe they uſe no crown, and 
this ceremony is only receiving the ho- 

mage of the nobility. 

They ſaid that the king being advis'd 
to take the name of Scia-1/mael, an- 
ſwer'd, Why, have not I a name of my 
own? At the perſwaſion of the Axond 
he confirm'd the donative of 14000 to- 
mans granted by his father to the ſub- 
jects, but never paid. i 

Winefor- Saturday the 7th, the new king pro- 
bid. hibited the uſe of wine upon pain of 
death, beginning by his own houſe, where 
he broke all the veſſels his father had kept 
it in. I believe this ſeverity did not laſt 
long, thoſe princes being too much gi- 
ven to wine; and drunkenneſs is a vice 
they transfer to their ſucceſſors with the 
crown. 
A rich Sunday the 8th, the ſon of the Great 
breſent. Mogul ſent the king a Piſches, or preſent 
of 20000 tomans value, conſiſting of an 
elephant, a filver ciſtern, and a great 
gold basket ſet with jewels, made like 
thoſe the Perſians carry fruit in. 
The king Ar length the king appear'd in pub- 
„ene, lick on Monday the gth, clad in red, ha- 
Ving firſt generouſly diſtributed 2000 rich 
garments among the nobility and cour- 
tiers, according to their ſeveral qualities. 
Tueſday the roth, two wretches were 
taken drinking of wine, and tho* they 
pleaded ignorance of the edict, they were 
dreadfully beaten in the Meidan, till the 
nails of their toes dropt off, and they loſt 
much blood; and yet they ſaid it was a 


Puniſh- 


Went. 


lucky by reaſon of the rain, about half 
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ment over and above, I went to the Po- 
liſb ambaſſador, and with him to the pa- 
lace. We entered at the gate of Ali- Capi, 
with the uſual diſpleaſing harmony, and 
aſcending four ſteps, found the room of 
audience was longiſh, with the roof well 
painted and gilt, ſupported by forty pil- 
lars. The length 5 hall is divided 
into three parts, each a ſtep higher than 
the other, for the nobility to ſtand ac- 
cording to their rank and quality. On 
the third aſcent ſtands the royal throne 
rais*d but two ſpans above the floor, and 
eight foot ſquare. We found the king 
ſitting on a brocard cuſhion, and lean- 
ing his back againſt ſuch another. On 
his ſides ſtood ten eunuchs, holding his 
PiPe, ſcimiter, and ſeveral other things. 
In this ſame part of the room, ten ſpans 
from the king, ſtood the Atmath-Dulet, 
the Kilar-Agaſi, the Curſi-Baſci, the Sa- 


per- ſelar, and other great men. In the 


middle part of the room ſtood the Chams 
or governours of provinces, and the Ki- 
fil-Baſcis, or military officers. In the 
lower part were thoſe that play'd on ſeve- 
ral barbarous inſtruments. 

When the Pope's and Poliſb ambaſſa- 
dors came in, the Memunder, or maſter 
of the ceremonies made them bow their 
foreheads to the ground, and the ſame 
when they were before the throne. Then 
the king made a ſign for them to ſir, 
and they were plac'd among the Chams, 
as were we of their retinue. Whilſt the 
dinner was getting ready, the king was 
inform'd by the Atmaib- Dulet, who they 
were, and what brought them into Per- 
fra 


that is, every body ſitting croſs-leg'd, 
each had a piece of filk laid before him, 
with a skin over it. Firſt came ſeveral 
ſorts of fruit, and ſweet-meats in gold 
diſhes. Then three great baſons of pilau, 
red, white, and yellow, cover'd with 
pullets and other fleſh, which was diſtri- 
buted in gold plates. I being at the am- 
baſſadors table, eat no pilau, becauſe I 
cannot endure butter, and therefore taſt- 
ed only ſome fruit ſeaſon'd with ſugar 
or vinegar. The king had the ſame diet 
on a table cover'd with cloth of gold. 
All perſons eat their meat in haſt, be- 
cauſe the feaſt was but ſhort, after the 
manner of the Levant, They drink a 
great deal of lemonade, and roſe-water 
with ſugar- candy. 
After 
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neſday the 11th, LY 
that the king made the Mangeles, that is, of audi- 
gave publick audience, and an enrertain- ence. 


About an hour after the table was The din- 
cover'd after the manner of the country; ner. 
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was diſmiſs'd, and every one went his 


When the king ſtood up, -I ob- 

rved, he wore a long garment of a 
gold colour, with a girdle and turbant 
after the Perſian manner with a rich jewel 
of diamonds in it. , He was about twenty 
five years of age, rather ſhort than tall, 
his eye-brows thick, his complexion fair, 
and his beard black. 

As we went out, the Poliſb ambaſſa- 
dor was pleas'd to ſhow me the king's 
ſtables and horſes. There were noble 
creatures, with gold'troughs before them, 
and great pins or nails of the ſame me- 
tal about to tie them by the feet, as is 
the cuſtom of Perſia. e did not mind 
to ſee the reſt becauſe it was then late, 
but were told there were in all 1500 
horſes, as well for the king's ſervice (for 
whom two are to ſtand ready ſaddled eve- 


ry day) as for the ladies in the Aram, the 


eunuchs, and other courtiers. By the 
great gate there were alſo lions ſerv'd in 
gold, like the horſes. 


. Having. waited on the ambaſſador to 


his houſe, as I was returning to the mo- 
naſtery, I met a great multitude of horſe- 
men going off. -Moſt of them to ſhow 
they were the king's officers had a little 
drum hanging to the pummel of the ſad- 
dle, and the rim of it ſilver, which they 
beat when they want to be aided and aſ- 
ſiſted in buſineſs of the king's. . 
Thurſday the 12th, I went to ſee the 
mint of Ipaban, near the houſe of the 
Engliſh. Here they coin Abaſſis, Mamu- 
dys, and Sciays, after the ſame manner as 
at Tauris and Erivan. Friday the 13th, 
J only din'd with father Elias; and Sa- 


turday the 14th, went a ſhooting, and 


brought home abundance of pigeons. 
Sunday the 15th, the prior and I, with 
all the fathers, went out of town to ſee 
the garden of Bach-Xoſch-curia, where 
the king uſes to divert himſelf when he 
is to undertake a journey, till the fortu- 
nate hour appointed by the aſtrologers 
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for him to ſet out. Short of it I ſaw a 
good Moſque, with the uſual ornament 
of colour'd bricks, but the towers threat- 
ned ruin. In the garden we found great 
variety of fruit, but not very good, be- 
cauſe of the thickneſs of the trees, which 
ſtarve one another. There is a little 
brook enclos'd within a canal of ſtone, 
and in the midſt of it a little ſummer- 
houſe for the king. This ſtructure con- 
fiſts of a great ſquare arch, with a foun- 
tain of good marble in the middle, and 
four doors on the ſides. Near the four 
angles at the bottom, there are four 
little rooms, and eight on the upper- 
floor. The arches are all gilt and paint- 
ed with figures drinking, or women 
ſhewing all their parts naked through 
tranſparent veils. On one fide of the 

arden' is a little Aram, enclos'd with 
Fioh walls, and a ſmall garden in it. All 
the houſe conſiſts of one large hall, four 
little rooms, and a 
furniſh'd, as is all the reſt. 

Monday the 16th, at night, father Ema- 
nuel, an Auguſtinian, al his eſcape pri- 
vately, in order to go to Rome to do 
pennance for his offence. He being vi- 
car of the monaſtery four years before, 
had ſquander'd a great deal of money 
idly, and therefore fearing the anger of 
his ſuperior, turn'd Mabometan, to the 
great trouble of all the Portugueſe, taking 
the name of Aſan- Culibecb. 

The king having been ſhut up in the 
Aram from his infancy, it was known on 
Tueſday the 17th, that they taught him 
to ride in the garden, that he might ap- 
pear in publick. This is the policy of 
the Bo e court, contrary to the pra- 
ctice of the reſt of the world; for even 
the greateſt men are kept ignorant, 
whether there is a ſucceſſor to the crown 
or not; the eunuchs keeping the ſecret 
inviolably, and having the care of the 
king's children in the womens apart- 
ment. : 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Royal Garden of Saraſabet, and the Audience of Leave given the Pope's 
and King of Poland's Ambaſſadors. 


Edneſday the 18th, I went to Zulfa, 
| and as I return'd ſaw the garden 
of Saraſabet, which is on one fide of the 
way. The king goes to it from the 
gardens of 1/pahan over a bridge of four- 
teen ſtone-arches, (upon the river San- 
deru) oppoſite to which, on Zulfa ſide, 
is a gallery, whoſe roof is ſupported by 
twenty wooden pillars gilt; where the 


king, when he is taking his pleaſure, re- 
ceives ambaſſadors. In it are the ſame 
diviſions as in the hall at pahan, a fine 
fountain, and three rooms behind the 
royal throne. It has alſo communica- 
tion with another gallery towards the- 
garden. 

In this garden there is a thick wood of 


fruit-trees of ſeveral ſorts ;- a ſtone canal, 


witl» 


gallery indifferently 
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with little fountains in the middle, and 
two great ones at the ends; and a little 
houſe built after the ſame model as that 
in the garden of Bach-Aoſch-Cuna. The 
Aram is cloſe by the river with ſmall 
rooms, without any thing valuable about 
them. 

Having no more to ſee after dining, 
on Thurſday the 19th, with the director 
of the Dutch company, I went on Fri- 
day the 20th, to viſit the ſuperior of the 
French Coqueris. Saturday the 21ſt, the 
Poliſh ambaſſador ſent betimes, to know 
whether I would go with him to his au- 
dience. Knowing it was to take his leave, 
and being curious to ſee the cuſtom us'd 
there, I dreſs'd my ſelf immediately, and 
mounting a horſeback, went to the am- 
baſſadors, with my own and the prior's 
ſervant. We ſtay'd an hour for the 
maſter of the cexemonies, and five hor- 
ſes the King uſed to ſend, and then we 
mounted, the ambaſſador honour'd me 
with the next place to himſelf. The train 
conſiſted of nineteen perſons afoot, arm- 
ed with muſkets, of twenty a horſe- 
back, and others, in all to the number 


of ſixty. We alighted at the gate of 


Ala-Capi, where we found four tygers, 
ſeveral lyons, and four elephants, two 


great and two ſmall ones, cover'd with 


cloth of gold, all in a row. The ele- 
Phant preſented by Hecbar the Great Mo- 
gul's ſon, which had been firſt given him 
by Scia-Selemon, had a great ſilver ſeat on 
his back, as 1s uſual p thoſe creatures 
to weil þ Having paſs'd through the 

ſecond arches, a place was ap- 
pointed us to ſtay till the time of the 
audience. This place was two ſpans 


higher than the other floors, and cover'd 
with good carpets. In the inner part 


ſate the ambaſſador of the king of the 
1mans, an Arab, whoſe kingdom 1s near 
Mecca, and came to perſuade the Per- 
fians to make war with the Iman of Maſ- 
cate in Arabia Felix. On the oppſite ſide 
was the A vienian the Pope's ambaſſador, 
and the provincial of the Dominicans, with 
another friar. In another arch on the 
right, ſat, after a barbarous tnanner, the 
ambaſſador of the king of the Uſbecks, 
with his retinue. Whilſt we were here, 
the family of Hecbar paſs'd by, bein 


about forty perſons clad in ſilk and gold, 


with their little turbants, after the Indian 
faſhion, made of the fineſt ſilk, the king 
having ſent for them. 

The kings of Perſia uſe to give am- 
baſſadors four Calates, or rich long gowns 
at their firſt and laſt audiences, whereas 
the Turk gives them only at the firſt ; 
but the Poliſb ambaſſador had but one 
that morning, becauſe he had receiv'd the 

Vor. IV. 


Of PERSIA 


four in the reign of Scia-Sclemon, when Geer: 
he was diſmiſs'd by the Atmatih-Dulet. 1694. 


Now that diſmiſſing having taken no 
effect, by reaſon of the king's death, and 
other cauſes already mentioned, I thought 
it not conſonant to the generoſity of ſo 
great a king, to reckon upon thoſe he 
had given before. That he had was of 
cloth of gold, after the Perſian manner; 
an upper veſt of pearl-colour ſilk, with 
gold ſtripes, made like a cope, and a 
turbant, and ſaſh of ſilk and gold, and 
long ſleeves. The king had ſent Hecbar 
a preſent worth 3gooo tomans; that is 
2000 in gold and ſilver, and 1000 in 
ſilks, with twelve garments; but that 
prince excus'd himſelf from going to 
the audience, till forty days after the 
late king's death, and that his beard was 
pou which he had cut a little in to- 
en of grief. 

The Pope's ambaſſador had three gar- 
ments; that he wore was of cloth of 
filver, the upper veſt of cloth of gold, 
and the ſaſh and turbant of filk and 
gold. The other two the Dominicans 
wore were as rich, but of other colours. 
The Heck ambaſſador had his gown or 
caſſack of cloth of gold flower'd, and 
the upper veſt, call'd by the Perſians Ba- 
lapuſe, of cloth of ſilver. Two perſons 
of his retinue wore the other two gar- 
ments given him, which were of dif- 
ferent colours. But his turbant was af- 
ter his country faſhion, ſmall and ſharp 
at the top, with a black feather in the 
middle. 

After we had been above an hour in 
this indecent place, hemm'd in with ſer- 
vants and footmen, at length the audi- 
ence began by the ambaſſador of the 
king of the Imans, who was clad in his 
own cloaths after the Turkiſh faſhion, ha- 
ving had no Calate or garment given 
him. After him we went into the gar- 
den, about fifty paces from the arch 
where the audience was, but were fain 
to ſtay a while by a fountain, before we 
were introduc'd to the king. This gar- 
den is about fifty yards ſquare, and has 
four allies making a croſs, adorn'd with 
tall Cinar- trees. On the fide ajoyning 
to the Talar-Tevile, or hall of audience, 
is a curious fountain, about twenty ſpans 
in length, with a little rais'd place in the 
middle for the king and great ones to 
ſtand cool. At the end of the fountain 
which reaches to the hall, there were 
two great ſilver veſſels. In the adjoyn- 
ing alley two hundred Top/cis or mul- 
ketiers of the kings were drawn up in a 
rank; ſome Giarci or executioners with 
clubs on their ſhoulders; at the end 


whereof was a globe cover'd with ſilver, 
Oo call'd 
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cis, but differing from them in that they 
were cover'd with ſilk. Under the wall 
of the hall ſtood twenty horſes with all 
their furniture adorn'd with great dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, and other ſtones 
of great value. The ſtirrups were of maſ- 
ſive gold, and the worſt ſaddles cover'd 


with cloth of gold, with nails of the ſame 


metal. 

The audience-chamber was not the 
ſame we were in before, being a great 
room joyning to the garden, as has been 
ſaid, & walls of it painted and gilt, and 
adorn'd with looking-glaſſes, as were the 
four wooden pillars which ſupported a 
ſmall ſcaffold. In the midſt was a foun- 
rain, and at the end as it were a great 
niche or cloſet, containing the royal throne 
fourteen ſpans ſquare. On that ſide next 
the garden ſeveral muſicians fat on carpets 
playing upon variety of inſtruments, 
whilſt others ſang after a barbarous man- 
ner. We aſcended from the firſt part of 
the room where theſe people were, to the 
ſecond, as was deſcrib'd in the other hall, 
where leaving us, the ambaſſador was led 
by the right arm by the Memondar, and 
by the left by the Eſcicagaſi-Baſci, who 
is great porter, or maſter of the ceremo- 
nies, up to the king. His majeſty fate on 
a cuſhjon upon good carpets, and had two 
other brocard cuſhions at his back. A- 
bout him ſtood many eunuchs, as was 
mention'd in the other hall. When the 
ambaſſador came within ſix paces of the 
king, he ſet his hands on the ground, 
bowing down his forehead almoſt to the 
pavement. When he ſtood up again the 
Atmath-Dulet came before him, and ta- 
king a letter out of a gold baſon that 
was at the king's feet with other letters 
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GemzLLt call'd Tops ; and then ſome Sofis, who 
1694. had the fame faſhion'd caps as the Giar- 


and abundance of flowers, deliver'd it to 
the ambaſſador, who with great ſubmiſ- 
ſion laid it on his head. Then the Me- 
mondar and maſter of the ceremonies took 
it and plac'd it on his turbant, that it 
might be well ſeen by all people. The 
letter was cover'd with cloth of gold as 
is us'd among the eaſtern nations, two 
ſpans in length, and proportionable in 
breadth. Having receiv*d the letter, and 
compliment of leave by the mouth of 
the Atmath-Dulet, he made ſuch another 
obeiſance as he had done before, and was 
by the ſame officers reconducted down to 
the garden, 

The pope's ambaſſador went in next, 
and we ſtay'd in the garden till he came 
out, that we might all go away toge- 
ther; ſince being diſmiſs'd, we were not 
to ſtay to the king's Mangeles or dinner. 
Beſides the great letter for the pope, his 
ambaſſador Rad a ſmall one for the re- 
publick of Venice. 

Returning home, with the admiration 
of the Europeans, who ſaw thoſe letters 
on the turbants, the Poliſþ ambaſſador 
honour'd me with his table, which was 
much better, than the ill - dreſs'd pilau 
the others were eating at court, tho* in 
gold diſhes. At this ſecond audience I 
took better notice of the king. He was 
tender, and of a puny conſtitution, had 
a little face, beautiful eye-brows, black 
eyes, and a black but ſhort beard. He 
had on a gown of red cloth of gold, 
with a ſhort veſt over it of a gold colour, 
without ſleeves, call'd in the Perſian lan- 
guage Curdi; on the right ſide of his 
turbant he wore a heron's feather upon a 
jewel of rich diamonds. 

Sunday the 22d, I heard maſs at the 
barefoot Carmelites, which was all I did 
that day worth remembring. 
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CHAP. I. 
The doleful Feſtival, kept by the Perſians, for the Death of Haſſan, and 


] "Onday the 23d, the new moon 
of Auguſt appearing, began 
the much ſpoken of, and la- 


mentable feſtival the Perſians 
keep for the death of Haſſan and Hoſſen, 
the ſons of Hali, who were kill'd by Omar 
near Bagdat. During the ten days it 
laſts, every ſquare is ſet out with lights, 
and a long black banner is flying abroad, 
near which a Mullah gets into a high 
pulpit to preach, making the hideouſeſt 
noiſe in the world. All the inhabi- 
tants of that quarter go to hear him, 
clad in filk red and blue gowns, in to- 
ken of ſorrow ; after filling their bel- 
lies with all ſorts of fruit the ſeaſon 
affords. The women, who in all coun- 
tries are of the ſame temper, yield the 
Mullab's great profit, giving them money, 
ſweet-meats, and roſe- water to cool them 
when they are heated with preaching. 
Till the laſt day of the doleful feſti- 
val, by the Perſians, call'd Aſciur, or 
mourning is over, no Turk can appear 
in publick, without great danger of his 
life. I my ſelf ſaw one on Tueſia the 
24th, who had been baſtonado'd to death, 
were it not for his nimbleneſs in ſhut- 
ting himſelf up. What they did on Wed- 
neſday the 25th, was ridiculous. They 
made a figure of ſtraw, wound about 
with cords, ſet it on an aſs, and carry*d 
it all about the town, beating it; ſome- 
times calling it Omar, and ſometimes 
Abumurgian, his companion. At laſt in 
a helliſh rage they kilPd the poor aſs, 
and in that one maulkin of ſtraw burn'd 
both the murderers of their two holy 
youths ; which found me ſomething to 
laugh at on Thurſday the 26th, with the 
ambaſſador, and father Elias. 


Friday the 27th, after dinner I went to 


oſſen. 


Zulfa, to viſit father Bouchier, ſuperior Grurrti 


of the Feſuits miſſion. Returning home 
through Sciarbach road, or ſtreet, I met 
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The king's 


the king riding to Saraſabet garden on a ;einge. 


bay horſe, with furniture of a vaſt value 
in gold and jewels. He was clad in a vio- 
let-colour ſilk, and was attended by at 
leaſt a thouſand horſe between gentlemen 
and ſoldiers, beſides a hundred foot, as 
may appear in the adjoyning cut. 

Whenever the king goes abroad, ten 
horſe go half a mile before to clear the 
way; but when he is to carry his women 
with him, they riding a horſeback, and 
bare-fac'd, proclamation is made two days 
before, for all men to be out of the way, 
and not preſume to be ſeen in that ſtreet 
upon pain of death, which is executed 
without mercy. 


To this purpoſe, they tell the good A pleaſant 
fortune of a country- man, and the gene- Paſſage. 


rous goodneſs of Scia-Selemon. The pea- 
ſant was coming out of the country with 
his aſs loaded with peaches, and meeting 
unexpectedly in the ſtreet, or road of 
Sciarbach, with the king, and having no 
place to retire to, he fell flat on his face 
upon the ground, with his eyes ſhut. Scia- 
Selemon perceiving the poor man's ſim- 
plicity, and being well pleas'd with it, 
commanded him to riſe. His fear was ſo 
great, that he ſcarce could be perſwaded 
to obey the third command, and the king 
turning to his women, bid every one of 
them take ſome of the peaches, and give 
the peaſant a zecchine. This done, he 
order'd him to take which ſoever of thoſe 
women he lik'd for his wife; and thus, 
tho' at firſt he was ſhie, he went home 
with the fineſt woman in Perſia, and his 
purſe full, to his cottage, whence he came 
out alone, and poor. 

Saturday 


tha 


GEMELLI 
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Saturday the 28th, the Portugueſe fathers 
where I lodg'd, celebrated the feſtival of 


st. een. at which the Poliſh ambaſſa- 


Haſſan's 
Feſtival. 


Perſ:an 
religion. 


dor, father Elias, and ſeveral religious, 
and Frenchmen were preſent, and were 
treated at a plentiful dinner. Sunday the 
29th, I went to ſee father Raphael, ſu- 
perior of the Capuchins of Iſpaban, who 
ever ſince the reign of Scia-Abas the 
ſecond, ſerv'd as interpreter for the let- 
ters, and to the ambaſſadors of Europe- 
an princes. He was about eighty years 
of age, and had reſided forty ſeven at 
Iſpahan, which made me ſpend ſeveral 
hours with him, to be inform'd in the 


affairs of the Perſian empire; as know- 


ing no man could give a better, or 
truer account. Tavernier in his tra- 
vels through Perſia, often ſpeaks of this 
religious man. Monday the goth, I vi- 
ſited James Norghcamer, director of the 
Dutch company, and din'd with him, the 
time of my departure now drawing near. 
Tueſday the 3 1ſt, Idin'd with the amba- 
ſſador, to whom I was much oblig'd. 
Wedneſday the iſt of September, being 
the feſtival of Haſſan, and Hoſſen, call'd 
by the Perſians Catl, that is, murder; 
the king made a Mangeles, or enter- 
tainment over the gate of Ala- Capi, at 
which all the nobility and ambaſſadors 
were preſent. The horſes and wild 
beaſts were rang'd in order before the 
palace, as they had been the time be- 
fore; and all the Meidan was clear'd 
from ſhops, to make room for above a 
thouſand horſes belonging to thoſe great 
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men that were come to the feaſt. Se- 
veral proceſſions from all parts of rhe 
town began to enter the Meidan be- 
times. hey carry'd pikes of a vaſt 
length, with banners faſtned to them, 
and horſes loaded with the arms and 
turbants of their ſuppos'd martyrs, 
ſinging doleful verſes to the noiſe of 
rwo baſons beaten at the ſame time, 
and dancing in a very ridiculous manner. 
Some carry'd the images of thoſe very 
martyrs on beers, dancing about them; 
others carry'd two children ty'd on a 
camel, as if they were dead, with two 
ſaddled horſes led by, on which were 
the arms or weapons us'd, as they 
thought, by thoſe children, who dy'd 
at nine, or ten years of age. All theſe 
proceſſions paſs'd before the gallery 
where the king was, thoſe blind people 
beating themſelves ſeverely, to repre- 
ſent the murder the more lively. Many 
of them made nothing of going home 
with their heads broke, or even of 
death it ſelf; becauſe they are fully 
perſwaded that whoſoever dies in that 
confuſion, goes directly to heaven; 
the gates thereof being open all thoſe 
ten days for Mahometans. Many of the 
looſe people imitating the ſuperſtitious 
companies, beat one another, and cut 
their fleſh cruelly. The owners of the 
ſhops had cool water ready to give to 
thoſe that were thirſty, in memory 
of the thirſt Haſſan and Hoſſen endur'd, 
after their father Hali was wounded. 


| C HAP. II. 
Of the Religion, Marriages, and Habit of the Perſians. 


N the Perſian dominions there are 

Mabometans, Pagans, or Goris, Jews, 
Chriſtians, Armenians that follow Neſtori- 
ts, Melchites, Manichees, Franks, and 
catholick Armenians; but the prevailing 
religion is the Mahometan, tho* diffe- 
ring from the Turks concerning the true 
ſucceſſors of Mabomet. The Sunnis, or 
Oſmalis ſay, that Abubaker was imme- 
diate ſucceſſor to Mahomet, as his vicar ; 
he was ſucceeded by Omar, Omar by O/- 
man-Moriuz-Hali ; nephew and ſon-in- 


law to Mahomet, whoſe ſucceſſors have 


propagated their religion by the ſword 
more than by reaſon, and therefore the 
followers of this ſect are not allow'd to 
diſpute, but to maintain it by force of 
arms, as was ſaid before. 


The Sciays, or Halis, which are the 


Perſians, call the Turks Refeſis, or here- 
ticks, and abhor the names of Abuba- 


ker, Omar, and Oſman, ſaying they u- 
ſurp'd the inheritance due to Hali, Ma- 
bomet's nephew and ſon-in-law. They 
count after him twelve prophets, or 
high prieſts, and beginning at Hali, the 
ſon of Abuſaleb, they give the ſecond 


place to Haſſan, eldeſt fon of Hali; the 
third to Hoſſen his ſecond fon, who dy'd 
at Babylon in the place call'd Herbela, 


kilPd by the Sunnis in defence of his fa- 
ther's inheritance, and therefore the Per- 
fians keep his anniverſary. The fourth 
they ſay was [monzin-el-Abedin ; the fifth 
Mabomet el-Baker ; the ſixth Faſor-el- 
Scadek, who brought up the barbarous 
cuſtom in Perſia, that whoſoever turns 
a Mahometan becomes heir not only to 
his own family, as was ſaid above, but 
even to his grand-father; which is the 
reaſon that ſome covetous Armenians em- 
brace Mahometaniſm, and ſo their 8 

thren 
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thren follow their example rather than 
loſe their inheritance, The ſeventh ſuc- 
ceſſor was Muſſa-Katzim, the eighth A. 
li-el-Rezza, whoſe tomb is at Maſud, and 
honour'd as much as Mabomet's; the 
ninth Mabomet-el-Jued; the tenth Hali- 
el-Hadi ; the eleventh Hozen-el- Askeri ; 
and the twelfth Mubemanet-el- Mohadi- 
Sahed-Zaman, concerning whom the 
Perſians believe as we do of Enoch and 
Elias, and therefore they leave in their 
wills, houſes ready furniſh'd, and ſta- 
bles full of horſes, for him to make uſe 
of them when Saeb-el-Zaman, that is, 
the lord of time ſhall call him. Theſe 
horſes are kept without doing any ſer- 
vice, upon the revenues left to that pur- 
ſe, and the houſes ſhut up. 

The Nabab is head of their religion; 
which dignity is worth 14000 tomans a 
year. In publick he takes place next to 
the Atmath-Dulet or prime miniſter, and 
diſpoſes as he pleaſes of the legacies left 
to Moſques, which always turn to his 
profit. There is no difference betwixt 
the Perſian Nabab and Turkiſh great 
Muphti, but that the former may paſs 
from religious to civil employments, 
which the latter may not; and therefore 
it has often been ſeen that the Nabab or 
Sedre has been made Atmath-Dulet. He 
has two judges under him, calPd the Sceił 
or Axond, and the Caſi, who decide all 
religious - matters, grant divorces, and 
are preſent at contracts and publick acts; 
appointing their deputies in all the cities 
of the kingdom. 

He that calls to prayers is call'd Pi/ch- 
namaz, whom the Turks call Iman; but 
the Perſians do not cry out to call to 
prayers from the top of the towers, but 
from the cupola or roof of the Moſque. 

The doctors who are every Friday to 


expound the Alcoran, are call'd Mullabs, 


and by the Turks Hodgrias. Theſe are 
moſt compleat hypocrites, for they al- 
ways walk gravely, talk ſeriouſly, and 
when they meet any body, ſeem to pray; 
laying a cloth on the ground, and u 

that a ſtone or clod of earth brought 


from Mecca, which they kiſs now and 


then. This ſuperſtitious relick is us'd 
by all the Perſians, as are allo certain 


little ſilver pipes ty'd to their arms with 


Per han 
belief. 


ſome ſentence of the Alcoran in them, 
or ſuch like trifle. 


The Perſians like the Turks believe, 
that after they are bury'd, two angels, 


the one call'd Anachir, and the other 


Monchir, come and raiſe them to life as 
far as the waſt, to examine them what 
good and evil they have done; and uſe 


them well or ill accordingly, till Saeb- 
el. Zaman, or the lord of time comes, 


Vol. IV. 


of PERSIA 


who will kill Dedgar, or antichriſt, whoſe Gt 
go to hell, and if re- 1694. 
penting they turn back, two horns ſhall WW 


followers ſhall 


grow out of their heads; after this im- 
mediately will follow the reſurrection 
of the fleſh, which they call Maavedet- 
Hurbe, the ſouls and bodies unſting to go 
before the great judge. But they fay all 
men muſt paſs the bridge of Pollerat, 
which is ſharper than a knife; and that 
the Mufſulmans will paſs as nimble as 
birds, and the infidels at firſt ſtep 
will fall under the bridge : where there 
is a river of fire and abundance of de- 
vils, who have hooks to draw them in; 
which opinion is ſo fixt in the hearts of 
the Perſians, that if any man denies ano- 
ther what is his due, he preſently ſays, 
he will meet him at the bridge of Polſe- 
rat, and laying hold of his garment, 
will not let him paſs till he is paid. 
They believe the porter of heaven, 
whom they call Rufvan, will open the 
door to . near the great fountain, 
call'd Koſer ; where their prophet will 
give them to drink of that water, out 
of a large ladle; and that then they 
ſhall have a great number of beautiful 
women, created purpoſely for that end, 
and delicious meat of ſeveral taſtes; but 
that the enjoyment of the women ſhall 
not pr beyond imbraces and kiſſes, 
and the meat ſhall digeſt in odoriferous 
ſweats, without turning to excrements, 
as it does in this world. Theſe follies 
were a great diverſion to me, when I 
was in the company of a Perſian lord, 
and had theſe queſtions put to him. 


They ſay their women ſhall be in hea- paradice 
ven in a place apart from the men, and of women. 


to this purpoſe the prior of the monaſte- 
ry told me, that ſome Portugueſe being 
much importun'd by a Mullah to become 
Mabometans, he uſing this argument, 
that unleſs they profeſs'd his faith they 
would not go to the true heaven, but 
to that ſeparate place where the Perſian 
women were; they anſwer'd they would 
be ſatisfy'd to be there, and ſo they 
ſhak'd off the Mullah. He being after- 
wards reprov'd by the Cadi for his folly, 
defended himſelf by ſaying, that another 
paradiſe would be made for the wo- 
men, that they might not be among 
the chriſtians, 


The Perſians marry their children ve- Wifes, 


ry young. They are allow'd by their 
law four lawful wives at once, one of 
which is the true one and chief, and call'd 
Zana- Codeſi, the others they call Mot ba. 
Beſides they may have as many concu- 
bines as they will and can maintain, ta- 
ken from the quarter of the Whores who 
are call'd Caipe, which is in 1pahan known 
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Guru by the name of Bazarnouche, which pays 
_ 1694- a duty to the king. They are taken for 
V certain time, and the contract made 
before a judge. When the time is ex- 

pir'd they are to continue chaſt fort 
days, to ſee whether they are with child. 
They may alſo make uſe of their ſlaves z 
and the children born of either of them 
are counted legitimate, as to inherit ; but 
with this difference, that the females have 

: but half the portion of the males. 

Love. The Perſians are ſo amorous, that 
ſometimes to ſhow their love, they 
brand their arms with red hot irons, 
like beaſts; perhaps to expreſs that no 
torment is ſo great as that they endure 
in their mind. A Perſian lord, my 
friend, took a pride now and then in 
ſhowing me ſeveral ſuch marks of love 
he had on his arms, made for the love 
of a concubine, on whoſe account he 
was perpetually at variance with his 
wife. _ 

Marriages. Before the wiſe is carry'd home ſhe 
has her cloaths ſent her, and the hus- 
band appoints her portion. On the 
wedding-day, or rather the night, the 
bridegroom goes to fetch her, attended 
by his kindred and friends a horſe-back, 
with lighted flamboys ; and is met by 
her half way, with the like retinue of 
women, who carry the bride's apparel, 
with muſick of drums, and trumpets. 
Being come to the bridegroom's houſe, 
a Mullah reads the matrimonial contract, 
and having perform'd the nuptial ce- 
remony, the women divert themſelves 
the. reſt of the day in one apartment, 
and the men in another. This puts me 
in mind of Tavernier's miſtake, who 
Tom, I. Chap. 18. page 719. ſays, That 
if the Bridegroom has promis*d an extra- 
vagan Portion to gain the Bride, when, ſhe 
comes, he ſhuts the Door, ſaying be will not 
take ber at that price, and will not receive 
her unleſs an Abatement is made and a new 
Contract fiend. For ſeveral Perſians of 
quality told me there was no ſuch thing, 
but that in ſuch caſes the bride's parents, 
or kindred underſtanding how impoſſi- 
ble it is for the husband to make good 
his promiſe, moderate it; or elſe the 
Judge does it that the man may not be 
begger'd. If in proceſs of time the 
happen to diſagree, the woman dema 
her dower call'd Tilac; and being a- 
greed to 7 they go before the Caſi, 
or Eſcec-Iſion who is the doctor of the 


law, and in his preſence they diſſolve 
the matrimonial knot, and remain free. 
This may be done three times; after 
which the woman cannot be receiv'd 
again, unleſs ſhe has firſt been taken by 
another and put away, The husband 


may put her away the ſecond day, gi- 
ving her the Tilac; and this is us'd _— 
| the Mahometans. Father Francis © 
S. Joſeph, once prior of the monaſtery 
where I lay, told me a comical paſlage 
that happened at Baſſora whilſt he reſided 
there, as the king of Portugal's envoy. 
An Arabian lord falling out with one of A comicy 
his wives, gave her the Tilac; but love ſtory. 
making him ſoon repent, and there being no 
having her till ſhe had been with another, 
be look'd out for the opportunity of ſome 
ſtranger to lie with her. This being told the 
Turkiſh Baſſa who was very amorous, be 
caus*d a ſtranger he lighted on to be richly 
clad, and ſent him to the Arab, as it were 
about ſome other affair. He ſeeing an ; 4 
portunity offer” d, of bringing about his de- 
fign, after inquiring into his condition, gave 
him an account of his amorous diſtemper, 
and how he might be cur'd 7 means. 
The place and time being agreed on without 
any difficulty, upon promiſe of perpetual ſe- 
crecy; the ſtranger got the woman into his 
hands, and immediately deliver'd ber to the 
Baſſa, who put her into the Aram. The 
ſtranger was never heard of more, and the 
deluded Arab could never recover his wo- 
man. | 
As for the Perſiau habit the Cobayas, Habit. 
or veſts before-mention*d, reach down 
below the knee, and have ſtreight ſleeves 
down to the hand-wrift. They do not uſe 


buttons, but knot them with ribbands un- 


der the left arm, and under the right hip. 
Perſons of quality wear it of ſilk, or cloth 
of gold, with a filk ſaſh that has gold 
flowers at the end of it; and over that 
another of ſilk and extraordinary fine 
woollen, which coſts more than if it were 
cloth of gold. They wear ſhirts of co- 
| d filk, or of cotton of ſeveral co- 
Tours ; as alſo breeches which reach down 
to their ankles, and cloſe, for they wear 
no drawers, Their turbant is made of ve- 
ry fine ſilk of ſeveral colours, embroider'd 
with gold and filver at the edges, and 
ſtands up like a fan upon the forehead. 
Theſe turbants are very heavy, and fome 
of them have fo much gold about them, 
that they coſt ſeven or eight hundred 
crowns of our money. Upon the veſt 
ſome wear a looſe doublet, or waſtcoat 
without ſleeves, call'd Curdi, in winter lin'd 
with fables, or little lamh-skins, brought 
from the province of Koraſon, curiouſly 
curPd. In the hard winter they add a 


long woollen robe down to their feet, 


with long ſleeves, wove all in a piece, to 
keep out the rain the better; but” ſome 
perſons of quality wear them of Engliſh 
cloth, or cloth of gold, lin'd with ermins ; 


they being very extravagant in their ex- 


pences. At their ſaſh hangs a dagger, 
which 
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juſtice, 


Murderers 


Robbers, 


which they call Cangiar, and the nobility 


ſometimes has it ſet with jewels. Their 


hoſe are all of a width; ſome wear them 
of cloth of gold, or woollen cloth, bet- 
ter ſhap'd ; but the peaſants wrap courſe 
cloth ſeveral times about their legs. Round 
the edge of their ſocks, towards the an- 
kle, they ſew a piece of leather, that it 
may not be torn by the ſhagrine ſhooes. 
Theſe are made like our ſlippers, with a 
ſharp iron four fingers high under the heel. 
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The Perſian women differ little in their Gu 


habit from the men ; for their veſts are 
made open before, reaching but half way 
the leg, and their ſleeves come down to the 
wriſt. On their head they wear a litcle 
cap, adorn'd with precious ſtones, if th 
be * of quality, from which a veil 
hangs down behind, together with their 
treſſes, their breeches and ſtockings are 
like the mens. 


SKK P. II. 
Of the Civil Government, the Manners, and Funerals of the Perſians, 


and ſeverity, without ſo man 
ellors and ſollicitors, as are awd in Eu- 
rope. The Chams, or Governours, have 
the adminiſtration of it in the provinces; 
and they appoint a Deroga, or criminal- 
judge in every city, who has under him 
an Aatas to execute his orders. Beſides 
the king appoints a Divan Beghy and a 


Kalanter, who is to look that the ſubjects 


be not oppreſs'd by the Cham. 
Murderers are puniſh'd ſpeedily and 
with rigour, for the Divan Beghy delivers 
them up to the parties aggriev'd, and they 
leading ghe criminal to the place of. exe- 
cution, put him to death with their own 
hands, as they think fit. It is allow'd to 
compound for money, but it is ſo diſho- 
nourable to forgive the wrong an that ac- 
count, that this is ſeldom or never pra- 
ctis'd. FG. 
High-way robbers can expect no mer- 
cy, and are puniſh'd ſeveral ways. Some- 
times they hang them to a camels ſaddle, 
with their head down, and then rip open 
their belly. Sometimes they immure the 
criminal up to the neck, and leaving him 
a pipe in his mouth for his laſt cofnfort, 
let him die in that miſerable manner; 
ſo that ſomebody paſſing by, in compaſ- 
ſion cuts off his head. Some are baſted 
with burning bacon, and then their fleſh 
cut in pieces and diſtributed about the 
publick places; beſides many other tor- 
ments, horrid even in the relation. *Tis 
true theſe robberies ſeldom happen on the 
roads, becauſe of the guard kept by the 
Rattars ; but when they do, the Cham of 
the province is oblig*d to pay the value of 
what was ſtole, after four months and 
ten days allow'd him to find the robber. 
Some Chams pay immediately, that the 


coun- 


[: Perſia juſtice is done with brevity 
C 


complaints may not come to the king's 
ear. 2 
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As for thefts in cities, the criminal is Thieves, 


ty'd by the feet to a camels ſaddle (as was 
ſaid before) and his belly being ripp'd up, 
he is ſo carry*d about the publick places, 
the cryer proclaiming that the king has 
puniſh'd him for ſuch an offence. After 
this round, if he be not yet dead, they 
hang him up at the next tree, and when 
he has expir'd they bury him. There is 
alſo particular care taken to puniſh all 


inſolencies committed in taverns, ſtews, 


and other publick places, 


As for what concerns proviſions, there Price ſet 
is a Motheſeh, or ſuperintendent of them, %“ 


with four aſſiſtants, who every firſt day 
in the week ſets the prices of all things, 
by weight, not meaſure. If any man 
be taken ſelling but a farthing dearer, 
the common puniſhment is to put on 
him the 7. „ which is a cap with 
a ſmall bell hanging to it, and lead him 
about the city, as if he were whip'd ; 
after which he pays a fine, and 1s baſto- 
nado'd on the feet. The weight of groſs 
things, as wood and the like, is call'd 
Buttiman, and is about twenty five pounds 


of ours. The ſmall! weight they call 


Muſcal, whereof ſeventy... two make a 
pound, Aer 0 | 

Having ſpoke of the Perſian govern- 
ment, it will be proper to give an ac- 


count of . all, the Chams and 'Viziers the 


ſends into the provinces, that the 


ki 
mal may form ſome notion of the 


vaſt extent of that empire. A Perſian 
lord my friend, nobly born, and actu- 
ally in the king's ſervice, ., whoſe beha- 
viour. was his. greateſt recommendation, 
with much difficulty procur'd me the 


following liſt out of the royal archives. 


The 


fi 
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The Provinces govern'd by Chams, are 


A Voyage round the World. 
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Geri, WP Ermum-Sciam Saraes Gange Oglige 
1694. Amadum Zura-bat Carabac Damor-cad | 
L Loreſſum Zemin-dacur Bardac Merun : 
Cordeſſum Agiler Ardevil Maruſciac 2 
Battiari Geraili Teflis Bola-moreab F 
Terum Gelaeli Cartil Arat FT 
Reicurami Neſſa Caxet Badcu 
Semnum Bacarz Dade yum Dagſtum 
Damgum Fera Vaſciaſcio Aviver 
Baztum Curium Kermaim Baxerz 
Aſerabat Kuſcum Bander- Abaſſi Badxiz 
aſciabur Bot © Sarveſſum Cugeluc 
Sabzavar Candaar Leſteſſum Rumus 
Effraim Siztum Aſſara Bevoum 
Maſcet Soltanie Domdom Sciaſter 
Torſceſe Zangium Baharem Avize 
aim Aver Tonecabon Diſpul 
Tebez Tauris Oromi Dedeſt 
Tum Gerum Alpauz Sciors Per/ 
Gum-lager Sciamaki Derban Nimruz reve 
Durak . 25 
In all Eighty One Provinces govern'd by Chams. a. 
The Provinces govern'd by Viziers are 37, viz. | 
Sephaum Cuchi Save Sciape- ceruſ uo 
Golpapum Avarku Ablazim Com: ſce 
Saru Tafe Casbin Scirez 
Tuſerxu Sigda wt Gearam 
Nataris Feſd araavai Carzerum 
Ardeſcum Gbeſcu Sarij Lar 
Naim Taaman Amol Bander-cong 95 
Arant Caſciam Bar-fruſe Reſf i fiox 
Cupa Kom Maſciad-ſer Laypum 
Ave 


Manners 
of the Per- 


fians, 


The difference betwixt Chams and Vi- 
ziers is this, That the firſt have the com- 
mand of the ſoldiery, beſides the civil 
and criminal government; and the lat- 
ter a more limited power; ſo that in 


ſome caſes they cannot give ſentence of 


death, but muſt ſend the criminal to the 
next Cham. | 

The manners of the Perſians differ 
much, and are quite oppoſite to thoſe 
of the Turks; for they are civiliz'd, 
meek, peaceable, modeſt, grateful, ge- 


nerous, enemies to fraud, and lovers of 


ſtrangers. They bear no hatred, like 
the Turks, to the chriſtian habit and 
name, but are courteous and affable to 
them; ſo that every man may be cloath- 
ed as he pleaſes, and either ride or walk 
a foot along the ſtreets, without dan- 

er of being ſcoff'd at; nor are they 


: Torbid wearing green, as in Tyrky. Among 


other uſual courteous expreſſions among 
them, they commonly ſay : I ſacrifice 
or devote my ſelf to your will. I wiſh 
the apples of my eyes might oblige you 10 


tread on them; or, I am your ſlave, it 


is your part to command me, &c. When 
rſons of equal quality meet, they ſa- 


lute one another ſhutting their right- 


hands, and at the ſame time lifting them 
up to the crown of their heads, in to- 
ken of love and eſteem; to ſuperiors 


they lift up their hand to the head, and 
then lay it on the ſtomach, bowing, On 


great feſtivals they viſit, wiſhing one 
another many of thoſe happy days; 
and great men receive theſe compli- 


ments in their houſes from their infe- 
riors. 


* 


Every 


man makes his court to gain Nins“ 
the favour of the great ones, to ob- 


pre ſent, 
how re- 


tain ſome employment of the king; ceiv'd. 


clpe- 


1 


7 
yes, 
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ful. 
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eſpecially to carry the Calaat to Chams 
of provinces, who they are ſure will 
make them a great preſent. Every Cham 
when he receives this preſent from the 
king, goes ſix miles out of the city into 
a garden, to meet the meſſenger, at- 
tended by the chief nobility and officers 
of the country, with ſeveral muſical in- 
ſtruments. As ſoon as ever he ſees him 
at a diſtance, he bows, and kneels down 
to pray for the king's health. When 
he has done praying, the meſſenger puts 
the Calaat on him, which at moſt 1s a 
garment of filk and gold ; and ſome- 
times, in token of greater affection, there 
is added a ſaſh and turbant. Being thus 
clad, he goes to the king's houſe, fol- 
low'd by the E there he kiſſes the 
threſhold of the door, and prays again, 
and then goes home, to make a noble 
entertainment for the prime nobility, for 
Joy of the honour receiv'd. 

The Perſians wink at injuries, to wait 
an opportunity of being reveng'd. They 
are great flatterers, ambitious of ho- 
nour, and eaſy to be perſwaded; ſo 


that the catholick miſſioners could with 


great eaſe prevail with them to imbrace 
our faith, were the free exerciſe of the 


miſſion allow'd in Perſia among the na- 
I remember, 1 ſeveral times faw 
a Perſian lord, whoſe houſe was always 
open to the Auguſtinian fathers, kneel 
in the church, to hear the divine office, 


tives. 


with more devotion than the catho- 
licks themſelves; and reprove others 


who did not make their obeiſance to 


the altar; and yet he was a Mabomelan. 


They ſeldom play, becauſe Mahomet 
do not uſually divert 
themſelves with walking, like the Eu- 


forbid it. They 


ropeans, but ſitting after their manner to 
enjoy the purling of ſome ſtream, or 


the pleaſure of a garden. The men ne- 
ver dance, but there are women whoſe 


trade it is, that are hir'd on feſtivals. 
There are mountebanks, but extraordi- 
nary apiſh, and not art all pleaſing. The 
greate 


ſome ſort of skin, which they toſs up 
into the air with a large rope, when the 
wind blows, and it ſounds like the pipe 
of an organ; the Portugueſe call it Pa- 
Pagel: or parrot. 

ey never pray till they have waſh- 


ed in running water ; or if they can- 


not come at it in the ciſtern, every 


man has it to this purpoſe in his houſe. 


When they have had to do with their 
women, they go to waſh at the bath, 


which they may do till two hours after 


ſun-riſing, the reſt of the day being for 


the women. 
Y 01; IV; 
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paſtime 'of youth is to make a 
hollow paſt-board caſe, lapp'd over with 
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They wear no long beards, like the SET. 
Turks, but thoſe that belong to the law, 1694. 
now and then clip it with Killers Thee. 
courtiers and ſoldiers ſhave, leaving long 
whiskers, and under the lower lip a 
patch like a ſwallow's tail hanging, to 
make their countenance more honoura- 
ble or dreadful. Old men dye it black, 
which holds ſeveral days. Other youths 
pull out the hair of their cheeks to have 
their skin look fine. | 

They give much credit to ſuperſtiti- Superſti- 
ous obſervations; and therefore if two © 
friends ſhould happen by chance to touch 
feet, they believe they ſhall fall out, and 
therefore each of them immediately takes 
the other lovingly by the hand, and then 
each lifts his own up to his head. They 
look upon it as an ill omen to meet 
with any melancholy perſons, when the 
new moon is. In ſhort they are ſo 
much addicted to ſuperſtition and divina- 
tion, that they never go about any thing 
but at the hour appointed by the aſtro- 
logers, who are look'd upon as oracles 
by them. Therefore no man neglects 
buying the almanack, or Tacuim, which 
ſets down what time is lucky to put on 
their cloaths, go to the bath, purge, 
and do other things; as alſo whether the 
year will be ſcarce or plentiful, diſeaſes 
and wars. 

They uſe a ſort of divination by even 
and odd numbers, like geomancy. I 
have ſeen the very women make judg- 
ments of thipgs to come, upon plates 
on which the planets and fix'd ſtars of 
the firſt magnitude were engrav'd. 

They circumciſe their ſons very young, Circumci- 
like the Turks; and make barren wo- ſion. 
men ſwallow that part which is cut off, 
„ excellent remedy againſt barren- 

NEIS. | 

The Perſians have no ſurnames, but Titles. 
ſay ſuch a one the ſon of ſuch a one. 
They give learned people the honoura- 

ble title of Mirza, and ſoldiers that of 
Bech ; but they often miſtake, and call 
ignorant perſons Mirza. Thoſe that 

are deſcended from Mahomet are call'd 
Sabet, which ſignifies as much as lords 
among us. | 

Sports, and particularly hawking is Sports. 
hk” us'd among them, ſo that thoſe 

who are well to paſs keep great num- 
bers of thoſe birds, as alſo dogs and 
horſes. They take tobacco a different Tobacco. 
way from the Turks ; for under the bowl 

it burns in, is a little bottle full of wa- 

ter, which makes the ſmoak paſſing 
through it come cool to the mouth, 

and this pipe they call Caliana. 

Beſides tobacco, which no perſon Opium. 
whatſoever forbears, they uſe Opium, 


Qq and 
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Gru and from it borrow that ſtupidity and 


1694. 


Eating 


and drink- 


ing. 


Day how 
divided. 


Months. 


Year. 


drunkenneſs they cannot have from wine, 
which is forbid them. They take it 
even to the quantity of half a dram, 
which an European could not take at 
fifteen times, without danger, which 
makes them pale, cold, and worſe than 
mad. They uſe much coffee; and an- 
other liquor to make them merry, call'd 
Koknar, They go to the ſhops where 
it is fold, or 11 and after 
drinking a great deal, do the moſt ri- 
diculous actions in the world, jearing 
and abuſing one another; when the 
ſtrength of the liquor is over, they are 
as good friends again, as if nothing had 
happened. 

In eating they uſe no ſpoons, but 
only for liquids. They do not drink 
till they have done eating; and for both 
uſes have veſſels of copper and earthen- 
ware, becauſe the laws forbid ſilver. 
The king at his table is ſerv'd in gold. 

In other reſpects they are temperate. 
The poor people are fatisfy*'d at noon 
with Azeri, which is bread and curds, 
ſold in ſkins, and with fruit according to 
the ſeaſon 3 at night they eat pilau. 
The gentry and richer ſort, eat roaſt 
meat and pickles ; putting a whole ſheep 
or lamb into a little oven, hanging over 
a great diſh of pilau, that the fat may 
drip into it. The poor people, if they 
will, buy it at the taverns, becauſe of the 
ſcarcity of wood there is in Mpaban. The 
bread would be excellent were it. bak*d 


after the European manner; but the 


dough flatted like a cake, being put into 
a copper veſſel made hot, it can never 
be good. 78 | 

They divide the day into four equal 
parts, beginning at midnight; and at 
every one of them except noon, there is 
a diſpleaſing noiſe of drums made from 
ſome eminent place of the city. 

In religious affairs the Perſians make 
uſe of lunar months, the firſt whereof 
they call Muſerram, the ſecond Sofar, 
the third Rabra-al-avel, the fourth Rabra- 
al- axer, the fifth Gemad-1il-avel, the ſixth, 
Gemad. il axer, the ſeventh Regeb, the 
eighth Sciaabon, the ninth Ramazan, the 
tenth Sciaval, the eleventh Zitade, the 
twelfth Zilagge. But the aſtrologers count 
by ſolar months two ſeveral ways, ours 
and the Egyptian. 


Their year calPd Nuries, begins up- 


on the day of the vernal equinox. Then 
all the great men go to wiſh the king 
a happy new year, and ſend him ſome 
exquiſite curioſity, or at leaſt Yenetian 
gold crowns, which the abſent Chams 
are alſo oblig'd to do. The nobility 
cloath all their ſervants and ſlaves, bor- 
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rowing, mony if they have it not, that 
they may not make an ill omen for all 
the year that is to follow; and this con- 
ceit is ſo deeply rooted in their minds, 
that there is no wretch but endeavours 
that day to be clad all new from head 
to foot. There is beſides a great ex- 


1 in eating and ſending preſents to 
riends. 


The Perſians being lovers of learn- Learning, 


ing, they have their colleges, or Medres, 
where the ſciences are taught. Here the 
ſtudents have only their lodging, and the 
Mudres or maſters expound to them 
thoſe books they read. They are par- 
ticularly addicted to poetry, and. have 
an excellent genius for it. They have 
choice Arabick books, ſome of them 
tranſlated into the Perſian tongue, but 
all written, they having no preſs, and 
in a curious character, for they write 
well after ſeveral manners, either in ci- 
pher or otherwiſe. Some value themſelves 
upon writing eleven ſeveral forts of 
hands, or characters, which they make 
uſe. of according to the buſineſs in hand, 
or court they have to do with. The 
firſt is call'd Aeſtalit, the ſecond Curicate- 
Nest, the third Sciateſte, the fourth Ka- 
ber, the fifth Talik, the ſixth Rugum, the 
ſeventh Sols, the eighth Kaler, the ninth 
Serenk, the tenth Amtumi, the eleventh 
Zaterrata; I have copies of them all 
made on half a ſheet of paper, by that 
Perfian lord my friend. 


As for languages the gentry uſe four, Languz- 
call Belik ges. 


viz. the Perſian, which they 
or ſweet.z the Turkiſh call'd Scia-ſce, or 
haughty 3 the Arabian Geſcich or elegant; 
and the, fourth corrupt, us'd by the pea- 
ſants call'd Yalaar. 

The Perſian is of itſelf barren in words, 
and therefore borrows many from the 
Arabick, which is the language of the 
learned, and in uſe for all - But 
at court the king himſelf always ſpeaks 
Turkiſh, as the Great Mogul does Perſian 
at his. The kings of Vizapor and Gol- 
conda uſed the ſame language before 
they were made priſoners by the Great 
1 


ſtick flowers with gum on their ſtuffs. 
They alſo work well in ſteel; becauſe 
this metal which formerly went from 
Golconda, where the belt is, to Nama- 
cus, is now carry'd all to paban, where 
they now temper as well as at Dama/- 
cus, with vitriol. Their works in ſha- 
green and earthen-ware, are nothing 
worſe z; the beſt of which come from 
the country about Kerman, and are white 
both within and without, but do not 

grow 
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The beſt handicrafts in 1pahar are the Handi- 
ſilk weavers, ſome of whom ingeniouſly crafte. 
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Silk, 


Women. 


Sickneſs. 


Flowers. 


grow hot ſo ſoon. On the other fide 
the ſilver and goldſmiths do nothing to 
the purpoſe ; and carpenters worſe, ha- 
ving no other tools, but a pitiful ſaw, 
an ax, a hammer, a chizel, and rarely 
a plane. 

The greateſt trade in Perſia is that 
of ſilk of the province of Ghilon, and 
other places. The Dutch buy abundance, 
and what remains they weave, part 
whereof is alſo fold out of the kingdom. 
Beſides this the Piſtaches of Caſhin and 
almonds of Ned bring a great deal of 
money into Perſia; as does the ſhagreen, 
Turky leather, dry fruit, and painted 
ſtuffs, the Dutch carry to the Indies, Fa- 
pan and Europe; and the camels, horles, 
mules, and lambs that go into Turky and 
other parts. 

The women in Perſia are extraordi- 
nary beautiful, becauſe they are brought 
from the provinces of Circaſha, Mingre- 
lia, and Georgia, and from the frontiers 
of Poland, Muſcovy, and Great Tartary ; 
and this by way of trade, the Perſians 
beſides their wives, and hir'd women, 
buying ſlaves, to keep in the Aram. 
White and black eunuchs keep them in 
their apartments; and go abroad with 
them to keep off the people. In the 
ſtreets they go cover'd with a long cloth, 
ſo that they look like ghoſts. 

When any Perſian is very ſick, they 
light ſeveral fires on the top of the 
houſe, to give the neighbours notice, 
that they may pray for his health. When 
he is dead, they make dreadful cries and 
howling ; eſpecially the women, who 
now and then report the dead man's 
good actions and qualities, and then give 
a ſhriek by fits, that is hideous to hear. 
Next they ſend word to the Deroga, that 
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ſuch a man is dead, for him to ſeal the Gru 
licenſe to waſh his body. This done, 694. 


the Mullahs come from the Mo/que, with 
long poles, to which there are tin or 


iron plates faſtned, or ſome bit of taf- Funerals. 


feta, and carry him to the grave, cry- 
ing all the way Allah, Allah. The peo- 
ple that paſs by help to carry the beer, 
at the requeſt of the kindred. At the 
funerals of great men, ſeveral horſes ſad- 
led follow, one carrying the turbant, 
another the ſcimiter, another the arrows, 
another the bow, and all thoſe things, 
that may tend to their honour, The 
grave is commonly made in the great 
church-yard, calPd Carbeſton, two foot 
wide, and ſix in length and depth. The 
body being lain in it, with the face to- 
wards Mecca, they place two ſtones on 
cach fide the head, that it may not ſtir, 
and four more about the grave, which 
then they fill up with earth. For per- 
ſons of note they erect a covering, or 
roof, or little cupola upon four pillars ; 
nor is it true, as Tavernier ſays, That 
they bury their arms with ſoldiers; but 
thoſe that are able to diſtribute meat to 
the poor. The Mullahs alſo take care 
to go eat at the dead man's houſe, be- 
ſides the payment given them for the 
funeral. To conclude, the kindred and 
friends go for ſeveral days to condole 
with the heir. 

Only ſoldiers are forbid leaving pious 
legacies (ſuch as we have before ſpoke 
of in ſeveral places) and ſo thoſe that have 
been officers of juſtice, or manag'd the 
king's revenues; becauſe he is their uni- 
— heir, allowing the dead man's eldeſt 
ſon ſome ſmall portion of the eſtate, and 
raiſing him to the ſame degree, if he is 
capable of it. 


CHAP. IV. 


: Of the Flowers, . Fruit, Miner k, living Creatures, Coin, Arms, Climate, and 
Limits of Petſia. 


N Perſia there are flowers of all ſorts, 

and the untill'd fields are full of 
moſt beautiful tulips; but above all, it 
abounds in roſes, — which they diſtil 
water, and ſend it into India, and other 
countries. e 

The fruit is much better than ours in 
Europe, and there are all forts of it; 
but the melons have a moſt ſingular 
taſte, and exceed thoſe of Parabito, in 
the kingdom of Naples, which are coun- 
ted the beſt. There are ſix ſeveral ſorts, 
which ripen at ſeveral times. The firſt 
of them call'd Ghermeik, are yellow, and 
ſerve to purge the body, nor do they 


any harm, tho' a man eat never ſo much 
of them; there being Perſians that will 
eat thirty pounds in a day. The ſecond 
which: have a green rind, are better taſt- 
ed than the firſt, and calPd Puoſt-Sabs; 
the third Fadteri; the fourth Anagabati; 
the: fifth Belgne; the laſt Carpuſa-pais, 
or autum-melons, which keep all the year 
about. | 
The | 

for.itho* I eat never ſo many, I did not 
find they did me any harm, notwith- 
ſtanding antient writers ſay that they are 
venomous. The figs are good, but not 
ſound in all parts of the kingdom, by 
reaſon 
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peaches are well taſted, and good, Peaches: 
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GemeLLt reaſon of the cold of ſome countries. 
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Wine. 


Herbs. 


Mines. 


Pearls. 


Beaſts of 
burden. 


Almonds there are of ſeveral ſorts, ſuch 
plenty, and ſo good, that they make a 
trade of them, as they do of the nuts, 
all about Indoſtan, and the Portugueſe 
carry them as far as China, which pro- 
duces none. The country about Caſhin 
and Sultania yields good Piſtaches; and 
in the provinces of Ghilan, and Maſan- 
dran, there are ſome few cheſtnuts, olives, 
oranges, and lemons. 

Among the reſt, there are three ſorts 
of delicious grapes, which they call Ki- 
ſemiſci, without any ſmall ſeeds in them; 
tho* all others exceed thoſe of the king- 
dom of Naples, which are the beſt in 
Ttaly. There is ſuch great plenty of 
them, that beſides what they eat all the 
year, the wine made of them ſerves the 
Perſians, who from the higheſt to the 
loweſt are great drinkers, and ſupplies 
all Indoſtan, China, and other countries. 
The beſt and moſt delicious is that of 
Sciras and Jed. In which countries the 
wine is not kept in cask, as is us'd 
throughout Europe, but in earthen veſ- 
ſels glaz'd within, or elſe anointed with 
the greaſe of ſheeps tails. The cellars 
are not deep, but handſomely contriv'd 
to carry friends down to drink. To this 
purpoſe there is commonly a ciſtern of 
water in the middle, carpets on the 
ground to ſit down, and long rows of 
niches in the wall, with ſeveral veſſels of 
different ſorts of wine. 

They have a ſpecial method of pre- 
ſerving all the aforeſaid ſorts of fruit 
freſh the year about, and particularly a 
ſort of plums call'd Abuboxra, which 
are red with ſome mixture. The beſt 
herbs for common uſe in Perſia, are 
lettices, coleworts, borrage, and ſpinnage, 
beſides roots. es | 

As for mines there are ſome of cop- 


per, lead, iron, and ſteel. In the moun- 


tain Phirusku, four days journey from 
Meſced, they dig Turky ſtones of great 
value, of two Bk. the old and new 
rock. The firſt ſort are kept for the 
king, being of a more lively and laſt- 
ing colour. Add to this the excellent 
fiſnery of pearls at the iſland Baha- 
rem. 

For ſerviceable beaſts, the Perſians 
have excellent horſes, good mules, large 
camels, and two ſorts of aſſes, the Per- 
ſian for burden, and the Arabian which 
are more mettleſome to ride on. For 
hunting there is ſtore of wild boars, 

reupines, red and fallow deer, roes, 
Faves tigers, lions, bears, and other 
wild beaſts, This is ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrated by Scia-Abas, his building a 
tower in Jpaban, with only the bones 
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of creatures kill'd in one day's hunting, 
but it muſt be obſerv'd that thoſe prin- 
ces cauſed the country for forty miles 
about, or more, to be beſet by thirty 
or forty thouſand men to drive all the 
game to one place. Foxes are counted 
unclean, and the Perſians do not only 
avoid killing or touching them, but will 
not come near a man that has a gar- 
ment lin'd in their furs, 


There is a prodigious quantity of Fow!, 


fowls, but particularly of pigeons, wild 
geeſe, cranes, ducks, mallards, turtles, 
crows, herons, and two ſorts of par- 
tridges ; the one no bigger than a quail, 
and the other like thoſe in Europe. The 
Pigeons they keep in towers are taught to 
decoy the wild pigeons to the dove- 
cote, or the neighbours ; which they 
often allure by giving them better 
meat. 


They man hawks, and other birds of Hawking, 


prey to kill thoſe birds, and uſe them al- 
ſo againſt four-footed creatures, teach- 
ing them thus. They uſe the hawks to 
feed out of the hollow of the eyes of 
wild beaſts, whoſe skull and whole skin 
ſtuff*d, they preſerve to that purpoſe, 
that they may look as if they were a- 
livez then they make them move, and 
by degrees ſwifter and ſwifter ; ſo that 
the bird greedy of food follows them. 
At laſt, tying the counterfeit beaſt on a 
cart, they make a horſe draw it upon a 
full gallop; and ſo when the hawk is 
abroad, expcting to find the ſame food, 
he fixes on the living beaſt's head, and 
pecking its eyes, gives time to the hun- 
ters to overtake, and kill it. 


Beſides hawks and dogs, they make Onſes. 


uſe of a ſort of creatures they call On- 
ſes, about the bigneſs of a fox, very 
ſwift, their ſkins ſpeckled like tigers, 
and ſo tame, that they carry them be- 
hind them a horſeback ; but if the hun- 
ter through miſtake, ſlips them after their 
game at too much diſadvantage, ſo that 
they cannot overtake it, they are ſo 
much caſt down with ſhame, that an in- 
fant may kill them. 


No gold is coin'd in Perſia (as was Coins. 


ſaid above) except at the coronation of 
kings. There are three ſorts of ſilver 
money; the Aba// worth four Carlines 
of Naples; the Mamudi worth two Car- 
lines; and the Sciae worth one; there 
are alſo pieces of an Abayji and a half, 
and of two, but they are ſcarce. Theſe 
pieces have no effigies on them, but on- 
ly characters, which on the one fide im- 
port the name of the king then reigning, 
and on the other the name of the city 
where they are ſtamp'd, with the year of 
the Mahometan Epocha. 
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Tamerlane, 


The braſs money is of ſeveral forms, 
and ſtamps, for in ſome places they are 
call'd Kasbekes, in others Gazes, forty of 
which make an Abaſſi. The Gazes on the 
one ſide have a lion, and on the other 
the name of the city, The Kasbekes are 
round, like the Gazes, but there are alſo 
ſome longiſh. 

The Per/ian weapons are for the . moſt 
part bows, arrows, and ſcimiters; tho” 
they know how to manage a musket, 
and have the uſe of cannon, and mor- 
tars. There is no truſting to their infant- 
ry, which may be compar'd to our bat- 
talions in the kingdom of Naples, but 
their chief ſtrength conſiſts in horſe ; for 
the king upon the leaſt call can raiſe 
150000 good men, upon better horſes. 
But they fight in confuſion, without an 
order. For the ſea, they have not ſo 
much as an arm'd brigantine. 

The air and climate differs according 
to the ſeveral provinces. Edzerbagan 1s 
exceſſive cold, but healthy; Mazandran 
bad by reaſon of the ſtanding waters; 
Iſpaban, which is almoſt the heart of the 
kingdom, is more ſubject to cold than 
heat, becauſe of the abundance of ſnow 
that falls inſtead of rain, tho? it is ſeated 
in 32 degrees, and a few minutes of la- 
titude. The heat 1s tolerable even in the 
dog-days, and not attended with the 
plague of bugs, fleas, gnats, and other 
troubleſome inſects. e. 

The ſnow, as I have ſaid, falls in ſuch 
quantities in winter, that ſometimes it ri- 


CHAP. V. 
The Genealogy of the Family naw Reigning in Perſia, 


Fter Tamerlane had routed Baja- 

zeth*'s army, and made him and 
his wife captives 3 he carry'd his victo- 
rious arms into Perſia, and preſcribing 
laws to thoſe people by the point. of his 
much dreaded ſword, he became in a 
ſhort time the richeſt, and moſt power- 
ful prince in the eaſt. His cruel incli- 
nation not being ſatisfy'd with the ſpoils 
of nations ſubdu'd, he drove away ma- 
ny thouſands of priſoners out of Cara- 
mania, with a deſign to put them to 
death upon the firſt opportunity. But 
it was the good fortune of thoſe wret- 
ches, that when he came into the city 
Ardevil, he found a Sceik, whoſe name 
was Aidar, who liv'd with the repu- 
tation of ſanctity; and growing fami- 
liar with him, he not only granted him 
the lives of all thoſe captives, but the 
dominion over them. The good Aidar 
having obtain'd this, provided for them 
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ſes above a ſtone three ſpans high, a GALLI 
league from the city, towards the moun- 1694. 
tain z, by which the Perſians judge of 

the fruitfulneſs of the year. In the ſou- 

thern provinces, and particularly at the 
ports of Bander-Abaſſi, and Bander-Congo, 

on the gulph of Perſia, the heat is ex- 
ceſſive, and hurtful; for it breeds in the 

legs of Europeans, a ſort of ſlender worms 

fifty or ſixty ſpans long, which are af- 
terwards drawn out by little and little, 

in ſeveral days, roll'd on a ſtick. The 
great men retire at that time to the cool 
neighbouring mountains. 

Several nations have formerly reign'd Perſan 
in Perſia, and extended their dominion domini- 
into all the three parts of the world then“ 
known. In Aſia they poſſeſs'd Armenia, Hornij. 


Perſia, India on this ſide Ganges, Myria, Hiſt. pag. 


Syria, the leſſer Aſia, and the iſland of 108, & 
Cyprus. In Africk they had Egypt, part '5* 

of Ethiopia, and. Libia. In Europe, Thra- piyl;m. 
cia, and Macedonia; beſides the iſlands Gezg. lib. 
of the Egean ſea, belonging both to Eu. 6. 

rope and Aſia. Under the Parthian mo- 

narchy the Perſian empire contain'd all ng 
that lies between the rivers Indus, and * 8 
Eupbrates. At preſent, to come to the Mallet. 
matter in hand, that is, to modern af- Deſc. del 
fairs, it is bounded on the north by the mage 
Caſpian ſea; on the ſouth by the ocean; — 2 
on the eaſt by the Mogul's country, and 

on the weſt by the Turtiſb dominions, 
from which 1t 1s parted by the rivers Ti- 

gris and Eupbrates. 


the beſt he could, and gave them their 
liberty to return home ; in memory of 
which benefit thoſe people ever conti- 
nu'd moſt affectionate to him, and all 
his race. 

The Perſianus finding themſelves op- 1/nael Saft 
preſsd by the Tartar yoke from the 
year 1250, and being conſum'd with ci- 
vil wars, by reaſon of the diviſions in 4fz. nov. 
the family of the um- Caſſan's; Iſmael d ſcript. 
Sofi the third, ſon of Sceil-Aidar, with T 2. 
the aſſiſtance of the Caramaniar's, ta- * 
king courage, began to ſeize the em- 
pire 3 firſt poſſeſſing himſelf of Tauris, 
which was divided into factions, and al- 
terwards routing Alamut, king of Perſia, 
or as others will have it Aluante, the 
ſon of Jampius, the ſon of Uſſum-Caſſan, Ans ile. 
and killing him with his own hand near e 
that city. This happened about the year /. 
of our lord 1499, and from that time Barro/e in 
forward Perſia was 3 the , Mis. 

r 0 
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Tammus. 
Iſmael 2. 


Mahomet- 
Codabende. 


Scia-Abas. 


of Sophi, as being ſubject to the race of 
Iſmael. Some, tho? without any ground, 
will have it, that this man was Uſum- 
Caſſan's grandſon, as being born of his 
daughter, and of Sicaidari, ſurnam'd 
4 of a city of that name he was 
poſſeſs'd of: But the trueſt opinion is, 
that he was ſon to Sceik-Aidar, as has 
been ſaid, the great grandſon of Mor- 
tuz-Ali, Mahomet's couſin, and ſon-in- 
law. | | 

Tammus ſacceeded his father Tſmnel ; 
and Tammus left for his ſucceſſor Iſmael 
the ſecond, who by reaſon of his cru- 
elty fate but a ſhort time on the throne, 
his brother Mahomet-Codabende,; tho? un- 
ſkill'd in government, being ſet up by 
the great ones in his place. Some are 
of opinion that this man was blind; 
but the truth of it is, that his eyes 
were weakned by a red hot iron his 
brother caus'd to be held to them, the 
firſt day he came to the crown; which 
cuſtom continues to this day among 
his ſucceſſors. After Mahomet, Scia-A- 
bas the firſt, his ſon, reign'd, and was 
call'd the great, for his extraordinary 
wiſdom nt valour, with which he ex- 


. tended the limits of the empire, con- 


Scia-Sofe. 


quering the kingdoms of Lar, Ormux, 
Candahar, and other cities and provinces, 


Of many ſons he had only Sofi-Mirza 


lived, who having got a ſon on a ſlave; 
the grandfather grew ſo fond of the 
grandſon, and ſo averſe to his own ſon, 
that he order'd a great man about the 
court to put him to death. Yet after- 
wards ſeeing his head he lamented bit- 
terly, ſeiz'd all the goods of him that 


executed the cruel command, and gave 


them to him he had before baniſh'd for 
refuſing to obey it. From that time 
forward, the king's ſons have always 
been kept in the Aram. Scia-Abas dy*d 
about the end of the year 1628, having 
reign'd forty years; and order'd, that 
after his death the crown ſhould de- 
volve to Scia-Saß, his grandſon, which 
was perform'd by the general of the 
army, and the reſt of the great ones. 
Scta-Sofi coming to the crown, could 
not at firſt give any ſpecimen of his va- 
lour, as well becauſe he was yet a child, 
as by reaſon of much Opium given him 
by his grandfather to ſtupify him. The 
firſt notable action he did was at Cas- 
bin, where he order'd the head of Ali- 
Culican (a man that had deſerv'd well 
from the crown, as having in the reign 
of Scia-Abas conquered the kingdoms 
of Lar, and Ormuz) and of three of 
his ſons to be cut off, Then making 
his entry into 1/pahan, he did the ſame 
to ſeven principal miniſters of his court, 
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whom he had drawn to the palace with 
fair words, and ſerv'd the queen-mo- 
ther in the ſame manner ; ſo abſolute is 
the power of thoſe monarchs, and ſo 
ready the obedience of their ſubjects. 
Some may ig. imagine that the 
people at the ſight of thoſe heads would 
enquire into the cauſe why they were 
cut off, and blame their king's cruelty ; 
but the beſt of it is, That all the peo- 
ple in the Meiday, without any further 
conſideration aid, Since the King has or- 
derd theſe Dogs to be tut to Death, it is 
a Sign they deſerv'd it. Scia-Sofi dy'd in 
the year 1642. of hard drinking. 


His ſon Scia-Abas the ſecond, ſuc- Se- Aar 
ceeded him, having been kept at Cas- an 


bin, ſo that he did not make his folemn 
entry into [pahan, till the beginning of 
the enſuing year 1643. He reign'd twen- 
ty one years, with the reputation of a va- 
liant, and noble prince; but ſo addi- 
Qed to drunkenneſs, that one day he 
caus'd three of his women to be burn'd, 
becauſe they refus'd to drink more wine. 
He dy'd of an inflamation caus'd by 
that vice in the city Telizon, and the 
year 1664. | 

The great men that were then at 
court immediately ſent the general of 
the muſketiers, with the chief of the 
aſtrologers to carry the news to his 
fon z who tearing his garments that 
moment in token of grief, fate him 
down at the door of the Aram. Then 
a lord appointed for that purpoſe draw- 
ing near, girt on his ſword, ſaying, a 
ſlave of his had obtain'd ſo great an 
honour. Then the king put on the 
Sofi's cap, which is wide at the top, 
with twelve gathers in memory of their 
twelve prophets, and ſomething like a 
cilinder, half a ſpan long, and cover'd 
with the ſame cloth. Then abundance 
of drums and trumpets ſounding, the 
people ran into the Meidan, every one 
crying out, Patſcia-Sal- Ameleck ; that is, 
T ſalute thee emperor; which is all the 
ſolemnity of the Mabometan corona- 
tion, as has been ſaid elſewhere. Not 
long after, falling ſick, by the advice 


of the phyſicians, he I his name, 


and took that of Scia- Selemon; as we 
have related at large in the foregoing 
book. He dy'd on the 29th of Fly 
1694, whilſt * at 1ſpahan ; expreſly 
forbidding his ſon to practice the an- 
tient but cruel cuſtom of their family, 
of putting out their brother's eyes with 
red hot irons. 

Scia-Ofſen aſcended the throne on the 
6th of Auguſt, that ſame year, at the 
age of twenty five; and tho? hitherto 
he has fulfilPd his father's command, 


yet 


Scia-Ofer 
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CHAP, VI. 
Of the ſeveral Empleyments in the Perſian Court. 


A! wath- 
Fo 


_ HE. prime poſt in the Perſian 


court is that of Atmath-Dulet, 
who is like the grand vizier in Turky. 
All the affairs of the kingdom run 
through his hands, and he contrary to 
the Turk, diſpatches more buſineſs with 
the pen, than with the ſword; nor is he 
ſo ſubje& to go to the war, or to loſe 
his head for the leaſt miſcarriage. But 
he is to take the proper meaſures to go- 
vern well, and not propoſe any thing 
to the king that may diſpleaſe him. 
Nazar. The next great officer is the Nazar, 

who has charge of all that is preſented 

to the king. c 
Mcher. The next is the Mether who is a white 
eunuch, waiting always in the bed-cham- 
ber, and about the king's perſon, with 
ſeveral handkerchiefs in a purſe to ſup- 
ply him when he wants. 8 

The Mir-akor-Baſci has charge of the 
ſtables, which are alſo a place of refuge, 
and takes care that the king's horſes be 
branded on the left leg, to know them 
from others; and that none of 40000 
ſoldiers the king keeps he miſſing. 

The great maſter of the game is call'd 
Mirſcikar. He looks to the hawks, and 
has under him all the officers that be- 

long to the hunt. 
Segon-Baſ- The Segon-Baſci has charge of the 
dogs, and other beaſts for hunting, and 
| is ſubordinate to the Mirſcikar. 
rw The Sindar-Baſci is head of thoſe that 
4% keep the ſaddles, and hold the ftirrup, 
when the king gets a horſeback ; he is 
3 alſo call'd Ozangu-curſiſci. 
"2 The Kebiſci-curſiſci carries the king's 


Mir-akor- 


Mirſcikar. 


cl, 


aden, ſword 

Orizze- The Oriage-cur/iſci carries the bow and 
jt arrows. 

4 N The ſecretary is call'd Yakanaviz. 
2 The Kaſ-nadar-Baſci, is in the nature 


4ar-Bajci, of a treaſurer, that keeps all the money 
in the king's coffers. | 
ot The great ſteward is call'd Agati-Baſci, 
Kaki. The king's firſt phyſician is call'd Ka- 
Bei. Rim-Baſci, by whoſe advice the others 
are receiv'd. 
The maſter of the ceremonies or in- 
troductor of ambaſſadors is call'd Mib- 
mandar-Baſci. 

Monagem-Baſci, is the chief of the 
aſtrologers, by whom, as I ſaid before, 
tne king is rul'd in all his underta- 
kings, 


Mibman- 
dar-Baſi 


M Na 78 * 
B47 C £ 


The Divan-Beg, is . nay judge both Divan 
in civil and criminal affairs, and has his 22. 
court in the king's houſe, He is judge 
of appeals from all provinces in the king- 
dom, . and receives informations againſt 
the Chams, .and other great men. 

The Deroga is under the Divan-Beg, to Deroga, 
whom all appeal that are wrong'd by 
him. He puniſhes thieves and ſuch that 
are guilty of capital crimes. 

The Sofragi-Baſci is he that lays the S gi. 
cloth of gold on the carpet before the Bi. 


king. | 
The Sciraci-Baſci is to provide the Sciraci- 
King's ſellar with wine. Baſci. 
The Meſcaldar-Baſci is chief of thoſe M:/ca/dar- 
that carry flamboys, He furniſhes the Bci. 
court with wax-candles ; and takes care 
that the gold lamps in the royal hall. be 
ſupply'd. To him belong all the fines 
laid on thoſe that play at cards and dice, 
which are forbid by their law. 
The Kavergi-Baſci has charge of the Kaverg/i- 
coffee and SS ns: Baſct. 
The Giara-Baſc is the ſurgeon, who Giara- 
bleeds and ſhaves the king's head. Nei. 
The Capigi-Baſci is head porter. 7158. 
The Melefegiar-Baſci keeps the king's 2 eſs 
cloth, and has care to deliver it out to r- Bai. 
the taylors to make his cloaths. 
The Gelodar-Baſci is chief of the foot- Clhdar- 
men. Baſci. 
The Mirab is the overſeer of the wa- Mirab. 
ters, who get conſiderably by the coun- 
try people, becauſe it is his buſineſs to 
diſtribute the water for watering the 
fields. | 
The Zegber-Baſci has power over all Zet 
thoſe that work carpets with gold and Be. 
ſilver, and cloth for the king's houſe- 
hold. This is done in the place call'd 
Karkron, where they alſo make ſcimiters, 
bows and arrows, ſilver rings, becauſe 
the Mahometans may not ſay their uſual 
prayers with gold rings on their fingers, 
and they paint in miniature on a ſort of 
verniſh made of gum-maſtick, and a mi- 
neral oil, found not far from Sciamaki 
on the Caſpian- ſea. 
The Nakkaſce-Baſci is head of theſe Nattaſe- 


painters or limners. Baſti. 
The Negear-Baſci is nothing but the Negear- + 
chief of the king's carpenters. Baſci. 


The Ambardar-Baſci keeps the grain Anbar 
and other proviſions for the king's own - Baß. 


ule, 
| The 
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Gremettt The Odunci-Baſci keeps the wood to 
1694. burn. All theſe mechanicks have ſeve- 
ral aſſiſtants under them, who have fleſh, 

Baſci. butter, rice, and ſpice allow'd for their 
daily maintenance. 18 

Tuſcamal- The Tuſcamal-Baſci is ſuperviſor of the 

Beſci. King's kitchin, and commands thoſe that 

are to ſerve at table; whence he always 

takes the beſt diſh, 1 

In war the king of Perſia is ſerv'd 
by four ſorts of ſoldiers, each of which 
has its own general. The firſt is the 

Perſian commanded by the Saper-Salar, 

whoſe commiſſion is worth above 20000 

tomans a year. The ſecond is of the 

Corſcis or Keſelbaſcis, that is, Read-head, 

becauſe formerly they wore red caps, 

who make a body of 22000 good ſoldi- 
ers; their general is call'd Curſci-Baſci, 
and has about 15000 tomans pay. The 
inferior officers among theſe ſoldiers are 
the Mimbaſcis, who command a thou- 
ſand men, the Jusbaſcis a hundred, and 
the Ombaſcis ten, every ſoldier has fif- 
teen tomans a year pay. The third ſort 
is of the Gulams, or the king's ſlaves, 
who for the moſt part are Georgian re- 
negadoes, or of other nations, who 
reckon that ſlavery a great favour, for 
the allowance of five, or at moſt eight 
tomans a year. Their general is call'd 

Gular-Agaſi. They are arm'd with ſci- 

miters, bows, arrows, coats of mail, 

and head- pieces. The king ſometimes 
| arg them good employments for their 
ives, and ſometimes when they behave 
themſelves well they are continu'd in 
their ſons, ſo they be men when their 
fathers die. The Tu/inkgi compoſe an- 
other body of 50000 men. Theſe are 
peaſants, who fight with muſket and 
ſcimiter, and have four or five tomans 

. They being generally very ill diſ- 
ciplin'd, the Chams of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces make them exerciſe eve thre 
months. Their general is calPd Tufin- 
gi-Baſci. 

Guards. The Eſeck-Agaſi is commander of two 
thouſand Keſcelki/ci, or the king's pecu- 
liar guards, newly brought up, who 
carry ſuch a heavy muſket that it looks 
more like a falconet. 

Artillery. The Tapigi-Baſci is general of the ar- 
tillery, whereof the Perſians have ſome 
ſmall ſtock, but only in the frontier 
places; for we ſaid before they have no 
fighting ſhips, and thoſe veſſels they 
make uſe of on the gulph of Perſia and 
Caſpian-ſea againſt the Usbeks and Kal. 
muks are very ill provided. 

The The Chams or governors of provin- 

Chans. ces, and all the officers of the king's 
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houſehold are choſen from among the 
Corſcis, or Gulams, becauſe they are well 
ſhap'd, brave, and of good countenan- 
ces, which the Perſians are not, for if 
they have any of theſe qualifications it 
comes to them by the mixture of blood 
with the Georgians, or ſome other na- 
tion dwelling on the Caſpian, or black- 
ſea; and therefore the king himſelf, and 
the great ones endeavour to get chil- 
dren by ſome renegade Georgian woman. 
This employment of the Chams is one 
of the beſt a man can wiſh for, becauſe 
they are fear'd and honour'd like ſo 
many little, kings. Their revenues are 
ſeven or eight thouſand tomans a year, 
and they .continue a long while unleſs 
they be found guilty of ſome heinous 
crime. Tis true at the Nurus or be- 
ginning of the year they muſt make 
the king a conſiderable preſent z and 
every one be at the whole expence of 
his kitchin for a week. Thoſe provinces 
where the king has taken away the ti- 
tle of Chams, to ſave the aſclef. expence 
of his revenue are under governors calPd 
40. 

Now follows the ſecond rank of thoſe The M. 
officers, who have the charge of religi- 54. 
on, adminiſter juſtice, and inſpect ac- 
compts, and as in temporals the Atmath- 
Dulet is the chief, ſo in ſpirituals the 
Nabab or Sedre ſits as ſupream with two 
inferior judges, the one call'd Sceik, or 
Axond, and the other Cafi, of whom we 
have ſaid enough in the chapter concern- 
ing religion. 

The building of every Moſque is direct- 
ed by its Monteveli; and every Moſque 
has a Movazen to call the people to 
prayers from the top of it, the words he 
ſays when he cries out to them in his 
language are, There is but one only God 
and Mahomet is his prophet. ARES | 

In the chamber of accompts call*d Reven:. 
Defter-Kone, the king's patrimony runs 
through the hands of the - Moſofi and 
Mamalek: Theſe value the king's farms, 
moſt of the land in the kingdom being 
his, and they let them out yearly, or for 
lives to private perſons ; receive all the 
rents, and enter into their books all the 
expences on inferior officers. This cham- 
ber has its particular Deroga, to puniſh 
thoſe that defraud the king. 

By theſe ſeveral employments and 
officers, every man may gueſs how much 
the Perſian court exceeds any other of 
the eaſt, in ſplendor and magnificence; 
without my taking the pains to ſhew it, 
which would perhaps be offenſive to the 
reader, 
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The Author's Journey to Scirus. 


Ather Francis of St. Joſeph, had per- 

ſwaded me ſeveral times to travel 
with him to Rome; but finding me fully 
reſolv'd to go on to Indoſtan, he thought 
fit to take the ſame courſe. He. there- 
fore hir'd twelve mules of a Ciarvattar 
of Sciras, for us and our. baggage, and 
we ſet. out two hours after night, on 
Wedneſday the iſt of September; father 
Francis, father Conſtantine of the Ho 
Ghoſt, both Portugueſe Auguſtinians, fa- 
ther Severinus of St. Joſepbh, a barefoot 
Carmelite of Naples, and my ſelf; all of 
us taking our leaves of the other fathers 
with tender affection. Wig: ein 
Being out of J{pahan, and its neigh- 
bourhood, we held on our way by 
moon- light, and travelling nine miles 


in four hours, through a plain but bar- 


ren country, came to the little village 
of Spaneca, where we were forc'd to 
lodge that night in the mud caravan- 
ſera, and to ſtay all Thurſday the 2d, 
for the load of 'wine left at the dwel- 
ling-houſe of the, Dutch, through: the 
careleſſneſs of the Ciarvattar. In this 


village king Scia- Abas gave many lands 


to a Perſian nobleman in exchange for 
the two villages of yaban, taken from 
him when he remov'd his court from 
Sciras, They ſay that lord was fo pow- 
erful, that the king diſmounted when he 
paſs'd before his houſe ; but I will not 
vouch for the truth of it. 1 having kill'd 
a great many pigeons, and the load of 
wine being come by noon, we ſupp'd 
merrily at night. | 8 

Then mounting an hour after ſun-ſet, 
we travelPd twenty four miles in ten 
hours to the village and caravanſera of 
Magar, ſuffering much by the cold and 
wind. Here of our own free-will we 
gave the Rattars four Abaſſis, but would 
give nothing to two wretches that guard- 
ed the way in the mountains. The ca- 
ravanſera here mention'd, was half a 
mile from the village, built twelve years 
before that time by Scia-Selemon, and 
truly the ſtructure is magnificent, being 
of good brick, adorn'd with long rows 
of trees, and the game about it preſerv*d 
for the king. 

Having reſted all Friday the 3d, we 
ſet out at the ſame hour as the day be- 
fore, and after ſixteen miles riding in ſix 
hours, through a barren country, came 
to the little mud city of Cumuſcia, ſeat- 


ed in a fruitful plain abounding in ex- 
Vol. IV. 


cellent fruit. We ſtaying here all day Genet 
the fourth, I diverted my ſelf with ſhoot- 1694. 
ing of pigeons. The knavery of the SW 


Crarvattars was the cauſe of our travel- 


ling by night, becauſe they ſlept by 


turns on their aſſes, as ſound as it they 


had been in down-beds, nothing con- 


cern'd that we loſt our ſleep. To re- 
medy this evil, I reſolv'd with father 
Francis, to threaten to beat them, if 
they ever ſlept again upon the aſs; for 
then they would certainly travel by day. 
They taking no notice of the warning 
given, had good correction that night, 
being taken in the fact; and from that 
time, as we had foreſeen, they began to 
travel by day. 

Saturday 1 Ath, therefore we ſet out 


two hours before night, and riding ſix- 


teen miles in ſix hours, over a barren 
country, ſtopp'd at the caravanſera of 


 Maſſur-Bek, near which there were two 


country-houſes. Sunday the 5th, we took 
our journey about the ſame time, after 
travelling ten miles, paſs'd in the night 
by the little village of Aunabat, where 
beſides the caravanſera is an earth fort, 
made by the king. Advancing as ma- 
ny miles further, we took up at the 
good caravanſera of Yyeſacas, ſeated on 
the bank of the river; tho' the other 
dwellings are ſeated on the rock, and in 
ſuch. manner, that the place is ſuppos'd 
to have been formerly a fort. Here 
we found better bread than at Mpaban, 
the inhabitants being all well to paſs. 


That night the Ciarvaitars were al- 


low'd to ſleep on their aſſiſn-bed, in 
2 for their expedition the day be- 
fore. | | | | 

Monday the. 6th, we departed at the 
ſame time, and travell'd thirty two miles 
in twelve hours, through valleys naked 
of all trees, and expos'd to robbers ; 
for which reaſon Scia-Abas built the fort 
of Giambet, in the mid-way, where there 
is a garriſon ſtill kept. At break of 
day we came to the caravanſera of the 
village of Dighirdu ; but finding it ta- 
ken up, were forced to lie in a ruin'd 
houſe, or rather a ſtable, with our 
beaſts. Nothing troubl'd us but watch- 
ing to ride by night, and being diſturb- 
ed with flies in the day ; for we every 
where found plenty of proviſions at rea- 
ſonable rates; ſo that we far'd plenti- 
fully for three or four Carlines of Na- 


ples money; and the want of caravanſe- 
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Thus in ſhort we wanted fbr no- 
thing but ſnow to cool our drink. _ 

Tueſday the 7th, we had forme diſtut- 
bance, upon occaſion of father Francis 
breaking the head of an Armenian, who 
very rudely took the part of his —＋ 
nion, that had cheated him of forty five 
tomans. We reſted all day in the vil- 
lage, father Severinus of Noples drefling 
the wound ; and the reſt of us diverting 
our ſelves in ſeeing caravans of four or 
five hundred mules and camels together 
paſs by; that being the moſt frequei 
road for the trade of India. A... 
We mounted at the uſual hour, and 
fix miles from thence paſs'd by the ca- 
ravanſera of Chivola ; and ſixteen miles 
further over the river Ruſcuna, where 
the Georgians that came with us, with 
the nets they uſually carry about them, 
took one hundred and fifty pounds weight 
of good large fiſh: Then advancing fix 
miles beyond it, we lodg'd in the fa- 
mous caravanſera of the village of Caſ- 
chiſac, which ſignifies dry poiſon, a cold 
place, by reaſon of the neigh Je 
of the mountains always cover'd with 
mow. The country about is cut a- 
croſs with trenches ; the Perſians uſing, 
whereſoever they find water, to con- 
vey it after that manner to entich their 
fields. ; © 

While we refted in the caravanſera 
on Wedneſday the 8th, four oſtridges, by 
the Perſians call'd Citor-morgo, that is, 
Camel- Birds, were brought in, and two 
wild cows, which the fultan ef Babe- 
ren (a city on the Perſian gulph, known 
for its pearl-fiſhery) or governour 
the province was ſending. to the king. 
Thele cows are as big as one of our 
calves, but more fat and tender, tho? 
they feed on ftraw. Their colour is 
whitiſh, except the tail and feet, which 
are black; and on the head there are 
large black ſpots; their eyes are ſpark- 
ling; their horns flender, ftrait, fmooth, 
round, and two ſpans long, with fharp 
black points. 

About fſun-ſetting we proceeded on 
our journey on a bad way, being ei- 
ther marſhy plains, or dreadful barren 
mountains; among which we ſaw the 
ruin'd caravanſera of Danbayne, former- 
ly good, but abandon'd becauſe the ca- 
ravanſeradar, or keeper of it, had been 
murder'd by robbers. At length ha- 
ving travell'd twenty miles in ſeven 
hours, the laſt three a ſteep deſcent, 
we came to the antient caravanſera of 
the village of A/pas, where the coun- 


try peoples houſes are little better than 
cottages, 
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gs. 


makes its own, and w 
other; nay, in ſome places they will! 
not take the ſilver that is coin'd in an- 


. Thurſday the gth, we ſet out again 
two hours before night, and rode ſix- 
teen miles in ſix hours on a plain road 
to the caravanſera, of a village call'd 
iam, conlifting of a few mud-houſes, 
where we alighted. The ſoil about it 
does not want for corn, by reaſon of 


the neighbouring river, over which there 
is a bridge of nine ſtone-arches. Here 


I could not make uſe of ſome few pie- 

ces of braſs coin I brought; becauſe, 

throughout the kingdom, every province 
il! not take an 


other government. 

Friday the 10th, ſetting out at the 
fame time, we rode eight miles chmbing, 
and then going down a rugged moun- 
tain; then four miles farther, we paſgd 
by the village and caravanſera of Ma- 
mu/uda ; and laſtly, twelve miles beyond 
that, took up at the good caravanſera 
of che village of Mayn. In this place, 


tho' ſeated among high mountains, we 
ent good 


figs, there being abundance of 
ſeveral fruit- trees, and good tobacco, 
which they . carry to Ipaban. Father 
Severinus ſell twice from his mule be- 
Fore he reach'd this place, the way was 
# bad, and being bid to ſettle the pan- 
nel which was come upon the beaſt's 
neck; the anſwer'd pleafantly, I will 
have it ſuffer for its fault; and left the 
mule in that uneaſy condition till the 
Ciarvuttar came up, who was two miles 
and a half behind, that is, half a Per- 
ian league. The Georgians and Arme- 
nians our friends, took a prodigious 


quantity of fiſh, and we had our ſhare 
of of it. 


Saturday the 11th, we rode twenty 
miles through a plain country, croffing 
the river on a noble ſtone-bridge, a 
quarter of a mile long, and lay at the 
caravanſera of Abigberme, five miles 
from the bridge, one ſide whereof which 
was like to fall, being then mending. 
Near that place was the mountain le- 
vell'd by Alexander, for his army to 
pals. 

We ſet out late on Sunday evening, 
to go to a village near Darius his pa- 
lace. Having loſt our way in a marſhy 
country, the Catergis led us in the dark- 
eſt of the night to paſs over a narrow 
wooden bridge; but my Armenian ſer- 
vant, who firſt try'd to paſs, falling in- 
to the river horſe and all, without re- 
ceiving any hurt but being well waſh'd, 
we alter'd our deſign, following the 
common road, and thus having ſpent 
ſeven hours in riding twenty miles, we 
came to the caravanſera of Policor. F 1 

| miles 
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miles ſhort of it, we paſs'd upon a cauſe- 
way two miles in length, and yet had 
much trouble to get a horſe and ſlave be- 
longing to father 4rancis out of the mire. 

Two bales of carpets being dry'd, 
we ſet out on Monday 13th, an hour af- 


CHA 
- A Brief Deſeription 


I Eing come at laſt to Sciras, we were 
B entertain'd in the houſe of the fa- 
thers of S. Tereſa, father Amadeus, a 
Piemonteſe, the ſuperior receiving us with 
very courteous expreſſions. 
Sciras ci- Sciras is ſeated in the latitude of 28 
* degrees, 44 minutes, and 86 of lon- 
girude, in a delightful plain enclos'd with 
pleaſant mountains. Coming from , 
pahan, there is a way twelve miles long 
pav'd with flint regularly aſcending to 
the narrow path cut out of the rock, 
which 1s the paſſage into the city. This 
way is adorn'd by a lofty portico, which 
can be ſhut againſt enemies, and de- 
fended by a few men; and for a conſi- 
derable ſpace the walls of the gardens 
Joyning to it, being all built alike, tho? 
belonging to ſeveral owners. Amon 
them is a great pool all of ſtone, in 
which formerly there were boats to take 
the air. | 
Its name. Some will have it, That Sciras took 
15 2 its name from the Perſian word Scire, 
Here. par. Which ſignifies muſt, becauſe of the great 
3. c. 318. quantity of wine made about it. As 
v. Sciras. alſo that all the plain it ſtands on was 
in former times a great lake; and that 
2 after the deſtruction of Perſepolis, the 
ended inhabitants thereof, filling it, ſettled 
Verb. Schi- their | habitation there; founding the 
raum. new City. This they are the more in- 
clit'd to believe, becauſe in ſome parts 
of it they have found large iron rings, 
. thoſe they tie boats to on the 
ore. 
Moſt v The two moſt valuable things in Sci 
things in as are wine, and women, whoſe beau- 
it, ty is ſo extraordinary, that it ſerves in- 
ſtead of a portion. Therefore crafty 
Mabomet had good cauſe, as ſome fay, 
not to go into it on any account ; for 
being ſenſible of his own weakneſs, he 
knew it might put a greater ſtop to his 
victories, than Capua did to Hannibal's. 
Gardens, I cannot decide whether the gardens of 
Sciras are more delightful to the taſte, 
by reaſon of the variety and excellency 
of their fruit; or to the eye, for their 
long rows of cypreſs-trees. Thus the 
mud houſes being hid by their green at 
a diſtance, it looks more like a wood 


P. VIII. e 
of the City of Sciras. 


caravanſera of Beſciaga, and proceeding 
as many miles further, came at break 
of day on Tueſday the 14th, to Sciras. 


than a city, being fifteen miles about, 


too great a compaſs for twenty thouſand 
inhabitants. 


There are excellent Bazars cover'd Commo- 
with lang arches; ahd better ſquares, dities. 


caravanſeras, and 1 Here they 
make glaſſes, cut criſtal indifferently 
Be ſeveral uſes, dreſs leather, and print 
ſilks. 1 ory of money comes. to 
the city for dry'd fruit, wine, rofe-wa- 
ter, oranges without ſeeds, and fruit 
pickled in vinegar, wherewith it fup- 
ou not only all 7175 but Indoſtun, 
rom the ports of Bander-Abaſh, and 
Bander-Condo. | | 


In the mint of this city they coin braſs, Govem- 
but ſeldom filver. The government of ment. 


the province whereof Sciras is metropo- 
lis, is one of the beſt in Perſia, its juris- 
diction extending towards Ipaban, as far 
as the village of Aſpas, which is five 
days journey for a caravan. 


_ . Tueſday the 14th, I went to ſee two Two gar- 
ardens fallen to the king by forfeiture. dens. 


he firſt is under the hill call'd Dilgru- 
ſci, from which flows a river that runs 
through the midft of the garden. I 
found not only the palace, but the trees 
were all decay'd, and that the water 
ſerv'd the people of Sciras for whiten- 
ing of cloth. On this fame mountain 
is a very antient ſtructure, which ap- 
pears to have been formerly a fort, to 
ſerve which there is a well of a vaſt 
depth dug in the rock. 
he other garden is on the left of 
the road, coming from Iſpaban. This 
is one of the beſt about Sciras, for it has 
not only double rows of cypreſſes all 
about it, but is a perfect regular wood 
of roſes and fruit- trees, being all cut 
into ſquares, like a cheſs- board. But 
the wall about it was fallen in many 
places. 5 o 
The reſt of the King's gardens are 
in a wretched condition, through the 
negle& of thoſe that ought to take care 
of them ; as is uſual in all parts of the 
world, where they are not afraid of the 


prince's eye, and the officers are not 


call'd to juſtify their proceedings. 
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169 
5 HO' many, with reaſon, are of 
WAA) opinion, there 1s nothing in the 


world more wonderful, or to be admir'd 
by curious perſons, than what ſtill re- 
mains of the magnificence of the ancient 
Rome; yet there are ſome that affirm 
all this is nothing if compar'd with the 
pyramids of Egypt, and the works of 
Alexander the great, that laſt to this 
day. But thoſe who have travell'd fur- 
ther do maintain that neither the Roman 
nor Egyptian antiquities, nor the ſtru- 
ctures of Alexander the great are to hy 
compar'd to the ruins of Perſepolis, an 

among the reſt to Darius's palace. A 
juſtifiable curioſity therefore prevailin 

upon me, on Wedneſday the, 15th 1 hir e 
Iu horſes, for my ſelf and my ſervant, 
or three abaſſis a day, and ſetting out 
rode twenty miles before I came. to the 
river and bridge of Polixan. In this 


place there were Rattars, but civil, and 


not troubleſome to travellers like thoſe 
of Tauris. Then leaving, the mountains 
we travell'd a marſhy road, and at fif- 


teen miles end an hour before ſun ſer, 


Darius's 
palace, 


we alighted at the caravanſera of the vil- 
lage of Mirxaſcon, half a league diſtant 
from Darius's palace. 

The caravanſedar, or keeper of the 
caravanſera inquir'd of my ſervant what 
brought me thither, and knowing the 
cauſe of my coming ſaid to him, it your 
maſter can read an inſcription, there is 
in the palace, he will find a great trea- 
ſure 3 but if he cannot, aſſure him that 


when he goes into a certain grot he will 


remain there dead. The Armenian be- 
ing frighted at theſe words, when I was 
going on Thar/day the 16th in the morn- 
ing to ſee that antiquity, ſet himſelf fo 

ofitively not to go with me, that I 

d enough to do to get him at leaſt to 
ſtay a mile from the place to look to the 
horſes. 

To come to the point, this vaſt fa- 
brick is at the foot of a high mountain, 
that overlooks a plain above thirty 
miles in length, and twenty in breadth, 
where the famous Perſepolis is ſuppos'd 
to have ſtood. The front of it looks to- 
wards the weſt, and is five hundred of m 
paces in length; the north ſide four hun- 
dred, the Purh two hundred and fifty ; 
on the eaſt it has the mountain inſtead of 
a wall. Its ſhape, as may appear by the 


- dimenſions, is irregular, and may be 


compar'd to a fortreſs; for tho' it has 


no towers, as was us'd when it was built, 
yet it has on every ide ſeveral angles at 
certain diſtances, uniformly dpa. and 
may be call'd half baſtions, according to 
the true rules of military architecture. 
The ſtones it is made of, are of a pro- 
digious, magnitude, and it plainly ap- 
pears they were dug in the neighbouring 
mountain, as well becauſe of its near- 
neſs, as becauſe they make the top of it 
plain, and equal with the palace. The 
walls of the firſt floor ſtill ſtanding, are 
cruſted over with black marble, and in 
ſome places ten, in others twenty, and in 
others, thirty foot high. 


On the ſouth-ſide outwards there is An in- 
an inſcription cut on an empty 4 
7 


fifteen ſpans long, and ſeven broad, in 
ſuch a character, that there is now no 
underſtanding-perſon in the world that 
can make any thing of it. It is neither 
Caldee, nor Hebrew, nor Arabick, nor 
Greek, nor any of thoſe languages the 
learned have knowledge, but only tri- 
angles of ſeveral ſorts, ſeverally plac'd, 
the various placing whereof perhaps 
formed divers words, and expreſs'd ſome 
thoughts. The moſt receiv'd opinion 
is, that they are characters of the an- 
tient Gori, who were ſovereigns of 
Perſia; but this is not eaſily to be made 
out, che Goris themſelves being at pre- 
ſent very ignorant as to their antiqui- 
ties, and unfit to give any judgment of 
ſuch things. | 

The great ſtair-caſe of the palace is 
on the. weſt-ſide, but not juſt in the 
middle, being, a little towards the north 
on the ſide of the village of Mirxaſcon. 
It parts into two, each of which has the 


wall on the one ſide, and a banniſter of 


the ſame marble on the other. Both of 
them are of the ſame workmanſhip, and 
in the midſt of each is a ſquare landing- 
place, as broad as the ſtairs, to reſt, and 
then turning to ſuch another, it leads up 
to the firſt floor; ſo that the ſtair-caſe 
makes three quarters of a circle; and it 
aſcends two oppoſite ways, that 1s, on 
the right and left, circularly up to the 
firſt floor, as was ſaid above. I cannot 
think any words can expreſs its magni- 
ficence for if we regard the breadth, it 
is of thirty foot, if the eaſineſs of the 
aſcent it is ſuch that there are ninty five 
ſteps to riſe, twenty two geometrical 
feet. The ſtones are thirty and thirty 


five ſpans long each, and of a proportio- 


nable 
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nable depth, ſo that ſix or ſeven ſteps with a little altar, out of the middle Gurt 
are cut out of one ſtone; and if it hap- whereof a flame riſes. This might up- 1694. 
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ned to break in any place, it was ſo 
artificially mended, that the ſharpeſt eye 
can ſcarce find out the joint; and hence it 
is that thoſe who are leſs underſtanding, 
think thoſe ſtairs are either made of one 
ſtone, which would be impoſſible, or elſe 
cut out of the rock. Beſides, both the 
ſtairs and walks, are of a ſort of black 
marble, ſo hard, that it has withſtood 
the injuries of time for ſo many ages, 
and preſerves the memory of ſo wonder- 
tul and rare a work. 

From the ſquare landing place, where 
the two ſtair-caſes end, you go into a por- 
tico of white marble, twenty foot wide. 
The architrave 1s now fallen ; but by 
the pillars ſtill ſtanding, it appears to 
have been built with ſuch art and ma- 
ſtery, that it will be hard to find the 
remains of any Roman ſtructure to 
compare with it. On it are carv'd in 
baſs-relieve two beaſts, as big as ele- 
phants, holding out their heads, as if 
they look*d at the aforeſaid ſtair-caſes. 
They are either ſome odd fancy of the 
workmen, or elſe ſome FHieroglyphick 
of the antients to expreſs the empires 
of the Medes and Perſians, the bodies 
being like horſes, the feet and tails 
of oxen, long, and turning up like a 
lion's. | 

Twenty ſpans further upon the ſame 
line, are two fluted columns with their 
capitals and baſes, of a whitiſh ſtone, 
but ſomewhat inclining to red. Their 
height beſides capitals and baſes is about 
ſeventy foot, and ſo thick, that three 
men can ſcarce fathom them, every one 
of them having forty flutes, each three 
inches over. At a like diſtance ſtreight 
forward there are two other pilaſters, 
neatly carv'd like the firſt, only with 
this difference, that the beaſts cary*d on 
the latter have wings and men's heads 
looking towards the mountain. Over 
each of theſe columns there are three 
inſcriptions in the ſame character, ma- 
king in all twelve. 

Beyond this portal, or hall, for ſuch 
the order of the columns and pilaſters 
ſeem to make it, on the right ſide is 
ſuch another double ſtair-caſe, leading 
to the upper-chambers. It is narrower, 
being but twenty five foot broad, and 
ſhorter than the firſt, but incomparably 
more beautiful and ſtately ; for on its 
walls and parapets there is ſomething 
carv'd in baſs-relieve, like a triumph, 
conſiſting of a great train of people in ſe- 
veral parcels, finely clad, carrying ſome 
banners, and others gifts to offer. At laſt 


comes a chariot drawn by ſeveral horſes, 
Vol. IV. 


on good grounds be ſaid to be ſome 
proceſſion for ſacrifice, for we know, 
and particularly from Herodotus, that 
the antient Perſians ador'd the fire; and 
that the kings carry'd it along with 
them in a ſtately chariot when they 
went to war; and perhaps thoſe I ſaid 
were offerings, are caſkets of perfumes, 
which the ingenious carver roms are 
carry*d before it to burn now and then. 
On the other ſide are carv'd wild beaſts 
ſighting, and among them a lion and a 
bull are done to the utmoſt perfection, 
their fierceneſs being ſo lively repreſent- 
ed, that it ſeems to make nature it ſelf 
bluſh; and this the more, becauſe the 
hardneſs of the ſtone has preſerv'd the 
moſt curious workmanſhip. 

At the top of this ſecond ſtair-caſe 
is a ſquare place, encompaſs'd with co- 
lumns, whereof only ſeventeen are now 
ſtanding, tho* by the pedeſtals it ap- 
pears there were an hundred ; and ſome 
of thoſe left want the capitals. But 
they are fluted, and of one entire piece 
of white and red marble, ſome E 
others ſeventy foot high, and twelve of 
them as thick about as thoſe before men- 
tion'd. But that row towards the plain, 
and the two towards the mountain, are 
more ordinary than the others. They 
ſay theſe ſupported the temple of the 
ſun, and not without ſome ſhow of rea- 
ſon, but nothing can be aſſerted becauſe 
of the ignorance of the Perſians, as to 
their antiquities. | 

On the ſame floor, cloſe by the ſaid 
columns, is a place fifty foot ſquare, en- 
clos'd with walls ſix or ſeven foot thick; 
where formerly there were many rooms, 
of a much finer marble than that hither- 
to deſcrib'd, and fo wonderfully carv'd, 
that I muſt have ſpent many days to 
take a full view of the figures, and whole 
months to draw them. There are four 
doors into this place, excellently carv'd, 
and adorn'd with the moſt curious and 
beautiful foliage imaginable, and in ſome 
places inſcriptions in the ſame character 
before-mention'd. Only the walls of 
theſe chambers are now ſtanding, being 
twenty four foot high, all the arches be- 
ing gone to ruin, and the floor full of 
the ſtones fallen down, and of excel- 
lent carv'd marble that adorn'd it in ſome 
places. The windows look'd into the 
court, or upon the firſt floor ; and there 
are ſeveral at ſmall diſtances three foot 
wide, fix foot high, and three foot from 
the ground. ; 

Which way ſoever a man turns his 
eye on this ſecond Jos left ſtanding 
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teen fpans ſquare, near the aforeſaid par- 
cel. of columns, which appears to have 
been in the nature of a hall, I faw men 
carv'd fighting with lions, or holding 
unicorns by the horn; or elſe ſtood 
with knives in their hands like the an- 
tient Roman Gladiators, ready to kill 
the wild beaſts they held in their ſtrong 
and brawny arms. In other places there 
were princes, as it were in triumph, at- 
tended by a numerous train. On two 
oppoſite ſides were two figures of giants 
on each; in other places princes ſittin 
giving audience to ambaſſadors, or el 
moving under large umbrelloes. 
On the ſouth-ſide wall left ſtanding, 
which is the higheſt part of that floor, 
beſides ſeveral ſtones lying about the 


ground, there are till to be ſeen princes 


carry'd in chairs, with courtiers by, ſha- 
ding them with umbrelloes. There are 
other ſtatues with veſſels in their hands, 
and men leading creatures like, rams, 
which doubtleſs expreſs ſome proceſſion 
for ſacrifice. Not far off on a pilaſter 
of the ſame black marble, is an inſcrip- 
tion in the ſame character, and another 
on ſuch another ſtone; which I obſer- 
ing, and remembring thoſe I had ſeen 

efore, began to conſider with my ſelf, 
how eaſily humane judgment is miſta- 
ken, and Tha difterent things happen to 
what man propoſes to himſelf; for where- 
as the author thought by means of thoſe 
inſcriptions to have eterniz'd his memo- 
ry with poſterity, which the beauty of 
the work well deſerv'd, yet quite the con- 
trary we ſee is fallen out. 8 

In the inner- part, and exactly in the 
midſt of the palace, is the amphithea- 
ter for the ſhows of wild beaſts, and 
other ſports, as plainly appears, it I am 
not miſtaken, by the figures cut in half- 
relieve in ſeveral parts of it, which are 
of men fighting with wild beaſts with 
knives in their hands, and others wreſt- 
ling with lions. There are alſo princes 
fitting with truncheons in their hands, 
or walking under umbrelloes. Other 
figures have veſſels in their hands, others 
e and ſome play on ſuch a pipe as 
the god Pan is painted with, conſiſting 
of ſeven reeds, orderly joyn'd together. 
It is poſſible all theſe figures might be 
placed there barely for ornament, but 
the ſituation and nature of the place, 
incline me to believe it ſerv'd for 1 
as was ſaid before. This ſtructure is not 
above fifty paces of mine ſquare, and 
ſtands on the eaſt ſide, as do all thoſe 
hitherto deſcrib'd, 


Before we proceed further, it is to be 
obſerv'd, that beſides the rare deſign 
and workmanſhip of all thoſe figures 
here ſpoken of, they are very remarka- 
ble for their variety of habits ; for ſome 
have long beards down to the waſte, 
and the hair on the other ſide fo ſhort; 
it ſcarce touches the neck ; others have 
a flat round cap on their heads, and 
their garments, down to their hee, wide, 
full of gathers, juſt like the gowns of 
the ſenators of Venice, and with ſuch 
wide fleeves that they hang down to 
their knees, and on their feet they have 
ſomething like wooden ſandals, or clogs. 
Other figures differ from theſe only in 
the eyes, which they have ſomewhat 
higher over the forehead. Others have 

orter hair and beards, and taller caps 
There are alſo ſervants carrying poles 
with horſe-tails faſtned to them to drive 
away the flies. But the moſt remarka- 
ble thing of all is, that among ſo ma- 
ny hundred figures as are in that great 


ſtructure, there is nat one of a woman; 


and next, the hardneſs and brightneſs of 
the marble, which ſtands as if it were 
newly finiſh'd, without the leaſt decay, 
and yet what is meerly a miracle in 
nature, it has. continu'd three thouſand 
years, for we cannot allow it leſs anti- 
quity than that of the Aſſyrian monarchy, 
or at leaſt of the Median; tho' ſome 
think - thoſe habits much antienter, but 
without any good ground. | 

Aſcending. a musket-ſhot towards the 
mountain there is a front thirty foot 
{quare, cut in the rock. itſelf, with fi- 
gures of white marble ſet in it, but flat- 
ter than thoſe already mention'd. On 
the upper-part is a man ſtanding, with 
a bow in his hand, looking on an idol 
that has a human. body, and. monſtrous 
feet, carry*d in triumph. By him is a 
fire burning in a ſort of a trough, and 
a globe carv'd; under it are men ſup- 

orting this maſs with their heads and 

nds lifted up, and below that ſeveral 
creatures. All theſe figures of men have 
ſhort hair and long beards; and wear 
a ſort of caps they call Cauch, like thoſe 
the Turꝶs wear, but without any border 
like the turbant. Under this frontiſ- 
piece there is a low arch cut, creeping 
into which on all four, I found two 
rombs cut out of the very rock, and 
cover'd with two ſtones ſeven ſpans long, 
and three in breadth ; but they were 
full of water which drops from the arch. 


Here the royal treaſure is ſuppos'd to rey. Aut 
be bury'd ; tho' that particular grot, % di. 
or cave, the Parvanſedar ſpoke of, was © 5: ©'* 


made by order of the Cham of the pro- 
vince, on account of the people that mor 
thi- 
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— fpight of che malice of time, there 
4694. appear ſeveral figures cut, in baſs and 
GY Vhalf-relieve. Particularly in a place fif- 
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thicher continually to dig to try their for- 

tune. | 

Two muskets-ſhot further ſouthward, 
on the ſame line and rock, is another 
frontiſpiece like the laſt, with ſuch fi- 
gures, and ſuch. an arch under it, with- 
in which, and inſtead of one there are 
three ſeparations, with each of them a 
tomb cover'd with the fame ſtone, but 
without any water in them. | 

An hundred paces without the palace 
ſouthward, is a column ſtanding, like 
thoſe before- mentioned; whoſe baſe is 
the rock itſelf ; but it is no eaſy matter 
to judge what was the uſe of it. 

The Perſians call all this wonderful 
work hitherto deſcrib'd Celmonar, or the 
forty pillars, for Cel ſinifies forty, and 
Monar a pillar ; and tho? there are now 
but twenty ſtanding, it is to be ſuppos'd 
there were forty when they gave it. the 
name, and that ſince then they either 
fell with age, or were carry'd away for 

Baudran ſome. other ſtructure. Some looking back 

kx. Cen. for fabulous originals, ſay this was built 

by Perſexs the fon of Jupiter and Da- 
nac, from whom the Perſian nation took 
its name. 

Others are of opinion, theſe are the 
ruins of a famous temple built by Aba- 
ſueras, at the foot of a mountain which 

Therenzs ran into the antient Perſepolis; others will 

Voyage de have it to be Darius's palace, but can- 

%. not ſay which of them, by reaſon of 

N ' 3 P. the antiquity of the tradition; and their 

opinion being the moſt probable, we 

will follow it with the ſame uncertain- 

ty. In ſhort, obſerving theſe marble 

and jaſper-ſtones, with the ſigns of fire 

on them, which by reaſon of the hard- 

neſs, has only ſpoild the beauty of the 

Mallet dif. face, I call'd to mind what antient hi- 

del. Uni- ſtorians have left written, that Alexan- 

verſ. Tom. der being once drunk, ſet fire to Da- 

Win, 714s's palace, at the inſtigation of Thais 

Cart. 1. z. his concubine, who thus thought to re- 

Steph. de venge the burning of Athens, her coun- 

Urbibus. try, by Xerxes and Darius. Alexander 

committed this folly about the year of 

the world 3724, but the unexcuſable 
natives have done it ſeveral times ſince. 

| None that have ſeen ſuch beautiful and 

2 4e ſtately remains of venerable age, will 

». egg. doubt of the great antiquity and magni- 


Gran. Di. 


pal. ficence of the city of Perſepolis ; for tho? 


holy writ and prophane hiſtories give 
us only an account of the antient Ninive 
and Babylon, yet it is not to be ſuppos'd 
there may not be others more antient; 
beſides that the precious and almoſt ever- 
laſting relicks of Celmonar and the city 
Perſepolis are fo far in the eaſt, that they 
have been little frequented by Europeans, 
and unknown to antient hiſtorians, ſo 
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ſia as much frequented by Europeans, 
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that they could not give that account GeweLLy 
which the frequent reſort of ſtrangers 1694. 
has ſince communicated to the learned. 

A good inſtance hereof we have in the 

city Memphis, which was not inferior ei- 

ther to Ninive or Babylon, either for an- 
tiquity or its fame throughout the world, 

by reaſon of the long and never inter- 
rupted race of its kings; and yet what 

great account do antient hiſtorians make 

of it? and were it not that Europeans 

now often travel into Egypt, and relate 
wonders of thoſe vaſt pyramids, which af- 

ter all are only mighty heaps of ſtone, and 
rather ſhow the power and wealth than 

the ingenuity of the founders, who would 
conceive ſo great an idea of them, as 


now generally we do? Now were Per- Ambaſſade 
de Gar. de 


how would the remains of this truly g, 


royal palace be extolPd, where art ſeems . Perſ. p. 
to have done its utmoſt to ſurpaſs na- 160. 
ture, in the delicacy of the carving ; 
and nature in furniſhing a proper mat- 
ter for ſuch noble work? for my part 
I am opinion it ought not only to be Lex. Greg. 
reckoned as one of the ſeven wonders of 7. Fer- 
the world, ſo much talk'd of by the /. wy 
antients; but that there neither is, nor 2 
ever was a wonder in the world to com- 
pare to it. 

There is no queſtion to be made, but 
that the antient Perſepalis ſtood in this 
place, conſidering the fertility of the 
ſituation, and the nearneſs of the river 
Araxes, now call'd Bendamir, near which 
the antients plac'd it. Beſides, the au- 
thors that write of it ſay, that four hun- 
dred paces from it, in a mountain call'd 
Mount Royal, the ſepulchers of their 
kings are cut out of the rock, which it 
is — muſt be underſtood of the tombs 
I have already deſcrib'd, which are cut 
in the ſolid rock on the eaſt ſide; and 
therefore when they ſpeak of the palace Figueroa 
burnt by Alexander the Great, at the in loco ci- 
overthrow of the Perſian empire, and of 4. 
the citadel of Perſepolis, they muſt needs 
mean this place. It is a great misfortune 
that the noble remains of antiquity in 
Aſia, ſhould be among ſuch barbarous 
nations, as endeavour utterly to deſtroy 
them ; that ſtrangers may want that oc- 
caſion of reſorting thither. There would 
be no need of ſo many conjectures, could 
the unknown characters in ſeveral places 
of the palace be read. All the learned 
that thought they could have explain'd 
them, have been diſappointed; nor could 
any man yet be found that could make 
the leaſt of them. I do not at all ad- 
mire this; and I am opinion, that when 
the Perſian empire was transfer*d to other 
nations, the new kings, that the na- 

tives 
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Gu,]o tives might not retain the leaſt memo- 
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ry of their former greatneſs and affection 
to their lawful ſovereigns, forbid the 
uſe of the antient characters, introdu- 
cing new habits, new cuſtoms, and a 
new manner of writing ; that ſo the next 
generation might better bear the new 
yoke. This policy is in uſe now, as 
well as in paſt ages, It is little above 
half an age ſince China was reduced un- 
der the grievous Tartar yoke ;z and theſe 
tho* ignorant, rude, and of brutal man- 
ners, yet endeavour to make that no- 
ble nation forget its ancient cuſtoms, and 
the excellent form of its government; 
tho* they are ſenſible of the incontrola- 
ble oppoſition of the Chineſes, who with 
much reaſon ſtand up for the preſerva- 
tion of their juſt laws, and heathen cu- 
ſtoms. So ſhould we put a writing in 
the antient character of thoſe iſlands in- 
to the hands of the inhabitants of the 
Philippines, which is like that of China, 
it is moſt certain none of them would 
underſtand it, becauſe they all apply 
themſelves to the Spaniſh tongue. How 
much more difficult then muſt it be for 
the people of Per/ia to read antient in- 
{criptions, ſome thouſands of years after 
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the ſubverſion of their empire? Such 
precious remains of antiquity well de- 
ſerve to be cut in copper for the ſatis- 
faction of the ingenious, before they are 
quite loſt, through the fault of the na- 
tives; but it is a difficult matter to draw 
above two thouſand baſs-relieves, and a 
vaſt charge to print them. The reader 


therefore will think it enough that I have 


drawn the plan of the palace, with ſome 
of the principal figures ; that there may 
be ſome knowledge of the ſeveral ha- 
bits of the antient Perſians ; and two 
lines of twelve there are in the inſcrip- 
tion on the pilaſter of the firſt floor ; 
3 hereafter, ſome more fortunate 
earcher into the oriental languages may 
employ his wit on it. 

Having very well ſpent all the day in 
ſeeing and diſtinctly obſerving, the beſt 
part of thoſe antiquities, I return'd, and 
was ſcarce come to the place where I had 
left my Armenian ſervant, before I heard 
him ask me whether I had found the 
treaſure; he believing the inſcriptions 
were in Portugueſe, and that I had read 
them and taken the treaſure, as the ca- 
ravanſedar had told him; which made 
me laugh heartily all the way. 
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C HAP. IX. 


Mirxaſcon. By the way on the lake I 
 killd a ſtrange bird, all white, only a 
little reddiſh under the wings; it has 
long legs and feet like a gooſe ; the 
beak long and ſlenderer at the top than 
bottom, the Portugueſe call it Flamengo 
or Fleming. 

Thurſday the 16th, at night, I lay in 
the ſame caravanſera, and Friday the 17th, 
betimes got a horſeback for Sciras. By 
the way I met three robbers taken by 
the Cham of Sciras's ſoldiers at Mirxa/- 
con, for having robb'd and murder'd ſe- 
veral travellers on the road. They were 
led with a triangular yoke about their 
necks, like that we put upon ſwine; 


which put me in mind of that the Ro- 


mans laid on their ſlaves that had com- 
mitted a fault, which made the poets 
call them Furciferi. Every one had his 
right hand made faſt with a crooked 
ſtaff to the thick part of the ſaid yoke, 
ſo that there was no getting it looſe. 
A little further on, I ſaw an engine to 
draw up water into the gardens, quite 
different from ours; for whereas in ours 
a horſe or mule goes round, there, an 
ox drew a rope out-right. 

Before I conclude this chapter, I muſt 
ſpeak of father Amadeus. Whilſt we 
ſtay*d at Sciras he would not permit us 
to be at any expence, leſt it ſhould be 
a breach of the laws of hoſpitality ; but 
on the other hand he was ſo frugal, that 

Vol. IV, 
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Mounting a horſeback, I return'd to 


we did not only want the power of fil- 
ling our bellies at his table, but for the 
moſt part, the ill reliſh of his diet was 
very ungrateful to our palate. The fowl 
that were left at noon were dreſs'd again 
at night; and if they were not eaten by 
reaſon of their ungrateful favour, what 
was taken away roaſted, appear'd the 
next day boil'd : and thus the good fa- 
ther, who was a great Peripatetick, en- 
deavour'd, by the means of fire, to re- 
duce the not-eatable ſubſtance into the 
form of ſtraw, from that of a carkas ; 
and it was ſtill worſe, if a fiſh-day did 
not follow. To compleat the entertain- 
ment, he 72 us to drink a ſort of li- 
2 which it would have been equally 
alſe to call either wine, or vinegar. In 
other reſpects he had the reputation of 
a good religious man, and of an exem- 
plary life; but becauſe of his exceſſive 
parſimony, he was never thought fit by 
his ſuperiors to govern formal monaſte- 
ries, leſt the religious ſhould ſtarve un- 
der him. To conclude, he exercis'd his 
zeal for abſtinence in the Hoſpitium, up- 
on a poor Poliſh religious man, his com- 
anion, ſeventy years of age, making 
kim faſt ſeverely at thoſe years; but fa- 
ther Amadeus knew his civility would not 
paſs unrewarded with us; and to ſay the 
truth, he had a toman, that is, nineteen 
crowns of father Francis, for five hungry 
days we did pennance at his table, and 
et he would not, or could not govern 
his natural covetouſnels, 
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CHAP. I, 
The Author continues his Journey to Bander-Congo. 


air of Sciras, or ſome other 
cauſe unknown, and not in a 
condition to travel; yet to get away from 
father Amadeus, he hir'd other beaſts, and 
on Saturday the 18th, having loaded our 
luggage, we began our journey about 
an hour. after it was night, without any 
ſupper. | | 
We travelPd all night, and ſtay'd on 
Sunday the 19th, at the village of Bagbun, 
which ſignifies gardner, thirty miles from 
Sciras. The common days journey was 
to Babagi, ten miles ſhort of this, but we 
evan as far as Bagbun, becauſe it was 
our new Ctarvattar's town. | 
Monday the 20th, father Francis relap- 
ſing, a black woman was ſent for to cup 
him. The manner how ſhe did it being 
very odd, I ſhall not omit to ſet it down, 
She plac'd a glaſs like the head of a lim- 
beck on the patient's back, and moving 
it up and down, ſuck'd the air ſtrongly 
through the pipe, then ſhe ſcarify'd the 
fleſh, and ſucking again, drew the blood 
into the ſame veſſel. Other women in- 
ſtead of a glaſs, make uſe of a horn. 
Tueſday the 21ſt, we ſet out an hour be- 
fore night, and travell'd as we had done 
the day before, over a plain well ſtor'd 
with wild boars, and gazelles, whereof I 
told fifty in three miles riding. We loft 
our way near the caravanſera, and were 
conducted to that of Mufiferi by a guide, 
after travelling twenty miles in ſeven 
hours, tho' the common road is twenty 
five miles from the caravanſera of Babagi 
We met a Ciater or expreſs, who bel 
the bells about his waſte, to make him be 
known for a beaſt, wore long colour'd 


H O' father Francis was indiſpo- 
ſed, either by reaſon of the ill 


_ feathers in his turbant ty'd one above an- 


other like a creſt, ar plume. 
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Wedneſday the 22d, we travell'd along a Genet: 


baſe ſtony road, and going up an aſcent 


1694. 


of twelve miles, came to the caravanſera 


of Paerra, after riding twenty miles in eight 
hours. Thurſday the 23d, we travell'd 
twenty five miles in eight hours on a plain 
road to the caravanſera of Aſumayer, 
which is built with lime and ſtone, a rare 
thing in Perſia. Fifteen miles further we 
came to another caravanſera, call'd of 
Gbezi. 

Before we ſet out on Friday the 24th, a 
Dervis that dwelt in this caravanſera, put- 
ting on a long ſhirt, with a ſheeps-ſkin on 
his back like a rochet, and another on 
his head for a cap, came to make a ridicu- 
lous ſermon, for an alms of a few Gazes. 
The road we travelPd was amidſt fields 
of rice, where I ſaw the firſt dates, and 
then barren to the caravanſera of Mokak, 
in all twenty five miles, and eight hours 
riding. Abundance of partridges came 
tamely to the caravanſera door, to feed 
on the corn the mules dropt. At this 
place begins the uſe of ciſterns, and con- 
tinues to Congo, becauſe there are few 
brooks, and the rivers are ſalt, as run- 
ning through ſalt- pits. There are two ca- 
ravanſera's at Mokak; the new and the 
old, which wants but little repair, and yet 
the Mabomelans neglect it, they are fo 
inclin*d to new ſtructures. 


Saturday the 25th, we fet out again G ron 
about noon, along a good road, and ri- city. 


ding thirty miles in ten hours, when we 
croſs'd ſeveral ſmall brooks, we came to 
the city Gearon. This city looks more like 
a wood, becauſe its houſes are ſcatter'd 
among abundance of palm-trees, which 
yield a conſiderable profit with their dates, 
being the beſt in Perſia. It is ſeated in a 
ſandy- plain, encompaſsd with high moun- 
tains 3 and tho? ſmall, has a Vizier, with 

ample 
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* ample juriſdictibn. The gardens are plea- 
1694. 


fant, being water'd by the neighbouring 


brooks, and have plenty of good fruit, or 
oranges, grapes, and melocotoons. The 
houſes are not amiſs, many of them being 
of lime and ſtone, which 1s rare in Perſia, 

here they are generally of mud. By the 


Way I kill'd abundance of partridges, thoſe 


plains abounding in two ſorts of them; 
the one like ours in /aly ; and the other 
about the bigneſs of a quail, with the fea- 


*thers of the colour of a hawk's breaſt. 


the 26th, we reſted in a noble 
era, well built, near Gearon. Here 


_— 


Caravan 


at dinner found a roaſted line of a gazelle 


very good meat, it being as tender as the 
veal at Sorrento, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples; and of a very fragrant ſcent, thoſe 
creatures feeding on St. Jobn's-wort, and 
other ſweet herbs the fields in Perſia are 
cover'd with. They have a head like a 
ſheep, with horns half a ſpan long, and 
the body and hair like a goat ; they live 
on the mountains, which being general- 
ly bate of graſs, they come down in the 
night to graze on the plain, as was ſaid 
in the firſt part. | 
Monday the 25th, we pfoceeded on our 
Journey betimes; and having ſcarce tra- 
velPd five miles on the plain, - began to 
climb ſteep mountains for twenty miles to 
the caravanſera of Ciartalk, That day I 
faw ſuch multitudes of partridges, only 
of the European ſort, feeding on the plain 
and road, that I beheve I never beheld the 
like. I did not go a ſtep but I faw ſwarms 
of them, and kilPd about twenty on the 
round, without any trouble ; and might 
ave had many more, if I would, for 
they are not much frighted and only fly 
a little way, and alight again. I alſo ſaw 
abundance of gazelles, Beſides F met ſe- 
veral Perſian peaſants; who wore a ſmall 
cap of white felt, cut on the two oppo- 
fite ſides. Theſe tho* poor, are well- 
manner d, - ſincere, - honeſt, and ſimple ; 
tho? they love mony as well as the Tyrks, 
they are not ſo falſe, and ſuch enemies to 
chriſtians, nor ſo havghty, being civil to 
Franks, in faluting arid viſiting them. 

We ſet out late on Tueſday the 28th, and 
tiding twenty miles in ſeven hours, over 
hills and plains, came to the caravanſera 
of Mauſer, cloſe to which was an excellent 
orchard of palm-trees full of dates, as 
alſo of orange atid limon-trees, but not 
well look'd after. The caravanſera's con- 
tinue all this way to be well built, becauſe 
of the conveniency of timber; and ſo 
does the uſe of ciſterns. Travelling twen- 
ty five miles in nine hours all along the 
plain, on Wedneſday the 29th, we came 


to the village of Benaru. Five miles ſhort 


of this place we paſgd by the caravan- 
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ſeta of Dedomba, near a little village, but 
did not ſtay there, becauſe it was not a 
caravans days journey, or a Manzil as the 
Perſians call it. Two musket-ſhot from 
it along the ſide of the mountain, appear- 
ed the ruins of many dwellings, and the 
wall of a ruin'd fort, which kept the paſs 
through the mountain. 8 
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A few miles eaſtward of Benary, is Mountain 


the mountain Daray, all of black ſtone, 
from which diſtils the precious and much 
applauded balſam, improperly call'd 
Mummy, which tho? at firſt liquid, be- 
comes as hard as gum, ſomewhat black- 
iſh, and is good to knit broken bones, 
apply'd hot. Its effects are wonderful; 
for if a leg or an arm be broken, there 
needs only to place the bones right, and 
anoint the part with the balſam made hot, 
and liquid, and then bind it; and after 
twenty four hours the leg or arm will be 
as well as it was at firſt. This mountain 
is guarded by the king's order, and the 
Viziers of Gearon, Sciras, and Lar, meet 
once a year to take the balſam out of a 
trough, into which it drops and con- 


of balſam, 


geals, and ſend it to the king. To pre- 


vent any fraud it is ſent ſeal'd up by 
them; becauſe this Mummy is well known, 
and of great value in. Arabia and Europe, 
and there are but forty ounces gather'd 
in a year. There are other mountains 
in Perſia that diſtil balſam or Mummy, 
but none ſo good as this. ä 

Thurſday the laſt of September, we ſet 
out late from Benaru, and had a bad 
road, - both plain, and up hill and down, 
all ſtony; and riding thirty miles in 
eleven hours, we came to the village, and 
famous caravanſera of Beli. There were 
Rattars about the mid-way, to ſecure the 
road, but not ſo inſolent as thoſe of Tau- 
ris; for if they have an abaſſi given 
them they take it, and if not they are 
not troubleſome. | 

Friday the iſt of Ofober, riding twen- 
ty miles over barren. mountains, in ſeven 
hours, we ſtopp'd at the caravanſera of 
Pacutel ; leaving the village and caravan- 
fera of Dacu, five miles ſhort of it. 

Saturday the 2d, we travelPd twenty 
miles in ſeven hours over mountains 
and craggy rocks, and then arriv'd at 
Lar, the metropolis of the kingdom of 
that name. This city is ſeated in a 


plain beſet with mountains, and at a 


diſtance, looks more like a village, it 
has ſo many trees, and particularly 
palms about it. The houfes are of 
mud walls; and built under a hill, on 
the top whereof is a fort, whereof 


ſcarce the walls are left ſtanding, and 


ſome ſmall towers at proper diſtances z 
ſo that tho* it has no cannon, this fort 
much 


Lar city. 
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much reſembles that of Buda. In Lar they make cakes as thin as a wafer; In GAT: 
there is an excellent arch'd Bazar, con- this caravanſera I receiv'd a letter from 16594. 
ſiſting of four rows or walks in the form the prior of the Auguſtinians at Ipaban, WNW 


of a croſs, in the midſt whereof is a 
cupola. There 1s alſo another good one 
with ſhops for ſeveral handicrafts and 
tradeſmen, and near it is a ſpacious 
ſquare or market-place, all enclos'd with 
buildings. The city being ſubject to 
much heat, they make on the top of 
the houſe a work like, a chimney, with 
ſome funnels ſo contriv'd, that any little 
wind gets in underneath, and ſomewhat 
cools the room. | Th 

The vizier of Lar's 1 is ve- 
ry large, extending as far as Congo, whi- 
ther he ſends his deputy. They that will 
imbark at Lar have two ways to the 
ſea, the one by Bander-Congo, and the 
other by Bander-Abaſſi. _ 

Sunday the 3d, we rode fifteen miles 
in the ſpace between two mountains, 
and came in five hours to the caravan- 
ſera and village of Nimba. | 

Monday the 4th, father Francis grow- 
ing worſe, we were forced to ſtay in this 
place, to ſend to Lar, for a Caggiaba, 
which is a thing like two chairs us'd in 
the Levant, on mules or camels to carr 
ſick perſons, or women. Tueſday the 5th 
came the Catergi of the Caggiaba, but 
too late, ſo that we did not ſet out till 
Wedneſday the 6th. Riding over naked 
mountains and valleys, we came in ſe- 
ven hours to the little caravanſera of 
Kormut, twenty miles from Nimba; there 
we bought a number of Jive partridges, 
for about five pence a-piece. 

Thurſday the 7th, we travelPd through 
a plain ſtrew'd with many villages, for 
fifteen miles; and then proceeding fit- 
teen miles further over a rugged moun- 
tain, lodg'd at the village and caravan- 
ſera of Ance; a gentle rain held us ſe- 
veral hours on the road. , 

Friday the 8th, we travell'd twenty 
miles in ſeven hours through a plain 
country, and lodg'd at the village and 
caravanſera of Scicogi, always advancing 
ſouthward, as we had done ever ſince we 
left pahan. The ſwallows in theſe parts 
are of an aſh colour. 

Saturday the ꝗth, aſter nine miles rid- 
ing over the plain, we had eighteen miles 
among ſuch dreadful rugged mountains, 
that in ſome places there were walls built 
along the road, that the caravans might 
not tumble down head-long. Our days 
Journey was nine hours, and we came to 
lodge at the village and caravanſera of 
Baſtack ; all the way through a dry barren 
country, which ſcarce produces ſome few 
dates for the ſuſtenance of the poor near 


the places inhabited, and barley, whereof 
Vor. IV, 


in which he gave me an account that the 
new king had already began to break the 
ſevere law he had made againſt drinking 
of wine; and that his ſubjects ſeeing him 
often drunk, made no difficulty of fol- 
lowing his example. The prior inform'd 
me, that among other extravagancies he 
had committed in his cups, he had caus'd 
ſeveral Armenian biſhops, and prieſts to 
be cruelly baſtinado'd on the feet, till 
they were lam'd, for not paying the 
yearly tribute in time, according to the 
number they themſelves gave in upon 
the laſt perſecution of the catholicks. 
In ſhort, te 1s the ſon of a good toper, 
and not like to degenerate. 

Sunday the roth, we rode over a rug- 
ged mountain, and at the end of twenty 
miles, and ſeven hours riding, ſet up in 
the village and caravanſera of Kuxert. 

Monday the 11th, advancing ten miles, 
we croſs'd a ſmall river at the foot of 
a mountain; and then rode along a road 
of ſalt, which is made of the falt-wa- 
ter, and becomes ſo hard, that it looks 
like a white ſtone. Then we entred 
among ſome hallows of high rocks, and 
particularly of mount Baſſac, where the 
way was ſo bad, and ful] of precipices, 
that we were fain to walk it. I need 
ſay no more, but that we ſpent twelve 
hours in travelling ten miles over this 
mount Baſſac, — as much more on the 
plain, being forc'd to ſtay to load the 
mules and aſſes of our caravan that fell 
now and then. At laſt we came tir'd 
and weary, particularly father Francis, 
who, tho' ſick, walk'd part of the way 
a- foot, to the caravanſera of Banicu, or 
Ciarbuke, or according to others Sarcova, 
a wretched place as being ſeated among 
dreadful mountains, without any village 
near or any perſon to look to it; * 
that we were forc'd to carry all our pro- 
viſions for three days journey, there be- 
ing none to buy. 

Tueſday the 12th, we travell'd twenty 
miles in nine hours over ſcurvy moun- 
tains and valleys, and lay in the field 
half a mile from the caravanſera of Tan- 
gu, knowing the ciſterns there had no 
water. We might have ſtay'd half way 
at the caravanſera of Hodundin, where 
there was water, but then ſhould not 
have made a days journey, and we had 
not ſo much time to loſe. 

The road was no better on Wedneſday 
the 13th, for we climb'd the high and 
rugged mountain of Ciampa, at the top 
whereof we found the caravanſera of 
Serku, newly built, Two miles further 

Xx we 
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Gimerr we began to diſcover the Perſian gulph, 
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and Bander-Congo. Then we went down 


co the plain along a ſteep gg, "ſar 


gueſe of 
Bander- 
Congo. 


Power of 
the Portu- 


way, ſhew'd me ſeveral 
heaps 
eſpecially red and green. There were 
alſo pieces of both white, and red mar- 
ble, almoſt calcin'd by the ſun, which 
they make uſe of inſtead of Bole- Armo- 
niack, and it anſwers. Two miles fur- 
ther we came to the caravanſera of Ci- 
ampa. Here we found an Auguſtinian 
father, vicar of Congo, who gave us our 
ſupper that night. At table I admir'd 
an old Armenian, ſeventy years of age, 
who after filling his belly with ſeveral 
ſorts of meat, eat a great pyramid of 
Pilau, which made him as tight as a 
drum. I thought it would have made 
him ſick 3; but he had ſo good a dige- 
ſtion, that at midnight he began again 
to eat biſket. He came as a phyſician 
to cure father Francis, but I would nor 
have truſted him to cure my mule. The 
ſame father told me, that a ſervant of 
his, three years ſince, being troubled 
with the gripes, this phyſician burn'd 
his very entrails with a red hot ſhovel, 


where they 
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or hillocks of earth for dying, 


which he knew nothing of, till he ſaw 
bim giving up the ghoſt with his guts 
out. He confeſs'd him, and the man 
dy'd ſix hours after. 

Thurſday the 14th, we ſet out again 
four hours before day, and reſted at fif- 
teen miles end in the village of Barſcia; 
at night I felt as much heat as is uſual in 
Italy in the dog-days. To this village 
came to meet father Francis, Foſeph Pe- 
reira d Azevedo, comptroler of the king 
of Portugal's revenue, the factor, and ſe- 
cretary, with many ſervants a horſeback. 
We went with them to Bander-Congo, 
ſeven miles diſtant, and din'd together 
in the monaſtery of the Auguſtinians, 
where we took up our lodging. The 
Ciarvaitar would have eight Gazes, or 
Casbeys, for every Mano of Tauris, 
which is ſix pounds Spaniſh in weight. 
Every man great or ſmall was com- 
— at thirty three Mano's, or one 

undred and ninty eight pounds weight. 
So that I paid for my horſe from Sci- 
ras to Bander-Congo thirteen abaſſis; 
my ſervant carrying my baggage on 
his mule. 


CHAP. II. 


du Advantage the King of Portugal made of Bander-Congo, and 
TY the Extraordinary Trade of that Port. 


F I 22 King af Portugal keeps the 

aforemention'd officers at Bander- 
Congo, to receive the tribute of five hor- 
es, and one thouſand one hundred to- 
mans a year, which is about twenty thou- 
ſand crowns, paid him by the king of 
Perſia, by agreement made between the 
two crowns, when in the reign of king 
Philip the third, of Spain, the Perſians 
having taken Ormuz, the Portugueſe with 
their fleet obſtructed the navigation of 
the gulph of Per/ia, to the great decreaſe 
of that king's cuſtoms. Beſides half the 
cuſtoms, and the five horſes, the Poriu- 
gueſe had very conſiderable privileges 
granted them; as of keeping a houſe 
with the ſtandard erected on it, and hav- 
ing the juriſdiction over all the chriſtians 
that come into the port; but the moſt 
remarkable of all are, that no chriſtian 
can turn Mahometan in Congo; and what 
is yet more conſiderable, that tho* a 
Portugueſe, or other chriſtian be taken 
in carnal copulation with a Mabometan 
woman, he ſhall not be ſubject to the 


cruel law of ſuffering death, or turn- 


ing Mabometan, as is inviolably practis'd 
by all the princes of this ſect in their 
dominions; nor are they liable to any 


uniſhment at all, any more than if the 

d been taken with a woman of their 
own religion. For this reaſon the Por- 
tugueſe are better look'd upon at Ban- 
der-Congo, than any other nation, and 
have almoſt as abſolute a command, as 
if they were in Goa, not only over their 
own ſubjects, but all chriſtians who paſs 
that way. 

At firſt th 


of the cuſtom-houſe, but afterwards ſome 3 


conteſts ariſing, between the Scibandar, or 


Perſian cuſtomer, and Portugueſe com- 
miſſioner, they agreed by means of the 
admiral of their fleet for eleven thou- 
ſand tomans a year. The factor is to 
receive this money, and lay out part 
of it by order from the commiſſioner, 
which he gives in writing, and is ſign'd 
by the ſecretary. The commiſſioner alſo 
gives mar to Mahometans to ſail the In- 
dian fea in ſafety; and ſells the prizes ta- 


ken by Portugueſe ſhips. The king al- 


lows each of theſe officers fifty tomans 
ſalary, five ſervants paid, and their dwel- 
ling-houſe. Beſides twenty eight tomans 
to the factor for lodging of ſtrangers ; 
but he that was there in my time, being 
very ſharp, put moſt of it in his PR 
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receiv'd half the duties The profit 
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Frglih The Engliſh, for lending their ſhips 
rewarded to the king of Perſia to conquer Or- 
for a bac „%, which the Dutch refus'd to do, 
n had half the cuſtoms of Comeron, which 
they alſo exchang'd for 1080 tomans 
a year. True it 1s, Scia-Abas promis'd 
the Engliſh great matters to induce them 
to join their ſea to his land-forces for 
reducing the fortreſs of Ormuz ; but 
he kept not his word, and only gave 
them half the cuſtoms, as aforeſaid, for 
betraying chriſtianity. Scia-Abas car- 
ry'd away the cannon of the fort to 
1/pahan, and they are to be ſeen, as was 
ſaid above, before the palace, with the 
Auſtrian arms on them ; as is on ſome 
others of iron at Bander-Congo. Some 
credible perſons told me, That the Per- 
fans fearing the Portugueſe ſhould again 
oſſeſs themſelves of that kingdom, ſtill 
Ber the arms and ammunition, to re- 
ſtore them when this ſhall happen, leſt 
to be oblig'd to pay an extravagant price 
for them. Note, This does not well agree 
with what was ſaid juſt before, that all 

the cannon was aryl away. 
da, Bander-Congo is ſeated in 26 degrees 
pore, of latitude. It is a meer open village 
on the ſea-ſhore, the houſes for the moſt 
part of mud walls; and only a few to- 
wards the ſea, of lime and ſtone. It is 
govern'd by a Deroga, appointed by the 
Vizier of Lar, to whom he is ſubject. 
When I was there, the Scibandar acted 
both as cuſtomer and Deroga. He farm'd 
the cuſtoms of Bander-Congo, Comeron, 
and Bander-Errico, of the king at 20000 
tomans a year. This is not to be ad- 
mir'd, for Bander-Congo is a place of 
much trade; abundance of ſhips conti- 
nually reſorting thither from India, Mecca, 
Baſſora, Arabia Felix, and other parts, 
loaden with rich commidities; and abun- 
dance of caravans coming by land, which 
( carry the commodiries into, and out of 
: Perſia. This is the reaſon the place is in- 
habited by very rich merchants, become 
ſuch in a ſhort time, becauſe they get 
Cent. per Cent. in every commodity they 

ſend to India. | 
Pearls in But the greateſt trade is that of pearls 
tae gulph. taken about the iſland Baharen, and all 
about the gulph of Perſia, being the 
beſt in the world. They are bought 
very cheap in the lump, of the fiſher- 
men, to be ſold afterwards dear, ſingle, 
when they have been pick'd, and match'd 
by putting them through copper-plates 
full of holes of ſeveral ſizes, to mea- 
lure their magnitude; ſeparating thoſe 
that are true round, from thoſe that are 
not, and the molt oriental from thoſe that 
are 1ll-colour'd, or ſpotted. Then the 
Arabs with wonderful dexterity bore the 
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very leaſt of them, in ſuch manner that Gzmerrr 


the eye can ſcarce diſcern the hole, which 
the beſt artiſt in Europe cannot do. 

The manner of buying the pearls a- 
mong thoſe infidels, is allo very ſtrange. 
They ſtand all round with he goods 
they have to fell in the middle; when 
every one has view'd, and conſider'd 
them, the ſeller covers his hand with a 
cloth, and touches the hands of the 
buyers, putting a price upon his commo- 
dity by ſigns; if he graſps all his hand, 
it ſignifies 1000; if he only touches the 
palm of his hand 500 ; if a finger 100; 
if only the firſt joint of the finger 10. 
The buyer anſwers what he bids by the 
ſame ſigns ; ſo that none of the company 
can know what 1s offer'd. If he agrees 
not with the firſt, he goes on to the next, 
andſo on; and if asking too high a price, 
he comes to agree with none; he begins 
again lowering, till they come to a con- 
cluſion. After this, the broker joyning 
the buyers and ſellers hands, gives a ftroke 
on them with his open hand, and that 
binds the bargain, as if it had been made 
by word of mouth. | 

The profit made by the pearls, is ſuf- 
ficiently countervaiPd by the inconve- 
niency of living in this place. The air 
is not only unhealthy, but ſo hot in 
ſummer, that it is not only difficult for 
men to endure the violence of it; but 
even the partridges, and other birds, 
hide themſelves in trees, to get ſome 
ſhelter. The mean ſort go quite na- 
ked, only covering thoſe parts modeſty 
will not allow to be ſeen ; thoſe that 
are well to paſs, wear an extraordinary 
thin ſilk ; and both theſe and the others 
have that kind of contrivance, we men- 
tion'd, ſpeaking of the city Lar, on 
the tops of their houſes, to cool them. 
Yet I was told the heat was greater at 
Bander- Abaſſi and Comeron, ſeated in 92 
degrees, 45 minutes of longitude, and 
25 degrees 30 minutes of latitude 3 and 
that the air there is ſtill worſe, by rea- 
ſon of the ſouth-winds blowing off the 
ſea 3 tho? it does not rain there in win- 
ter above three or four times, and that 
at moſt does not laſt above an hour: 
Nevertheleſs both at Bander-Congo, and 


Bander-Abaſſi, a ſort of worms, like W 


ſmall ſinews, or fiddle-ſtrings, twenty 
or thirty ſpans long, breed in the muſcles 
of the body, which muſt be drawn out 
by degrees, rolling them upon a ſtick ; 
for if they happen to break, they cauſe 
great ſwellings till they come out again, 
and ſome perſons have had them a 
whole year. Some think them to be 
bred by the air, and water; but they 
are miſtaken, for ſome ſtrangers have 

been 
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Grmeti: been there a conſiderable time, and drank 
1694. the water, and yet have had none of 


Water. 


them; whence it is rather to be conc]u- 
ded to proceed from a diſpoſition of 
the body and humours, which are not 
affected in all perſons alike by outward 
things. = | 

Both in Congo and Comeron, they uſe 
water kept in ciſterns, which muſt needs 
be hurtful ; for thoſe few times it rains, 
the air is very foul, by reaſon of the 
exhalations the earth ſends forth, which 
infect the water. We muſt not omit 
here to take notice, to the great glory 
of the divine providence, that in the iſland 
Tombamar, twenty miles diſtant from the 
continent of Perſia, and nine miles in 
compaſs, there is not one drop of freſh 
water, and yet there are abundance of 
gazelles, beaſts before deſcrib'd, which, 
as I was told by creditable perſons, when 
they want to drink, go down to the 
brink of the fea, and ſetting their clo- 
ven foot exactly on the edge of the wa- 
ter, ſuck it up that way. I cannot per- 
ſwade my ſelf, that the water mg 
between the hoof, ſhould ſo ſoon loſe 
its faltneſs; but I do not deny it may 
become leſs perceptible. Thoſe that had 
been eye-witneſſes of this ſecret in na- 
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ture, could give me no further account 
of it. 


Congo has no harbour, but only a The port 


ſafe road; that point of Arabia Felix, 
which forms the Perſian gulph, break- 
ing the fury of the eaſtern ocean. When 
the day 1s fair, the oppoſite coaſt of 
Zulfar is to be ſeen, the diſtance being 
but forty miles. A fort that defends this 
coaſt 1s but thirty ſpans ſquare, furniſh'd 
with four iron guns, caſt by D. Conſtan- 
tin de Noronha, when he was the king of 
Spain's viceroy at Goa; it is hem'd in by 
the ſea only in the morning, the tide then 
coming up. Tavermer is much miſtaken, 
when he ſays, Tom. I. L. V. p. 766, That 
there is not water for great ſhips, and 
that all the trade is at Comeron, for I have 
ſeen Portugueſe veſſels there of ſixty and 
ſeventy guns, and other large ones be- 
longing to Mahometans : And I know 
further, that only the Dutch and Engliſh 
reſort to Comeron ; whereas all other na- 
tions are willing to go to Congo, becauſe 
of the liberty they enjoy under the Por- 
tugueſe power and protection. 


The inhabitants are about 10000 Inhabi- 
Moors, Indians, Arabs, eus, and Ar- tants. 


menians, who enrich the Bazars with their 
well-furniſh*d ſhops. 


CHAFE MM 
Of the Pearl-Fiſhery, and other remarkable things in Bander-Congo, and the 


Wu 


Hv given an account of the rich 
trade of pearls, it is proper I 
ſhould ſay ſomething of the manner and 
ſeaſon of fiſhing for them. This fiſhe- 
ry is in the gulph of Perſia and iſland of 

abaren, twice a year; the firſt time in 
March and April, the ſecond in Auguſt 
and September; the greateſt ſale being 
from June till the latter end of December. 
Tt is done five leagues from the city, 
where there is between four and twelve 
fathom water, abundance of boats fol- 
lowing it from morning till noon. E- 
very boat has a diver who goes down 
to the bottom, with a ſtone of ſix pounds 
weight ty'd to his great toe, and he 
ty'd under the arms with a rope faſt- 
ned to the head of the boat. He dives im- 
mediately to the bottom by the help of 
the ſtone (which as ſoon as down he 
ſlips off and is drawn up by thoſe in the 
boat) and then, as faſt as he can, he fills 
a net that has an iron-ring about the 
mouth to keep it open, with oyſters. 
When he can ſtay no longer for want of 
breath, he makes a ſign to his compa- 
nions with the rope ty'd under his arms, 


Gulph of Perſia. 


and they with all poſſible ſpeed draw him 
up 3 which 1s ſeveral times repeated for 
the ſpace of ten hours. The oyſters 
remain at the bottom with a rope ty'd 
to them, to be drawn up at leifure. 
Some of them hold oyl in their mouths 
to ſtay the longer under water, and ſee 
better at the bottom by letting fall a 
drop now and then. After noon, ha- 
ving drawn up their oyſters, all the boats 
go aſhoar with a fair wind that comes 
up from the ſea. They take no care to 
open them, becauſe they gape of them- 
ſelves as they dry, no body caring for 
the fiſh, which is ill taſted. The poorer 
ſort fell the pearls immediately for a 
ſmall matter; but thoſe that do not want, 
keep all till the fiſhing-ſeaſon is over, 
and then ſell them all together to Banians 
and Moors, Theſe afterwards cull and 
ſell them ſeverally, by Abas in Perſia, 
and by Ratis in Indoſtan, which is an 
eighth part leſs than our carat in Eu- 
rope, conſiſting of four grains. This 
fiſhery every year amounts to about 
110000 Crowns, 


This 
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This ſhews that what the antients 
writ, is abſolutely falſe ; to wit, that the 
pearls are bred 1n the ſhells by the dew 
that falls from the sky; and that there is 
never any more than one in a ſhell ; be- 
cauſe they are fix'd at leaſt ten fathom 
under water, whither no dew can pe- 
netrate; and as for the number there have 
been ſeven or eight pearls found in one 
ſhell, tho' not all of a ſize, but ſome 
bigger, ſome lets. They are bred in the 
ſame nature as eggs in the belly of birds, 
the biggeſt always advancing neareſt the 
orifice, the ſmall ones remaining at the 
bottom to obtain their perfection; and 
even ſo it is with the pearls, the largeſt 


being foremoſt, and the leſſer ſtaying be- 


hind till they come to their full growth. 
Nor are there pearls in all of them, for 
ſeveral oyſters have none. 

There are pearls taken in ſeveral parts 
of our continent, but the moſt valuable, 
that is, the faireſt and brighteſt are thoſe 
of the aforeſaid iſland of Baharen, and 
the coaſt of Catafa in Arabia Felix ;, be- 
cauſe few of them are yellow, or miſha- 
pen. The yellowneſs ſometimes proceeds 
from the merchants, ſometimes leaving 
the ſhells fourteen or fifteen days to open 
of themſelves ; ſo that ſome of them in 
this time loſing their water, rot, and 
their infection A the pearl. On 
the other ſide they leave them to open 
of themſelves, becauſe ſhould they do 
it by force, the pearl might be damag'd 
or broke. 

There are ſome alſo taken in Japan, 
but neither that nation, nor the Chine/es 
valuing pearls, they do not follow the 
fiſhery, or take care to ſearch the ſands 
where they lie for the moſt part. There 
are very oriental ones found in the Phi- 
lippine iſlands in ſhallow water, and even 
at the mouths of the rivers; but the 
natives are not covetous of pearls, nor 
of the gold there is in the ſame rivers 
but being addicted to their eaſe, think 
it wealth enough to have a diſh of rice 
boil'd thick, like a pudding, at noon, 
and another at night. Beſides they ſay, 
that ſhould they ſeek after them, either 
the pariſh prieſt or the alcalde would 
take them away, and the other would 
become their enemy, becauſe they had 
not wherewith to ſatisfy them both. In 
theſe iſlands the very ſhells are brighter 
than in other parts. 

A vaſt'number is taken all along the 
coaſt of California ; and more eſpecially 
from cape St. Lucar to Cabo Blanco, or 
White Se 2h by the Indians call'd Alca- 
dos. Theſe wander about naked like brute 
beaſts, without tilling or ſowing, but 


feeding on the fruit, roots, and cattle 
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ſhells with fire to eat the fiſh, and by 
that means ſpoil the beauty of the pearls. 
The Spaniards alſo fiſh from cape Cor- 
rientes as far as Acapulco, but the pearls 
are for the moſt part of a dusk lead co- 
lour and ill-ſhap'd, ſo that they will be 
little valu'd by the ingenious European 
ladies; but the Mexican women have. 
their necks, ears, and arms cover'd 
with them; not regarding their bright- 
neſs, ſo they have them cheap, and the 
ſtrings and bracelets of them be wegh- 
ty. 
On the coaſt of Peru and Panama, 
there are large ones, ſome having been 
found bigger than that call'd la Pere- 
grina, but they are not ſo well colour'd 
as the oriental ; but are all miſhapen, 
black, and of a lead colour, by reaſon 
of the ill bottom where they breed, 
ſometimes but one or two fathom 
deep. 

_ Formerly there were good pearls found 
in the iſland Margarita, both large and 
well-colour'd ; but at preſent there are 
few; beſides the fiſhery is broke off. A 
few are alſo taken at Santa-Marta and 
in other iſlands, but of no value. 


Having faid enough concerning the Freſh wa. 
pearls, it 1s fit I ſhould give the reader 25 in the 


an account of other remarkable matters 
in theſe parts. In the firſt place it is 
to be obſerv'd, that all the water about 
Baharen being brackiſh, and ill taſted ; 
{trangers who are not us'd to drink it, 
as the natives are, there being no bet- 
ter to be had, not even on the conti- 
nent, cauſe freſh water to be taken out 
of the bottom of the ſea, a league from 
the iſland. Four men go out in a boat, 
two whereof dive down into the fea, 
with veſſels cloſe ſtopp'd at their girdles, 
when they touch ground they unſtop 
their veſſels, which being fill'd with the 
water, that is ſweet for two or three 
foot above the ground, they ſtop them 
again, and making a ſign with a rope, 
are drawn up by the other two in the 
boat. 


Their me of building boats in Congo Strange 
is alſo ſingular ; for inſtead of iron nails, 1 and 
they uſe ſome pins of cane, or bam- 


boa; and for the reſt they join the 
boards together with packthread, and 
little lines made of ruſhes. Inſtead of 
anchors, they make uſe of a large ſtone 
bor'd through; and for oars, of a pole 
with a little round board ty'd at the end 
of it. Friday the 15th, I ſaw ſeveral wa- 
termen at work about a new boat, like 

ſo many taylors. 
Saturday the 16th, I paid the viſit to 
Joſepb Pereira de Azevedo the Portugueſ? 
Yy com- 
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the country affords. They open the Gu I 
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GrmtiLt commiſſioner. Sunday the 17th, maſs 
1694- was very ſolemnly ſung in the church of 
Atme Auguſtinians with the gates open, as 
if it had been in chriſtendom. Monda 
Arabs eat the 18th, walking about the Bazar l 
fre. met ſome Arabs accounted rigid obſer- 
vers of the Mahometan law; they were 
asking an alms in a ſhop of Banians, and 
to get the more and that quickly, clapt 
burning coles into their mouths, as if 
they had been cherries. I was told they 
did it by the aſſiſtance of the devil, to 
whom they had given themſelves up, be- 
ing ſorcerers; and that this was only 
done in appearance, and a deceit of the 
ſight. But I really ſaw them take the 
coles and put them in their mouths. 
Others When I retutn'd to the monaſtery, I 
beat them-ſaw two mumping Arabs paſs by, who 
_— tor for a ſmall alms beat their breafts as hard 
em aims. as they could, with an iron pin a ſpan 
long, the head whereof weigh'd at leaſt 
eight pounds, and yet did themſelves no 
harm, tho? the inſtrument was fit to drive 
through a wall. How this came to paſs 
they beſt know, and the devil that tea- 
ches them; but this I know, that theſe 
cheats and ſons of perdition would not 
ſuffer another to ſtrike them with the 
ſame pin; for then perhaps the charm 
would have faiPd them. 
An idola-- Four Dutch ſhips being under fail at 
ok e. Gomron, we ſent away an expreſs to get 
a paſſage aboard them, but he came too 
late, they being already gone for Bata- 
via. That ſame night che idolatrous Ba- 
nians, to honour the feſtival of their god 
Divali, who they ſay took a fortreſs, be- 
n to ſet out their houſes and ſhops, 
both within and without with rich hang- 
ings, and lights. This feſtival laſts three 
days every year, in memory of the fa- 
bulous victory, and taking of the for- 
treſs; and they all ceaſe from labour. 
IT went that ſame night to ſee it, and 
was receiv'd with much civility by thoſe 
idolatrous merchants, they ſprinkling 
my face with roſe-water when I came 
in, as is us'd in the eaſt, making me ſit 
in the chief place, and treating me with 
ſuch ſweetmeats as the country affords, 
Not long after, women-dancers of Syndi 
came out to dance, as a preſage of a 
good feaſt to the merchant. They were 
clad ſome after the Indian and ſome af- 
ter the Perſian manner, and ſang in 
both tongues. Thoſe that were in the 
Perſian garb wore a veſt of ſtrip'd ſilk, 
down half way the leg, but wide at 
bottom like a petticoat, under that they 
had long breeches down to their ankles, 
with a rr edging about them for or- 
nament. Both their fingers and toes 
were ſet out with abundance of gold 


and ſilver rings, and dy'd with Imma 
or red earth; as the teeth, the inſide 
of the eyes and forehead were with black. 
On their heads they had ſmall caps of 
a fine ſtuff between ſilk and linnen, 
wrapp'd about; under which their long 
treſſes hung down to their waſte; a 
— red or yellow veil cover'd their 
backs, and coming about, fell before 
the ſhoulders. Beſides their double pen- 
dents, they had a thick gold ring run 
through between their noſtrils, and other 
jewels hanging and ſtuck to their fore- 
heads; but I thought that of the noſe 
the moſt painful ornament, becauſe they 
had a ike, or gold nail ſtruck quite 
through the upper part of the noſe, 
where the bridge riſes, which they 
thought an ornament, and to us Euro- 
peans was a deformity. About their 
necks they had gold collars, necklaces 
of pearls, according to what each could 
afford, and fine bracelets on their wriſts. 
In this dreſs they began to dance grave- 


" 


ly, to the noiſe of a drum and two 


pleces of metal, which ſounded very loud, 
together with the horſe-bells they wore 
on their feet, Then they went on with 
abundance of immodeſt motions and po- 
ſtures; ſnapping their fingers as we 
do caſtanets very gracefully, and now 
and then intermixing ſinging with their 
dancing. To ſay the truth, I was fo 
well pleas'd, that I would ſet it more 
than once, and from ſeveral dancers, 
that went about from one room to an- 
other. 


Tueſday the 19th, faddleing four hor- An anti. 
ſes that had been receiv'd as the king ent ruins 
of PortugaPs tribute, by the Portugueſe Pr 


officers; the father Vicar, father Con- 
ſtantine, the factor of Baſſaro, and my 
ſelf, went out three miles from the town 
weſtward, and three from the ſea, to 
ſee a very antient fort call'd Calalefton, 
or rather a ſtrong city once built by a 
king of Per/ia, on the top of a high 
rock. It is three miles in compaſs, and 
there is but one narrow ſteep way to 
come to it; there is never a houſe ſtand- 
ing at preſent, time having overthrown 


them all; for by what I could per- 


ceive by the ruins, they have been ma- 
ny ages decaying. There are ſtill to 
be ſeen the tombs of the Mahometans, 
and a ruin'd Moſque ; but nothing more 

roves its antient ſplendor, than three 
andre good and large ciſterns, moſt 
of which are full of earth and few of 
water; of which we drank with ſweet- 
meats we carry'd, and found it well 
taſted. 

Wedne/day the 20th, hapned a ſtrange 
unforrunate accident, The Scibandar be- 


me 
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A won- 
dertul 
tree. 


Ceremo— 
nics, 


ing offended at two rich Arabian mer- 
chants, took the opportunity of their 
going to his houſe to viſit him, to give 
them coffee according to cuſtom z but 
poiſon'd as they ſay there, with powder 
of Diamonds. One of them drank it, 
the other out of good manners gave it 
to the Scibandar's unkle; both of them 
drank their death in the coffee ; for the 
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next night they went out of this world Gem: 
with their bowels rent in pieces; the Sci- 1694. 


bandar”'s treachery being at the ſame time 
in ſome meaſure puniſh'd by his own 
poiſon. It was not known what became 
of the ſervant that prepar'd the mur- 
dering potion 3 but it was ſaid he had 
caus'd him to be kilPd that he might 
not diſcover the truth. 


GC: A-P. F. 


Of the Tree and Pagod of the Banians, and other things the Author ſaw during 
his flay at Congo. 


Hurſday the 21ſt, I went with the 
father vicar to ſee the Pagod and 

tree of the idolaters, or Banians. This 
tree is the ſtrangeſt that can be ſeen, 
being ſo large that a thouſand perſons 
can be ſhaded by it, fitting by a wall 
three ſpans high, built about it to that 
purpoſe, but ſquare. The greateſt won- 
der is, that it has as many bodies as 
branches, becauſe theſe when they are 
grown to ſuch a pitch, ſink their head 
into the ground, and caſt out new roots, 
thus becoming new trunks, to keep up, 
and make the tree ever young, as well 
as increaſe it continually. The Indians 
call it Y/ora, and the Portugueſe Graglia; 
the leaf is like that of the plane-tree, 
Cloſe by it was a ſmall round temple or 
Pagod, about twenty ſpans in compals, 
and behind it another leſs, to receive 
the offering of butter, rice, and other 
things. Oppoſite to the little door of 
the firſt, a ſpan lifted from the ground, 
was the image of a woman call'd Va- 
dani fitting, who they ſay was moſt free 
of her beauty, having never refus'd to 
ſatisfy any man's deſire, proſtituting 
her ſelf to two at the fame time. Her 
head and feet were of filver, and the 
ſmall body, but two ſpans long, cover'd 
with a piece of ſilk from the ſhoul- 
ders down to the feet. The day being 
a feſtival, I ſaw ſeveral Banians make 
three low bows to her, touching the 
ground with their fore-heads. Their 
devotion towards her is ſo great, that 
to this day they very carefully preſerve 
her houſe at Diu a fortreſs of the Por- 
tugueſe, Beſides the Brachmans their 
prov every morning colour the fore. 
ead and ears of this falſe deity, with 
a dye of an orange colour, made of 
ſandal, red earth, and cows piſs 3 which 
they alſo receive with great devotion 
(as catholicks do the extreme unction) 
that the devil may know them; it be- 
ing their cuſtom to ſacrifice to him, 
becauſe he is wicked, for fear, ſooner 


than to God that is good, for love. 
Night and morning they go down to 
the ſhore, and having ador'd the ſea, 
throwing in ſome rice to feed rhe fiſh, 
carry ſome of that water home, to 
ſprinkle the face and ears of all the fami- 
ly. The men wear a gold ring through 
their noſes, but leſs than the womens. 

Friday the 22d, I din'd at the Portu- 
gueſe commiſſioners. Saturday the 23d, 

went a ſhooting with the father vicar, 
and we kilPd ſome partridges. Sunday 
24th, the feaſt of our lady of the roſa- 
ry, which had been put off till then for 
want of prieſts, was celebrated in the 
church of the Auguſtinians. There were 
chambers fir*d, with ringing of bells, and 
a concert of pipes, and drums beaten by 
Moors with little ivory ſticks. Father 
Francis ſung maſs, and the vicar preach'd. 
In ſhort it was perform'd among Mabo- 
metans, with the ſame ſolemnity as is uſu- 
al in chriſtendom. Monday the 25th, a 
Mooriſh veſſel from Suratte, arriv'd at 
Bander-Congo. They fail on the Indian 
ſea, at certain fix'd times; that which is 
owe to ſail from Bander-Abaſſi, and 

ander-Congo, is from the middle of Ofio- 
ber, till the end of April. Two ſeveral 
currents run along the ſtreight between 
theſe two ports, and meet at the point 
of the iſland Keſcimi, within the bay. 
Tueſday 26th, father Sanſeverino of Na - 
ples, went away for Gomron, about ſome 
affairs of his order. 


Wedneſday the 27th, we rode out with a curious 
the father vicar, to fee Mullah-Hame?'s garden. 


garden; Mullah in the Arabian tongue, 
is a learned man. It was ſmall but curi- 
ous, and the beſt about Congo. In it 
there are abundance of European fig-trees, 
grapes, oranges, and many Indian plants, 
by the Portugueſe call'd Palmeiras, which 
bear the cocoa-nuts. There was alſo ano- 
ther tree call'd Badamas, which produces 
a ſort of fruit like almonds, and grows a- 
hour the gulph of Per/ia, as well as in In- 
ia. 
After 
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Genel After mid- night, all the idolaters both 
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men and women, went apart to waſh 


MINDY themſelves on the ſea-ſhore, the Brach- 


waſhing. 


A fachir. 


Sifting 
of Pearls. 


mans preaching to the men, and their 
wives to the women. It is perhaps ſome 
ſuperſtitious cuſtom they obſerve of waſh- 
ing every month, upon ſuch a certain 
day of the moon; for before the waſh- 
ing there is a general faſt, either as pre- 
paratory to it, or becauſe they think 
to cleanſe themſelves of all their ſins. 

Walking out of town on Thur/tay the 
28th, I met a Cafre or Ethiopian, extra- 
vagantly clad like a Fachir, or ſtrowler ; 
that is, with a cap on his head, all ſet 
off with feathers at the top, and with ſhells 
about the border ; and a girdle with about 
two thouſand goats hoofs hanging to it, 
and jingling like ſo many bells ; in this 
ridiculous habit, did he walk ſo gravely, 
that it was pleaſant to ſee him. 

_ the 29th, I went to the houſe of 
certain Banians, to ſee how they match'd 
the ſeveral ſizes of pearls. They firſt 
ſhake them through a ſort of braſs cul- 
l-nders, much after the manner as we 
make ſmall ſhot; and then ſeveral 
youths pick the round from the miſha- 
pen, and the clean from the foul. There 
is 30 per Cent. profit, in carrying them 
but to Suratte; and therefore the cu- 
ſtom-houſe is ſo ſharp, that they ſearch 
all that go thither to the ſoles of their 
ſhooes, and their ſecret parts, to find 
pearls. And yet for all this ſeverity the 
cuſtomers are often cheated by the mer- 
chants, who lay out fifty or one hundred 
thouſand crowns at Conſo, in this noble 
commodity ; and that without any loſs 
of time, by reaſon of the great quantity 
there is to ſell, and their goodneſs. 

Saturday the 3oth. late at night, the 
Portugueſe privately brought in a cow to 
be kilPd and divided among them; be- 
cauſe the Deroga will by no means ſuffer 
a creature ſo highly honour'd by the 
Gentiles, to be flaughter'd in publick, 
and they pay him conſiderable ſums of 
money from time to time, on this ac- 
count. And this 1s the reaſon they gene- 
rally eat very bad mutton, or goats fleſh. 

Sunday the laſt of October, maſs was 
very ſolemnly ſung in our church ; there 
was a great reſort of chriſtians ; as there 
was on Monday the firſt and Tueſday the 
2d, of November. Wedneſday the 3d, 
there was a plentiful entertainment at the 
monaſtery, all the Portugueſe officers of 
Congo dining there; but I took more 
pleaſure a ſhooting on Thurſday the 4th, 
with the factor of Baſſara. 

Friday the 5th, an Engliſh veſſel came 
into the harbour to take in loading for 
Suratte. The heat was fo violent on Sa- 
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turday the 6th, that I could not forbear 
at night having my bed carry'd up to 
the top of the houle, to lie there after 
the country faſhion ; for at Congo and a- 
bout the gulph of Perſia, the natives 
molt of the year, lie either in their courts, 
or on the rops of their houſes built like 
thoſe in Naples, commonly calld Aſtrac- 
ci, that is, flat roofs. All their bed is 
only a corded bed- ſted, with a thin quilt 
under, and another over them. 

Sunday the 7th, we had ſome of the 
country muſick in our church, which was 
not altogether  ungrateful to the ear. 
Monday the 8th, I din'd with and was well 
treated by Joſeph Pereira. Tueſday 9th, 
a Mooriſh woman came to our church to 
have the goſpel of St. John read to her, 
to cure her of a fever; and they told me 
they had known ſeveral perſons cur'd by 
their faith, in that holy goſpel. 

Wedneſday the 10th, we diverted our 
ſelves on the ſea. Thurſday the 11th, an 
expreſs came from Mpaban, and confirm'd 
all was faid before, concerning the per- 
miſſion to drink wine; and that the new 
king drank as hard as his father had done. 
Friday the 12th, I walk'd along the ſea- 
ſide with the father vicar, and took no- 
tice that there was great plenty of game. 
Saturday the 13th, there arriv'd a great 
ſhip from Baſſara to load for the Indies. 
Sunday the 14th, maſs was ſolemnly ſung 
in our church, many Mabometans reſort- 
ing to it, to ſee our myſterious ceremo- 
nies. Monday the 14th, a good enter- 
tainment was given in the monaſtery ; the 
ſame on Tueſday the 16th at the commiſſi- 
oners, this being ſome diverſion for be- 
ing detain'd in that place. Wedneſday the 
17th, I had the ſatisfaction to ſee a fine 
dance of Mooriſb women, who intermixt 
it now and then with ſinging in their 
language, as was ſaid before. 

The Engliſh veſſel being ready to fail, 
father Francis and father Conſtantine, who 
had agreed for their paſſage aboard, pre- 
par'd for their voyage on Thur/day the 
18th, and Friday the 19th, and then on 
Sunday the 21ſt, went away to Bander- 
Abaſſi in order to ſail thence to Suratte. 
This they did for fear of being made ſla ves 
by the Moors of Maſcate, who were then 


at war with the Portugueſe, and had four- Miſcare at 
The cauſe war with 
of this war was, becauſe the town of 


teen men of war in that port. 


Maſcate, having once belong'd to the 
king of Portugal, the Arabs had revolt- 
ed from them forty ſix years before this 
time, and chofen a ſovereign of their own 
call'd Imam, who did not only extend 
his dominions up the country, to the 
great prejudice of the neighbouring prin- 
ces; but alſo along the gulph of Perf 
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from cape Ros-Algate to Catifa, being 
five hundred miles along the ſhore. He 
alſo took from the Portu y 5 the fort 
of Patti, near Mombas, 1. x'd his re- 
gal ſeat at Naaura. Ever ſince theſe two 
nations have been at war, and committed 
hoſtilities at ſea; both their fleets conti- 
nually ſeeking one another to fight, tho? 
the Portugueſe has always come off victo- 
rious, with the total deſtruction of the o- 
ther. They have ſometimes treated about 
peace, but could never come to any con- 
cluſion; becauſe beſides a yearly tribute, 
the crown of Portugal demands liberty to 
build another fort, near Maſcate, to keep 
a garriſon there and factory. 

Thus I was left alone, to the diſſatis- 
faction of father Francis, who endeavourd 
to perſuade me . to continue my voyage 
to the Indies with him. I had reſolvd 
to imbark aboard a Mooriſb veſſel of 
Gibera which was to land eight horſes, 
receiv'd by way of tribute from the king 
of Perſia at Damam. Several reaſons 
induc'd me to go aboard this ſhip ; the 
firſt becauſe it was ready, and the En- 
ghiſh veſſel not yet loaden; but was to 
go to Bander-Abaſſi to lade there, which 
could not be done without ſome loſs of 
time. The ſecond, becauſe the Moors 
were in peace with all nations, and the 
Engliſh at war with the French, who 
lay in wait to fall upon them about Su- 
ratte, in which caſe I muſt have perhaps 
fled to ſome place I had no inclination 
to go to. The third and laſt, becauſe 
I knew the cuſtom-houſe of Saratte to 
be very ſevere on account -of pearls, as 
was ſaid before, and. therefore I ſhould 
have met with much trouble. All theſe 
inconveniencies being avoided aboard the 
Mooriſh veſſel, I thought better to go 
in it for Damam, a city belonging to 
the Portugueſe. I ſpoke to Foſeph Pe- 
reira to agree for mine and my man's 
paſſage (which according to the uſual 
rate would have been a toman for me, 
and thirty abaſſis for him) but he very 
generouſly got it me for nothing ; fur- 
ther deſiring the maſter of the veſſel to 
afford me all conveniency, which he 
willingly did, as ſtanding in need of 
his friendſhip. Tho? I never deſign'd 
to be carry'd gratis, yet I thought fit 
to accept of the commiſſioner*s favours, 
but deſigning to make the maſter ſome 
return for his civility. Sunday the 21ſt, 
Luis Mendoca, formerly the king of Por- 
tugal's factor at Baſſora, went away for 
Gomron to overtake father Francis, and 
go with him to the Indies. Monday the 
22d, I ſpent in ſhooting, and kill'd ſome 
partridges. Tueſday the 23d, I prepar'd 
for my voyage, which being near at 
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give me ſome diverſion at his houſe, 
nding for three women dancers. Their 
veſts were all lac'd open' before, and 
with long cloſe ſleeves, ty'd under the 
breaſt with ribbands, after the country 
faſhion, and bound about the waſte 
with a ſilver girdle ; under it they wore 
long breeches, like thoſe above de- 
ſcrib'd. On their heads they had lit- 
tle: caps clos'd at top with a ribband 
and two claſps, from under which there 
hung down behind a long ſilk veil, like 
a nuns. They had only glaſs and ſil- 
ver bracelets . about their wriſts, and 
others made faſt above their elbows, at 
which hung two ſilk ſtrings with toſ- 
ſels of beaten filver. Their eye-lids 
were dy'd black, for ornament, and 
they had ſeveral ſpots of the ſame co- 
lour, about their faces; under the eye- 
brows, on the chin, and noſe, and ſome 
on the cheeks like patches. Their hands 
and feet were colour'd with yellow, ta 
add as they thought to their beauty. 
At their noſes, which were bor'd, hung 
roy with two pearls on each fide; 
and between the noſtrils were bigger 
gold rings which reach'd down to their 
mouths. Their hair made into ſeveral 
treſſes hung down their backs, except 
two locks, which falling upon their 
cheeks, were ty'd under . chin, as it 
were to bridle it. Abroad they co- 
ver themſelves with a piece of ſtuff of 
ſeveral colours, and their faces with a 
tranſparent veil. The Arabian women 
wear black maſks with little claſps pret- 
tily order'd. ** floor ON -m_ 
with carpets, they began their dance, 1 
all 2 and x fo two, to the muſick 
of pipes, flutes, drums and four tabors. 
It would be tedious to give an account of 
of their ſeveral grave motions, and the 
winding of their bodies and arms, which 
they ſometimes reach'd down to the 
ground. When they had all ſung a 
while, the youngeſt ſtood up, with ſome 
ſmall horſe-bells about her arms, and 
danc'd alone, clapping her hands on ſe- 
veral parts of her body regularly to make 
the ſound more agreeable, cutting capers, 
and making ftrange motions with her bo- 
dy to provoke laſciviouſneſs, and laugh- 
ter. Then the ſecond, perform'd the ſame 
with a better grace; and laſtly ſhe danc'd 
with the ſame actions, and motions to 
the ſound of two great horſe- bells, like 
thoſe our meſſengers mules wear, which 
ſhe jingl'd artificially enough. 
Whilſt we were thus diverting our 
ſelves with the commiſſioner, a meſſen- 
came from the Deroga, or gover- 
nor of the city, to deſire in his name 
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hand, the commiſſioner was leas d to Grugrt rt 


Perſian 


- 
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Geert he would do right to a Moor, who had 
1694. ſome money due to him from a Perſian, 
WAY that was ſervant to the factor of Baſſora. 
ty of the This made me obſerve what reſpect was 
Portugueſe. given to the Portugueſe, allowing them 
to exerciſe the ſame juriſdiction as they 

have at Goa, not only over their ſubjects 

and other chriſtians, but even over the 
Mahometans that ſerve in the factory; 

and beſides the power of impriſoning at 

Congo, to baſtinado Mabomelans, who 


being ſummon'd by the commiſſioner, 
do therefore make their appearance be- 
fore him as punctually as they do before 
the Peroga. The French themſelves have 
not ſo much authority in the ports of 
Turky. 

Thurſday the 25th, there happened a 
great fray between the Scibandar's offi- 
cers, and the Arabs, on account of a ſei- 
zure of tobacco; two of the former be- 
ing dangerouſly wounded, 
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The Author's Voyage to 


| LL things being in a readineſs, 
A the Nicoda, or captain of the 
veſſel came, on Friday the 26th; to order 
me aboard, and therefore in the even- 
ing I caus'd my equipage to be carry*d 
directly aboard from the monaſtery, 
without being ſearch'd by the cuſtomer; 
but a Moor dropt a cloak-bag on the 
ſtrand, and wetted ſome of my cloaths, 
Then JI went aboard with the captain; 
where I found all the proviſions I had 
occaſion for, laid in generouſly by the 
Portugueſe commiſſioner, 
Augen Sailing that ſame evening hte, we ar- 
and. riv'd on Saturday the 27th at Angon, to 
take in freſh water; which is not allow'd 
to be done at Congo, leſt the natives 
ſhould want, By good luck we found 
the ciſterns dry, which oblig'd us to take 
it in the neighbouring iſland of Keſcimi, 
two miles diſtant. Argon is not inhabi- 
ted, becauſe it was burn'd down by a 
Portugueſe general, in revenge for the 
perfidiouſneſs of the inhabitants. z 
os _ Whilſt they were labouring diligent- 
ly to take in water, which was ſome- 
what brackiſh, on Sunday the 28th, I went 
a ſhooting, the iſland abounding in all 
ſorts of game, both. four-footed, and 
feather'd. On Monday the 29th, I went 
about to ſee the iſland. It is longiſh, 
ſtretching, out a great way towards Ban- 
der-Abaſh ; its compaſs is about ninety, 
miles. The ſoil produces grapes, figs, 
dates, and other ſorts of fruit for the 
ſupport of the natives; but their great- 
eſt ſuſtenance is fiſh, for they dry abun- 
dance of pilchards in the ſun, which 
they take there, and in the iſland of An- 
gon, to: feed upon all the year. There 
are good pearls found about both theſe 
iſlands ; but the natives love their pil- 
chards better, as being taken with more 
fafety, and leſs trouble than thoſe jew- 
els. The metropolis of Keſcimi has been 
quite ruin'd by frequent change of ſo- 
vereigns, and wars that have happened 
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on that account; ſo that at preſent there 
is only the village of Miſar, and ſome 
few others. There is alſo a regular fort 
of four baſtions, formerly built by the 
Portugueſe, and yielded up by the laſt 
treaty to the Perſians, who keep a gar- 
riſon in it. 

Tueſday the goth, the ſea being calm, 
the Nicoda, and other Moors diverted 
themſelves, trying which of them was 
beft at hitting a packthread with a bullet. 
They ſhor well, and the captain hit it 
twice, and I queſtion whether any ſports- 
men in Europe could have hit it better. 


Wedneſday the iſt of December, we Ormis 
faiPd betimes with a fair wind; ſo that iſland. 


on Thurſday the 2d, we left the iſland 
Recca, where the Portugueſe formerly had 
a fort, aſtern betimes, and paſs'd in 
{ſight of the iſland of Ormuz. This ſmall 
iſland is at the mouth of the gulph of 
Perſia, two Spaniſh leagues from the 
continent. Within its compals of three 
miles, there' grows neither tree nor herb, 
being all over cover'd with good white 
falt, which renders the ſoil quite bar- 
ren, It has, no freſh water but what 
falls from the clouds, and is gather'd 
mto. ciſterns,, for the uſe of the garri- 
ſon. The ſand is valu'd, becauſe it is 
very black and bright; as alſo the red 
clay, wherewith the Gentiles dye their 
fore-heads. In this iſland, before the 
Portugueſe conquer'd it, there was. a ci- 
ty, where the king of Lar reſided, be- 
ing ſovereign of it. | 


Friday the 3d, we lay off the mountain Employ- 
of Daba, in Arabia Fzlix ; becauſe the ment and 
wind being contrary, we rather Joſt than ©" 


gain'd ground. Towards evening we — Hoa 


vanc'd as far as Soar, or Maſcate, ſtill 
in ſight of the mountain Aumumenek in 
Perſia, At night it blew-a ſtorm, which 
on Saturday the 4th, turn'd to fo fair 
a wind, that it carry'd us out of the 
ſtreight, into the ſpacious: Þrdian ocean; 
but ſtill in ſight of the continent. In 
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the mean while, the Moors chief employ- 
ment was to colour their eye-lids every 
day, with a certain black ointment, good 
as they ſaid, to preſerve the ſight z to 
pluck the hairs off their beards with 
nippers, where they would not have them 
grow, and die the nails of their hands 
and toes with red earth. As to other 
things they were very civil, never offer- 
ing that rudeneſs to ſtrangers, as the 
Turks do; but the captain, and all his 
ſhip's crew ſhew'd me more particular 
reſpect, as being recommended by the 
commiſſioner. 

Holding on our courſe eaſtward, on 
Sunday the 5th, we came in ſight of the 
iſlands of Cocalita, Giavar, Giavani, and 
others inhabited by Baluccos; and on 
Monday the 6th, paſs'd that of Goadel, 
of the ſame people. The wind then fail- 
ing, we lay ſtill without moving a foot. 
Theſe Baluccos are pirates, who lying 
in wait behind their iſlands in ſmall barks, 
watch to ſeize ſhips that paſs by. They 
have alſo a large extent of land on the 
continent, between Perſia, and the Mo- 

us dominions. Their king or prince 
call'd Jaſche, reſides in the city Biſcian, 
and his brother in another they call 
Chiu. They are Arabs in religion and 
manners, treating their ſlaves with incre- 
dible cruelty, even to cutting the ſinews 
of their ankles, that they may not run 
away; :. - 2 

The calm continu'd Taeſday the 7th, in 
fight of deſert iſlands, which are neſts 
of pirates. The heat was ſo violent, that 
I thought the winter in India equal to 
the fummer in Italy, tho' there be no 
difference as to length of days. Whilſt 
theſe calms laſt, the Per/zans uſe to ſtrip 
themſelves naked betimes, and have. a 
great deal of ſea-water pour'd on their 
heads to waſh all their bodies, . which 
generally ſtink, becauſe of the colour'd 
mirts they wear ſeveral months, without 
G DW — 
The wind came up fair when it was 
late, and brought us in ſight of the iſland 
of Piſcini. We ſtill ſteer'd due eaſt, to 
the end, that when we diſcover'd the 


point of Dix, as butting out furtheſt in- 


to the ſea, we might with more ſafety di- 
rect our courſe for Syratie and Damam. 


The wind continu'd fair Pedue r. the 


8th, and at noon we had a falfe alarm, 
perceiving a veſſel make towards us. I 
was ready to burſt with laughing, to. ſee 
the Moors lay hold of their ruſty. muskets, 
yhich are all matchlocks, Ea the only 
efence we. had; for our veſſel carry'd 
but eight ſtnall guns, and they had but 
bad gunners to play them. The veſſel 
held on its courſe, putting up red colours, 
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to weſtward. 
Thurſday the 9th, before ſun-rifin 
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diſcover'd a ſmall bark to the eaſtward, pirates. 


which made the Moors very valiant 
for laying hold of their ruſty arms, 
they began to bark, like dogs at a di- 
ſtance z but not daring to man out their 
boat, as I advis'd them, offering to go 
in it. The bark at laſt went away to 
the northward, and ſo ended the cries 
and fear of the Moors. They believ'd 
it to be a bark of the pirates call'd 
Sanganos and Ranas, who are Gentiles in 
religion, and make no ſlaves, but take 


what they find aboard, without hurting 
any body. They live in ſome iſlands, 


and on the continent in marſhy and in- 
acceſſible places, as alſo in woods near 
Syndi, ant the kingdom of Guzaratte. 
They go out in ſmall barks, but very 
numerous, and rob along the coaſt, 
and even in the bay of Suratte. Their 
petty king is tributary to the Great 
Mogul, who having conquer'd part of 
his country, reſtor'd it to him upon that 
condition. He reſides in the city Ra- 
mora, on the continent, and ſometimes 
in the iſſand of Sanganilet. Another 
heathen prince of the country of Va- 
rel, borders upon him. The calm re- 
turning, we ſaw about evening a veſſel 
of theſe Sanganos plying about our ſhip, 
and therefore being jealous, with good 
cauſe, of their deſign in the dark of the 
night; I advis'd our Nicoda, or cap- 
tain, to deliver out powder to twenty 
ſoldiers that were aboard, to load his 
great guns, and place centinels; be- 
cauſe the Moors fail like brutes, with- 
out any precaution, . and are giving out 
ammunition, and charging their fire-arms, 
when the enemy is upon them. On 
Friday the roth, in the morning we could 
not ſee the pirates. The wind came up 
contrary, but ſoon falling, left us in a 
It continu'd Saturday the 11th. In the 
afternoon a ſeaman_ took a fiſh about 
five pounds weight, and being the firſt 
taken that voyage, the mariners put 
it to, falt according to cuſtom, hanging 
i up at the main- maſt, to give it to the 
aireſt bidder. A merchant, vying with 
another, offer'd twenty two Abaſps, which 
are eight crowns of Naples; and the fiſh 
might have been ſold for, more, had there 
been. more merchants ;' it bappens ſome- 
times that they are ſold for thirty crowns, 
The money is divided among the ſeamen 
„„ WTR P 
Sunday the 12th, the wind came up con- 
trary, ſo that we made little way. The 
fame happened on Monday the 13th. 
9 About 
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Gru, About evening we diſcover'd to eaſtward 
„. ſmall veſſel, ſuppos'd to be of the San- 


F Iying- 
fiſh and 
Dory. 


his buſineſs at 


anos ; which made our captain alter 
his courſe to ſhun him; ſo fearful are 
thoſe Moors. Night deliver'd us from 
this fear, but a ſtorm that aroſe fright- 
ed us worſe, and did not only laſt till 
day, but blew ſo violently on Tueſday 
the 14th, that it made the ignorant ma- 
ſter and pilot loſe all the 3 they had 
gain'd, and return to Keſcimi. In ſight 
of us was a veſſel, ſuppos'd by us to be 
the Engliſh ſhip, aboard which were the 
fathers Francis and Conſtantin, which 
beat it out without Tofing ground as we 
did. This made me fret, and tho* I 
took never ſo much pains to perſwade 
the ignorant Moors to do the like, put- 
ting them in hopes the wind would 
ſoon be fair, I could never prevail. As 
I had faid, the wind fell before night, 
and we ſtood our courſe again ; the 
captain telling me, he did it for my 
ſake. That day I firſt ſaw the flying 
fiſh which the Portugueſe call Aquader. 
It flew for about a musket-ſhot above 
the water, and then dropt, the little 
wings not being able to ſupport its 
weight 6f ten or twelve ounces. He 
leaves his natural element to fave his 
life; becauſe the Abnus, or Dorado, as 
the Portugueſe call it, continually purſues 
to devour it. This Dorado-fiſh that lives 
by deſtroying another, is of a blueiſh 
colour, well taſted, and big enough to 
ſerve four men. 3 | 
Wedneſday the 15th, the ſtorm grew 
ſo violent, that we were in ſome danger, 
and in the afternoon it rain'd harder than 
it had done the day before, which laſting 
all night, wetted thoſe under as well as a- 
bove deck. The Mooriſh women in the 
poop wept bitterly, as did their husbands 
without, calling upon their falſe prophet 
Mabomet to deliver them from impend- 
ing death. ne 
Thurſday the 16th, the wind came fair, 
and the failors thought they diſcover d 
at forty miles diſtance the continent of 
1 . part of the dominion of the 
Baluccos. We held on our courſe along 
it; but tho* the ſhip made good way, 
we could ſcarce regain what we loſt the 
day before, much leſs diſcover the land 
of Goader, we hop'd to ſee in the eve- 
ning. Our misfortune was, that we had 
an ignorant pilot, who ſail'd by guels, 
without knowing what he was to do, 
| Con o having been ſelling 

of tobacco. By this we may Judge how 
barbarouſly the Moors act in other ca- 
ſes, ſince they commit their lives and 
eſtates in a ſhip to a robacconiſt, This 
conſideration made father Francis refuſe 
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to go with us, tho' much courted by 
the maſter of the veſſel, The captain 
perceiving the ignorance of the pilot, 
who knew nothing of his buſineſs, came 
in lofty terms to tell me, he had ſtood 
again for the Indies for my ſake, and 
therefore I ſhould ſee whether the veſ- 
ſel held her courſe. I told him it did 
not, and that the old pilot having ſwal- 
low'd opium all the day, to add more 
ſtupidity to that proceeding from old 
age, lowering, the two top- ails, ſtood 
all night for the land, which was the 
way to be certainly loſt on ſome rock, 
and therefore, if he had not a mind to 
periſh, he muſt tack about, and ſtand 
out to ſea. This he order'd to be done 
immediately, hoiſting his main top-fail 
and fore-ſail, and then pray'd me to 
ſtand by the compaſs, .as being now 
ſenſible of the tobacconiſt's ignorance, 
and imagining I was well skill'd in na- 
vigation. Being equally in. danger with 
the Moors, and concern'd for the ſafety 
of the ſhip, tho” not much better skill'd 
than the tobacconiſt, I thought fit to 
comply . with the Nicoda, or captain, 
ſtanding ſometimes by the compaſs, and 
ordering how we ſhould fail. Beſides, 
I made the men handle their arms when 
any veſſel appear'd, that we might not 
be loſt through their ignorance and 
cowardize. Thus u every accident 
they call'd for the Aga Gemelli, belie- 
ving, as being an European, I muſt under- 
ſtand every thing (ſo great an opinion 
they have of us) but I underſtood as 
ood as nothing, and did nothing all 
iy but ſteer to the ſouthward ; leav- - 
ing the employment at night, when I 
could not, loſe my ſleep, to the dull 
tobacconiſt, who loſt at night all we 
gain'd in the day. Thus, tho' the day 
before we had five fails abroad, and a 
fair wind, yet on Friday the 17th, we 
found our ſelves in the ſame place we 
were in eleven days before; a plague 
thoſe are ſubject to, who fail in Mooriſo 
ſhips. Making way in the day, we came 
up with the lands of Arabia, Piſſinime- 
lon, Settalau, and Ciurna, of the kingdom 
of Syndi, under the dominion of the Great 
Mogul, about the firſt part of Indaſtan. 


he ſame fair wind continuing on Sa-Idolatrous 
turday the 18th, we made much way, ceremony. 


becauſe the ſhip was light, and we had 
ſix fails abroad; the Micoda taking no 
more notice of the fearful pilot, ſince 
I advis'd him to make all the fail he 
could, when the wind was fair. At 
the ſight of the new moon, that had, 
caus'd the aforeſaid ſtorm, all the Moors 
in the veſſel in the evening made their 


uſual prayers and adorations to her, 
a Re ator: 
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trous 
non. 


Dia fort 
and city, 


after the manner of the idolaters, with 

their hands open before their eyes. A 

gun was fir'd for joy, and all of them 

ſhaking hands, wiſh'd one another a hap- 
month. 

Sunday the 19th, the wind continu'd 
fair, but there was little of it. Monday. 
the 2oth, it was contrary, ſo that we made 
no way. Tueſday the 21ſt, was ſuch a 
calm, that I loſt all hopes of keeping 
Chriſtmas aſhoar ; and I had ſuch a con- 
teſt with the pilot, who made no way b 
night, that I would meddle no more with 
ſteering the ſhip. Wedneſday the 22d the 
wind was fair, but ſo little of it, that we 
could not make much way; but on 
Thurſday the 23d, it freſhned, and held 
all night, and Friday the 24th; yet we 
could not diſcover the continent, and I 
have the ſatisfaction of keeping Chriſtmas- 
Eve aſhoar. | 

Saturday the 25th, ſo great a day for 
the redemption of man, the ſea appearing 
cover'd with thoſe weeds the rivers car- 
ry down into the Indian fea, we began 
to hope we ſhould ſoon diſcover land; 
and caſting the lead, we found eighteen 
fathom water. | | 

Sunday the 26th, we began to ſee ſome 
fnakes of the colour of thoſe we call 
Cervoni, drove out by the rivers into 
the ſea; and caſting che lead, we found 
no bottom, which made us begin to fear 
ſands; About evening, a contrary wind 
ſtarted up, and diſappointed our hopes 
of ſeeing land on Monday the 27th. But 
before 1un-riſing, on Tueſday the 28th, 
the ignorant ſailors and pilot began to 
fancy they ſaw the land and fort of Dia, 
which runs further out into the ſea than 
any other. Upon this joyful news, the 
captain, according to the Mooriſh cu- 
from, treated all the ſailors with Cac- 
ciaro, chat is, black kidney-beans, rice, 
and lentils all boil'd together. They 
eat this Indian food, dipping their ha 
into a diſh of melted butter, and then 
filling it with the Catoiaro, and ſo cram- 
ming their -mouths. Since we imagine 
our ſelves in ſight of Diu, it is not im- 
proper to leave the Moors to theit ſoon 
fading pleaſure, and acquaint the reader, 
That this fortreſs is ſeated in a ſmall 
ifland / very near to the continent and 
bay of Cambaya. Its port is capable of 
large Ships. The caftle ſtands on the 
top of a rock, with only a narrow path 
to it, cut out of that very macs of 
ſtone ; ſo that a ſingle man may defend 
it. This rock is all about precipices, 
and has no other high ground to com- 
mand it; for which Rn the conqueſt 
of it coſt the Portugueſe more blood and 


treaſure, than all their other conqueſts 
Vor. IV. 88 
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in India; but they ought to ſpare no- Gανννν. 
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is a check upon all ſhips that ſail the * 


Indian ocean. The city is on the con- 
tinent, not far from the fort, and in- 
habited by Chriſtians, Mahometans, and 
Gentiles. Its liberties extend four miles 
along the ſea-ſhore, till the place where 
they paſs the river Brancavaria. It bor- 
ders on the two kingdoms of Guza- 
ratte and Cambaya, botlr ſubject to the 
Mogul. When Badur, king of Cam- 
baya beſieg*'d this place, Don Nuno d' 
Acuna, governour of Goa, came to re- 
lieve it, and not only rais'd the ſiege, 
but kilPd the king; ſhewing at once 
the ſtrength of the place, and valour of 
the Portugueſe. Acuna entring the ci 


ty A man of 


Diu, in the year 1535, found an old a wonder- 


man of 335 years of age, who had a fu! 


ſon of 90. He had chang'd his teeth 
three times, and his beard as often 
grew grey, after having been black. He 
beg'd of Don Nuno, a Rupie a day, 
worth about five Carlines of Naples, 
leſs than half a crown Erg/iſh, telling 


age. 


him, king Sultan Badur had allow'd Ma. Hiſt. 


him ſo much; but the 


generous Portu- Ind. I. 11. 


gueſe inſtead of one, allow'd this Indian g 39, 


phenix three, in reſpect to his venera- 


lif. Decad. 
Port. d. 


ble age. They fay, all the accounts he India. 


e, agreed perfectly well with the 
fitories 5 his — do he could not 
read. At laſt he dy'd at above 400 years 
of age, as they relate in thoſe parts. 
Father Hiacinth de Dios tells us further, 
That this Indian Noah was firſt a ſhep- 
herd in Bengala in 1230, and carry'd 
St. Francis over the river on his back, 
who for his reward gave him a pair of 
beads ; there are ſeveral particulars that 
may render this opinion the more im- 
probable ; but the chiefeſt, that we ne- 
ver read St. Francis was in India. Thence 
the old man went to Diu, where he 
lid many years, and then returning 
to Bengalu, convers'd, and was acquaint- 
ed with feveral Portngreſe, and religi- 
ous men ef the order of St. Francis, 
about the years 1605, and 1606. Du- 
ring the whole courſe of his life he 
profeſs'd three religions, being firſt a 
Pagan fot 100 years; then a Mabome- 
tan for 300; and Jaftly, a Caibolicł at 
the end of his life,” the faid Franciſcans 
baptizing him in Bengala, as the ſame 
father Hiacinib writes. Fhey 
. 1 UN 
Having in imagination diſcover'd the 
point of Diu, we ſtood away to ſouth- 
ward for Damam, the contrary wind 
coming fair. It continu'd fo till Wed- 
neſtlay the 29th at noon, when we were 

Aa a becalm'd, 


Vergel. de 
Plantos. 
Flares. 


{ tel] us Decad. 
of another that Vd 300 years at Ma. Pertig. 
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GemELLt becalm'd; and the weather was as hot as 
1995: it is at Naples in Auguſt. In the eve- 
ging the wind came fair again. 


Our to- 
bacconiſt pilot, being as I ſaid, ſo igno- 
rant that he underſtood neither cart, 
nor compaſs, all the Moors believ'd that 
ſome land we ſaw before us on Thur, 
day the 3oth, in the morning, had been 
the village of Maym, near Bazaim, a city 
belonging to the A r 4% th and conſe- 
quently that they were at the end of their 
voyage. All the ſailors rejoyc'd, and 
the merchants much more, as thinking 
their lives and eſtates in ſafety; and 
the ignorant pilot, vainly puff'd up with 
pride, for having brought the ſhip ſafe 
to India, went about with a ſheet of pa- 
per in his hand, to enter what the paſ- 
ſengers promis'd to give him as a re- 
ward for his care; but coming to ask 
what I would give, I ſaid, I would give 
nothing; for he rather deſerv'd to be 
uniſh'd than rewarded ; being through- 
ſatisfy'd the land we ſaw, was not 

: th he imagin'd. The fame day, diſco- 
vering a large bark, the Arab ſoldiers 
of our ſmall veſſel had a falſe alarm; 
a netting of robes was made on the 
prow, to cover them, and our ten ſmall 
guns were loaded, but night drawing on 
we loſt ſight of her. The pilot was for 
furling the fails to come to an anchor, 
but I prevaild with the captain not to 
conſent to it, as well on account of the 
bark we had ſeen, as becauſe all that 
coaſt is infeſted with pyrates. Friday be- 
ing the laſt of the year 1694, we were 
becalm'd not far from land. | 
Saturday the firſt of the year 169g, 
drawing near to the ſhoar upon the mi- 


ſtaken notion, that we were on the 


Portugueſe territories, the boat was ſent 
off to diſcover it. Not regarding dan- 
ger, to ſatisfy my curioſity, I went in- 
conſiderately aboard it, both to ſee the 
country and hear news of Antony Ma- 
thado de Brito, admiral of the Portu- 
gueſe fleet, with whom I had been, ac- 

uainted at Madrid. The captain of our 
thip, who took 8 care of me 
for the fake of the Portugueſe commiſ- 
ſioner, oppos'd my going a long while, 
as not being well fatisfy'd that coaſt 
belong'd to Portugal, and perhaps he 
fear'd, if it did, ſome other misfor- 
tune might befal me; but ſeeing I was 


bbſtinate, rather than diſpleaſe, he ſuf- 


fer'd me to go. The contrary wind, 
which blew hard, would not permit us 
to make directly for the village; but 
drove us aſhoar a mile from it. Being 
diſcover'd from land, a bark put out to 
enquire what veſſel ours was, as we went 


to be. inform'd of their country. We 
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were told that ſmall place was call'd 
Mangalor in the kingdom of Guzaratte, 
400 miles from Damam. This ſurpri- 
zing news terrify'd me; and perceiving 
the Moors in our boat, ſuſpected the 
others were Sangalo pyrates, and only 
perſuaded us that was the place it was 
not, that they might carry us off, with- 
out any trouble, the Sanganos border- 
ing on the kingdom of Guzaratte. I en- 
deavour'd to perſuade them for our ſafe- 
ty, to cut the rope that held us, and 
make away to our veſſel. . They an- 
ſwer'd it was too late, and ſhould per- 
fectly caſt our ſelves away, if the others 
happened to be too ſwift for us, as they 
mult be, having a better boat and more 
oars to fetch us up. There being no 
other remedy,. we fuffer'd our ſelves to 
be led away like ſo many lambs before 
the commander of the place. He re- 
ceiv'd us not ill, as we fear'd, but with 
civility; giving us leave to take in wa- 
ter, whereof we had much need. It 
was brought us in the darkeſt of the 
night, by the country-women, in ear- 
then veſſels, one upon another. They 
cover'd all their bodies and heads, with 
long garments like ſmocks, of ſilk; in 
their ears they had gold rings, and a- 
bout their arms others of glaſs. No- 
thing could be ſeen of them but their 
feet and faces. 


The habitation was a ſmall village on Littie 
the ſhoar; I fay it was but little in re- Manga'y. 


| nc of the great Mangalor, a depen- 
nce whereof it is, five miles diſtant, 
and ,govern'd by a Nabab, or governour 
appointed by the Great Mogul, who 
they told me had two caſtles there. The 
inhabitants told us how much we were 
miſtaken ;; informing us that the point 
we took for Diu, was the country of 
the Sangano pyrates, and the land. we 
ſaw next Mangalorpotan, of the ſame king- 
dom, of Guzaratte, not far diſtant from 
them to the ſouthward ; oppoſite to 
which place, we lay, as was ſaid before, 
three — becalm'd, and bearing up a- 
gainſt contrary winds. Er 
. Having taken water, and obtain'd 
leave to return to our ſhip ; about mid- 
night the bark, with ſome Indian mer- 
chants aboard it, bore us company, to 
perſuade our Nicoda to ſtand in for the 
ſhoar, upen hopes of a good market 
for his goods ; but he with good reaſon, 
ſuſpecting their honeſty, as being bor- 
derers on the Sangano pyrates, gave 
them good words, promiſing ſo to do, 
the next day; yet at break of day, on 
Sunday the 2d, he ſet fail with a fair wind, 
which afterwards quite ceas'd, and left us 


becalm'd. | 
All 
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All the ſailors and paſſengers blam'd 
the pilot for his ignorance, who inſtead 
of carrying us to Damam, had run us 
up 400 miles higher eaſtward, and al- 
moſt into the mouths of the ravenous 
Sangano pyrates, who were but thirty 
miles diſtant. Some were for throwing 
him over- board; ſome were fatisfy*d 
with railing, and putting him by the 
ſteering of the ſhip ; ſo that the fooliſh 
old fellow had ſcarce a word to fay 
for himſelf. I told the Nicoda he de- 
ſerv'd as many ſtrokes as he had agreed 
to pay him abaſſis, for his ignorance. 
Twelve merchants, and Mooriſh Fachirs, 
who went to beg in the Indies, for this 
reaſon refus'd to go any further aboard 
the ſhip, and being ſet aſhoar, tra- 
velPd along it a-foot, thinking it leſs 
dangerous than to continue in a veſſel 

overn'd by a tobacco-ſeller, who had 
pent thirty ſeven days in a voyage of 
twenty, without coming to his port, 
ſteering three days to and fro northward, 
when he ſhould have ſtood ſouth. The 
wind freſhing after noon, we coaſted 
along Indoſtan, making good way at 
night. | , 

Monday the 3d, the wind prov'd fo 
croſs that we could not reach Diu, as 
we had intended, and this becauſe the 
Mooriſh mariners are a whole hour ſpread- 
ing a fail; calling Mahomet to their 
aſſiſtance, with a tedious ſong upon eve- 
ry little accident. We came to an an- 
hoe in eighteen fadom water, till the 
tide and wind, which were againſt us; 
came fair. The Indian ſeas are but ſhal- 
low, ſo that tho' we were 100 miles from 
land, we were forc'd to keep ſounding. 
Four hours after night-fall we ſail'd a- 
gain, the wind blowing hard at north, 
and the ſea running high; the sky was 
as clear as it is the fineft night in July 
at Naples. 

Tueſday the 4th, the wind came about 
fairer, which helped us on conſiderably. 
Being near land at night, we kept but 
one fail abroad, ſounding continually. 
At laſt, finding twelve fadom for a 

reat while, we came to an anchor, 
ying for day to draw nearer the 
land we ſaw. 

Wedneſday the 5th, in the morning, we 
thought we were between Damam and 
Bazaim, and the tide being againſt us, 
waited till it turn'd, which was about 
noon. Drawing near the land, the wa- 
ter began to look whiter, by reaſon 
of, the rivers that run into it. We made 
ſome little way, and anchor'd again be- 


cauſe the wind was contrary : Thoſe 
brutal Moors being ſuch unskilful ſailors, 
that they knew not how to advance a 
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ſtep, unleſs the wind was very fair. But GN EI 


it was my own fault that I lay fo 1 
at ſea, becauſe I would not follow the 
advice of father Chiarlanton, a French 
Teſuit ; for had I gone aboard the Exgliſi 
ſhip, 1 had been long before aſhoar ta- 
1 my eaſe. | 
We weigh'd anchor at midnight, but 
dropt it again on Thur/day the 6th, be- 
fore day, for the aforeſaid reaſon ; fo 
that when I expected to have kept a 
merry twelfth-tide aſhoar, after a hard 
lent at ſea, becauſe my proviſions fell 
ſhort, I was forc'd, againſt inclination, 
to continue my abſtinence. We ſet fail 
ſome time after, but within a few hours 
anchor'd again, becauſe the tide would 
not permit us to make way but at cer- 
tain hours, 
1 went again aſhoar in the boat to 
know what coaſt ir was, the danger at 
Mangalor not having yet had the good 
effect to make me more cautious, none 
of the failors being able to give a good 
account what part of the Portugueſe do- 
minions we were upon. Being hindered 
by the flats from coming any nearer 
than within half a mile of the ſhoar, 
two ſeamen ſwam thither to get ſome 
intelligence. One of theſe who return'd, 
the other not daring to ſwim back, 
brought an account that we were near 
the village of Nevigon, two days jour- 
ney for a foot-traveller from Damam 
towards Bazaim. Returning aboard with 
this relation, we weigh'd upon the flood, 
and dropt anchor again upon the ebb, 
about Bazaim. | 
This current or tide alters twice in 
twenty four hours. It runs for ſix hours 
from break of day towards Bazaim, or 
the ſouth; then it runs till about eve- 
ning to the north, towards Damam ; then 
it turns again towards Bazaim, and holds 
till midnight; after which it turns to 
the north, and holds till break of day. 
*T is true, theſe turns are not at the ſame 
hours all the year about, tho? the run- 
ning one way or the other always con- 
tinues the ſame time. | 
Friday the 7th, we hoiſted fail about 
noon, with an indifferent wind, and an- 
chor'd again in the evening. After mid- 
night we advanc'd again, and Saturday 
the 8th, at ſun-riſing, at length came to 
an anchor off Damam. Tho? we ſpread 
our fails again after noon, they were 
ſoon furl'd through the ignorance of 
the pilot, for he rather loſt than gain'd 
round. Sunday the gth we weigh'd four 
ours before day, and drop'd anchor 
again at ſun-riſing, the wind continu- 
ing ſtill at north. Four hours before 
night we ſet forward again with an in- 
| | different 
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6ſt: different gale, yo 4 drove us on a 

Food wa ight, when we an- 
chord. | N 1 "0 . 

Monday the roth, we came to an an- 

chor near Damam, after a voyage of 

1200 miles, or 400 leagues 3 which we 

run twice over through the ignorance of 

the pilot. I went immediately aſhoar 

in "the boat with the captain. Here 1 

had the good fortune to meet father 

Francis and father Conſtantine, the fa- 
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Qor of Baſſora being already gone for 
Bazaim; and imbracing one another in- 
terchangeably, congratulating our happy 
arrival in India, after our parting at 
Bander-Congo, they carry'd me to their 
monaſtery of St. Auguſtin z where the 
father priot very courteouſly receiv'd, 
and made much of me, appointing ſeve- 
ral ſervants to attend me, that I might 
the better recover my {elf after my fa- 


tigues at ſea. 


The End of the Second PART. 
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A Voyage round the World by Dr. John 
Francis Gemelli Careri. Part III. 


Containing the moſt Remarkable Things he ſaw in 
IND OS TAN. 


BOOK I. 


C HAP. I. 
The Deſcription of Damam, a City belonging to the Portugueſe in Indoſtan. 


Ever was traveller better plea- 
ſed, after enduring many hard- 
ſhips, for a conſiderable time 
in far diſtant countries, in be- 

ing ſafely reſtor'd to his native ſoil, en- 
joying the company of deareſt friends, 
and relating what he had ſeen; than I 
was at my landing in Indoſtan, which 
made me forget the toils of my trouble- 
ſome voyage. If it be extraordinary de- 
lightful to feed the ears with the relation 
of what precious things nature has be- 
ſtow'd on that wealthy country, for the 
eaſe of humane life ; you may judge how 
great a ſatisfaction it was to to me, to 
be upon the ſpot where I might actually 
ſee and be acquainted with them. Be- 
ing therefore lodg'd in the monaſtery 
of the Auguſtinians in Damam, and ha- 
ving a little reſted me after my voyage, 
on Monday the 11th of January 1695, 
I apply'd "7 felf to landing of m 

equipage. The Portugueſe factor was ſo 
civil, that as at Bander-Congo my port- 
manteau's had not been ſearch'd for the 
ſake of the commiſſioner ; ſo neither were 
they open'd at Damam, through his cour- 
teſy. He obligingly told me, he could 
wiſh I had brought the value of 100000 
crowns'; for in regard I was a ſtranger, 
he would not have taken any cuſtom of 
me; for had I been a Portugueſe, I muſt 
have paid 10 per Cent. (which to ſay the 
truth, would have been conſiderable) to 
the Gentiles, who farm'd the cuſtoms. 
When I acquainted father Francis with 
this generoſity of the factors, he told me, 
that notwithſtanding his being a religi- 


ous man, having brought two bales of 


carpets, for the ſervice of their church, 

the cuſtom-houſe officers had ſtopp'd them 

for their duties. I apply'd my ſelf to the 

factor, to have them reſtor'd to him, re- 
Vol. IV. 


preſenting father Francis's great worth, 
and how much he was eſteem'd at 1/pa- 
han by all the great one's; ſo that at 
length, thro' my interceſſion, he reco- 
ver*d his bales. | 

The city Damam is ſeated on the left 
ſide of the river of that name, in 20 deg. 
lat. Tho? but ill peopled, it is beautiful 
enough, and built after the talian man- 
ner. Three broad ſtreets divide it in 
length, and four acroſs them ; all fo re- 
11 built, that the corners of the hou- 
es which are for the moſt part trench'd 
about) do not jut out an inch one beyond 
another ; *tis true, moſt of them have on- 
ly a ground floor, very few having any 
rooms above, and they are generally tid. 
Inſtead of glaſs, their windows are made 
of axes Bath curiouſly wrought, and 
tranſparent. Every houſe has its garden 
or orchard with fruit-trees. 


Gurt 


1695. 


Damam 
city. 


The air of Damam is very good, being Air. 


north of Goa ; and tho? its ſummer and 
winter be at the fame time as it is at Goa 
(for whilſt I ſtay*d it was ſummer in thoſe 
parts, and the winter is from May till the 
end of September, with continual rain and 
ſtorms) yet during that time I call'd ſum- 
mer, there is ſome ſort of coolneſs in the 
morning, which is not at Goa. 


It has four modern and well-built ba- Fortifica: 
ſtions; but 'tis ſomewhat irregular, and don. 


ill provided with cannon. The compaſs 
is about two miles, without any ditch 
on the eaſt and ſouth ſides, but with a 
low work, or intrenchment breaſt high. 
On the other ſides the ditch is fill'd by 
an arm of the river, towards which there 
are two gates, and before the firſt a draw- 
bridge. All the walls are back'd with 
ramparts. 


The government is in a captain, or Govern- 
commandant, and it is kept by a good ment. 


B b b gar- 
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Monaſte- 


tries. 


Old Da- 
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garriſon. The factor before mentioned, 
has the charge of the king's revenue. 
It is inhabited by Portugueſe, Meſtizos, 
who are born of white fathers and black 
mothers, Pagans and Mabometans; but 
theſe two laſt are not allow'd the free 
exerciſe of their religion. There are ſe- 
veral good monaſteries, as thoſe of the 
Jeſuils, the Recolets, the Auguſtinians, 
and the pariſh-church ; but none of them 
has above three altars oppoſite to the 
door. The monaſteries are convenient 
enough for the religious men. That of 
St. Auguſtin, where I reſided, had an ex- 
cellent ſquare cloiſter, with twelve good 


ſtone columns, beſides the four great 


pillars at the angles. Above in the dor- 
mitory there are twenty eight ſmaller 
columns. 

All that has been here mentioned be- 
longs to new Damam ; for the old is on 
the right of the aforeſaid river, conſiſt- 

5 poor low houſes, or rather cot- 
tages with mud-walls, and cover'd with 
palm- tree leaves. Here moſt of the 
Moors and Gentiles live, having their 


ſhaps of ſeveral trades along the ill con- 


The port. 


triv*d ſtreets. | 
Between the old city and the new, is 
the harbour made by the river Damam ; 
but no veſlels, either great or fmall, can 
come in but at flood, during fix hours 
of the day, as was ſaid in the forego- 
ing book, as it is at Oftend in Flanders, 
and Calis in Picardy. The ſtream is fo 
rapid at ebb that no oars can ſtem it, 
but they muſt needs come to an anchor 
(unleſs the wind ſets in very hard) and 
ftay till the next flood. This 1s to be 
underſtood of veſſels of ſmall burden ; 
for great ones can neither go in or out 
but twice a month, that is, when the 
moon 1s. new and at the full, becauſe of 


the ſpring tides, which there they call 


great tides. 

The entrance into this harbour is de- 
fended by a ſmall caſtle ſeated on the 
fide of old Damam. It is longiſh, and has 
three baſtions well enough furniſh'd with 
cannon. On the north ſide of the city 
is a ſmall ſuburb, conſiſting of cottages 
cover'd with palm-tree leaves, and inha- 
bited by chriſtian blacks ; and at a ſmall 
diſtance from it, a village of Gentiles, 
with a Bazar. 

In the year 1535, Martin Alfonſo de 
Souſa took and deſtroy'd Damam in three 


Ma, Hip.days. In 1559, Don Conſtantine, ſon to 
1 2. the duke of Braganza, vice- roy of India, 


retook it from Aſid Boſita Aby//ino, who 
had revolted from his ſovereign, and made 


it of conſiderable ſtrength. The Grea? 


Mogul has attempted to reduce it ſeveral 


times; and particularly fifty years ago 
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Aurenge-Zeb-Alanguir, afterwards king, 
laid ſiege to it with an army of eighty 
thouſand men; but the Portugueſe de- 
fended it ſo bravely, making a terri- 
ble flaughter of the enemy with their 
continual ſallies at night, that he was 
forc'd, after lying three months before 
it, to march off with the lofs of half his 
army. The occaſion of it was, that the 
Moguls — to make the laſt effort 
to take it, and having to this purpoſe 


plac'd two hundred elephants in the 
front, with long ſharp ſwords in their 
trunks; the beaſts frighted with the 


fire of the Portugueſe muskets, ran diſ- 
orderly upon the. Mabometan army, cut- 
ting in pieces abundance of men, with 


the ſame weapons they were arm'd to 


deſtroy the chriſtians. The barbarians 
being but in a bad condition by their own 
contrivance; the Portugueſe retiring into 
the town, began in ſcorn to throw cockle- 
ſhells, which the Mahometans abhor, in- 
to the enemies camp, with an engine 
they call Papagayo, made of paſtboard 
ſtrengthned with canes, and carried up 
into the air by the wind and guided by 
a rope. 


The Portugueſe live very great in Portugui/ 


India, both as to their tables, cloath- my of 
iving. 


ing, and number of Cafres, or ſlaves to 
ſerve them; having ſome of theſe to 
carry them in Palanchines on their ſhoul- 
ders, and others great umbrelloes of 
ppm ite leaves. The Palanchine is 
ike a wooden bier painted and gelt, ſe- 
ven ſpans long, and four in breadth, 
with two well-wrought riſings at both 
ends. On it they lay a Perſian carpet, 
and over that a piece of Ruſſian leather, 
that it may not heat their backs, and 
two ſilk pillows, on which they lie a- 
long. There are ropes, or iron rings 


faſtned to the ends, through which they 


run a bamboa, or thick Indian cane, to 
lay on the ſhoulders of the blacks, two 
before and two behind, all in a row or 
file; very few being carry'd by two. 
The perſon in the Palanchine is cover'd 
with an umbrello of eight ſpans dia- 
meter, carry'd by a ſlave, or elſe faſt- 
ned to the bamboa that croſſes the Pa- 
lanchine, and may be turn'd to that ſide 


Boox LP 


the ſun is on. In rainy weather they 9% 


uſe another ſort of carriage call'd An- cbincs and 
dora, with a covering made of palm- Andere,. 


tree leaves, ſloaping like the ridge of 
a houſe, fix'd upon the bamboa ; there 
are two ſmall windows or doors on 
the ſides, that may be open'd, to fee 
who goes along the ſtreet. The Ando- 
ra differs from the Palanchine in nothing, 
but the bomboa ; becaule the latter has 
a crooked one, that he who is carry'd 

may 
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Coaches. 


were in bed. This would be a conve- 


nient way of travelling on thoſe ſoft 


illows for an effeminate European, who 
ſhould find fault with the joulting of the 
Neapolitan ſedans, and would deſire to 
travel in fafety and ſleep. They are 
generally us'd there by women, religi- 
ous men, and all other perſons; a reli- 
gious man of any note, never being 
ſeen abroad in India, but in an Andora 
or Palanchine, attended by many ſlaves, 
there being but few converts. Beſides, 
the charge is very inconſiderable, for 
they that have no ſlaves, pay four Indi- 
ans but twelve coſlines of Naples a month 
for carrying them. 

When they go out of rown, or tra- 


vel ſome days journey, they uſe a ſort 
of coach drawn by oxen, 
cord run through their noſtrils, 
.coaches are 


ided by a 
# Tete 
ſquare like a chair, and can 
hold but two; the top of it is common- 
ly cover'd with filk ; three of the ſides 
open, and the back clos'd with canes in- 
terwoven one within another. 

They have no good fleſh to eat in 
Damam; becauſe the beef and pork is 
ill taſted: They ſeldom kill ſheep or 
goats; and every body cannot go to 
the price of fowls. Fiſh is alſo ſcarce, 
and none of the beſt ; beſides they have 
no oil of olives to dreſs it, but inſtead 
thereof make uſe of that of cocoa-nuts. 
The bread is extraordinary good, even 
that they make of rice. Thus a ſtran- 
ger at Damam, who is not entertain'd 
by ſome body, has but an ill time of it, 
if he expects for his money to furniſh 
himſelf in the market; becauſe the gen- 


try have all their proviſions in their 


houſes, and the meaner ſort makes a 
ſift with rice, and Sura, that is, palm- 
tree wine, ſcarce ever taſting bread all 
the year about. 


Fruits aad There is not any one ſort of our Eu- 


Proviſi- 
: ons. 

Fugue)t 
y of 
Ng. 

herbs, 
au- 
£5 and 
rds. 

Beaſts. 


ropean fruits, but all Indian, as cocoa- 
nuts, Manſanas, Giambos, Undis, Ana- 
naſas, Alas, Anonas, and others we ſhall 
deſcribe in their proper place, and give 
the cuts of them. As for herbs there 
are many of the European, and of the 
country; among which the roots of that 
call'd Caſſaras, being like white tartuffs, 
or pignuts; of the bigneſs and taſte of 
a cheſtnut, are excellent. 

Damam is alſo very famous for all 
ſorts of game; for beſides all the Eu- 
ropean creatures of wild boars, wolves, 
foxes, and hares; in the mountains there 
are thoſe they call Baccareos, in ſhape 
like bucks, and in taſte like ſwine 3 
Lambares, whoſe bodies are like oxen, 
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may fit up; and that of the Andora is 
ſtrait, ſo that he mult lie along as if he 


and their horns and feet like thoſe of Grmert: 
a ſtag; Gazelles, which are like goats; 195. 


Dives like foxes; Roſes, with the body CAS 


like a cow, ſo call'd from a roſe they 
have on the breaſt ; the male of this 
ſpecies is call'd Meru, and has horns 
half a ſpan long, and the body and tail 
like a horſe ; wolves like flags with 
hairy horns; European ſtags ; black 
wild cats with wings like thoſe of the 
bats, with which they ſkip and fly from 
one tree to another, tho' they be far 
diſtant ; wild horſes and cows. There 
are three ſorts of tygers, call'd Bibo, 
Cito, and the royal, each differing from 
the other in bigneſs of body, and vari- 
ety of ſpots. It being their property to 
be continually in ſearch of wild boars, 
theſe taught to defend themſelves by 
nature, tumble in the mire, and dry 
themſelves in the ſun ſo often, till the 
mud 1s cruſted hard on them. Being 
thus arm'd, inſtead of being made a prey, 
they often gore the tygers with their 
ſharp tuſks ; for they working with 
their claws on the hard mud, are a long 
time pulling it off, and by that means 
ive the boars time to kill them. 

The Portugueſe have two ways of kil- 
ling tygers, one is lying conceald in a 
ditch, near the water where they come 
to drink; the other going in a cart 
drawn gently through the wood by ox- 
en, and thence ſhooting them. But they 
uſe all their endeavours to hit them on 
the fore-head, for if the tyger falls not 


the firſt ſhot, it grows ſo enrag'd with 


the hurt, that it certainly tears the hun- 
ter in pieces. 


Beſides four-footed beaſts, there is Birds. 


great plenty in the woods of peacocks, 
patridges of two ſorts, ducks, pigeons, 
turtle-doves, ſwallows, rooks, and other 
ſorts known in Europe. They for paſ- 
time keep a fort in cages about as big 
as a thruſh, call'd Martinhos of the city, 
and of the country. The firſt are black 
and white ; the latter of an aſh colour, 
with a red breaſt. 

A man in India muſt be very regular 
in eating, or he will fall into ſome in- 


curable diſtemper ; or at leaſt ſuch as Diſeaſes, 


muſt be cur'd after the country faſhion 
with fire ; experience having ſhewn that 


European medicines are of no uſe there. n 
The diſeaſe they call Mordazin is a Voyage 
complication of fever, vomiting, weak- 4%. Indies 


neſs in the limbs, and head-ach. It al- 3 F. 
ways proceeds from too much eating, and 


is cur'd by burning both the heels with a 
red hot ſpit, till the patient feels the heat 
of the fire. That they call Bombaraki, 
and Naricut, ſwells and cauſes a violent 
pain in the belly, and to cure it, 72 1 

allo 
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GrueLLi alſo apply'd to the ſwelling, ſo that thoſe 
1695. who have the good fortune to recover, 


Habit. 


carry the ſigns of the fire afterwards on 
their belly. For this reaſon, the phyſici- 
ans that go out of Portugal into thoſe 
parts, muſt at firſt keep company with 
the Indian ſurgeons to be fit to practice 
otherwiſe if they go about to cure thoſe 
diſtempers, ſo far different from ours af- 
ter the European manner, they may chance 
to kill more than they cure. For fear of 
theſe diſeaſes, on fleſh-days, they only eat 
fleſh at dinner, and generally fiſh at night. 

The habit of the Portugueſe that have 
ſettled their aboad in India, is very odd; 
for under their coats or veſts they wear 
a ſort of breeches, call'd Candales, the 
like whereof I never ſaw in any part of 
Europe; for when they are ty'd they 
leave ſomething like the tops of boots 
on the leg. Others under a ſhort doub- 
let, wear wide fi]k breeches ; and ſome 
have them hang down to their ankles, 
ſo. that they ſerve for hoſe. 

The Gentiles wear a long ſilk gar- 
ment; gather'd ahout the waſte like a 
petticoat. It is ty'd with ribbands be- 
fore upon the breaſt, and under the left 
arm like the Perſian Cabayas, and with 
a girdle about the middle; under it 
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they have long breeches down to their 
heels. On their ſhoulders hangs a piece 
of ſilk or woollen, which they wrap 
about their head when it is cold, the 
turbant being but very ſmall. Others 
go naked, only covering their privities 
with a clout, 

The women have no other garment 
but a long piece of ſtuff, wherewith 
they cover all their body, except their 
legs and part of their belly. Some add 
a little ſort of ſmock with half-ſleeves ; 
adorning their bare arms with bracelets, 
and ſtrings of glaſs and latton; their ears 
with large ſilver pendents, and their an- 
kles with rings of the fame metal. 

8 the 12th, 1 went to viſit 
the king's factor, being much oblig'd to 
him for his civility. The ſame day I went 
with father Conſtantine to old Damam for 
paſtime. Thurſday the 13th, we went to 
take the air in a garden of the Auguſtini- 
ans, as well the religious men, as their 
gueſts and others, in five of the country 
coaches, father Francis treated us gene- 
rouſly. Coming home I ſaw them on the 
ſhore building a veſſel they call Gala. 
vetta, which was all pinn'd with wood, 
and caulk*d with cotton. | 


C HAP. II 


The Author's ſhort Voyage to Suratte, and Return to Damam. 


Hue a curioſity to ſee Suratte, and 
it being eaſie to go thither ; be- 
cauſe the convoy was ready to fail for 
Cambaya and other parts, I went on Fri- 
day the 14th, to give a viſit to the com- 
madore of the galliots that were to con- 
voy the trading veſſels, and deſir'd him 
to give me my paſſage aboard his, which 


was built Trigot-faſhion and carry'd twen- 


ty guns. He civilly granted it, ſo cour- 
teous is the e g Nation, and there- 
fore having return'd thanks I went home 
to make ready. Saturday the 15th, af- 
ter dinner, leaving my luggage with fa- 
ther Francis to avoid all trouble of that 
ſevere cuſtom-houſe, I imbark*d with my 
man aboard the commadore's galliot, and 
the great ſtream carrying us out of the 
harbour preſently after noon, we ſail'd 
with a fair wind which continu'd all night. 
Sunday the 16th, about break of day 
we came in ſight of the bay of Syratte, 
that city being bur ſixty miles from Da- 
mam, and entring it with a fair wind, 
came to an anchor at Sali, twelve miles 


from the city. I immediately went a 


ſhore with the commadore's nephew, 
where the cuſtom-houſe officers ſearch'd 


our bags narrowly for pearls, or zec- 
chines. Then I went to ſee the director 
of the French company, who kept me 
with him. | 

Suratte is ſeated in twen 


proce, at the mouth of the bay of Cam- 
aya and kingdom of Guzaratte.. It is 
not large, enclos'd by a weak wall, 
built after it was plunder'd by Savagi, or 
Kacagi. The caftle is no better, having 
four towers but no ramparts, but ei- 
ther coming from ſea or land it muſt 
be paſs'd by to come at the city. The 


governor of it only commands the gar- 


riſon- ſoldiers; the city being govern'd 
by a Nabab, who receives the king's 
taxes throughout the whole province. 
The private houſes are built with mud 
mixt with cows-dung, and ſmall bruſh- 
wood broke; there are not above a 
dozen good ones belonging to French, 
Engliſh, Dutch and Mahometan mer- 
chants, Nevertheleſs Suratte is the prime 
mart of India, all nations in the world 
trading thither, no ſhip failing the In- 
dian ocean, but what puts in there to 
buy, te}, or load; for in the port of 

Suratte, 
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degrees of Suratte ci 
latitude, and a hundred and five of lon- Y. 
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Amadabat 


CITY, 


Cambaya 
city. 


Baroſce 
city. 


Suratte, there is a trade not only for 
all ſorts of ſpice, and among them for 
ginger, but of very rich gold and ſilk 
{tutts, of very fine cottens and other 
commodities brought thither from re- 
mote parts. There are ſuch rich mer- 
chants, that they can load any great ſhip 
out of one of their ware-houſes. I ma 
ſay without enlarging, that all the ric 
ſilks, and gold-ſtuffs, curiouſly wrought 
with birds and flowers; all the bro- 
cades, velvets, taffetas, and other ſorts 
made in Amadabat, are convey'd to Su- 
ratte, which is but four days journe 
from it. I ſay thoſe of Amadabat, whic 
is the greateſt city in India, and nothing 
inferior to Venice for this trade; tho 
its houſes are low and made of mud and 
Bamboa; and the ſtreets narrow, crook- 
ed, and full of dirt. But I forgot the 
fine muſlins of Cambaya, and the curio- 
ſities made in the moſt valuable agate 
that is brought into Europe. 

Cambaya, the metropolis of that king- 
dom, was a large and rich city, whilſt the 
Portugueſe were polleſs'd of it, Baroſce 
and Suratte; for this brave nation go- 
vern'd it well enough, the gate being 
ſtill ſtanding that people made for its ſe- 
curity; but after they abandon'd it and 
retir'd to the ſea, it loſt much of its 
ſplendor and magnificence ; for the veſ- 
ſels anchor twelve miles from it, and 
cannot come up to the city but with the 
flood; which is ſo violent and ſwift, 
that a horſe can ſcarce outrun it. For 
this reaſon the ſhips often do not go up, 
becauſe they muſt do it againſt wind, to 
check the violence of the tide that drives 
lo impetuouſly. 

Baroſce above mention'd is famous for 
its excellent white and ſtain'd calicoes, 
as allo for ginger, and the beſt marker 
for its commodities is at Suratte, ten 
miles diſtant from it. Its port is the 
river, which falls into the ſea fifteen 
miles lower, up which ſmall barks can 
go with the tide. 

I purpoſely omit to mention particu- 
larly ſo many countries, which like ri- 
vers to the ſea, convey all their wealth to 
Stratte, becauſe of the good vent they 
find for it there; this being a matter well 
known to Europeans. But there would 
be a much greater reſort, where its port 
better, and that the veſſels when they 
have run fix miles up the river, were not 
forc'd to lie at Suali, ten miles from the 
city; whence and whither commodities 
are convey'd in ſmall boats. 

Monday the 17th, I ſaw the church of 
the Capuchins which is decently adorn'd, 
and their houſe convenient, thoſe good men 


having built it after the manner of Europe. 
Vol. IV, | 9 5 
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of the Gentiles, we call Banians, under 


which they have the Pagods of their idols, 


g 0 nian, 
rform their ceremonies. tree and 


and meet to 
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. Tueſday the 18th, I went to ſee the tree Gruen 


1695. 


g 


It is of the ſame bigneſs and ſort as Pagel. 


that deſcrib'd at Bander-Congo ; but the 
Pagods differ, for under this I found 
four, ohe call'd of Mamaniva, which 
has a mighty front; two others of Rio- 
Ram, and the fourth a retiring place 
for Fachirs that do pennance ; whereas 
under the tree at Bander-Congo there is 
but one. 


Under this tree, and in the neighbou- Fibre 


ring parts, there are many men who 
. tents. 


have enjoyn'd themſelves and do perform 
ſuch dreadful pennances, that they will 
ſeem fabulous to the reader, and impoſ- 
ſible to be gone through without the 
aſſiſtance of the devil. You may ſee one 
hanging by a rope ty'd under his arms 
and to the tree, only his feet touch- 
ing the ground, and the reſt of his bo- 
dy being bow'd, and this for many years, 
without changing place or poſture day 
or night. Others have their arms lit- 
ted up in the air, ſo that in proceſs of 
time there grows ſuch a ſtiffneſs or 
hardneſs in the joynts, that they cannot 
bring them down again. Some fit with 
their hands lifted up without ever mov- 
ing them. Others ſtand upon one foor, 
and others lie along with their arms 
under their heads for a pillow. In ſhorr, 
they are in ſuch poſtures, that ſometimes 
a man can ſcarce believe his eyes, but 
fancies it is an illuſion. Thus they con- 
tinue naked all ſeaſons of the year, with 
vaſt long hair, and nails grown out, 
expos'd to the rain, and burning rays 
of the ſun, and to be ſtung by flies, 
whom they cannot drive away. Other 
Fachirs who take that employment, WP 
ply their neceſſities of eating and drin 
ing. Theſe penitents are not aſham'd 
to go quite naked, as they came out of 
their mothers wombs. The women go 
devoutly to kiſs thoſe parts modeſty for- 
bids us to name, and tho” they take them 
in their hands they feel not the leaſt 
motion of ſenſuality, but they roul their 
eyes in a moſt dreadful manner without 
taking notice of them, as I ſaw one on 
Wedneſday the 19th, beſet by ſome filly 
Pagan women, who paid their reſpects 
to Fim with great humility. 


peni- 


Thurſday the 2oth, a young French man An hoſpt- 


conducted me to ſee an hoſpital of the tal for 
: . . birds and 
Gentiles, where abundance of irrational beg, 


creatures were kept. This they do be- 
cauſe they believe the tranſmigration of 
ſouls, and therefore imagining thoſe of 
their fore-fathers may be in the vileſt, 
and filthieſt living creatures, they pro- 
| Ccc vide 
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Geert vide them with food. Thus the wild 
1695. monkeys come to eat what is provided 
for them. Beſides the prodigious num- 
ber of birds and beaſts maintain'd there, 
particular care is taken of the lame and 
fick. But that which moſt amaz'd me, 
tho? I went thither to that purpoſe, was 
to ſee a poor wretch naked, bound hands 
and feet, to feed the bugs or punaiſes, 
fetch*d out of their ſtinking holes to that 
purpoſe. The beſt of it is, that any man 
ſhould voluntarily expoſe himſelf to be fo 
devour'd, for a ſmall reward given him, 
according to the hours he will continue 

„„ AT 
A fooliſh Friday the 21ſt, going home, after 
piece of walking about a-while, I ſaw abundance 
Very, of people got together before a Pagan 
merchant's ſhop, and in the midſt of them 
a jugling fellow with a hen in one hand 
and a knife in the other. Inquiring into 
the meaning of it, they told me, that man 
was a rogue, who when he had a mind to 
et money, carry*'d that hen through the 
ſtreets where the Gentiles liv'd, threatning 
to kill it, that they might give him mo- 
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ney to ſave its life, each of them believing 
the ſoul of ſome of his kindred might be in 
that hen. In ſhort, I ſaw him receive ſome 
money, and go on ſtill threatning the ſame. 

Saturday the 22d, all the veſſels from 
Niu, Cambaya, Baroſce and other places, 
being, come together to fail for Goa and 
other dominions of Portugal, and the 
galiots being ready to convoy them, I 
again went aboard the ſame that brought 
me. Sailing out of the mouth of the ri- 
ver with a fair wind, we got into the o- 


pen ſea, and after lying by two hours 


for the ſmall veſſels to go a head of us, 
we held on our courſe gently all night. 
Sunday the 23d, at break of day, we 
found our ſelves many miles from Damam 
and too late to hear maſs. The galiots 
came to an anchor after noon without the 
mouth of the river, ſome ſmall barks go- 
ing up it. I found father Francis ex- 
pected me with impatience, who receiv'd 
me with expreſſions of great affection. 
Monday the 24th, I took leave of friends 
that had been kind to me, there being an 
opportunity to imbark for Bazaim. 


CHAP. IIL 
The Author's ſhort Voyage to Bazaim, and Deſcription of that City. 


Hen long ſince reſolv'd to ſee Goa, 
on 7. ber oy the 25th, I caus'd my 
baggage to be carry*'d down to the ſhore 

y Boes, ſo they call porters in India, and 
thence into a veſſel at Diu that carry'd 
oars, lying without the river, as the fa- 


thers Francis and Conſtantine had done. 


Having with them taken leave with 
thanks of the prior and religious of 
the monaſtery, we went down to the 
ſhore, and thence in a boat to the Na- 
villo, which was a long boat of the 
king's, with fix oars and a ſquare fail in 
the middle, having one falconet aboard, 
and ſeventeen Portugueſe and Canarine 
ſoldiers. At ebb, which fell out when 
the moon was vertical, we ſet forwards 
with the help of a ſmall gale, and of 
the tide that fet towards Bazaim ; for 
from the time the moon firſt appears 
above the horizon ſtill ſhe comes to the 
mid-heaven, the flood runs towards Su- 
ratte; and when the moon goes down, 
towards Bazaim. 

Trapor Wedneſday the 26th, at break of day 

town. we were off the town and fort of Trapor, 
a place well inhabited, with monaſteries 
of Dominicans and Recolets, Ten miles 
from this the Portugueſe have another im- 
pregnable caſtle call'd Aſerim; for be- 
ſides its being ſeated on the top of the 
hill, where there is no other higher 


ground to command it, a crooked path 
cut out of the mountain, along, which two 
men cannot go abreaſt, leads up to it, and 
is defended by ſeveral guards, who may 
withſtand an army, only rolling down 
the ſtones plac'd there to that purpoſe. 


The wind continuing fair, we ſail'd by Main. 


the fort and village of Maim, and ſeve- 
ral other towers and dwellings, and then 
by the little iſland De la Vaca, or of the 
cow, three miles in compaſs, and not far 
diſtant from Bazaim. Much time being 
loft waiting for the barks, and Parancos 
that came under convoy and were mere 
lugs, we could not reach Bazaim after 
ſeventy miles fail till midnight. We 
came to an anchor before the channel 
form'd by the ſmall iſland and the con- 
tinent, for fear of running a ground in 
the dark, and Thurſday the 27th, went 
in with the flood. 

There being no houſes of entertain- 
ment in the city, we were receiv'd by fa- 
ther Felicianus of the nativity, born at 
Macao in the kingdom of China, and 
prior of the monaſtery of the Auguſtini- 
ans, who treated us all very courteoully 
and like a true Portugueſe. 


Baxaim, a city in the kingdom of Camba- Barzain 
ya is ſeated in 19 fs; of latitude, and city. 


104 of longitude. Nuno de Acuna in the 
year 1534 took it for king 7obn of Portu- 


gat, 
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gal, from Badar king of Cambaya, who, 
terrify'd by the valour of the Portugueſe 
nation, ſurrendered it to them with the 
— iſlands ; whilſt Martin Al- 


Mf.Hift. fonſo de Souſa, undauntedly attack'd and 


Ind. lib. 


took Damam and its fortreſs, cutting in 


11. 5.251. pieces all the Turkiſh garriſon, and af- 


A mon- 
ſter. 


Habit of 


the peo- 
ple, 


terwards levelling the caſtle with the 
ground in three days. The compaſs of 
Bazaim is three miles, and has eight ba- 
ſtions, not all quite finiſh'd. On them I 
ſaw ſome pieces of cannon, with the arms 
of Philip IV. of happy memory, king of 
Spain. On the north ſide the walls are 
rampard, and the other fortifications are 
not yet finiſh'd ; on the ſouth ſide, towards 
the channel, there is only a ſingle wall, 
that place being leſs expos'd to the dan- 
ger of enemies, and ſufficiently defended 
by the ebb and flood. One third of the 
city, towards the north, is unpeopled, by 
reaſon of the plague which ſome years ra- 
ges in it. The ſtreets are wide and ſtrait, 
and the great ſquare or market has good 
buildings about it. There are two prin- 
cipal gates, one on the eaſt and the other 
the weſt, and a ſmall one towards the 
channel or ſtreight. The harbour is on 
the eaſt ſide, form'd as was ſaid, by the 
iſland and continent. 

The government is in a captain, as 
they call him, or governor, and the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice in a Vecdor, and the 
Deſembargador, who is a gown- man, and 
judge of appeals from all the Yeedors of 
the northern coaſt ; along which in e- 
very city there are factors and treaſurers 
for the revenue of the crown of Portu- 
gal. The 2 general reſides at 
Bazaim, with ſovereign authority over 
the captain of that and all the other nor- 
thern places, whence he is calPd general 
of the north. 

Friday the 28th, I walk*d about the city 
with the fathers, but ſaw nothing ſo ex- 
traordinary, as I did on Saturday the 29th, 
which was a Pagan born in India, who had 
an infant ſticking faſt to his navel, with 
all his limbs perfect except the head, which 
was in the man's belly, and made its ex- 
crements apart like every other perfect 
creature. Whether the man or infant was 
ſtruck, they both felt the pain. 

Sunday the 3oth, maſs was ſung at the 
Auguſtinians with muſick, which bein 
in India was not diſagreeable, and wen 
gentry was there. The heat was grea- 
ter than at Damam ; ſo that as well wo- 
men as men, went about the ſtreets na- 
ked; the men covering their privities 
with a clout, and the women their bo- 
dies and thighs with a piece of lin- 
nen. Tne people of faſhion, at that 
time, wear ſilk and very thin mullins, 
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having long breeches down to their Grurti, 
heels, ſo that they need no ſtockings, 1595. 
Inſtead of ſhoes they wear ſandals like 


the friars. 


All the Gentiles bore their noſes to put The Gen- 
rings through, as they do to the buffa- /. 


loes in Italy. Every beggar, much more 
thoſe that are well to paſs, rubs his teeth 
every morning betimes with a ſtick, 
and ſpends two hours at that work, 
according to the cuſtom of the coun- 
try. They uſe no quilts becauſe of the 
heat, but lay blankets and ſheets on the 
bed, made of cords, without boards, as 
is us'd by the Perſians of Lar and Bander- 
Congo. 

Monday the laſt of the month, I went 
with father Peter of the Martyrs to the 
village of Madrapur, to ſee ſome vaga- 
bond Moors, who vaulted and perfor- 
med feats of activity like our tumblers 
and rope-dancers, 
thing was, to ſee a man who turn 
round upon a cane, held up by another 
on his girdle; and what moſt amaz'd 
me was, that he who ſupported the 
cane went on without putting his hands 
to guide it, and he that was on the top 
of it did not help himſelf with his hands 
neither, and yet the cane or bambao 
was thirty ſpans high. At laſt, after gi- 
ving two skips in the air, he lighted on 
a very high beam, fix'd to that purpoſe ; 
I know not how he could do all this 
without ſome ſupernatural aſſiſtance. 

Tueſday the iſt of February, a meſſen- 
ger from the Nabab or governour of Su- 
ratte came, in a Palanchine with thirty 
ſoldiers, to treat about ſome buſineſs 
with the governour, and deliver'd him 
two letters. 


Wedneſday the 2d, I went in an Andora The coun- 


of the monaſtery to ſee the Cafſabo, which 7 2 
no- 4 


is the only diverſion at Bazaim; 
thing appearing for fifteen miles but de- 
lightful gardens, planted with ſeveral 
ſorts of the country fruit-trees, as palm, 
fis, mangas, and others, and abundance 
of ſugar-canes. The ſoil] is cultivated by 
Chriſtian, Mabometan, and Pagan pea- 
ſants, inhabiting the villages thereabouts. 
They keep the gardens always green and 
fruitful, by watering them with certain 
engines; ſo that the gentry, allur'd by 
the cool and delightful walks, all have 
their pleaſure-houſes at Caſſabo, to 50 thi- 
ther in the hotteſt weather to take the 


air, and get away from the contagious 


and peſtilential diſeaſe call'd Cara zo, that 
uſes to infect all the cities of the northern 
coaſt. It is exactly like a bubo, and fo 
violent, that it not only takes away all 
means of preparing for a good end, but 
in a few hours depopulates whole cities, 

as 
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Jeſuits. 


Domi ni- 
cans. 


PFranciſ- 


c. 


Hoſpital- 


lers. 


and other places, which often ſuffer un- 
. ² w 

In this territory of Caſſabo I ſaw the 
ſugar-canes preſsd between two great 
wooden roulers, turn'd about- by oxen, 
whence they came out, throughly ſqueez'd. 
Then the juice is boil'd in cauldrons, and 
being ſet out to cool at night in earthen 
veſſels it hardens into white ſugar. 
Thurſday the 3d, I went to viſit the 
image of our lady De los Remedios, ſtand- 
ing in a pariſh- church belonging to the 
Dominicans, on the road to Caſſabo. About 
five years ſince this church was burnt by 
Kacagi, a Genlile, ſubject to the Great 
Mogul, who with a great multitude of 
out-laws, and four thouſand ſoldiers, 
went about like a rover, plundering and 
burning villages. Thence I went to ſee 
another miraculous image of our Lady de 
Merce, in a ſmall church founded and 
ſerv'd by an Auguſtiniun, who did the 
office of curate. | 

Friday the 4th, I ſaw the church of the 
Jeſuits, in India call'd Pauliſtas. It is 
richly gilt, not only the three chappels, 
but the walls and arch; but the work- 
men knew not how to make that rich 
metal ſhew itſelf to the beſt advantage. 
The dormitory and cloiſter are the beſt 
in the city. In the garden, beſides the 
Indian, there are ſome ſort of European- 
fruit; and among the reſt figs and grapes, 
which the father rector told me came to 
maturity twice a year, that is, in Decem- 
ber and March. 

Saturday the 5th, I viſited the mona- 
ſtery of the Dominicans, with the famous 
dormitory. The church was large and 
had but three altars, as we ſaid was us'd 
in India, oppoſite to the great gate, and 
all well adorn'd. 

Sunday the 6th, I heard maſs in the 
church of the Miſericordia, which is the 
pariſh of the city ; and continuing to vi- 
ſit churches, came on Monday the 7th to 
that of the Franciſcans. Both church and 
monaſtery are built after the manner of 
Europe, the church having many chap- 
pels, contrary to the cuſtom of India. 

Tueſday the 8th, I heard maſs in the pa- 
riſh of our lady de la Vida, where there 
are three very good altars well adorn'd. 
The monaſtery of the fathers, hoſpital- 
lers, or St. 7obn de Dios, where I was on 
Monday the gth, is ſo poor, that it can 
maintain but three friars. 


Thurſday the roth, underſtanding there 
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was a wedding of people of quality at the 
church of our lady de /a Vida, I went to 
ſee the ceremony. I obſerv'd the bride- 
groom did not give his bride the right 
hand, and thinking it an extravagant 
cuſtom, as being- only us'd by crown'd 
heads, I ask'd the reaſon of it of ſome 
Portugueſe who told me the ſame was 
practis'd in Portugal, and this that the 
gentleman might have his right hand at 
liberty, to put to his ſword in defence of 
the lady. The bride was richly clad, 
after the French faſhion; but ſome trum- 
pets went along, ſounding fuch a doletul 
tone, as little differ'd from that they uſe 
in conducting criminals to execution. I 
return'd to the monaſtery in the Andora z 
and here it is to be obſerv'd, that the 
manner of ſaluting thoſe they meet, when 
they are carry'd in this fort of conve- 
niency, in Italy would be taken for an 
affront, and laugh'd at ; for in token of 
reſpect they ſhut to the little door of the 
Andora upon them. This in Naples would 
certainly produce a duel, and in India is 
done out of reſpect even to the vice-roy 
himſelf. | | 
Friday the 11th, I heard maſs in the 
8 of our lady da Se, where 
there are ſeveral altars, and two chap- 
. 
"There are no doctors of the civil law 
throughout the Portugueſe dominions in 
India, and thoſe few Canarins, who fol- 
low this employment, through their ig- 
norance prove bad advocates, or coun- 
cellors, and ſollicitors, and ſometimes 
plead both for plaintif and defendant. 
Beſides, for the moſt part, cauſes are de- 
cided by ignorant captains or governors 
without the approbation of an aſſeſſor. 
This happens for want of an univerſity 
and colleges to teach the law ; and be- 
cauſe the Portugueſe doctors will not go 
ſo far from their country, by reaſon of 
the little profit they ſhould make in In- 
dia. Father Felicianus the prior, under- 
ſtanding that I was a doctor of the civil 
law, on Saturday the 12th, propos'd a 
match to me with a portion of 20000 
pieces of eight, and with a promiſe that 
I ſhould be advocate to the monaſteries, 
and to ſome families of note, which would 
210 about 600 pieces of eight a year. 
aving no inclination to live in thoſe hot 
countries, I anſwer'd, that tho' he had 
offer'd me 100000 pieces of eight por- 
tion, I ſhould never be induc'd to quit 
Europe for ever. 
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The Deſcription of the Pagod in the I/land of Salzete, by the Portugueſe call d 
the Canarin. 


HE Pagod or temple of the Cana- 

rin, whereof I intended to give 
an exact and true account, is one of the 
greateſt wonders in Aſia; as well be- 
cauſe it is look'd upon as the work of 
Alexander the Great, as for its extra- 
ordinary and incomparable workman- 
ſhip, which certainly could be underta- 
ken by none but Alexander. What I 
moſt admire is, that it is almoſt unknown 
to Europeans; for tho* I have made 
much enquiry, I do not find that any 
Ttalian, or other European traveller has 
writ of it; and it is very ſtrange to me 
that ſo ingenious a man as our Peter de 
la Valle ſhould omit to ſee both this Pa- 
god, and the palace of Darius, with the 
antiquities of Celmonar, that were but a 
few leagues out of his way, ſince he tra- 
vell'd for his pleaſure, and made no- 
thing of ſpending thouſands of crowns to 
ſatisfy his curioſity, Tho' a poor man, 
I ſpar'd no coſt or labour, that I migat 
ſee all, and inform the publick. As for 
Tavernier, it is no wonder he minded 
not to ſee theſe things, becauſe his princi- 


pal end was trade, and buying of jewels, 


and therefore he only went to thoſe pla- 
ces where his buſineſs lay, and he could 
make moſt profit ; and tho* he made 
ſeveral voyages to India, he minded 
not to ſee antiquities, tho? he paſs'd cloſe 
by them. 


Grmand;) J had a mind to go to Tana, and paſs 


village. 


over from thence to the Pagod; but the 
fathers viſitor and prior diſſuaded me, 
ſaying, it was better going by Deins. Ac- 


cordingly Sunday the 13th, hiring a boat, 


I went over to the village of Gormandel, 
in the iſland of Salzete. The houſes are 
ſcatter'd on both ſides of the mountains, 
on the top whereof is the palace of the 
lord of the village. I went thence up- 
on the ſtreight to the village of Deins, 
belonging to the nuns of St. Monica at 
Goa, ſix miles diſtant from Bazaim : Fa- 
ther Edward, an Auguſtinian, procurator 
to thoſe nuns, receiv*d me into his houſe, 
on account of a letter of recommendation 
I had from the father viſitor. 

Being hot and dry, father Edward 
brought out two citron peels preſerv'd 
and I, without conſidering, eat one, and 
drank a great glaſs of water; but he af- 
terwards offering me the other, I calld 
to mind, I had ſwallow'd down ſome hun- 
dreds of piſmires, which cover'd the faid 
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peels, and perhaps diſlodg'd the ſouls of Gurrrt 
ſo many dead idolaters reſiding in thoſe 1595. 


little bodies. I therefore refus'd the other, 
with thanks, deſiring him to keep that 
ſweet-meat, which was as old as the vil- 
lage, to treat ſome other gueſt ; becauſe 
I would not upon any account, be guil- 
ty again of ſuch a ſlaughter of ants. 


After this poor refreſhment I went to A church 
the village of Monopoſſer, a mile diſtant, in a rock. 


to ſee a church under ground, former- 
ly a Pagod cut in the rock, on which 
ſtands the college and monaſtery of 
the Franciſcans. It is a hundred ſpans 
long, and in breadth thirty. The ſide- 
walls, as has been ſaid, are of the natu- 
ral rock, and only the front is made by 
art. Cloſe by is another Pagod cut in 
the rock, formerly ſerving for their ido- 
latrous worſhip. 

The church and monaſtery are like all 
the reſt in India. Five religious men 
live there, to whom the king of Por- 
tugal allows 200 Murais of rice, all 
which they give to the poor, except on- 
ly as much as ſerves for their own ſuſte- 
nance. One of theſe fathers does the 
office of a curate, in the village of Caſſ, 
two miles diſtant, and has a good dwel- 
ling there. On the mountain near the 
ſaid college 1s another hermitage, with a 
chappel. 

Returning to Deins, father Edward told 
me, that tho? he had us'd all his endea- 
vours, he could not find men to carry 
me in an Andora, for his people were 
fled, and there were no others at Mono- 
poſſer ; by which, perceiving that the fa- 
ther was an exception of the general civi- 
lity of the Portugueſe, T was forc'd to take 
up with an ill houſe. | 

Monday the 14th, the owner, who was 
a Pagan, brought me the horſe very 
late, becauſe none of them goes out of 
his houſe, till he has perform'd his id9- 
latrous ceremonies, and thinking to take 
ſome little meat before I ſet out, good 
ſparing father Edward told me the bread 
was not come yet; and I anſwering I 
would ſend to buy ſome, he reply'd it 
was not yet bak'd ; and I might dine in 
a village half way. Deſiring him further 
to appoint ſome peaſant to ſhew me the 
Pagod, becauſe the Gentile knew not the 
way well, he would neither ſend a coun- 
try-man, nor one of his ſervants ; where- 
upon I fer out in danger of loſing my 
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way for want of a guide, travelling on 
a mountain full of N tygers, 
lyons, and other wild beaſts and ve- 
nomous creatures. Coming to the vil- 
lage, where I deſign'd to eat, I found 
nothing but a little rice half boil'd in 
fair water; the place conſiſting of on- 
ly four cottages in the thickeſt of the 
wood; ſo that I went on faſting. By 
the way I met ſtrange birds. Some 
were green, and as big as a thruſh, and 
ſang very well; others bigger, black 
as velvet, and with vaſt long tails 3 
others red and green; ſome black and 
green; as big as a turtle-dove, and 
many more never ſeen in Europe; there 
were alſo an innumerable company of 
parrots, and monkeys, and apes, with 
very long tails, leaping from tree to 
tree. 

After riding eight miles through the 
thick wood, we knew not where the 
Pagod was, or what way to take to find 
it. It pleas'd providence, we happened 
to meet with ſome naked Pagan wo- 
men, carrying loads of wood, who put 
us into the road, Being come to the 
foot of the rock, I was worſe puzzled 
for want of ſome body to hold my 
horſe, the Idolater being to guide me 
thorough the labyrinth of ſo many Pa- 


gods. At laſt I found a peaſant wander- 


ing about the mountain, and giving him 
the horſe to hold, I climb'd the bare 
craggy rock with the idolater, at the top 
whereof, on the eaſt ſide, the great Pa- 
god is hewn out, with other ſmall ones 
by 1t. 

The firſt piece of workmanſhip that 
appears, conſiſts of two large columns, 
two ſpans high, the third part of them 
from the bottom upwards is ſquare, the 
middle part octangular, and the top 
round. Their diameter is ſix ſpans; they 
are fifteen ſpans diſtant from one an- 
other, and each of them eight from the 
rock, which is cut after the ſame man- 
ner. Theſe columns ſupport a ſtone ar- 
chitrave forty four ſpans long, four in 
thickneſs and eight in breadth; cut like 


the reſt out of the ſame rock. Theſe 


three portico's lead into a ſort of hall 
or paſſage- room four ſpans long, cut in 
the ſame rock. At the end of it are 
three doors, one fifteen fpans high, and 
eight in breadth, which is the middle- 
moſt, and two others four ſpans ſquare 
on che ſides, which are the way into a 
lower place. Over theſe doors is a cor- 
niſh four ſpans broad, of the ſame ſtone; 
over which, thirty ſpans above the 
ground, there are other ſuch doors, or 
windows cut in the rock. At the ſame 
height, there are little grots, or dens, 
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ſix ſpans high, of which the middlemoſt 
is the biggeſt. Thirty four ſpans above 
the ground, in the ſame place, is ſuch 
another grot. It is no eaſy matter to con- 
ceive what the uſe of all this was. 

Advancing ten paces towards the 
right, I ſaw a ſort of grot, open on 
two ſides, twenty four ſpans in length, 
and fifteen in breadth, over which was 
a round cupola fifteen ſpans high, and 
ten wide, with a ſquare corniſh, like 
that about the grot. Here there is an 
idol cut in the rock, in half-relief, 
which ſeems to hold ſomething in its 
hand, but what it is does not appear. 
The cap it has on, is like that of the 
doge of Venice. By it ſtand two ſta- 
tues in a ſubmiſſive poſture, as if they 
were ſervants. They have conical, or 
ſugar-loat caps on. Over their heads 
are two ſmall figures, like the angels 
we paint in the air; below two little 
ſtatues, holding their hands on a ſtaff, 
and two children by their ſides, with 
their hands put together, as if they 
pray'd ; on their backs is ſomething like 
a piece of wood. Cloſe by is another 
round cupola all of one ſtone, and ſha- 
— like the other, but the top of it is 

roke. Both this and the other are ſup- 
pos'd to have been ſepulchers of the 
antient Gentiles; but there is no ground 
to make this out, no opening appear- 
ing to put in the bodies or aſhes; but 
on the contrary it is viſible they are 
not hollow within, but only cut with- 
out, in the ſhape of cupola's. About 
this ſecond, there are four great figures 
carv'd in halt-relief, holding in the left- 
hand ſomething like a garment, and the 
ſame ſort of caps on their heads, with 
ſmall figures at their feet, and two 
above. Oppoſite to them, there are three 
little ones fitting, and ſix other large 
ones, and three of a midling ſize ſtand- 
ing, all cut in the rock after the ſame 
manner : Bur that in the middle, which 
ſeems to be the idol, in its left holds a 
tree with fruit on it. On the other ſide 
there are ſixteen figures, all ſitting with 
both hands on their breaſts, and the ſame 
caps; one of them ſeems ta be ſupe- 
rior to the reſt, becauſe there are two 
figures ſtanding by its ſide, and two 
children above. 

At a ſmall diſtance northward is a 
little grot eight ſpans ſquare, and in it, 
as it were a bed of the ſame ſtone, four 
ſpans broad, and eight long. On the 
other frontiſpiece 1s a ſtatue ſitting on its 
legs, after the manner of the eaſt, with 
the hands together on the breaſt; and 
another ſtanding with the branch of a 
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fruit- tree in its hand, and above a wing'd 
infant. 

Beyond the grot, and on the ſame 
front, which runs ſixty ſpans within the 
rock, there are two ſtatues ſitting after 
the ſame manner, their hands plac'd the 
ſame way, with conical caps on their 
heads, and two like ſervants ſtanding by 
them. 

On the ſame ſide is the famous Pagod 
of the Canarin. * 3 3 it is 
through an opening forty ſpans long, in 
a ul of che ame ſtone, fifty 7 
long, and eight ſpans thick, on which 
there are three ſtatues. On the 5 
hand before you go into the Pagod, is 
a round grot, above fifty ſpans about, 
in which, round the wall, there are ma- 
ny ſtatues fitting, and ſome ſtanding, 
and one on the left, is bigger than the 
reſt. In the middle riſes a round cu- 

la, cut out of the ſame rock, like a 
pillar of the fame ſtone, with ſeveral 
characters carv'd about it, which no man 
can ever explain. Going into the firſt 
porch of the Pagod, which is fifty ſpans 
ſquare, there are on the ſides two co- 
lumns ſixty ſpans high, with their capi- 
tals, and ſix ſpans diameter. On that 
upon the right hand coming in, there 
are two lyons, with a ſhield by them; 
on the other upon the left two ſtatues. 
Beyond theſe columns, at the entrance 
of a grot, on the left, there are two 
great ſtatues ſtanding, and looking at 
one another. Still further in are two vaſt 
big ſtatues on the left, and one on the 
right of the door, all ſtanding, with ſe- 
veral little ſtatues by them, only within 
the ſpace of that porch ; for going into 
the adjoyning grot, which is twenty four 
ſpans ſquare, there is nothing worth ob- 
— On the right hand, where the 
lyons are, there are no ſtatues, but 
two large veſſels upon convenient pe- 
deſtals. 

Hence there are three equal doors 
thirty ſpans high, and eight broad, but 
that in the middle even with the floor, 
thoſe on the ſides five ſpans above it, 
into another plain place. Here there 
are four columns twelve ſpans high, 
ſtanding on the rock it ſelf, between the 
five windows that give light to the Pa- 
god. On the right fide of the door 
there are ſome unknown letters worn with 
age, as is all the reſt of the work. In 
this place, on the ſides, belides ſeveral 
ſmall figures, there are two vaſt ſtatues 
of giants ſtanding, above twenty five 
ſpans high ; ſhewing their right hands 
open, and holding a garment in the 
lefr, on their heads the ſame caps, and 
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in their ears pendents after the Indian 
faſhion. 
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At the entrance of the great gate of SV 


the Pagod, which is fifteen ſpans high, and 
ten in breadth, there are on the right 
four ſtatues ſtanding, one. of which is a 
woman holding a flower in her hand ; 
and twelve other leſs, ſome ſitting and 
ſome ſtanding, with their hands on their 
breaſts, and ſomething in them. On the 
left are four other ſtatues, two where- 
of are women, with large rings abour 
their ankles of the ſame ſtone, and ſix- 
teen little ſtatues on their ſides, ſome 
ſitting, ſome ſtanding, and ſome with 
their hands on their breaſts, as was 
ſaid before. Over the ſaid door there 
are other two great ones, and as many 
oppolite to them, with three little ones 
ſtanding. On the left hand within, is 


another inſcription in the fame chara- . 


cter: over the arch of this door is a 
window forty ſpans wide, which is the 
width of the Pagod, with a ſtone like 
an architrave in the middle, ſupport- 
ed on the inſide by two oftangular pil- 
lars. 

The Pagod 1s arch'd, forty ſpans in 
breadth, and one hundred in length, 
and rounded at the end ; beſides the four 
columns at the entrance, there are thir- 
ty more within, which divide it into 
three iſles; ſeventeen of them have ca- 
pitals, and figures of elephants on them, 
the reſt are octangular and plain. The 
ſpace between the columns and the 
rock, that is, the breadth of the ſide- 
iſles is fix ſpans. At the end of the 
Pagod, there is a ſort of round cupola, 
thirty ſpans high, and ſixteen of my 
paces about, cut in the ſame rock, but 
not hollow within, I believe it ſerv'd 
for ſome uſe, which we being ignorant 
of the antient cuſtoms of thoſe times, 
cannot gueſs at. I know not what judg- 
ment Portugueſe authors make of it, be- 
cauſe their books are ſcarce at Naples 
but they, it 1s certain, are well acquaint- 
ed with it, the vice-roys themſelves ſome- 
times coming from Goa to fee it; yet it 
is moſt likely they could never diſcover 
the truth. 

All that has been hitherto deſcrib'd. 
is cut in the very rock, without any ad- 
dition to the ſtatues, or any thing that 
may be parted. But on the floor of the 
Pagod there are ſeveral hew'd ſtones, 
which perhaps ſerv'd for ſteps to ſome 
ſtructure. 

Coming out of the Pagod, and aſcen- 
ding fifteen ſteps, all cut in the rock, 
I found two ciſterns of rain-water, good 
to drink; and as many ſteps above 

that, 
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reat one further on with much water 
Mounting twenty paces 
higher, I found another grott twenty 
ſpans ſquare, which led to another of 
the ſame dimenſions, and that into one 
of twelve. In the firſt was a riſing win- 
dow with ſteps to it cut in the rock, with 
two columns near a ſmall ciſtern. 

At a ſmall diſtance from theſe grotts 
is another Pagod, with a handſome plain 
place before it, and little walls about 
to ſit down, and a ciſtern in the mid- 
dle. Five doors cut in the rock lead 
into the firſt arch; and between them 
are four octangular pillars; all but the 
middle door are two ſpans above the 
ground. On the ſides of this arch, 
whoſe length is the breadth of the Pa- 
god, that is, eight ſpans, there are on 
the left ſeveral ſtatues ſitting, like thoſe 
abovementioned, and others on the right 
ſtanding. All about the frontiſpiece 
there are many ſitting and ſtanding, 
no way different from the reſt already 
deſcrib'd. Then there are three doors 
to the Pagod, that in the middle twelve 
ſpans high, and fix in breadth, the 
two on the ſides ten ſpans high, and 
four broad. The Pagod is ſixty ſpans 


ſquare, no way proportionable, being 


but twelve ſpans high. On both the 
ſides, and over the entrance, there are 
above four hundred figures great and 
ſmall, carv'd, ſome fitting, ſome ſtand- 
ing, like thoſe before ſpoke of ; but two 
on the right bigger than the reſt are 
ſtanding, as is that in the middle of the 
frontiſpiece, which is of rhe biggeſt idol; 
and another on the left in the ſame po- 
ſture; but all worn with age, which 
deſtroys every thing. On both ſides there 
are two grotts fourteen ſpans ſquare, 


with a low wall within two ſpans above 


the ground. 

Going up ten ſteps further north- 
ward is a grott, and within that an- 
other leſs. On the right is another like 
it, with another little one within it, in 
which is a low wall like thoſe before- 
mention'd. The great one is about twen- 
ty ſpans in length, and ten in breadth ; 
the other ten ſquare, and all of them 
with ſmall ciſterns. On the right ſide 
is another of the ſame bigneſs, with two 
ſmall pillars before it, two little grotts, 
and three ciſterns, one on the right, 
and two on the left; and another ad- 
Joyning to it, with another within it, and 
a ciſtern of the ſame dimenſions of the 
other. It is likely theſe were the dwel- 
lings of the prieſts of the Pagod, who 
there led a penitential life, as it were in 
a Pagan Thebaida. 
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GewzLLt that, a grot ſixteen ſpans ſquare, and a 


Deſcending from that great height, 
fifteen ſteps cut in the rock, there is 
a little Pagod, with a porch before it 
thirty foot ſquare, which leads into it 
through three doors, between which 
there are two ſquare pilaſters. On the 
lefr hand there are — ſtatues; two 
ſitting, and two leſs in the middle ſtand- 
ing. On the right hand a little open 
| gon and another Pagod, with a ci- 

ern before it, the way into which is 
firſt, through a door ten ſpans in height, 
and ſix in breadth, into a room twen- 
ty ſpans ſquare ; which has on the right 
another very dark room twelve ſpans 
ſquare, which makes the Pagod ſome- 
what dark. In the midſt whereof is a 
round cupola of one ſolid piece, fifteen 
ſpans high, which is the height of the 
Pagod. Deſcending fifry upright ſteps, 
there is a plain ſpace cut in the rock, 
which is not very hard, and eight octan- 
gular columns twelve ſpans high, which 
leave nine intervals to aſcend five ſte 
that lead into an arch. In this place 
on the left ſide, which is ten ſpans, is 
a great idol fitting bare-headed ; two 
other great ſtatues ſtanding, and ſome 
ſmall ones; on the right ſide two other 
ſtatues ſitting, and two ſtanding, be- 
ſides many little ones about them. Then 
the way into the Pagod is through three 
doors, twelve ſpans in height, and fix 
in breadth, with two windows over them. 
The Pagod is a hundred ſpans in length, 
fifty in breadth, and ten in height. A- 
bout it runs an arch eight ſpans broad, 


with ten ſquare columns. Here are four 


rooms or grotts, twelve foot ſquare 3 


| beſides ſeven in the front, and left ſide 


of the Pagod, where the ciſtern is; 
all which I ſuppos'd to be rooms for 
the prieſts of the temple. In the niche 
of it, which is ten foot ſquare, is a 
great idol ſitting, with two ſtatues ſtand- 
ing, and another ſitting on the left, b 

which alſo there are two ſtatues ſtand- 
ing, and ſeveral ſmall figures in half- 
relief about it. Aſcending ten ſpans over 
againſt it is a little grott, ſupported by 
two ſmall columns, ten ſpans high. There 
is a door ten ſpans high, and four in 
breadth out of it, into a room or grott 
ſixteen ſpans ſquare, 'and thence in- 
to another of twelve, where there is a 
large idol fitting, holding his hands on 


his breaſt. 


Then deſcending twenty ſteps there is 

a plain ſpace, whence four ſteps on the 
[eff lead up into an arch, where there 
are four pilaſters twelve ſpans high, 
the diſtances between which are the way 
into three little rooms cut in the rock, 
Twenty ſteps lower there are other grotts 
cut 
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cut in the rock, with ſmall ciſterns, but 
for what uſe cannot be imagin'd, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe all theſe cavities were dwel- 
lings of the idolaters. It is only re- 
ported, That this wonderful work was 
made with a vaſt expence, by Alexan- 
der the Great, who was of the ſame re- 
ligion. . 

Deſcending from the high rock, I 
mounted a horſeback, with a good ſto- 
mach, having faſted that day againſt my 
will, and made haſte away to ſatisfy 
hunger. By the way I ſaw abundance 
of monkeys, and apes, and being about 
to kill one, the pagan pray*d me not to 
hurt them, Near the road were two 
palm-trees, riſing out of the trunk of 
one great tree five ſpans, and ſpreading 
abroad their fruitful branches. 

Near the village of Canarin, which 

ives its name to the Pagod here de- 
Frib'd, is a rock a hundred paces abour, 
with ſeveral grotts and ciſterns under it, 
which might formerly be dwellings ; the 
antient Gentiles affecting to have their 
habitations in rocks, to ſave the ex- 

nce of materials in building. On the 
eaſt ſide, before the largeſt grott, is a 
great idol fitting, with his hands a-croſs, 
on his legs. | 

Returning to Deins, I met father Ed- 
ward of St. Antony walking. He, in- 
{ſtead of getting me ſomething to eat, be- 
gan to diſcourſe after an odd manner; 
inquiring concerning particulars of the 
Pagod ; bur I left him to prate by him- 
ſelf, telling him it was not time to talk 
upon an empty belly. Alighting, and 
going up to my chamber, the firit thing 
I ſaid to the ſervant of the houſe, was 
to ask him, Whether there was any 
thing to eat, He told me there was 
none; and bidding him go fetch me a 
little bread at leaſt, he ſer before me a 
ſmall loaf, with the ſame citron peels 
cover'd with piſmires, theſe vermin lea- 
ving nothing untouch'd in India; for 
which reaſon the Indians, to ſave ſome 
preſerves, ſet them under a table, 
whoſe feet are in wooden bowls full of 
water, to keep them off. I made but 
two mouth-fulls of the bread ; yet had 
not the courage to do ſo by the ſweet- 
meat, which I fancy was made when 
firſt preſerving was invented; and there- 
tore I bid the ſervant keep that rarity 
from the piſmires, againſt his maſter 
had ſome other ſtanger to entertain, 
The worſt of it was, the wretched 
village afforded nothing for money to 
ſatisfy hunger, and therefore being ſpent 
with wearineſs and faſting, I lay down 
on the bed, expecting ſupper. Father 


Edward, in the mean while, having 
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walk'd about a long time, without think- 
ing of me; at length, two hours and 
a half after it was night, came to the 
dark room. I hearing a noiſe between 
ſleeping and waking, and not feeing 
who it was, ask'd, Who was there? and 
he very ſoberly anſwer'd, Truly, Sir, 
I did not think you were here (tho' we 
talk'd together when I came into the 
village) and being told I had eaten no- 
thing but a little bread, he order'd the 
cloth to be laid. This word made me 
hope I ſhould have ſomething good to 
recover my faint ſpirits; when I ſaw 
two plates of ſmall fry'd fiſhes appear, 
and that which had the leaſt was ſet be- 
fore me, the other with the larger be- 
fore the father. I was twice about 
changing plates with him, but modeſty 
prevaiPd, and I arm'd my ſelf with pa- 
tience. After ſupper father Edward kept 
me up till mid-night, with a thouſand 
idle tales, not fatisfy'd that he had ſpent 
three hours in a needleſs chat with ghe 
peaſants; and I having given him the 
hearing againſt my will, at laſt fell a- 
ſleep without making any anſwer. When 
I awak'd, finding he was gone, I ſtripp'd 
apace, and went to bed, quite ſpent with 
hunger and wearineſs, wiſhing for the 
next day, that I might fly from that 
wretched place. 
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The iſland Salzete, in which the afore- ge 
ſaid Pagod is ſeated, is about ſeventy iſland. 


miles in compaſs, twenty in length, and 
fifteen in breadth. Being very low, it 
is cut by ſeveral channels running in 
from the ſea ; but there are high moun- 
tains in it cover'd with trees. The 
ſoil is very fruitful, and produces abun- 
dance of ſugar-canes, rice, and fruit ; 


ſuch as Mangos, Cocos, Tranſolins, Giac- 


charas, Tamarinds, Ananas, Papas, and 
other forts, which ſhall be deſcrib'd 
elſewhere. There are in it ſeveral vil- 
lages of poor wretched Gentiles, Moors, 
and Chriſtians, living in houſes built 
with wattles cruſted over with mud, 
and cover'd with ſtraw, or palm-tree 
leaves. They go naked, both men and 


women covering their privities with a 


clout, and their breaſts with another, 
or elſe with a ſhort jerkin that does 
not reach below the navel, leaving the 
arms, thighs, and legs bare. On their 
arms they wear bracelets of filver and 
glaſs, and thick ſilver rings about the 
legs. The peaſants are worſe than vaſ- 
ſals to the lords of the villages ; for 
they are bound to till the land, or to 
farm as much as may put them in a 
condition to pay the landlord z thus 
like flaves they fiy from one village to 
another, and their landlords bring them 

Eee back 
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their land, four, fix, or twelve Morais 
of rice, ſo call'd when the husk is off, 
and Yate when it is on, which is the 
way they uſually deliver it. A Morais 
is twenty hve Paras, and the Para twenty 
four pounds Spamſp ; meaſures the Portu- 
gueſe uſe for proviſions, as they do the 
Covedo, for long meaſure. If the pea- 
fants take the land to till in the place of 
their abode, they pay no other duty to 
king or landlord (tho* ſome exact ſome 
days of * ſervice ;) but thoſe that 
hold in fee, pay an impoſition according 
to what they are worth, every four 
months, to the king's factors or treaſu- 
rers, reſiding in all the northern cities. 
Theſe villages are given in fee to ſoldiers 
who have ſerv'd long; or to other per- 
ſons that have well deſerv'd of the crown, 
for three lives, after which they general- 
ly endeavour to renew; but to the church 
they are given for ever. 

Beſides ſo many villages, there are in 
this iſland ſeveral places of conſequence; 
and among the reſt the * and for- 
treſs of Bombaim, which is ſeveral miles 
about. It is parted from Salzete by a 
channel, which at low water 1s forda- 
ble. This iſland was given by the king 
of Portugal, in dower to queen Cathe- 
rine of England, and accordingly that 
king has been poſleſs'd of it, ever ſince 
the year 1662. There are alſo in Sal- 
zete the forts of Bandora, and Verſava 
with their villages; as alſo Tana, about 
which there are five ſmall forts garri- 
ſon'd and furniſh*'d with cannon. The 
country, tho* open, 1s excellent good 
for India, and has three monaſteries of 
Dominicans, Auguſtinians, and Recolets. 
It is famous for calicoes, no place in the 
Portugueſe dominions exceeding it in this 
particular, even for table-ſervice. Eight 
years ſince one brother kill'd another at 
Tana, about the poſſeſſion of a village. 
The Feſuits are rods of the beſt part 
of this iſland of Salzete, having almoſt 


all the point that looks towards the eaſt, 


and the channel of Bazaim ; and it is re- 
ported for a certain truth, that they have 
more revenues in India, than the king of 
Portugal. 

From Bazaim to Tana, and from Ta- 
na to Bombaim runs a channel of falt 
water, in ſome places half a mile over, 
in others more or leſs; and becauſe 
near Goadel, it runs through the midſt 
of a rock, the Portugueſe generally ſay, 
That Alexander the Great, coming, as 
ſome will have it, ſeveral times to Ba- 
zaim, cauſed the rock to be cut through 
to give a paſſage to the water; and 
that it was he who had the neighbour- 
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ing Pagod of the elephant cut out of 
the ſolid rock, 

Txeſday the 15th, as ſoon as ever day 
began to appear I ſet out. Coming to 
Gormandel, I found no boat to carry me 
over to Bazaim, and going further, I 
ſaw one ſetting out; 1 running 
down to the ſhore, I made ſigns to the 


Moors and Gentiles in it to come back, 


and take me aboard, which they refu- 


ſing, rather than be left to endure more 
hardſhip on the ſhore, I made uſe of 
the Portugueſe authority, making as if 
I would fire at them with my gun, 
which they perceiving, came about to 
take me up. I went over to Bazaim, 
and being ask'd by the father's viſitor, 
and prior how father Edward had treated 
me, I anſwer'd their recommendation 
had but an ill effect; and they deſiring 
to hear all particulars, I took out my 
2 book, and read to them all that 
as been here faid concerning father Ed- 
ward's ill uſage. The fathers laugh'd 
3 but were inwardly much diſ- 
pleas'd, that his extravagant behaviour 
ſhould blemiſh the reputation of the 
Portugueſe civility. | 
Wedneſday the 16th, the count de Villa 
Verde, viceroy of India, failing by with 
four great ſhips, and ten ſmall ones to- 
wards Diu, viſiting the northern coaſt, 
the city ſaluted him with all its can- 
non. He anſwer'd with ſeven guns, 
and the city again fir'd round. By the 


way he had gain'd a victory over the 


Arabs of Maſcate, after this manner. 
Theſe barbarians diſcovering the Portu- 
gueſe ſhips, ſtranded three of their veſ- 
ſels in bay and river of Zangbiſara, 
being in the territory of Savagi, and 
carrying off in the night what was moſt 
valuable in two of them, fortify'd the 
third, planting cannon on the ſhore to 
defend it. The Portugueſe could not at- 
tack them on the ſame day, becauſe it 
was late; but the next morning, bein 
the 25th of January, fell on, and whil 
the fire ſet to them by the Arabs them- 
ſelves burn'd the other two veſſels, they 
run 1n with eight long-boats full of men, 
becauſe the great ſhips could not come 
up, and after a long fight, and much 
blood ſpilt in the attack of the third 
veſſel, and Arabs on the ſhore, they 
boarded, and made themſelves maſters 
of her, cutting in pieces ſome hundred 
of barbarians. They took in her four- 
teen thouſand Roupies, and thirty pieces 
of cannon. Only four Portugueſe were 
kilPd in the action, and twenty wound - 
ed; and ſo great a number of the ene- 
my, that the river and ſhore were all 
dy'd with their blood. 

The 
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A barba- 


The return of ſome ſmall vellzls that 


rous Mur- ent to carry refreſhments to the vice- 


der. 


roy, brought us certain intelligence of 
the murder of Antony Machado de Brito, 
admiral of the Portugueſe fleet, which 
happened on the zoth of December, 1694. 
after he had behav'd himſelf with un- 
arallell'd bravery againſt his enemies. 
His ſharp tongue had gain'd him the 
ill will of almoſt all the gentry of Goa, 
and along the coaſt, but more particu- 
larly of the family of Melo, which was 
owerful in kindred, and great by birth. 

is affronts becoming inſupportable, 
they conſpir'd to the number of fifty 
to murder him, and having agreed oh 
the time, place, and manner of exe- 
cuting their deſign, they made ſeveral 
loop-holes in the houſes of the quar- 
ter and pariſh of St. Peter, that they 
might ſhoot him with more ſafety. The 
general, or rather admiral perſwading 
himſelf, that gentlemen could not har- 
bour thoughts of taking an ungenerous 
revenge, tho' warn'd to be upon his 
guard, becauſe there were treacherous 
practices againſt him, would never ad- 
mit any ſoldiers to attend him, and 

rticularly two captains that were wil- 
ling to ſhare in his dangers. Thus be- 
ing carry'd in a Palanchine alone, only 
with one black that carry*d his umbrel- 
lo, a ſhot was made at him from a houſe, 
which giving him a flight wound, he 
leap'd out of the Palanchine, and taking 
the ſhaff he held betwixt his fingers, 
ſaid, Who is it you aim at? Triſtan de 
Melo at theſe words, coming out of 
his houſe, anſwer'd, At you, and fir'd 
a blunderbuſs upon him. He with an 
undaunted courage fended it with his 
cloak, and bowing his body; then draw- 
ing his ſword, and falling on his ene- 
my, he ſtruck him five times, but to no 
purpoſe, becauſe he had on a coat of 
mail; whereupon he cleft his head, and 
with a back ſtroak cut him over the 
face, which made him fall. Then ta- 
king him by the hair, he ſet his feet 
on him, and was going to run his ſword 
into his breaſt ; but Triſtan begging his 
life, he generouſly granted it; ſaying 
he would not imbrew his hands in ſuch 
baſe blood. In the mean while, out 
came Triſtan's ſon, and a Mulatto (fo 
they call thoſe that are got between 


blacks and whites) and firing two blun- 


derbuſs's, lodg'd ſeveral bullets in the 
admiral's breaſt, breaking in pieces the 
croſs he wore as a badge of knight- 
hood, but ſtill he ſtood, and defended 
himſelf ; when a ſlave came up, and 
run him into the fide with a javelin. 
Nor did he go unpuniſh'd, for the ge- 
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his belly, whereof he dy'd at night. 
Machado being ready to expire, drew 
near to the Palanchine, and ſetting his 
peruke to rights the beſt he could, laid 
himſelf in it. The murderers fearing 
he might yet live, one of them who 
was a prieſt, came with a blunderbiiſs 
in his hand to make an end of him ; 
but ſeeing him ready to breath out his 
ſoul, ask d whether he would make his 
confeſſion. The admiral call'd him Jem, 
and bid him go about his buſineſs. Af- 
terwards a Dominican coming to him, he 
gave 3 * of repentance, and graſp- 
ing his hands, dy'd with theſe words, 
The Blood of Chriſt ſave me. They found 
in his breaſt about thirty bullets ; where- 
upon people admiring his valour, ſaid, 
he muſt needs have more vital ſpirits 
than other mortals, ſince there muſt go 
ſo much to the killing of him. The 
ſoldiers of the fleet, who where moſt 
of them aboard, hearing ſo many ſhot, 
and afterwards that their admiral was 
kill'd, ran to that place, and had taken 
Juſt revenge upon Triſtan de Melo, who 
was carrying by two blacks to the arch- 
biſhops, had not a judge ſtopp'd them 
to gain time for Triſtan to eſcape, cry'd 
out to them in the king's name to ſtand. 


This happened, becauſe the admiral's ill 


tongue, as was ſaid, had gain'd him ma- 
ny enemies. However, the judge was 
impriſon'd ſome time after. Machado 
was generally lamented, and particularly 
by me, who having travell'd with him, 
in 1689, from Madrid to Genoa, and re- 
ceiv'd many civilities from him, expected 
ſtill greater in India. He was the terror 
of the Moors and Arabs, and kept in awe 
ſeveral thouſands of vagabond ſoldiers, 
who having rebell'd in the Mogul's do- 
minions, threatned to plunder the Por- 
tugueſe dominions. He gain'd many 
victories over the fleet of the Arabs 
of Maſcate, and the moſt conſiderable 
of them was in the bay of Suratte, in 
April 1694, when with only three hips 
he fought fourteen Arabs a whole day ; 


and not ſo fatisfy'd caſt anchor at 


night, to renew the battle the next 
day; but found the Arabs had ſtole 
away, with the loſs of ſome hundreds 
of men, and ſeveral of their ſhips diſ- 
abled. Several boats full of French, 
Engliſh and Dutch, went out to ſea to 
ſee this fight, becauſe it happened op- 
polite to Damam. 

Thurſday the 17th, we went with fa- 
ther Francis, to divert us out of town ; 
and on Friday the 18th, I ſaw a good 
proceſſion in Bazaim, and heard a ſer- 
mon in our church. 
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A Voyage round the World. 


CHAP: V. 
The Author's Voyage to Goa. 


Gem: OAturday the igth, the convoy being 
1695. 8 ready to fail, I caus'd my baggage 
co be put aboard a veſſel of war they 
there call a Manchuca, aboard which, 
Nuno d* Acuna, the captain of it, very 
civilly gave me my paſſage. Sunday 
the 20th, I heard maſs, and a ſermon in 
the Feſuits church, and then went with 
the proceſſion of the holy croſs that 
was going to the church of St. Augu- 
ſtin, whence it ſet out the day be- 
fore. Monday the 21ſt, the fleet ſail'd 
an hour before day. Ir conſiſted of thir- 
ty ſix Parangas, two galliots which were 
admiral and vice-admiral, and four Man- 
chucas of war. Theſe Manchucas had 
ſuch a main-ſail as the Leutis of Tra- 
pani, in the gon of Sicily, twelve 
oars, and four ſmall guns, with fifteen 
Portugueſe ſoldiers, the aforeſaid cap- 
tain Nuno's company being diſtributed 
aboard them. The north, or north- 
weſt wind prevails almoſt all the year 
in thoſe ſeas, ſo that it being ſeldom 
fair for Goa, we made but little way. 
After eighteen miles failing, we paſs'd 
by the iſland and fort of Bombaim, 
ſeated on the point of the iſland of Sal- 
zete, being about nine miles in length, 
and little leſs in breadth. Nine miles 
further, I ſaw another ſmall iſland, or 
rock as big as Niſida, at Naples; and 
on it a fort, with ſome dwellings of 
Savagis, who being at war with the 
great Mogul, are continually in action 
againſt the Sydi and garriſon of the 
fort on the continent. This Sydi is 
a black ſubject to the great Mogul, 
who has given him the government 
of the country between Bombaim and 
Chaul, to defend it againſt the invaſions 
of Savagi, for which purpoſe he main- 
tains two thouſand horſe and foot at his 
own coſt. Theſe two forts in the iſland, 
and on the continent are calPd Undrin, 
and Canderin. 

Tueſday the 22d, after failing nine miles 
further, we anchor'd oppoſite to the 
city and fortreſs of Chaul. It is ſeat- 
ed on a plain, ſix miles from the fea, 
on the bank of a river, which at flood 
will carry any ſhips up to the city. It 
is enclos'd with good walls, and other 
works, and furniſh'd with excellent can- 
non, A fort call'd EI Morro, ſecures 
Mall deſc. the entrance of the harbour, being built 
de Unis by the Portugueſe, in the year 1520, 
7 2. . 55, on the hill by their general Sequeira, 


Chaul ci- 
ty. 


with leave of the tyrant Nizzamaluc ; 
who granted it upon condition they 
ſhould bring him over three hundred 
horſes at reaſonable rates out of Perſia, 


or Arabia, becauſe of the ſcarcity of 
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them there was in India, to ſerve him Mate. 


in his wars 
vernour of Diu, hearing what the Por- 
tugueſe were doing, ſent fifty 
obſtruct the building of the fort, which 
Sequeira by his induſtry had already 
made tenable. The fleets had ſeveral 
engagements, but always with loſs to 
the Turks, ſo that at laſt they went 
back diſabled. Afterwards the Portu- 
gueſe made themſelves maſters of the 
city with eaſe. Its territory does not 
extend above ſix miles in length; on 
the ſouth it borders on Savagi, and on 
the north with another fort belonging 
to the Sydi. 

Wedneſday the 23d, it was late before 
we ſail'd, waiting for ſome veſſels of 
Chaul ; and the wind failing, made but 
little way. The calm continu'd Thur/da 
the 24th, and we were oblig'd to lie cloſe 
by the coaſt of Savagi, who is a mor- 
tal enemy to the Portugueſe. This Sa- 
vagi, whom his ſubjects call Raja, which 
ſignifies petty king, is ſo powerful, that 
he maintains war at one and the ſame 
time with the Great Mogul, and the 
Portugueſe. He brings into the field 


ainſt Hidalcan. Faſſi, go- Hi}. ht 
lib. 8. 
fail to 5 184. 


lit. D. 


Mal, 


50000 horſe, and as many, or more 


foot, much better ſoldiers than the Mo- 
guls ; for they live a day upon a piece 
of dry bread, and the Moguls will march 
at their eaſe, carrying their women, 
abundance of proviſions, and tents, ſo 
that their army looks like a moving ci- 
ty. The Raza, as to his religion is an 
idolater, as are moſt of his ſubjects: 
All the coaſt from Chaul to Goa, for 


the 2 of 250 miles belongs to him, 
and from thence to Viſapor, he has ſeve- 


ral forts, moſt of them among inacceſſi- 
ble mountains, beſides cities and towns, 
defended both by art and nature. 


This prince's dominion is but of a Sv or 


late date, for it began in Savagi's fa- Ng, 


ther, to whom ſucceeded Sambagi, his 
eldeſt ſon, who was afterwards kill'd 
in battle by the Great Mogul's general, 
and ſo Ramrao now reigning, aſcended 
the throne. Savagi firſt rais'd his for- 
tune by ſerving under the king of G0l- 
conda ; then having gather'd vaſt wealth, 
and ſcouring the country with a great 

number 
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Malabars. 


Con city, 
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number of men like an out-law, he 
ſeiz'd ſome places belonging to the king 
of Viſapor, and fortify ing themſelves in 
them among the mountains, at length 
gather'd a mighty army, then making 
war on the Magul, the Portugueſe, and 
other princes his neighbours, he uſurp'd 
all he now ſtands poſſeſs'd of. They ſay 
he was born in Tana, a ſubject of the 
king of Portugal, and kept ſhop there. 
But Ramrao pretends he is deſcended 
from Rajapours, and endeavours daily to 
enlarge his dominions, along the coaſt 
of Undrin, and Candrin, as far as the 
bay of Galas, beſides what he has up 
the land. His ſubjects are robbers both 
by ſea and land, that being the pay he 
allows them, and make it dangerous 
failing along that coaſt, ſo that it is not 
to be done without a good convoy ; for 
being to paſs by their forts, they run 
out in ſmall boats well man'd, and rob 
friends and foes, becauſe, as has been 
ſaid, their king gives them leave. Nor 
is the voyage ſafe on account of the 
Malabars. 

Theſe are pyrates of ſeveral nations, 
as Moors, Gentiles, Fews, and Chriſtians, 
and fall upon all they meet with a great 
number of boats full of men. Their 
large country reaches from mount Del- 
hi, (bordering on the kingdom of Ca- 
nara, ever govern'd by a queen, and 
never by a man) to Madraſtapatan, a 
conſiderable city and fort. They live 
under feveral monarchs, among which, 
the moſt powerful is the emperor Za- 
mori, and the king's of Tanor, Porca, 
and others. Theſe people take yu 
paſſengers, and leſt they ſhould have 
ſwallow'd their gold, tho* they have no 
need of it, give them a potion, which 
makes them digeſt all they have in their 
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bodies, which done, they ſearch the Gurt 
ſtinking excrements to find the precious 1995: 
metal. I was very much afraid of the 
Malabar receipt, having never taken any 
purge, and therefore thought beſt to ex- 
pect the convoy. 

About ſun-fer, the north-weſt wind Dabul cis 
freſhned, and brought us in ſight of ©: 
Dabul. This city is ſeated ſix miles from Malt. 


the ſea, after the ſame manner as Chau, 78 Fa 


and eight miles from it; both in the 9%. 2. 
kingdom of Decan. The Portugueſe took p. 55. 
it under their general Almeida, from Mp. Hiſt. 
Hidalcan, who reign'd at Goa, in the 44: J% 4. 
year 1508, burning the city, and putting“ 9 3s 
the Turkiſh garriſon to the ſword. Now 79 
it is ſubject to Savagi. 
Friday the 25th, the ſame wind con- 
tinuing, we came in ſight of the fort 
of Viſapor, in which river the vice-roy 
burnt the three Arab veſſels before- 
mentioned. Then we paſs'd by Lambu- 
na, and the fort of Maliandi, belonging 
to Savagi, and after midnight the Meos- 
uemados, which are three rocks, thirty 
ix miles from Goa. 

The wind freſhning all night, on Sa- 
turday the 26th, at break of day, we 
came to an anchor in our port, having 
ſail'd 280 miles from Chaul. Havin 
put my baggage into a boat call'd a 
Ballon, to carry it up the channel to 
Goa, I met two Ballons of the cuſtom- 
houſe coming to viſit that I was in; 
but having been fore-warn'd to write 
a ſuperſcription upon one of my parcels 
for father Salvador Galli, a Milaneſe 
Theatin, and ſuperior of the monaſtery 
of Goa, they went away. Being come 
to the city, I caus'd my equipage to 
be carry'd to the monaſtery, where I 
ws courteouſly receiv'd by the ſaid fa- 
ther. 


e HA FP. VI. 
The Deſcription of the City of Goa, and its delightful Channel. 


OA is ſeated in the latitude of fif- 

teen degrees, and twenty minutes, 
and 104 of longitude, in an iſland nine 
leagues about in the river Mandova, 
which ſix miles below it falls into the 
ſea. It ſtretches two miles in length 
along the channel upon an uneven ground ; 
being but half a mile broad. It is un- 
der the torrid zone, which the antients 
thought uninhabitable, 
the exceſſive heat of the ſun; but pro- 
vidence, which has diſpos'd all things 
in the beſt manner, has qualify'd it with 
continual rains, which fall fo plentiful- 
ly from June till September, or Oftober, 

Vol. IV. 


by reaſon of 


that the great floods dam up the har- 
bour, and obſtruct navigation; beſides 
the sky's being darkned whole weeks 
with the thick clouds. When the rains 
ceaſe at ſun-riſing, the heat is intolera- 
ble; and therefore it is moſt violent in 
April and May, when the ſun is in 
the Zenith, and the rains are not yet 


un. 

Alfonſo de Albuquerque took Goa from 
Hidalcan, without bloodſhed, in the 
year 1508, a Dominican father ſetting 
up the ſtandard of our holy faith. Hi- 
dalcan afterwards re-took the city, but 
in 1510, Albuquerque recover'd it again, 
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conſidering the goodneſs of the country, 
and commodious ſituation of the place, 
he conſtituted it the metropolis of the 
Portugneſe empire in India. To eſta- 
bliſn his maſter king Emanuel in the 

ſſeſſion, by gaining the love of the 
ubjects, he moderated the tribute the 
paid to Hidalcan; and to breed up ſol- 
diers for the wars, he contriv'd that 
the Indian maids ſhould be baptiz'd, 
and marry'd to the Portugueſe ; that 
the Indians might be united to his na- 
tion by affinity, and there might be no 
need of bringing freſh ſupplies ſtill out 
of Portugal, to the depopulating of the 
kingdom. Goa, the center of all the 
Portugueſe conqueſts, grew in wealth 
and renown, being become the key of 
all the trade of the eaſt, and. the chief 
mart of India. This plainly appears 
by the compaſs of its walls, which ex- 
tend full four leagues, with good ba- 
ftions and redoubts ; which from the 
church of the Madre de Deos, or the 
mother of God, run along for twelve 
miles to the powder-houſe, paſſing by 
the caſtles of St. Blaſe, and St. James; 
a work of a vaſt expence ; as are the 
others next the channel, which divides 
the dominion of the Mogu!, from that 
of Portugal, beginning at fort St. Tho- 
mas, and ending three miles off, at that 
of St. Chriftopher. It may be objected 
that theſe laſt fortifications, were rais'd 
to defend the borders, as is true, but 
the firſt walls were made to no other 
purpoſe but to defend, and incloſe the 
city, as the marquiſs de Villa Verde, the 
vice- roy inform'd me, when I enquir'd 
into it, thinking that city did not ſtand 
in need of ſuch large walls. But it is 
certain the city is not now what it was 
formerly; for the great loſſes the Por- 
tugneſe ſuſtain'd, whilſt their forces were 
employ'd in war at home, made their 
trade decline, and impair'd the wealth 
and grandeur of the city to ſuch a de- 
gree, that it was reduc'd to a miſerable 
condition. 

The houſes are the beſt in India, but 
at preſent it does not contain above 
20000 inhabitants of ſeveral nations, 
habits and religions. There are feweſt 
of the Portugueſe, who go over with em- 
ployments, and then marry and ſettle 
there; becauſe the Indian women, by 
reaſon of the ill qualities of thoſe born 
in India, chuſe rather to marry a poor 
Portugueſe ſoldier, than a rich country 
man of their own, tho* born of Portu- 


gucſe parents. The Meſtiaos are more 
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GemeLLt with the laughter of 7000 barbarians, 
1695. and built a fort there, as he did at Ma- 
Wlaca, which was loſt in 1641. Then 


numerous; and thoſe are ſo call'd that 
are born of Portugueſe men and Brach- 
man women, whom they marry'd after 
reducing Goa; and tho' the Canarin wo- 
men were black, yet marrying whites, 
their race by degrees became lighter co- 
lour'd. About the fourth part of the 
people are Mulattas, that is born of 
whites and blacks. 


The Canarines are as black as Etzhio- Canarine: 


pians, but have long hair, and good fa- 
ces. Many of them, both in Goa, and 
the iſlands, are prieſts, lawyers, attorneys, 
{criveners, and ſollicitors, and very di- 
ligent in the ſervice of their maſters. 
They are deſcended from ſeveral gene- 
rations of Gentiles, and according to their 
nobility, or meanneſs, they continue their 
cuſtoms. Moſt of them are the off- ſpring 
of Brachmans, Banienes, and Charados, 
and theſe have good clear underſtand- 
ings, being apt to learn all ſciences, 
ſharp-witted, ingenious, and ready, and 
therefore every body endeavours to have 
fome of them for their ſervants. On the 
contrary, thoſe that are of low extra- 
ction, as the Longottis, are the very re- 
verſe of the others. All Afia does not 
afford greater thieves and ruffians, or 
more faithleſs ill chriſtians than they are. 
They go naked, covering only their pri- 
vities with a clout, which they call Lan- 
goti, and paſſing betwixt their thighs, 
is ty'd behind with a cord hanging down 
from the waſte. Theſe till the land, fiſh, 
row, carry Andoras, and follow ſuch 
mean employments; but, as was ſaid, 
they are ſo addicted to thieving, and 
do it ſo dexterouſly, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to eſcape them, Were it for 
the love of God they led ſo miſerable 
a life, they would be accounted living 
ſaints. They ſleep naked day and night 
on the bare ground; they feed on a 
little rice ſwimming in the diſh ; never 
taſting bread as long as they live, unleſs 
they be extreamly ſick. All this pro- 
ceeds from their [azineſ:, for no ſooner 
have they got as much rice as will keep 
them a week, but they give over work, 
living idly as long as that laſts. 

The Portugueſe tell us, That theſe Ca- 
narines, when they were firſt diſcover'd, 
went to adviſe with their idols, that 
is, the devil, to know what they were 
to do with the new people that had 
ſubdu'd them, and receiv'd for an an- 
ſwer, that they were not able to deal 
with them by open force, and there- 
fore pretending not to underſtand the 
impertinent Portugueſe, they ſhould give 
them water when they ask'd for bread, 
and rice when they demanded wine. Ex- 
perience ſoon ſhew'd how e the 

advice 
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advice was; for the Portugueſe readily 
found the way to cure them of their 
ſtupidity, taking a bamboa, which is 
a very hard cane in India, and beat- 
ing them ſo ſeverely, that afterwards 
they flew at every beck. And whilſt I 
was at Goa, I perceiv'd the aforeſaid 
cane perform'd wonders; for being bea- 
ten, they underſtood a man's thoughts 
and ſerv'd readily, but to give them 
fair words was time loſt. Beating is 
ſo agreeable to theſe wretches, that it 
makes up a part of their amorous de- 
light; for when they marry, the couple 
lies down upon their hard bed, and the 
kindred and friends come and thraſh 
them, ſhewing them ſo much of this bru- 
tal kindneſs, that they are unfit for any 
buſineſs for ſome time. 

Moſt of the citizens and merchants 
of Goa are Idolaters and Mahometans, 
who live in a quarter of the town apart, 
and without any publick uſe of their re- 
ligion. We ſhall ſpeak of them both at 
large hereafter. There are alſo abun- 


dance of Cafres and blacks ; for there 


are Portugueſe that keep thirty, or forty, 
and the feat ſix or twelve; to carry 
their umbrello, and Andora, and other 
mean employments; nor are they at 
any other charge to keep them, but a 
dick of rice at noon, and another at 
night; for they have no other garments 
but what they brought out of their mo- 
thers womb. Theſe flaves are carry'd 
to ſell at Goa, and all along the Por- 
tugueſe towns, by the company's ſhips 
belonging to Lisbon and India, who buy 
them at Monbaza, Mozambique, Zoſala, 
and other parts along the coaſt of A- 
frick ; for thoſe nations being at war 
among themſelves, take ſlaves on both 
ſides, whom they afterwards ſell to the 
Portugueſe. There are others whom 
their parents out of meer want ſell, for 
only a Zeccbine; and others who in de- 
ſpair, barbarouſly ſell themfelves. There 
would be abundance of this laſt ſort, 
did not they fooliſhly conceit, that ar 
Goa they make powder of them. They 
being very cheap, that is, fifteen or twen- 
ty crowns of Naples a head, it is no 
wonder there ſhould be ſuch numbers 
of them, and that the very vintners 
keep them to ſell their wine; beſides 
the Canarines they have for other uſes. 
As to their religion they are idolaters, 
but are eaſily induc'd to embrace the 
catholick faith, there being no need of 
many perſuaſions, for they 2 
yield, and readily conſent to be baptiz'd. 
On the contrary, thoſe of the coaſt of 
Africk, oppoſite to Spain, are perverſe. 
There are ſome of them, who beſides 
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eating one another, when it thunders, Gem: 


ſhoot arrows towards heaven, bru- 
tiſhly challenging God to fight with 
them. 

But thoſe blacks we ſpeak of, tho? 
of an ill aſpect, have ſome of them ſuch 


a noble and genteel diſpoſition, that it A genteel 
were a bleſſing that every European gen- f. 


tleman were like them. Don Franciſco 
de Taverno, earl of Alvor, who was af- 
terwards vice-roy of India, being go- 
vernour of Angola, the ſon of a neigh- 
bouring king came once to viſit him, 
and underſtanding that the Portugueſe 
were preciſe in matter of compliments, 
and that he ſhould be receiv'd ſtanding, 
as was accordingly done, he took alon 
with him two . well inſtructed what 
they were to do. Being come into the 
governours room, and ſeeing no chair 
brought him, he caus'd his two ſlaves 
to ſquat down and ſate upon them. The 
Portugueſe admir'd the Cafres ingenuity, 
and preſently order*d chairs to be brought. 
After the viſit, the two ſlaves ſtay'd .in 
the count's houſe ; and their maſter be- 
ing told of it by the count's ſervants, _. 
that he might call them away, he an- 
ſwer'd, he did not uſe to carry away the 
chairs he fat on. 


In the fame kingdom of Angola, two Another, 


brothers of the king de las Pedras be- 
ing made priſoners by the Portugueſe, 
were ſent to Lisbon, where in a viſit they 
made to the marquis of Marialva, ſee- 
ing no chairs were brought them; they 
drew them themſelves and ſate down, 
telling the marquis, that he was a mar- 
quis, and they princes. 


As their princes and gentry are en- Killing of 
dued with generous and noble thoughts, elephants 
ſo the commonalty are couragious, and and Mons. 


cunning, for they with poor weapons 
overcome elephants, and the flerceſt 
lyons. To kill the firſt of theſe they 
make a narrow path, along which they 
by means of ſeveral contrivances drive 
the beaſt, and then dextrouſly wound 
it with a javelin from off a tree. When 
it has bled to death and falls, all the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring village, 
reſort to the place, and live there in 
tents till they have eaten all the fleſh. 
Others finding the elephant lying on 
the ground, get upon him, and ſtab 
him with a long dagger, holding faſt 
upon him until he is dead, which can- 
not be done without much courage. 
They kill the lyons for ſport; for when 
they ſee one aſtray in the woods, one 
of them advances with two ſmall cud- 
gels in his hand, and clapping one of 
them into the lyon's paw, plays with the 
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to him very dexterouſly takes the beaſt 
by the teſticles, and then they beat him 
to death. So when they would have a 
lyon quit a cow he has ſeiz'd, they draw 
near, and faluting him after the ſame 
manner as is us'd in Africk, to perſons 
of the greateſt note; that 1s, lying 
down on their ſide; holding up one 
foot, and at the ſame time making a 
noiſe with hands and mouth. This was 
generally told me by the Portugueſe ; 
the reader may belief what he pleaſ- 
es; for I do not aſſert thoſe things for 
truths, which I have not ſeen. Since 
we are ſpeaking of theſe blacks, it is to 
be obſerv'd that in Africk there are ſome 
call'd Nudoy Macua, who are ſo fierce 
and inhuman, that they eat the fleſh 
of the enemies they take, or kill in 
battle. They go quite naked, except 
their privities; and curl their thick hair, 
winding it about ſmall ſticks, which 
makes them look like devils. They lie 
in the open fields on trees, being us'd 
to this dangerous bed, for fear of the 
wild-beaſts that country is full of. No 
part of the world is richer in gold ; 
for in ſome kingdoms it is found up- 
on the ſurface of the earth, ſo that 
there is no need of digging for it, and 
therefore inſtead of iron they uſe gold- 
en nails. pete 

To return, after ſo long a digreſſi- 
on, to Goa, its port is compar'd by Ta- 
vernier, to the beſt in our continent, 
ſuch as Conſtantinople and Toulon. And 
to ſay the truth, beſides what nature 
made it, the Portugueſe have taken much 
pains to compleat, and fortify it by 
means of many caſtles and towers fur- 
niſh'd with good cannon ; for at the 
entrance on the left upon the point of 
the iſland of Bardes, is a good fort ca}l'd 
Aguada, with ſtrong works, and guns 
levelPd with the water; on the w of 
the hill, near the channel, is a long 
wall, all planted with cannon ; and op- 
poſite to it the caſtle call'd Noſſa Sin- 
hora do Cabo, or our lady of the cope, 
built in the iſland of Goa. Two miles 
within the channel, above the ifland 
of Bardes, is another caſtle call'd dos 
Reyes, or of the kings, well fortify'd 
and with cannon level with the wa- 
ter. Here the new vice-roys take poſ- 
ſeſſion at their firſt arrival. Near this 
fort is a monaſtery of Franciſcans. Op- 
polite to it, and within common ſhot, 
is the fort of Gaſpar Dias; but two 
miles diſtant from that of the king's. 
Beyond theſe caſtles the channel grows 
narrower, ſometimes to one, ſometimes 
to two miles, and its banks ſet out with 
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the beſt fruit and trees India afford, 
ield the fineſt proſpect imaginable. 
eſides, there are delicate country hou- 
ſes call'd Quintas, and abundance of 
dwellings of the country people. The 
delightful ſcene holds for eight miles 
up to Goa. | 3 

Half way up on the right ſide is a 
palace calPd Paſſo de Daugi, where for- 
merly the vice-roys reſided; at pre- 
ſent it ſetves to quarter the garriſon- ſol- 
diers. There begins a thick wall two 
miles in length, for a foot- path when 
the country is overflow'd ; and there a 
great deal of falt is gather'd : Oppo- 
ite to this wall, or dike, is a hill, on 
which the Feſuits have their noviceſhip. 
The vice-roy has his palace call'd 1 
Palvereira, on the ſame channel, and 
ſo has the arch-biſhop. Here begins 
the city, and ſo far ſhips can come u 
after lightning ſome part of their load. 

This channel that makes ſo noble 
a port, runs many miles up the coun- 
try, dividing it into feveral fruitful 
iſlands and peninſula's, which do not 
only plentifully ſupply the city with 
neceſſaries, but delight the palate with 
rich fruit, afford a curious proſpect; 
and yield much profit to the gentry, 
to whom for the moſt part they be- 
long. In ſhort, this channel for plea- 
ſure is no way inferiour to our Poſi- 
lipo, as well on account of thoſe advan- 
tages here mentioned, as for the many 
boats there are on it to take the air. 

Adjoyning to this port is that of 
Murmugon form'd by the other chan- 
nel that runs between the iſland of 
Goa and peninſula's of Salzete ; to give 
a ſafe retreat to the ſhips that come 
from Portugal and other parts, when 
they are ſhut out of the port, by the 
ſands the river Mandua brings on, 
when ſwollen by the firſt rains of June, 
the paſſage not being open till O#ober. 
This port of Murmugon is defended by 
the caſtle of the ſame name, ſeated in 
the iſland of Salzete, with a good gar- 
riſon and cannon. 

Theſe two channels which meet at 
St. Laurence make the length from eaſt 
to weſt of the ifland of Goa, which 1s 
twenty ſeven miles in compaſs and con- 
tains thirty villages. Entring the port 
on the right hand is the peninſula of 
Salzete, which is ſixty miles about, and 
twenty in length, containing fifty thou- 
ſand ſouls in fifty villages, where the 
Jeſuits adminiſter the ſacraments. On 
the left is the other peninſula of Bardes, 
in which are the forts of Aguada, and 
Reyes. It is fifteen miles long, and a- 
bout forty five in compaſs with twenty 
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eight villages, govern'd in ſpirituals by 
the clergy. 

Saturday the 26th, going to the cuſtom- 
houſe to find the commander of the Man- 
chuca, and tell him that his men had 
ſtolen a coat, and a filver caſe for the 
table out of my portmanteau ; I ſaw fa- 
ther Francis's man carry'd away priſo- 
ner, for having ſpoke ſaucily to the offi- 
cer of the cuſtoms on account of his 
maſter's goods. He was diſcharg'd up- 
on my requeſt ; and the cuſtomer very 
civilly told me, that if I had any bag- 
gage I might take it away without ſear- 
ching; a piece of courteſy not uſed to- 
wards ſtrangers in our cuſtom-houſes. 

After dinner I went to ſee the cathe- 
dral. It is very large, arch'd, divided 
into three iſles by twelve columns, and 
all curiouſly adorn'd with figures, as are 
the chappels. The arch-biſhop's ſeat is 
in the choir, but rais'd a great height 
above the ground. The palace 1s m_ 
nificent and ſpacious, with curious gal- 
leries and noble apartments, for what 
India affords; but the archbiſhop for 
the conveniency of the cool air, lives in 
that we ſaid was upon the channel, near 
the powder-houſe. A few paces from 
the cathedral is the little church of the 
Miſericordia. | 

Sunday the 27th, I went two miles from 
the city to ſee the monaſtery of the Re- 
colets, call'd A Madre de e or the 
mother of God. The dormitories are 
large and ſightly, and their gardens fur- 
niſh'd with ſeveral ſorts of European and 
Indian fruit. The church, tho* ſmall, 
is beautiful, with three handſome altars ; 


one in the middle rail'd in, and two on 


the ſides. In the garden where St. Je- 
rome's hermitage ſtands, there is a fiſh- 
pond well ſtor'd. 

Near this monaſtery, at the place cal- 
led Daugi, begins the wall built by the 
Portugueſe, when the city was in a flou- 
riſhing condition, along the channel, to 
ſecure it from being invaded by ene- 
mies. It is about four miles along, rea- 
ching to St. Blaſe, St. James's fort, and 
St. Laurence, with towers at convenient 
diſtances furniſh'd with cannon. 

Returning home I went into the church 
and — * of St. Dominick. The 
firſt has three iſles, made by ſix co- 
lumns on a ſide. The arches are gilt, 
eſpecially that of the choir, where gold 
glitters in every part. The high altar 
and chappel are well adorn'd. The con- 
vent is magnificent, for the long arches 
of the dormitories, cloiſter, and other 
ſpacious places, neceſſary for a great num- 
ber of fathers. The gardens are alſo plea- 
fant and curious, 
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that commands the city. A large aſ- 
cent of ſteps leads up to the front of the 
church, where there are two high towers 
with great bells. The church has but 
one iſle ſet off with good images. As 
well the altars of eight ſide-chappels, as 
the high altars, and only on each hand 
of it, are all richly gilt. The ſtately 
choir is above, over the great gate. 
The monaſtery has a good doiſter with 
vaſt great dormitories, and an infinite 
number of cells. Add to all this the 
beauty of the gardens, always green, 
and beautify'd with the beſt trees India 
produces. Near this monaſtery is the 
college for novices, with a decent church 
and dwellings. 


The little church of the Theatins is Theatin:, 


built after the model of St. Andrew del- 
la Vella in Rome. Four columns ſupport 
the cupola, which 1s adorn'd with ima- 
ges, as are the arches. Both the high 
altar and beautiful chappels on the ſides 
are gilt. The choir is over the three 
doors coming in. The monaſtery alſo 
fmall, and has a garden, 


Monday the 28th, father Salvador gave Sago root, 


me a taſte of the root Sago, boil'd with 
cocoa-nut, milk, and ſugar. Though 
when dreſs'd it looks like glew, yet it 
is very nouriſhing and well-taſted. It 
comes from Malaca and the iſland of 
Borneo, bruis'd ſmall like millet, and 
white. 


- Tueſday the iſt of March, the vice- roy Barefoot 
return'd from viſiting the northern coaſt. ©: 


Two veſſels arriv'd from China, having 
ſpent a lang time in their voyage, for 
fear of the Arabs. I went to the bare- 
foot Franciſcans, which is one of the 
beſt churches in Goa: for tho? ſmall, ir 
looks like one entire maſs of gold, there 
is ſo much of this metal abour the high 
altar, and ſepulcher for Maundy Thur 
day, and in the eight chappels on the 
ſide. The roof is curiouſly adorn'd with 
fretwork. 


The FJeſuits college, call'd St. Rock, Jeſuit 
has a ſmall church with ſix little chap- college. 


pels ; but the houſe is large and capable 
of ſeventy fathers, who live in it, there 
being but twenty five at the profeſs'd 
houſe. 


St. Monica of the Auguſtinian nuns, is Auguſti- 
an arch'd church, with three gilt altars. % nuns, 


Here is a miraculous crucifix, Siſter 
Mary of Feſus dy'd in this monaſtery, 
with the reputation of ſanctity: ſhe ha- 
ving the ſigns of our ſaviour's wounds 
found upon her, and on her head, as it 
were the goring of thorns; whereof the 
archbiſhop took authentick information. 
Ggg After 
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After dinner I went to St. Paul, the 
firſt church founded by the Feſwits in 
India, whence they took the name of 
Pauliftas. . Afterwards they left it on 
account of the ill air, and becauſe it 
was out of the city, ſo that only two 
fathers reſide there at preſent; having 
formerly been a college, the dormito- 
ries ſtill ſtanding are magnificent. In 
the garden there are two Faqua, and ſome 
Mango- trees cauſed to be planted by S. 
Francis Aaverius. There is alſo a chap- 
pel built in memory of the extaſy or 
rapture the faint had in that place. In 
this church, tho* formerly magnificent, 
there is at preſent only the high altar, 
with two fmall ones on the ſides. Here 
the catechumens are inſtructed ; for whoſe 
fuſtenance the king allows four hundred 
pieces of eight a year, 

In India all chriſtians wear their beads 
about their necks, like religious men. 
The Feſuits, inſtead of a prieſt's cap, 
wear a long round one, broad at 


Op. 

| Tre Miraculous Croſs, is a church built 
on the hill, on the place where a wooden 
croſs being formerly fix*d on a ſbone- 
foot; it Ks reported that ſeventy four 
years ſince, the crucifix was found with 
its back miraculouſly turn'd towards Goa, 
which city from that time, has very 


much declin*d. 


Wedneſday the 2d of March, I went to 
the church of St. Thomas of the Domini- 
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cans, a good fabrick on the bank of the 
channel. It has ſeven altars; the mo- 
naſtery is large, and beautiful, inhabited 
by twenty five fathers, 


St. Bonaventure of the Obſervants of St. Ba. 
St. Francis, is a ſmall diſtance from it, 3 
has a little church, and indifferent dor- , 
mitories. It was the firſt built at Goa in 


cans, 


honour of St. Francis, by Edward de 
Merſes. 

The hoſpital of Goa is ſmall, and ill 
govern'd, tho* the king allows it four 
hundred pieces of eight a year. For this 
reaſon, and through the peſtilential air 
of the country there die thouſands of ſick 
perſons in it, and particularly of wretch- 
ed Portugueſe ſoldiers. 

Thurſday the 3d, I went in an Andora, 
to our lady of the pillar, feated on a 
hill ſix miles from the city. This is the 
ſchool of the Recolets. The church tho? 
{mall is beautiful, and has three gilt al- 
tars. Returning home, one of the Bues 
or. porters that carry'd me in the Au- 
dora being got drunk, I was forc'd to 
make the peaſants I met by the way, 
carry me; they obeying readily upon 
ſight of a cudgel. 

It is to be obſerv'd, that all the mo- 
naſteries in Goa, and throughout all the 
Portugueſe dominions in India, have ſome 
allowance from the king, more or leſs, 
according to the number of the religt- 
ous, | 


1 


Of the Antient and Modern Dominion of the Portugueſe in India, 


T Aſco de Gama, a Portugueſe gentle- 
man, whoſe ſtatue is over one of 
the gates of Goa, was the firſt that per- 
form'd this tedious voyage 3 and king 
Emanuel of Portugal had the good for- 


tune to ſee that accompliſh'd which his 


Vita Al- 
ber que. 


predeceſſors had in vain attempted for 


ſeventy five years before. Gama had the 


title of general, or admiral of four 
ſhips, three whereof were well fitted 
for war, and the fourth loaded with 
proviſions; and being furniſh'd with all 
neceſſaries for ſo long a voyage, he ſail- 
ed from Lisbon on the gth of July 1497 3 
a ſeaſon, as afterwards was found by 
experience, moſt improper to go to 
India; for want of hog general winds 


that forward ſhips on their way thi- 
ther. After ſome dangerous ſtorms, he 
touch'd at the iſland of St. James, the 
biggeſt of the ten of Cabo Verde, where 
having taken what he wanted, he con- 
tinu'd his voyage to the Cape of Good 


Hope, which he found very ſtormy, as 
Bartholomew Dias had call'd it, as well 
by reaſon of its being in thirty four 
degrees and a half of Buck latitude, as 
becauſe the two oceans here break one 
upon another, Nevertheleſs king Jobn, 
under whom Dias diſcover'd it, would 
not have it call'd the Stormy Cape, for 
fear of diſcouraging the ſailors for the 
time to come; but on the contrary gave 
it the name of the Cape of Good Hope. 
There, a worſe ſtorm than that of the 
ſea, was rais'd on board the ſhip by the 
ſailors, againſt Gama, for they daunt- 
ed with the preſent danger, and fearing 
greater, if they went further, conſpi- 
red together to throw him over-board, 
and return home. Gama having intel- 
ligence of it, clapt the chief of the 
conſpirators in irons, and fitting down 
himſelf at the helm, play'd both the 
rts of the captain and pilot, till he 
ad weather'd the Cape, and 3 
them 
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them all out of that danger. Then 
ſteering north eaſt, ſtill coaſting along 
Africk, this eaſtern Columbus came at 
laſt to the iſland of Mozambique, and 
then boldly croſſing a gulph of 2500 
miles, on the 18th of May 1498, came 
to an anchor in a port thirty miles from 
Calicut, a city in the kingdom of Mala- 
bar, after ten months ſail from Lisbon. 
The Portugueſe continu'd this fame wa 
to India for ſeveral years after, Nall 
going on to the diſcovery of more re- 
mote countries, as far as China and Ja- 
Fan; and to the ſouthward opened a 
way to the OC — _ in 
+11. that great archiepelago. eir diſcove- 
_— ries ban follow'd by conqueſts, with an 
incredible increaſe as well of ſouls brought 
to the faith, as of glory and dominians 
added to the crown of Portugal. Ha- 
ving by repeated voyages, ſettled the 
means of getting the neceſſary ſupplies 
out of Europe, the Portugueſe began to 
ſubdue the kingdoms of Decan, Cam- 
baya, and Guzaratte, —_ the forts of 
Diu, Cambaya, Suratte, Damam, Tra- 
por, Maim, Bazaim, Tana, Chaul, Da- 
bul, and other places for two hundred 
miles along the coaſt ; as alſo the iſlands 
of Goa, Salzete, Bardes, Andegiva, and 
others; the ſmall city of St. Thomas, the 
kingdoms of Cochin and Calicut, and the 
iſland of Ceylon. 

Further on- towards China, they made 
themſelves maſters of the important place 
of Malaco, of the Molucco iſlands, . and 
the iſlands of Timor, and Solor, build- 
ing the colony of Macao with the con- 
ſent of the emperor of China. The do- 
minion alſo extended on the coaſt of 
Aſrick over Angola and Mozambique. 
Mam. This laſt is an iſland three miles in com- 
lie. paſs, and a mile in length, where only 
the Jeſuits have a garden of palm-trees. 
The fort is ſeated on the mouth of the 
channel, which runs between the faid 
little iſland, and the continent. The ca- 
ſtle has four good baſtions, with ſeven- 
ty four choice pieces of cannon. The 
governour is honour'd with the title of 
general of the river of Senna, where he 
has his lieutenant, which employment 1s 
worth to him ſeveral hundred thouſand 
crowns ; there are but a few houſes 
about the fort, the inhabitants keeping 
their effects on the neighbouring conti- 
nent. But notwithſtanding the narrow - 
neſs of the place there are monaſteries 
of Feſuits, Dominicans, of St. John de 
Dios, beſides the chief church and that 
of the Miſericordia. The merchandize 
brought to this port by the ſhips of the 
company, are bought at a ſett price by 
the royal factory; which afterwards 
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ſends them to Cbilimani, the mouth of Gewerr: 
the river of Senna, running three hundred 1595. 
miles along the coaft in galliots and "WV 
ſmall veſſels, becauſe of the flats. From 
Chilimani, the goods are ſent up the ri- 

ver againſt the ſtream in Almandies or 
little boats, which are ten days going 

up, and but five coming down. It 1s 
very difficult going up for thofe that 

are not well acquainted with the ſhal- 
lows, and windings of the river. Ca- 
Fres, or blacks, reſort to this port from 
provinces and kingdoms three or four 
months Journey diſtant, to buy or take 

up goods upon truſt for fo much gold; 
which they never fail to bring pun- 
ctually the next year, unleſs death pre- 

vent them. This trade yields above 
Cent. per Cent. ſo that the Portugueſe 
may be ſaid to have another India in 
Africk, 

Senna is a little town on the right 
hand of the river, inhabited by fifty 
Portugueſe families, who make it po- 
pulous enough by the great number 
of blacks they keep. Theſe till the 
ground, and dig in the mines, and by 
that means maintain their maſters inſtead 
of being kept by them. The Domini- 
cans and other miſſioners, when they re- 
turn from this place, carry away gold 
in ingots and plates, ſo great is the plenty 
of it, eſpecially a months journey up the 
country, where they fay the beaſts ſhoes 
are ſet on with gold nails, as was faid 
elſewhere. | 

On the ſame coaſt, fifteen days journey 7,/,1,; 
from Mozambique, the Portugueſe have | 
the fort of 1 * the firſt place they 
diſcover'd in this part of Africk, as alſo 
the ſmall iſland _ fort of Mombaza. 

In Arabia Felix the Portugueſe once zx, 
had the important place of 2 and my 
its dependances; the kingdom of Or- 
muz, the iſlands of Recca, Keſcimi, and 
others in the Perſian gulph ; where they 
made the iſland of Babarem tributary, 
as alſo the conſiderable city of Baſſora, Bara; 
which ſtill pays five thouſand five hun- 
dred crowns and a horſe yearly tribute 
to the king of Portugal; beſides two 
Zecchines a day for the ſubſiſtence of 
the Portugueſe factor; but whenſoever 
their fleet does not appear powerful in 
the gulph, the Mahometans refuſe to 
hey alſo made themſelves maſters 
in the kingdom of Canara of the forts 
of Onor, Brazalor, and Cambolin; in 
the country of the Naires, of the caſtles 
of Cananor, Caranpanor, Palepor, and 
Coilon; and of the fort of Manar on the 
iſland of that name. 
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In the iſland of Ceylon, of ſeven pro- 
vinces (or Carolas, as the Indians call 
them) three were brought under the Por- 
tugueſe dominion; with the rich country 
of the cinnamon, and the forts of Cala- 
turre, Columbo, Cilau, Fafanapatan, Tri- 
chil, Mall, and Batticall; and this by 
the laſt will of the king of Acota, who 
was ſovereign thereof. The Dutch, with 
the aſſiſtance of the neighbouring kings, 
afterwards made themſelves maſters, if 
not of all, at leaſt of a conſiderable part 
of the ſaid three provinces. | 

The Portugueſe further ſubdu'd the city 
and fort of Negapatan in the kingdom of 
Madure; Tambulin in the kingdom of 
Bengala, and Macaſſar in the kingdom of 
that name. So that being become for- 
midable to all the princes of Aſia, they 
had made all the country about tributa- 
ry; and being ſovereigns of that vaſt 
ocean, by means of their mighty fleets, 
no ſhip of any nation whatſoever could 
fail thoſe ſeas without their leave and 
paſs; ſeizing the ſhips and goods, and 
impriſoning the men for preſuming to 
ſail without their protection. This au- 
thority the Portugueſe, tho* weak, ſtill 
exerciſe over all ſhips of Moors and Gen- 
tiles; for the Europeans are got above 
it. Theſe conqueſts gain'd at the expence 
of many lives, and with the effuſion of 
much blood, ſcarce laſted an age and 
a half; for the Dutch falling into the 
India trade, inſtead of extending their 
conqueſts among ſo many iſlands and 
kingdoms of Mabometans and Pagans, 
they only robb'd the Portugueſe of what 
they had gain'd with fo much valour ; 
making this ungrateful return to a nation, 
which with ſo many dangers and ſuffer- 
ings, taught and ſecur'd to them that te- 
dious voyage. 

Another cauſe of the decay of the 
Portugueſe power in India, was their con- 
queſt of Brazil; for finding there more 
profit, they lighted India, and neglect- 
ed to ſend thither ſufficient ſupplies to 
preſerve what they had, much leſs to 
make new conqueſts. This is ſo certain, 
that the king of Portugal was ſeveral 
times in the mind abſolutely to abandon 
it, which had certainly been done, had 
not the miſſioners made him ſenſible, that 
if he did fo, all the chriſtians of thoſe 
countries would again fall into idolatry 
and Mabometaniſm. 

If we look upon what remains to the 
Portugueſe at preſent in India, it is ve- 
ry mconſiderable, and inſtead of being 
profitable, ſcarce pays its own charge, 
At Goa they have the ſmall iſland of 
that name, with thoſe of Salzete, Bar- 
des, Angediva, and others. On the nor- 


thern coaſt the fortreſſes of Damam, Ba- 
zaim, and Chaul; in the kingdom of 
Guzaratte the city of Div. Near China 
the iſlands of Timor (abounding in San. 
dal) and Solor ; and the colony of Ma- 
cao, ſubjett to the emperor of China. 
In Africk, Angola, Senna, Zofala, Mo- 
zambique and Mombaza ; many in num- 
ber, but of no great value. Thoſe that 
envy the honour of the Portugueſe, a- 
{cribe their loſſes to their want of zeal 
for religion, and their not perſiſting long 
in the propagation of it; for they fa 
that the Portugueſe entring India wit 
the crucifix in one hand and the ſword 
in the other, finding much gold, they 
laid aſide the crucifix to fill their poc- 
kets 3- and not being able to hold them 
up with one hand, they were grown ſo 
heavy, they dropp'd their ſword too. 
Being found in this poſture by thoſe 
that came after, they were eaſily over- 
come. This is an excellent contrivance 
of ill tongues; but the chief cauſe 
of their ruin was, their having made 
ſo many conqueſts ſo far divided from 
one another; and next the war ar 
home, which obſtructed the relieving of 
Tndia. Je: | 


All that remains under the Partoqueſ Govern- 
1 


dominion from the Cape of Good 
in Africk, to the city of Macao in China, 


is govern'd by a vice-roy, with the ti- Vice roy. 


tle of captain-general, who reſides at 
Goa, as the metropolis of India. There 
are ſix, and ſometimes eight Deſembar- 
gadores, or judges that attend the go- 


vernment, as a ſovereign court or coun- Courts or 
cil, who wear a gown down to their council. 


heels over a caſſock of the ſame length, 


the gown with wide fleeves down half 


way their arms. They wear Golillas and 
huge perriwigs after the French faſhion, 
The chief court theſe gown-men fit in 
is call'd a Relacaon, which adminiſters 
Juſtice in civil and criminal caſes 3 ha- 
ving power over all miniſters, and tries 
all appeals brought from any parts of 
the dominions. The vice-roy fits as 
chief of this court under a canopy 3 the 
gown-men fit on benches plac'd on the 

lain floor. The council da Facenda, 
is like the court of Exchequer, where 
one of the gown-men fits as the vice-roy's 
deputy. 

There is the Matricula-General, the 
Procurador-Mor-dos-Contos, and the com- 
mittee of the new company of traders. 
Theſe have put in ſeveral ſums to carry 
on the trade of Mozambique, Mombaca, 
Macao, and other parts of the Portu- 
ueſe dominions ; and have the privi- 
ji 4 that none ſhould trade but they, 
becauſe they pay the ſalaries of the go- 

vernours. 
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vernours. The vice - roy and arch-biſho 
put in many thouſand Pardaos into this 
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ſage between ſo many ſmall iſlands ; for Gene: 
beſides thoſe of Goa, Bardes, and Salzete, 16595. 


company, to encourage others to do the 
like; but it can ſcarce laſt long, becauſe 
the ſtock is but ſmall. The profit is to 
be divided every three years. 

The Inquiſition is much reſpected and 
dreaded by the chriſtians at Goa, and a- 
bout it; as is the arch-biſhop, or pri- 
mate. 

The vice-roy goes by water in a Bal- 
lon, or barge row'd by twenty two Cana- 
rines, with trumpets before him, and 
fits on a velvet ſeat, with ſeveral of his 
domeſticks about him. When he lands 
he is carry*d in a ſedan by four men. 
He has a guard of ten horſe, and ſeveral 
of the gentry and officers attend him in 
Palanchines. 

Tho' the Portugueſe dominions be 
ſmall, yet the king appoints ſeveral ge- 
nerals, who have very little advantage be- 
ſides the honour. One of them is call'd 
of the gulph of Ormuz, and commands 
four ſhips; another of the north, who 
is like a general over all thoſe towns, 
and reſides at Bazaim; another of Sal- 
zete, who commands in that iſland ; one 
of China, who commands only in the 
town of Macao; one in the iſlands of 
Timor and Solor ; and laſtly one of Goa, 
who has the care of the channels, that 
no perſon may come in or paſs by from 

the Mogul's country. And this becauſe 
it is a difficult matter to ſecure the paſ- 


there are, that of Charon, where are 
two villages, the noviciate of the Fe- 
ſuits, and a pariſh of ſeculars; Divar 
or Narva, with three villages, where 
the ſeculars have the cure of ſouls; Ca- 
pon, belonging to the nuns of St. Mo- 
nica; Combargiva and Juvari belonging 
to the Feſuits ; St. Stephen, where there 
is a fort, village and pariſh of ſeculars ; 
the ſmall iſland of Emanuel Lobo de Sil- 
veira, with a few houſes on it; that of 
Emanuel Motto, which is the ſtews of 
Goa, being inhabited by Pagan dancing- 
whores ; and laſtly, the ſmall iſland of 
Dongarin belonging to the Auguſtinians. 
Theſe for the moſt part abound in palm 
or cocoa-trees, under which the Cana- 
rines and Gentiles build cottages to live 
in; ſo that every palm-tree grove looks 
like a little village. They ſay the breath 
2 man makes the palm- tree more fruit- 

J. 

Not only the vice- roy but all the of- 
ficers civil and military, and church- men 
have ſufficient allowance from the king 
to maintain them handſomely. The 
vice-roy's ſalary is thirty thouſand par- 
daos, which are the third part of a piece 
of eight. The arch-biſhop twelve thou- 
fand ; the officers of the inquiſition, can- 
ons, monaſteries, and pariſhes a compe- 
tency 3 but all the tithes belong to the 


king. 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of the Fruit and Flowers of Indoſtan. 


T muſt not be thought ſtrange that, 
being to ſpeak of the fruit and flow- 
ers of ſo vaſt a country as Indoſtan, I 
ſhould bring it in immediately after Goa; 
becauſe all thoſe ſorts, which are found 
in the ſeveral parts of that tract, being 
to be had about Goa, and even ſome that 
are not elſewhere ; it is proper we ſhould 
give an account of them before we leave 
that city. I will endeavour to explain 
their Portugueſe names the beſt I can, 
and add the cuts of , them, that they may 
appear the plainer to the reader. 

To begin then by the Palmera de Ca- 
cos, or cocoa-tree, the firſt place being 
due to that plant which is moſt beneficia! 
to man: It is to be conceiv'd that this 
tree fits out and loads a ſhip for ſea, 
without borrowing any thing elſewhere. 
Of the leaves, which ſome of the peo- 
ple on that coaſt uſe inſtead of paper, 
they generally make ſails; of the wood, 
the veſſel : The fruit, which is well 

Vol. IV. 


known in Europe, yields meat and drink, 
and a good commodity; beſides, its out- 
ward caſe or rind ſteep'd in water, is 
ſpun to make all neceſſary cordage for 
a veſſel; tho* there are ſome ſorts of it 
which they eat like other fruit. This 
firſt rind, when ripe, is yellow; the 
ſhell which is hard, makes diſhes to 
drink chocolate, and for other uſes. 
Within it is a white pulp or nut ſtick- 
ing round the ſhell about half an inch 
thick, which taſts like an almond. In 
the midſt of it is a clear water very 
good to drink. Of this ſame fruit they 
make ſeveral ſorts of ſweet-mears, and 
oil, both to burn and eat for want of 
olives. Cutting a branch of it and put- 
ting the end into a veſſel, the moiſture 
that ſhould feed the nut runs into it 
and is call'd Nira, and Sura. The Ni- 
ra is white and ſweet, juſt of the taſte of 
the liquor made of the grapes, by put- 
ting water to them after they have been 
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The Sura is the ſame liquor turn'd ſow- 
er, and is taken after the ſun is up and 
has heated the air. Ir muſt be put to the 
fire before it is drank, or elſe its cold- 
neſs would give the gripes. It is ſo nou- 
riſhing, that the [= 45 live upon it ſe- 
veral days without any other ſuſtenance. 

This Sura diſtill'd makes wine, and 
when it decays, vinegar ; but the diſtil- 
ling being ſeveral times repeated, it be- 
comes a ſtrong water: Boil'd, it turns 
to ſugar, and they uſe it as leaven to 
their bread. Preſſing the pith of the 
tree they draw milk out of it, as we 
do from almonds, to boil rice, and 
for ſeveral other uſes. This fruit keeps 
the year about. Thus the cocoa-trees 
yield the beſt revenue in India, becauſe 
the country does not 2 much rice, 
cotten, or corn. They grow ſtrait to 


ſixty ſpans in height, of an equal thick- 


neſs from the bottom to the top. The 
Indians uſe them for timber to build 
their houſes, and the leaves to cover 
them, or to burn, 

The palm, or date-tree in India 
bears no fruit, but they draw Nira, or 
Sura from them. There are ſeveral o- 
ther ſorts of them that yield little fruit. 
One they call Palmeira de Tranfolin, whole 
fruit is ripe in May. This is ſmaller than 
the cocoa, the outſide rind to make ro 
black; and full within of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance as the other cocoas. Every Tan- 
folin bears three little cocoa- nuts in a/tri- 
angle; the pulp whereof preſs'd yields 
a cold white water. This grows as high 
as the cocoa-tree, but is thicker of leaves, 
which grow like a broom, and produces 
fruit but once a year, whereas the other 
does four times. This tree alſo affords 
Nira and Sura, both of them naturally 
exceſſive cold. | 

The Palma de Cocoa de Bugios, or the 


monkey cocoa-tree, has boughs like 


large diſciplines. Of the fruit they 
make curious beads, becauſe the Paters 
have a natural work on them, than 
which nothing, more curious could be 
made by art. There are other palm- 
trees in India that do not bear, and the 
Indians run up and down them by the 
help of a rope ty'd about the tree, and 
the man ſo nimbly, that none can believe 
that has not ſeen it. 

The Arequeira, or Areca-tree is like the 
palm, but flenderer and not ſo high. It 
bears a fort of fruit neceſſary for chewing 
with the Betle, like a nutmeg, and enclos'd 
in a caſe or rind, like that of the cocoa- 
nut, and on a bough as thick of them as 
that which produces dates. This fruit is 
gather'd four or five times a year, 
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Genet preſs'd, and is taken before the ſun riſes. 


as ſoft as a bulruſh, as thick as a man's 
thigh, and between fifteen and twenty 
ſpans high, with leaves above a quar- 
ter broad. It is generally believ'd there, 
that Adam and Eve cover'd what ſhould 
not be ſeen with them in paradice, they 
being not only big enough to cover what 
ſhould be hid, but to make a ſmall 
cloak for their nakedneſs. The 714i- 
ans uſe them for diſhes, and have new 
ones every meal ; others for paper to 
write on. It bears fruit but once, for 
when it has produced ſixty, ſeventy, and 
ſometimes a hundred figs on a branch, 
they cut down the plant and a young 
ſprout grows out again. But there are 
two forts of them. Thoſe that are a 
ſpan long, and about the thickneſs and 

pe of an egg, are calPd Figos de aſſar, 
or roaſting figs; and theſe are as ſweet 
as a wild fig, and very nouriſhing, be- 
ing eaten roaſted with cinnamon and ſu- 
gar. The pulp or fleſh within is white 
and red, with ſome ſmall tender black 
ſeeds, which are alſo eaten. They are 
n green, and ripen and turn yel- 
ow in the houſe, like winter melons. 
The other ſort is calPd Figos de Orta, or 
garden-figs; theſe are ſweeter, better 
taſted, and eaten raw, but not ſo large 
as the others, tho* they have the ſame 
feeds. As for their nature, theſe are 
cold, and the others hot; both of them 
ripen at any time of the year, 


See Cut Number I. 


The Manguera or Mango-tree is as Mags 
high as a good pear-tree, but has larger tree. 


and ſofter leaves. The Mango it bears is 
weighty and flat, and hangs downwards 
by a long ſtalk. Without they are green, 
and the pulp within the ſhell is white and 
yellow. There are ſeveral ſorts of them 
and variouſly taſted. | 

Some are call'd Mangas Carreiras and 
Mallaias, others of Nicholas Alfonſo, o- 
thers Saſias, and others by other names, 
all of them exceeding any Zuropean fruit 
in delicate taſte. They are ripe in May, 
June and July, tho' there are ſome in 
January and February. They are of a 
very hot nature, and are gather'd from 
the tree like all other Indian fruits, green, 
coming afterwards to their maturity and 
perfection in three days keeping in the 
houſe. 


The Caramboleira, or Carambola-tree, Caran':- 
is as big as a plum-tree, and bears ſuch 


a leaf. The fruit call'd Carambola, 
when ripe, is white within and yellow 
without, ſhap'd exactly like a lemmon, 
with four or five kernels, and it bas a 
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The Figueira, or fig-tree is a plant Fig ue. 
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ſour taſte like a lemmon. The Portu- The Fangomeira, or Jangoma-tree is GrvierL 
gueſe preſerve them becauſe they are very large, all prickly, and with ſmall 1695. 
cooling. The tree bloſſoms and bears leaves. The Jangomas the Portugueſe Na , 
ſeveral times a year. | ma- 


call Adam's fruit, being of the ſhape ot tres. 
Anima The Anoneira, or Anona-tree is very a walnut, purple without and red with- 
tree. large, and produces the fruit call'd Auo- in, and has two ſtones. The taſt of it 
na in March and April. It is as big as is a mixture of ſour, ſweet, and bitterith 
a pear, red and yellow without, whitiſh like a medlar. They are in ſeaſon No- 
within, and full of a ſoft, ſweet, and wember, December, and Fanuary. 
pleaſant ſubſtance, which is eaten with The Brindeiera, or Brindon-tree 18 
a ſpoon; but it has ſome hard black as tall as a pear-tree, but has ſmaller 
kernels. I do not know how to deſcribe leaves. The Brindones or fruit it bears 
it better; becauſe it is nothing like any in February, March, and April, are a 
ſort of fruit in Europe. | ſort of fruit like our golden pippins ; but 
Autre. The Ateira, or Ata-tree is as big as their rind is harder, tho? the pulp or fleth 
an apple: tree, ꝓut with ſmall leaves. Its of it is red, viſcous and ſharpiſh, which 
fruit call'd Ata is like that of the pine- they chew and ſuck the juice, and has - 
tree, green without, and within white three ſoft kernels within it. The Por- 
and ſoft with black ſeeds, ſo that it is Zrgvreſe make ſauce of the rind. 
eaten with a ſpoon. It is ſweeter than the The Carandeira, or Caranda- tree is Caranda- 
Auona. ſmelling both of amber and roſe- low and thorny, with leaves like an tree. 
water. It ripens in November and De- orange- tree. The fruit of it call'd Ca- 
cember. randa, is no other than wild grapes of 
Cajus- The Cajuyera, or Cajus-tree is not Indoſtan; reddiſh without and white 
tree. very tall, but thick of boughs and within, with ſeeds. It is ripe in April, 
leaves. The fruit is like an apple red and May. 
and yellow without. It is ſingular in The Jambos of Malaca are tall trees 
this, that all other fruit having the with long flender leaves. The fruit of 
ſtone within, this has it at the top it calPd alſo 7ambos, are as big as ſmall 
rais'd like a green chreſt; ſmelling to apples and of the fame taſte, but ſmell 
which, a Spaniſh preacher and miſſioner like roſe-water. The outward rind is 
told me, did much help the memory; yellowiſh, within of a cinnamon colour, 
and that he by that means ſoon made and there are two ſtones looſe from the 
himſelf maſter of the longeſt ſermon. I pulp. They begin to ripen in January, 
never had experience of it, nor will I and hold to the end of April. 
vouch for what he ſaid. What I can ſafe- The Papayera is a plant that does not Papaya: 
ly atteſt is, that breaking the ſtone, the grow above twenty ſpans high, and the*<- 
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kernel within it roaſted, taſtes like an 
almond, and raw like a new nut. This 
fruit ripens between February and May. 
Cutting it in quarters, ſteeping it in cold 
water, and then chewing it, there comes 
from it a cool juice, good for all ob- 
ſtructions in the breaſt. 

The Jamboleira, or Fambolon-tree 
grows wild, and has the leaves like a 
lemmon- tree; but the fruit is ſo de- 
licious, that an Indian woman coming 
to Lisbon, loath'd all the beſt fruit in 


Europe, remembring her lov'd Zambolon. 


They hang on the boughs like cherries, 
or olives, and have the red colour of 
the one and the ſhape and ſtone like the 
other. The Indians eat it with ſalt, but 
I raſting them in the garden of the The- 
atins where I was entertain'd, did not 
think them ſo pleaſant to the palate of 
Europeans ; becauſe they taſte ſomewhat 
like a ſervice apple, and to eat many of 
them makes the belly ſwell extreamly. 


Their ſeaſon is generally in April and 
May. 


See Cut Number II. Page 211. 


body of it is under a, ſpan diameter, but 
ſo ſoft that it is eaſily cut with a knife. 
The leaf is broad like that of a Pomptor. 
The Papayas it produces, hang like cluſ- 
ters of grapes about the top of the trunk, 
where they ripen and grow bigger, one 
after another. In the Portugueſe domi- 
nions in India they call theſe the Feſwits 
melons, becauſe they taſte like melons, 
and thoſe fathers like them ſo well, that 
they have them every day at dinner. 
They are ſhap'd like them at Berengena 
(a fruit well known in Spain, but not in 
England) but twice, or three times as 
big. As to colour, they are green and 
yellow without, and yellowiſh within, 
with little black ſeeds or itones in them, 
like elder-berries. This fruit grows all 
the year about. 


The Jaquera, or Zaqua-tree is as big Jagucs 
as a laurel with green and yellow leaves. Lee. 


The fruit it produces is the biggeſt 
in the world, or at leaſt that ever I 
ſaw ; for no man can carry above one 
of them; and ſome of them are four 
ſpans long, and a ſpan and a half dia- 
meter. It being impoſſible for the 

boughs 
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Srustii boughs to bear ſuch a weight, nature has 
1965. providently order'd it ſhould grow out 
at the foot of the tree; and in the iſland 
of Ceylon and at Malaca, under ground 
upon the root; and they know when it 
is ripe by the ſinell that comes from it. 
The rind is yellow and green, but prick- 
ly, and with ſome ſtiff points like, thoſe 
about the collars of maſtiffs. With- 
in it there are many yellow ſeparations 
like thoſe in an orange, with each of 
them a kernal in it, like an acorn; 
which roaſted, taſts like a cheſtnut. This 
fruit is gather'd from May till Septem- 
| ber. | | 
Zerbe The white Famboyera, or Jambo-tree 
ret. of India is as high as a laurel. The 
leaf is ſmall, the bloſſom like the o- 
range - flower, and the fruit like a pear, 
white and red without, and white within 
(wich a ſtone) of the ſmell and taſte of 
a cherry. They are ripe in January, 
February, and March; and two or three 
: times from the ſame plant. 
Pear. tree. The Pereira or Pear-tree is no large 
tree, but thick, and has ſmall leaves. 
The fruit without is green and yellow, 
like a pear ; within it is white and ſoft, 
with tender ſeeds, and taſts like an o- 
ver-ripe pear. It makes excellent con- 
ſerve, or preſerve, and laſts all the year, 
Cinnamon- The Cinnamon-tree, tho' it bears no 
tree. fruit is precious for its bark; which be- 
ing taken off grows on the tree again, 
to yield the owner more profit. The 
beſt grows in the iſland of Ceylon; for 
that of Manila and other places is wild, 
and has not ſo fragrant a ſmell. 
Terangja- The Torangja is a tree brought from 
hk Africk, {mall and prickly. Its fruit is 
like a large round lemmon, with a thick 
yellowiſh rind, and red within, of the 
taſte of an orange. Tis in ſeaſon in 
Oclober and November. 
Bilimbin- The Bilimbeira is as big as a plumb- 
— tree, with thin leaves, and bears Bilim- 
biries all the year. The colour of it is 
greeniſn; its ſhape like a long pompi- 
on; the taſte ſharp, and good to make 
ſauce, or preſerve. They are all eaten, 
becauſe they have no ſtone. 


See Cut Number III. Page 211. 


"dmeabss The Amcaleira or Amcale-tree is as 
tree, big as a pear- tree. The fruit of it by 
the Portugueſe call'd Amcale, grows out 
of the thick part of the branches. Its 
ſhape is like a golden pippin, with ſtreaks 
like a melon on the outſide ; the fleſh 
within is white, and has a ſtone. They 
make good ſweet-meats of it, the natu- 
ral taſte being a pleaſant tartneſs. They 
are ripe in February, March, and April, 


The Ananamzeira is a plant like our Suan. 
houſe-leek, producing Ananas, which Plant, 


the Spaniards call Pinas, one, two, three, 
or more according to the higneſs of the 
plant. This fruit is round and prickly, 
a ſpan long, and above a ſpan diame- 
ter, riſing like a very great artichoack. 
The pulp within which ſmells like muſk, 
is hard, yellow, and partly whitiſh. Its 
taſte between ſweet and ſower, but ve 
pleaſant, eſpecially if peel'd and put into 
ſugar and water. Some gather it be- 
fore it is ripe, and make 1t very ſweet 
with ſugar; and from India they ſend 
great quantities into Spain, where it is 
much valu'd. It is whajſpme, but ſo 
hot, that if a knife be left ſticking in it 
a day, it loſes its temper and is ſpoil'd. 
br ſeaſon of ripening is from April till 
July. 


See Cut Number IV. Page. 211. 


The Mogareira is a plant which from Mogerin- 
February, till the end of May, bears a Plant. 


moſt beautiful white flower call'd Mo- 
garin. Its ſmell, tho? like it, is much 
more fragrant than that of the Faſmin 
beſides this difference, that the Jaſmin 
has but ſix leaves, and the Mogarin a- 
bove _ Father Salvador Galli told 
me that ſeveral plants were ſent to Lisbon 
in earthen pots, for ſome Portugueſe lords; 
and particularly for the duke of Tuſcany, 
who had a great mind to them ; but thar 
it was not known whether they arriv'd 
there freſh, being to cut the equinoctial 
line twice. The flower very well de- 
ſerves to be in any royal garden, and 
the more becauſe it is found no where 
but in Indoſtan. 


The A/afreira is bigger than a plumb- Safron- 
tree, and in India produces Safron. ute. 


The flower has a yellow bottom and ſix 
white leaves, and ſerves the Portugueſe 
as ours does in Europe, to ſeaſon their 
meat, but is not ſo good. There is this 
ſingular in this tree, that the flowers 


come out in the night, and almoſt all 
the year about. 


The Pimenteira is but a low plant Pepper. 
which grows againſt any tree or wall, Pau. 


and bears the pepper in cluſters like 
grapes. When ripe it is red, but the 
Indians burn and make it black, that it 
may not ſerve for ſeed elſewhere. It 
comes in March, April, and May. 


The Beteleira is a tender plant like B 
ivy, which runs up a ſtick. Its leaf is Pant. 


the delight of the A/iaticks ; for men 
and women, from the prince to the 
peaſant, delight in nothing more than 
chewing it all day in company; and 
no vilit begins or ends * this 

erb. 
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herb. Before it, they always chew the 
Areca above deſerib'd, that the coolneſs 


of the other; and they lay a littlewif- 
ſolv'd lime on the Betel-leaf, to colour 
and ſoften its biting taſte. It ſpends not 
ſo well in any part of. Aja as in the Phil- 
lippine iſlands, where the Areca is ſoft 


dinary good. The Spaniard make a com- 
poſition of both herbs with lime, which 
they call Buyo, and carry it in curious 
little boxes, to chew it every moment a- 
broad and at home. The Betel makes 
the lips ſo fine, red, and beautiful, that 
if the Italian ladies could, they would 
q purchaſe it for the weight in gold. 

” Punz-tree. The trees and flowers hitherto defcrib'd 
are the beſt in Indoſtan; but there are 
many more not to be deſpis'd. One of 
them they call Puna, ſo tall and ſtrait 
that it may ſerve for maſts for ſhips. It 
produces a red fruit, in which there are 
twelve or more ſeeds, as big as acorns, 
and of the taſte of pine-apple-kernels. 
But they eat them boil'd, that they may 
not cauſe the head-ach. 

Indian There are alſo Indian- apples as big as 
pples. a walnut, with a ſtone as a plum, and ill 
taſted. The tree is ſmall and has very 
little leaves. 

The tamarinds of Indoſtan are extra- 
ordinary good, and there is plenty of 
them about the fields. The tree is large 
and bears the fruit with a cod, like our 
beans. 

Undi-tree, The Scararagam- tree bears fruit of a 
greeniſh colour, and as big as a wall- 
nut. They are call'd Undis, and are of 
a pleaſant taſte. 

Chianpin The Chiampim of China is an odorife- 
tone. Vol. IV. 


of this, as they ſay, may temper the heat 


and eaſy to chew, and the Betel extraor- 
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rous White flower, whichipreſerv'd, con- Gru 
trary to the nature of other flowers, grows 1695. 
hard, and is ſweet and pleaſant in the 
mouth. This tree is like a little plan- 

tree. There is another ſort of Chiampims 

with two leaves ſtrait, white, and long, 

and as many red winding about below, 

and this grows not on a- tree, but on a 

low plant, on the ground. 

The Omlam-tree bears a ſort of fruit Onlan- 
like a ruddy-almond, and a long flower, tree. 
beautiful and fragrant enough. 
 Quegadam-cheroza is an odd ſort of a W294an 
great yellow flower, with long green and“. 
prickly leaves. 

The Majericam is a flower of ſmall Majericam 
22 green, and growing out of a little 

erb. X 
The Padolim is a green plant, produ- Padolim. 
cing a ſightly flower, and a long fruit, 
like an European cucumber. 

The Pacbaa is alſo a green flower, co- Pachaz. 
—_— a low plant. | | 

The Tindolim, is a plant bearing a red 7inim. 
flower, and a fruit of the ſame colour 
of the ſhape of a ſmall lemmon. 

The Inbama Cona is a fruit white with- Ihn 
in, growing under ground like potatos, Cn. 
but much bigger, weighing many pounds. 

BoiPd, it is better than potatos. 

There are many more ſorts of fruit, 
beſides thoſe here mention'd, as well of 
the country, as brought from other parts 
as the Batatas, the Inbame, which boil'd 
or roaſted, taſte like cheſtnuts, pomegra- 
nates, lemmons, and ſome few grapes; 
and as for garden-ware, Berengenas (be- 
fore-mentioned) pompions, beets, rad- 
diſhes, coleworts, melons of all ſorts, 
cucumbers, and many more brought our 
of Perſia and Europe, 


The End of the Firſt BOOK. 
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Aving teſolv'd with my ſelf, 

ever ſince my firſt ſetting out, 

to fee the court and camp of 
che Great Mogul, who is one 
of the 2 princes in Aſia, without 
regardi or expence; tho? friends 
EN ee to diſſwade me, 


by repre Du; the many hazards and 
hardſhips I muſt meet with in travelling 
over rugged mountains, and among Pa- 


gan and Mabometan princes ; yet I held 
my firſt purpoſe, and reſolv'd to ven- 
ture upon it whatſoever happened. In 
order to it, I hir'd a Begarine, or Cana- 
rine of St. Stepben, a village near Goa, 
to carry my provilion for ſome days, and 
utenſils for dreſſing of meat; being ſure 
to find nothing by the way; and. becauſe 
he ſpoke not the language of the Moguls, 
T took a boy of Golconda ; who, befides 
his mother-tongue, had learn'd Portu- 
gueſe, to be my interpreter there. This 
done, I committed my baggage to father 
Hippolito Viſconti, a Milaneſe, and regu- 
lar clergyman of the Theatins ; deſiring 
him, during my abſence, to change my 
money into pieces of eight, to ſerve me, 
when I came back, in my voyage to Chi- 
ua carrying along with me no more 
than was juſt neceſſary for my journey, 
as I was advis'd by father Galli, who told 
me it would be all taken from me on the 
mountains by the cuſtom-houſe officers ; 
and that when his money was gone, they 
had taken from him the very Andora. 
Friday the 4th, the porter and interpre- 
ter coming to tell me all was ready, I ſet 
out, leaving my own ſervant. in the mo- 
naſtery, that I might have the leſs to care 
for. I found the paſs of Daugi, where I 
was to take boat for Ponda, was ſtopp'd 
by order of the arch-biſhop ; who gover- 
ning during the vice-roy's abſence, had 


directed that no perſon ſhould be ſuffer'd: 
to paſs into the infidel's country, with- 
out his particular leave. Therefore lea- 
ving the porter and interpreter to look to 
my things, I went. in a boat to ſpeak to 
that prelate at his little country-houſe 3 
where he preſently gave me a pats under 
his own hand. Then taking another boat 
about noon, I coaſted along the city- 
wall on the channel, paſſing, at the end 
of four miles. by the fort of St. Blaſe, 
on which there are eight pieces of cannon; 
and two miles further, by the caſtle of 
St. James, where are twelve guns. Here 
ſhewing the governour my paſs, he gave 
me _ to croſs the channel into the 
Mogu!t's country. 

We ſtay*d 4, while in a cottage 
belonging to the guards, there being 
neither man nor beaſt to be found, to 
carry the baggage of an Armenian, and 
a Moor that had join'd me. Ar laſt, 
ſeeing night drew on, we forced ſome 
Gentiles of the village of Arcolna to car- 
ry them. There being nothing to be 
bought in this place, the Armenian and 
the Moor made ſhift with a little rice half 
boil'd, and ſo little of it that the grains 
ſwam on the water, which afterwards 
ſerved them for drink. I paſs'd the 
night under ſome cocoa-trees without 
fleep, becauſe of the great noiſe of drums 
and cries of the idolaters, who celebra- 
ted the feaſt of Siminga, at the full 
moon. 

Saturday the 5th, before we fet out, 
the Armenian and Moor fill'd their bel- 
lies with Cachiari; which is a compoſi- 
tion of rice, kidney-beans, and lentils, 
pounded and boiPd together, as was 
ſaid, at the end of our ſecond part. For 
want of beaſts to carry my luggage to 
Ponda, which was twelve miles off, 8 
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A Pagad. 


took three Gentiles, and was forc'd againſt 
my will to make uſe of a cudgel upon 
them, becauſe they will never do good 
ſervice either for fair words, or money, 
but run away as ſoon as they can; and 
on the other ſide, when thraſh'd, they 
will load themſelves like aſſes, 

The ſun was ſo hot, that at very ſhort 
diſtances we were oblig'd to reſt, and 
refreſh us with melons, and fruit of the 
country. At Mardol it took us up much 
time to eat a Jacca, which was fo large, 
that a man could ſcarce carry it. The 
idolaters would eat none of it, for they 
will not taſte any thing that is cut by 
us, tho' ſtarving for hunger; and I was 
told ſome of them had been ſo obſtinate, 
as to continue five days without eating on 
this account. 

In this village of Mardol, there is a 
famous Pagod. The way into the court 
is over a cover'd bridge of three ar- 
ches, up to which there are two ſtair- 
caſes. On the right of this court is an 
octangular ſtructure, conſiſting of ſeven 
rounds of ſmall columns, with hand- 
ſome capitols, and little windows in 
the intervals, one of which ſerves for a 
door. They ſay this was built to 
lights in on the feſtivals of their idols, 
as was the other place, like it, on the 
left, not yet finiſh'd. About the porch, 
and before the arches of the aforeſaid 
bridge, there are ſeveral ſhops; but all 
is gone to ruin ſince the Mogul has ta- 
ken that country from the king of Vi- 
ſapor, on account of the wars with Sa- 
vagi. The Pagod is at the further end 
of the court. The firſt room is like a 
little hall, longer than it is broad, the 
roof ſupported by ſix ſmall wooden co- 
lumns on each fide, curiouſly carv'd with 
figures on them, about them there are 
low branches to fit down. Within it is 
another room, like the firſt, but leſs ; 
and further on upon the right is a little 
room curiouſly painted, with ſeveral 
figures, which have on their heads, 
ſome of them pyramidal caps, and o- 
thers a crown like that the pope wears. 
There is alſo a figure with four hands, 
two whereof hold a ſtaff, one a look- 
ing-glaſs, and the other reſts on its 
fide ; by it ſtand women with five veſ- 
ſels on their heads, one upon another. 
There are beſides ſeveral monſters, beaſts 
and birds, as flying horſes, cocks, pea- 
cocks, and others. The Pagod ſtands 
Oppoſite to the door, in a little dark 
round room, at the foot of a ſmall 
tower, where there is a carv'd ſtone 
cover'd like a tomb. There is a wind- 
ing way on the out-ſide up to the top 
af the tower, and to the chambers of 
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the idolatrous prieſts. On one ſide of GemeLLy 
the ſecond room I mention'd, before a . 1695. 
little door, ſtood the bier they uſe to 


ling a 
Plains, I came late, and ver 
Ponda, There I found 4 ſmall camp of 


carry their idol in proceſſion. On the 


ſame ſide is another Pagod ſhut up, with 
a ciſtern before it, cover'd with a cu- 


pola, and has a ſmall ròom in the mid- 
dle. Behind the aforeſaid Pagod, is one 


of thoſe trees they call of the Baniaus, 


and under ir the bath, or pool, with 


large ſtone-ſteps about it for the Geztiles 
to go down, and waſh them of their un- 


cleanneſs. 

—_— forward again, after travel- 
ong time over mountains and 

weary to 


the Mogul's forces; and among them 
Francis de Miranda, born in the iſland 
of Salzete, who receiv'd me very civil- 
ly. He had ſerv'd there as a ſoldier of 
fortune ſixteen years, with the pay of 


ſeventy" five Roupies of ſilver a month, 


which ate worth forty five crowns of 


Naples. Thoſe troops were come that 


ſame day from Bichiolin, with the Divan, 
or receiver of the king's revenue of Ponda, 
and above 700 villages, who has 7000 
Rouptes a month, and 1000 horſe under 
him, 'Whoſe pay is a Roypie a day, he was 
to take poſſeſſion of the government of 
the lower fort of Ponda, and of the 
office of Suba, of that territory, which 
among us is like a major-general ; and 
this becauſe the true governour had ſent 
ſome of his ſoldiers to Bichiolin, to com- 
mit acts of hoſtility againſt the Divan, 
ſo that there had been men kill'd and 
wounded on both ſides. Ech. laſcampani- 
Suba refuſing to obey, unleſs he were 
firſt paid what was due to his ſoldiers, 
and the more, becauſe the Divan had 
no commiſſion from the king, but on- 
ly a letter of advice from his ſollici- 
tor, therefore the two parties contend- 
ed, and threatned one another. The 
Divan now ſaid he would drive him out 
of his fort with the cannon from the 
upper; when on Sunday the 6th, about 
ſun- ſetting, there was heard a confus'd 
noiſe of drums and trumpets, ſuch, that 
J taking it for a warlike found, laid hold 
of my gun, but it was for the coming 
of a meſſenger ſent by the king, who 
brought the Divan a veſt, and commiſ- 
ſion for both employments. 

Seven hundred horſe and foot ſtood 
at their arms before the Divan's tent, 
and two companies of ſixteen Gentiles, 
each danc'd confuſedly to the found of 
drums, fifes, and trumpets. Ir being 
then a fort of carnaval thoſe people ob- 
ſerve every year for five days, they went 
about like mad-men, in red veſts, * and 

little 
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Genet: little turbants of the ſame colour call'd 
"I , Chiras, throwing red duſt on all they 
Wh et to die them; as we uſe among us to 
do with black duſt. = | 
The cete- The Divan, who was a grey-headed 
mony of old man about ſixty five years of age, 
receiving mounted a horſeback, with /a, pair of 
er! 17 9 a horſeback before him; 
veſt from and follow'd by a Palanchine, another 
the Magul. pair of 8 on a camel, and 
a medley of horſe and foot naked, who 
went in a diſorderly manner, like fo 
many goats. They had ſeveral colours, 
ſome of calico, with a trident on them, 
and ſome of filk, with Perſian chara- 
cters and flames in the middle, all car- 
ty'd by foot-ſoldiers. The Divan be- 
ing come to a tent, erected for that 
E near a Moſque, two musket-ſhot 
rom his own, he all , and after 
paſſing ſome compliments with the kng's 
meſſenger, and perſons of note that 
were with him, put on the Chira him- 
felf on his head, whilſt the meſſenger 
held the faſh to him. Then the tat- 
ter took a veſt, or garment of green 
ſilk, with gold ſtripes, and put it on 
the Divan, and then two ſaſhes about 
his neck, his ſcimiter hanging by his 
fide. The Divan laid his hand on the 
E five times, and as often on his 
ead, in thankſgiving to the king who 
had honour'd Bo with that preſent. 
Then ſitting down, his friends and re- 
finue came to congratulate with him, 
and ſome to preſent him with Rouptes, 
which he gave to the meſſenger, but 
they were very few. They call this 
preſent Nazar, that is, a goodly ſight 3 
and the cuſtom is deriv'd from the co- 
ronation of kings, when the noble-men 
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which is alſo of earth, and 


of cannon. 


overn'd by 
the Saba, has a garriſon of about 400 


horſe and foot, and ſeven ſmall pieces 
There was formerly an- 


other fort on a higher ground; but Don 


Francis de Tavora, vice-roy of Goa, be- 


ſieging it twelve years before this time, 


-with a body of 10000 men, in a ſhort 
time made a large breach in it. Savagi, 


to whom it belong'd, coming to the 


relief of it with 12000 horſe, oblig'd 
the vice-roy to raiſe his ſiege, and draw 


off. Then he went over to the ifland 
of Salzete, St. Stephen, and others near 
Goa; and having plunder'd and burn'd 
ſeveral places, carry'd many hundreds 
of the natives captives into his own 


country 3 and making them carry the 
ſtones of the fort that had been de- 2 


moliſh'd, to the top of a hill two miles 
from Ponda ſouthward; built the ſmall 


fort now ftanding, calling it. Mardan- 


r, that is, the fort of valiant men. 
This caſtle is held for the king, by a 
garriſon of 300 men, under a Kilidar, 
or Caſtellan, who has 200 Roupies a 
month, pay, aſſign'd him out of certain 
villages. It being a place held upon 
oath, he may not upon any account go 
out of the gate. 

The lower fort, and country depend- 
ing on it, taken from Savagi by the 
Great Mogul, is govern'd, as was ſaid, 
by a Suba, or general of the field, who 
receives the revenue of above 700 vil- 
lages, being therefore oblig'd to main- 
tam a certain number of ſoldiers; ſo 
that he dreins the poor country people, 
making a few cottages ſometimes pay 
thouſands of Rowpies. 
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tear, 


Monday the 7th, I ſaw the diſmal ſpe- An Indiu 
Racle of a wretched Pagan woman, the woman 


kindred of her dead husband had ob- ih hb: WE * 


tain'd at the price of great preſents from dead hue 
the Suba, to be burn'd with the dead band. 


N a great deal of gold coin; and 
ome pieces weighing above three hun- 
dred ounces, to rejoice the Mogul that 
day, who ſits on a throne ſtudded with 


jewels of an exceſſive value. When 

the ſolemnity was over, the Divan 

mounted a horſeback, and alighted a- 

5 by the pool near the Moſque; where 

tting on a carpet with pillows at his 

back, he diverted himſelf with the ſing- 

ing, and muſick of the mask*d Gentiles. 

I was told this honour coſt him 20000 

Roupies (each of them worth ſix Carlines 

of Naples) which he ſent the ſecretary, 

who had paſs'd the commiſſion in the 

King's name; for he never writes to his 

ſubjects. For all this the Suba would 

not deliver up his poſt, but keeping poſ- 

ſeſſion of the lower fort, ſaid it was all 
counterfeit. 

Ponda The city Ponda is made up of cot- 

_ city. tages, and mud-houſes ſeated in the 

midſt of \many mountains. The fort, 


„according to their wicked and un- 
— — — In the afternoon the 
woman came out well clad, and adorn'd 
with jewels, as if ſhe had gone to be 
marry*d, with muſick playing, and ſing- 
ing. She was attended by the kindred 
of both ſexes, friends, and Brachman- 
prieſts, Being come to the place ap- 

inted, ſhe went about undaunted, ta- 

ing leave of them all; after which ſhe 
was laid all along, with her head on a 
block, in a cottage twelve ſpans ſquare, 
made of ſmall wood wet with oil, but 
bound to a ſtake, that ſhe might nor 
run away with the fright of the fire. 
lying in this poſture, chewing Betel, ſhe 
aſk'd of the ſtanders by, whether they 
had any buſineſs by her to the other 
world; and having received ſeveral gifts 

an 
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je& to the Great Mogul, being oblig'd Guru: 


to ſerve him in his wars. At the end of 1695. 
two Coſſes (each Cofſe is two Italian miles) WWW 


| Crap. II. 
4 and letters from thoſe ignorant people, 
to carry to their dead friends, ſhe 
wrapp'd them up in a cloth. This 


A pannick 


done, the Brachman, who had been 
encouraging of her, came out of the 
hut, and caus'd it to be the 
friends pouring veſſels of oi her, 
that ſhe might be the ſoone uc'd 
to aſhes, and out of pain. Francis di 
Miranda told me, that as ſoon as the 
fire was out, the Brachmans would go 
gather all the melted gold, ſilver, and 
copper. This barbarous action was per- 
form'd a mile from Ponda. 

When I return'd to my tent, the 
camp had a falſe alarm, on account of 
one Moos's cutting off another's noſe. 
Some Gentiles fled upon the mountains, 
and ſo did Miranda, leaving all he had 
behind, and I endeavouring to perſwade 
him to ſtay, he anſwer'd, he muſt do as 
the reſt did. Taking my gun, powder 
and ball, I ſtood under a tree to de- 
fend my ſelf. Miranda's cook in the 
mean while laugh'd at his maſter's cow- 
ardice, ſay ing, What a brave Soldier the 
Mogul has, to allow him two Roupies and 
a half a Day : if he flies now no Body 
purſues, what will he do when he ſees an 
Enemy ? Here I ſaw them drink the juice 
of an herb they call Banghe, which, 
mix'd with water, ſtupifies like Opium. 
To this purpoſe they keep it in glaſs- 
bottles of a violet colour, made on the 
mountains of Gates, in the Mogul's ter- 
ritories, and in China. | 

There being no other conveniency of 
carriage all the way I was to go, but 
on oxen, I bought a horſe at Ponda for 
ſixty Roupies. Having got a paſs from 
the Bachei, that I might not be ſtopp'd 
by the guards on the frontiers z and 
leaving my gun to be ſent to Goa, that 
Il might not be made priſoner by Savagi's 
men, I ſer out on Fueſday the 8th, and 
travelling eight miles came to Chiam- 
fon, a village of a few mud houſes, 
with a fort of the ſame fort. Here I 
caus'd ſome meat to be dreſsd, but 
my porter going about to take a fig- 
leaf to make uſe of inſtead of a diſh, 
after the manner of India, the heathen 
woman to whom the fig-tree belong'd, 
and the reſt of the people, who came 
to her aſſiſtance, made ſuch a noiſe, 
that we were forc'd to depart. We 
travell'd through woods, as we had 
done before, and at laſt getting out of 
them, croſs'd over an arm of the fea 
in a ſmall boat, and entred the terri- 
tory of a Pagan prince call'd Sonde- Ri- 
rani-karaja, lord of ſome villages among 


the mountains, but tributary and ſub- 
Var. IV. 


we lay at the village of Kakore, conſiſt- 
ing of a few cottages under the arch of 
a Pagod. At the upper end of it, under 
a ſmall cupola, was a thing like a cham- 
ber-pot of copper, on a | Fon pedeſtal, 
with a rizor like a man's face of the ſame 
metal nail'd to it. Perhaps it might be 
an urn containing the aſhes of ſome hero 
of theirs. In the midſt of the little cu- 
pola hung a ſmall bell; and without, ma- 
ny ſmall lights. 

At might, troops of monkeys came 
leaping from one tree to another; and 
ſome of them with their, young ones ſo 
cloſe hugg'd under their belly, that tho” 
we threw many ſtones at them, we 
could not fetch down one; nor did they 
fly any further than from one tree to a- 
nother. The inhabitants of theſe vil- 
lages being for the moſt part Gentiles 
(for in India there is ſcarce a Mahome- 
tan among, fifty men) they feed them and 
take care they ſhall not be kill'd; fo 
that being grown tame they walk fa- 
miliarly in the villages and even in the 
houſes. There are ſuch incredible ſto- 
ries told of theſe creatures, that it is no 
wonder ſome blind philoſophers ſhould 
allow beaſts ſome ſort of underſtanding. 
All the Cares and blacks along the 
coaſt of Mozambique in Africk, are of 
this opinion, ſay ing they do not ſpeak, 
becauſe they will not work. 


In the kingdom of Canara a baboon A ſtory of 
taking a kindneſs to a woman, did ſo a baboon. 


infeſt her father's houſe, breaking all 
he found in it; that not knowing what 
to do, they at laſt permitted him to have 
carnal copulation with her, and ever af- 
ter to have free acceſs to her. A Portu- 
gueſe happened to paſs by that way, and 
ie at night in the Pagan's houſe, where 
ſeeing a * baboon come in, and make 
ſuch a diſturbance, he inquir'd into the 
meaning of it. The young woman's 
father anſwer'd with a ſigh, this crea- 
ture has taken away my daughter's ho- 
nour, and makes all this noiſe when he 
does not find her at home. The Poriu- 
ueſe reply'd, why do you not kill it ? 
he peaſant ſaid L was a Gentile, and 
that the queen being of the fame religi- 
on would puniſh him ſeverely ſhould he 

do it. The Portugueſe without makin 
more words of it, waited till the bealt 
came in, and ſhot it, and the idolater be- 
ing afraid to be puniſh'd, he carry'd it 
himſelf out of the cottage and bury'd it. 
The Portugueſe was requited for this kind- 
neſs with a great quantity of rice, 1 
e 
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Shui he himſelf told me fifteen years after it 
1595. happened. 


A third. 


A fourth. 


How they 


Father Cauſin writes that a ſhip being 
caſt away on the Cape of Good Hope, ſoon 
after India was diſcover'd by the Portu- 
gueſe, a woman holding faſt by a plank, 
was drove by the ſea upon an iſland. 

here a baboon had to.do with her, and 
maintain'd her for a long time in a cave 


with what he found abroad, fo that af- 


ter ſome years he had two young ones 
by her. A ſhip afterwards happening to 
touch there, the wretched woman by 
ſigns call'd for help and was deliver'd; 
but the baboon returning and finding ſhe 
was far from the ſhore was ſo enrag'd, 
that it took the two young monſters and 
kilPd them in her fight. 

It is well known that a woman in 
Brazil having had to do with a baboon, 
and conceiving, ſhe was deliver'd in due 
ſeaſon of a child with all the limbs of a 
man, but hairy, and tho* dumb it did 
all it was commanded. The Dominicans 
and Feſuits had hot diſputes about this 
creature whether it ought to be baptiz'd 
or not, and at laſt they concluded in the 
negative, becauſe begot by an irrational 
fire ; and that had the father been a 
man, and the dam a baboon it might 
have been baptiz'd. RP 

D. Antoney Mac bado de Brito, admiral 
of the Portugueſe fleet in India told me, 
that, one of theſe creatures continually 
troubling him, and breaking all it found 
in the kitchin, he once to be even with 
it, order'd a cocoa- nut to be put upon 
the fire, which ſort of fruit the monkies 
are moſt greedy of, and hid himſelf to 
ſee how that beaſt would take it with- 
out burning his paws. The cunning 
creature coming at the uſual hour and 
finding its beloved food on the fire, 
look about, and ſeeing a cat by the 
chimney, held her head in his mouth, 
and made uſe of her paws to take off 
the cocoa-nut, and then cooling it in wa- 
ter, eat it, the Portugueſe laughing to ſee 
the cat mewing about all day with the 
pain it had been put to. 

The monkeys being ſo greedy of co- 


take mon- coa - nuts has taught the Indians how to 


keys. 


catch them. They make a hole m the 
ſhell, into which the monkey runs its 
paw, and not being able to fetch it out 
full of the nut, rather than quit the hold 
it ſuffers itſelf to be taken by thoſe that 
lie in wait for them. Nor 1s that true 
which is reported, that if one of them 
be kilPd in the field the reſt will fall up- 
on him that kill'd it; for when I made 
one fall, the reſt fled. 

Wedneſday the gth, I ſet out through 
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thick woods, and travelling eight Caſſes 
came to the foot of the mountain of Ba- 
lagati, where I found the guards and other 
cuſtom-houſe-officers fo fond of other 
men's goods, that they took twelve Rou- 
pies taps two ſtrings of pearls. Having 
clim e mountain for eight miles a- 
mon dful thick woods, I came to 
the ſecond guard and cuſtom-houſe, 
where they took a Rowpie without exami- 
ning further. There being no dwelling 
to be found, I lay all night in the thick- 
eſt part of the wood (wherein India differs 
from Perſia, which is bare of trees) af- 
ter travelling twelve Coſſes, that is twen- 
ty four Indian miles. 


Thurfday the roth, the Bojata ſet out A carn 
three hours before day, and I went along of onen. 


with it for the more ſafety. This Boja- 
ta was a caravan of above three hun- 
dred, oxen loaded with proviſions for the 


camp at Galgala. The woods we pals'd 


through abounded in fruit, quite diffe- 
rent from any in Europe. There were 
ſome. not unpleaſant ; and among the reſt 


one ſort they call Gulard, which taſts Calard. 
like an European wild fig, and grows fruit. 


and ripens without any bloſſom at the 
body of the tree. That day I ſaw ſome 
wild hens, which I had never ſeen before, 
with a creſt and ' feathers that inclin'd 
to black. Ar firſt I thought they had 
been tame, but was afterwards unde- 
ceiv'd, there being never a houſe for 
many miles about. Having travell'd 
fourteen Caſſes, we came two hours be- 
fore ſun ſet to the village of Bombnali, 
belonging to the ſame prince Kiran ; 
where, tho* there was a guard call d Chi- 
aruci, they took nothing of me; perhaps 
becauſe the chief of it was not ſo barba- 
rous as the reſt, 

The road I travell'd on Friday the 11th, 
was through more open woods in which 
there were iron mines. Having gone 
eight Caſſes we came to the village of 
Chiamkan, where there was a market 
and cuſtom-houſe kept by the Gentiles, 
who ſearch'd my luggage. I lay four 
Caſſes further at Sambrani. In this place 
reſides the aforemention*d prince Sonde- 
Kiran-karaja in a fort made of earth, 
encompaſs'd with walls ſeven ſpans high. 
The village is nothing better than the 
reſt of that territory, but it has a good 
market or Bazar. The prince makes 
three Lecches of Roupies, that is, one 
hundred and eighty thouſand Neapolitan 
crowns a year of this only village; by 
which the reader may judge how cruel- 
ly the Idolaters and Mabometans oppreſs 
the people with heavy taxes. 
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CHAP. I. 


Setting out late on Saturday the 12th, 
after four miles travel we came into the 
Mogul's territories. Having paſs'd the 
prince Kiranis laſt guards on the road, 
] reſted till noon near the fort of the 
town of Alcal ; but being ready to ſet 
forwards was inform'd, the road I was 
to go was infeſted with robbers, and 
therefore I reſolv'd to ſtay for the Bojata. 
At this place there was a Paged, and in 
it an idol with a human body, but the 
face of a monkey, and a vaſt long tail 
winding about to the top of its head, 
with a little bell hanging at the end of 
it. One hand was on its ſide, and the 
other lifted up as it were to ſtrike. THEY 
call it the animating monkey, becauſe 
according to the fabulous traditions of 
thoſe people, he once fought with much 
bravery. When J perceiv*d no body took 
notice of me, I us'd to break all the idols 
that came in my way; eſpecially thoſe 
the peaſants, that conducted the Bojata, 
carry*d hanging about their necks, wrapp'd 
up in a cloth, which were of ſtone, ill 
ſhap'd, and weighing two pounds. 

Sunday the 13th, I ſet out four hours 
before day with the caravan of oxen, and 
at the end of ſix Caſſes came to Kancre a 
village conſiſting of a few houſes, where 
T din'd. Then I went five long Caſſes 
further and lay at the village of E!chi, 
which tho* made up of cottages has ex- 
cellent land for tillage and ſport ; the ſtags 
and other game feeding about tamely. 

Monday the 14th, ſetting out early 
with another Bojala, at the end of five 
Cofſes all the way a fertile ſoil, I ſtopp'd 
at Tiki a ſmall town defended by a fort 
of earth, and after dinner proceeded to 
the little village of Onor. 

Tueſday the 15th, I travelPd five Cofſes 
through a country full of green and de- 
lightful trees to Mandapur, a city made 
up of mud houſes and enclos'd with a 
low wall; but has a good fort of lime 
and ſtone on a hill. After dinner I 
went two Coſſes further to Betche a wall'd 
town, where I lay. 


Bid travel It is far different travelling through 
ing in In- t 


the Mogul's country, than thro' Perſia 
or Turky, for there are no beaſts for car- 
riage to be found, nor caravanſeras at 
convenient diſtances, nor proviſions ; 
and what is worſe there is no fafety from 
thieves. He therefore that has not a 
horſe of his own muſt mount upon an 
ox, and beſides that inconvency, muſt 
carry along with him his proviſion and 
utenſils to dreſs it; rice, pulſe and 
meal being only to be found in great 


by reaſon of the excurſions Savagi's ſol- 
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towns inhabited by the Moguiftans : At Grurirt 
night the clear ſky will be all a man's 1695. 
covering, or elſe a tree. Add to all SWW 
this the great danger of life and goods, 


diers make quite as far as the camp at 
Galgala, Beſides, the Moguls themſelyes 
are ſuch crafty thieves, that they rec- 
kon a traveller's money and cloaths their 
own ; and they will keep alang with him 
many days till his ſecurity giyes them an 
opporrunity to rob him at their eaſe. 
Sometimes one of them will pretend to 
be a traveller that is going the ſame 
way, and bears a ſtranger company, that 
he may rob him with more ſafety; for 
when he lies down to ſleep the other ar- 
tificially lets down a nooſe from the top 
of a tree, and drawing him up a little 
way, flips down to dive into his purſe. 
Had not very powerful motives preſs'd 
me forwards to ſee the court of ſo great 
a king, I ſhould not eaſily have expos'd 
my ſelf to ſo many dangers and hard- 
ſhips. Tis true, that excepting only this 
of Viſapor, which is continually haraſs'd 
with wars, the other kingdoms fubject 
to the Great Mogul are not fo inconve- 
nient for travelling; eſpecially about S4- 
ratte, and Amadabat, where neceſſaries 
for life are to be had. 

Wedneſday the 16th, having travell'd £dear-ci+ 
three Cofſes I paſs'd through a village” 
calld Kodelki, where at a dear rate I taſt- 
ed ripe grapes of Europe; and three Coſſes 
further came to Edoar, the biggeſt city 
I faw in that ſhort journey, Within the 
firſt encloſure it has a ſtone fort ill built, 
and a Bazar; in the ſecond a fort with 
a garriſon and houſes about it made of 
mud and ſtraw. All the merchants that 
come from the ſouthern parts to ſell their 
goods uſe to ſtay here, and afterwards 
go over to the camp at Galgald like 
retailers. When I paſs'd that way, this 
city was actually infeſted with the plague. 

After dinner I went five Coſſes further 
to the town of Muddol, ſeated on the 
left hand of a river, a matter of great 
conſideration on a road where I ſome- 
times drank water muddy'd by the cat- 
tle. There is a mud fort, as are the 
walls of the town, nor do the cottages 
of the natives deſerve better fortificati- 
ons. As I was getting off my horſe I fell 
ſo violently upon my fide that I could 
not breath for a quarter of an hour, and 
was in ſome danger of death ; I was ill 
of it many days after, tho* I blooded, 
and us'd other remedies. 
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CHAP. II 
The Author's arrival at Galgala, where the Great Mogul was Incamp d. 
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__ 14 urſday the 17 after riding 


Coſſes, I paſs'd through a wall'd 


town call'd Matur, and two Coſſes further 


Theking's 


quarters. 


The Me- 


to the village of Galgala where the Mo- 
gul's camp was. Croſſing the river Xiſci- 
na I came into the quatters of the Mabo- 
metans calPd Laſcaris, and ſome chriſtian 
foldiers of Agra entertain'd me. 

Friday the 18th, I went to the chriſtian 
gunners quarter to hear maſs, and found 
a convenient chappel of mud-walls, ſer- 
ved by two Canarine-prieſts, maintain'd 
by the catholicks. After maſs, Francis 
Borgia, by extraction a Venetian, but 
born at Debli, invited me to his houſe. 
He being captain of the chriſtians, an 
hour after, caus'd two Mabometans that 
had made themſelves drunk, to be cru- 
elly beaten before me, bound to a 
ſtake. When they were ſet looſe, they 
return'd him thanks for chaſtizing them, 
tying their hands on the ground firft, 
and then on their heads, after the coun- 

faſhion. | 

That ſame day the king put the que- 
ſtion to the Caf, or judge of the law, 
whether it was more for God's ſervice to 
go fight his enemies to ſpread the Mabo- 
metan ſect, or elſe to go over to Viſa- 
gor to keep the Ramazan, or their lent. 
The Caſi requir'd time to anſwer, which 

leas'd the Mogul, who was a great diſ- 
embler and hypocrite, and never did as 
he ſaid. i | 

Saturday the 19th, I went to Gulalbar 
(ſo they call the king's quarters) and found 
the king was then giving audience, but 
there was ſuch a multitude and confuſton 
that I could not have a good ſight of 
him. The king's and princes tents took 
up three miles in compaſs, and were de- 


fended every way with paliſadoes, ditches, - 


and five hundred falconets. There were 
three gates into them, one for the Aram 
or women, and two for the king and 
his court. | | 

I was told, the forces in this camp 


gul's camp amounted to 60000 horſe, and 1000000 


of foot, for whoſe baggage there were 
50000 camels, and 3000 elephants z but 
that the ſuttlers, merchants, and artifi- 
cers were much more numerous, the 
whole camp being a morng city con- 
taining 5000000 of ſouls, and abounding 
not only in proviſions, but in all things 
that could be deſir'd. There were 250 


- Bazars or markets, every Omrah, or 


general having one to ſerve his men. 


In ſhore the whole camp was thirty 
miles abbut. | 


Theſe Omrabs are oblig'd to maintain Onra:, 


a certain number of horſe and foot at 
their own expence 3 but the Mogul af- 
ſigns them the revenues of countries and 
provinces, whilſt they continue in that 
poſt. Some of them make a million and 
a half a op of theſe Giaghers, or feofs; 
others leſs, according to the number of 
ſoldiers they are to maintain. But the 
princes of the blood have the beſt, ſome 
of which are worth a million and a half 
of Roupies a month. They are not on- 
ly oblig'd to ſerve in war, but to attend 

e king at all times, tho* he only goes 
abroad to divert him. To this purpoſe 
they. all keep ſpies at court, for upon 
every failure a Gar! is taken from them, 
which is 3900 Roupies, or leſs, propor- 
tionably to every man's pay. | 

Tho' thefe generals are in ſo fair a 
way to heap wealth ; yet when they are 
found faulty, as keeping a ſmaller num- 
ber of ſoldiers than is their quota, they 
are puniſhed by pecuniary mulcts. And 
tho* they ſhould combine with the com- 
miſſaries that muſter them, it would 
avail but little: Becauſe when they die 
the exchequer is their heir, and only a 
bare ſubſiſtance is allow'd the wife, and 
for the children, they ſay the king will 
beſtow more riches on them, than he 
did on their father, whenſoever their 
faithful ſervices: ſhall deſerve it. Thefe 
generals command every one his own 
troops, without being ſubordinate to an- 
other ; only obeying a lieutenant of the 


king s, when he is not there in perſon, 
call 


being lazy and undiſciplin'd, go upon 
ſervice when they pleaſe, and there is 
no great danger. Many Frenchmen be- 
longing to the army, told me it was 4 
pleaſure and diverfion to ſerve the Mo- 
gul, becauſe they that will not fight, or 
do not keep their guards, are ſubject to 
no other penalty but loſing that days 
pay, that they are convicted of having 
tranſgreſs'd ; and that they themſelves 
did not value honour much in the ſer- 
vice of a barbarous king, who has no 
hoſpital for the wounded men. On the 
other ſide, there being no prince in the 
world that pays his ſoldiers better; a 
ſtranger that goes into his ſervice ſoon 

grows 


Book II. 


d Gium-Detol- Molt, who receives The M- 
the King's orders, to communicate them £* + £ 
to the generals. Hence it is, that they © 
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grows rich, eſpecially an European or before noon. There was alſo a gold Grey 
Perſian z but once in, it is a very hard ball between two gilt hands, hanging 1695. 


Hurſes. 


Elephants. 


Mals 
ſon. 


quarters. 


matter to get a diſcharge to go home 
to enjoy what is got, any other way 
than making an eſcape, The country 
not affording ſo many horſes as are re- 
quiſite for ſo great an army, they bring 
them out of Perſia, and Arabia, ſome 
at 1000, or 2000 Roupies purchaſe, and 
the loweſt at 400. And becauſe no 
barly grows in Indoſtan, they give them 
four pounds of boil'd lentils a day, and 
in winter they add half a 2 of but- 
ter, and as much ſugar, four ounces of 

per, and ſome dry ſtraw. With the 
Author's leave, he ſeems here to impoſe 
upon the Reader, or be himſelf impos'd 
upou worſe than Tavernier was with the 
Crabs. 

It is alſo a vaſt expence to maintain ſo 
great a number of elephants ; for every 
one of them eats at leaſt a hundred and 
forty pounds of corn every day, beſides 
leaves, green canes, ſugar, and pepper, 
ſo that the king allows ſeven Roupies a 
day for every one. He has 3000 through- 
out his empire, and three general ele- 
phants. Each of theſe has half a million 
of Roupies allowance a month, which are 
ſpent in keeping 500 other elephants that 
are under him, and 200 men that look 
to them. Ar this time there were bur 
500 belonging to the king in the held ; 
beſides thoſe belonging to the princes and 
Omrahs, who keep ſome 400, ſome 200, 
and others more or lels. 

Sunday the 20th, going to the tents of 
the king's eldeſt ſon, whoſe name was 
Scialam. I found about 2000 ſoldiers 
horſe and foot drawn up, expecting the 
prince, who came from his father's quar- 
ters. Waiting, I ſaw his ſon come out 
and mount a horſeback ro go meet his 
father ; as ſoon as he ſaw him, peta end 
ed in token of reſpect. Scialam was mey 
five years of age, tall, and full-body'd, 
with a thick long beard, which began to 
be grey. Having ſuch a title to the 
crown, many thouſands of the ſoldiers 
are of his faction; who being impriſon'd, 
continu'd reſolute, refuſing to receive any 
other pay, notwithſtanding he reliev'd 
them but meanly. 


Theking's Monday the 21ſt, by the means of a 


chriſtian of Agra, and an eunuch his 
friend, I had the fortune to be admitted 
to a private audience of the king. In 
the firſt court of the king's quarters, 
which had two doors, in a large tent 
I faw kettle-drums, trumpets eight ſpans 
long, and other inſtruments, which uſe 
to ſound at certain hours of the day 


and night, according as occaſion re- 


quires ; and that day made their noiſe 
Yor, IV. 


by a chain; the king's enſign, which 
is carry'd on the elephants, when they 
march. I paſs'd on into the ſecond 
court, and then into the royal tents, 
and king's apartments, adorn'd with ſilks 
and cloth of gold. Finding the king in 
one of theſe rooms, ſitting after the 
country manner, on rich carpets, and 
pillars embroider'd with gold. Having 
made my obeiſance after the Mogul fa- 
ſhion, I drew near, the ſame chriſtian 
being my interpreter. He ask'd me of 
what kingdom of Europe I was, how 
long I had been come thence, where 
I had been, and what I came to his 
camp for, whether I would ſerve him, 
and whither I deſign'd to go? I an- 
ſwered accordingly, that I was a Nea- 
Politan, and came thence two years be- 
fore; during which time I had ſeen 
Egypt, the Grand Seignior's dominions, 
and the Perſian monarchy, that I was 
now come into his camp, only out of 
curioſity to ſee the greateſt monarch 
in Aſia, as his majeſty was, and the 
4 ary of his court and army ; that 

ſhould have reckoned it a great ho- 
nour to ſerve him, did not affairs of the 
— importance call me home, after 
eeing the empire of China. He then 
ask'd me concerning the war betwixt 
the Turk and European princes in Hun- 
gary, and having anſwer'd to the beſt of 
my knowledge, he diſmiſs'd me, the 
time of the publick audience drawing 
near. I return'd into the ſecond court, 
enclos'd with painted calicoes, ten ſpans 
high all about. Here on the fide next 
the king's apartment, the tent to give 
audience in, was ſupported by two great 
poles, being cover'd on the outſides 
with ordinary red ſtuff, and with finer 


within, and ſmall taffeta curtains. Un- 


der this tent was a ſquare place, rais'd 
four ſpans above the ground, enclos'd 
with filver baniſters, two ſpans high, 
and cover'd with fine carpets. Six 
ſpans further in the middle was an- 
other place rais'd a ſpan higher, at the 
angles whereof there were four poles 
cover'd with filver, reaching to the top 
of the tent. Here ſtood the throne, 
which was alſo ſquare, of gilt wood, 
three ſpans above the reſt; to get up to 
it there was a little ſilver footſtool. 
On it there were three pillows of bro- 
cade, two to ſerve on the ſides, and one 
at the back. Soon after the king came 
leaning on a ſtaff forked at the top, ſe- 
veral Omrahs and abundance of cour- 
tiers going before him. He had on a 
white veſt ty'd under the right arm, 
| L1! accor- 
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Gentiles, who tie it under the left. The 
Cira or turbant of the ſame white ſtuff, 
was tied with a gold web, on which an 
emeraud of a vaſt bignefs, appear'd a- 
midſt four little ones. He had a ſilk 
ſaſh, which cover'd the Catari or Indian 
dagger hanging on the left. His ſhoes 
were after the Mooriſh faſhion, and his 
legs naked without hoſe. Two ſervants 
put away the flies, with long white horſe- 
tails; another at the ſame time keeping 
off the ſun, with a green umbrello. 
He was of a low ſtature, with a large 
noſe, ſlender, and ſtooping with age. 
The whiteneſs of his round beard, was 
more viſible on his olive-colour'd skin. 
When he was ſeated they gave him his 
ſcimiter and buckler, which he laid 
down on his left ſide within the throne. 
Then he made a ſign with his hand 
for thoſe that had buſineſs to draw near 
who being come up, two ſecretaries 
ſtanding, took their petitions, which they 
deliver'd to the king, telling him the 
contents. I admir'd to ſee him indorſe 
them with his own hand, without ſpe- 
ctacles, and by his chearful ſmiling coun- 
tenance ſeem to be pleas'd with the em- 
ployment. 


Reviewof In the mean while the elephants were 
the cle- review'd, that the king might ſee what 


condition they were in, and whether 
the Omrabs they were committed to, ma- 
naged them well. When the Cornaccia 
(that is he who rides them) had unco- 
ver'd the elephant's crupper, for the 
king to view it, he made him turn his 
— towards the throne, and ſtriki 

him on it three times, made him do his 
ſubmiſſion as often, by lifting up and 
lowering down his trunk. Then came 
Scialam's ſon and grandſon, who having 
twice made their obeiſance to the king, 
each time putting their hand to the 
ground, on their head, and on their 
breaſt, ſate down on the firſt floor of 
the throne on the left. Then Azam-Scia 
the king's ſon coming in, and making 
the ſame ſubmiſſions, he fate down on 
the ſecond ſtep, which we faid was rais'd 
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Grier according to the faſhion of the Mabo- 
. 1095: metans, to diſtinguiſh them from the 


above the other. Theſe princes wore 
ſilk veſts with flowers of ſeveral colours, 
Cira's adorn'd with precious ſtones, gold 
collars, jewels, rich ſaſhes, ſcimiters, and 
bucklers hanging by their ſides. Thoſe 
that were not of the blood-royal, made 
three obeiſances. 

On the right hand, without the tent, 
ſtood a hundred musketiers and more 
mace-bearers, who had clubs on their 
ſhoulders with filver globes at the ends. 
Theſe were clad in cloth of ſeveral co- 
lours. There were alſo ſeveral porters 
with ſtaves in their hands, that no perſon 
might go in without being introduc'd. 

On the left of the tent were the royal 
enſigns held up on ſpears by nine per- 
ſons, clad in veſts of crimſon velvet, all 
adorn'd with gold, and with wide fleeves, 
and ſharp collars hanging down behind, 
He that ſtood in the middle held a ſun ; 
the two on his ſides two gilt hands 
next them ſtood two others, each hol- 
ding two horſes tails dy'd red. The 
other four had the ſpears cover'd, fo 
that there was no ſeeing what they 
held. Without the encloſure of the roy- 
al tents, ſeveral companies and troops 
of horſe and foot ſtood at their arms; 
and elephants with vaſt ſtandards, and 
kettle-drums on them, which were bea- 
ten all the time. When the audience 
was over, the king withdrew in the 
ſame order he came out; ſo did the 
princes 3 ſome getting into Palanchines, 
and others mounting ſtately horſes, co- 
ver'd with gold and precious ſtones. 
The Omrabs, who had ſtood all the 
while, return'd alſo to their tents, fol- 
low'd by many elephants, ſome with 
ſeats on them, and ſome with colours 
flying, and attended by two troops 
of horſe, and two companies of foot. 
The Cattual, who is like a provoſt-mar- 
ſhal againſt thieves, rode with a great 
trumpet of Jun copper, eight ſpans 
long, carry'd before him by a Moor 
a-foot. That fooliſh trumpet made me 
laugh; becauſe it made a noiſe much 
like that our ſwineherds make, to call 
together their ſwine at night. 


CHAP. IL 


The Artifices, and cruel Practices of the M 


ogul now reigning, to poſſeſs him- 


ſelf of the Empire. 


notorious enough, that the ſucceſ- 
ion of this great monarchy rather de- 
pends on force than right; and that, 
(if it ſo happen, that the ſons expect 
their father's death) they at laſt deter- 


Eee has long ſince made it 


min the title of birth- right by the event 
of a battle; but this Mogul we have 
ſpoken of, added fraud to force, by 


which he deſtroy'd not only his brothers, 
but his father. 


When 
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Caar. III. 

Scia-ge- When Scia-geban had reign'd forty 
kin, Fa- years, more like a father than a king, 
cher to being at the age of ſeventy years, fit- 
— "3" ter A any thing than love ; he became 


deſperately amorous of a Mooriſh young 
woman. His unruly paſſion prevailing, 
he gave himſelf up ſo entirely to her, 
beyond what became his age, that be- 
ing reduc'd to extream weakneſs, and 
deſpairing of his recovery, he ſhut him- 
ſelf up for three months in the Aram, 
without ſhewing himſelf to the 2 
according to cuſtom. He had ſix chil- 
dren; four of them ſons call'd, Dara, 
or Darius; the ſecond Sugiab, that is, 
valiant prince ; the third Aurenge Zeb, 
that is, ornament of the throne, and 
the laſt Morad Bakſce. The two daugh- 
ters were Begum Saheb, that is, ſupream 
rinceſs; and Rauſenora Begum, that is, 
idm princeſs, or light of princeſ- 
ſes. They take theſe names, becauſe 
there being no titles of earldoms, duke- 
doms, or the like, as is us'd in Europe; 
they cannot like our princes take the 
name of thoſe lands, for they all belong 
to the king, who gives all thoſe that 
ſerve him aſſignments at pleaſure, or pay 
in ready- money. For the ſame reaſon 
the Omrabs names are ſuch as theſe 
that follow, Thunderer, Breaker of Troops, 
Faithful Lord, the Wiſe, the Perfect, and 
the like. 
Scia-gehan _ his ſons marry'd, 


He de- * 
aſpiring to the crown, 


vides his grown powerful, 
ſons. and conſequently enemies to one ano- 
Bernie, ther, and in ſuch a condition that it 
Revolution was impoſſible to ſhut them up in the 
4. Hatt inacceſſible fortreſs of Govallor, accord- 
2 7, ing to the antient cuſtom, after much 
i. 5. 20, thinking, for fear they ſhould kill one 
another before his face, he reſolv'd to 
remove them from court. He ſent Sul- 
tan Sugiah into the kingdom of Bengala ; 
Aurenge Zeb into that of Decau; Mo- 
rad Bakſce into Guzaratte, and to Dara 
he gave Cabul and Multan. The three 
firſt went away well pleas'd, and acted 
like ſovereigns in their governments 
keeping to themſelves all the revenues, 
and maintaining armies under colour 
of awing the ſubjects, and borderin 
princes. Dara, being the eldeſt, an 
deſign'd for empire, remain'd at court, 
where the father feeding him with hopes 
of the crown, permitted all orders to 
paſs through his 2 and allow'd him 
a throne below his own among the Om- 
rabs; for having offer'd to reſign up the 
government to him, Dara refus'd it out 
of reſpect. 
They am The report being ſpread abroad, up- 
kant on Sciab-geban's ſhutting himſelf up, 
that he was dead, his ſons immediate- 
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ly arm'd to contend for their father's Gruttir 
kingdom. The cunning fox Aurenge 1605. 
Zeb, whilſt things were in this confu. 
ſion, that he might the better ſurprize 

his brother, gave out, that he had no 
9 to the crown, but had cho- 

en to become a Fachir, or poor, to ſerve 

God in ce. At the ſame time he Avrenge 
writ to his brother Morad Bakſce ac- — Yen 
quainting him, that he had always been ; 
his real friend, and had no pretenſions 

to the crown himſelf, being a profeſs'd 
Fachir ; but that Dara being unfit to 
reign, and a Kafar or idolater; and 
Sultan Sujah a Refeſis, or heretick, an 


enemy of his fore-fathers religion, and 


unworthy of the crown, he thought 
none but Morad deſerv'd it, to whom 
all the Omrahs, being acquainted with 
his valour, would willingly ſubmit. As 
for himſelf, provided he would give him 
his word, that when he came to the 
throne, he would leave him in peace 
to pray to God in ſome corner of the 
kingdom the reſt of his days, he would 
not only endeavour to aſſiſt him with 
his advice, but would join his forces 
with him to deſtroy his brother ; in 
token whereof he ſent him 100000 Row- 
Pres ; adviſing him to come with all ex- 
pedition to make himſelf maſter of the 
fort of Suratte, where the treaſure was. 
Morad Bakſce, who was neither power- 
ful nor rich, freely accepted his offer 
and money, and began immediately to 
act like a king, promiſing great rewards 
to thoſe that would ſide with him ; fo 
that he rais'd a powerful army in a ſhort 
time. Then giving the command of 
three thouſand men to Scia-Abas, a va- 
liant eunuch, he ſent him to beſiege the 
caſtle of Suratte. 

Dara would have reliev'd it, but for- 
bore it to attend his father in his ſickneſs, 
and curb Sultan Sugab, who after ſub- 
duing the kingdom of Bengala, where 
he was governour, was advanc'd with a 
powerful army into the kingdom of La- 
hor. He ſent his eldeſt fon Soliman Sce- 
cur againſt him with conſiderable forces; 
who routed his uncle, and drave him 
back into Bengala, and leaving good 
garriſons on the frontiers, he went back 
to his father Dara. 

On the other ſide, Aurenge Zeb ſent 
his ſon Sultan Mahmud, ſon-in-law to 
the king of Golconda, to Emir Gemla, 
who lay by order of Sciab-geban, at 
the ſiege of Kaliana, to defire him to 
meet him at Daulet-Abad, where he 
would communicate a matter of great 
moment to him. The Emir, who was 
well acquainted with Aurenge Zeb's ar- 
tifices, excus'd himſelf, ſaying, his 5 

ther 
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Dara, as hoſtages for his fidelity; for 
which reaſon he could not aſſiſt him 
without the ruin of what he held moſt 
dear. Having receiv'd this anſwer, Au- 
renge Zeb was no way diſcourag'd, but 
ſent Sultan Mazum, his ſecond ſon to 
the Emir; who manag'd things ſo well, 
that he perſwaded him to go with him 
to Dolet Abad, with the flower of his 
army, he having made himſelf maſter 
of Kaliana. Aurenge Zeb receiv'd him 
with extraordinary demonſtrations of af- 
fection and honour ; calling him Baba, 
and Babagi, that is, father, and lord and 
father ; and after giving him an hundred 
embraces, taking him aſide he told him, 
it was not reaſonable that his family 
being in Dara's hands, he ſhould ven- 
ture to do any thing for him publickly ; 
but that on the other hand there was 
no difficulty but might be overcome. I 
will therefore propoſe a method to you, 
ſaid he, which will not appear ſtrange 
to you, when you think on the ſafety 
of your wife and children; which is, 
that you permit me to impriſon you, 
which all the world will think is in 
earneſt, believing you are no man that 
will take it in jeſt, and in the mean 
while 1 will make uſe of part of your 
troops, of your cannon, and ſome of 
your money, which you have ſo often 
offer'd me, and will try my fortune. 
The Emir, either becauſe he was a ſworn 
friend to Aurenge Zeb, or on account 
of the great promiſes he had made him 
at other times; or elſe by reaſon he 
ſaw Sultan Mazum well arm'd ſtanding 
by him, and Sultan Mahmud looking up- 
on him with a ſtern countenance ; ſub- 


mitted to all his will, ſuffering himſelf 


to be confin'd to a room. The news 
being ſpread abroad, his men ran to 
arms to reſcue him, and being very 
numerous would have done it, had not 
Aurenge Zeb appeas'd them with fair 
words, promiſes, and gifts; ſo that 
not only the Emir's troops, but moſt of 
Sciah-gehan's _ things in confuſion, 
ſided with him. Having therefore poſ- 
ſeſs'd himſelf of the Emir's tents, ca- 
mels, and baggage, he march'd to take 
Suratie; but hearing within a few days 
that the governour had already ſurren- 
dred it to Morad Bakſce, he ſent to con- 

ratulate with him, and tell him what 
ad happened with Emir Gemla; what 
forces and money he had; and what ſe- 
cret intelligence at court; deſiring him, 
that ſince he was to go from Brampur 
to Agra, he ſhould endeavour to meet, 
and confer with him by the way. 
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GzueLit ther was not yet dead; and that all his 
1995- family was left at Agra, in the hands of 


This fell out to his mind, the two 
armies joyning with much ſatisfaction, 
Aurenge Zeb made Morad Bakſce freſh 
promiſes, proteſting over again that he 
did not aſpire to the crown; but on- 
ly come to help raiſe him to the throne, 
in oppoſition to Dara, their common 
enemy. They both mov'd towards 
Brampur, where coming to a battle with 


the army of Sciah-gehan, and Dara, Dar; 
which came to hinder them paſſing the forces de. 
river Ogene; the generals Kaſem and feted. 


Cham, and Geſſon-ſenghe were overthrown 
by the valour of Morad, with the ſlaugh- 
ter of eight thouſand Ragipr's. 


Morad Brakſce fluſh'd with the ſucceſs Himſelf 
of the battle, coveted nothing but fight-routed, 


ing; uſing all poſſible means to over- 
take the enemy; whilſt Aurenge Zeb 

rown vain, encourag'd his ſoldiers, giv- 
ing out he had thirty thouſand Moguls 
of his party among Dara's forces. Hav- 
ing taken me reſt, they fought the ſe- 
cond battle at Samongher, where Morad 
Bakſce, tho* wounded by the general Ram- 


ſenghe-rutle, fighting couragiouſly, kill'd 


him. Whilſt the event of the battle was 
{till dubious, the traitor Calil-ultab-kan, 
who commanded thirty thouſand Mo- 
guls, with whom he might have routed 
the enemy, did not only go. over to 
Aurenge Zeb, but falſly perſwaded Dara 
to come down from his elephant, and 
get a horſe-back, and this to the end 
that the ſoldiers not ſeeing him, might 
ſuppoſe he was kill'd, and ſo diſmay 'em. 
It fell out as he deſign'd, for being all 
ſeiz'd with fear, they fled to eſcape Au- 
renge Zeb, Thus Dara on a ſudden loſt 
the victory he had almoſt gain'd, and 
was overthrown z3 and ſeeing himſelf 
forſaken, was forc'd to fly to fave his 
life. So that it may be ſaid, that Au- 
renge Zeb, by continuing ſtedfaſt on his 
elephant, ſecur'd to himſelf the crown 
of Indoſtan; and Dara was thrown out 
of the throne by coming down from 
his. A diverſion fortune often takes, 
to make the greateſt victories depend 
on the moſt contemptible accidents. The 
unhappy Dara returning to Agra in 
deſpair, durſt not appear before his fa- 
ther, who, when he took his leave, had 
ſaid to him, Be ſure Dara never to come 
into my ſight unleſs victorious. Neverthe- 
leſs the good old man did not omit to 


ſend to comfort him, and aſſure him of 
his affection, 


Four days after, Aurenge Zeb, and gurt, 
Morad Bakſce came to a garden a ſmall 2” os 
league from the fort of Agra; and“ Agra. 


thence ſent an ingenious and truſty eu- 
nuch to pay their reſpects to Sciah-ge- 
han , and to tell him they were = 

muc 
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much troubled at all that had happened, 


being compell'd to it by Dara's ambi- 


Impriſons- 


gra, Morad Bakſce's friends, and 


tion; bur were moſt ready to obey his 
commands. Sciab. geban, tho* he well 
knew how eager his ſon was to reign, 
and that there. was no truſting to his 
fair words; yet ſhew'd a good coun- 
tenance to the eunuch, deſigning to in- 
trap Aurenge Zeb, without coming to 
open force, as was then proper to have 
done. But he, who was thorough ſkilPd 
in all frauds, took his father in the 
fame ſnare; for putting off the viſit 
from day to day, which had been a- 
greed upon between them by the eu- 
nuch, ſpent the mean time in gaining 
the affections of the Omrabs underhand. 
When he thought things were ripe, 
he ſent his eldeſt fon Sultan Mahmud 
ro the fort on pretence to ſpeak to 
Sciab-geban from him. This bold young 
prince coming to the gate, fell with 
his men that lay in readineſs upon the 
guards, and putting them to flight, 
went reſolutely in, and made himſelf 
maſter of the walls. Sciab-geban per- 
ceiving he was fallen into the ſnare he 
had laid for his fon, try'd to bribe Sul- 


tan Mahmud with the offer of the crown, 
but he, without being mov'd, carry*d 
the keys of the fort to his father, who 
made the ſame governour Ekbarkan, 


Q- 
vernour of it. He preſently ſhut . 


dis father. old king with his daughter Begun Sabeb, 
and all the women; ſo that he could 
neither f. 


k nor write to any body, 
much leſs go out of his apartment. 


As ſoon as this was done, all the Omrabs 


were oblig'd to make their court to Au- 
renge Zeb, and Morad Bakſce, and to 


declare for the firſt of them. He be- 
ing now well eſtabliſh'd, took what he 


thought fit out of the king's treaſure ; 
and . his uncle Scia-beſt-kan go- 
vernour of the city, went away with 
Morad Bakſce in purſuit of Dara. 

The day they were to ſet out of A- 
parti- 
cularly his eunuch Scia-Abas, told him, 


that ſince he was king, and Aurenge 


Zeb himſelf gave him the title of ma- 
Jeſty ; he ſhould ſend him againſt Dara, 
and ſtay himſelf with his troops about 
Agra and Dehli. But he had ſo much 


confidence in his brother*s promiſes, 
and in the mutual oath of fidelity the 


me 


had taken to one another upon the Al- 
coran, that deſpiſing all good counſel, 
he ſet out towares Debhli, with Aurenge 
Leb. At Maturas, four days march 
from Agra, his friends again endea- 
vour'd to convince him, that his bro- 
ther had ill deſigns in his head; and 
advis'd him to forbear viſiting him, tho 
Vor. IV. 
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it were but that day, upon pretence of G It 


indiſpoſition; but he continuing incre- 
dulous, and in a manner infatuated with 
his ſweet words, did not only go, but 
ſtaid to ſup with him. The falſe wretch 
ſhew'd him all manner of kindneſs, 
even to the wiping off his ſweat with 
his handkerchief, always talking to him 
as king, and giving him the title of 
majeſty ; but as ſoon as he ſaw him 
overcome by the fumes of Sciras, and 
Cabul-wine, he aroſe from table, and 
encouraging his brother to carry on 
the debauch with Mircan, and other 
officers there preſent, went away, as if 
he had gone to take his reſt. Morad 
Bakſce, who lov'd drinking, making 
himſelf drunker than he was, at length 
fell aſleep z which was what Aurenge 
Zeb expected, in order to take away 
his ſcimiter, and Gemder or dagger. 
Then returning into the room, he be- 
gan to upbraid him in theſe words, 
What a Shame, what a diſgrace is this ! 
for a King as you are to be ſo debauch'd, 
as to make himſelf thus Drunk? What 
will the World ſay of you, and of me? 
Let this baſe Man, this Drunkard be 
bound Hands and Feet, and ſhut up, to 
digeſt his Wine. This was eee 
executed, and Morad Bakſce's command- 
ers being offended at his impriſonment, 
Aurenge Zeb pacifty'd them with gifts 
and promiſes, and took them all into 
his pay. His unfortunate brother was 
ſhut up in an Ambri, which is a little 
wooden houſe they ſet on an elephant to 
carry women, and ſo convey'd to Debli, 
to the little fort of Salemgber, ſeated in 
the middle of the river. 

Having ſecur'd Morad Bakſce, he pur- 
ſu'd Dara; leaving Sultan Mahmud, and 
Emir Gemla to deſtroy Sultan Suj ab. 
But Mahmud aſpiring to thoſe things 
he ought not yet to have aim'd at, and 
being naturally proud, fell at variance 
with Emir Gemla, about commanding 
in chief, which he pretended to belong 
to him alone ; and now and then let 
ſlip ſome words of contempt and threat- 
ning againſt him, and ſuch as did not 
become a dutiful ſon. Then fearing 
that his father on account of his ill 
behaviour had given orders to the E- 
mir to ſecure him; he with-drew with 
a few followers to Sultan Sujab, making 
him great promiſes, and ſwearing to be 


faithful; but he fearing ſome contri-Impriſons 
vance of Aurenge Zeb, and the Emir, = eldeſt 
caus'd all his actions to be obſerv'd; n. 


ſo that Mahmud in a few months re- 
turn'd to the Emir's camp. Others ſay it 
was a project of Aurenge Zeb's to ſend 
him to his uncle, to ruin them both, 
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ſure of him; becauſe afterwards, be- 
ſides the threatning letters he writ to 
recal him to Debli, he caus'd him to be 
arreſted upon the river Ganges, and 
ſent cloſe ſur up in an Ambri to Gava- 
leor. | | | 

Aurenge Zeb having perform'd this 
work, ſent to warn his other ſon Sul- 
tan Mazum to continue in his duty, 
unleſs he would be ſerv'd in the fame 
manner; becauſe it was a nice point to 
reign, and kings ought to be jealaus 
of their own ſhadows. Then going 
to Dehli, he began to act as king; and 
whiltt the Emir preſs'd Sugiah, who 
made a brave oppolition, ſecuring the 
paſſage of the river Ganges, he con- 
triv'd to get Dara into his power by 
fraud, forcing him. to quit Guzaratte. 
He made the Raja Geffen Sanghe write a 
letter to tell him, he would ſpeak with 
him about a matter' of great moment 
on the way to Agra. Dara, who had 
gather'd an indifferent army, unadvi- 
ſedly came out of Amed-Abad, and ha- 
ſted to Aſinire, eight days journey from 
Agra. Here, two late difcoveriag Geſ- 


ſen Sengbe's treachery, and ſeeing no poſ- 


ſibility of returning ſo ſoon to Amed- 
Abad, which was thirty four days jour- 
ney diſtant, in ſummer, - with ſcarcity 
of water, and through the hands of 
ſeveral Raja's, friends to Jeſem; he at 
laſt reſolv'd, tho' he knew himſelf to be 
inferior in forces, to fight him. In this 
battle Dara was betray'd, not only by 
Scia-Navazekan, but by all his officers, 
who fir'd his cannon without ball, ſo 
that he was forced to fly to fave his 
life, and to croſs all the countries of 
Raja's there are from Aſmire to Amed- 
Abad; without tents, or baggage, 1n the 
hotteſt ſeaſon, and with only two thou- 
ſand ſoldiers, who were moſt of them 
ſtripp'd by the Kullys, peaſants of the 
country, who are the greateſt thieves in 
India. Being come with ſo much diffi- 
culty within a day's journey of Amed- 4- 
bad, the governour, who was corrupted 
by Aurenge Zeb, ſent him word to come 
no nearer, for he would find the gates 
ſhut. Dara much concern'd at this news, 


and not knowing what to reſolve on, 


he bethought him of a powerful Patan, 
calPd Gion-Kan, whoſe life he had twice 
ſav'd, when Scia-geban had commanded 
him to be caſt to the elephants for re- 
bellion. Him he purpos'd to repair to, 
notwithſtanding his ſon Sapeſce- Aub, and 
his wife's diſſwaſions. Coming thither 
he was at firſt courteouſly receiv'd ; but 


the next morning the falſe and ungrate- 


ful Patan fell upon him with many arm'd 
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men, and killing ſome ſoldiers that 
came to his aſſiſtance, bound him, his 
wife and ſon, ſeizing all their jewels, 
and monty. Then ber 

elephant, with an executioner behind, 
who was to kill him if he attempted to 
eſcape, he conducted him to the camp 
at Tatabakar, where he deliver'd him 
up to the general Mirbaba, who caus'd 
him to be carry'd in the ſame manner to 
Agra, and thence to Dehli. When he 
was come to the gate of that city, Au- 
renge Zeb, and his council difter'd in 
opinions, whether they ſhould carry 
him through the city, or not, in order 
to. ſend him to Govaleor, and at laſt it 
was reſolv'd to ſet him ſcurvily clad, 
with his wife and ſon, on a pitiful 
elephant, and ſo carry him through the 
city, with the infamous Patan by him. 
In the mean while Aurenge Zeb was in- 
form'd, that all the city was incens'd 
againſt him, on account of his many 
cruelties z and miſ-doubting the firſt, 
he ſummon'd his council, to determine 
whether it was better to ſend him to 
priſon, .' or put him to death. Many 
were of the firſt opinion; but Dara's 
old enemies, eſpecially Nakim Daud, a 
phyſician, flattering the tyrant's incli- 
nation, cry*d out aloud, it was conve- 
nient for the ſafety of the kingdom, 
that he ſhould die, and the more, be- 
cauſe he was no Muſſulman, but a Kafer, 
or idolater. Aurenge Zeb readily com- 
ply'd, immediately ordering that Sapeſce- 
Kh ſhould be carry'd priſoner to Go- 
valeor, and Dara put to death by the 
hands of a ſlave, call'd Nazar. He 
going in to execute the barbarous com- 
mand, Dara, who was himſelf dreſſing 
ſome lentils for fear of poiſon, fore- 
ſeeing what was coming upon him, cry*d 
out to his ſon, ſee he comes to kill me. 
Then taking a kitchin knife, he would 
have defended himſelf ; but the execu- 
tioner fell on, and throwing him down, 
cut off his head, which was carry'd to 
the fort 'to Aurenge Zeb, and he order- 
ing it to be put into a diſh, waſh'd it 
with his own hands, to be ſure it was 
his brothers, and when he found it was, 
began to lament, faying, Oh wnhappy 
Man; take it out of my fight, and let 
it be buryd in the Tomb of Humagon. 
At night he caus'd his daughters to be 
put into the ſeraglio, and afterwards 


ſent her to Scia-gehan, and Begum Sa- His ons 
heb, who deſir'd it; and Sapeſce- Rub was ſecur'd. 


carry*'d to Govaleor. Gion-Kan was re. 
warded for his treachery; but was kill'd 
in a wood as he return'd home, to prove 
that men love the treaſon, but hate the 
traitor. | 
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There was none left of Dara's fami- 
ly, but Soliman Scetub, who was not ea- 
Gly to be drawn from Serenagher, had 
the Raja kept his word; but the un- 
derhand practices of the Raja Geſſen 
Senghe, the promiſes and threats of Au- 
renge Zeb, the death of Dara, and the 
neighbouring Raja's, made him break his 
faith. Soliman underſtanding he was bo- 
tray'd, fled over deſert mountains, to- 
wards the great Tibet, but the Raja's 
ſon overtook and ſtopp'd him, wound- 
ing him with a ſtone; after which he 
was convey*d to Debli, where he was 
ſhut up in Selengber, with Morad Bakſce, 
not without tears of all the Omrabs. 

Aurenge Zeb perceiving there were po- 
ems handed about in commendation of 
Morad Bakſce's valour, it rais'd ſuch a 


jealouſy in him, that he preſently con- 


triv'd his death. Morad, at the begin- 
ning of the war had kilPd one Sajed, a 
very wealthy man at Amed-Abad, only 
to ſeize upon what he had. The tyrant 
made his ſons appear in a full aſſembly, 
and demand that prince's head, in re- 
venge for their father's death. Not one 
of the Omrahs oppos'd it, as well be- 
cauſe Sajed was of Mahomet's family, as 
to comply with the will of Aurenge Zeb, 
whoſe invention they knew that was. 
Accordingly they were permitted with- 
out any manner of proceſs, to have Mo- 
rad*s head cut off; which was immedi- 
ately perform'd at Govaleor. 

There is now none left to oppoſe Au- 
renge Zeb, but only Sultan Sujab, who 
tho* he held out ſome time in Bengala, 
yet was at laſt forc'd to ſubmit to his 
brother's power and 2 fortune; for 
the Emir Gemla purſuing him with his 
forces into the iſlands the Ganges makes 
near its mouth, forc'd him to fly to Dake, 
the laſt city of Bengala on the ſea fide. 
Here, having no ſhips to commit him- 
ſelf ro the ocean, and not 8 
which way to eſcape, he ſent his elde 
ſon Sultan Banche to the king of Aracam 
or Mog, a heathen prince, to pray him 
to give him protection for the preſent 
in his country, and in the proper ſeaſon 
a veſſel to carry him to Moka, he hav- 
ing a mind to $0 to Mecca. The king 
of Aracam preſently ſent a number of 
galeaſſes or half galleys with Sultan 
Branche, and a civil anſwer as to the reſt. 
Sujah went aboard with his women, and 
being brought to that king, was well re- 
cetv*d ; but when the ſeaſon came he per- 
form'd not his word of furniſhing him 
a ſhip to go to Mecca; but appearing 
every day more cold to him, began to 
complain that Szjab did not viſit him, 
and tho* Sallan Banche often made his 
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court with great preſents, yet it avail*d 
nothing. Then aſking one of Sultan 


Sujab's daughters in marriage, and find- 


ing ſhe was not immediately granted him, 
the barbarian was ſo enrag'd, that he o- 
blig'd the poor fugitive prince to act a 
deſperate part. He thought with three 
hundred foldiers he brought from Benga- 
la, and the aſſiſtance of the Mahometans 
of the country whom he had corrupted, 
to break into the palace, kill all he found, 
and make himſelf king of Aracam ; but 
the day before he was to put this in exe- 
cution, the deſign was diſcover'd, and 
he oblig'd to fly towards Pegu to fave his 
life, tho' it was impoſſible to come thi- 
ther by reaſon of the vaſt mountains and 
forreſts he was to paſs through. That 
ſame day he was overtaken by the king's 
men, and tho* he defended himſelf with 
much bravery, killing a great number, 
4 ſo many fell upon him, that at laſt 


he was forc'd to ſubmit to his fate. Sul- 


tan Banche who was not gone ſo far, 
made his defence too, but being hurt 
with ſtones, and encompaſs'd on all fides, 
was taken, with two little brothers, a 
ſiſter and his mother. As for Sultan 
Sujab himſelf, there are different ac- 
counts; ſome ſay he was wounded on 
the mountains, only four of his men be- 
ing left about him, and that an eunuch 
having dreſs'd the wound on his head, 
he fled acroſs the woods ; others will 
have it that he was found among the 
dead, but not perfectly known ; others 
that he was afterwards ſeen at Maſſipa- 
tan; others near Suratte; and others in 
fine, that he was fled towards Per/ia ;, fo 
that by reaſon of theſe different accounts, 
Aurenge Zeb one day in jeſt ſaid that Sa- 
jab was turn'd pilgrim. The moſt re- 
ceiv'd opinion is, that he dy'd in the fray, 
if he was not kill'd by robbers, or wild 
beaſts, of which thoſe forreſts are full. 


After this diſaſter all his family was im- 


priſon'd, and the king took his eldeſt 
daughter to wife ; but another conſpiracy 
of Sultan Banche being afterwards diſ- 
cover'd, he was ſo inrag'd that he caus'd 
them all to be put to death, even to her 
that was his wife and with child. The 
men were put to the ſword, and the wo- 
men ſtarv'd to death. | 


The unnatural war being thus at an Exact ju- 
end, after it had laſted through the am- * of a 
bition of rule, among the four brothers 


from the year 1655 till 1660. Aurenge 
Zeb remain'd peaceable poſſeſſor of that 
vaſt empire; for after ſo much blood 
ſhed, and fo many enormities committed, 
it was eaſie to cauſe himſelf to be declar'd 
king with the conſent of all the great 
ones. The greateſt obſtacle he found 

was, 
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Gm: was, the grand Cadi who was to put him 
1695. in poſſeſſion, and pleaded, that according 
to the law of Mabomet and that of na- 

ture, no man could be declar'd king, 

. whilſt his father was yet living, much 

leſs Aurenge Zeb, who had put to death 

his eldeſt brother Dara, to whom the 

crown belong'd after the death of his 

father Scia-geban. To overcome this 


difficulty he afſembled the doctors of the 


law, and told them, that as for his fa- 
ther: he was unfit to rule, by reaſon of 
his age; and for his brother Dara's 
death he had caus'd him to be executed 
for contemning the law, by drinking 
wine, and favouring infidels. Adding 
threats to theſe reaſons he made the 
Mahometan caſuiſts agree, that he de- 
ſerv'd the crown and ought to be de- 
clar'd king. The Cadi ſtill oppoſing him, 
he was depos'd and another put in his 
place, who for the kindneſs receiv'd, con- 
ſented to all that was requir'd of him. 
Aurenge Zeb accordingly coming to the 
Aurenge Moſque on the 20th of O#ober 1660, 
one ſeated himſelf on the richeſt throne that 
ever was ſeen in the world, being the 
ſame that was begun by Tamerlane and 
finiſh'd by Scia-geban, receiving there 
the homage of Ki the great men, as is 
the cuſtom of the country. Afterwards 
there was great rejoycing at Fehanabat 
and 2 all the kingdom. 
His pe. Aurenge Zeb conſidering the heinouſ- 
nance. neſs of the crimes he had committed for 
the compaſſing of his ends; voluntarily 
impos'd on himſelf a rigorous abſtinence, 
not to eat for the future any wheaten- 
bread, fiſh, or fleſh ; and to live upon 
barley-bread, rice, herbs, ſweet-meats 
and ſuch things; nor to drink any ſort 
of liquor but water, 
Is repro. Ambaſſadors from the prime princes 
ed by the of Aſia and Africk came to his court to 


king of g 
Perſia. congratulate his acceſſion to the crown; 


but he was much offended at the letter 


ſent him by the king of Per/ia, upbraid- 
ing him with the murder of Dara, and 
impriſonment of Scia-geban, as bein 
actions unworthy a Muſſulman, and the 
ſon and brother of a Muſſulman; and re- 
flecting on him for the title he had aſ- 
ſum'd of Alem-Guire, that is, lord of 
the world, concluded challenging him in 
theſe words, Since you are Alem-Guire, 
T ſend you a Sword and Horſes that we 
may meet. 

Scia-geban Scic-gehan dy*d in the fort of Agra 

_ Tv. about the end of the year 1666, and Au- 

252. renge Zeb, who had long wiſh'd to be 
deliver'd from that continual reproach 
of his tyranny, went thither immedi- 
ately to ſecure all his father's jewels. 
He receiv'd his ſiſter Begum Sabeb into 
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favour; becauſe ſhe having an influence 
daughter, had preſerv'd to him ſo many 
jewels of incredible value, when Scia- 


geban offended that he had ſent for them 
whilſt, he was living, to adorn the throne 


into power. The eldeſt rais'd a migh- 
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he had uſurp'd, was about to reduce 


them to powder in a mortar. Beſides 
ſhe had given him much gold, and ſer 
out the —_ he went into before his 


entring the fort, with rich carpets. She 


was afterwards carry'd in honourable 


manner to Fehanabat, and there dy'd, 
with ſuſpicion of being poiſon'd. 

If we now look back into the life of Divine 
Scia-gehan, we ſhall find that he was juſtice. 
puniſh'd by the hand of God as he had 
deſerv*d, for the wrong he had done his 
_ Bulaki, uſurping the crown from 
him. 

Gebangbir, king of India, ſon of Ac- Scic-giton 
bar, and grandſon of Humagion, after an up. 
having reign'd twenty three years peace- 
ably, was diſturb'd by the ambition of 
his ſons, who thought that life laſted 
too long, which obſtructed their getting 


ty army about Labor to poſſeſs his fa- 
ther's throne before it was his due; the 
king to punifh his preſumption march'd 
againſt him with numerous forces, and 
defeating his troops, brought him away 
priſoner with thoſe great men that had 
eſpous'd his cauſe. But being of a mer- 
ciful diſpoſition, and unwilling to imbrue 
his hands in the blood of his ſon, whom 
he could not but love, he was ſatisfy d 
with holding a red hot iron to his eyes, 
and keeping him in that condition about 
him; deſigning, ro raiſe his ſon Sultan 
Bulaki to the throne. But Sultan Curom, 
who afterwards took the name of Scia- 
geban, believing that he as ſecond ſon 
to Gehan Ghir, ought to be prefer'd in 
right before his nephew; reſolv'd to 
leave no means unattempted to caſt him 
down and raiſe himſelf, without expect- 
ing his father's death. He conceal'd his 
wicked deſign under the cloak of a 
counterfeit obedience, till he gain'd his 
father's good will ; and when he thought 
himſelf well grounded in his favour, 
deſir'd he would give him leave to car- 
ry his blind brother into the kingdom 
of Dacan, where he was governour 3 
ſaying, he ſhould by this means take 
out of his ſight a diſpleaſing object, 
and his brother would live more peace- 
ably. The king not diving into Curom's 
deſign, conſented to it; but he having 
got the poor prince into his hands, con- 
triv'd to make him away in ſuch manner, 
that no man could imagine he had been 
ſo cruel as to poiſon him. This done he 
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chang'd his name into that of Sciab-ge- 
ban, that is, king of the world, and rai- 
ſing a numerous army, ſet forward to 
make war on his father, who was juſt- 
ly provok'd, and the more for his ſon's 

eath. FJehanguir went out in perſon 
with a great ſtrength, againſt the wick- 
ed and ambitious Curom; but age and 
grief, to ſee himſelf ſo much wrong'd, 
ended his days by the way, and made it 
ealie for the other to compaſs his de- 
ſigns. However Fehanguir before his 
death recommended his grandſon Sul- 
tan Bulaki to Aſuf-Kan, generaliſſimo of 
his army, and prime miniſter of ſtate, 
and to all the great officers, command- 
ing them when he was dead, to acknow- 
ledge none for their true and lawful ſo- 
vereign but Bulati; and declaring Sultan 
Curom a rebel, and incapable of ſuc- 
ceeding in the throne. Beſides he made 
them ſwear, and 3 Aſuf - Kan, 
that they would never conſent that Bu- 
{aki ſhould be put to death; which he 
afterwards faithfully perform'd, but not 
to ſettle him on the throne, having de- 
ſign'd that for Scia- geban his ſon-in-law. 
The death of Jebanguir being known, 
all the great men acknowledg'd the 
young Sultan Bulaki for their king. Two 
of his couſins, ſoon perceiving the wick- 
ed deſign of Aſuf-Kan, were the cauſe 
of their own deaths, and his loſing the 
crown, by diſcovering the ſecret to him ; 
becauſe he being unskill'd in the my- 
ſtery of reigning, ask'd the queſtion of 
Aſuf-Kan himſelf, who having ſwore he 
would ever be faithful to his king, pri- 
vately contriv'd the death of the two 

rinces. Then conſidering that the king 
Sir kan notice of the conſpiracy, it was 


dangerous to defer the execution of it, 


and finding himſelf powerful in the num- 
ber of his followers, he gave out that 
Scia-gehan was dead, and his body would 
be carry'd to be bury'd at Agra, with 
the bones of Fehanguir, as he had de- 
lir'd before his death. He himſelf brought 
the news to Bulaki, perſuading him 
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when it was to be done, to go two Giri: 
leagues out of Agra to meet the body, 1695. 
that honour being due to a prince of 
the blood, tho* an enemy. Scia-gehan 
came himſelf in diſguiſe, and when he 
was in ſight of the army near Agra, 
was laid on a bier, and carry'd as if 
he were dead. All the principal con- - 
ſpirators came with Aſaf into the tent, 
where he was laid, as it were to do 
honour to the dead prince, and when 
they ſaw the young king was come out 
of Agra, uncovering the bier, they made 
Scta-geban ſtand up in the preſence of 
all the army, and declaring him king 
with a loud voice, they, and all the 
reſt by their example, ſwore fealty to 
him. Bulaki receiving this diſmal news 
by the way, being in a conſternation, had 
no hopes of ſafety but in flying ; which 
was eaſy to be done, becauſe his ene- 
mies thought not proper to purſue him. 
He wandered about India a long time, 
becoming a Fachir ; but at laſt tir'd with 
that painful employment, he retit*d into 
Perſia, where he was nobly receiv'd and 
entertain'd by Scia-Sofi. Scia-gehan be- 
ing left without any rival, yet fearing 
the factions there might be for the law- 
ful king, by degrees, put to death all 
thoſe that were well- affected to his ne- 
phew, making the firſt years of his reign 
famous for cruelty. Thus his being in 
his liſe-time depriv'd of his kingdom by 
his ſon, is to be look'd upon as a juſt 


judgment of God, which the longer it is 


defer'd the heavier it falls. 

Theſe are the methods of ſecuring the 
throne of Indoſtan, not found out by 
any ill cuſtom of that * but pro- 
ceeding from the want of good laws, 
concerning the title of birth- right. There- 
fore every prince of the blood thinks he 
has a ſufficient claim to the crown, and 
expoſing himſelf to the cruel neceſſity of 
overcoming to reign, ſometimes involves 
an infinite number of- lives in his own 


ruin, that another may be the more ſe- 
curely eſtabliſh'd. 


C HAP. IV. 


The Geneaolggy of the Great Moguls, and other Things the Author obſerv'd at 
that Court. 


T HE vaſt empire of the Mogul, 
which in the Indian language fig- 
nifies Mhite, contains all the country be- 
tween the rivers Indus and Ganges. It 
borders on the eaſt with the kingdoms 
of Aracan, Tipa, and Aſen; on the weſt 
with Perſia, and the Usbeck Tartars; on 
the ſouth of it is the great Indian oce- 
Vol. IV. 


an, and ſome countries held by the Por- 
tugueſe, and other petty kings; and on 
the north it reaches to mount Caucaſus, 
and the country of Zagotay ; on the 
north eaſt of it is the kingdom of Bu- 
tan, whence the musk is brought. So that 
the length of it from Bengala to Canda- 
hor is no leſs than ſix months journey, 

Nnn and 
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Gemerit and its breadth from north to ſouth at 
1695- leaſt four. 

WY The firſt that laid the foundation of 

Founder this mighty monarchy was Tamerlane, 

of the mo- otherwiſe called Teymour; who by his 

narchy. wonderful conqueſts from India to Po- 
land, far ſurpaſs d the renown of all for- 
mer commanders. He had one leg ſhor- 
ter than the other, and was therefore 
call'd the lame; and here we may take 
notice of his ſharp ſaying to this effect, 
to Bajazeth emperor of the Turks, whom 
he overthrew and took priſoner. Cau- 
ſing him to be brought into his pre- 
fence the ſame day, and looking him 
ſteddily in the face, he fell a laughing ; 
whereat Bajazeth offended ſaid, Do not 
laugh at my ill fortune Tamerlane ; know 
that it is God who beſtows kingdoms and 
empires, and that all that has befallen me 
to day may happen to you to morrow. Ta- 
merlane without the leaſt concern an- 
ſwer'd, I know very well Bajazeth, that 
it is God who beſtows kingdoms and empires. 
do not laugh at your misfortune, but be- 
cauſe, conſidering your countenance, I per- 
ceive that theſe kingdoms and empires are 
very inconſiderable things with God; ſince 
be beftows them on ſuch ugly fellows as 
we are; you à ſquinting clown, and I a 

Bern. Re- lame wretch. Tamerlane was not of mean 

vol. des extraction, as ſome imagine, but of the 

3 ; race of Scia-guis Cham, king of Tarta- 

Tom. 2. ry. He was born at Samarcand, a coun- 

p. 78. try of Zagatay, or of the Usbeck-Tartars, 

Teixeira where he was afterwards bury'd. 

4 Inj. Mirumxa his ſon ſucceeded him in the 

Talia oe throne z his ſucceſſor was his ſon Ma- 

p. 162. homet; and Mabomet Mirza Sultan Ab- 

| Tamerlan's ſuid his fon, who was kilPd by the Per- 

Succeſſors ans in the year 1469. Mirza Sultan 
Hamet ſon to him, aſcended the throne 
next, and dy d in 1495. The next was 
Hamet's ſon, call'd Sultan Babir, which 
fignifies brave prince, who in 1500 was 

Theventt dethron'd by Kay-bek Cham an Usbeck, 

os 42 but recover*d the kingdom again, after 

tes, I. . . . 

1. c. 3. wandering a long time about India, and 
was the firſt Mogul that became ſo very 
powerful. He dy'd in 1532. 

His ſon Homagion, that is, the fortu- 
nate, ſucceeded him, who conquer'd the 
beſt and wealthieſt kingdoms in India. 
Kirkan his general rebell'd and forc'd 
him to fly to the king of Perſia ; by 
whom being aſſiſted with 12000 men 
under the command of Beuran-Cham, he 
defeated the rebel, and recover'd his king- 
dom; then dy'd in 1552. 

After his death, his ſon Gelaladin com- 
monly call'd Akbar, aſcended the throne. 
He reign'd 54 years, and dy'd in 1605, 
ſince the birth of Chriſt, and 1014 of 
the Mahometan Epocha, leaving the king- 


another name Fehan-guir-patſia, that is, 


dom to his ſon Sultan Selim, call'd by 


conquering emperor of the world ; at 
his death he left four ſons, Sultan Koſry, # 
Sultan Kurom, Sultan Peruiz, and Scia le. 
Daniel. | 

Sultan Kurom ſucceeded his father Je- 
han-guir, by means of the ill practices a- 
bovementioned, and was acknowledged 
for their ſovereign by the great men of 
the kingdom in the fort of Agra, by 
the name of Sultan Sciabedin Muhammed ; 
but he would be calPd Scia- geban. Next 
to him came Aurenge Zeb aſcending the 
throne of Indoſtan, through ſuch cruel 
practices. He took the name of Au- 
renge-Zeb- Alem-Ghire, that is, lord of 
the world, believing he poſſeſs'd three 
parts of it. For this reaſon he carry*d 
as his peculiar enſign a golden globe, 
and had it in his ſeal; and always tore 
off one corner of the paper he wrote 
on, to expreſs that the fourth part of 
the world was not his. He added to Aureng: 
his empire the kingdoms of Viſapor and Z's con 
Golconda, the kings whereof he kept pri- duell. 
ſoners in my time, part of the territory 
of Savagi, and of other petty principa- 
lities in Indoſtan. 

Aurenge Zeb labour'd to gain the re- His en. 
patation of being a ſtrict obſerver of the ployment 
Mahometan law, and a lover of juſtice. His © 
He had fo diſtributed his time, that he 88 
could ſcarce ever be ſaid to be idle. Some 
days in the week he bath'd before break 
of day; then having pray'd he eat ſome- 
thing: after that, having ſpent two hours 
with his ſecretaries, he gave publick 
audience before noon, and then pray'd 
„ This done he din'd, ral | ſoon 
after gave audience again, when follow- 
ed the third and fourth time of pray- 
ing. Next he was employ'd in the af- 
fairs of ' his family till two hours after 
it was dark. Then he ſupp'd, and ſlept 
only two hours, after which he took 
the Alcoran and read till break of day. 
This was told me by ſeveral eunuc 
belonging to the court, who knowing 
their prince was skill'd in negromancy, 
believ'd he was aſſiſted by the devil 
in that painful courſe of life ; elſe he 
could not have gone through ſo much 
fatigue in his decrepit old age. This 
might ſerve as an example to ſome 
princes of Europe, who are ſo reſerv'd, 
that they give audience but twice a 
week, and then will not ſtay a moment 
to hear their ſubjects grievances; as if 
it were not their duty to liſten to them 
with patience. And it is certain the 
Mogul did not feed on ſuch dainties as 
they do, but on herbs and pulſe; fa- 
ſting every day at thoſe years, tho” 

made 
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I made of fleſh and blood like the Eu- 


. ropeans, 
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Beſides Aurenge Zeb's abſtinence, af- Grusrxi 
ter ſo many horrid crimes committed, 1695. 
his table was not maintained out of the HND 
revenue of the crown; he ſaid that food ed fr his 
was not good, which coſt the ſweat of bread. 


] | Cuae. IV. 


W His After Aurenge Zeb had preſerib'd him- 
* change of ſelf this ſort of life, he ceag'd to be 
| life. bloody as before, and on the contrary 


oe 
CON» 


ent 


His con- 
tinency. 


became ſo mild, that the governours and 
Omrahs did not pay him the duty they 
ought 3 knowing his mercy would never 
ſutter him to puniſh them. Thus the 
poor were oppreſs'd by the great ones, 
without knowing who to have recourſe 
to; becauſe the king, when advis'd to 
be leſs merciful towards thoſe that tranſ- 
greſs'd his commands, anſwer'd, That 
he was no God, that his miniſters might 
not contradict him; and that if they miſ- 
hehav'd themſelves, Heaven would puniſh 
them. A government far difterent from 
that of Turky, and Perſia, where the ſtain 
of diſobedience is waſh'd away with blood. 
Thoſe that ſaw but into the outſide, 
ſaid, Aurenge Zeb was a great Mabome- 
tan ſaint, who after his death muſt be put 
into the martyrology of their falſe ſect. 
But I am of opinion he conniv'd at the 
failings of his miniſters, and Omrabs, 
that they might love the preſent govern- 
ment, under which they were ſuffer'd to 
act as they pleas'd, and _— there 
might be no way for any of his ſons to 
uſurp the throre. 

On the other ſide, to ſpeak the truth, 
he did not give himſelf up in his youth 
to ſenſual pleaſures, as his predeceſſors 
had done; tho? according to their barba- 
rous cuſtom, he kept ſeveral hundred 
women in the Aram, for oftentation. To 
this purpoſe they tell us, that he having 
pitch'd upon a woman in the Aram to 
lie with him that night, ſhe dreſs'd her 
ſelf the beſt ſhe could to receive that 
honour. The king coming at the ap- 
pointed hour into her chamber, inſtead 
of going to bed, fell a reading the Al- 
coran all night. The eunuch coming 
in the morning to tell him the bath 
was ready, as is us'd by the Mahometans 
after they have had to do with women; 
the woman who had been diſappointed 
cry*d out, there was no need of a bath, 
becauſe the king had not broke wind ; 
to ſignify he had been at prayers, which 
if interrupted by wind, the Mabome- 
tans are to bath. The king hearing her, 
went away aſham'd, the lady telling him 
that was no room to pray in; and he ne- 
ver after look'd her in the face. The 
kings of Iudoſtan are at a vaſt charge in 
maintaining ſo many women; for they 
have many thouſands and thouſands of 
Koupres a year out of the treaſury ; ſome 
of the beſt belov'd even to a million and 
half, which they ſpend in maintaining a- 
bundance of elephants, horſes and ſer- 
vants. | 


the ſubjects, but that every man ought 
to work for his living. For this reaſon 
he work'd caps, and preſented them to 
the governours of his kingdoms and pro- 
vinces; who in return for the honour 


done them, ſent him a preſent of ſeveral 


thouſands of Rowupies. When I was there, 
his decrepit age rendering him unable to 
work, he had reſerv'd the revenues of 
four towns for his table. His expence 
was but ſmall, for a veſt of his n not 
colt above eight Roupies, and the ſaſh and 
Cira or cap, leſs. 

The Great Mogul's uſual place of re- 
ſidence is at Agra, and ſometimes at 
Dehli, and Labor, in which cities the 
king is always guarded by an Omrab, 
with a body of 20000 horſe, who in- 
camp about thoſe cities, and this guard 
is reliev'd every eight days. But when 
Aurenge Zeb, who kept always in the field, 
was to decamp from any place where 
he lay with his army, a tent was car- 
ry'd before by 120 elephants, 1400 ca- 
mels, and 400 ſmall carts, to be ſet up 
where he was to go, and ſeveral thou- 
ſands of horſe and foot went with 70 
elephants, to ſecure the ground to in- 
camp on. Eight other elephants carry'd 
eight chairs, more like biers, wrought 
with gold and filver, or gilt wood, and 
clog'd with criſtal. There were three 
others carry'd by eight men each, in 
one of which the king went, when he 
did not mount an elephant, eſpecially if 
it rain'd, or the way was duſty. All the 
great men attended him afoot ; but when 
they went out of town, and the journy 
was long, he us'd to command them to 
mount a horſeback, 


Aurenge Zeb got ſeveral children. His His chil- 
was dren. 


eldeſt ſon (as we ſaid elſewhere) 
Mahmud, who following the example of 
his predeceſſors, in aiming at the crown 
before his father his death, proceeded 
ſo openly, towards taking away his 
life, that he thought good to prevent 
him; and accordingly caus'd him to 
be poiſon'd one day, when he went 
a hunting ; and miſtruſting he was not 
really dead, when he was brought to 
the palace, he cruelly caus'd a red hot 
iron to be run in from the ſole of his 
foot to his knee. 


Scialam the 2d ſon, by the death of The 2d. 


Mahmud, had the right of eldeſt, and 
with it, entertain'd the fame thoughts 
the other had done, of deſtroying his 
father. To this purpoſe he once caus'd 

a great 
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GemsLL: a great trench to be dug near Aurenge 
1695. Zeb's tent, that he might fall into it, 
Vas he paſs'd by; but he being told of 


The 3d. 


The 4th, 


it by an eunuch, eſcap'd death; and put 
the wicked Scialam into a dark priſon, 
where he continu'd ſix years, tho* ſixty 

ears of age, till a few days before I came 
into the camp. 

Azam-ſcia, third ſon of Aurenge Zeb, 

lay'd his part in plotting againſt his 
lather, with the king of Viſapor his kinſ- 
man, before he was taken, and loſt his 
kingdom; ſo natural is it to this race to 
hate their father. He is now about 55 
years of age. 

The 4th ſon is calPd Akbar, now 45 
years of age, more ambitious than all 
the reſt; for being ſent by his father in 
the year 1680, with an army of 30000 
men to make war on the Raja Li- 
ſonte, who borders on the kingdom of 
Aſmire, belonging to the Mogul; inſtead 
of ſubduing him, he ſuffered himſelf to 
be perſuaded by that idolater, and by 
his own ambition, to turn his arms a- 

ainſt his own father. Having thus 
Join'd his forces with thoſe of Raja 
againſt Aurenge Zeb, who could never 
have believ'd it, and making a body of 
70000 horſe, and a competent number 
of foot, moſt of them Ragipurs, he came 
into Aſmire where his father was. Here 
whilſt he reſted his army, much fatigu'd 
with the long march, the crafty old 


man having no ſufficient force to op- 


oſe him, had recourſe to ſtratagem. 
He therefore ſent a confidant of his in- 
to the enemies camp, with a letter di- 
rected to his ſon; in which he com- 
mended his extraordinary wiſe conduct 
in drawing the idolaters to that place. 
to be all cut off, as had been agreed; 
and that he would advance the next 
day and put it in execution. The eu- 
nuch had orders to behave himſelf ſo, 
that the enemy growing jealous, might 
ſecure him, and intercepting the letter, 
rely no more on Akbar. It fell out ac- 
cordingly 3 and tho? he ſwore upon the 
Alcoran, that it was an invention of his 
father's to diſtract them, the chiefs of 
the Gentiles would never believe him. 
Theſe jealouſies kept them ſo long em- 
ploy'd, that Aurenge Zeb, as he had ex- 
pected, gain'd time to call his ſecond 
ſon to his defence with a powerful army, 
who being come up, he defeated the Raja 
and Akbar, He putting himſelf, with 
4000 horſe, under the protection of Sam- 
ba, a Pagan Roicolet, Aurenge Zeb made 
war ſo furiouſly on the faid Samba, that 
he at laſt took him priſoner, and cau- 
ſed his head to be cut off, for having 
utter'd ſome indecent expreſſions in his 


preſence. This man's ruin was caus'd 
by drunkenneſs ; for as he was drink- 
ing in his tent with his women-dan- 
cers, being told by the advanc'd guards 
that the MoguPs army was advancing, 
inſtead. of going to arms, he caus'd their 
heads to be cut off ; ſaying, they would 
not dare to come where he was; the 
ſame he did by a ſecond centinel. His 
ſon, whoſe head was not full ſo of 
wine, ſav'd himſelf with 1000 horſe, lea- 
ving his father behind, who was carry'd 
away priſoner, and not long after to his 
grave. 

Akbar eſcaping this ſtorm, went to 
Goa, where the Portugueſe furniſh'd him 
with ſhips to go over to Ormus. There 
he was nobly receiv'd by the Cham, and 
afterwards by order of Scia-Selemon, then 
king of Perſia, attended by many troops 
of ſoldiers to the court of Ipaban; 
where he was courteouſly entertain'd, 
and had an allowance to maintain him 
ſuitable to his quality; as I obſervid in 
the ſecond part. The old man fearing 
his ſon's valour, us'd ſeveral arts to 
draw him out of Perſia, but with ſmall 
hopes of ſucceſs, becauſe Akbar was not 
ſo weak as to be enſnar'd by his father. 
Whilſt I was at pahben, ſome eunuchs 
told me, they were ſent by a certain 
Omrah, who govern'd on the borders 
of Candahor, with a preſent of ſeveral 
thouſand Roupies to this prince, which 
he would not accept, and therefore they 
were going back with the money. The 
offer'd to carry me into India by tro 
but I refus'd their kindneſs. I was af- 
terwards inform'd by others, that this 
was a contrivance of Aurenge Zeb, who 
had order'd the Omrabs, of whom A- 
bar had deſir'd to borrow ſome thou- 
ſand Roupies, to make him a preſent 
of them, and to endeavour by fair 
means to draw him into India; which 
Akbar underſtanding by means of his 
ſiſter, he refus'd the preſent. Aurenge 
Zeb took many towns from Savagi for 
having aſſiſted this prince; and conti- 
nuing the war, had beſieg'd him in his 
court of Gixgi. The city is ſeated be- 
tween ſeven mountains, each of which 
has a fort on the top, and can be re- 
liev'd by ways unknown to the Mo- 
guls, ſo that they lay before them to 
no purpoſe with 30000 horſe, and as 
many foot. I have not heard ſince I 
left the country, what was the event 
of the ſiege, which had then laſted ſe- 
ven years. 

Aurenge Zeb's youngeſt ſon is Sikan- 
dar, now about thirty years of age, and 
infected like the reſt, with the contagious 
diſtemper of ambition, Therefore the 

old 
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Diſtribu- 


old man, tho' after ſubduing the kings 
of Viſapor, and Golconda, he had no ene- 
mies left, but Savagi, who is inconſi- 
derable in regard of him; yet fear- 
ing, with much reaſon, the perverſe in- 
clination of his ſons, he had continu- 
ed in arms in the field for fifteen years 
and particularly four years at Galgala, 
after defeating Akbar. He ſaid his fa- 
ther Scia-Gehan had not ſo much diſ- 
cretion; for he might have learnt by 
many years experience, that the kings 
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to defend themſelves againſt their ſons. 
Yet I am of opinion, that notwithſtand- 
ing all his precautions, he will come to 
no better an end than his predeceſſors. 
All I have hitherto ſaid, concerning the 
inteſtine wars between the Moguls, was 
told me and affirm'd by ſeveral ſoldiers 
in the camp, who had been eye-witneſ- 
ſes, and ſome gather'd out of creditable 
authors. 


CHAP, F. 
Of the Government of the Great Mogul, 


OR the better management of pub- 

lick affairs, and due adminiſtration 
of juſtice, che king keeps four ſecreta- 
rics of ſtate, who are to acquaint him 
with all that happens in the empire, 
and to receive his orders. The firſt of 
them is calPd Bag ſci, and has the charge 
of warlike affairs, and looks that the 


ſoldiers be paid, puniſh'd, and reward- 


ed, as alſo that the Omrabs keep their 
full complement of men. The ſecond 
is call'd Adelet, who takes care that ju- 
ſtice be adminiſtred, both in civil and 
criminal caſes, giving the king an ac- 
count what miniſters behave themſelves 
well, and what ill. The third they call 
Divan, and to him it belongs to divide 
the Fagors or feofs among the Omrabs, 
Subas, and other commanders ; and to 
ſee they do not oppreſs the inhabitants 
of the places committed to them with 
too heavy impoſitions. The fourth is 
known by the name of Canſamon; who 
is a treaſurer-general, that cauſes all 
the revenues of the empire to be brought 
into the treaſury, and every week, lays 
before the king what every province 1s 
worth, and what it yields, and what mo- 
ney remains in the king's coffers. 

There are particular days appointed 


1 for theſe ſecretaries to inform the king, 
Eels. 


becauſe a private audience would not ſut- 

fice for ſuch multiplicity of buſineſs. 

Monday therefore is laid aſide for the 

affairs of Labor, Dekli, and Agra; Tueſ- 

day for Cabul ; Wedneſday for the king- 
Vor. IV. 


doms of Bengala and Patna ; Thurſday 
for that of Gyzaratte ; Saturday for that 
of Brampour , and Sunday for Decan 
no buſineſs being done on Friday, becauſe 
it is the Mahometan feſtival. 


Aurenge Zeb, notwithſtanding his con- Audiencey 


tinual application to theſe private audien- 
ces with his miniſters, yet never fail'd of 
the publick, except on Fridays, for the 

ood of the ſubjects ; and this ſometimes 
- did in three ſeveral places, one cal- 
led Divanxas, the other Goſalxana, and 
the third Adele. 


The Great Mogul is fo abſolute, that Abſolute 
there being no written laws, his will inPower. 


all things is a law, and the laſt deci- 
ſion of all cauſes, both civil and crimi- 
nal. He makes a tyrannical uſe of this 
abſolute power; for being lord of all 
the land, the princes themſelves have no 
certain place of aboad, the king alter- 
ing it at pleaſure ; and the ſame with the 
pa peaſants who have ſometimes the 
and they have cultivated taken from 
them, and that which is untill'd given 
them in lieu of it; beſides that they 
are oblig'd every year to give the king 
three parts of the crop. He never ad- 
mits any body into his preſence, empty 
handed; and ſometimes refuſes admit- 
tance to draw a greater preſent. For 
this reaſon the Omrabs and Nababs ap- 
pointed to govern the provinces, oppreſs 
the people in the moſt miſcrable manner 
imaginable, 


oo 
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of Indoſtan, when they grow old, muſt Grunνν, 
keep at the head of powerful armies, 1695. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Revenues and Wealth of the Great Mogul, 
Grmttti: A N infinite quantity of Rowpies are from Hyeman, and Arabia Felix ; nor w_ 
1695. continually flowing into the Great Perſia, Arabia, and the Turks themſelves Moe 
GY Mogut's exchequer 3 for beſides the u- to go without the commodities of India, 
— re. ſual taxes and exceſſive impoſts, the ſend vaſt quantities of money to Mo- 
venue. ſubjects muſt pay for their land, which cha on the Red Sea, near Babel Mandel; 
is all his. Beſides when a general, or to Baſſora at the bottom of the Per/ian 
any other perſon who has receiv'd the gulph; and to Bander Abaſji and Gome- 
king's pay, dies, all his goods fall to vn, which is afterwards ſent over in 
the king, without leaving the children ſhips to Indoſtan. Beſides the Indian, 
ſo much as a maintenance; a cuſtom Dutch, Engliſh, and Portugueſe ſhips that 
Aurenge Zeb condemn'd, when he ſpoke every year carry the commodities of In- 
of his father, and yet all employments doſtan, to Pegu, Tanaſſerri, Siam, Ceylon, 1 
both civil and military, are fold. For Achem, Macaſſar, the Maldive iſlands, pa 
this reaſon no family can continue long, Mozambique and other places, muſt of 
great; but ſometimes the fon of an neceſſity convey much gold and filver 
Omrah goes a begging. Add to all thither, from thoſe countries. All that 
this, that tho* in ſo vaſt an empire, the Dutch fetch from the mines in Ja- 
there be ſome barren lands, yet there pan, ſooner or later, goes to Indoſtan ; 
are ſome kingdoms wonderful fruitful, and the goods carry'd hence into Europe, _ 
as is that of Bengala, which exceeds whether to France, England, or Portugal, e 
Egypt, not only in plenty of rice, corn, are all purchas'd for ready- money, which paid 
ſugar, and all other neceſſaries for the remains there. 
ſupport of humane life ; but in the rich- I was told, that the Mogul receives 
eſt commodities, as ſilk, cotton, indigo, from only his hereditary countries, eighty 
and the like. Beſides, the country is ſo Carores of Roupies a year (every Carore 
populous, that the handicrafts, tho* na- is ten millions) they could give me no 
turally given to ſloath, are forc'd, ei- certain account what the conquer'd king- 
ther by neceſſity or choice, to apply doms yield. of 0 
themſelves to work on carpets, els, There is an author, not well acquaint- Tien. rahs, 
embroidery, cloth of gold and ſilver, ed with this affair, who reduces this mo- V. d. 
and all ſorts of manufactures in filk and narch's revenue to thirty three millions: % 4 
cotton, generally worn there; beſides Another on the other ſide makes it in- 75. Mi 
thoſe tranſported every year, by an in- finite, and that alone which he ſays is /ve Indi 
finite number of ſhips, not only into in the treaſury, ſeems fabulous. But %, 7. 
other parts of Aſia, but into Africk and they that will judge of it, by his expen- 42. 
Europe. ces, muſt conſider that the Mogul has 
Gold and That the reader may form ſome idea diſpers'd throughout his empire 300000 
| filver cen- of the wealth of this empire, he is to horſe, and 400000 foot, who have all 
i ters in this ohſerve, that all the gold and ſilver, great pay. At court the daily expence 
EmPue- which circulates throughout the world, is 50000 Roupies, to maintain the ele- 
at laſt centers here. It is well known rom horſes, dogs, hawks, tygers, and 
that as much of it as comes out of Ame- deer; as alſo ſome hundreds of black 
rica, after running through ſeveral king- and white eunuchs to look to the royal 
doms of Europe, goes partly into Turły, palaces, muſicians, and dancers. I am 
for ſeveral ſorts of commodities; and therefore of opinion, that next to the 
part into Perſia, by the way of Smirna emperor of China, no monarch in the 
for filk. Now the Turks not being a- world is equal to the Great Mogul in The 
ble to abſtain from coffee, which comes ſtrength and riches. nun 
and 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Weapons, and Forces of the Great Mogul. 


Weapons HE arms offenſive of the Moguls 
us'd by the are broad heavy ſwords, bow'd 
Mal. like ſcimitars; and thoſe made in the 


country, being apt to break, the Engliſb 
furniſh them with ſuch as are made in 
Europe, ill-ſhap'd daggers, which they 
always wear hanging to their girdle ; 
bows and arrows, javelins, piſtols, mul- 
kets; and pikes twelve foot long, for 
the foot; but moſt of the ſoldiers have 
bows and arrows. They have alſo can- 
non in their cities, and armies. 

Their arms defenſive, are a round 
buckler two foot diameter, made of 
black hides of wild buffalos; with ma- 
ny nails with large heads to ward off ar- 
rows or ſwords; coats of mail, breaſt- 
plates, head- pieces, and covering for 
their arms down to their wriſts. 

As for the ſoldiers pay, the Mogul 
manages it after a different manner than 
all other princes in the world; for he 
pays them not himſelf, bur gives the Om- 
rahs Jagbirs, that is, tenures of lands 
to maintain a certain number, as was faid 
elſewhere, and this even to the princes 
of the blood. 

The Omrahs are divided into Hazariis, 
Cuhbzariis, Panges, Hechets, Deb-Haza- 
rits, and Duazdehazariis, of which laſt 
fort the king's eldeſt ſon was. Their 


Arms de- 
ſenſive. 


pay is proportionable to the number of 


horſe they keep; beſides which, the king 
allows them a penſion for their own uſe. 
But they always cheat the ſoldiers of part 
of their pay, and by that means grow 
vaſtly rich; eſpecially if they happen to 
have a good Faghir. Some are oblig'd to 
keep five hundred horſe, and have about 
five thouſand Neapolitan crowns revenue 
a month. Tis true they ſpend all they 
get in preſents they are forc'd to make 
the king every year, upon certain feſti- 
vals, every man according to his condi- 
tion af in keeping ſo many women, 
ſervants, camels, and horſes of great 
value. 

The number of Omrabs throughout 
the empire is not ſettled, but they are 
generally under forty. They are prefer'd 
to the greateſt governments, and chief 
poſts at court, and in the army; and 
therefore are, as they themſelves ſay, the 
pillars of the empire. They appear a- 
broad with noble equipages; ſome on 
elephants, others a horſeback, or on 
Palanchines, attended by a conſiderable 
number of horſe, and by the guards 


Their 
number, 


and duty, 


of their palaces ; as alſo by abundance Gu 
of ſervants, ſome of whom go before 1695. 
to clear the way, others drive away the 
flies, or keep off the duſt with peacocks 
tails, others carry water to drink, and 
other things. All that reſide at court, 

are oblig'd to go twice a day to pay 
their reſpects to the king; that is, at 

ten in the morning, and ahout ſun ſet, 

in the place where he adminiſters juſtice z 

or elſe they loſe part of their pay. They 

are alfo to mount the guard once a week 

for twenty four hours ; and that day the 
king ſends them their meat, which they 
receive with much reſpect, doing the 
Taſlim three times, that is, an obeyſance 
after their manner towards the royal 
apartment, laying their right hand on 

the ground, and then on their head. 
They are alſo oblig'd to attend the king 

at all times, as was ſaid above. 

The Manſebdars are gentlemen, or Man/e- 
horſe, who have very honourable pay, ““. 
and is call'd Manſeb, but leſs than the 
Omrabs. They are much reſpected in 
the camp, becauſe they may eaſily riſe 
to the degree of Omrahs, and own no 
ſuperiour but the king. They differ 
from the others in this particular, that 
they are not _—_ to maintain above 
four or five horſe. As for their pay 
they have one hundred and fifty Rowpies 
a month, and ſometimes ſeven hundred, 
but inſtead of having them in ready mo- 
ney, they are forc'd to take the old fur- 
niture of the king's houſe, at exceſſive 
rates. There is no fix*d number of 
them, but they are more than the Om- 
rahs ;, there being two, or three hundred 
of them very often at court, beſides 
thoſe in the provinces, and armies. 

The third degree is of the Rowzinders, Rowzin: 
who are alſo horſe, but paid by the day,“ 
as their name imports. Their pay is not 
inferior to that of the Manſebdars, but 
the poſt is not ſo honourable. The num- 
ber of them is very great, and many of 
them are clerks and under clerks. 

The light horſe are ſubject to the 
Omrahs, and thoſe are counted the beſt, 
who have two horſes branded with 
their Omrab's mark on the leg. Their 
pay is not fix'd, and depends on the ge- 
neroſity of the Omrab, but they ſtand 
the Mogul in at leaſt twenty five Rou- 
pies a month, conſidering the revenues 
he aſſigns for their maintenance, 
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he foot. 


Cannon. 


Raj apurs. 


3 
4 
k | The M- 


day. 


gul's birth- 


The foot and muſketiers are in a mi— 
ſerable condition, ſome of them having 
twenty, ſome fifteen, and others ten Rou- 
pies a month. They carry their reſt ty'd 
to the muſket, which they make but ill 
uſe of, for fear of burning their great 
beard. The artillery is divided into two 
ſorts, the heavy cannon, and the light, 
as they call it. The heavy conſiſts of be- 
tween ſixty and ſeventy guns, without 
reckoning three hundred field- pieces, fix*d 
on camels, as pedreroes are on our backs. 
The other, fifty or ſixty ſmall braſs guns, 
which are the 2d ſort, are on carriages, 
with little red banners, each drawn by 
two horſes; a third being led by, to reſt 
ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the 
other. Tho? the heavy cannon cannot 
always follow the king, who ſometimes 
goes out of the road, to hunt, or take 
ſome other diverſion, the light always 
does; and when he is near the place ap- 
pointed to incamp; it is fir'd, that the 
army may know he is arriv'd. All this 
artillery, eſpecially the heavy, is under 
the direction of Franks, or chriſtian gun- 
ners, who have extraordinary pay; eſpe- 
cially the Portugueſe, Engliſh, Dutch, 
Germans, and French, who go from Goa, 
or run away from aboard ſhips. Some of 
them formerly had two hundred Roupies 
a month; but now the Moguls have 
learnt ſomewhat of the art they have leſs. 
There 1s a general of the artillery whoſe 
pay is a million a year, out of which he 
is to keep two hundred men. 

Beſides the Mogul ſoldiers, there are 
the ſtrangers, hir'd of the Rajas, who 
ſerve the Mogul for very great pay, bring- 
ing with them a certain number of Raja- 
purs, and doing the fame duty as the Om- 
rahs do; but with this difference, that 
they will not keep guard in forts, but in 
their own tents, that they may not be 
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ſhut up twenty four hours. The Mogul 
keeps them in his pay, as alſo the Patens, 
becauſe they are men of courage ; and 
there are Rajas that. can raiſe twent 
thouſand horle upon occaſion ; as alſo to 
ſow diſcord and jealouſies among them, 
by favouring one more than another, 
and by that means be the ſafer from their 
contrivances; and from the others who 
are not in his pay. 


The ſoldiers of the country differ nei- Count 
ther in offices nor diſcipline from that al- troops. 


ready mention'd, but that they never fol- 
low the king; but every kingdom keeps 
its own to ſecure the frontiers againſt 
ſtrangers, as the Perſians, Oganis, 8 
cis and others. 


All ſoldiers whatſoever receive their porces du 
Pay duly every two months from thely paid. 


ing's treaſurer, except thoſe that are 
paid by the Omrabs, as was ſaid before. 
Nor is there any danger their pay ſhould 
be kept from them ; for all people here, 
living either by their induſtry, or by 
ſerving the king (for want of private re- 
venues) if they were not well paid, they 
muſt either ſtarve, or mutiny. And to 
ſay the truth, the greateſt wonder in that 
country is to ſee ſo many thouſands live 
on the king's pay. It is not ſo in Europe, 
for ſometimes ſoldiers have ſomething of 
their own; or when they want pay live 
upon others. 

The number of troops they ſaid the 
Mogul kept when I was there amounted 
to 300000 horſe and 400000 foot. Part 
of theſe were in the camp at Galgala; 
60000 horſe and foot at the ſiege of 
Gingi. The third camp was of 7000 
horſe and 10000 foot; the fourth of 
12000 horſe, commanded at Pernala by 


Azam-Scia*s ſon the king's grandſon, and 


the reſt were diſtribute 
tiers and in garriſons. 


about the fron- 


CHA P. VIIL 
The Manners, Habit, Marriages, and Funerals of the Moguls. 


Here are two principal feſtivals 
T kept in the court of the Great 
Mogul, the one call'd Barſgant, the o- 
ther Tol, The firſt is on the king's 
birth-day, or thoſe of the princes of the 
blood, becauſe Bars in the country lan- 
guage ſignifies year, and Gant a knot, 
and thoſe people every year make a knot 
in a cord, they either wear about them 
or keep at home, to know their age. 
This folemnity 1s kept with great pomp, 
all the great ones coming to wiſh the 
king many happy years with preſents 


of money and jewels. Sciab geban was 


mightily pleas'd they ſhould preſent him 
with gold veſſels ſet with jewels, to hold 
ſweet waters, which he plac'd in the 
chamber that ſerv'd for his leud practi- 
ces. It was ſet out with looking glaſſes 
adorn'd with precious ſtones, and all 
the roof ſparkling. with diamonds. That 
day the Mogul ſits on the famous throne 
begun by — and finiſn'd by Sci- 
ab- geban. It is all over ſet with dia- 
monds, emerauds, rubies, pearls and 
ſaphires; eſpecially the pearls on the 
twelve little pillars, which cloſe the three 
ſides, are beyond all that can be ima- 

gin'd. 
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gin'd. Then the roof of it and all other 
parts is ſo orderly enrich'd with jewels 
of ineſtimable value, all found within 
the empire, that ſome make the value 
of it to riſe to fifty millions, but in re- 


2 — it is not to be valu'd. 
 Taver.Voy. 


he ſecond feſtival is that of Jol, 


A Inden L hich in that language ſignifies weight. 
> 2: © 5 Some ſuppoſe it to be ſo call'd becauſe 


the king weighs himſelf in a pair of 


Tue feſti- ſcales, to ſee whether he is gown fat- 


3 — ter; but having aſk'd the que 
TJ. 


ion in the 
camp of ſeveral credible perſons, and 


particularly of chriſtians born at Agra 


and Dehli, who had ſerv'd there many 
years, they told me it was a meer ro- 
mance 3 for not only Aurenge Zeb, but 
none of his 5 ammgy ever weigh'd 
themſelves. *Tis true this feſtival is 
kept in the king's houſe ; but they weigh 
money, jewels, and other things of va- 
lue preſented by the great men and fa- 
vourites, which are afterwards diſtribu- 
ted among the == with great ſolemni- 
ty. It is done ſome days after the Bar/- 


gant, either ſooner, or later, as the king 
thinks fit. 


Deſcripti- The Indians are well ſhap'd, it being 


on of the 
Indian. 


rare to find any of them crooked, and 
for ſtature like the Europeans. They 
have black hair, but not curl'd, and 
their ſkin 1s of an olive-colour ; and 
they do not love white, ſaying it is the 
colour of leproſie. They waſh often, 
anointing themſelves after it with rich 


oils and ointments. They live in low . 


houſes, with trees about them, ſo that 
their cities at a diſtance look like woods. 
There are no inns for travellers among 
them as was ſaid at firſt ; but in the ci- 
ties and great towns they have ſome 
— call'd Sarays, where ſtrangers may 

ave houſeroom. They uſe carts to 
travel in (which are ſhut when there 
are women in them) drawn by oxen, 
and aſſes when the journey is ſnort. The 
great men, and thoſe that are well to paſs 
are carry'd upon elephants, or in Palan- 
chines. There is none of them but endea- 
vours the beſt he can to go to Mecca, to 
become a Hagi or ſaint. They delight 
very much in hunting, and make uſe of 
dogs and tame leopards. They take 
water-foul after this manner. They go 
into the water up to the chin, covering 
their faces with birds of the ſame ſort 
they would take, artificially made; then 
the bird coming near his likeneſs they 
draw him down by the legs and ſtifle 
him. The Chineſes and Mexicans do the 
lame, as ſhall be ſaid in its place. Be- 
ing excellent archers they ſhoot birds fly- 
ing, with arrows. 

Vor. IV. 


The Mahometans of Tndo/tan, tho“ bar- Curt 
barous in other reſpects, are not ſo de- 1595: 
ceitful, ſo proud, or ſuch enemies to WAYS 
chriſtians, as the Turks; and a chriſtian poſition. 
may therefore keep them company with 
ſafety. The Pagans are ſtill more juſt 
to travellers. As for courage, neither 
Mabometans nor Gentiles have much of 
it. The beſt of them are the Baluccis 
borderers on Perſia, the Patans of the 
kingdom of Bengala, and the Rasbootis 
very great thieves. 

The languages ſpoken at court are Language 
the Arabian and the Perſian. As for _ earn 
ſciences they can make no progreſs in 
them for want of books; for they have 
none but ſome ſmall manuſcript works 
of Ariſtotle and Avicenna in Arabick, They 
hold aſtrology in great account, inſo- 
much that the king undertakes nothing 
without the advice of his aſtrologers. 
In phyſick they have but ſmall skill, and 
cure ſeveral diſeaſes by faſting. They 
alſo delight in muſick, for which they 
have ſeveral ſorts of Inſtruments. 

They ſpend all they have in luxury, 
keeping a vaſt number of ſervants, but 
above all of concubines. "Theſe being 
many, every one of them ſtrives to be be- 
lovd above the reſt, uſing all manner of 
allurements, perfumes and ſweet oint- 
ments. Sometimes, to heighten their 
maſters luſts, they give him compoſiti- 
ons of pearl, gold, opium and amber; 
or elſe much wine, that he may require 
company in bed. Then ſome drive a- 
way the flies, others rub his hands and 
feet, others dance, others play on mu— 
ſick, and others do other things; and 
hence it is that for the moſt part they 
take the lawful wifes place; who ſit- 
ting near her husband modeſtly, winks at 
this affront, till ſhe has an opportunity 
to revenge herſelf. Theſe women are 
committed to the cuſtody of eunuchs, 
but it is delivering up the ſheep to the 
wolves ; ſo laſcivious are the women. 
And yet they are excuſable, becauſe the 
husbands, tho* they be peaſants, lie a- 
part from their wives, and only call 
them when they have occaſion. 

The great men have noble ſtructures, 
with ſeveral courts, and the tops of 
the houſes flat, to take the air, and 
fountains with carpets about them to fit 
and receive viſits from their friends. 
Inferiors ſalute laying their hand on their 
head, but equals only bow their body. 

In their diſcourſe they are modeſt and 
civil; not uſing ſo many actions with 
their hands, nor talking ſo loud as ſome 
Europeans do. The table is ſpread on 
the ground without napkins or table- 
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cloth; nor do they drink till they have 
done eating. Their greateſt delight is to 


GY VV chew Beile all day. 


Habit. 


The veſts both of men and women are 
narrow towards the waſte, and hang down 
half way the leg; under them they wear 
long breeches down to their ankles, ſo 
that they ſerve for ſtockings. The foot 
remains bare, with a ſort of flat ſhooes, 
like our ſlippers; which are eaſily ſlipt 
off when they go into rooms, to keep 
them clean, they being cover'd with car- 
pets. They wrap a very fine piece of 
muſlin or calico about their head, and 
never uncover it to do reverence to ſu- 
periors, but bow their body, putting 
their right hand on the ground and then 
on the head, as if they ſaid they ſubmitted 
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der ſhelter. Sometimes they treat them 
for eight days together. 


All the women are fruitful, which is Women 
caus'd by the air and proviſions, and are fruitful, 


ſo eaſily deliver'd, that ſome of them go 
waſh in the river the ſame day. The 
bring up their children naked till ſeven 
years of age, nor do they take much 
care to teach them to go, but let them 
tumble about the ground as much as they 
will, as ſoon as they are born. 


In Malabar the women (even thoſe Barbarom 
that are of quality and kings ſiſters) have liberty. 
the liberty to chooſe a man to lye with 


them. When a Naire or Gentile is in a 
ladies chamber, he leaves his ſtaff or his 
his ſword at the door, that others who 
would go in may ſee the place is taken 
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themſelves to be trampled on by them. 
T hey generally wear the veſt and turbant 
| of cotton, but the ſaſh is of ſilk and gold. 


up; and no man has the boldneſs to 73.74, 
diſturb him. Thus there being no poſ- 4% I. 


Women. 


Marriages. 


The Mabomelan women do not appear 
in publick, except only the vulgar fort, 
and the leud ones. They cover their 
heads, but the hair hangs down behind 
in ſeveral treſſes. Many of them bore 
their noſes to wear a gold ring ſet with 
ſtones. 

The Mabometan Indians marry very 
young, but the idolaters at all ages. 
Theſe laſt may not have ſeveral wives at 
once like the Mabometans; but when 
the firſt is dead may take another, pro- 
vided ſhe be a maid, and of the fame 
race, or tribe. The ceremony is thus, 


If they be perſons of quality they make 


the cavalcade at night with lights, abun- 
dance of people go before making a diſ- 
pleaſing concert with ſeveral inſtruments, 
as pipes, kettle- drums, drums as long as 
a barrel, and copper- plates, which they 
beat. Then follow abundance of children 
a horſeback, next to whom comes the 
bridegroom, well clad and mounted, 
with ſeveral Banians about him, with their 
veſts and Civas dy'd in Zafran, and other 
perſons carrying umbrellos, and banners 
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the child that is bora into the world, 
the ſucceſſion is order'd after another 
manner; that is, when one dies his ſiſter's 
children inherit, becauſe there can be no 
doubt made of the kindred. 


When a man or woman has commit- Puniſh- 
ted ſuch a crime as to be expelPd their men. 


tribe; as if a woman had lain with a 
Mabometan, ſhe mult live for a certain 
time only upon corn found in the cows 
dung, if ſhe will be receiv'd again. 


As to the manner of burying, the moſt Burial. 


uſual is to waſh the body firſt in a river, 
or pool ; then burn it in a neighbouring 
Pagod, and throw the aſhes into the ſame 
water. In ſome places they leave them 
by the river ſide. The manner of car- 
rying them 1s alſo different, according 
to the faſhions of each country. In 
ſome the body well clad, and ſitting, is 
carry'd with drums beating, and a long 
train of kindred and friends; and after 
being waſh*d, is encompaſs'd with wood. 
The wite who has been that while near 
the body ſinging, and expreſſing a deſire 
to die, 1s afterwards bound by a Brach- 


Heat 
feaſo1 


and having taken a round about the city man near the dead body and burnt with Clea 
goes to the bride's houſe. Here a Brach- it; the friends pouring oil on them that 

man having ſaid ſome prayers over them they might conſume the faſter. 

both, puts a cloth between the husband In other places the bodies are carry*d 

and wife, and orders the husband with cover'd on a bier to the river fide; and 

his bare foot to touch the wifes, and then after they have been waſh'd they are put 

the wife the husbands, which done the into a hut full of ſweet wood, if the 

marriage is concluded. When the wo- dead perſon has left money to defray the 

man is carry'd home, the goods go be- charge; then the woman that is to be Pro 


fore, being for the moſt part ſtuffs of 
ſeveral colours, and a cradle for the 
child that is to be got; all this with the 
noiſe of ſeveral inſtruments. Rich peo- 
ple make a hut before their houſes, co+ 
ver'd both inſide and outſide with ſtuffs 
and carpets, to entertain their gueſts un- 


burnt, takes leave of her kindred and 
friends, ſhowing a contempt of death, 
and fits down in the hut, bearing up her 
husband on her knees. Then recom- 
mending herſelf to the prayers of the 
Brachmans, deſires them to ſet fire ſpee- 
dily. A barbarous inhumanity ! And 


yet 


men 
ful, 


arouy 
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yet they make a ſcruple of killing flies 


Heats and 


ſeaſons. 


Clear air, 


Product. 


and piſmires. 

In other places they fill wide deep 
trenches with cumbuſtible matter, where 
laying the husbands body, the Brachmans 
caſt in the woman, after they have ſung 
and danc'd. Sometimes there are mai- 
den ſlaves, that throw themſelves in after 
their maſter to ſhow the love they bear 
him, then the aſhes are caſt into the river. 

There are other places where they 
bury the husband's bodies with the legs 
acroſs ; they put the woman into the 
ſame grave, and when they have cover'd 
them up to the neck, the Brachmans come 
and ſtrangle her. Thoſe wretched wo- 
men that refuſe to be burnt, are to ſhave 
their heads, and remain widows all their 
lives; are deſpis'd by their family and 
tribe, becauſe they have fear'd death, 
and can never recover their reputation, 
whatſoever good actions they do, unleſs 
ſome young woman of ſingular 3 
ſnould happen to get a ſecond husband. 
Yet there are ſome that tranſgreſs the 
laws of widowhood ; and becauſe their 
kindred expel them, they haye recourſe 
to the Mabometans or chriſtians, for- 
faking their own religion. In ſhort, the 
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Gentiles make the widows honour con- Gemer.rn 
fiſt in being burnt with the bodies of 1695. 
their husbands, and if they be aſk'd the 


reaſon, they can alledge none but antient 
cuſtom. 

Since the Mahometans are become ſo- 
vereigns of India, they do not caſily con- 
ſent to this inhumanity, which the Brach- 
mans would have held up for their own 
intereſt ; for as was ſaid above, they who 
alone may rouch the aſhes, carry off all 
the gold and ſilver the wretched woman 
had about her. The Great Mogul and 
other princes have commanded the go- 
vernours of their towns to hinder the 
practice of this abuſe, but they do not 
ſo ſtrictly obſerve it, provided they have 
conſiderable preſents made them, and 
thus the difficulty they find in getting the 
leave, faves many women the diſhonour. 


The mourning us'd by the Gentiles is Mourn- 
ſhaving their beard and head, when a- ing. 


ny kindred within the third degree die. 
The women break their glaſs and ivo- 
ry bracelets they wear on their arms, 
as they allo do at their king's death. 
Having before ſpoke of the Mahometar 
ceremonies it is needleſs to repeat it in 
this place. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Climate, Fruit, Flowers, Minerals, Beaſts and Coin, of Indoſtan. 


Enerally throughout all Indoſtan the 
6 heat is exceſſive, except near the 
mountains. We Europeans fare ill there 
becauſe of the ſeaſons differing from 
ours; becauſe their winter begins in June 
and ends in September; tho' there falls 
leſs rain at Goa. Before, and after win- 
ter, there are dreadful ſtorms and hurri- 
canes, three months from the north and 
three from the ſourh, ſo that there is no 
failing about India but ſix months in the 
ear. 

8 Between Suratte and Agra the metro- 
polis of the Magul's dominions, it only 
rains at one certain time of the year, 
that is, during thoſe three months the 
ſun is about the tropick of Cancer; the 
other nine months the sky is ſo clear, 
that there is ſcarce a cloud to be ſeen 
above the Horizon. 

Having ſpoke of the fruit when I 
was at Goa, there is no need of adding 
any more. Indoſtan abounds in rice, 
excellent wheat, and all ſorts of grain, 
vaſts flocks and herds of cattle, butter 
and cheeſe. There being no grapes, 
the wine is brought out of Arabia and 


Perſia; or is made in the country of 


Raiſins, which being alſo brought from 


abroad, they ſteep and boil in water. 
The common drink of the country is 
diſtill'd Sura, but not very wholſome. 


The flowers are very fragrant, and Flowers 
much better colour'd than any in Europe. and herbs, 


There are many ſimples, which they 
carry into Europe for phyſical uſes, which 
IT do not deſcribe, becauſe I will not 
treat of what others have given an ac- 
count of, 


As for metals the Mogul's country af- Metals. 


fords none but copper, iron, and lead, 
but the want of others is abundantly 
made amends for by the rich mines of 


diamonds and other precious ſtones. The Diamond 
beſt is that in the kingdom of Golconda, mines, 


ſeven days journey caſt of Agra, which 
the natives call Gani, and the Per/tans 
Cular. It is in a plain five miles in com- 
paſs, between a village and ſome moun- 
tains, which produce nothing at all. They 
ſay it was diſcover*d one hundred and for- 
ty years ſince, after this manner. A pea- 
ſant ſowing in that plain, found ſuch a 
rich diamond, that tho* he did not un- 
derſtand thoſe things, yet he would car- 
ry it to a merchant of Golconda who de- 
lighted in them. The news was imme- 
diately ſpread about the city, and every 

one 
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GtmeLtr one that had money digging in that 
1695. place, there were ſtones found from 


twelve to forty carats; and particularly 
that great diamond of ſome hundred 
carats, which Emir Gemla, the king of 
Golconda's general gave Aurenge Zeb 
when he came into his ſervice. After- 


wards the king took the mine to him- 


How the 
diamonds 
are found, 


Diamonds 


in Borneo, 


Cazgellers. 


Other 
bealts. 


ſelf, and now the merchants buy it of 
him by ſpans. 

The manner of digging the ſtones is 
this. Firſt they enclole a ſpot of ground 
much bigger than that they buy to 
dig, with a little wall two ſpans high; 
then they dig the ground mark'd out 
by the king's officers twelve or four- 
teen ſpans down to the water, below 
which there is no hopes of any dia- 
monds, and carry the earth into the 
aforeſaid encloſure in great baskets. 
When it is all together they fill the 

lace full of water, and leave it ſo till 
it is all mud. Then they add more 
water, and opening the holes, which 
are at every ſtep in the wall, the mud 
runs out, and the gravel remains; which 
is again cover'd with water, if it be 
not clean. When dry they put it into 
baſkets for the ſand to drop through, 
and then putting it into the ſame place 
they beat it with long ſtaves. Then 
they take it up again and ſifting it, 
they ſpread it and pick out the dia- 
monds in the preſence of the buyer, 
and of the officers, who take thoſe 
that are above a certain weight for the 


king. 

There are diamond-mines at a place 
calPd Raolconda, in the province of Car- 
naſica, in the kingdom of Viſapour, but 
they do not work at them. The king 
of Succadan in the iftand of Borneo has 
ſome better, but there are few of them, 
and they are found in the ſand of th 
river Succadan. | 

Beſides the birds and beaſts Europe 
affords, India has others peculiar to it; 
as for inſtance the Gazellers, of which 
we have ſpoke in the two precedent vo- 
lumes; they have horns a ſpan and a 
half long, and twiſted or ſpiral. To 
take them they make uſe of the tame 
leopard, or of the male Gazelle, thus. 
They tie him with a rope wound about 
under his belly ; and when they ſee a 
flock of Gazelles let him go among them. 
The male that is in the flock, being jea- 
lous, comes out to attack him, and his 
horns being ſpiral or winding does ſo 
intangle himſelf, that not being able to 
retire when he would, the hunters have 
time to take him. 

There are alſo wild cows and other 


wild beaſts we ſpoke of when we gave 
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an account of the game at Daman, 
camels, dromedaries, rhinocero's, as tall 
as a Jarge ox, and elephants. There 
are ſeveral ways of taking theſe ; ſome- 
times they dig trenches and cover them, 
into which when they fall they cannot 


get out. In other places they carry a Elephant 


female into the woods, juſt at the time 
when ſhe is in her luſt ; at her cries the 
wild male comes, and couples with her 
contrary to other beaſts, belly to belly, 
in the narrow place where ſhe was left. 
When the male would be gone, he finds 
the way ſtopp'd up, and the hunters at 
a diſtance, throw over him great and 
ſmall ropes ; ſo that his trunk and legs 
being ſecur'd, they can come near with- 
out danger. However they lead him 
away between two tame elephants, and 
beat him if he makes a noiſe. After- 
wards he grows tame among the reſt 
of his kind ; and then he that has them 
in charge, teaches him to ſalute friends 
with his trunk, to threaten, or ſtrike 
whom he pleaſes, and to kill a man 
condemn'd to that ſort of death, with 
an iron fix'd at the end of a pole, and 
then the manager fits upon his neck. 
It is of it ſelf a very tractable crea- 
ture, when it is not enrag'd or in Juſt ; 
for then he that rules it is in danger. 
They quiet him with artifical fire-works, 
or directing him into a river, where, 
tho* ſo large, he ſwims extraordinary 
well. The ſhe-elephants carry their 
young twelve months; they live one 
undred years ; and carry about three 
thouſand two hundred pounds weight 
Spaniſh. Thoſe of Ceylon tho? ſmaller, 
are the moſt valu'd of any in India, 
becauſe they have more courage, and 
as the Indians imagine, are refpefted b 

the others. But thoſe of Golconda, Co- 
chinchina, Siam, and the iſland Sumatra 
are ſtronger, and more ſurefooted on 
the mountains. It is dear keeping of 
them; for beſides the fleſh, they eat 
paſte made of meal with ſugar-canes, 
and other things, they give them Aqua- 
vitæ to drink. 

There are alſo ſtags, lions, tygers, 
and leopards, which they hunt with 
good dogs, and ſeveral creatures not to 
be found in Europe, of which mention 
was made among the game of Damam. 


I muſt not omit here to give an ac- Mask. 
count of the musk wild-goat found in SO. 


the country of Azmer, Its ſnout is 


like a goat, the hair like a ſtag, and 
its teeth like a dog. Under the belly 
it has alittle bladder, as big as an egg, 
full of a thick congeaPd blood, which 
being cut off, is ty'd up in skin, that the 
ſcent may not evaporate, After won 

the 
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Foul. 


Coin, 


the beaſt lives but a ſhort time. They 
are alſo taken on the cold mountains 
of the kingdom of Butan, in the lati- 
tude of. 56 and 60 degrees, but the 
greateſt quantity and the beſt comes 
out of the country of the Tartars bor- 
dering on China, where they make a 
great trade of it. The ſcent is ſo ſtrong, 
that having bought a little at Peking, 
it was ſmelt at a great diſtance, as if 
my portmanteau had been full of it, 
which caus'd ſome diſpute with the 
cuſtomers. They ſo adulterate it, mix- 
ing it with other blood, that when it 
comes into Europe, it is not a quarter 
musk. 

As for foul, there are all in India 
that Europe affords, and many peculiar 
to the country, In the woods there 
are abundance of peacocks, ſeveral ſorts 
of parrots and green pigeons. There 
are moſt beautiful birds, to be kept in 
cages, both ſightly for their feathers, 
and pleaſant for ſinging ſweetly. I ſaw 
ſome half as big as wheat-ears, all ſpot- 
ted like a tyger. Beſides the wild hens, 
there is a ſort of tame ones, whoſe skin 
and bones are very. black, but they 
are well taſted. 

The money coin'd in Indoſtan is, Rou- 


pies, half Roupies, and quarter Roupies 


of ſilver; as alſo Roupies of gold, worth 
Vor. IV. 
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ſorts. there. are Perſan characters with 
the name of the city where it is coin'd, 
and the king's name on the reverſe. 


There are alſo copper pieces, call'd 


Peſies, fifty four whereof make a Row- 
Pie of ſilver. The Rajas, or pagan pet- 
ty kings, in their dominions coin gold 
pieces call'd Pagods, becauſe they have 


a little Pagod ſtamp'd on them, and 


theſe are worth a zecchine of Venice. 
Both the gold and ſilver, are much 
finer than the gold of the Spaniſh pi- 
ſtoles, and ſilver of their pieces of eight. 
Foreign coin 1s alſo current in the Mo- 
gul's country; as zecchines, by which 
there is much got, pieces of eight, A.- 
baſſis of Perſia, and other ſorts; but 


more particularly in the ports, and 


places of trade. 


They reckon by Tackes, each worth 


one hundred thouſand Roupies; Crous 
or Crorores, which are one hundred 
Lectes; and Arebs, that are ten Croxs. 
The Batman, and Man, are weights of 
fifty five pounds. Another ſmaller weight 
is call'd Goer or Keer, but they ſome- 
_ change according to the prince's 
W : 
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thirteen ſilyer Roupies and a quarter, Greater 
or ſix pieces of eight, Sp’ money, 495. 
half Roupies, and quarters. On both 
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Gatias. 


Babrias. 


Faraſi J. 


Ram a 


deity. 


have ſecond husbands. 

The tribe of Gantias, who are all 
traders, eat nothing hut fiſh. Neither 
marry into, nor eat with another tribe; 
ſo that for want of another, a poor man 
ſometimes gets a wife with fifty thou- 
ſand crowns. 

In Suratte there are Babrias, Catit, 
and Rajapours, who eat only fiſh, and 
wild-fleſh. They eat together, but do 
not marry out of their tribes. Their 
wives do not marry again, but burn 
themſelves, if they will. 

The Faraſis, make ſandals like thoſe 
of the Recolets, Eat any ſort of fleſh, 
tho* totten, eat together, and intermix 
in marriages, without any prohibition 
but their tribe being reputed very vile, 
they are not allow'd to enter the houſes 
of other Gentiles, or touch them ; and 
muſt keep at a great diſtance. 

In the country of the Naines of ca 
Comori, they are call'd Potias, and as 
they go along the ſtreets, if they will 
not venture to be beaten, muſt cry Po, 
Po, that the other Gentiles may take care 
their very ſhadow does not touch them, 
which would defile them, and they 
would be forc'd to waſh. 

This cuſtom makes the Feſuits that 
are miſſioners there lead a very uneaſy 
life; for being oblig'd to imitate the 
ways of that tribe, the better to in- 
gratiate themſelves with thoſe barbari- 
ans, they are forc'd to waſh themſelves 
as many times a day as the others do; 
to feed upon raw herbs ; and when two 
fathers meet in the ftreet, one acting 
the Naines, and the other the Polias, 
they keep at a diſtance from one ano- 
ther, that they may not be ſuſpected. 
There is no doubt they convert very 
many; but abundance of them not be- 
ing us'd to that hardſhip, fall into dan- 
gerous diſtempers. 

Of all the tribes here mention'd, on- 
ly the Brachmans and Banians are ſo 
preciſe about killing of all creatures ; 
that even thoſe that are venomous may 


bite them without receiving any harm 
from them; but the others in this caſe 


kill them. 
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Cn out of their tribes, but the widows may 
” I us 


who have impos'd on themſelves a moſt 
painful ſort of penitent life. Beſides 
being continually naked, ſome of them 
hold up their arms in the air, without 
ever letting them down ; others hold 
them behind, till in time they cannot 
move them. Some hang themſelves up 
with ropes 3 others cloſe their mouths 
with padlocks, ſo that they muſt be fed 
with liquids ; others run an iron-ring 
through their prepuce, and _ a little 
bell to it; which, when the filly bar- 
ren women hear, they run to fee, and 
touch him, hoping by that means to be- 
come fruitful. 

The Gentiles pay ſo great a reſpect 
to theſe penitents, that they think them- 
ſelves happy, who can proſtitute daugh- 
ters, ſiſtets, or kinſ-women to their 
lewdneſs, which they believe lawful in 
them 3 and for this reaſon there are 
ſo many thouſands of vagabond Fakirs 
throughout India. When the Fakirs meet 
with Beraghis (which is another fort of 
peru differently habited, with their 

air and beard ſhav'd) they fight deſ- 

rately. They never marry, and eat 
in the houſes of all ſects, except the 
Polias. They go into the kitchin, and 
take what they will, tho* the maſter be 
not at home. They come together like 
ſwine by beat of a tabor, or at the blow- 
ing of a horn, and march in companies 
with banners, lances, and other weapons, 
which, when they reſt, they lay down by 
their maſter. They boaſt they are de- 
ſcended from Revanche-Ram, who wan- 
dered about the world poor and naked ; 
and theſe vagabonds for imitating him, 
are look'd upon as faints, and live a 
looſe life, with the priviledge of com- 
mitting any crime their brutality ſuggeſts. 

Now conſidering ſo great a number 
of ſects, and fuch variety of manners, 
which makes it impracticable for them 
to be unanimous in government, it is 


not to be thought ſtrange that ſo ſmall 


a number of Mahometans ſhould ſubdue 
ſuch a multitude of Gentiles ; ſince di- 
viſions and diſcord have ever been the 
moſt efficient cauſes in the world to 
overthrow the greateſt monarchies. 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Opinions and Superſtitions of the Idolaters. 


Heſe Gentiles are ſo blinded with 
profound ſuperſtition, that they do 
not think it inconſiſtent to make their 
gods be born of men, and aſſign them 
women; believing they love the ſame 


things men delight in. They eſteem 


Ram a mighty deity, on account of the 


wonders he wrought whilſt living, by 

means of a monkey, which croſſing the 

ſea at one leap, burnt Rhevar's Pence, 
| an 
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and leap'd back again, to which pur- 
poſe they tell a long and tedious fable. 
Among the goddeſſes they count Ma- 
lachiche, who they ſay never refus'd any 
body that ask'd it, the uſe of her body; 
as if ſhe had perform'd ſome extraordi- 
nary pennance z and ſo a man call'd Cun- 
ſunu, becauſe whilſt he liv'd he enjoy'd 
ſixteen thouſand women. 

Some of them believe there are Eli- 
ian fields, and that in order to come 
thither, a river is to be paſs'd, like the 
Styx of the antients, where they are 
to receive new bodies. Others are of 
opinion the world will end very ſoon, 
after which they ſhall live again, and 
go into a new country. They all believe 
there is but one God, who a thou- 
ſand arms, and a thouſand eyes, and as 
many feet; not knowing any better way 
how to explain the thoughts of his om- 
nipotency. They ſay they have four books 
ſent them by God, above ſix thouſand 
years ſince, through the hands of their 
prophet Ram; two of which books are 
ſhut, and two open; but that they can 
only be read by thoſe of their religion. 
Beſides, that there are ſeven heavens, in 
the higheſt of which God fits ; and that 
he does not take notice of the particu- 
lar actions of men, becauſe they are 
not worthy to be the object of his di- 
vine thoughts. They alſo ſay there is 
a place where he may be ſeen, as it were 
through a far diſtant cloud. As for evil 
2 they believe they are ſo chain'd up, 

at they can do them no harm. 

They talk of a man call'd Adam, who 
was the firſt and common father, and 
they ſay that his wife, having yielded to 
the temptation of eating of the forbid- 
den fruit, made her husband eat too; 
but that as the mouthful he took was 
going down, the hand of God ſtopp'd 
its paſſing further, and thence comes the 
knot men have in their throat, which 
they therefore call Adam's apple. 

The prieſthood among them is here- 
ditary, as it was formerly among the 
Jews; for, as was ſaid before, when a 
Brachman marries, he muſt take the 
daughter of another Brachman. They 
are diſtinguiſhable from all other Gen- 
tiles, by a ſtring or rope made of three 
threads of new cotton, which they wear 
hanging about their neck, and wound 
about the left arm, It is put upon boys 
of nine, or ten years of age with great 
ſolemnity, but never upon girls. This 
ſtring or line is to ſignify the unity of 
God in three perſons, which they call 
Brama, Viſtu, and Wore They will 
never eat a bit without they have it on; 


and ſome of them have been known to 
Vol. IV. 
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faſt ſeveral days, becauſe their rope Geer, 
broke before they could get another 1695. 
of the prieſts. WAI 

When any one is to be expell'd the Brachnars 
tribe of the Brachmans, Banians, or Ban- rell d. 
gaſclines, for ſome heinous crime, they 
take away his line thus. All that are of 
the tribe in that place meet before the 
Boto, or prieſt, and accuſe the criminal 
of ſuch a crime. He replies, and if his 
defence be not good, the Bota takes away 
his line, wipes off the Tilla, or colour on 
his forehead. Then all the company falls 
to chewing of Betele, eating of cocoa- 
nuts, and ſmoaking tabacco, without 
giving the criminal any; only out of 
pity they throw him down on the ground 
a leaf of tabacco. 

If he deſires to be again admitted into How re- 
the tribe, he muſt go from houſe to cad. 
houſe, begging pardon and abſolution? 
of thoſe that voted, making them ſen- 
ſible of his reſignation, and ſoothing 
the Boto with the preſent of a cow. 

This done, he gives all the tribe a 
treat, who receive him again, and the 
prieſt gives him the line and Tilla. 

All the ſects 3 on this ſide — 
Ganges, are very ſcrupulous as to eati 
8 * ee or 2 
king uſe of the ſame utenſils, But thoſe | 
beyond Malaca make no difficulty of it. 

hey are ſo filly, or ignorant as to a fooliſh 
conceit a woman may conceive by ſtrength opinion 
of imagination; and that tho* they are of cheirs. 
thouſand miles diſtant, and that 
ears, yet their wives ima- 
gining they lie with them, may become 
with child, and therefore when they hear 
of their being brought to bed, they 
make great rejoycing. 

To this purpoſe, father Galli, prefect A pleaſant 
of the Theatins of Goa, told me a plea-Pallage. 
ſant ſtory. D. Francis de Tavora, earl 
of Alvor, arriving from Portugal, to be 
vice-roy of India ; news was brought 
that his wife, whom he left big with 
child, was deliver'd of a ſon. Among 
the reſt a Pagan merchant went to con- 
gratulate him, and thinking to make the 
vice-roy a great complement ſaid, I 
wiſh your Excellency Joy, and bope you 
will have News every year of the Birth of 
a Son. This would have put him in a 

ſſion, had not ſome told him that the 

idolaters held that prepoſterous opinion. 
The women are happy, that can take 
their liberty, and make their filly hus- 
bands believe they conceiv'd by thinking 
on them. 

When an idolater is dying, his kin- Dying 
dred place a cow near the bed, and men. 
ſhake her tail till ſhe piſſes; if it rea- 
ches the dying man's face, it is look'd 

Rrr upon 
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GemeLL: upon as a good token of, his future 

1695. ſtate 3 otherwiſe, but particularly if the 

VV beaſt does not piſs, the obſequies are 

perform'd in a very melancholy man- 
ner. Beſides, they put the cow's tail 
into the dying man's hand, thinking 
his ſoul may go into her body. In ſhort, 
they believe every man may be ſav'd in 
his religion, and his ſe, ſo he exactly 
obſerve God's commandments, and the 
light of reaſon ; which judgment, tho? 
falſe, ſome divines would follow, were it 

bot condemn'd by the church. 

Trial of The trial upon ſuſpicion of theft a- 


manner of inheritance, as was ſaid be- 
fore. But if the women are found to 
have to do with men of another ſect, 
they become ſlaves to their queen of 
Canara. When a brother marries, his 
wife is common to the reſt. | 


By a priviledge granted them b their Security 
ons they accompany travellers through for t 
thoſe parts that are infeſted with rob-!** 


bers, and if they happen to preſume to 
rob any man, they all meet, and pur- 
ſue the felons till they utterly extripate 
them. Thus one boy with a rod in 
his hand makes it ſafe travelling through- 
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theft. mong them, is by making the party out all Canara, tho? it be through woods, 
ſwim over a river that is full of cro- and over mountains ; and a traveller for 
codils, and if he gets over ſafe, he is a ſmall matter may have one from one Third 
reputed not guilty: The Naires call village to another. grimag 
1 this the paſſage of crocodils. The ſuperſtition of all the Gentiles in Barbariy 
Niires Theſe Naires are great wizards, nor India, makes them murderers of their de infant 
forcerers. do they ever expoſe themſelves to any own children; for it is their cuſtom 
feats of arms, without firſt conſulting when the infant will not ſuck, to carry 
the devil. To this purpoſe they let it into the field ; and there they leave 
their hair fly, and draw ſome blood out it from morning till night, in a cloath 
of their forehead with a knife ; then * up on high by the four corners, 
dancing to the muſick of a drum, oy at the crows may peck its eyes our, 
call him aloud, and he comes to adviſe and this is the reaſon why there are ſo 
them whether they had beſt engage their many blind in Bengala, Where there 
enemy. But when the enemy repents are monkeys, the danger is not ſo great, Fonrt 
4 he gave the challenge, and makes a ſign becaufe they being enemies to the crows pilgri- 
do beg peace, they eaſily grant it. throw all their eggs down from the trees, mage. 
Women in . Their women are in common. When and hinder their multiplying. At night 
common. any of them is with her, he leaves his the infant is carry'd home, and if he 
. ſword and buckler at the door, that eve- will not ſuck is expos'd a ſecond, and Biſna 
ty body may know the place is taken up; third time in the field, and at laſt hated Pagod 
and therefore there being no certainty as if it were ſome ſnake, or adder, and 
whoſe the children are, they alter the caſt into the river. 
CHAP. II. 
Of ſeveral Pagods of the Gentiles, 
go 
Variety of IN all the temples or Pagods of theſe man or high-prieſt reſides. There they 
idols. I idolaters, which for the moſt part adore the great idol Keſora, adorn'd 
are round, there are figures of devils, with many jewels. Its revenues main- 
ſerpents, monkeys, and ſeveral mon- tain all that vaſt multitude of pilgrims 
ſters hideous to behold. In the villa- that reſort thither, on account of the 
ges, where there are not carvers to cut conveniency of the river Ganges, waſh- 
them, they take a ſtone ſhap'd like a ing in whoſe water they think cleanſes 
cilinder, or ſmall pillar, colour'd black, them from ſin more than any other. 
and placing it on a column, adore it The Pagod of Benarus is built on the Second 
inſtead of an idol, offering to it facri- bank of Ganges, in the city of the ſame pilgri- 
fice of Betele, Arecca, and other things; name, and there is a ſtair-caſe from the Ee. 
as I obſerv'd in travelling over diſmal door of it down to that river, to waſh 
mountains, where the country people or drink, The vagabond Fakirs carry 
had made choice, ſome of a ſtone, o- on their backs veſſels full of this wa- 
thers of a tree, and ſome of an herb ter ſtopp'd and ſeal'd by the great Brach- 
for their idol. man, to prevent all frauds, for ſeveral 
Firſt great The chief Pagods, to which they go hundreds of miles, to be well paid for 
8 in pilgrimage are four; Giagrane, Be- it by rich people and merchants they 
— narus, Matura and Tipetli. That of preſent it to. At weddings they ſpend Ray 
Giagrane, is upon one of the mouths of the value of five hundred crowns of it, Pag 


the river Ganges, where the great Brach- 
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or more, it being the cuſtom to give 
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fants, 
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a glaſs or two of it about after din- 
ner; which they drink with as great a 
guſt, as we ſhould do ſome rich muska- 
dine, or 8 N The idol is call'd 
Bainmadu, held in ſuch honour by the 
Gentiles, that as ſoon as the Pagod is 
open'd, the Brachmans fall flat on their 
faces; and ſome with vaſt great fans 
go to drive the flies from about the 
idol. A Brachman marks the forehead 
of all the pilgrims with a yellow li- 
quor. No women may go into it, but 
only thoſe of one certain tribe. There 
is another Pagod near it call'd Riſcur- 
das, from the name of the idol adorn'd 
there. 

Third pil- The Pagod of Matura is thirty five 

gr1mage- miles from Agra, on the road to Debli. 
Within it is a place hemm'd in with 
-marble banniſters, with the idol Ram in 
the middle, and two others by him; 
and both within and without abundance 
of monſters, ſome with four arms, and 
ſome with four legs; and others with 
a man's head, and a long tail. They 
carry this idol upon ſolemn feſtivals on 
a bier, to viſit the other gods, or the 
river, | | 

Fourth The fourth Pagod, is that of Tripeli, 

pilgri- in the province of Canatica, on the coaſt 

me of Cormandel, and cape Comori ; it is re- 
markable for the many buildings and 
pools about it. 

Biſnaga In the kingdom of Biſnaga, there is a 

T. Pagod with three hundred marble pillars 
in it. A Portugueſe gentleman, who had 
liv'd forty years in India, and was an eye- 
witneſs to it, told me, they formerly laid 
out ten thouſand Roupies there every year, 
in making a cart with eighteen wheels, 
on which, when the feſtival of the idol 
was kept, the Brachmans mounted with 
two hundred impudent women-dancers, 
skipping in honour of the idol. The cart 
was drawn by five hundred men, and 
fome idolaters, believing that death the 
direct road to heaven, threw themſelves 
under the wheels, and were cruſh'd to 
Pieces. Beſides, that when the king of 
Golconda poſſeſs'd himſelf of that coun- 
try, under the conduct of the general 
Emir Gemla, he found in that temple 
an infinite number of gold veſſels, and 
three diamonds of an ineſtimable value; 
one of which the ſaid Emir Gemla pre- 
ſented to the Great Mogul ; and that this 

eneral advancing into the country of the 
aiche of Tanjaur, a Gentile, and taking 

the city of that name, thouſands of wo- 
men threw themſelves into wells on ac- 
count of religion. 

Ramanacor Ile told me further, that near the 

and of Ceylon, there is another ſmall 


land call'd Ramanacor, with a Pagod of 
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the ſame name; at the entrance where- Gurt 


of is a trough of black ſtone, and in 1695. 


it a ſtatue of metal, with the eyes made 


of rubies ; and that the Gentiles break 
over it cocoa-nuts full of water; and 
lay figs there, to eat them afterwards, 
as if they were fanCtify'd, and drink 
that water, as holy. Within the fur- 
ther part of this Pagod, is another which 
they open once a year; and there _ 
adore a brazen idol call'd Lingon, whic 

is a very leud figure, the parts of man 
and woman appearing join'd together. 
Some Gentiles wear it hanging about their 
necks, out of devotion, as the god of 
nature. 

All the Gentiles are oblig'd to go once Manner of 
in their life, at leaſt, in pilgrimage, to going in 
one of the four principal Pagods ; but _— 
the rich go ſeveral times, carry the 2 
idols of their places of aboad in pro- 
ceſſion, attended by hundreds of peo- 
ple, and Brachmans; who, with long 
fans made of peacock's feathers, drive 
away the flies — the idol lay ing on 
the bier. 

Three days before an eclipſe hap- Superſtiti- 

ns, the Brachmans having notice of por 58 the 
it, break all the earthen veſſzls, to uſe © 
new ones afterwards; and run all of 
them to the river to boil rice, and 
other things, and throw it in for the 
fiſhes, and crocodils : when they find 
the fortunate hour is come, by their 
Kot books, and ſeveral figures they 
make on the ground with the noiſe of 
drums, and latten plates they hear, 
they caſt themſelves into the river to 
waſh whilſt the eclipſe laſts 3 the Brach- 
mans attend the richeſt perſons with 
clean cloths to dry them, and then make 
them fit down on a piece of ſtructure ſix 
ſpans ſquare, daub'd all about with li- 
quid cows dung, that the piſmires may 
not run upon it in danger of bei 
burnt, whilſt they dreſs the rice, an 
other pulſe. They cover ſeveral figures 
made with powder'd lime, on that ſquare 
with the ſame dung, and then lay on 
two or three ſmall ſticks of wood to 
burn ſeveral blades of grain, with a 
great deal of butter ; and from the man- 
ner of the flame to judge what plenty 
of rice, and other corn that year will 
afford. 

The chief Divalis, or feſtivals are pi or 
two, when the moon decreaſes in Oco- feſtivals 
ber, and when ſhe increaſes in March. ſorcerers. 
All thoſe heathen ſorcerers work won- 
ders by the help of the devil, but par- 
ticularly their juglers and tumblers, 
who, without all doubt, deceive the 
eye. They plant the ſtone of any. fruit, 
and within two hours the tree grows 


up; 
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= 


of his liberty 


up, bloſſoms, and bears ripe fruit. O- 
thers lay the eggs under the hen, and 
hatch them at the ſame time ; which can 
be nothing but meer illuſion. But I ne- 
ver ſaw it. 

The princes of Aſia that are idola- 
ters, are the kings of Cochinchina, Tun- 
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kin, Arachan, Pegu, Siam, China, and 
ſeveral Chams in great Tartary ; in the 
iſlands the king of Japan, and Ceylon, 
and ſome roytelets of the Molucco iſlands ; 
as alſo all the Rajas in the Mogul's em- 
pire, but of ſeveral ſects, ſome leſs ſu- 
perſtitious than others. 


C H A P * IV. s 
The Author continues the Account of what he ſaw in the Camp of Galgala. 


He deſir'd a chriſtian captain of 
Agra, to let me know when an 
opportunity offer'd of ſeeing the king 
of Viſapor, he ſent on Tueſday the 22d 
of March, to appoint me to be at his 
tent in the morning, that we might 
o together to the king's quarters to 
atisfy my curioſity. I went according- 


ly, and he being ready, we both ſet 
out. Being come to the king's tents, 


we waited for him to paſs by, to go 
Pay his reſpects to the Great Mogul. In 

ort, within an hour I ſaw the unhap- 
py king, whoſe name was Sikandar, come 
with a handſome retinue. He was a 
ſprightly youth twenty nine years of 
age, of a good ſtature, and olive colour'd 
complexion. Aurenge Zeb depriy'd him 
and kingdom, as. he did 
him of Golconda, in the year 1685, up- 
on pretence that he had given Savagi 
paſſage through his country, which he 
could not have hindred, if he would. 
The true original of the king of Viſa- 


of the king por's misfortunes was, that the queen 


ing left a widow, and without chil- 
dren, Savagi, who was offended at the 
king deceas'd, for having caus'd his fa- 
ther Nair Savagi, then captain of the 
guards, to die in a goal, took the field 
with a ſmall army of ſcoundrels ; and 
ſoon made himſelf maſter of the for- 
treſſes of Rajapor, Raſigar, Crapaten, 
Dabul, and part of Malabar. Some 
think that raiſing the fortifications of 
Raſigar, he there found a great trea- 
ſure, which enabled him to continue the 
war. The queen finding her ſelf in that 
condition, thought it convenient durin 
the minority of Sikandar, whom ſhe had 
ed for her ſon, and bred up in the 
me of Hal, before the king's death, 
to make a peace, tho* diſhonourable ; 


ado 
do 


leaving to Savagi, the country he had 


conquer'd, yet to hold of her, and to 
pay half the revenue as tribute. 

At the ſame time Pamniach, who was 
tributary to the ſame crown, took up 
arms to ſhake off that yoke ; relying 
on the natural ſtrength of his country, 
lying between twenty ſeven in acceſſible 


8 


mountains, call'd Settais-pale, among 
which there are villages, and lands till'd 
by Gentiles of the vile tribe of Faras. 
Aurenge Zeb ſeeing the forces of the 
kingdom, amounting to thirty thouſand 
horſe, and as many foot, employ'd a- 
gainſt theſe rebels, he laid hold of the 
opportunity, and beſieg'd the city and 
caſtle of Viſapor; which he took after 
a vigorous defence of three years, made 
by Tiai Manſutu, a black, who govern'd 
during the king's minority, and carry'd 
away Sikandar priſoner, to whom he 
afterwards allow'd a million of Roupies 
a year, to maintain him decently. 

Tanaſcia, ki 
my time was ſixty years of age, 
the ſame misfortune. His general Emir 
Gemla being diſguſted, invited Aurenge 
Zeb to invade the kingdom through his 
means. The ambitious Mogul haſted 
thither, but notwithſtanding his intelli- 
gence with the traitor, could not com- 
paſs his deſign; and was forc'd to re- 
turn to his country with diſhonour. He 
afterwards again attempted the fortreſs 
of Golconda, but the beſieg'd making a 
reſolute defence, and an army of ſeventy 
thouſand horſe, and as many foot, kee 
ing Aurenge-Zeb's army in the field with- 
in bounds; both ſides thought fit to 
conclude a peace on this condition, that 
Mahmud, ſon to Aurenge-Zeb, ſhould 
take the king of Golconda's daughter to 
wife, and receive the kingdom as a por- 
tion, after the father's =—_ 

When the war with Akbar was con- 
cluded, Scialam was ſent with a powerful 
army, to attack Golconda a-new ; but he 
either thinking the conqueſt difficult, or 
overcome by Tanaſcia's promiſes, to give 
him his daughter in marriage, and aſſiſt 
him to ſecure his father's throne 3 ſo ma- 
nag*d affairs, that he obtain'd his father's 
conſent to ſettle peace, and tho? after- 
wards he receiv'd never ſo many repeat- 
ed commands, could never be prevail'd 
on to return to the ſiege, but caſting his 
ſcimiter at his feet, told him, he was a 
Muſſulman, and could not break the peace 
he had promis'd to keep. 
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Scialam thus refuſing, Aurenge Zeb 
march'd in perſon, after he had conquer'd 
the kingdom of Yi/apor, with a mighty 
army to beſiege Golconda, At his fir 
coming, he ſecur'd the paſs on the river, 
and Bagnagor, where the palace was, and 
then without ſtaying to fortify it, by the 
advice of the Franks he had in his ſer- 
vice, who gave me this relation, he went 
on to beſiege the fortreſs, whither the 
king was retir'd. This being built with 
vaſt great ſtones, and encompalſs'd with 
a deep ditch, held out a ſiege of nine 
months, tho' batter'd by many pieces of 
cannon, and particularly by three pieces 
of ſuch a prodigious _ that each 
of them was drawn by five hundred ele- 
phants, and two hundred oxen, if we 
may believe what the ſoldiers told me; 
for they could make bur a ſmall breach 
in a fort that was not enclos'd with 
walls, but with a rock. Ar length, 
want of proviſions, and diſtempers that 
rag*d in the place, beſides the preſents 
and promiſes Aurenge-Zeb made, did not 
only prevail with the defendants to de- 
ſert to him by degrees, letting them- 
ſelves down from the wall with ropes 
in the night, but corrupted the gover- 
nour, who ſurrendered the fortreſs againſt 
the king's will ; he offering to pay a 
tribute of three millions, and ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand Roupies, which Aurenge- 
Zeb refus'd, entring the place victorious 
in the year 1686. Azamſcia carry'd a- 
way the king priſoner. who having a 
collar of ineſtimable value on, preſented 
it to him; but his father Aurenge-Zeb 
perceiving he carry'd him on an ele- 
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rue, cry'd out to him, becauſe he Gemerty 


ad not bound his hands behind him. 


The ſon anſwer'd, that he was a king, 


and he ought to be ſatisfy'd with depri- 
ving him of his kingdom and liberty. 
Having ſhut him up in the fort of Do- 
let- Abad, the Mogul allow'd him a wretch- 
ed maintenance of twenty Roupies a day; 
but a ſon being born to him in priſon, 
which he never had whilſt on his throne, 
in up to the infant born at ſuch an 
unfortunate time, he rais'd his allowance 
to five hundred Rowpies a day. 

Pannaich, who had with conſiderable 
forces aſſiſted the Mogul in conquering 
the kingdom, was rewarded with death, 
upon very ſlight jealouſies; which en- 
raging his ſon, he refus'd to pay the 
tribute, and retir'd among inacceſſible 
mountains; but a few years after, the 
greater power prevailing, he ſubmitted 
to pay tribute, and receive a gover- 
nour appointed by the Mogul into his 
dominions. 

Wedneſday the 23d, I din'd with the 
captain of Agra, who treated me very 
handſomly, after the country manner. 
Thurſday the 24th, I was conducted to a 
neighbouring Pagod, to ſee a penitent, 
who held up his arms, the joints bei 
hardned, or knit together, ſo that he ha 
no uſe of them. Friday the 25th, I 
look*d out for ſome company to go back 
with me to Goa, becauſe the Begarian 
of St. Stephen and my interpreter were 
both fled ; but could find none. I ſpent 
my time in vain on Saturday, alſo ſeek» 
ing for company, 


C H A P. V. 
The Author's return to Goa, the ſame Way he came. 


HE ſeaſon was now ſo far advanc'd, 
that to ſpend any more time at 
Galgala, would have made me lip the op- 
portunity of going over to China; there- 
fore bearing patiently with my [ndiar's 
running away, I made the beſt of it, and 
reſoly*d to venture all alone thro? a coun- 
try inveſted with robbers and enemies to 
chriſtianity. Having heard maſs on Sun- 
day the 27th, I mounted but very melan- 
choly; and believing when I came at 
night to Edoar, I ſhould find the cara- 
van of oxen for Bardes, or ſome chriſtian 
of Goa, was diſappointed of both. Set- 
ting out thence on Monday the 28th, I 
came before noon to the village of Rodel- 
ki ; where deſiring a Gentile by ſigns to 
make me a cake of bread, the knave in- 
ſtead of wheaten flower made it of Ma- 
Vor. IV, 


chini, which is a black ſeed, that makes 
a man giddy, and ſo ill-taſted, that a 
dog would not eat it. Whilſt it was hot, 
neceſſity made me eat that bread of ſor- 
row ; but could not ſwallow it cold, tho? 
I had none for three days. At night I 
lay near the Pagod of Mandapour. 

Tueſday the 29th, meeting the caravan 
of oxen beyond Onor, I travel'd with it 
till ſun-ſet ; but being neceſſitated to a- 
light, and the caravan going on, I loſt 
ſight of it, the night growing dark. 
Then being left alone in the open field, 
without any thing to eat, or place to take 
ſhelter, and in much dread of robbers, I 
laid me down among the buſhes, 


1695. 


Wednejdav the goth, when day ap- B:/igzx; 
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becauſe of its trade. It has a large Ba- 
zar and a good fort, conſidering it be- 
longs to Moors, all built of ſtone, and 
encompaſs'd with a deep ditch full of 
water; but it has little canon in pro- 

ortion to its bigneſs, and garriſon, 
1 55 I expected to have found the ca- 
ravan of oxen belonging to St. Stephens, 
or at leaſt to hear ſome news of it; but 
no body underſtanding me, I was diſ- 
appointed. Thurſday the laſt of the 
month, a Moor conceiving what I could 
not expreſs, conducted me to Sciapour, a 
mile thence; where I found the caravan 
ready to ſet out for Bardes : The Ca- 
narines belonging to it, who where ſub- 
jets to Portugal, ſhew'd me a great deal 
of kindneſs ; and finding I was ſpent 
with three days want, plentifully pro- 
vided me with foul and rice; but could 
get ho bread, becauſe the natives do not 
eat any. The worſt of it was, I muſt ſet 
out with them immediately, and tho? a 
Canarin help'd to hold me a horſeback, 
becauſe of my weakneſs, yet it went ve- 
ry hard with me. That night we lay 
in a wood near the village of Jambot, 
belonging to a Say or prince of the ſame 
name; the Mogul permitting ſome lords 
to poſſeſs theſe barren countries for a 
yearly tribute. 

Friday the 1ſt of April, after a few 
hours riding we paſs'd by ſome cotta- 
ges, where were the officers of the 
cuſtom-houſe and guards of the roads, 
who are worſe than thieves. That night 
we lay on the mountain, near ſome lit- 
tle huts of the country people ; of whom 

I could not buy a chicken, or any thing 
elſe to ſupport me. 

Saturday the 2d, we went down the 
ſteep and tedious mountain of Balagali, 
and travell'd all day through Savagi's 
country. The guards, who like Banditlii 
lay ſkulking about the woods, ſtop'd 
me, and by ſigns aſk*d, whether I could 
ſhoot out of a muſket, or underſtood 
the art of gunnery; and anſwering by 
ſigns that I did not, they at laſt let me 
go, fearing the Portugueſe ſhould ſtop 
their people at Goa, becauſe I paſg'd for 
a Poriugueſe. Having travel'd a few miles 
further, we lay in the field, and had an 
ill night of it, near a lake. 

Sunday the zd, being Eaſter-day, after 
ſeveral hours travelling, we paſs'd by 
the Mogul's guards and cuſtom-houſe. 
There I was again detain'd ; not becauſe 
they had any need of gunners or ſol- 
diers, but to make me pay toll like a 
beaſt ; at length ſome idolaters telling 


1 went away to Tivi, and thence to 
fort St. Michael, where the caſtellan and 
his wife perceiving I was ſick, would 
not ſuffer me to go any further ; but by 
all means would have me be their gueſt ; 
ſending away immediately to Pumburpa, 
a farm of the Theatins for a Ballon, or 
Andora to carry me to Goa. 

As the Ballou or boat was coming, an 
unmannerly Portugueſe ſoldier carry*d it 
away by force, and there being no An- 
dora to be had, returning thanks to the 
captain and his wife, for the favour they 
had ſhew'd me, I deſir'd them to order 
a ſoldier to bear me company to the 
aforeſaid farm. They were much diſ- 
pleas'd at the Portugueſe rudeneſs, and 
caus'd his captain to puniſh him, and 
perceiving I would ftay no longer with 
them, ſent a ſoldier of rhe caſtle to con- 
voy me; who brought me to Pumburpa 
on Monday the 4th at ſun-ſetting. Here 
I was very lovingly receiv'd by the factor, 
who gave me a good ſupper, and after 
it an eaſy bed to reſt me. 

Tueſday the 5th, I croſs'd the canal in 
a Ballon or boat, and return'd to Goa to 
the aforemention'd monaſtery of fa- 
thers in a very ill condition. The fa- 
ther bh fe ſeeing me fo ſick, told me 
that had happened becauſe I would not 
take his advice; I anſwer'd Heu patior te- 
lis vulnera facta meis. Both he and father 
Hippolitus endeavour'd to recover me 
with good fouls, to which the beſt ſauce 
was their kindneſs ; and thus I recover'd 
my flitting ſpirits. Weakneſs oblig*d me 
on Wedneſday the 6th to hire four Boes, or 
porters to carry me in an Andora, to ſee 
what remain'd worth obſerving in Goa. 
They were all four ſatisfy'd with fifteen 
pardaos, which are worth ſix crowns of 
Naples a month. | 


Thurſday the 7th, I went to viſit the S. Fan 
body of S. Francis Xaverins, at the church _ 12) 


of Bon-Jeſu, or good Jeſus, being the 
profeſs'd houſe of the Feſuits, The 
church is indifferent large and arch'd, 
but has nothing of good architecture, 
being more like a great hall than a 
church. It has an high altar, with two 
on the ſides, all well gilt; and on the 
left a chappel, where the precious body 
of S. Francis lies. It was in a cryſtal 
coffin, within another of filver, on a 
pedeſtal of ſtone z; but they expected a 
noble tomb of porphiry ſtone from 
Florence, order'd to be made by the 
great duke. Since, with the pope's 
leave, the ſaints arm was cut off, the 
reſt of the body has decay'd, as 9 
a 
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had reſented it; and therefore the Jeſu- 
its for nine years paſt, do not ſhew it to 
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palaces. 


any but the vice-roy, and ſome other 
perſons of quality. Being told as much 
at my firſt coming to Goa, I ſo far pre- 
vail'd, as to have the vice-roy uſe his 

wer with the provincial ; and he not 
2 how to refuſe him, would at 
leaſt defer the favour till that morning; 
ſhewing me the holy yr 4 with the 
church ſhut, cloath'd in its habit, which 
is chang'd every year. 

Friday the 8th, I went to ſee the 
church of the 1talian Carmelites, on a 
pleaſant hill. Tho? ſmall, it is very beau- 
tiful, and arch'd, as are all the churches 
in India, with ſix chappels, and an high 
altar, well gilt. The monaſtery is hand- 
ſome and well contriv'd, with excellent 
cloifters and cells, and a delicious gar- 
den, in which there are Chineſe palm- 
trees which yield a pleaſing ſhade, with 
their low and thick leaves. There are 
alſo two cinnamon trees, like that of 
Ceylon. At preſent it is decay'd from 
what it was, before the Halian fathers 
were confin'd by the king's order, be- 
cauſe only one Portugueſe father can- 
not take ſo much pains. The firſt had 
been again receiv'd into favour, but 
four of them dy'd at ſea, coming from 
Portugal. | 
Saturday the gth, there being ſome ap- 
prehenſion of the coming of Arabian 
ſhips, all the religious men and prieſts 
went down arm'd by order of the arch- 
biſhop to the fort of Aguada, to make 
good that paſs among the ſoldiers. 
Sunday the 10th, I went to pay my re- 
ſpects to the vice- roy, who receiv'd me 
very courteouſly, and diſcours'd with me 
in French about two hours, about news 
from Europe and Aſia, and when I took 
my leave made me very civil offers. 
Monday the 11th, the commadore, a 
ſmall veſſel, and a fireſhip ſail'd out of 
the harbour for the gulph of Perſia, to 
aſſiſt the king of Perſia againſt the Iman 
of Maſcate; who, with five ſhips had 
burnt the Portugueſe factory, and ſeve- 
ral houſes ; robb'd the cuſtom-houſle, 
and carry'd away four pieces of cannon 
there were in the fort, with the arms of 
Spain on them, brought thither from 
Ormus. The king of Perſia had then 
ninety thouſand men ready to ſend into 
Arabia Felix, againſt the Iman. 

There are three palaces at Goa, for 
the uſe of the vice-roy. The chief of 
them, call'd the fort, near the church 
of the Theatins, and Vaſco de Gama's 
gate, has the proſpect of the channel, 
and conſiſts of excellent apartments, 


and a royal chappel. In the hall of 
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all the ſhips and veſſels that ever came 
out of Portugal, ſince the firſt diſcovery 
of thoſe countries. In the ſame are kept 
the courts of judicature, or exchequer, 
and others, and they coin money, ſuch 


as Pardaos of ſilver, and St. Thomaſes, Coins. 


and Pardaos of gold. "The ſmall money 
is made of a metal brought from China, 
which 1s neither copper, nor latten, nor 
lead, nor pewter ; but a ſubſtance difter- 
ing from them all, not known in Europe, 
and calPd Tulunaga, which they ſay has 
ſome mixture of ſilver. The Chineſes 
uſe it to make great guns, mixing it 
with braſs. Of this, as was ſaid, they 
make a very low ſort of coin at Goa, 
call'd Bazaruccos, three hundred and ſe- 
venty five whereof make a Pardao, whoſe 
value is four Carlines of Naples; and 
yet any ſmall matter, or fruit may be 
bought for one of theſe. 

The vice-roys do not live in the 
aforeſaid palace, becauſe of the ill air, 
but in that calPd Polvereira, or the 
powder-houſe, two miles from it, at 
the entrance of the city, as was faid 
elſewhere. Being at firſt deſign'd to 
make powder in, it was not then fit to 
entertain a vice- roy; but has been en- 
larg'd by degrees. The third is the 
fort of Pangi, near the fort of Gaſpar 
Diaz. The vice-roys have not liv'd 
in it for many years paſt,' and at pre- 
ſent the garriſon ſoldiers are quarter'd in 
It. 

Tueſday the 12th, news was brought of 
the loſs of a ſhip of the Portugueſe fleet, 
which had run upon ſome rocks in the 
port of Varſava. My Armenian ſervant 
being indiſpos'd, I purg'd him with the 
excellent Rhubarb I bought in Perſia, 
where the beſt in the world grows, and 
he was ſoon well. 

Wedneſday the 13th, I went with the 
fathers to divert me at the farm of Pum- 
burpa, and Thurſday the 14th, enjoy'd the 
good company of ſome friends that came 
thither from Goa. Friday the 15th, we 
went a walking in the noviciate of the 
fathers of the ſociety, oppoſite to the 
ſaid country houſe. Walking there on Sa- 
turday the 16th, I pity'd ſo many poor 
chriſtians and idolaters, who live in 
wretched cottages under the cocoa-trees, 
to make them fruitful, man's breath 
helping them to bear ; without hopes of 
ever removing with their family from 
the place where they are born, becauſe 
if they go to another place, their maſters 
bring them back by force, worſe than 
if they were ſlaves. Sunday the 17th, at- 
ter dinner, we went to ſee a farm of the 

Auguſti- 
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ous father had built a good houſe, and 
furniſh'd it handſomly. 

Monday the 18th, we went a fiſhing on 
the channel, which does not only abound 
in all other forts, but ſeveral kinds of 
ſhell-fiſh, and particularly oyſters, ſo 
large that the very fiſh of ſome of them 
weighs half a pound ; but they are not 
ſo well taſted as ours. The Portugueſe 
uſe the ſhells in their windows inſtead of 
glaſs, making them thin, and tranſpa- 
rent. Tueſday the 19th, after dinner, 
we return'd to Goa. 

Wedneſday the 20th, two veſſels from 
Macao, loaded with Chineſe commodi- 
ties arriv*d in the port; and Thurſday the 
21ſt, I went aboard one of them, call'd 
the Pumburpa, to ſee ſeveral rarities it 
brought. Friday the 22d, I went in an 
Andora, to viſit our lady del Cabo, or of 
the cape, ſtanding on the point of the 
iſland of Goa, where the Franciſcans have 
a good church and monaſtery. Here 
night overtaking me, I was forc'd to lie 
in the monaſtery, and return'd to Goa, 
on Saturday the 23d. | 

Sunday the 24th, I heard maſs at the 
Auguſtinians, to viſit my friend and fel- 
low-traveller for ſeveral} months, father 
Francis of St. Joſeph. Monday the 25th, 
I went over to divert my ſelf to a little 
country houſe, ſeated on the iſland of Bar- 
des, where on Tueſday the 26th, I ſaw the 
convoy of ſeveral veſſels return from Ca- 
nara, with a good ſtock of rice, becauſe 
the iſlands of Goa do not produce enough, 
Wedneſday the 27th, I took the air in a 
boat upon the channel. 

Thurſday the 28th, was the proceſſion 
of Corpus Chriſti, which is made here 
with much ſolemnity in April, becaufe of 
the ſtorms, and great rains in June. Be- 
fore it went a ſoldier a horſe-back in 
bright armour z then follow'd an ima 
of St. George in wood, about which ſome 
perſons in maſks danc'd; and after them 
fix cannons, with fix ſilver maces, and 
laſtly, ſix gentlemen carry'd the canopy. 

Friday the 29th, I went to ſee a lion 
brought the vice-roy from Mozambique, 
who was about to ſend it as a preſent ro 
the emperor of China. And ſtill con- 
tinuing to divert my ſelf after my late 
ſufferings, on Saturday, the laſt of the 
month I ſaw the powder-houſe, where 
they were then actually rg powder. 

Sunday the firſt of May, I went to 
the cathedral to hear ſome indifferent 
muſick, on account of the feſtival of St. 
Philip and Facob ; and Monday the 2d, 
din'd with father Francis, being invited 


by him, becauſe the time of my depar- 


ture drew near, On Tye/day the 3d, fa- 
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ther Hippolitus Viſconti took care to 
change what money I had into pieces of 
eight, becauſe there 1s a great deal loſt 
by carrying gold into China ; and a Por- 
tugueſe merchant well ſkilPd in that trade, 
made a ſmall purchaſe of diamonds for 
me, they being cheap at Goa. Wedneſ- 
day the 4th, I went with father Salvador 
Galli, father Viſconti, and the general Sal- 
Zette, to ſpeak to Ferom Vaſconcellos, cap- 
tain of the veſſel call'd The Holy Roſary, 


bound for China. For their fakes he un- 


dertook to carry me; but refufing to 
find me proviſions for my money, I was 
forc'd on Thurſday the 5th, to lay in a 
ſtock for ſo long a voyage. Friday the 
6th, I went to the church of the miracu- 
lous croſs, to beg of God a good voy- 
age, and Saturday the 7th, diverted my 


ſelf on the channel. Sunday the 8th, ſome 


friends din'd with me, and Monday the 9th, 
I din*d with father Francis, and r drink- 
ing to my good voyage, we took leave of 
one another with much concern. 7 12 
the roth, I went to the powder-houſe to 
pay my reſpects to the vice- roy, and de- 
fire him to give me a letter of recom- 
mendation to the general of China. He 
granted it very civilly, offering to do 
me any other kindneſs. 

My Armenian ſervant refuſing to go 
to China, on Wedneſday the 11th, I bought 
a Cafre, or black ſlave for eighteen pieces 
of eight, and there being a neceſſity to 
get a licenſe to ſhip him off, becauſe we 
were to touch at Malaca, where the 


Dutch hereticks command, I went on 


Thurſday the 12th, to the inquiſitors to 
have it paſs'd. They made a great dif- 
ficulty of granting it, and diſpenſin 

with the prohibition they themſelves bad 
been authors of; alledging that ſome 
Cafres, who had been ſhipp'd at other 
times, being taken, had turn'd Mabo- 
metans. Friday the 13th, 1 took leave 
of my friends, the veſſel being already 
fallen down to the mouth of the chan- 
nel, in order to fail very ſpeedily ; and 
Saturday the 14th, having return'd 
thanks, and bid adieu to the father 
Theatins, I went aboard with my goods. 
There ſpeaking to the captain, to order 
my equrpage and 8 to be taken 
aboard, he order'd it to be deliver'd to 
the maſter's mate, for him to diſpoſe 
of it as the pilot ſhould direct, he ha- 
ving undertaken to keep me by the way, 
I putting my provifion to his. This 
done, I return'd to the farm of Pum- 


burpa, to have the ſatisfaction of lying 


aſhore one night longer. 

Sunday the 15th, I went over to the 
iſland Charon, where the noviciate of the 
Feſuits is, to hear maſs. Meeting oy 

wilt 
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with ſome Jtalian fathers, who were 
bound for China, aboard the ſame veſ- 
ſel, they very civilly ſhew'd me all the 
houſe. The church is ſmall, and has 
_ three altars well gilt; but the ſacriſty 
has curious cheſts of drawers about it 
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made of Indian wood, varniſh'd, with Geert: 


the apoſtles painted on it. The houſe 
is ſmall, ind the cells for thirty novi- 
ces very little. I din'd in the farm of 
the Auguſtinians, and lay that night in 
that of the Theatins. 


CHAP. VI. 
The Author's Voyage to Malaca. 


Onday the 1 6th, the veſſel being un- 
der fail, I went aboard. Towards 
evening came aboard father Emanuel 
Ferreira a Portugueſe, miſſioner to Tun- 
chin, who wore a reverend long beard ; 
father Joſeph Condoni, a Sicilian, going to 
his miſſion of Cochinchina, which fathers 
had been ſummon'd to Rome, by his ho- 
lineſs pope Innocent the 11th, becauſe 
they had refus'd to obey the French bi- 
ſhops and vicars apoſtolick in thoſe king- 
doms, to the great ſcandal of the chri- 
ſtians, who ſaw the church-men excom- 
municate one another, and eight other 
Jeſuits of ſeveral nations, who were go- 
ing to China; beſides ten others who 
went in the veſſel of the merchants of 
Goa, call'd Pumburpa, which carry'd the 
lion above-mention'd. | 

The fathers of the ſociety are in 
ſuch eſteem and reputation in India, 
that at night the vice-roy came to 
viſit thoſe that were aboard the two 
ſhips, and ſtay'd till mid-night in theſe 
two viſits. Laying hold of this oppor- 
tunity, he himſelf recommended me to 
the captain, telling him, I was a curi- 
ous gentleman, that travelPd only to 
ſee the world, and therefore he ſhould 
uſe me well. His recommendation had 
but little effect, becauſe the captain, 
who was bred in China, had quite for- 
got the Portugueſe civility, which in all 
Places I found they practis'd more to- 
wards me, than towards their own coun- 
try- men; nor did he value another man's 
merit, or qualifications. As ſoon as the 
vice-roy was gone they weigh'd anchor, 
and the veſſels were tow'd by ſeveral 
Paraos, which are long boats with ſixty 
oars, and Ballons, which are ſmaller ; 
the city pilots being aboard, to carry 
the veſſels beyond the flat, which is be- 
fore the fort of Gaſpar Diaz, near which 
we lay all Tueſday, becauſe the wind 
blew hard. 
Wedneſday the 18th, the fame wind 
continuing, and the city pilots having no 
hopes it would fall, weigh'd anchor two 
hours before day, and began to have 
the ſhips row'd again by the Ballons and 
Paraos, But the wind riſing, to avoid 
"VL. V. 


the rock, they both run upon the ſand. 
There being danger that the ſhip might 
ſplit at the flood, it being then ebb, 
every one endeavour'd to carry off his 
goods, eſpecially money, and to get it 
aſhore; and it would go hard with the 
city pilots, if once the veſſels were 
ſtranded, and they did not fly. I put my 
baggage aboard a coaſter, and leaving 
my ſlave with my | ay ama went to 
Goa for a new licenſe from the inquiſi- 
tion, to put the black aboard the coa- 
ſter, in caſe the ſhips that were ſtranded 
ſhould be rendered unfit to perform their 
voyage; which I got with ſome difficul- 
ty for the reaſons above alledg'd. 
Whilſt I was ſtill at Goa, the vice- 
roy gathering abundance of Paraos and 
Ballons, went in perſon to get off the 
veſſels with the flood; which being 
done, they came up again to take in as 
much water as they had thrown over 
board to lighten themſelves. The ho- 
neſt pilot, and maſter's mate of our 
ſhip had alſo thrown over the paſſengers 
proviſion and fruit, but not their own ; 
which afterwards they did eat till they 
were ready to crack. Taking leave a- 


gain of the fathers Galli and Viſconti, I 


return'd aboard with my baggage, bur 
was not told they had thrown over- 
board three great baſkets of wine full 
of Mangos, for had I known it, I would 
have provided other fruit. 

We got not out on Thurſday the 19th, 
through the fault of the city pilots ; but 
about break of day, on Friday the 2oth, 
the wind blowing fair at N. W. our 
veſſel call'd the Roſary, the Pumburpa, 
and four coaſters put out to ſea. The 
Jeſuits, as they were the firſt that went 
off, ſo would they be the laſt to return 
aboard. The ſame fair wind continu'd 
Saturday the 21ſt, and Sunday the 22d. 

Monday the 23d, the pilots by obſer- 
vation found we were in the latitude of 
Cochin. We had great rains, and ſtor- 
my winds every day and night, but 
they did not laſt above an hour. They 
call theſe tempeſts Sumatras, from the 
iſland of that name. Holding on our 
courſe ſouth on Tueſday the 24th, the 
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cape Comori; which is like that of Good 
Hope. It is to be obſerv'd, that in this 
place they find a moſt unaccountable 
work of nature; which 1s, that at the 
ſame time it is winter at Goa, and all 
along that coaſt, it is ſummer upon all 
the oppoſite coaſt, as far as the king- 
dom of Golconda, and thus in a few 
hours they go from winter to ſummer ; 
which is experimentally known to be true 
every day, by the natives of Madure, 
Tiar, Tanjaur, Ginge, Madraſtapatan, 
the people of the Naiches, and other 
Pagan princes, 

Wedneſday the 25th, making an obſer- 
vation, we found our ſelves in the lati- 
tude of cape Galli in the iſland of Ceilon, 
which was joyful news to all aboard, as 
being then ſure they ſhould continue their 
voyage; for had the ſouth wind ſtart- 
ed up before we reach'd that place, we 
could have gone no further, but muſt 
have run away to northward, as hap- 
pen'd to two ſhips of China, which ſet 
out in the year 1693, and put in to re- 
fit after the ſtorm, the one at Damam, 
and the other at Bombaim. On the con- 
trary, being once in the latitude of cape 
Galli, no wind could put us by our voy- 
age. We were here, according to the 
pilot's computation, ſix hundred miles 
from Goa. 

The iſland of Ceilon beſides its rich 
cinnamon, which is carry'd all the world 
over, has the beſt elephants, as was ſaid 
above, and a mountain that produces 
rock cryſtal, of which at Goa they make 
buttons, beads, and other things. 

Thurſday the 26th, we found our ſelves 
in the latitude of 6 __— oppoſite to 
the bay of Bengala; and all the mouths 
of the river Ganges running into it, 
whilſt at the ſame time the natural cur- 
rent of the water is from ſouth to north, 
that ſea is very rough. This made the 
ſhip often lie athwart the waves, and 
kept us all continually watching for fear. 
This kingdom of Bengala is accounted 
the moſt fruitful the Mogul has, by rea- 
ſon of its rivers. It has a great trade 
for ſilk, callico, and other ſtuffs. Find- 
ing our ſelves in rhis latitude we ſtood 
to the eaſtward, and on Friday the 27th, 
were off the Maldive iſlands. Saturday 
the 28th, the ſame fair wind continu'd, 
but with the fame rolling. Sunday the 
29th, the wind held on, and a failor dy- 
ing was thrown over board. Monday 
the zoth, we were becalm'd, but Tre/- 
day the laſt of the month the wind 
came up again, blew harder on Wedneſ- 
day the iſt of June, and held fair on 
Thurſday the 2d. | 
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certain number of human bodies to the 
iſland of Andemaon, to be eaten by the 
natives of it. Theſe brutes rather than 
men, uſe, when they have wounded an 
enemy, to run greedily to ſuck the blood 
that runs. The Dutch are witneſſes of 
this cruelty of theirs; for they going 
with five ſhips to ſubdue them, and land- 
ing eight hundred men, tho* they were 
well intrench'd to defend themſelves a- 
gainſt thoſe wild people ; yet they were 
moſt of them kill'd, very few having 
the good fortune to fly to their ſhips. 

Sieur Francis Coutinho, general of Sal- 
zette, told me, that the chief motive the 
Dutch had to attempt the conqueſt of 
that iſland, was a report ſpread abroad, 
that there was a well in that iſland, whoſe 
water converted iron into gold, and 
was the true philoſophers ſtone. The 
ground of this rumour was, an Engliſh 
ſhip putting into that iſland after a 
dreadful ſtorm, where they obſery*d that 
a little water which an iſlander carry'd, 
being ſpilt upon an anchor, that part 
of it which was wet with it, turn'd into 
gold; and aſking him where he had 
that water, he told them out of a well 
in the iſland, after which they kilPd him. 
I can neither affirm nor deny that there 
is ſuch a well; but only declare this 
ſtory was told me by father Emanuel 
Ferreira, and by Coutinho a knight of 
the order of Chriſt, before father Gallz 
at Goa, who had alſo heard of it before. 
No man in Europe or Aſia can give an 
more certain account of it, becauſe thoſe 
people have no commerce with any na- 
tion in the world. | 


Saturday the 4th, the fair wind conti- Alen and 


nuing, we came off the point of Achem 7-ury 


where the Malay ſea begins, ſo call'd 
from the Malayes inhabiting thoſe iſlands. 
Achem is on the eaſtermoſt point of the 
iſland Sumatra; a country not govern'd 
by a king, as Tavernier thinks, but al- 
ways by a queen ; the males being ex- 
cluded that inheritance, by the laws of 
the kingdom. There are other kings 
and princes in this iſland, part Mahome- 
tans and part Gentiles ; whoſe ſubjects are 
near as barbarous as the people of An- 
demaon, particularly the inhabitants of a 
mountain call'd Bata, that is, rock, not 
far from Achem, who cruelly play for 
one anothers lives. When the game 1s 
done, the winner binds the loſer, and 
ſtays all day for ſome body to buy him, 
when if none comes he kills and eats 
him; as Coutinbo told me, who had been 
up the ſaid iſland of the kingdom of A- 


chem. 
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Friday the 3d, we were in ſight of the Nicala- 
iſland of Nicobar, the wind blowing iſland and 
freſher, - This iſland pays a tribute of a 4#n«a. 


C1 


and 
2 
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chem. The natives firmly believe that 
if a dying man eats a roaſted cuckow, 
he ſecures his paſſage to heaven; ſo that 
it is a good trade to carry thoſe birds 
into the iſland, which is very fruitful and 
rich. In it is found much gold duſt 
(which makes ſome ſuppoſe it to be the 
Aurea Cherſoneſus of the antients) tin, 
iron, camphire, ſulphur, white fandal 
and pepper. The Dutch every year buy 
fifty thouſand Picos of pepper, every Pi- 
co is one hundred and thirty pounds Spa- 
iſh, which they ſell to the Moors; who 
like it better than any other, becauſe be- 
ing ſmaller, they put it into their Pilau 
whole. The air of the country is bad, 
eſpecially for ſtrangers. 

Sunday the 5th, the wind fail'd us near 
this iſland, as it always uſes to do; fo 
that as much time is ſpent, by reaſon of 
the continual calm between that place 
and Malaca, which are but two hun- 
dred and fifty miles aſunder, as in one 
thouſand five hundred there are from Goa 
thither, as the pilots ſay. Beſides, the 
calm and the current is contrary, and 
rather put ſhips backward than forward, 
for which reaſon we perceiving there was 
too much water to anchor, were forc'd 
to draw to ſhore, for here we always run 
cloſe under it to drop our anchor, that 
we might not loſe way when the con- 
trary current met us. 

Monday the 6th, the calm continu'd, 
and I loſt the pilot's table, for he would 
not find me any longer ; and what moſt 
vex'd me was, that of thi fouls I 
brought from Goa, I had eaten but ſeven, 
and all the reſt were flown ; a misfortune 
travellers are expos'd to. The wind 
freſhning on Tueſday the 7th, we faiPd 
almoſt due ſouth, and leaving behind the 
iſland called dos Degradados, or of ba- 
niſh'd men, where the governours of A. 
chem confine criminals, we came oppoſite 


to that call'd da Rainha, or the queens; | 


recovering fifty miles the current had car- 
ry'd us back. But MVedneſday the 8th, 
we were not only becalm'd, but not be- 
ing able to anchor, the ftream carry*d 
the ſhip ſix miles back. 

Thurſday the gth, we drew towards the 
aforeſaid iſland with little wind, and 
came to an anchor late in eighteen fa- 
thom water, a mile from land. Friday 
the 10th, we weigh'd and dropt anchor 
three ſeveral times for want of wind, as 
was alſo done by the ſhip Pumburpa and 
an Engli/h-man. Saturday the 11th, the 
wind blew freſh betimes, and carry'd 
us forward. We call'd to ſome Malayes 
belonging to the iſland, who were fiſh- 
ing, but they would not come; and two 
that gave car to us kept at a great 
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they were never ſeen more. Theſe in- 
habitants of the iſland live worſe than 
beaſts z and their low cottages cannot 
poſſibly be ſeen, becauſe of the thick 
green trees about them, as is uſual all 
along this coaſt we had hitherto run. I 
was told there were none but cottages at 
Achem, and that only the queen's palace, 
ſhe being then an old woman, is of tim- 
ber, with a poor mud fort. 

Eighty miles beyond Serra da Rainha, 
or the queen's mountain, the current 
is not always contrary, but runs ſix 
hours one way and ſix the other. The 
heat here is exceſſive, becauſe the ſtorms 
call'd Sumatras and the rains, which ne- 
ver fail in the bay, are here rare and 
more gentle. The wind ceaſing on Sun- 
day the 12th, the boat was ſent aſhore 
for wood and water, but found none of 
the latter. 

Monday the 13th, we advanc'd as far 
as the point of Targiapour, where a good 
river falls into the ſea, a place grateful 
to ſailors, becauſe from thence forward 
the current is not ſo rapid. Tueſday the 
14th, we made but little way, firſt with 
the land and then with the ſea breeze; 
but we were worſe afterwards, for the 
wind wholly ceas'd on Wedneſday 1 5th. 
Thurſday the 16th it blew very faintly ; 
and Friday the 17th there was none at all. 


Saturday the 18th, we made ſome way Polvereira 
in fight of the iſland Polvereira, but the iſland. 


wind failing, could not reach it till Sun- 
day the 19th, when we lay off it. The 
compals of it is two miles, and it has a- 
bundance of trees and a good brook ; but 
no inhabitants. The next night we were 
well waſh'd by a great ſhower of rain; 
for at this iſland the Sumatras begin again 
and hold to Malaca, never failing either 
by day or night. 

Monday the 2oth, the contrary wind 
hindered us making much way, but what 
we gain'd in fight of the two ſmall iſlands 
the Portugueſe call as duas Irmaas, or the 
two ſiſters, becauſe they are near toge- 
ther. Tueſday the 21ſt, we lay off the 
iſland Aru, befet with many rocks, and 
Wedneſday the 22d, croſſing the ſtreight 
drew near the continent; ſo that on Thur/- 
day 23d, we were oppoſite to mount Pul- 
porſelar. Friday the 24th, we faiPd along 
the coaſt, which is thick cover'd with 
trees, and ſubject to a pay king that 
lives in the woods like a beaſt. Saturday 
the 25th, we met ſeveral Chineſe barks 


call'd Somas, loaded with rice and bound Sm: Chi- 
for Achem. They carry*d four fails made neſe veſſels. 


of mat, two of them on the ſides from 
the main-maſt, like the wings of a bird 
| when 


255 
diſtance for fear. Having given them Geer: 
ſome biſket and veſſels to fetch water, 1695. 
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poles, another at the foremaſt, and the 
— 1 at the beak. The ſhape of the 
veſſel is very odd, for the head is as 
wide as the ſtern. Towards evening we 
were near cape Racado. 

Sunday the 26th, when we were in 
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GemeLiiwhen it flies, extended by two great 


ſight of Malaca, the wind ſtarted up 
contrary, and hindred us entring the port, 
ſo that we were forc'd to caſt 4. Fog ; 
but on Monday the 27th, we anchor'd 
on the ſhore of the city. Soon after I 
went aſhore with the captain, and took 
a lodging in an inn, 


CHAP. VI. 
An Account of what is worth obſerving at Malaca, 


Alaca is ſeated on the ſouthernmoſt 
part of the antient Cher/oneſus, 
in 2 degrees, and 20 minutes latitude, 


117&118, and therefore the days and nights, are 


always equal. The Portugueſe under the 
9 of their general Albuquerge 
took it from the king of 1kor, but not 
without the expence of much blood ; 
but in the year 1640, it was taken from 
them by the Dutch, after they had de- 
fended 1t bravely for ſix months. The 
antients thought Malaca was an iſland 
by reaſon of the many channels running 
acroſs its land; but the exactneſs of the 
moderns, has diſcover*d this error. The 
houſes are of timber, and for the moſt 
part the walls and roofs cover'd with 
mats, but there are ſuch abundance of 
palm and other trees all about, that at 
a diſtance, it looks more like a wood 
than a city. It is inhabited on both ſides 
of the river by Portugueſe Chriſtians, 
Gentiles of ſeveral parts, Moors, and 
Chineſes, for which reaſon, when the 
governor puts out any order, it is writ 
in thoſe four languages, beſides Dutch. 
It contains about five thouſand ſouls, 
moſt of them Portugueſe catholicks, bet- 
ter inſtructed in matters of faith, than 
any in Europe; there being children ten, 
or twelve years old, that anſwer to que- 
ſtions concerning religion, as ſolidly as a 
divine could do; and this becauſe of the 
continual paſſing of miſſioners of the 
ſociety through this place to China, Tun- 
chin, Cochinchina and other parts. But 
the Dutch forbidding them the exerciſe 
of the catholick religion, they are for- 
ced to have it in the woods, with much 
danger; and to bear patiently with the 
exceſſive taxes laid on them, more than 
the Jews and Mabometans. Yet there 
is no danger they ſhould become pro- 
teſtants, but on the contrary ſome Dutch 
have been known to abjure, through the 
means of their wives. It was no ſmall 
comfort to me, to ſee ſuch good chri- 
ſtians among Infidels and Calviniſts. But 
their heavy ſufferings make them wiſh 
for a change of government, and to be 
under ſome catholick prince, 


T1 ueſday the 28th, I went into the fort The fn. 


on the right hand, entring the channel. 
It is about a mile in compaſs. There are 
ſix ſmall towers furniſh'd with ſufficient 
cannon, and a ditch towards the fea 
and channel. The two gates are one 
towards the river, and the other towards 
the ſouth cape. The governor of the ci- 
ty commands in it, and has under him 
a garriſon of one hundred and eighty ſol- 
diers. In the midſt of it is a riſing ground, 
on which ſtood the church and monaſte- 
ry of the Jeſuits, when it was poſſeſs'd 
by the Portugueſe 3 but the Dutch pull'd 
down the dormitories, leaving only the 
church for their own uſe, and a tower 
adjoining to it, to put up their colours. 
Within the ſame fort was the church 
of the Miſericordia ; but that having 
been batter*d by the cannon, ſerves now 
for a Magazine. 


The climate is temperate, as has been Cocoa. 
ſaid, and the ſoil fruitful, becauſe it ne- nuts. 


ver miſſes any day being water'd by a 
ſhower of rain. It produces almoſt all 
the ſorts of fruit found at Goa; but the 
cocoa-nut, 1s three times as big. When 
gather'd green they call it Lagna, and 
the water of it ſerves to drink ; but when 
full ripe, it has a pulp, like an apple, 
tender, and well taſted ; which is not 
found in the cocoa-nuts of Goa. 


The Duricn of Malaca is allo very fa- Duri 


mous, and ſtrangers when once us'd to 
its ſmell, are ſo fond of it, that they can- 
not be without it. The tree is ve 
tall, and the fruit grows out of the thick 
part of the branches, like the Facca. 
It is almoſt round, and reſembling the 
fruit of the pine-tree. When ripe it is 
yellow, with ſome points ſtanding out 
about it; and the pulp within ſoft, and 
white, and divided into fix parts, with 
as many ſtones, which when dry, are 
eaten like other kernels. It ſmells like 
a rotten onion, but has an excellent 
taſte ; ſo that when the noſe is once us'd 
to the firſt, the palate is well pleas'd 
with the ſecond. 


The Manguſtan,.a wild fruit, is very Mangs- 
good, round, and as big as an apple, fan. 


with 
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with ſix ſtreaks on the top like a ſtar. 
When ripe it is yellow without, with 


coaſt of Coromandel, Perſia, and other Gems 
kingdoms. 1695. 


Jamia, The Jamboa is a fruit, as big as a large thers, call'd Noros, the body red, the 
melon, and has the rind, ſhape, and co- head black, or dark blue, and the wings 
lour of an Adam's apple; but the quar- and legs of a light blue. Others were 
ters of it are like thoſe of an orange, and of an aſh colour, with green wings. 
of the ſame taſte, There are white, yel- And others white, with a yellow. tuft, 
low, and red, according to the ſeveral call'd Cacatus ; and theſe are taken in the 
ſorts of trees; which is Nike the Taranja iſlands of Ternate, Ambon, Macaſſar, and 
deſcrib'd among the fruit of Goa. Java; but they are leſs than thoſe of 
Aſampaja,. The Aſſampaja is an acid fruit, grow- America. © , + 24 
ing at the foot of the Indian canes, good Wedneſday the 29th, they ſhew'd me aC:/zare:. 
to pickle, as big as a walnut, of an ear- black bird they call Caſuares, twice as | 
thy colour without, and white within, big as a Turkey cock, with hones in the 
with a ſtone in the middle. wings, like whalebone, and the beak and 
Remania. The Romania is as big as a green wal- feet like an oſtrich. Its eggs are white 
nut, cool, and good to make the ſame and green, and is taken in the iſland of 
ſort of ſauce. Java. | 
gu. The Sagu, fo highly valu'd by the Thurſday the zoth, I eat a rare fiſh, Balanca. 
Portugueſe, is the root of a tree, that call'd Balanca. Underneath it is like a 
grows on the coaſt, and the Malayes crab, at top like a tortoiſe, and has the 
carry to ſell at Malaca, whence by rea- head arm'd with a ſword ; boil'd, it taſtes 
ſon of its goodneſs, it is tranſported to juſt like a crab; the male and female are 
India, China, and other places ſtill fur- always found coupl'd. Tho' there are 
ther diſtant, It is rarely well taſted made ſuch rarities at Malaca, it is dear living 
into a ſweet- meat; it is alſo good in there, a piece of eight a day being little 
broth, and its clouded ſeeds diffoly'd, enough. | 
thicken like glew. | The dominion of the Dutch, reaches The na- 
Bacciam. 5 The Bacciam is a wild fruit, like a but three miles round the city; becauſe "© 
Mango, and ſharp to make ſauce. the natives being a wild people living 
Hin. There are alſo ſeveral forts of herbs like beaſts, they will not eaſily ſubmit 
differing from ours, and among the reſt to bear the Holland yoke. They are 
the Gnama and Celada, which taſte like call'd Menancavos, very great thieves, 
boil'd ſellery. Mabometans as to religion, and ſuch 
1 pe The city Malaca gives laws to all ſhips mortal enemies to the Dutch, that they 
0 aca: 


white diviſions within, like cloves' of 


garlick : But ſoft and ſweet. The rind 
powder'd and drank in water, ſtops the 
bloody flux. 


that paſs the ſtreight, obliging them to 
pay anchorage, whether — put into 
the port or not. Spaniſh and Portugueſe 
ſhips pay one hundred pieces of eight 
each, others leſs. The Dutch are ſo hard 


upon theſe two nations, becauſe they ſay 
they paid as much, when the Portugueſe 


were maſters of it. The Engliſh are not 
only free from this burden, but much 
honour'd ; for two ſhips of theirs falut- 
ing with eighteen guns, the fort anſwer'd 
with nineteen, whereas our two veſſels 
faluting with ſeven, they return'd no 
anſwer ; tho? the Pumburpa, put out the 
arms of Portugal. The port of Malaca 
is very ſafe, and has a great trade from 
eaſt and weſt ; and therefore the Bazars 
of the city are furniſh'd with the beſt 
rarities of Japan, China, Bengala, the 
Vol. IV. 


I faw ſuch beautiful parrots there, 
that a painter could not draw any thing. 
ſo fine: Some of them had all the body 


and wings red, and the legs green. O- 


do not only refuſe to have any commerce 
with them, but cut them in pieces, when-- 
ſoever it is in their power. And this is 
the reaſon, why the plains of Malaca, 
abounding in India canes, they cannot 
be cut without much precaution, for fear 
of thoſe barbarians. Their king call'd 
Pagarivyon, has his reſidence at Nani, a 
village made with mats ill put together, 
in the thickeſt of the wood. No better 
account can be had of their country for 
want of commerce with them. | 
Along the ſame coaſt, lives another 
ſort of alt men, call'd Salittes, Mabo- 
metans, as well as the others, in boats and 
moveable houſes. They are both fiſh- 
er- men and pirates along the coaſt; a 
robuſt ſort of men, govern'd by a chief 
they call Palimajatti, like Banditti. 
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EIS. CHAP. VIII. bo 
The Deſcription of the dangerous Streigbt of Sincapura, and of the People In- 
| aer aj 6 habiting about it. 1 


Geert: V Might eaſily have gone to Manila, 


aboard the veſſel call'd Polaco, which 


ame into the port; but I voluntarily 


let ſlip that fair opportunity, being de- 
firous to ſee China. In order to it, 
going all again aboard the Portugueſe 
Seſſels on Friday the 1ſt of July; as 
we were ready to fail, our voyage was 
retarded by ſome words that paſs d be- 
tween the pilot and maſter's mate. The 
firſt of them went away aboard the 
Pumburpa, and-all the day, and part of 
the night being ſpent in fending and 
proving, the captain would have me 
draw up a form of proteſtation, to be 
notify'd to the pilot. He could not be 
prevail'd upon to return to the ſhip, 
fo that we were forc'd to fail with an- 
other, afrer mid-night. f 
Saturday 'the 2d, in the morning we 
anchor'd, the wind being contrary ; which 
laſting all Sunday the 3d, we made little 
or no way. Monday the 4th, we run up 
on a bowling, and found our ſelves at 
night oppoſite to a great mountain, over 
the river Fermoſo. This is a deep river, 
whoſe fource is many and many miles 
up the country. On its banks grow 
abundance of excellent Indian canes, 
which the inhabitants of Malaca cut to 
trade. Some of them are thick, with- 
out any knot, to ſerve for walking 
ſtaves, and others flender, and eighteen 
ſpans long, which cut are put to many 
uſes, as to make bed-ſteads, outward 
doors, chairs, ftools, baſkets, ropes, 
pack-thread, and ſewing-thread; for 
when ſplit thin, the threads bow every 
way without breaking, and are proper 
to few with. 

Tue/day the 5th, we lay at anchor, and 
made but little way on Wedne/day the bth, 
becauſe the wind was contrary, Thur/day 
the 7th, the fame cauſe made us loſe, ra- 
ther than gain ground; and it had been 
worſe on Friday the 8th, had we not dropt 
anchor again after weighing. Saturday 
the 9th, we were quite becalm'd. Sunday 
the xoth, the wind coming up pretty 
fair, we left the iftand Pulpiſſon, and two 
other ſmall rocks a-ſtern. The firſt is 
ſo call'd, becauſe ſhap'd like a fig, for 
in the Malaye language Pul ſignifies an 
iſland, and Piſſon a fig. 

Monday the 11th, we paſs'd by the 
iſland Pulcariman, which, tho? large, is 
not inhabited any more than the reſt. 


Then we came to an anchor at the mouth 
of the ſtreight, before ſun-ſet, both be- 
cauſe the wind was contrary, and be- 
cauſe we ſounded all the way ; for tho? 
the good pilots of Macao fail that way 
twice a year, yet they never remember 
any _ of it. On the left, going 
from Malaca, the mouth is four or five 
fadom deep, and fix or ſeven on the right. 


There are abundance of other iſlands Many 
between Sumatra, and cape Itor. which iſland:, 


are not ſet down in the maps; tho? 
ſome of them are ſo large that they are 
call'd kingdoms. Some of them belong 
to the king's of Jambi, and Palumbon, 
iſlands adjoining to Sumatra, on the coaſt 
oppolite to Malaca, where the Dutch 
have a factory, and ſome to the king 
of Rioo, on the right of the ſtreight of 
Sincapura; all three kings Mabometans 
as to their religion, and Malayes by 
deſcent. | 


This multitude of iſlands makes abun- The 


dance of ſtreights, all dangerous to paſs ; 
but particularly that of Sincapura, where 
we were, which yet is molt frequented 
by the natives, to go to, and return 
ſpeedily from Siam, Cochinchina, Tun- 
chin, Manila, China, Japan, and other 
kingdoms of Aſia. The other call'd 
del Govemador, or the governours, is ſo 
deep, that very often there is no an- 
choring in it; but being much wider 
than the other, the European ſhips, that 
is French, Enghſh, Dutch, and others, 
uſe it very much. The other ſtreights 
are call d of Carvon, Durion, Favon, and 
Thor ; beſides many more, which take 
name from the iſlands that form them. 
That of tor is only paſſable betwixt 
the continent, and the iflands, where a 
long channel ends, which leads to the 
metropolis of the ſame name, conſiſting 
of cottages, and thence to the ſea of the 
Contracoſta, or oppoſite coaſt, The 
Dutch have a faQtory at that court to 
trade for pepper. 


Tueſday the 12th, we entred the mouth Siehe 
of the ftreight of Sincapura betimes, freight: 


which is a quarter of a league over at 
firſt ; but further in wider, tho? enclos'd 
by ſo many iſlands, that they are a meer 
labyrinth to ſhips; which thoſe who 
have not ſeen it before, think they ſhall 
never get out of, ſeeing land on all 
ſides. The ſecond mouth is but half 
ſo wide as the firſt, but only a mile in 

length, 
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Salittes, 
Malayes. 


length, and all the diſtance between the 
two mouths is eight miles. This nar- 
row paſſage is rendered the more dange- 
rous by the violent ſetting of the water 
backwards and forwards at ebb and flood. 
In other reſpects the eye is Tr" 
with a beautiful green of ſo many iſlands 
adorn'd with tall and thick trees, which 
are never left naked like ours in Europe 
in winter. 

The Malayes, call'd Salittes, live a- 
long this channel, in portable and float- 
ing houſes. They dwell on the wa- 
rer in boats cover'd with mats, with 
canes interwoven in the middle to lie on; 
nor are they diſturb'd either at their 
brutal ſolitude, the ill air, or the dread- 
fulneſs of the neighbouring woods. They 
are ingenious at fiſhing, which they live 
on, either angling, or ſtriking the leaſt 
fiſhes through with ſpears made with 
bamboo. Some of them came to our 
ſhips fide, with their women and chil- 
dren in their floating-houſes to get veſ- 
ſels, iron, knives, tabacco, and other 
trifles, in exchange for fiſh z they ha- 
ving no knowledge of money. They 
are not fſatisfy'd it they had the value of 
a hundred pieces of eight in exchange, 
they are ſo miſtruſtful, falſe, and wick- 
ed ; but upon any flight occaſion ſtrike 
their ſpear in any man's body, or elſe 
a ſmall knife call'd Criſi, they wear by 
their ſide. They are ſubject to the king 
of Thor, who therefore has a cuſtom- 
houſe for fiſh in the midft of the chan- 
nel, We came to an anchor near it by 
reaſon of the calm. 


The coaſt Wedneſday the 13th, we got out of the 


of Nor. 


ſtreight, leaving behind us on the right 
the cottages cover'd with mats, ſet 4 
on poles ; and keeping along the coa 
of Tkor, where I ſaid the other mouth 
of the channel of that name was; the 
wind came up contrary, which oblig'd 
us to caſt anchor near that barbarous 
country. 

The kingdom of Itor, as I ſaid a- 
bounds in pepper, a fort of white cop- 
per the Portugueſe call Calein, Indian 
canes, rice, Arecca, cocoa-nuts, and 
other things, which keep up its trade 
with other nations ; particularly with 
the Dutch, who therefore uſe all their 
endeavours to hinder others from re- 
ſorting thither, allowing no veſſels to 

is by Malaca, without the governour's 
eave. The inhabitants of ker, and the 


Salittes wear a garment to their waſte ; 
and from thence down, both men and 
women cover themſelves with a linnen 
cloth. The women wear their hair di- 
ſhevel'd without breading ; but the men 
ſhave their heads, and beards, only keep- 
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ing long whiskers. Inſtead of a turbant, Orurrti 
Sa a 


they tie a ſmall linnen rag, like a fillet, 
about their forcheads. 3 

Thurſday the 14h, the wind being con- 
a3 fe we anchor'd off cape Romania. 
Friday the 15th, we ſail'd along the coaſt 
of Romania; leaving a long row of iſlands 
on the right, that A all over, full 
of them. A bout evening we paſs'd. b 
Pedra Branca, or the white rock, ſo 
call'd by the Portugueſe, being a ſmall 
white rock riſing a little above the wa- 
ter, and ſo plac'd in the middle of the 
channel, with two others adjoining to it, 
that it has ſplit many Ships that were un- 
acquainted with ir. 


The Portugueſe told me, That a coun- Ruſphemy 
tryman of theirs being to go that 15 puniſh'd. 


in a ſhip of his own, laden with muc 
gold, and other rich commodities; he 
was continually asking of the pilot, when 
they ſhould be paſt it; and thinking 
every hour an age till he was out of 
that danger, repeated the queſtion ſo 
often, that the pilot grown weary of 
him, ſaid they were already beyond it. 
Then he, diſtracted with joy, broke out 
into theſe execrable- words, That God 
could not now make him poor. But he 
went not unpuniſh'd, for the ſhip fooh 
ſtruck upon the white rock ; and havin 
loſt all, he only ſav'd his life to be the 
more miſerable, | 

Saturday the 16th, holding on our 
courſe with a brisk gale, we got out 
from amidſt ſo many iſlands, which 
ſtretching out towards the ſouth, along 
the ſtreight of Banca, which is the way 
to Batavia, left us a clear and open ſea, 
our courſe being eaſtward. The wind 
freſhing, carry'd us away from cape [kor, 
towards the ifland Borneo, which is un- 
der the equinoctial. The aforeſaid ca 
Thor is the end of a long coaſt —3 


ing to Bengala, which afterwards turns Patanes; 


away, and forms the Contracoſta, or op- 
2 coaſt, as far as the kingdom of 
iam, where there are ſeveral other do- 
minions, and among the reſt that of the 
Patanes, ever govern'd a woman, 
like thoſe of Achem, and Canara. This 
country abounds in camphir, pepper, 
ivory, Cagulaca, a ſweet wood to burn, 
cocoa-nuts, Arecca, white and ſtain'd ca- 
licoes, and birds-neſts, and has a vaft 
Trade with the neighbouring kingdom 
of Bengala, by way of the Iſthmus. 
The queen is a 1 and tribu- 
tary to the king of Siam. We ſail'd 
on merrily towards the iſland of Pul- 
laor, wich wiſh'd for by us; when at 
night we were ſurpriz'd in a great Su- 
matra, or tempeſt from the north ; 
which drove us ſo violently towards the 
ſouth, 
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GzmzLi ſouth, that on Sanday the 17th, at break 


Borneo 
iſland. 


of Borneo, and of thoſe call'd Siantones, 
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which lie off it, and are inhabited by 


1095- of day, we were in ſight of the iſland Malayes. 


CHAP. IX. 


Of the Ilaud Borneo, being an Abſtract of the Account given of it to the 
King of Portugal, by Father Antony Ventimiglia ; and of the Miſſion in. 


© fiituted there. 


HE iſland of Borneo, being the 
. largeſt in- the world, containing ra- 
rities of ineſtimable value, and almoſt 
unknown to Europeans, becauſe all poſ- 
ſeſs d by Mabometan kings and princes, 
who do not ſuffer ſtrangers to go up the 
country, to trade with the idolatrous na- 
tives, who are ty rannically oppreſs'd by 
them, that they may ſecure to them- 
ſelves the wealth of the iſland, in ex- 
change for r baubles thoſe wretches 
ſtand in need of; for theſe reaſons the 
reader will not think it amiſs that I ſhould 
interrupt the relation of my travels, with 
a ſhort abſtra& of the account given of 
this place to the king of Portugal, by 
father Antony Ventimiglia, a Theatin of 
the city of 72 the firſt miſſioner 
that ever had the fortune to pierce into 
the heart of that iſland; not tranſlating 
it word for word from the Portugueſe, 
which would make it too tedious. The 
Portugueſe original, which I have by me, 
deſerves entire credit; for there is no 
doubt to be made, but that ſo zealous a 
religious man as he was, writ no more 
than what he ſaw. 
The citizens of Macao frequenting the 
525 of Manjar-Maſſen, in the iſland of 
orneo, the king of that name ſeveral 
times declar'd to ſome captains, and par- 
ticularly to Emanuel de Araujo Garces, 
that he ſhould be well pleas'd the city 
of Macao would ſettle a factory in that 
port, for the ſecurity of trade; and that 
beſides forwarding and aſſiſting them in 
all that lay in his power, he would al- 
low a church to be built for the free 
exerciſe of the chriſtian religion. Theſe 
Offers wrought no effect upon the peo- 
ple of Macao, as being perfectly well 
acquainted with the changeable temper 
of thoſe Mabometans; but Andrew Co- 
elbo Vieira, general of the city, having 
acquainted Don Roderick de Acoſta, go- 
vernor of Goa, with the matter ; he con- 
ſulted with three knowing perſons, whe- 
ther the ſettlement of ſuch a factory was 
for the ſervice of God, and their king ; 
and underſtanding it would be very ad- 
vantageous, tho* che townſmen of Macao 
ſent a meſſenger of theirs to obſtruct 
the performing of it, yet in the year 


3 


1689, he gave the neceſſary orders for 
ſettling the factory in the name of that 
city ; enjoining 7oſeph Pinheiro, a rich 
citizen of Macao, who was then at Goa, 
to take that affair upon him. He ac- 
cepted of it to pleaſe. the governour, 
tho' he had always endeavour'd to ob- 
ſtruct it. 2 

Before this was reſolv'd on, Luis Fran- 
cis Coutinbo was come to Goa, and know- 
ing how zealouſly the fathers Theatins 
deſir'd to be employ'd in ſome miſſion, 


to which. no other Order had any right 


of elder claim, that they might the bet- 
ter ſow the ſeed of the word of God 
on their own ground, and gather the 
harveſt of propagating the holy goſpel, 
and converting the poor ſheep that were 
ſtray'd from the flock of Chriſt ; he 
acquainted them with the willingneſs the 
king of Manjar-Maſſen expreſs'd to al- 
low the chriſtians a church, and how 
little inclination the city of Macao had 
to ſettle the factory, and that no miſſion 
had ever been in that iſland. Thoſe fa- 
thers thought Luis Francis an angel ſent 
from heaven, hearing him propoſe a 
method for the compaſling of their de- 
ſign 3 and therefore without heſitation, 
with the approbation of others, they 
reſolv*d to take upon them the charge 
of that miſſion; and the more, becauſe 
to take off the impediment proceeding 
from the poverty of their order, which 
may neither have any poſſeſſions, nor 
beg, Luis Francis readily offer'd to be 
at the expence of ſending over father An- 


tony Ventimiglia, who earneſtly preſs'd to 
go thither. 


The good man being furniſh'd with Firſtmiſ- 
all neceſſaries for his own uſe, at the on 95” 
expence of Luis Francis, his benefactor 


and companion; and by divine provi- 
dence with what was neceſſary for the 
exerciſe of his miſſion, he ſet out from 
Goa on the 5th of May 1687, to the 
great grief of the people who loſt ſo 
worthy a perſon. He arriv'd at Malaca 
on the 12th of June; where he landed, 
rather to exerciſe the godly function 
of converting ſome renegadoes, and 
feed thoſe people with the word of 
God, than to ſeek any eaſe to his own 

diſtem- 
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diſtemper. He went aboard on the 
2oth, with ſo fair a wind, that he was 
aſhore again on the 13th of July at 
Macao, with Coutinbo. There he con- 
tinu'd ſix months, five of them in a 
hermitage of Auguſtinians, call'd, Our 
Lady of the Rock, ſeated on a hill; and 
the reſt of the time in their monaſtery ; 
employing himſelf all the while in hear- 
ing confeſſions, and other pious acts. 
He found an opportunity to fail for 
Borneo on the 11th of January 1688, 
and had ſo good a voyage, that he ar- 
riv'd at Manjar-Maſen on the 2d of 
February. They ran up the river, and 
anchor'd in the port on the 5th. Du- 
ring this time they were inform'd of 
the ſlaughter made by the Mahbometans 
aboard a veſſel of Siam, under ſome 
falſe allegations 3 and in another of the 
coaſt of Coromandel, on pretence that 
they had hurt ſome of the natives in a 
fray of their own contrivance. Several 
Chriſtians, and particularly Portugueſe, 
were kill'd. This news no way daunt- 
ed, or cooPd the zeal of father Yenti- 
miglia ; but placing his conſidence in 
God, made no doubt of overcoming all 
difficulties. 

Whilſt he was. devoutly employ'd in 
the ceremonies of the fats week, a 
Moor, who was captain of two gallies 
ſeeing ſo much wax ſpent, ſent him 
ſome gold duſt, which he would not 
accept of. The good father was in- 
flamed with the deſire of applying him- 
ſelf to the converſion of the Gentiles ; 
and ſeeing himſelf idle, and confin'd in 
that port, he earneſtly entreated cap- 
tain Emanuel Araujo Garces, with whom 
he came. from Macao, that according to 
his promiſe he would endeavour to 
bring him to the ſpeech of ſome of the 
Pagan Beajuſes, not far diſtant from 
thence. The other fed him with hopes. 
But heaven, which never fails to proſ- 
per good wiſhes, brought four of thoſe 
Beajuſes to them, out of curioſity to 
lee their ſhip. They deſir'd a cannon 
might be fir'd, which being done to 
pleaſe them, they went away frighted 
at it, This ſhort viſit the more infla- 
med the deſire of father Antony, ſo that 
he pined for grief, ſeeing no hopes of 
making ſome acquaintance, and ſtaying 
among them; becauſe the Mabometans 
Heing againſt their growing familiar with 
ſtrangers, endeavour'd to diſpatch chri- 
ſtian ſhips with ſpeed, and ſometimes 
with inſolency. At laſt a ſailor one day 
brought him two Beajuſes, who were 
going up the river; and he, the more 
to allure, treated them very affectio- 
—_— ; ww them ſome devout things, 
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and perceiving that as they took their Gu 


leave, one of them ſeem'd to have a 


mind to a pair of ſhooes, and the other "V 


to a cap belonging to two of thoſe that 
ſtood by, he prevaild with thoſe per- 
ſons to give them thoſe things. The 
Gentiles went away ſo well pleas'd, that 
coming into their own country, they 
made others have a mind to obtain ſome 
of thoſe gifts, and ſee the good religious 
man; and accordingly on the 3d of May 
two others came, but in company with 
a Mooriſh ſpy, who prevented the ac- 
1 them with the end they were 

nt for. After ſome time they were 
diſmiſs'd, with each a pair of beads a- 
bout his neck. Others came afterwards; 
and father Ventimiglia taught and us'd 
them to honour the croſs. 

On the 27th of March, all the mer- 
chants aboard the ſhip, having diſ- 
patch'd their buſineſs with no ſmall pro- 
fit; and bought ſo much pepper, and 
other ſpice, that tho' the ſhip was one 
of the biggeſt that fail'd thoſe ſeas, 
they were fain to leave ſome aſhore, 
they ſer fail, carrying away father An- 
tony againſt his will, he having more 
mind to ſtay there ; notwithſtanding the 
captain, and other perſons of note, re- 
preſenting to him the perfidiouſneſs of 
thoſe barbarous Mabometans, and pro- 
mis'd to bring him back rhe next year 
to his beloved Beajuſe. They arriv'd fafe 
at Macao on the 27th of June. There, 
tho* ſeveral religious men offer'd the 
father to entertain him in their mona- 
ſteries ; yet he choſe to go lie at night 
in the ſolitude of his hermitage; em- 
ploying himfelf all day in the city, in 

earing confeſſions, and ſowing the ſeed 
of the word of God. 

The ſeaſon of the year to fail for 
Manjar-Maſſen being come, tho' he did 
not like this interrupted method, yet 
he ſet out on the 8th of January 1689, 
carrying along with him a Chineſe, who 
had been a ſlave to Coutinbo, and a Bea- 


juſe whom the Moors the year before had 


fold to Fruttuoſo Gomez, they being both 
diſcharg'd by their maſters for this pur- 
poſe. He had a good voyage, and ar- 
riv'd in that port on the goth, at ſuch 
time as the Beajuſes were at war with the 
Moors; which tho? it troubled, did not 
make him deſiſt from his enterprize. 
On the 25th of February, he hir'd a Len- 
tine, that is, a ſmall but convenient veſ- 
{el to live in, and have the better conve- 
niency of conferring with the Beajuſes by 
the way of the river, without the diſtur- 
bance there was aboard the ſhip, and the 
hindrance he met with the year before 
from the Moors at land; and he ſucceed- 
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ed ſo well, that there began preſently to 
reſort to him ſome of the Beajuſes from 
the neighbouring villages ſubject to the 
Mabometan king; if it had been for no- 
thing elle, at leaſt to ſee their country- 
man Laurence. Many of them came on 
the 10th of March, when he had begun 
a nine-days devotion aboard the veſle], 
in honour of St. Joſeph, adorning the 
cabin decently with hangings and lights. 
The next day came a venerable old man, 
with his daughter, grand-daughter, and 
an antient matron to viſit the religious 
man, who had converted his boat into a 
handſome houſe and chappel, and re- 
receiv'd them very affectionately, ac- 
quainting them with the deſign that 
brought him a ſecond time into ſuch re- 
mote and ſtrange parts, which was to 
ſhow them the way of ſalvation, by in- 
ſtructing them in our _—_ faith. They 
were pleas'd with the father's words, 
and aſſur'd him he ſhould be honourably 
receiv'd by them all. From that time 
forward more of the Beajuſes began to 
reſort to the veſſel, and to call the good 
man their Tatum, that is, grand father 
a name among them of great honour ; 
converſing with him very familiarly and 
lovingly, and bringing their wives and 
daughters, tho* they were very jealous, 
to kiſs his hand and habit in a very mo- 
deſt and courteous manner. At theſe 
always preſented him with 
ſome fowl, a basket of rice, ſome pieces 
of ſweet wood, or a mat of thoſe they 
work moſt curiouſly; or elſe herbs, 
ſweet roots, wood, or other things, and 
he refuſing to take it, they left it be- 
fore his cabbin, ſo that afterwards he 
receiv'd it, rather than diſpleaſe them; 
provided it was not gold, precious ſtones, 
or any thing of value. The nine-days 
devotion ſo happily begun, ended with 
a general joy and applauſe, and what 
is moſt to be admir'd, even of the 
Moors themſelves; for a croſs twenty 
ſpans high was put into a boat, and be- 
ing carry'd about the river with many 
lights, as it return'd to the Lentine or 
veſſel where the father reſided, was ſa- 
luted by all the cannon of two veſſels 
of Macao. This was follow'd by a vi- 
fit from an Anga, who was chief or go- 
vernour of a village, with all his fami- 
ly ; which he made with ſo much civili- 
ty and reſpect, that the father thought 
fit to repay it the next day, attended by 
thirteen Portugueſe belonging to the ſhip. 
The governour and all his people re- 
ceiv*d him in a very ſolemn manner, with 
drums beating and other mulick of the 
country, and dancing, as if it had been 
one of their kings. The old Auga pro- 
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ſtrated himſelf on the ground to kiss 
his habit, and all the reſt, men, women, 
and children, great and ſmall follow'd 
his example. The good man receiv'd 
them in his arms to gain their affection, 
and make way to their converſion, to 
which they ſeem'd well diſpos'd. In 
ſhort, the Anga deſir'd to be baptiz'd 
immediately; proteſting he would fol- 
low him dead or alive, ſo powerfully the 
divine grace wrought upon his heart. 
He added, that he believ'd that all the 
reſt of the Beajuſes would give him the 
reſpect which was due ; and that the 
more to convince him, he would go in 
perſon to acquaint the Tomangun and 
Damon, two ſovereign princes in the 
heart of the iſland, one of whom was 
his ſon-in-law. It was agreed he ſhould 
come the next day to the Lentine, that 
matters might be reſolv'd on with the 
advice of captain Emanuel d' Araujo 
Garces. The Anga being tir'd with the 
rejoycing after his Tatum went away, 
could not be as good as his word on the 
24th, but fail'd not to come on the 
25th, attended as before. Father Antony 
gave him a good dinner, and ſome ſmall 
curioſities of China; and it was reſolv'd 
he ſhould ſend by means of the ſame An- 
ga ſome preſent to Tomangun and Damon, 
and becauſe he could not perform the 
Journey without leave of the Mooriſh 
king, as being his ſubject, the afore- 
ſaid captain Emanuel being ſo much in 
the king's favour, undertook to obtain 
it. The king liv'd in a village at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance on the river, and things 
fell out ſo that the captain could nor 
go thither- for ſeveral days following 
to get his leave; ſo that the Anga was 
weary of expecting, deſir'd father Anto- 
ny to ſend him the preſent for the prin- 
ces, and he would go without the Moo- 
riſb king's leave, which oblig'd the fa- 
ther to go viſit him the next day, and 
deliver him the preſent, conſiſting in 
things of ſmall value, as flowers, diſhes, 
rings, glaſs-bracelets, and the like, in 
two little boxes; to which he added 
an embroider'd picture of our bleſſed 
lady, and another of St. Gaetanus; ho- 
ping they would touch the hearts of 
thoſe infidels, to bring them into the 
true way of ſalvation. The Anga com- 
ing to the princes, deliver'd the preſents, 
and telling them the cauſe of his com- 
ing, was receiv'd with ſuch joy, that they 
preſently fitted out a hundred gallies and 
Paraos there were in their rivers, and a- 
mong the reſt one fourteen fathom long 
to bring their beloved Tatum. This little 
fleet being come to the mouth of the 
river where their dominions ended, 
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ſtopp'd there becauſe of the war between 
the Beajuſes and the Moors; and thence 
they diſpatch'd the Auga with the Moor- 
% king's embaſſador, who had been 
ſent to conclude a peace with thoſe prin- 
ces, to obtain leave to come into the 
river where the Lentine was. Whilſt 
the Anga was thus employ'd, Damon, 
who thought every hour an age till he 
came to father Antony, ſent a kinſman of 
his diſguis'd to viſit him, in a little Pa- 
rao of one oar; and a few days after ſent 
his brother with twelve of his guard, to 
tell him if he thought fit, they would 
go to him in ſpight of the Moor, and 
carry him into their country; which the 
good father did not think convenient. 
Not long after this the Anga came to fa- 
ther Ventimiglia with a preſent from Da- 
mon, conſiſting of two curious little bas- 
kets of India cane and ſtraw interwoven, 
and full of ſweet herbs and roots, bits 
of eagle-wood and other ſweet woods, 
which are only given to great men, be- 
cauſe of the eſteem thoſe people make of 
them. He alſo told him the princes were 
much edify*d at his contempt of tempo- 
ral things, and the zeal he ſhew'd in 
coming to their country. And that they 
look'd upon it as a ſpecial providence of 
God; for as they came down with their 
ſmall fleet, they ſaw a fiery globe on 
the river, by which they underitood, he 
was ſent by God to enlighten them with 
the faith. 

Things being in this poſture, a ru- 
mour ran among the Moors of Manyar, 
that the chriſtians had inſinuated them- 
ſelves among the Beajuſes with preſents 
of gold and ſilver, to poſſeſs themſelves 
of - their country, which not a little 
obſtructed their coming in; which the 
Mooriſh king was then ready to conſent 
to, that he might by means of the Ta- 
tum the better bring the peace to a con- 
clufion. But the divine providence fo 
order'd it, that on the 4th of June at 
night a ſon of Tomangun, and another 
of Damon, attended by their unkles 
came to the Lentine, and calling captain 
Emanuel d' Araujo, gave him to under- 
ſtand, that tho' they had waited above 
a month with much trouble to them- 
ſelves, yet they would ſtay till his ſhip 
ſail'd, that he might not be left expos'd 
to the inſolency of the Moors, and when 
he was gone would take their Tatum a- 
board their galleys, wherein both of 
them agreeing, one of the princes ear- 
neſtly deſir'd a knife, to ratify his en- 
gagement with blood drawn from his 
arm; and ſoon after departed for fear 
ef being ſurpriz'd by the enemy. 
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At this time came a couſin of the Sin- Geyer 
dum; the molt powerful prince among 1695. 
the Beajujes, living in the upper part f 


the iſland, about buſineſs of his own, 
who tho' he had paſs'd through the do- 
minions of Tomangun and Damon, knew 
nothing of what was doing. Being in- 
form'd of what had happened when he 
came into the Anga's territories, he went 
directly to the ſhip and thence to the 


 Lentine to ſee father Ventimiglia. He there 


complain'd of the princes, who had not 
acquainted his kinſman the Sindum, and 
therefore he was not come with a preſent 
from him, as knowing nothing of his he- 
ing there; but that nevertheleſs the Sin- 
dum being at peace with the king of Man- 
jar, he would without any impediment 
from the Moors, carry away the Tatum in 
his Parao, or in any other that was in 
the river to his own country, or into that 
of the other princes, provided he would 
promiſe after ſome ſtay there, to repair 
to the Sindum; who, as ſoon as he heard 
of him, would certainly come to viſit 
him; and laſtly deſir'd the father not to 
depart without him. 

On the 1oth came fix other Beajyſes 
upon hearing the fame ſpread abroad of 
the Tatum, from fifteen . journey di- 
ſtance. They alſo earneſtly intreated lain, 
that he would pleaſe to go comfort them 
in their country, after he had been with 
the aforeſaid princes, and were never 
ſatisfy d for Gar hours together with 
kiſſing his hands, and laying them to 
their faces. The preſent they brought 
was two cocoa- nuts, two ſmall bags of 
rice, a little oil, three little bunches of 
ſweet herbs; a great hollow Bamboa cane 
full of a thing like butter, which they 
gather from a tree, and a little wax; for 
which a return was made them in ſmall 
curioſities of China. 

But the enemy of mankind being e- 
ver ready to diſturb thoſe that employ 
themſelves in the ſervice of God, for 
the good of their neighbours ; the good 
man ſuffer'd much before he got into 
thoſe countries; becauſe all the people be- 
longing to Maca, and particularly Ema- 
nuel d' Araujo, endeavour'd to diſſuade 
him from that enterprize, alledging, that 
all thoſe frequent viſits and careſſes of the 
Beajuſes, were counterfeit, and only de- 
ſign'd to bring him to an untimely end; 
and that they could not leave a perſon in 
ſuch danger, that might gain ſouls for 
heaven elſewhere. The pious man under- 
ſtanding by theſe words, and perceiving 
by other tokens, that they intended to 
obſtru& his entring the country, as they 
had done the year before, he ſpoke to 
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was no wonder he ſhould be ſo much 
concern'd at the oppoſition made by the 
Portugueſe, ſince in a letter of his he de- 
livers himſelf to this effect. That he would 
certainly have for the preſent deferr'd en- 
joying the glory of Heaven, that he might 
ferve in that Vineyard of our Lord till the 
end of the World ; without any other Re- 
ward, than fulfilling his holy Will. There- 
fore he look'd upon every ſmall accident 
as a great obſtacle to his entrance, which 
was of ſuch conſequence for ſpreading the 
faith in that large and unpoliſh'd coun- 
try; being reſolv'd to die rather than 
quit his enterprize. 
On the 25th of June the ſhip got with- 
out the flat to a place, where it was in 
a readineſs to fail for Macao; and he 
having ſaid maſs, all that were preſent 
weeping, the captain Emanuel d' Araujo 
went away to his ſhip with five Portu- 
gveſe ; and father Antony taking leave of 
them departed to his miſſion with four ſer- 
vants, which were the Chizeſe that had 
been ſlave to Luis Francis, Laurence the 
Beajus, a ſailor born in Bengala, and an- 
other who offer'd to bear him company. 
There were alſo with him two Beajuſes re- 
lated to Damon and Tomangun, who com- 
ing with four others ſent by thoſe princes 
to the captain, to invite him to be pre- 
ſent when they intended to ratify the 
peace and friendſhip already eſtabliſh'd 
with their blood; ſtay*'d behind to at- 
tend the father, His departure was the 
more remarkable for carrying along with 
him a curious croſs of incorruptible 
wood, on the foot whereof the arms of 
Portugal were carv'd in half relieve, with 
theſe words about them, Luſitanorum 
Virtus, & Gloria, To ſignify the zeal 
and great actions of the Portugueſe nati- 
on for the exaltation of the holy croſs, 
and propagating the goſpel ; 'to fulfill the 
divine oracle deliver'd in the plain of Ou- 
rique to king Alphonſo Enriquez. 
Leaving the ſhip they took their way 
rowards the river of the Beajuſes, and 
coming to the mouth of it on the 26th, 
found there twenty three Paraos with 
eight hundred men aboard ready to re- 
ceive them; among whom was he that 
had the cap given him, who had always 
extoll'd the courteſy of the Portugueſe. 
Some of them went into the ſmall boat 
to convey it up to that in which Damon 
and Tomangun were, who both afterwards 
went over into that where father Antony 
was, to caſt themſelves at his feet. To- 
mangun ſighaliz'd himſelf in this action; 
for without ſtirring an inch from him, he 
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Grew the captain with ſome reſentment, laying 
1095. the loſs of thoſe ſouls to his charge. It 
WIN) 


exhorted two youths his ſons, and all his 
followers to imitate him, becauſe they 
did this to their true lord. Damon be- 
ing ſeated between the ſervant of God 
and Tomangun, acquainted the company, 
that the apoſtolick religous man was 
come from remote countries, to teach 
them the true and holy law, without 
which they could not be ſav'd; and that 
his profeſſion being remote from all that 
was temporal, he coveted nothing but 
to put their ſouls in the way to heaven. 
Tomangun and all the reſt anſwer'd with 
an unanimous voice full of joy, that they 
deſir'd nothing more, and did promiſe to 
keep and ſecure him with all poſſible re- 
ſpect and honour; and would before have 
ratify*d their ingagement with the blood 
of their arms, had not the father hindered 
them. Then he deliver'd them the holy 
croſs, which they all worſhip'd, to be e- 
rected in the church, they promis'd to 


build out of hand in their dominions ; de- 


claring they would for the future put 


themſelves under the protection of the 


crown of Portugal. After ſpending ſome 
time in ſuch like converſation, they all 
went into Damon's Parao, ſeating the fa- 
ther on a place rais'd above the reſt; to 
which he condeſcended the better to gain 
their affections and their ſouls to heaven. 

This was the beginning of the new 
miſſion in Borneo, to ſettle which father 
Antony apply'd himſelf with ſuch zeal, that 
in ſix months time he baptiz'd 1800 of 
the Beajuſes; and Luis Francis Coutinho, 
who having ſpent forty days in their river, 
pierced into the upper part of the iſland, 
declar'd that he found the children of 
thoſe Beajuſes, as well inſtructed in the 
catholick religion, as if they had been 
born in chriſtendom. 


Now as for what concerns the iſland Account 
of Borns. 


of Borneo, 240 miles diſtant from Ma- 
laca, it is cut acroſs by the equinoctial 
line, and is 1650 [talian miles in com- 
paſs. The borders, or rather the coaſt 
all about, is inhabited by Moors call'd 
Malayes, who having lorded it for many 
years, are fully ſettled there with kings 
of their own; but further up the country 
Paganiſm, call'd Beajus, prevails z and 
tho' India had been 200 years diſcover'd, 
the preaching of the goſpel] had not 
reach'd them till this time, they being 
generally look'd upon as barbarous, wild, 
and unfit for converſation. 


The Moors are govern'd by ſeveral Their 8 
f vernment. 


kings, the chief of which are thoſe o 
Manjar or Manjar-Maſſen ; of Succadon, 
in one of whoſe rivers there are excel- 
lent diamonds found; of Borneo, and 
others. The Beajuſes have no kings, but 

only 
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only princes and other chiefs. Thoſe 
that are ſubjects to the king of Manj ar, 
or border upon him, pay a tribute. 
There are ſeveral ports in the iſland, 
but the moſt frequented is that of Man- 


jar-Maſſen, for its ſpice, but eſpecially by 


the inhabitants of Macao. It is form'd 
by 4 large river of freſh water, three 
miles over, and fourteen fadom deep at 
the mouth. "Three days journey up it, 
there are three little iſlands ; the biggeſt 
of them is two miles long, and the Por- 
zugueſe have thoughts of building a fort 
on it, to ſettle a factory there. The o- 
ther two are ſmaller and nearer to the 
land; and conſequently not fo fit for that 
purpoſe. | 

All the country is fruitful, and abounds 
in rice, which is better than any other 
in Aſia, and the fruit, beſides its great 
plenty, differs in colour, taſte and big- 
neſs from ours in Europe. There is allo 
great {tore of caſſia, wax, camphire (the 
beſt in the world) black and white pep- 
per, call'd Yatian, gum and ſeveral good 


dies. It alſo produces many ſorts of 


ſweet herbs, roots of black wood, and 
another ſort that ſmells like eagle-wood, 
and Calumbach. There are vaſt woods 
for building of ſhips, where they allo 
make much pitch and rozin for ſeveral 
uſes. Metals are lighted, becauſe they 
know not how to run them ; but they ga- 
ther much gold-duſt among the ſand of 
ſeveral rivers in the iſland. There are a- 
bundance of birds-neſts, well known to 
thoſe that have read and ſo highly valu'd 
by the Chineſes, and others, that they 
ive three hundred pieces of eight a Pico 
or them, which Pico is about an hundred 
weight; being perſwaded they contribute 
much to the generative virtue, and are a 
provocative, as being naturally hot. 
Theſe are nothing but neſts built by the 
ſwallows, which in India are of an aſh co- 
lour, in the clefts of ſteep rocks; whence 
they are pull'd down with long poles by 
men in boats. It is like a very fine paſte ; 
ſome think it is made of the ſlaver of 
theſe birds; others believe it is a fort of 
clay ; I have as much of it as may ſerve 
curious perſons to exerciſe their talent on. 
For this ſame reaſon the ſenſual Chineſes 
give forty pieces of eight a Pico, for the 
finns of ſharks found in thoſe ſeas about 
the iſland. This is the reaſon that the 
Mandarines at their great entertainments 
ſwallow much gold in a few mouthfuls; 
becauſe they eat nothing but the little 
linews, as they do of veniſon. 

It exceeds all other countries, in va- 
riety of moſt beautiful birds; and as 
for beaſts, there are very ſtrange ones 
_or at all known in Europe. Among the 
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reſt there is one ſo ſtrange that it muſt Gru 
not be paſs'd by in ſilence. It is call'd 1695. 
a Beajus or wild man; becauſe it much SV 


reſembles man in weeping, and other 
exterior actions that expreſs ſome pal- 
ſions. That which I ſaw was as big as a 
monkey, and not being able to bear its 
great belly on its legs, dragg'd its hinder 
quarters on the ground. When it re- 
moves it takes its mate along, to lye up- 
on, as a man would do. The apes in 
this iſland, are of ſeveral colours, ſome 
red, ſome black, and others white, call'd 
Oncas, which are moſt valu'd. They have 
a black liſt, which from the top of the 
head turns down under their ſnout, and 
makes a graceful ring. Father Salvador 
Galli told me he had ſent one for a pre- 
ſent to the great duke of Tuſcany, who 
expected it with impatience z but that it 
dy'd by the way. There is another 
creature in the iſland, that has a fir much 
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like a caſtor. The Beajuſes take the rich- Bezoar 
eſt Bezoar ſtones in the world from the ſtones. 


aforeſaid Apes. They wound them ſlight- 
ly with darts ſhot out of trunks, in ſome 
part that they may not die of it; then 
they growing ſick with the hurt, thoſe 
ſtones breed in their bowels, where they 
are found, when they kill them. 


The Beajuſes are generally very ſuper- Manners 


ſtitious; being much addicted to augu- and reli- 


ries. They do not adore idols, but“ 


their ſacrifices of ſweet wood and per- 
fumes, are offer'd to one only God, who 
they believe rewards the juſt in hea- 
ven, and puniſhes the wicked in hell. 
They marry but one wife ; and look 
upon any breach of conjugal faith, ei- 
ther in the man or woman, as fo hein- 


ous an offence, that every one contrives 


the death of the party tranſgreſſing, ei- 
ther by themſelves or their friends ; 
and therefore the women are very mo- 
deſt and reſerv*d ; eſpecially the mai- 
dens, who are not ſeen by their husbands 
till the wedding-day, when the women 
receive their portion. They are ene- 
mies to "ll and theft, and grateful 
for benefits received. Among them- 
ſelves they live lovingly and friendly; 
and therefore when every man has ga- 
ther'd what he ſow'd for his own uſe, 
the reſt on the mountains and vallies is 
in common, without any diſtinction of 
articular right. They are alſo well 
inclin'd in their pleaſures, and ſeek ho- 
nour in hunting; at which ſport they 
endeavour to get ſome ſharp horns, to 
poliſh and wear them as an ornament at 
their girdle. This girdle is no other but 
a long flip of linnen, which turns be- 
tween their thighs to cover their privities, 
and one end of it hangs down before, and 
Tyy the 
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Gruxrri the other behind. The peaſants make a 
1695. ſort of cloths of the barks of trees, which 


Habits. 


Weapons. 


being afterwards waſh'd and beaten, are 
as ſoft, as cotten; and thoſe trees be- 
ing within the dominions of the Malaye 
Moors, they expoſe themſelves for the 
bark to their tyranny and inſolence. 

Some of them go naked, and others 
wear a ſmall doublet made of the fame 
bark; which they dye of any colour. 
On their heads, to keep off the heat of the 
ſun or rain, they wear a cap of palm-tree 
leaves, ſhap'd above like a ſugar-loaf, 
long, and with flaps hanging down. 

The weapons they uſe are knives, 
made like the Cangiars of the Moors, and 
Zampittes, that is, trunks about ſix ſpans 
long, out of which they. ſhoot little 
wooden darts, with an iron head at the 
one end, and cartouch, or hollow paper 
at the other, blowing into which they 
ſhoot it out with a val force; and ſome- 
times, the point being poiſon'd the wound, 
is mortal. They alſo ſhoot birds with 
pellets through them. 

The Beajuſes, as to their perſons, are 
of a dark complection, well-countenanc'd 
and ſtrong. 


The Mar; The Malaye Moors, who live, as was 


in the 


iſland, 


Houſes. 


Factory 


4 


deſtroy d. 


ſaid, along the coaſt of that iſland, and 
oppreſs ſome of thoſe wretched people, 
are faithleſs, inconſtant, covetous, treache- 
rous, and great thieves. Beſides their 
ſwords, they have ſome few fire-arms 
to make uſe of at ſea. They allo go 
naked; only ſome of them are cover'd 
with a piece of cloth wrapp'd about 
their waſte, and hanging down like a 
half-petticoat. Their heads are wound 
about in a folded hankerchief, but when 
it rains, they add to it a cap made of 
palm-tree leaves. 

Their houſes are in boats call'd Pa- 
rabs, as are thoſe of the Beajuſes, on the 
aforeſaid river of Manjar-Maſſen; or 
rais'd upon five. pieces of timber on its 
banks, that they may be fafe againſt 
floods. But the king of Manjar lives 
ſeveral days journey up the country, in 
a miſerable condition, becauſe his king- 


dom has been long divided among ſeveral 


branches of 'the royal family, to give 
them a ſufficient maintenance. 

The factory we ſpoke of at firſt had 
an unhappy end; for being ſettled there 
upon the conditions propos'd by the 
Moors, particularly that the city Macao 
ſhould always have a fund there of forty 
thouſand pieces of eight (only for them to 
rob: ) Two years after, when there were 
four ſhips in the port, the infidels re- 


ſolv'd to ſecure them, and plunder the 
factory. A great number of them aſ- 
ſembling to this purpoſe, went aboard 
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the ſhips, ſome pretending buſineſs, and 
others only to fee. Being friendly ad- 
mitted, wheh they thought it a proper 
time to execute their deſign, they all 
drew their Criſs, or poiſon'd knives, 
and every one endeavour'd to murder 
the ſailor he was treacherouſly talking 
with, ſo that they kill'd moll of thoſe 
that were in three ſhips, as alſo two 
captains, two pilots, and a maſter's 
mate. But the fourth ſhip, which be- 
long'd to captain Emanuel Araujo de 
Garces, (aboard which was a prince, 
and brother of the king's) ſeeing the 
laughter aboard the others, mr 
the Moors ; and killing all that were 


aboard, with its cannon, oblig'd the 


others to quit the ſhips they had made 
themſelves maſters of. The Moors that 
were not kilPd ſwam aſhore, for many 
of them periſn'd, the fray being bloody 
on both ſides. There were not men e- 
nough left aboard the aforeſaid three veſ- 
ſels to fail them, but Emanuel d' Aranjo 
divided his men among them, providing 
them the beſt he could to return to 
Macao. Next, the Moors went to plun- 
der the factory, which had been the end 
they at firſt deſign'd, whence the factor, 
who was fick, flying, was the cauſe of 
his own death. From that time the ci- 
tizens of Macao would not trade any 
more at Manjar, ſeeing there is no truth, 
or honeſty in thoſe Moors. 


The Dutch had no better ſucces with Du: 
their factory they ſettled there thirty five factor 
years ſince, fearing, that if others bought rund. 


the pepper of that iſland, they ſhould not 
be able to ſell that of the company at 
their own rate. The Moors murder'd 
the chief men of their factory with one 
of thoſe poiſon'd darts we faid they ſhot 
out of trunks; and he that commanded, 
inſtead of the dead man, demanding ſa- 
tisfaction ſome days after; they anſwer'd, 
that the murderer had withdrawn him- 
ſelf into a country-houſe not far diſtant, 
with abundance of his kindred ; and they 
were not ſtrong enough to deliver him 
up, and therefore they thought it con- 
venient they ſhould all go with their 
Joint forces to attack him. The Dutch 
ſuffering themſelves to be taken in the 
ſnare, went, and were all butcher'd ; up- 
on which news, two ſhips of their nation, 
that were in the port, fled with all poſ- 
ſible ſpeed. 
Father Antony Ventimiglia in his letters 
demanded companions ſhould be ſent him 
to cultivate that mighty vineyard of our 
lord, and that the king of Portugal would 
grant him power to honour ſome princes, 
and great men among the Beajuſes, witli 
the title of Don, the more to oblige, and 
allure 
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allure them, becauſe they ſhew'd them- 
ſelves to be lovers of honour ; but it 
pleas'd Almighty God, to reward his la- 
bours with the Glory of Heaven, in the 
height of his zeal; there being intelligence 
that he dy'd in the year 1691, which has 
been confirm'd by ſome of the Church 
Stuff, and ſome books belonging to him, 
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found at Manjar. Father Gregory Rauco, GeneLL: 


a Theatin, I found at Gea, further told 
me, his body had wrought miracles, and 
therefore the Beajuſes kept it very ho- 
nourably in a cottage, whither a leper 
once reſorting among the reſt, they pur 
him to death. 


SHA 


The Author gives an Account of what happened to him, till his Arrival on the 
Coaſt of Cochinchina. 


O return to the place where we left 

off, I muſt inform the reader, that 
the ſtorm on the 17th, would not ſuffer 
us to draw near the iſland of Pullaor, as 
the pilot would have done; but the wind 
falling a little on Monday the 18th, we 
drew near, and that was all, for we were 
altogether becalm'd in ſight of it. This 
always flouriſhing and green iſland, which 
is but five miles in compaſs, produces 
more plenty than any other of its big- 
neſs of cocoa-nuts, whoſe trees grow a- 
midſt the rocks, Arecca, figs, Gamboyas, 
Ananas. and other ſorts of fruit, which 
the natives exchange for earthen ware. 
The mats made here, are ſo very fine and 
curious, that they are ſold for fifteen, or 
twenty pieces of eight each, to make pre- 
ſents to the Chineſes, who put a great va- 
lue on them. It is ſubject to the king of 
Tor, from whoſe dominions on the conti- 
nent it is but ſixty miles diſtant. Near 
Pullaor there are two rocks, which pro- 
duce good fruit, and ſix miles from it a 
deſert iſland call'd Pultimon. 

Tueſday the 19th, the wind came fair 
with a Sumatra, or ſtorm of rain, which 
laſted an hour, as uſual. Steering our 
courſe towards Pulocondor, three hundered 
and ſixty miles diſtant, we ſail'd through 
a better ſea than we had done during the 
whole voyage, as being clear of rocks 
and flats, and we were not ſo much toſs'd, 
fo that tho? the veſſel ran ſwift we were 
at our eaſe. 

Tho! we were ſo near the line in the 
dog-days, we felt no 2 heat, but to 
me it felt more like ſpring; and tho? I 
had not proviſions, and other neceſſaries 
as I could wiſh, yet God be prais'd I 
enjoy'd perfect health; notwithſtanding 
ſome ſailors were fallen ſick, as were 
father Provana of Turin, and a brother 
of Tunchin ; however, the ſociety does 
not ſuffer their religious to want. | 

The fair wind continu'd all ef os 
the 2oth, carrying us a-croſs the gulp 
of Siam, into which falls the great river 
that leads up to that court, after running 


one hundred and twenty miles all the way, 
inhabited on both ſides; all the houſes 
which are of wood being rais'd upon 
ſtrong timbers, or canes; that the inha- 
bitants, when the floods ſwell two fadom 
high in Auguſt, September, and October, may 
go out at their windows into boats, and 
gather the rice that floats on the water, 


Thurſday the 21ſt, in the morning, the Pulocondor 
wind came about to the eaſt, but at noon iſland. 


as it was before. Friday the 22d, we came 
in ſight of Pulocondor, an iſland belong- 
ing to the king of Cochinchina, but not 
inhabited; ſome Cochinchineſes repairing 
thither at certain times of the year to cut 
wood, and gather the product of the 
iſland, as Indian wheat, figs, and oran- 
ges. It is eight miles long, and propor- 
tionably broad. It was abandon'd be- 
cauſe of the continual Sumatras, or ſtorms 
of rain, no day ever eſcaping without a 
very violent one, as we found by expe- 
rience. All the veſſels bound for Manila, 
uſe to make this iſland. 

Saturday the 23d, at ſun-rifing, we 
were off the five hills, the Portugueſe call 
Cinco Chagas, or the five wounds, which 
are before the mouth of the river of the 
king of Camboya, up which, two hun- 
dered and forty miles, is the metropolis of 
that kingdom, call'd Pontay-pret. Ships 

o up to it, becauſe the river at the mouth 
as three fadom water, and-.ſeven near 
the city. The Portugueſe call this mouth 
Caranguejo, or crab; and the other two 
near it, the one of Malaca, and the other 
of Puntiemas, at which the barks of Siam 


to him of Siam, and uſes to change his 
court, when he takes poſſeſſion of his 
crown, out of a vain ſuperſtition not to 
live where his predeceſſor dy'd ; which he 
may eaſily do, becauſe the metropolis is 
worſe than other places, all made up of 
ill- contriv'd cottages, cover'd with mats, 
or at beſt with boards. At preſent the 
kingdom is divided between two brothers, 
one of whom keeps in the mountains, the 
other in the aforeſaid city. They make 

war 
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paſs. The king of Camboya is tributary Canloya. 
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GemeLLt war upon one another, the one ſupport- 
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ed by the king of Siam, the other by 
him of Cochinchina, 

The inhabitants of the kingdoms of 
Camboya, Siam, and Pegu, ſhave all their 
head, leaving ſome on the crown like 
that of the mendicant lay-brothers. 
They pull up their beards by the root 
with nippers, that they may not grow 
again quickly. Their colour is like an 
olive, and they are hard to be remov'd 
from their tenets; for father Candoni 
told me, that in four years he liv'd at 
Camboya, he baptiz'd none but a miller, 
who was marry'd to a chriſtian woman 
of Cochinchina. 

At ſun-ſet we were on the coaſt of 
Champa, the king whereof, we were 
told, had ſhaken off the yoke of ſub- 
jection to him of Cochinchina, and made 
war upon him. 

The fame day we paſs'd by the Faral- 
haon do Tigre, fo calPd by the Portugueſe, 
becauſe ſeveral ſhips of theirs have been 
loſt there, and among the reft that of 
Matthew de Brito, who, ſaving his life 
by ſwimming, left this for a rule to other 
Pilots to paſs between the ſaid rock, and 
the continent, but not to come where 
there are but ten foot water; and when 
they draw near the Faralbao, in the open 
ſea, not to come to fourteen fadom, but 
to keep on between fixteen, and nine- 
teen, becauſe he was wreck'd between 
ten, and fourteen fadom, where the rock 
under water lies. 

Sunday the 24th, we ſail'd with a fair 
wind along the fame coaſt of the king- 
dom of Champa, and in ſight, and ſouth 
of the bay and port of that name; whi- 
ther ſeveral nations reſort to buy ele- 
phants teeth, eagle-wood, and other 
commodities. At the mouth of it is a 
rock, between which, and a high moun- 
tain the ſhips muſt paſs. In the Ma- 
laye language they call that mountain 
Panderon, that is, Lg and Pulſiſin; the 
Portugueſe give it the name of Rabo de 
Alacrao, where begins the dangerous 
channel that muſt be paſs'd going to, 
and coming from China, From this 
mountain, till fixty miles beyond Pulca- 
an, there is a continual row of flats three 
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teen fadom water, 
is, that if any misfortune happens, the 
Cochinchineſe gallies ſeize not only the 


goods, but even the very veſſels, that. 


only loſe or ſpring a maſt ; and there- 
fore many of them ſcour the coaſt all 
the year, to gather wrecks, nor is there 
any hope of eſcaping them when there 


is a calm, becauſe they are well provid- 


ed, and the Cochinchineſes brave men 
with fire-arms. 

All this country of Malaca, Camboya, 
Siam, Champa, Cochinchina, and Tungquin, 


abounds in elephants, of which the Sia- 


mites particularly make a great trade, 
carrying them by land to the oppoſite 
coaſt, and port of Tenazarim, belong- 
ing to the king of Siam, near the gulph 
of Bengala; where merchants buy, to 
tranſport them by ſea into the domini- 
ons of Mahometan princes, 


At ſun-ſet the wind blew ſo hard, 


that it might be call'd a ſtorm; and 
continuing ſo all night, ſet us very for- 
ward. Monday the 25th, we ſail'd with 
a fair wind along the coaſt of Cochinch: - 
an; but in the afternoon we had the 
uſual ſtorm of rain, with ſuch a ſtiff 
gale, that had not the current been a- 
gainſt us, we had made much way. 
Nevertheleſs, . about ſun- ſet we happily 
paſs'd the true Varela (fo call'd to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from the falſe one, lying fur- 
ther in on the fide of a mountain, on 
which another rock riſes a fadom, and 
is calPd the Pagod) for the high wind 
ſoon abating, the ſea was not very 
rough. 

Tueſday the 26th, the ſame wind con- 
tinu'd, and we held on our courſe, ſtill 
near the aforeſaid coaſt, the weather as 
freſh as ſpring. However, moſt of the 
Cafres, or blacks were fallen ſick; which 
they attributed to the difference between 
this climate, and theirs, the firſt being 
like that of Europe. 


Wedneſday the 27th, we were quite be- 
calm'd. 


CHAP. V. 
An Account of the Kingdoms of Tunquin, and Cochinchina. 


Believe the reader will not be diſ- 
pleas'd, if after a tedious relation 
of a voyage, I divert him a little with 
tome account of the kingdoms of Tun- 
guin, and Cochinchina, off which we now 


lay becalm'd; and the more, becauſe I 
receiv*d it from good hands, that is, 
from father Emanuel Ferreira, who liv'd 
there twenty years, and from two Fun- 
quineſes he carry*d with him, clad in the 

habit 
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hundred miles in length, where ſeveral 
ſhips are caſt away every year; for which 
reaſon pilots mult be upon their guard 
to avoid them, and keep always in ſix- 


The worſt of it, 
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ſunguin. 


habit of the ſociety; as alſo from father 


FJoſepbh Condoni, of the ſame ſociety, who 


liv'd twelve years in Cochinchina. 

The kingdom of Tunguin is tributary 
to China; but the tribute which for- 
merly was conſiderable, ever ſince the 
year 1667, has been reduc'd to a ſmall 
acknowledgment of a few horſes every 

car. | | 

The kingdom of Cochinchina was once 
united to that of Tunguin, and came to 
be parted as follows. The Bua, or em- 
peror of Tunguin (call'd Aramu) in the 
country language, is ſo far from con- 
verſing with his ſubjects (who may not 
look him in the face upon pain of death) 
that he does not talk with the prime mi- 
niſter, who governs in his ſtead; for he 
acquaints him with all that occurs by 
the mouth of the eunuchs, and receives 
his orders the ſame way; under pretence 
that it does not become ſo great an em- 
peror, as he is, to meddle with matters 
of government, but to take his pleaſure 
in the Aram, amidſt his concubines, and 
leave the cares of the crown to others. 
A governour about three hundred years 
ſince, perceiving this cuſtom, made him 
an eaſy way to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
empire, it being no hard matter to bring 
the ſoldiery, and great men, who re- 
ceiv*d all from him, to his ſide ; fo con- 
triv'd his buſineſs, that leaving the Bua 
the bare name and ſhadow of a king, 
he uſurp'd all the reſt. From thence 
forward Tunguin had two ſorts of kings; 
the lawful call'd Bua; and the 
pers call'd Chiva, or governours; who 
allow the Bua a competent maintenance, 
and ſometimes refuſe it; as happened 
ſome years ſince, when the Bua de- 
mean'd himſelf ſo much as to give a vi- 
ſit to the chief of the Duich factory re- 
fiding at Tungnin. | 

Foreign ambaſſadors deliver their cre- 
dentials to none but the Bua, as he of 
Holland did, not long ſince. When the 
Bua has a fon born, there is great rejoy- 
cing throughout all the country, which 
is not done for the other's children. 


Circ; One of the Chivas dying (above an 


* 


age ago) he left a ſon under age, heir 
of the kingdom, under the tuition of 
his ſon-in-law ; but he afpiring to the 
crown, Jaid ſuch plots 1 the life 
of the king, that his wife, to deliver 
her brother out of his hands, caus'd a 
confidant of hers to carry him into Co- 
chinchina, attended by part of the no- 
bility. With their aſſiſtance he poſſeſs'd 
himſelf of Cochinchina, killing the go- 
vernour at an entertainment, and after- 
wards reduc'd a conſiderable part of the 
1 Champa under his dominion, 
1. IV. 
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making the reſt tributary; but now Grwerr: 


85 
and refuſes to pay the tribute. 


The tutor having uſurp'd the kingdom 
of Tunguin, there began ſuch a bloody 
war between the two kinſmen, that it 
ſtill laſts between their ſons, and with 
ſuch fury, that neither men, nor letters, 
are permitted to paſs out of one kingdom 
into the other, and tho' they are unequal 
in ſtrength (the king of Cochinchina bring- 
ing but fifty thouſand men into the field, 
and he of Tynquin one hundred thouſand) 
yet the Cochinchineſes being the better ſol- 
diers, and defended by a ridge of moun- 
tains that part the two kingdoms, they 
make their party good with the Tungui- 
neſes. They both own that ſhadow of 
an emperor, calPd the Bua, for their 
lawful ſovereign 3 receiving embaſſies in 
his name, and giving our commiſſions 
ſubſcrib'd, in the reign of Bua, &c. 


that kingdom has ſhaken off the yoke, 1995: 
2 


The Chiva, or governour of Tunguin, Tungain. 


following the cuſtom of his anceſtors, 
governs his kingdom, like the Bua, by 
a prime miniſter, who, without ſpeak- 
ing to him, receives his orders from 
the eunuchs, giving audience but very 
rarely, or ſuffering himſelf to be ſeen 
by the people. But this reſerv'dneſs at 
preſent does not ſo much proceed from 
pride, or gravity, as for ſear of the 
continual diſorders of the kingdom. For 
this ſame reaſon he does not allow his 
ſubjects to build high houſes, that they 
may not offend him, but they muſt all 
be low, except his palace; and every 
man upon pain of death, muſt get out 
of the way when the king paſſes, going 
to divert Sa either on an elephant, or 
in his Palanchine. 


Now let the reader conſider what Tor. 3. /. 


he tells us, his brother was very fami- 
liar with the king of Tunguin, and that 
he gives publick audience to his people 
every day. The Dutch can teſtify in 
this particular, who receiving daily 
wrongs from the miniſters and eunuchs, 
who take more than 1s due for the cu- 
ſtoms; yet could never ſpeak to the 
king, and make their complaints, ſo 
that at laſt they were forced to make 
uſe of a trunk, by means whereof a 
Dutch-man conveying himſelf near the 
king's apartment, told him all the mat- 
ter in the Tinquineſe language. They 
ſucceeded as they deſir'd, for the king 
ave order to redreſs their grievances 
ireting, that for all the commodi- 
ties the Dutch import, they ſhould pay 
nothing, but only make a preſent of 
European cloath, ſalt- peter, and a few 
other things; and that their goods be 


Z 2 2 not 


credit is to be given to Tavernier, when 4. 4%, 1. 
and chap. 
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Gru not ſearch'd in the cuſtom-houſe. Where- 
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upon father Ferreira told me, that it be- 
ing very difficult to import beads, images 
of ſaints, and other things of devotion 
out of Europe; he brought them in con- 
ſign'd to the Dutch factory. The king 
of Cochinchina is not ſo reſerv'd, but is 
ſeen by, and converſes with his people, 
and much more with ſtrangers. 

The king of . Tunquin, and his ſub- 
jects act in all reſpects contrary to the 
European princes, and their people ; for 
when the princes of Europe go by wa- 
ter, they fit in the ſtern, whereas the 
king of Tunquin ſits in the head of the 
boat, ſaying, the king muſt be the firſt 
that goes aſhore. He keeps fifty boats 
curiouſly gilt, with ſixty men to row 
in each, all of them youths, about one 
age, who all dip their oars at once, 
being guided, or directed by a man's 
hand, like a maſter of a choir. The 
king keeps with his head towards the 
chamber door, whereas Europeans lay 
their feet that way. The Tungquineſes 
write from the top of the paper to the 
bottom, and from the right to the left, 
juſt contrary to us. They alſo write 
their name at the top of the letter, as 
was once us'd by the Romans, ſaying, 
J. N. ſend you Greeting, &c. Among 
chriſtians, thieves are hang'd, but in Tan- 
quin beheaded, tho* of mean birth; and 
on the contrary, perſons of quality are 
ſtrangled with a rope, drawn by twelve 
men, ſix on a ſide; after which they 
burn the feet of -the party executed, to 
ſee whether he his dead or alive. As 
in Europe we print, joining of letters, 
ſo in Tunguin, Cochinchina, and China, 
the manuſcript is paſted on a very ſmooth 
board, and then with a ſharp pointed 
pen-knife they cut the letters juſt as they 
are written, and ſo they go through the 


whole compoſition, which they can af- 


terwards print as often as they will with- 
out any trouble. When their kindred 
die, the Tunguineſes, and their neighbour- 
ing kingdoms mourn in white, as we 
do in black, which laſt colour they wear 
for ſtate, as the nobleſt. | 

When the kings of Junguin and Co- 
chinchina marry, they cauſe the nobleſt 
and moſt beautiful maids to be brought 
from all parts of their kingdom, and 
having made their choice, ' ſend back the 
reſt, The firſt of theſe two, generally 
keeps three hundred concubines. 

The habit us'd in thoſe kingdoms is 
a long garment or veſt. On the head a 
tall round black cap; but that of the 
ſoldiers and peaſants, falls down a little 
on the back. They let their hair grow 
Jong, like Europeans, and ſo their beard. 
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The women wear the ſame ſort of gar- 
ment down. to their feet, their hair looſe, 
and their face bear. They are beauti- 
ful, tho! of a dark complection, and 
great lovers of ſtrangers. 


As to religion, they are idolaters; Rejjz;,, 


but eaſily converted, and when convert- 
ed ſteady in the faith, and this both 
Tunquineſes, and Cochinchineſes, And fa- 
ther Ferreira aſſur'd me, that when, by 
reaſon he was perſecuted for ſome years 
by the king, he was forc'd to wander a- 
bout in diſguize, the poor country people 
would ſometimes travel a months jour- 
ney from one province to another, to 
confeſs and hear maſs. Theſe idolaters 
are not ſo preciſe, as thoſe of Indoſtan; 


but eat all ſorts of fleſh, even to cats 
and dogs. 


The kingdom of Tanquin is plain, Deſcrip- 
like Lombardy, and very fruitful, It tion. 


is divided into eight provinces, which 
are Sudong, which in the country lan- 
guage: Putte eaſtern province; Suna, 
or the ſouthern; Subak, or the nor- 
thern ; Sutag, or the weſtern; Ngheax 


Bocin, half of which belongs to the. 


king . of Cochinchina, the river Songen 
dividing their limits. The ſeventh Su- 
anquam; and the eighth Taynguien. 
The metropolis where the king re- 
ſides, call'd Kechio, is four days jour- 
ney from the fea, with a river running 
up to it. There are in it, none but 
low houſes made of Bambao, whereof 
there is great plenty in their fields. Fa- 
ther Ferreira told me this Bambao, every 
fifty years produces a ſeed, of which 
the,, peaſants make bread. The city is 
large and populous; there being ſtreets 
three miles long in it, and markets. The 
kingdom is inhabited by an infinite num- 
ber of people; which is the occaſion of 
ſo many commotions, for there is ſcarce 
a year, but ſome great man is put to 
death, who has headed a mutiny; to- 
wards which the reſervedneſs of the 
rince, contributes very much. The 
ings of Bau, a country abounding in 
musk, and of Lau, which produces 


ſtore of elephants, are tributary to this 
king. 


Tlenquan, and Fumoy. The king reſides 
in the city of Champelo, one days jour- 
ney from the ſea, in the province of 
Kegue or Kehoe, which in that language, 
ſignifies a flower. It is large and po- 
pulous, as 1s all the kingdom, tho 
mountainous. Both this and that of 


Tunquin are water'd by many rivers, 
which make them abound in rice and 
ſugar, 
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Cochinchina in the country language, Chin. 
call'd Tiaon-Kuang, is divided into five 3 
provinces, viz. Moydin, Dincat, Kegue, 
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Puleatan 
iſland. 


Hurri- 
cancs. 


Sanchan 
iſland. 


ſugar. Beſides in Tunguin there is abun- 
dance of ſilk ; and in Cochincbina musk, 

pper, gold, and cinnamon, and great 
{tore of birds: neſts. But theſe which are 
taken in ſummer, belong to the queen, 
for her privy-purſe, and therefore the 
ſubjects are ſor bid. trading in them, as 
alſo in Calambuch, which is kept for the 
king. This ſweet wood is found in bits 


— 
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in the heart of a tree, when rotten. 


Both kingdoms produce abundance of 95. 
6 Ana, Fruit. 


melons, cocoa- nuts, atas, fi 
Jacas, and other ſorts of Indian fruit. 
They alfo gather from a tree, or rather 
a ſhrub in Cocbincbhina, a large leaf, 
call'd Tea or Cha, which they ſay fat- 
tens, and therefore ſoldiers are there for- 
bid the uſe of it. N 
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Tze Author cuntinues his Voyage to Macao. 


D044 ins? e 
Hurſday the 28th, before break of 
day we were near the iſland of Pul- 
catan, 360 miles from Pulcandor, where 
they croſs the gulph of Aynan to diſco- 
ver the iſlands of Macao, equally diſtant. 
Pulcatan is a ſmall iſland three miles a- 
bout, inhabited by Cochinchineſes, and 
ſometimes govern'd by a Mandarine; 
it is near the continent, and to the moun- 
tain call'd the Hor/es Saddle. 

Having faiPd fifty miles to get over 
the flats which we ſaid ended beyond 
Pulcatan, and then as many more, we 
directed our courſe to the northward. 
The mouth of the river that runs up to 
Champelo, the court of Cochinchina, cal- 
led by the Chineſes, Sayſo, is a little be- 
yond the aforeſaid iſland. There 1s an- 
other more to the northward for leſſer 
ſhips, and call'd Toran. 

Friday the 29th, the fair wind continu- 
ing, carry'd us on a great way ſmooth- 
ly, though the ſea was rough. But here 
we were very much afraid of thoſe winds 
they call Tifones, or Hurricanes, which 
blowing furiouſly on all ſides, ſometimes 
carry away the maſts, and what is worſe, 
the men, if they do not keep under 
deck. The firſt remedy in theſe caſes is 
to cut down the maſt, and let her run, 
truſting in God; for the miſchief is ir- 
reſiſtible, and in a moment ſinks ſhips, 
or elſe drives them on the coaſt of Co- 
ehinchina. 

Saturday the zoth, the fame wind con- 
tinaing till noon, afterwards came fairer, 
and fer us very forward; and fo it did 
on Sunday the laſt day of the month ; 
ſo that on Monday the firſt of Auguſt, 
we were off the iſland Aynan, belonging 
to the province of Canton; at the fur- 
theſt point whereof begins the ſhore of 
the river of Tungquin, call'd Baſſa, from 
ſeven neighbouring villages. 

"Tueſday the 2d, we came near the 
iſland of St. John, vulgarly call'd San- 
chan, ſo famous for the glorious St. Frau- 
cis Xaverins ending his days there, when 


ſeda, and others. 
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he hop'd to enter China ; the grott where 
the ſaint liv'd and dy'd, being to be ſeen 
at a diſtance. It is ſixty miles from Ma- 
cao, about ten miles in length, and pro- 
portionably broad, is fruitful, and has 
plenty of good water. 

Wedneſday the 3d, tho* the wind was 
not very fair, yet it carry'd us on in- 
to a labyrinth of iſlands, ſome call'd 
dos Veados, Meru Montagna, dos Ladro- 
eas, Lanlau, Lemi, Campacaw, Atrava- 
This is moſt remark- 
able, that they are all water'd by excel- 
lent rivers, and ſprings, which keep them 
always green ; and abound in deer, Bac- 


* "carias; "and other wild beafls, which the 


citizens of Macao often go over to 
kill. 

We could make no way becauſe of 
the wind, and therefore lay tacking 
all the night. Thoſe iſlands afforded 
a curious proſpect, being lighted by ſo 
many fiſher-boats plying about them. 
Theſe people always live in their float- 
ing-houſes, with their wives and chil- 
dren ; feeding on the fiſh they take, 
and ſelling them both freſh and dry'd to 
thoſe that will carry them to Canton ; 
they themſelves never going from the 


Water, but . ohly removing from one 


iſland to another, according to the ſea- 
ſons, which make fiſh more plentiful in 
one place than another. Conſtant pra- 
ctice has made them very expert at their 
trade; having, beſides their nets, in- 
vented ſeveral particular inſtruments, 
perhaps altogether unknown to Euro- 
peans. By the warmth or coolneſs of 
the water, and other ſigns and tokens, 
they foreſee the Tifones, or hurricanes, 
a day or more before they happen; and 
retiring with their boats into very cloſe 
creeks, and drawing them aſhore, expect 
the end of the ſtorm with all their Fa- 
mily. 

Thurſday the 4th, the feaſt of St. Do- 
minick, being near Macao, before noon, 
ſeveral people came from the city in 

boats, 
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boats, every one to ſee his friend, and 


among the reſt father Philip Fieſia, pro- 
cuartor of Japan, who came in a Lorja, 
or large bark to bring refreſhments to 
father Ferreira, and other nine fa- 
thers. I had my ſhare, and eat excellent 


figs, like ours in Europe, and good Ana- 


nas, my ſtomach not failing me. Going 
into the bark with thoſe fathers, I got 
to the city Macao, on the ſo long wiſh'd 
for land of China. I left my money in 
ſome veſſels full of ſalt fleſh, and fiſh, 
to ſave paying the duty of four in the 
hundred to the ſhip, and two to the 
city, ſince for the vice-roy's ſake, I had 
not paid for my own, nor my ſervant's 


paſſage. The ſhip Bumburpa arriv'd 
three days before us, and ſet aſhore ten 
Jeſuits it had aboard. I was courteouſly 
entertain'd in the monaſtery of St. Au- 
guſtin, by father Foſeph of the Concep- 
tion, born at Madrid, and prior of that 
place, He gave me a plentiful ſupper 
at night, with variety of ſweetmeats. 
Here it will be convenient, that whilſt I 
reſt me after my voyage, which was no 
leſs than 3000 miles; the reader, who 
has hitherto born with my unpoliſh'd 
diſcourſe, take ſome little reſpit, that he 
may in the next volume be the more 
attentive to the wonders of the renown- 
ed empire of China, 
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CAP 
Of the firſt Foundation of the City of Macao, and its Forts, 


Am now at length come to enter 
upon the vaſt empire of China, and 
could wiſh my ſtile and language 
were ſuitable to the greatneſs of the 
ſubject, that I might give the curious 
reader ſuck a draught and deſcription 
as it deſerves ; but that being above my 
capacity, he muſt be forced to take up, 
and be fatisfy*d with my unpoliſh'd way 
of delivery. Therefore to begin at one 
of the ports of this empire, that is, 
Macao, which was the firſt place I came 
to, it is to be obſerv'd, That Macao in 
the Chineſe language ſignifies a port, and 
is otherwiſe call'd Amagao, a name gi- 
ven it from an idol ſo ſtil'd, which was 
ador'd in that place. It is ſeated in 
141 degrees of longitude, and '22 of 
latitude, on the point of an iſland cal- 
led Hæicheu, in the province of Can- 
ton. The ſhape of it is like an arm, 
encompaſs'd on all ſides by the ſea, ex- 
cept where it joins to the ſhoulder. 
The ground it ſtands on 1s uneven, be- 
ing hill, vale, and plain; the houſes 
are well built, after the manner of Eu- 
rope ; the churches very fine for that 
country, eſpecially that of the Jeſuits 
college, which has a noble front a- 
dorn'd with beautiful pillars. In this 
church is preſerv'd that moſt precious 
relick of St. Francis Aaverius, being the 
bone of the arm from the ſhoulder to 
the elbow. Next the churches of the 
Auguſtins, of St. Francis, St. Lawrence, 
the Miſericordia, and the nuns are de- 
cently built, and adorn'd. The ftreets 
of the city are all pav'd, becauſe there 
is no want of ſtone. There are in it 
5000 ſouls of Portugueſe, or better, and 
above 15000 Chineſe. 
it is above 110 years ſince this place 
was founded by the Portugueſe, for they 
Vol. IV. 
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coming from Malaca and India, to trade Geyer 


with the Chineſe, and being overtaken 


1695. 


by the bad weather, ſome ſhips miſe- W 


rably periſh'd, for want of a ſecure har- 
bour in the iſlands about Macao, which 
made them ask ſome place of ſafety to 
winter in, till the ſeaſon would allow 
them to return home, and the Cbineſe, 
for their own advantage, gave them this 
ſpot of rocky land, then inhabited by 
robbers, that they might expel them, 
as they did. At firſt they were permit- 
ted to build thatch'd houſes, but after- 
wards having brib'd the Mandarines, 
they not only erected ſubſtantial ſtru- 
ctures, but made forts. 
is at the mouth of the harbour, calPd 
the fort of the bar, whoſe wall up- 
wards terminates at the rock, call'd, 4 
Penha, which is an hermitage of the fa- 
thers, of the order of St. Auguſtin on 
the hill. The other being the biggeſt, 
is calPd the fort of the mountain, be- 
cauſe ſeated on the very top of a hill. 
There is alſo another high fort, call'd 
Noſſa Senhora da Guia, or, Our Lady of 


Guidance. 


One of theſe Its forts. 


Philip Ferrarius was much miſtaken, Subject to 


when in his geographical dictionary 
ſaid, That this city had belong'd to the 
king of Portugal, and that in the year 
1668 it was taken by the emperor of 
China, and made ſubject to his domi- 
nion; for from its firſt foundation it 
never ſuffer'd any revolution, being a 
colony of Portugueſe, by antient grant 
of the emperor, to whom they pay not 
only a yearly tribute, but cuſtom for 
goods, and a duty upon every veſſel 
proportionable to its bulk, tho* it be 
not loaded after the ſame manner as 
thoſe of the Moors, and Engliſh do; nor 
can any boat go in or out, without leave 
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ving 


This little rocky encloſure of three 
miles has not proviſions to ſubſiſt a day, 
but all is brought to it from the towns 
of the Chineſes, who have ſhut up the 
Portugueſe, as it were in a priſon, ha- 

Fcurd. that narrow neck of- land 
which lies between the main ſea, and 
the little arm of it next the continent 
with a wall and gate, which they lock 


up when they pleaſe, and ſtarve the in- 


habitants as often as they will; tho? the 
country of China is ſo plentiful, that the 
value of a piece of eight in bread (which 


is the beſt in the world) will keep a man 


half a year. 


Pays great The Chineſe allow the Portugueſe the 
impoliti- government of the city of Macao, as 


Ons. 


far as relates to the adminiſtration of 
juſtice; and for this privilege they pay 
a yearly impoſition of 600 Tayes, each 
of which is worth fifteen Carlines of Na- 

les, which is about a noble, ſterling : 
Belites the cuſtoms receiv'd by a Man- 
darine, whom they call Vu, and the 
duty, as was faid before, upon every 
veſſel proportionable to its bulk, the 
leaſt of which pays no leſs than 1000 


The go- Tayes, that is, ſo many nobles. The city 
vernment. Chooſes a judge, or ſupreme magiſtrate, 


who has the management of civil and 
criminal affairs, in all caſes where no 
Chineſe is concern'd. The political go- 
vernment is in a captain-general, appoint- 
ed by the king of Portugal, and the ſpi- 
— in a biſhop. All theſe officers 
and commanders are maintain'd by the 
city, which allows the captain-general a 
piece of eight a day, and 3000 every three 
years; 500 to the biſhop, 150 to the 
captains, and proportionably to the ſol- 
diers; which charge is defray*d by a duty 
of ten per Cent. upon Portugueſe goods, 
and two in the hundred upon money. 
Tho? the king of Portugal has the na- 
ming of the captain-general for this ſmall 
place, yet he does not allow him a far- 
thing pay. 1 | 
Beſides theſe burdens this poor city 
lies under, all the Mandarines that come 
from Canton, are to be lodg'd and en- 
tertain'd, and this is no ſmall expence. 
The Upu, as ſoon as he came, order'd a 
cow to be ſlaughter'd immediately, for 
him to eat a little, and eaſe his indiſpo- 
ſition, foraſmuch as the Chineſe look up- 
on it as dainty and ſavoury meat. 
All the income and revenue of the 
city and Inhabitants of Macao, depends 
upon the uncertainty of the ſea, for all 
perſons whatſoever there, apply them- 
ſelves to trade; and the gentry deal in 
their money, putting it out to uſe, or 
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ſending merchandize, or gold ingots to 
be chang'd into pieces of eight at Goa, 
Tho' at Macao they have not ground 
to ſow a handful of peaſe, yer God pro- 
vides for them, in ſuch manner that the 
live in plenty enough, all neceſſaries be- 
ing brought them from the adjacent 
parts, and they make ſo much of them- 
ſelves, that their tables are never with- 
out ſweet-meats, excellently made by the 
women; and I may truly ſay, I never 
fed- fo well any where as at Macao, the 
women there knowing how to cover a 
table for a king, and to pleaſe any nice 
appetite. 


When the trade of Japan flouriſh'd, Dec; 
this city was ſo rich, that it could have + 


pav'd the ſtreets with filver ; but after 
the ſlaughter of ſo many chriſtians, the 
trade of Nangaſache was quite loſt to 
the Portugueſe, it being death for any 
of them to be ſeen in that port. Thus 
for want of that trade, the Inhabitants 
of Macao are fallen into that poverty 
they now labour under, having but five 
ſhips left of their own to maintain all 
the city, and theſe do not bring home 
returns of 300 per Cent. as Japan al- 
forded, but a very inconſiderable profit, 
and this will ſtill be leſſen'd by the ſetting 
up of the New Eaſt-India Company, which 
prohibits their reſort to ſeveral ports, and 
ſome. of their commodities. 


On Saturday the 6th of September 1695, Hur: 
there began to fall a violent rain, with cane: 


a boiſterous wind blowing at the ſame 
time. On Sunday the 7th, the wind 
threatned a hurricane, being very vio- 
lent at night, but God be prais'd went 
no further. In the months of June, Ju- 
iy, Auguſt, and September, they are much 
afraid of whirl-winds, and one happened 
three years before 1 was there, which 
rolling in the region of the air, car- 
ry'd the tiles off the houſes, and lifted 
up ſtones that four men could not re- 
move, overturning many houſes, and 
ruining the dormitory of the monaſtery 
of St. Auguſtin. But they are now lia- 
ble to this ſcourge every year. The 
Rain continu'd after the ſame manner all 
Monday the 8th, the ſtormy wind never 
abating. On Tueſday the gth, I went to 
ſee a play acted after the Chine/e manner, 
it was repreſented at the coſt of ſome 
of the neighbours for their diverſion 
in the middle of a ſmall ſquare. There 
was a large ſtage to contain thirty per- 
ſons, men and women actors, and tho” 
I underſtood it not, becauſe they ſpoke 
the Mandarine, or court-language, yct 
I perceiv'd by the manner of it, that 
they acted with life and skill. It was 
partly recited, and partly ſung, the 
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candle- light. When an act is done, Gurt 
the players ſit down to eat, and very 1695. 
often the audience does the ſame. On 
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muſick of ſeveral inſtruments of wood 
and braſs harmoniouſly anſwering the 


voice of him that ſung. They were all 
well enough clad, their garments adorn'd 
with gold, which they chang'd often. 
This play laſted ten hours, ending by 


Wedneſday the roth, the fame company 
acted another play in the houſe of the 
Upu, or cuſtomer. _ - 


EH AP. It 9 
A fruitleſs V. oxage made by the Portugueſe, and Natives of Macao 70 Ja- 


pan, to Reſettle tbemſelves in the trade ft in 


Chriſtians. 


HE inhabitants of Macao have en- 

deavour'd ſeveral, times to reco- 
ver their trade with the Fapeneſe 3 but 
always ineffectually, the latter obſti- 
nately perſiſting rather to loſe ſeveral 
thouſand crowns due to them from the 
others, than to receive them again into 
their friendſhip, having ſworn by their 
Gods never to admit more chriſtians 
into their country, and if any come, to 
butcher them without mercy. .That the 
chriſtians might have no opportunity 
of getting in under the name of other 
nations, they were advis'd by the Dutch, 
who will have all the profit to them- 
ſelves, to lay a crucifix on the ground 
at the landing-place, to diſcover whe- 
ther any chriſtian comes under. a dif- 
guiſe, becauſe any ſuch will refuſe, or 
at leaſt make a difficul to trample on 
the crucifix to enter Nangaſache, the 
port of Japan. Thus the Dutch ſettled 
themſelves in the trade, excluding all 
'others, perſwading the Faponeſe that 
they were no chriſtians, making no 
ſcruple for their intereſt to trample the 
Holy Image of Chriſt, which the ZEng- 
liſh refus'd to do. This is ſo certainly 
true, that I my ſelf in China faw and 
ſpoke with a Chineſe, who told me he 
had trampled on it, and becoming a 
chriſtian at Nanking, confeſs'd this im- 
pious action. 

The city of Macao made its laſt ef- 
fort a few years ſince, ſome of its inha- 
bitants undauntedly expoſing themſelves 
to die, or by dint of benefits to gain 
the hardened hearts of the Japoneſe, 
being perſwaded, that God by an ac- 
cident had again given an opportunity 
of erecting the ſtandard of the croſs in 
that mighty empire, which was thus. 
In February 1685. the weather being 
very ſtormy, a Japoneſe bark that was 
trading among the iſlands loaded with 
tabacco, was wreck'd in the neighbour- 
hood of Macao, none of twelve 7apo- 
eſe that were in her, being drown'd. 
The city 


and the bark and goods that were ſav'd 


caus'd them to be reliev'd, 


. 


the laſt Perſecution of the 


to be fold for their benefit; then having 
conſulted together, they thought this an 
excellent opportunity to attempt the re- 
covery of their trade in that iſland, of 
which ſame opinion the fathers of the 
ſociety were. 

To this intent the city and Feſuits 
hir'd a ſhip, and putting the Japone/e 
aboard, fer ſail on the 13th of June of 
the aforeſaid year for Nangaſacbe, and 
got into that port on the 2d of July at 
night. . Immediately a Mandarine came 
aboard the veſſel, which was call'd St. 
Paul, with an interpreter, and four ſcri- 
veners, or notaries, one of whom was 
ſent by the general, the ſecond by the 
chief civil magiſtrate, the third by the 
city, and the fourth by the prime man 
in religious matters, every one to Write 
a- part what queſtions the interpreter 
put in Portugueſe, and what they an- 
ſwer'd, that there might be no miſtake, 
The interpreter knelt down before the 
Mandarine. I believe the moſt ſevere 
and crafty judge, could never put more 
enſnaring queſtions to draw the crimi- 
nal to confeſs a crime, than this Manda- 
rine did to the Portugueſe, to make them 
own the knowledge of the antient pro- 
hibition to chriſtians, upon pain of 
death not to come into the empire of 
Japan, and in caſe they did, to be indiſ- 
penſably ſubject to ſuffer the penalty. 
But they knowing the Mandarine's de- 
ſign could not be entrapp*'d by him, but 
anſwer'd diſcreetly to all his intero- 
gatories, ſtill denying any knowledge 
of ſuch prohibition. In ſhort, the Poriu- 
gueſe were examin'd about the time the 
bark was caſt away ; in what quarter 
of Macao the twelve Faponeſe liv'd 
whether they there, or aboard, convers'd 
with the chriſtians ; what it was the 
city of Macao deſir'd of them; whether 
there were any antient men aboard the 
veſſel, who could remember what had 
happen'd between the chriſtians and Ja- 
poneſe ; and much more too long to in- 
ſert, ſeveral hours being taken up in 
theſe queſtions by the Mandarine, and 
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miſſion. 
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Dutch fa- 
ctory. 


it to their ſuperiors. At length, having 
taken the number of men, and dimenſi- 
ons of the veſſel, the Mandarine went 
off with all thoſe he brought with him. 
The vulgar ſort of Faponeſe are worſe 
than ſlaves to the nobility, and Man- 
darines, for they dare not ſpeak to them, 
but on their knees, hanging dowh their 
heads, lifting up their hands together 
to their forehead, and ſtretching them 


out towards the Mandarine, by way of 


reſpect, which the interpreter did eve- 
ry time the captain of the veſſel an- 
ſwer'd. And it a Mandarine goes a- 
board a veſſel, in which there are a 
thouſand people, there will not one 
word be heard, all things being done by 
ſigns, and the pilot commands by a fan 
he holds in his hand, waving it to the 
right or left to direct the ſteerſman. 

The next day the Mandarine ſet out in 
a Palanchiue, carry*d on men's ſhoulders, 
for Amiaco, to acquaint the emperor with 
the arrival of the Portugeſe veſſel, and 
in the mean while refreſhments were ſent 
aboard from the city with much civility, 
bidding them aſk for all they had occa- 
ſion for, and they ſhould be ſupply'd ; 
and tho* the Portugueſe did not declare 
their wants, yet the Zaponeſe ſent them 
all that was neceſſary. 

The veſſel was beſet, and guarded day 
and night by ten Funes, which are barks 
of the country mann'd with ſoldiers, who 
watch'd that none of the Portugueſe might 
ſet foot aſhore, as alſo that nothing might 
be thrown into the ſea, inſomuch that 
one day a duck flying away, ſeveral Funes 
purſu'd it for ſome hours, and having tak- 
en, carry*d it to the governour, who ſent 
it back, charging them to take care that 
no creature eſcap'd, requiring that the 
filth of the veſſel ſhould be thrown over- 
board in the preſence of the ſoldiers. 

The day after the arrival of the Por- 
tugneſe, the Dutch came aboard in a ſmall 
boat, thinking it had been a ſhip of theirs, 
and perceiving they were Portugneſe, and 
underitanding the cauſe of their coming, 
they return'd, ſaying, in that country it 
was neceſſary to ſpeak the truth. 

The factory at Nangaſache enjoys not 
that liberty the Dutch have in their 
trade in other parts, nor has it that 
authority in this port as elſewhere; for 
as ſoon as the ſhips come to an anchor, 
a Mandarine comes aboard to tell the 
men, and carry the ſails and rudder 
aſhore. When a man dies, a Mandarine 
muſt view the body before it is bury'd. 
It happened ſix years before this time, 
that two ſailors were once miſſing, who 
had gone aſhore, and it was judg'd they 
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were two fathers of the ſociety, who took 
this courſe to make their way into that 
Kingdom; but it colt much money to 
conceal] their eſcape, the Mandarine be- 
ing brib'd, and two hillocks ſhew'd him 
as if they had been graves ; ſo that at 
preſent the Dutch 1 no ſtrangers 
aboard the ſhips bound for Japan, but 
only natives of Holland, who can prove 
they are of that country, and give an 


account of their father and mother. 


Nor have the Dutch any communication 
with the city, but live in their factory, 
which is ſeated on a rock, enclos'd with 
a wall, to which there are two Gates; 
one towards the port to ſhip their goods, 
and this, when the ſhips are gone, has 
five ſeals put upon it, not to be open'd 
upon pain of death. The other anſwers 
to the city, and is continually guarded, 
no trade being allow'd with the Jaboneſe, 
but only once a year, when they give 
a paſs to the perſon appointed to go to 
Amiaco, to viſit the emperor from the 
company. | 


The Mandarine return'd from court The 7, 
thirty five days after his departure thither, 7 


vellc! dit: 


having ſtay*d ſo long by reaſon of its di- 
ſtance. of one hundered and twenty miles 
from Nangaſache. He, and the notaries 
with. the interpreters, went aboard the 
Portugueſe veſſel, and concealing his jour- 
ney to Amiaco, told the captain, that 
the emperor and his counſel were not in- 
form'd of their coming, but that having 
acquainted the ſecretary of ſtate with it, 
he had taken that affair upon him, be- 
cauſe the king could not be ſpoken to; 
and therefore they might go their way, 
enjoining them never more to return to 
thoſe iſlands upon any account whatſo- 
ever, foraſmuch as at preſent, they par- 
don'd and gave them their lives in return 
for the kindneſs they had ſhewn their 
country-men, whom they carry'd to 
Nangaſache ; but it was never known, 
whether they put them to death or not. 
Then the Portugueſe captain aſk'd, in caſe 
any other Fapone/e bark were caſt away 
upon their land, what they were to do, 

to which queſtion no anſwer was given. 
Afterwards they read the emperor's 
order, which they had receiv*d by let- 
ter from the ſecretary, and every time 
the emperor was nam'd, the Mandarines 
kneeP'd down. At laſt, having aſſign'd 
the time when they were to be gone, 
they bid them give an account what 
proviſions they wanted, further adviſing 
them in caſe they ſhould be forced back 
by ſtreſs of weather, to come to Nan- 
gaſache, and bidding them have a care 
of going to any other port, becauſe 
they would be in much danger. Moon 
the 
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Nanga- 


the Mandarines were gone, the veſſel 
was tow'd by ſeveral Funes, or barks, 
about a cannon ſhot out of the harbour 
of the city, where it ſtay'd ſix weeks 
for a wind, and when the weather was 
fir, on the day prefix'd, the Faponeſe 
brought them the proviſions and water 
they had aſk'd for, taſting it before them 
to take away any ſuſpicion. Then they 
reſtor'd them the pictures, beads and 
croſſes, taken from them when firſt they 
came to Nangaſache, which. they kept 
lock'd up in a box, becauſe of the great 
averſion thoſe people have for the croſs, 
and other chriſtian devotions. They had 
aſk'd them at their firſt coming, why 
they bore the croſs in their colours? to 
which the Portugueſe anſwer'd, It was 
the enſign of their kings. Thus the 
veſſel return'd to Macao, without any 
return, after all their expence. 

Beſides this account of the matter of 


Jache port. fact already given, the maſter, mate, 
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Ceremon 


and ſeveral ſeamen, who went that voy- 
age, and whom I diſcours'd aboard the 
veſſel calPd the Roſary, told me it was 
very difficult getting into the channel 
of Nangaſache, by reaſon of the flats, 
rocks, and iſlands that he in it; be- 
ſides, it is neceſſary to come to an an- 
chor four times, by reaſon of the tide, 
which ſometimes is for, and ſometimes 
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The Author's Journey 10 Canton, with a Deſcription of that City, and others 
in the Way to it. 


Eing reſolv'd to go over to Canton, 
I went on Thurſday the 11th, to 
ſpeak to the Portugueſe general, to get 
me a paſs from the Vu, that I might not 


be troubled on the road, which he pro- 


mis'd to do. Friday the 12th, I laid out 
for a Chineſe, to be my interpreter on the 
road, and ſoon found one for a ſmall 
conſideration. On Saturday the 13th, I 
went with the city ſollicitor to take my 
leave of the Upu, but we came at a 
time when he was diſpatching the let- 
ters for the emperor, which were writ 
by the city and Mandarines, upon ac- 


'0 the em. Count of ſending him a lion. The ſo- 


Peror's 
letters. 


lemnity was perform'd after this man- 
ner. The Cu coming out in publick, 
ſate down in a chair, with a deſk be- 
fore him, cover'd with ſilk, clad in a 
long garment, to which was faſtned a 
Furt collar, or rather hood that hung 
own, and cover'd his back, and made 
two wings. Abundance of inſtruments 


and confus'd voices reſounded for the 
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againſt them. It is ſecur'd by five Geert: 
guards in as many ſeveral poſts. upon 1595. 
the channel, and two garriſons at the 
mouth of the bay, who, as ſoon as they 
diſcover any ſhip, preſently ſend notice 
of it to the city, which preſerves it ſelf 
without walls or cannon, only by its 
8 The houſes of the city are 
of timber, the ſtreets are barricado'd 
at night, and watch'd by captains, who 
are to give an account of all that hap- 
pens. Nangaſache looks towards the 
weſt, and is above a mile in compals. 
Theſe men alſo told me, that the Fapo- 
neſe ſhave from the forehead to the 
crown of the head, leaving the reſt of 
the hair ſhort, and that when they go 
aboard they are bare-headed, only the 
Mandarines wearing a very fine ſtraw- 
hood. They ſhave the upper and under 
lip; their garment is ſhort, at leaſt 
that I have ſeen ſome Japoneſe wear, 
bound cloſe about them with a girdle, 
in which they ſtick their two ſcimiters, 
one long, and the other ſhort. 'The 
women are clad after the ſame manner, 
and wear their hair looſe; they have no 
handkerchiefs to blow their noſes, but 
uſe paper, which ſerves but once. The 
country about 3 is mountai- 
nous, but fruitful to ſuch a degree, that 
it bears moſt European fruits. 


more grandeur, beſides the firing of three 
chambers, thirty foot-ſoldiers ſtanding 
in a rank, with ſeveral enſigns in their 
hands, and very long umbrelloes. The 
Upu kneePd facing a table, on which 
was a bag with the emperor's letters, 
bowing down his forehead to the ground 
three times, which he repeated as often, 
riſing up every time upon his feet. The 
ceremony ended, thoſe that held the in- 
ſtruments and umbrelloes running out 
of the way, that the letters might be 
deliver'd in due form upon the firing of 
three other chambers. The expreſs ha- 
ving receiv'd them, immediately mount- 
ed a horſeback, and began to gallop, all 
Mandarines being oblig'd, within their 
juriſdiction, to furniſh him with good 
horſes, without detaining, or ſtaying him. 
After this, the Mandarine fate down, 
and caus'd the gates to be open'd, which 
were ſhut before, and ſoon after with- 
drew, for which reaſon I could not then 
take leave of him. , 
Bbbb On 
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On Sunday the 14th, I went again clad 
after the Chineſe faſhion, and took leave 
of him, after he had given me a pals to 
all the cuſtom-houſes on the road, be- 
cauſe I carry'd goods of bulk, and a 
ſlave. Monday the 15th, having taken a 
boat that had a good cabbin in the 
ſtern, I caus'd my bed to be' made in' it, 
and went aboard in the evening. All 
the night they row'd with the Eylau, 
or Lio, which is a particular ſort of 
oar us'd by the Chineſes, longer than 
the others, and placed at the ſtern, or 
at the ſide, ſupported by a pin, or 
bound with a rope. Several perſons 
row with it dexterouſly, without ta- 
king it out of the water, as other na- 
tions do, but moving it from ſide to 
ſide, which puts the veſſel forwards, 
and one ſuch oar does more work than 
four' others. Where there are ſhoals, 
they ſhove the boats forward with 

les. At mid-night we came to an 
anchor, Tueſday the 16th, early we 
ſail'd, holding on our way through a 
channel left by the adjacent iſlands. It 
is true, there is another wider channel 
more to ſea, us'd by great ſhips, for 
by land there is no going beyond Oan- 

paſs'd by ſo many iſlands 
that they ſeem'd quite to block up the 
way, we enter'd a river of freſh water, 
which ſtagnated in ſeveral places among 
the iſlands, and was at leaſt half a mile 
over. We arriv'd at Oanſan, or Anſon, 


as the Portugueſe pronounce it, before 


Hanſon 
city. 


night. The iſlands, and country a- 
bout them are pleaſant enough, by rea- 


ſon of the greenneſs of the fields and 


meadows, which might feed mighty 
flocks, not unlike Apuglia, in Ialy, but 
we ſaw none there. Along the canal 
we met ſeveral cuſtom-houſe officers in 
boats, who put me * no e 
my equipage, or my ſlave, nor did the 
Rs, 1 veſſel, * F gave them Hl 
all a piece of eight. 

Oanſon is more like a great village 
than a city, having no wall, and its 
low houſes are for the moſt part of 
timber, and thatchd. The city is 
ſeated in the plain along the river, be- 
cauſe the Chineſe do not build on the 
high” grounds, for fear of hurracanes. 
It reaches above two miles in length. 
The market-places, or ſquares in it are 
large, with rich ſhops, where are ſold 
cloths, ſilks, callicoes, drugs, or ſpi- 
ces, garments, proviſions, and other 
things. It is defended by a vaſt ſtru- 
cture, along the ſide, and on the top of 
the hill, being two miles and a half in 
compaſs, which they call the fort, tho? 
there were in it but five ſmall guns to 
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be fird upon publick rejoycings, and 
but a ſmall garriſon. And indeed, all 
the uſe of it is for the natives to retire 
thither upon any invaſion, there being 
centinels continually on high towers, to 
give notice who approaches. The ci- 
ty is govern'd by a Qaaxu, or Manda- 
rine, as the Portugueſe call him, who 
guards the channel with nine veſſels well 
mann'd. There are often barks ready 
here to go over to Canton, becauſe thole 
who come by ſea and land from Macao, 
want ſhipping ; but it was my misfortune 
then to find none, and I afterwards went 
all alone in a great veſſel bound for Se- 
loam, which was half-way. Going aboard 
it about ſun-ſetting, the wind was ſo fa- 
vourable, that at mid-night we came to 
an anchor near that place. All the way 
was along a ſtill channel amidſt green 


fields of rice, but it is ſmaller than ours, 
red, and courſe. 


Wedneſday the 17th, I walk'd about S 
to ſee Seloam, and found it a great town. 


wood inhabited, there being ſuch a 
multitude of trees. The houſes of ſtone, 
or brick, but low, after their manner. 
The compaſs of the town was above 
three miles; beſides, there are ſuch num- 
bers: of boats, that they almoſt made 
another town. A Mandarine governs 
here. On the oppoſite fide of the chan- 
nel was another city call'd Santa, much 
greater, and better built, under another 
Mandarine. This ſecond boat coſt but 
ſix Carlines of Naples, that is, 2 5. 8d. 
which I mention to ſhew how cheep tra- 
velling is in China. 


Thurſday the 18th, I hir'd another veſ- Way o 
ſel, better than the former two, for this Cant. 


had cabbins and galleries on the ſides, 
cover'd with all conveniences. We ſet 
out at noon for Canton. Several Chi- 
neſe went along with me, whom 1 
found very obſervant and courteous to 
me; and there was a cook aboard to 
ſerve the paſſengers, who dreſs'd meat 
after the Chineſe faſhion. Tho? the cur- 
rent of the water was againſt us, yet 
the wind being fair we made way, al- 
ways amidſt pleaſant fields and towns, 
beautiful towers every where appearing 
upon high mountains. In theſe rivers 
and channels there is taken abundance 
of fiſh, prauns, and the like, but par- 
ticularly a vaſt quantity of oyſters, of 
whoſe ſhells they make glaſs for the 
windows. The river we faiPd upon 
parted into ſeveral branches on the 
right and left, its waters affording thoſe 
people an eaſy communication with one 
another, ſometimes ſpreading abroad, 


and ſometimes contracting it ſelf to make 
At ſun- 
ſetting 


the way the more difficult. 
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ſetting we left Lunvan on the right, and 
on the left Citaum, Potavum, and other 
ſtately places to be ſeen every two miles, 
in each of which we ſaw eight, twelve, 
or fifteen high towers, according to the 
bigneſs of the town, but all of .them 
large, ſtrong, and with loop-holes, * 
vidently built by the Chineſe, in caſe of 
any attack from an enemy, that the 
townſmen retiring with their goods, may 
defend themſelves, -upon notice given 
them by thoſe that are there upon guard, 
which 1s only in thoſe places where there 
is no fort to retire to. | 
Friday the 19th, we put into the port 
of Canton, juſt at ſun-riſing, having 
lain all night at anchor near that city, 
Here the freſh channel and the ſalt, on 
which we faild, meet, and form that 
peninſula on the point of which Macao 
ſtands, being about 150 miles diſtant 
from Canton, for the way 1s not ſtrait, 
we having made a ſemicircle becauſe of 
the winding of the river. I went in a 
ſmall boat ro the cuſtom-houſe, which 
was kept in a very great bark, with 
many cabbins in it for the conveniency 
of the officers, who ſeeing the Upu's 
paſs, diſcharg'd me, pay ing only five 
ſmall pieces duty, without opening my 
goods. For the boat I paid about fix 
royals Spaniſh, [if he means royals plate 
it is three ſhillings, if royals braſs, but 
to.] I went to the monaſtery of the 
Spaniſh fathers, of the order of St. 
Francis, reſiding upon the miſſion in 
Canton, and in the ſuburb, where they 
have two churches well adorn'd, main- 
tain'd by the charitable allowance of 
the king of Spain. They receiv'd me 
very courteouſly, not without ſome jea- 
louſy, becauſe my coming was an unu- 


ſual thing. For the better underſtand- 


ing hereof, it is to be obſery*d, That the 
city of Macao, by reaſon of its pover- 
ty, having been long without a biſhop, 
the ſee apoſtolick has thought proper 
to appoint vicars apoſtolick in China, 
Tunchin, and Cochinchina, to whom all 
the miſſioners and catholicks are ſub- 
jet. Some prieſts of the college of 
St. Germains, in Paris, being pitch'd up- 
on to this purpoſe, the Spaniſh Franciſ- 
cans, Auguſtinians and Dominicans main- 
tain'd in China, by the charity of the 
king of Spain, took the oath of obe- 
dience to the aforeſaid prieſts. Now 
about four years ſince, the preſence of 
a biſhop being thought abſolutely neceſ- 
lary, the city of Macao writ to the 
king of Portugal, intreating him to in- 
tercede with the pope, that the city 
might have a biſhop again, offering to 
Mow him a ſuitable maintenance. The 
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retending that Canton, and other places 
in China were within his dioceſe, would 
have the aforeſaid fathers to be' ſubject 
to him, and not to the -vicars apoſto- 
lick, whom he ſuppos'd to be recall'd 
by his coming. But theſe fathers ha- 
ving taken an oath to obey the vicars, 
they ſay they cannot be ſubject to the 
biſhop, without he ſhews the others are 
recall'd. Upon this account there are 
every day ſummons and monitories ſent 
them, which do not only diſtract thoſe 
good religious men in the ſervice of 
God, and the duty of their miſſion, 
but leſſen the brotherly affection they 
ought to have for one another, for they 
are all divided into factions, thoſe al- 
ready mention'd for the vicars, and the 
Zeſuits on the other ſide for the biſhop ; 
variances well known at the court of 
Rome, where the remedy is to be ap- 
ply'd to prevent the ſcandal that may 
be given to the chriſtian Chine/e, I 
coming, thither during thoſe troubles, 
they all poſitively concluded, I was ſent 
by his holineſs to enquire privately into 
thoſe affairs, ſome making me a barefoot 
Carmelite friar, and ſome a ſecular prieſt ; 
and tho* I did all I could to unde- 
ceive the Franciſcan fathers, telling them 
the truth, viz. That 1 was a Neapoli- 
tan, and travell'd only for my own pri- 
vate curiofity ; that his holineſs had not 
allow'd me a farthing for my voyage ; 
and that the leaſt J deſir'd to enquire 
into, was the buſineſs of their miſſions ; 
et this could not remove the ſtrong 
imagination ſettled in them, and they 
anſwer'd, That ſince there was firſt a 
paſſage open'd into China, no Italian 
lay-man, much lefs a Neapolitan had ever 
ſer his foot there. At length, I bid 
them ſearch my goods, for I would 
freely give them the keys to ſatisfy them 
I had no ſuch inſtructions : but all was 
in vain. At the ſame time the Jeſuits, 
as well as the Franciſcans conſulted about 
my coming. 
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biſhop accordingly came to Macao, and Gurt 
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Canton, or Kanceou, as the Chineſe Govern- 


call it, is the metropolis of the 
vince of Kuaniun, ſeated in the latitude 
of 23 degrees and 5 minutes. Being 
too big to be gover'nd by one governor, 
it was divided into two by a wall from 
eaſt to weſt, the old calPd Keuchin, 
and the new Sinchin, dividing alſo the 
ſuburbs belonging to it. Two gover- 
nors, as has been faid, adminiſter ju- 
ſtice in this place, and are call'd Chixe- 
nes, having under them leſſer Manda- 
rines, captains, officers, notaries, and 
other miniſters. One Cifu,. or regent 
over the political government is ſuperior 

ro 
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to theſe governours, and has two aſſiſt- 
ants in the execution of his office, call'd 
Uuful and Sanfu, one of the right; the 
other of the left hand. The vice-roy 
call'd Fuyuen, who governs, the pro- 
vince, is above them all. Formerly a 
certain family had this employment, 
with the title of petty kings, or roy- 
telets, but it is ten years ſince the pre- 
ſent emperor ſuppreſs'd that dignity, 


upon ſuſpicion of treaſon, cauſing the 


laſt of them to have his head cut off. 
Over this vice-roy is a Tſunto, or vi- 
car- general of two provinces, who re- 
ſides in one of the two principal cities, 
or where he pleaſes; at preſent in Chia- 
ozunſu, This man in the political go- 
vernment is ſuperior to the vice-roy, 
and abſolute in military affairs, for he 
alone gives orders to the ſoldiery, 
which the vice-roys have no authority 
to do. There is a Ganchiaſu in the pro- 
vince for criminal matters, who puniſhes 
all crimes; and for the receiving the 
emperor's taxes, there 1s a treaſurer 
call'd Paſinſu. For military affairs, there 
are two generals ſubordinate to the 
Tunto, one of them commands the Tar- 
tar troops, and is call'd Chianciun, whoſe 
authority is equal to the vice-roys, for 
within the city the Chineſe kettle-drum, 
which is a braſs drum, 1s beaten before 
him, and has thirteen ſtrokes given fol- 
lowing, as is practis'd with the vice-roy 
the authority and dignity of miniſters 
being known in China by the number 
of ſtrokes. The other general commands 
the forces of the country for the guard 
of the city, but is ſubordinate to the 
vice-roy, and call'd Titu. The generals 
have colonels or Zumpins, majors or 
Futians, captains or Secupes, and enſigns 
or Pazuns under their command, There 
are in the city other courts, and in each 
of them fix clerks of the fix great coun- 
cils of the imperial court, every one to 
diſpatch the affairs belonging to that 
council he is of ; of them we ſhall ſpeak 
in its place. 

Theſe cities and their ſuburbs are ſo 
populous that there is ſome trouble in 
going along in a chair. The fathers 
miſſioners ſay this city and its ſuburbs, 
contain four millions of ſouls, and the 
province as many more; which to Eu- 
ropeans will ſound like a fable, becauſe 
they are not us'd to hear of ſuch num- 
bers. They may believe what they pleaſe 
but I write what I heard from fathers, 
who deſerve credit, and had no intereſt 
in this matter. The houſes are low, 
either of ſtone, or brick, without any 
windows to the ſtreet, and almoſt all 
alike, for the Chineſes build all after the 


ſame model, and ſo the cities reſemble 
one another, There are four principal 
gates to the cities, facing eaſt, weſt, 
north, and ſouth, the ſuburbs taking 


their names from them. If the city be 


large, there are more gates, but theſe 
four muſt not be omitted. The ſtreets 
are very long and ſtrait, the ſhops rich 
in ſilks, drugs, and other commodities 
of the country, eſpecially in the new city, 
for in the old, where the vice-roy reſides 
with the ſoldiery, and courts aforeſaid, 
there is not much; in other points, the 
city and ſuburbs are one continu'd Ba- 
zar or fair, there is ſuch a multitude of 
ſhops. 

The vice-roys and other miniſters pa- 
laces are big enough, and all upon a floor, 
with their tribunals, and therefore are 
nothing beautiful, becauſe they are courts 
within courts, with the apartments and 
rooms about them, and receiving all their 
light from them. In the old city is one 
noble ſtreet, having many ſtone-arches 
curiouſly wrought, They have no can- 
non regularly diſpos'd on the walls of the 
town, but only a few ſmall pieces to fire 
upon feſtivals. 


Sunday the 21ſt, all the Chineſe chri- Stute 
ſtians came to our church, and I was chriſtian 
much edify'd to ſee their extraordinary er 


modeſty. Tueſday the 23d, I went to 
the old city to pay the viſit to the fa- 
ther commiſſary of St. Francis. There 
I found a good church and monaſtery, 
built twenty years before by the little 
king (we ſaid before the emperor caus'd 
to be put to death) who having a great 
eſteem for the fathers, did not only 
build their church and monaſtery, but 
facilitated the buy ing of a houſe which 
was fallen to the emperor, and which 
the fathers got in the ſuburb, at an 
eaſy rate, to found another church and 
monaſtery, where I then liv'd. Wed- 
neſday the 24th, I went to pay the viſit 
to father Turcotti, ſuperior of the Feſuits, 
who being a Milaneſe, went over at the 
expence of the crown of Spain, by the 
way of Mexico to Manila, and ſent 
thence to the miſſion of Ternate. There 
he was made priſoner with the garri- 
ſon by the Dutch, who carry'd him to 
Batavia, where having recover'd his 
liberty, he went over to Macao under 
the protection of the crown of Portuga!. 
There he was employ'd in the miſſion of 
Canton. Both his church and monaſte- 
ry were poor, and in a mean condition. 
The Spaniſh fathers of the order of St. 
Auguſtin, two years before this, bought 
houſes to build their church, which 
they had not yet begun, no more than 
the French fathers of the ſociety, re- 

ſiding 
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ſiding in Peking, whoſe houſe is near to louſy of the miſſioners, and confirm Gewerrr 
the others. them in the opinion that I was ſent by 595. 


Floating Near Canton appears another floating the pope to enquire privately into the 
city. city in boats upon the canal, for in eve- diviſions in China, ſeeing I was going on 
ry one of them whole families live with to the court. I am of opinion this 
their beaſts, and birds, each of them be- jealouſy facilitated my journey, which 
ing as long as a galley, cover'd with otherwiſe is full of difficulties, becauſe 
boards or canes, or elſe with fig-leaves, the Portugueſe fathers will have no Eu- 
with eleven or twelve ſeveral rooms in ropean go to the court without their con- 
length, to which there is a communica- ſent. After the aforeſaid precaution, 
tion through a boarded gallery, which the father-ſuperior procur'd me a chri- 
runs along both ſides of them. ſtian Chineſe guide, or conductor, who 
In China a gentleman cannot go a ſtep was ripe in years, and hir'd himſelf for 
a- foot, but muſt be carry'd in a chair, a Tayes per month (which is fifteen car- 
to avoid falling into the contempt of the lines of Naples coin, or a noble ſterling) 
Chineſe , but the chair is to be had at giving him four pieces of eight earneſt 
a reaſonable rate, and better than thoſe to provide for his family. Three days 
in Naples. They uſe no ſtraps to car- after he came to acquaint me, that he 
ry them, but have a piece of wood nail- was known and had relations at the 
ed acroſs the two poles, which they lay court, and therefore could not cook 
on their ſhoulders bare, ſo that it can for me, and perform other mean ſer— 
do no hurt by cutting the fleſh. The vices, and therefore it would be requi- 
Chineſe will carry a chair fix miles fora fite I ſhould take another, and he would 
carline of Naples money, which is not full be ſteward, and provide conveniencies 
ſix pence. for travelling. I ſubmitted to this im- 
Being reſolv'd to go on to Peking, I poſition, becauſe of his truſtineſs, the 
ſpoke to the ſuperior of the monaſtery fathers being ſureties for him, and took 
where I lay, to provide me a faithful a chriſtian ſervant eighteen years of age, 
A ſervant. He being ſubordinate to the to dreſs meat, and do other mean of- 
wg fathers of the ſociety, privately acquaint- fices, after the rate of a piece of eight 
i ed father Turcotti with it, to know his a month, and made him buy all ne- 
will, and he being an honeſt Lombard ceſſaries for my journey, even to lamps. 
bid him let me go; whereas had he I deliver d my baggage to the father- 
been a Portugueſe, he had certainly ob- ſuperior, leaving my ſlave in the mo- 
ſtructed my journey. Yet this my re- naſtery. 
ſolution did not a little increaſe the jea- 
The Author's Voyage to Nanyanfu, 
Aving made proviſion of victual, length on both ſides the banks, well | 
I went aboard with my two Chi- built, but low. The other city (I | 
neſe ſeryants on Friday the 26th, late, in give it this name becauſe of its great- 
the poſt-bark, or packet-boat, ſent out neſs, whereas in reality it is a village) 
every three days by the vice-roy, to is on the water, made of boats, the | 
give the emperor an account of all that multitude whereof is ſo great, that it j 
happens in the province, which only he almoſt ſhuts up the paſſage of the ca- 
and the two prime miniſters can do. nal. Every town on the Jand has an- ; 
For three pieces of eight, I had a good other to anſwer it on the water, the 
convenient cabbin in that bark. It ſer poor people liking to live in floating- | 
not out that night, waiting to be diſ- houſes on the canals, which croſs all the | 
patch'd, which being done, we preſent- country. Fuſcian is a great trading | 
ly ſet fail on Saturday, about nine in city, full of rich ſhops, and the beſt | 
the morning. We went out of the webs the Spaniards carry over into y 
great canal of Canton, into another leſs, New Spain, are made here. It has a- | 
full of boats, always in ſight of villa- bove a thouſand looms for ſilks, in each | 
ges and country-houſes, amidſt green of which four pieces are made at once. | 
Hic fields. Three hours before ſun-ſerting, There is no court of juſtice in this place | 


city. 
* 


we came to the city of Fuſcian, where 
the cuſtom-houſe officer, who was in a 
boat, only look*d upon the maſter of our 


veſſel's paſs. The city is two miles in 
Vol. IV. 


but it is ſubject in all things to Canton, 
for which ſubordination, it may he call'd 
a village, but ſuch a one as contains a 
million of ſouls, as all the fathers miſſio- 
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ners unanimouſly inform'd me. Here 
night coming on, the watermen put an 
end to their labour, taking their reſt on 
the guard of Auantin. 

Sunday the 28th, we ſet out again 


| three hours before day, always in fight 


Safe tra- 
velling. 


of good villages and till'd grounds, for 
the Chineſes are ſo induſtrious, that they 
do not only till the plain, but the moun- 
tains, cutting them out in aſcents to ſow 
them. Before noon we paſs'd by the 
town of Suetan, ſeated in a wood of 
fruit trees; after which we paſs'd by an- 
other call'd Sinan, above a mile in length, 
both ſides of the ſhore being inhabited, 
and no fewer living in boats upon the 
water. We ſtopp'd at the guard of Su- 
xytan. Five men row'd all this way. It is 
very pleaſant travelling, both the green 
banks appearing as a man lies in his bed. 
Monday the 29th, before day, we held 
on our voyage, meeting at every four 
miles the guards of the canal, who have 
a great boat mann'd with fire-Jocks, and 
a {mall gun at the head to purſue rob- 
bers ; the emperor maintaining an infinite 
number of ſoldiers to ſecure all the roads 
in the empire, keeping guards at com- 
petent diſtances. Beſides, it is very hard 
for a robber to eſcape; for if he goes 
into his own country, he will be appre- 
hended, and if he would *abſcond elſe- 
where it is not practicable, becauſe the in- 
habitants of that quarter where he would 
ſettle, would not admit him, without ten 
families to be bound for him, and they 
will not do it, unleſs a man be well 
known. At night we lay in the town of 
Zin-juenxyen, the walls whereof are a mile 
in compaſs. It is populous, has good 
ſtreets, and ſhops, and a ſuburb on the 
right-hand ſhore of a conſiderable length 
abounding in all things. | 
Tueſday the zoth, the boat was tow'd 
along with a rope, as is uſual, becauſe the 
wind and ſtream were contrary. Afﬀter- 
noon we entred between vaſt high moun- 
tains, which open'd to give way to the 
canal. They were very pleaſant, green 
and full of rivulets, but the water 1s not 
| ag On the left hand we left a great 
agod with many houſes about it, among 
the green trees, and ferv'd by Bowzes. 
Having a mind to eat ſome fiſh (which 
is not fold here, but exchang'd by weight 
for rice) my Chineſe ſervants ſet it on to 
boil with a hen, thinking to dreſs me a 
dainty diſh, but I threw it into the ca- 
nal. Having paſs'd the narrow of the 
mountains, we lay at night upon the 
guard of Aaychen. Here the Chineſe 
drum was beaten all night, which the 
centine! did, to ſhow his watchfulneſs, 


Wedneſday the 13th, we went on tho- 
rough places little inhabited, and ſpent 
the night in the middle of the river. 
T burſday the firſt of September, the ca- 
nal making its way thorough the midſt 
of mountains we were ſhaded by them, 
and came at noon to Yitexyen, a ſmall 


walPd town with a great ſuburb. I Account 
went into a Pagod, where there were of a Pay: 


great idols fitting with whiskers, and 
long beards, in royal robes, and with 
Chineſe caps on their heads, which are 
high, the one half ſtanding up above the 
head. At the feet of them was a ſta- 
tue ſomewhat leſs, ſitting after the ſame 
manner, but with another ſort of cap, 
and on the ſides of this ſtood two, as if 
they had been pages. Without the Pa- 
god was a ſtatue ſtanding, which had a 
devil's face, holding a launce, and in 
its left hand another with a casket in 
its hand reſembling an offering. Fur- 
ther out were two horſes ſaddled, each 
of them with a groom holding him by 
the cheek. There was alſo a great drum 
hung, and a braſs bell like ours, which 
is rung at mid-night, and uſual times of 
prayer. We ſtay*d that night at the guard 
and town of Yanfucan. 

Friday the 2d, as we paſs'd by a Pa- 
god cut out of the middle of a high 
rock, the blind watermen burnt ſome 
papers, and ſet up lights. The river 
was * and the boat drawn with 
a rope made of ſmall canes, ſo that we 
advanced but little. Beſides, the men 
ſpent their time in cooking their meat, 
taking it by turns; for they are ſuch 
gluttons, that they devour their meat 
twice, firſt raw, and then half dreſs'd; 
for one turns and winds it in his hands, 
another cuts it; one waſhes, and an- 
other looks as if he would ſwallow it. 
Their firſt meal is at break of day, and 


ſo they continue every hour, nor have 


they any other God but their belly. 
Saturday the 3d, we lay at night near 
the guard Patty. The heat was trou- 
bleſome, which the watermen increas'd, 
ſetting up lights every night before a 
little 1dol, wich was within my cabbin, 
for which reaſon I ſoon put them out. 
Sunday the 4th, before night-fall, we 


came to Sciau-cheufu, a city encompaſs'd Sci 
by a weak wall, four miles in compaſs, 4%. 
and enclos'd three parts of it by the ri-— 


ver. It has good houſes, and ſhops af- 
ter the Chineſe faſhion. Monday the 5th, 
after firing ſome chambers, the Man- 
darine of the city came along the ſhoar 
to take the air. Before him went two 
men with braſs drums, who gave nine 
ſtroaks following, two blue colours, yo 

white, 
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white, two maces with dragons heads at 
the ends of them, being the imperial 
arms, two executioners with ſtaves in 
their hands, four mace-bearers, four o- 
ther officers with red and black hats 
without brims, and with two plumes 
hanging, who made a noiſe to give no- 
tice to the people. Then came the 
Mandarine in a chair carry'd by four 
men, with three umbrelloes on his ſides. 
Ten ſervants with ſcimitars follow*d 
him, with the points forwards inſtead 
of the hilts. That night we lay near 
the houſes of Tanfu, or guard of Uyan- 
tan, Tueſday the 6th, we continu'd in 
the midit of the river, having made but 
little way, becauſe the current was ra- 
pid and againſt us. 

Wedneſday the 7th, after night- fall, we 
came to Chiankeu, a ſmall village, which 
was as far as the firſt boat went. Here 
we took another leſs, becauſe of the 
current, and for want of water; tho? 
here two rivers meet. This boat had 
ſeven hundred Siens, or Chiappas, which 
make a piece of eight. We ſet out im- 
mediately, ſtriking into the river on the 
right, and lay at night among a great 
number of boats. Thurſday the 8th, 
we continu'd our voyage with more ex- 
pedition, coming at ſun- ſet to Tancoy- 
en; where, becauſe the river cannot wa- 
ter the fields, the induſtrious Chineſe 
drew it up by force in a bucket, two 
men working at the rope; or elſe turn- 
ing a wheel with their feet, about which, 
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which is in the river, raiſes the water 
through it, and is convey'd in a chan- 
nel along the field. A curious invention, 
which none but the wonderful wit of 
the Chineſe, could have found out. That 
night we lay near the ſmall place call'd 
Tauriyen. | 

Friday the gth, I came after noon to 
Nanyanfu, the laſt city of the province 
of Canton, on that ſide. I went to the 
church of the Spaniſb fathers miſſion- 
ers, where though I found not the fa- 
ther, who was gone to the villages of 
his miſſion, I was courteouſly receiv'd 
by the. ſervants, who treated me in the 


beſt manner they could. Nanyanſu is Naryanfu 
on the right fide of the river, in 25 city. 


degrees of latitude, and 142 of longi- 
tude. It ſtretches a mile and a halt in 
length, and is but a quarter of a mile 
in breadth. Having taken a chair for 
coolneſs, I was carry'd about it, and 
found nothing to pleaſe the eyes, be- 
becauſe, beſides that their houſes are low, 
there are many decay'd and gone to 
ruin, there being large gardens within 
the city. There are abundance of ſhops 
of goods and proviſions, this place be- 
ing an unavoidable thorough-fare for 
all commodities carry*d out of the ſouth 
to the north, or from the north to the 


ſouth. 
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The Way that muſt of neceſſity be gone by Land, to take boat again, and the 
Deſcription of the great Canal of China, 


V ſervants caus'd three chairs to 
be brought betimes on Saturday 
the 10th to the convent, one for me, 
and two for themſelves. They are very 
light, being made of cane, even to the 
poles, becauſe they are to be carry'd 


Travelling over a craggy mountain. It is incre- 
ina chair, dible how nimbly thoſe chair-men tra- 


vePd, without reſting any more than 
three times all the journey of thirty 
miles, trotting five miles an hour, with- 
out the eaſe of ſtraps, inſtead of which 
they have a hard piece of wood a- croſs, 
lying on their necks, which cuts their 
fleſh, but ſome of them uſe a leather 
collar to ſave themſelves. The way was 
like a continual fair, there was ſuch a- 
bundance of goods carry'd along it, by 
an infinite number of porters, and ſo 
many chairs. For in China, all merchan- 
dize being carry'd upon rivers, and there 


being no communication between thoſe on 
Nanyanfu and Nanganfu, of which is the 
greateſt trade of the empire, it is carry'd 
thirty miles by land, the men ſerving 
inſtead of beaſts, carrying good burdens; 
and I may truly affirm in this journey I 
met above thirty thouſand, To feed 
ſuch a number of people, - the road is 
a continual row of villages and inns, 
where thoſe porters dine, for the va- 
lue of a grain of Naples money, which 
is the ſmalleſt coin. The country where 
tillable is a perfect field of rice, which 
ripens at all times, the land never ly- 
ing fallow. I din'd at noon in one of 
thoſe inns, and afterwards reſted in an- 
other, becauſe of the heat. Tho' the 
mountain for two miles aſcending, and 
as far deſcending, was very ſteep, yet I 
went it ina chair, becauſe the men that 
carry*d me were ſtrong, and I ſomewhar 
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Mandarine of Nanganfu, made the way 


XV through this mountain, but with the aſ- 


Nanganfu 
city. 


The great 


canal. 


ſiſtance of him of Nanyanfu, who in like 
manner cut the unpaſſable mountain on 
his ſide. In return for which good act 
the Chineſe erected a Pagod in honour 
of theſe two Mandarines in the mid-way, 
with their ſtatues, adoring them as 1dols. 
Being come off the mountain and ha- 
ving travePd two miles from it, I came 
to Nanganfu three hours before night, 
and lodg*d in the houſe of the Spaniſh 
Franciſcans, and tho? the father was not 
there, being gone abroad into the li- 
berties of his miſſion, yet the ſervants 
complimented me with great reſpect and 


ſubmiſſion. No miſſion in China is better 


than this, maintain'd here by the chari- 
ty of our Spaniſh monarch, who after be- 
ing at the expence of one thouſand pieces 
of eight for ſending a miſſioner into China, 
punctually ſupplies him with one hun- 
dred and forty more per annum, allow- 
ing the reform'd Franciſcans for twenty 
fathers, tho* they have but twelve there. 
The ſame he does with the Spaniſh Domi- 
nicans and Auguſtinians, who allo go thi- 
ther by the way of Manila. The money 
they ſave at the years end, they employ 
in building new churches, and adorning 
old; for the fineſt in Canton, Nanyanfu, 
and Nanganfu are thoſe of the Spaniſh fa- 
thers, who keep them very decently. 
Tho? the Feſuits in Peking, Cancheufu, 
and other cities, have revenues of houſes 
and lands, yet they live very ſparingly, 
when they are not punctually reliev'd from 
Portugal, they themſelves having told 
me, that the year before this we ſpeak of, 
there were only twenty five Tayes a miſſio- 
ner diſtributed, which 1s thirty one pieces 
of eight, which cannot ſuffice to main- 
tain four or five ſervants, for thoſe that 
have no revenues. Yet thoſe of Peking 
fare well. 

Having taken a chair, I went about 
the city, which is the firſt in the province 
of Kiamſy, the mountain dividing the two 
provinces. It is ſeated on the right hand 
of the river, being a mile in length, be- 
ſides the ſuburbs; there are many vil- 
lages on the other ſide. The houſes are 
of ſtone, brick, and timber, low, and 
il! built, ſtreets narrow, and the ſhops 
not very rich, tho' here is a great trade 
by land and water, for it were neceſſary 
the river ſhould flow with gold, to make 
that infinite number of inhabitants eaſy. 

The great canal of China, which 
makes that vaſt empire navigable from 
one end to the other, for the vaſt length 
of about one thouſand eight hundred 
miles, always along rivers and canals 
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(tho? I travel'd one days journey from 
Nanyanfu to Nanganfu) was made by the 
command of the Tartar prince Aicu, or 
Chublay. For the weſtern Tartars having 
about four hundred years ſince conquer'd 
China, they fix'd the ſeat of their empire 
at Peking, that they might be more at 
hand 'to govern their dominions of the 
weſtern Tartary, which begins at the pro- 
vince of Peking, and ſtretches out as far 
as the Mogul's country, and to Perſia on 
the Caſpian ſea ; and becauſe the northern 
provinces could not furniſh the neceſſary 
proviſions for the ſupport of that mighty 
court, it being at the ſame time very 
uncertain to bring them by the ſea, out 
of the ſouth, by reaſon of calms and 
ſtorms, he ee an infinite num- 
ber of people, who with an immenſe 
charge, =y wonderful induſtry, cut a 
canal acroſs ſeveral provinces three thou- 
ſand five hundred Chineſe furlongs in 
length, which make three hundred and 
thirty Italian miles. This canal, as well 
to break the current of the water, as to 
make it the deeper, has in ſeveral places 
ſeventy two ſluices. They have ſtrong 
wooden gates which are ſhut at night, 
and open'd in the day, for boats to paſs. 
The paſſage through them 1s generally 
eaſy, but there are ſome few difficult and 
dangerous, eſpecially that they call Tien- 
Ficha, that is, The Queen or Lady of 
Heaven, to expreſs its extraordinary 
height. When the boats go againſt the 
ſtream, and are come to the foot of 
this fluice, they are tow'd with ſeveral 
ropes by four, or five hundred men, faſt- 
ning ſtrong cables to ſtone pillars, in caſe 
the ropes ſhould not anſwer. Being thus 
ſecur'd they all begin gently to draw the 
boat by beat of drum, and then make 


all the haſte they can, whilſt ſhe is in 


the violent part of the current, to bring 
her at one pull out of danger, and into 
the ſtanding water. They go down with 
much precaution, but more danger ; faſt- 
ning cords to the ſtern of the boat, which 
they let run gently, whilſt others with 
long poles, ſhod with iron, keep them 
from daſhing againſt the banks. This 
canal begins at the city Tan- cheu, eight 
miles from Peking, where there is a river 
whoſe ſtream is follow'd till it falls into 
another river near the ſea, which they 
run up for ſome days. Next they come 
into a canal made by art, and after fail- 
ing ſeventy miles, there is a Pagod, call'd 
Fuen-xieu-miao, that is, the temple of the 
Spirit, which divides the waters ; be- 
cauſe here the waters make no oppoſi- 
tion, but they run along it only with 
the help of oars. This water comes 


from a lake eaſtwards through a canal. 
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cut by the Chineſe, through a mountain, 
ſtopping the natural courſe of the river, 
and conveying it ſo artificially to this Pa- 
god, that when it comes over againſt it, 
one half runs north, and the other half 
ſouth. The canal in ſome places runs 
within the city, and in others along the 
walls. It croſſes part of the province of 
Peking, all that of Xantung, and after 
entring that of Nanking falls into this ra- 
pid river, which the Chineſe call, the yel- 
low River; on which there is not two 
days fail, and then they enter into an- 
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other river, up which they run a mile, atGemerr: 


the end whereof is a canal, made by the 
Chineſe, on the ſouth ſide of this laſt ri- 
ver, which runs towards the city Hoain- 
gan. From hence it runs through ſeveral 
cities, till coming to the town of Yam- 
cheu, not far from thence, it falls into the 
great river Kian, half a days journey 
from the city Nanking. This was cer- 
tainly a greater 'and 'more wonderful 
work, than all thoſe antient ones we are 
told of the Romans, Perſians, Aſſyrians, 
or other former monarchies. 


CH A-FP.:vL 
The Voyage to Nanchianfu, the Metropolis of the Province of Kianſi. 


Unday the 11th, I found my ſelf fo 
weak, by reaſon of a looſneſs, that 
I could not ſet out, tho' the boat was 
ready» Monday the 12th, I went aboard, 
and the boat immediately ſet out with 
the ſtream, amidſt vaſt high mountains, 
the city of Nanganfu being at the foot 
of, and all round beſet by them. At 
ſun ſet we reſted at the village of Sci- 
maun. Tueſday the 13th, getting out of 
the confinement of the mountains, we 
met many boats, which were ſome hin- 
drance to us, becauſe of the narrowneſs 
of the channel, ſo that we could make 
but little way, Yer we came at night 
to lie at the town of Sinchin, whoſe wall 
is above half a mile in compaſs, with 
a little ſuburb on one ſide. Wedneſday 
the 14th, three hours before night, we 
paſs'd by Nan-can-xien, ſeated on the 
left hand of the river. It is a mile 
long, with ſuburbs on the oppoſite 
bank; in Europe it would be account- 
ed a city, but the Chineſe call'd it a 
borough, tho? encompaſs'd with a wall. 
There are good ſhops, and it is popu- 
lous. As we were paſſing, a Mandarine 
went in to a fine boat, cover'd, and paint- 
ed, with the muſick of pipes and drums, 
and firing of ſome ſmall guns. At 
night we lay by at Tanfu, or guard of 
Sintan. Thurſday the 15th, we paſs'd 
the night at XAuancheu, where fell the 
firſt rain, ſince I came into China. 

Friday the 16th, we came in early to 
the city Cancheufu, where, as in all other 


cities of this empire, there are very an- 


tient towers, on the hills and mountains, 
which the Chineſe call Pauta. They are 
about one hundred and fifty ſpans, or a- 
bout one hundred and twelve foot high ; 
lome more. They end at top in a long 
itone cut in knots, and are hexagons, or 
octogons, That of this city had nine 


ſtories, or corniſhes, and fix windows to 
VoL. IV, | 


every one to look out on all fides. 
The Chineſe vary in opinion as to the 
intent of building them; ſome faying 
they were for watch - towers, placing 
centinels in them. in time of need, to 
give notice to the citizens of the ap- 
proach of an enemy. Others affirm, 
every city built them to make their 
obſervations in ſooth- ſaying; but I am 
of opinion the main delign of the 
builders, was to beautify the cities, they 
being for the moſt part about the gates, 
and in ſight of thoſe that go in. I 
thought to have ſet out ſoon, but the ill 
cuſtom of China, made me ſtay a day, 
for the cuſtom-houſe officer to ſearch the 


boat, who uſes to ſearch but once a day, 


two hours after ſun-riſing, ſo that the 
boats which come in later, muſt ſtay till 
the next day. I went to fee the church 
of the French Feſuits, which is ſmall but 
well adorn'd, and the houſe convenient 
for one religious man attended by eight 
ſervants. I found not the ſuperior at 
home, he being gone to ſome lick chri- 
ſtians. The city is ſeated on the plain 
of the great hill, is beautiful, and has 
good rich ſhops. About it is a wall, 
and oppoſite to it ſuburbs on the fur- 
ther bank. The houſes are very good 
after the country faſhion, the ſtreets 
well pav'd and ſtrait. I piainly perceiv'd 
what a folly I was guilty of in wander- 
ing through ſtrange countries, with two 
Chineſe ſervants, whom I neither knew 
nor underſtood; yet having reſolv'd to 
go round the world, I was oblig'd to 
go on without apprehending any danger 
or misfortune that might happen, there 
being no other way of travelling, if a 
man has the curioſity to ſee and obſerve 
things himſelf. I would have chang'd wy 
rincipal ſervant in this place, becauſe 

he was ſomewhat bold ; but was told I 
muſt bear with him, by reaſon I might 
Dddd light 
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Guru light of another, that might prove a 
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Jeucbin. 


Guangan- 
ien. 


Peci an- 
2 * nM * 
Sciaucten. 


Tayx- 


ax ien. 


thief and worſe. a 
Saturday the 17th, after the diſcharge 
of three chambers, the two Mandarines 
of the cuſtom-houſe came to clear the 
boats. They fate as it were in judg- 
ment under a barach, or ſhet on the 
river, where there were three boats well 
cover'd, with two great, and ten ſmall 
colours, at each of which hung horſe- 
tails, and mains dy'd red. Having 
done their duty, they gave us leave to 
depart. We ſet out two hours before 
noon. Our way was along a rocky ri- 
ver, where the boat was in danger, but 
the banks were well inhabited. At night 
we came to the guard, or village of 
Feuchin. Sunday the 18th, continuing 
our voyage along the ſame river till 
rocky, three hours before night we left 


on the right ſhore Guanganxien, a city en- 


compaſs'd with a wall near a mile about, 
and almoſt ſquare. It was late when we 
came to Pecianzun, a town on the right 
hand ſhore ; another call'd Sciaucheu, be- 
ing on the oppoſite bank. It was hard 
to reckon the miles we went, becauſe 
the boat went ſlow, and there was but 
one or two oars us'd, one at the ſtern, 
and another on the fide. which play'd in 
the water without ever being taken out 
of it. This the Portugueſe call Lio Lio, 
and the Chineſe in that province Faunm. 
Beſides, the river had many windings, ſo 
that we had double the way to go. The 
Chineſe meaſure it by Ly, each of which 
is two hundred and ſixty paces, thirteen 
of them making a Spaniſh league. 
Monday the 19th, about noon I ſaw 
on the left hand ſhore the town of Tayx- 
oxien, enclos'd by a good wall a mile 
in length, with two towers on the ſides, 
and another two miles off. We lay 
at the guard of the village of Tunchin- 


Tunchinpa. pa. Tueſday the 20th, early we paſs'd 


Chianct- 
att. 


Peſchiata. 


Funſu. 


K*guanfu 
city. 


by a great village call'd Chianciatu, on 
the right hand fide of the river, oppo- 
ſite to which was another call'd Peſchi- 
ata. After which I ſaw many more, par- 
ticularly Funfu. After noon we came to 
Kignanfu, where father Gregory Ibanex of 
Valencia, and miſſioner of the Franci/- 
cans ſending his chair for me, I went to 
his houſe, where I reſted that day and 
night, all the Chineſe chriſtians coming 
to ſee me. This houſe had been bought 
four years before, nor was there any 
3 built as yet, but maſs was ſaid 
in a little chappel. This city is on the 
left of the river, and large, being a 
league long, including the ſouth ſuburb. 
About it is a good wall, and the ſtreets 
and ſhops are good. Father Panez told 
me, that the Chixen, or Mandarine of 
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Juſtice had put out an order, forbidding 
the worſhip of idols, and had but a few 
days before baſtinado'd five Bonzes, and 
made another kneel a whole day in the 
ſun, for not having obtain'd rain of their 
idols, as they had boaſted they could. 

Setting out late on Wedneſday the 2 1ſt, Xi/:4;,,. 
we left a good wall'd town on the right . 
hand fide of the river, it is call'd X/ 
chiuyxien, becauſe another river falls 
into that we were upon. That night 
we lay at the guard of Zunchiaman, Zunchia- 
Thurſday the 22d, we left the town of““. 
Shiakianxien on the left, where a long Si 


wall begins in the ſouth, and riſing up. FM 
a high mountain, runs along ſeveral 
mountains bare of trees, and winding 
on the other fide, goes down againſt the 
north, being above four miles in length, Kint] 


tan. 


and all to no purpoſe, there _ no 

habitation on thoſe mountains. Yet 1 

judg'd that great ſtructure might be 

made to ſhut up the cattle on the moun- 

tain in time of war. Upon the river 

is an infinite number of boats, which 

ſerve for all ſorts of carriage, the build- 

ing and hire of them being both cheap; 

for they are made of planks, rudely put 

together, being wide below, and co- 

ver'd with canes carefully ſplit, of which 

they alſo make ſails, cordage, and maſts, 

China abounding in them, and there be- 

ing abundance of timber faſtned toge- 

ther, drawn along this river. Every 

man here is employ'd to get his living 

either on the land or water, and they 

apply themſelves to it ſo induſtriouſly, 

that the very Europeans admire the va- 

riety of their workmanſhip, and their in- Fiſting in 

ventions for fiſhing, for beſides all ours, C. 

which they uſe, they have others peculiar 

to themſelves; as for inſtance, the ma- 

king ſmall woods of little trees in the 

middle of the river, thus drawing the fiſh 

to the ſhade, to encloſe them in walls of 

canes, and ſo catch them. They alſo 

catch abundance of birds, which they call 

Lugzu, and are ſea-crows; theſe ring 

under water take ſmall, and great fiſh, 

putting out their eyes with their beaks 

but they can only ſwallow the ſmalleſt, 

becauſe the ingenious Chineſe, tie a 

ſtring about their necks, which will 

not allow them to open to ſwallow the 

larger, and ſo they take them. This is 

a very pleaſant way of fiſhing, and 

much us'd in China; every fiſher-man 

keeping ſeveral birds for this purpoſe 

without any charge. Others employ 

themſelves in the ſame river near the 

city, in ſifting the ſand to take up ſil- 

ver braſs, or iron, for it is not above 

ten years ſince the coin call'd Zien, or Coin. 

Chiappe, was brought up, it being the 
cuſtom 
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cuſtom before to cut bits of ſilver, ſo 
that it was often loſt about the houſe in 
the duſt, and thrown into the river. In 
Canton they gave one thouſand one hun- 
dred and forty Chiappe, for a piece of 
eight, but in the province of Xiang ſi, it 
ay. is not chang'd for above ſeven hundred 
and fifty, the braſs money of one pro- 
vince not being current in another. That 
day we ran between ſhores well inhabited. 
Three hours before ſun ſer, the wind 


1 blew ſo hard at north, that it oblig'd us 
to take up on the oppoſite ſhore to the 
an. gincanſhen. town of Sincanſben on the right ſide of 


the river, which happens very often, be- 
cauſe that wind which is contrary to thoſe 
that are bound northward, blows half 
the year. At night a great rain fell. 
Friday the 23d, being able to go no 
further for the rain, we lay at the guard 
of Kinchioetan. In ſuch weather the 
country people here uſe half cloaks, 
or mantles, and garments made of the 
inward rind of trees with hoods, which 
keep off the rain and cold pretty well. 
During this troubleſome voyage my ſer- 
vanits attended me very affectionately, 
eſpecially the young man, who, tho? 
he did not underſtand me, yet being 
willing, endeavour'd to apprehend things 
by ſigns; and in truth he did all things 
to my mind, for the Chineſe are curi- 
ous ſervants, and have particular inge- 
nious way. They can do that with few 
tools or utenſils, for which other na- 
tions require many. Had he been wil- 
ling to come into Europe, I would have 
brought him with all my heart to ſerve 
me, for I was never ſo well waited on 
by any European. All meat in China 
is dreſs'd with hogs-lard, for they uſe 
no butter, nor oil, tho' it be on Friday 
or Saturday; becauſe there is no oil of 
olives, but of rape, or other ſeeds to 
burn in lamps, or in cookery by ſome 
very poor body. The wind abating, we 


Kinchive- 
tan. 


g in 


B weary of going by water, I 
reſolv'd to hire mules to Peking, 
as the fathers of the ſociety uſe to do, 
when they come to this place, for there 
is no coming hither any other way but 

water; but J could not find conve- 
niency further than to Nanking, fo that I 
was forced to take another boat, which 
coſt me dear, becauſe of the extravagant 
duty the water - men pay at Fucheu, which 
is not according to the goods, but the 
bigneſs of the boat, tho? it be empty; 
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continu'd our voyage on Saturday the Grmerr: 
24th, through a country well peopled, 295: 
and having paſs'd by the towns of *. 
pu, Funtay, and Chianſhiny, lay in that 

of Janzu- cheu. Sunday the 25th, eatly 

we paſs'd by the town of Funchien, and 

ſtay*d at night in that of Semi. 

Monday 26th, before ſun-riſing we Nanbian- 
came to Nanchianfu, the metropolis of fir. 
the province of Kiangfi. Having taken a 
chair, I went to the Jeſuits church, 
where I found not the ſuperior, he be- 
ing gone ſome days before to Canton. 
Yet I lay in the boike till all things 
were provided to go on. The church is 
ſmall, and the houſe convenient. This 
city and 118 is govern'd by a vice- 
roy, and ſeveral courts. It is very 
large, but in the upper part there are 
fields and gardens, for want of inhabi- 
tants; and yet it is troubleſome going 
along the ſtreets becauſe of the throng, 
The ſhops are rich, after the Chineſe 
faſhion, the ſtreets ſtrait, and pav'd, 
but it is in vain to look for ſtately ſtru- 
ctures here, or in other parts of China; 
for as the cities here are all built by 
one model, ſo all the houſes are flat, 
low, and made of brick, and mud, there 
being very few of ſtone. They have 
no windows to the ſtreet, but receive 
light from the court, about which all 
the rooms are built. On the river there 
is another city in the boats of water- 
men to travel about, and of fiſher- men 
that live by that calling. The Manda- 
rines have ſtately boats, with the ſtern 
as high as a ſhip, and with ſeveral rooms 
in them, curioſly painted and gilt, as 
wide below as above, to take their plea- 
ſure upon the river. In thoſe boats there 
are ge poles with red horſe-tails hang- 
ing at them, and drums and pipes; by 
the number of which things is known 
the quality of him that is within, 
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ſo that the paſſengers pay for all, the 
water-men making their account before 
they bargain, to make ſure of a good 
voyage. They would not take under ſe- 
ven Leans and a half, which makes ten 
peices of eight and an half for fix 17 
journey; tho' I had not paid ſo much for 
above a months travel from Canton to 
Nanchianfu, where I had three ſeveral 
boats, and the chairs. Tueſday the 27th, 
I went to lie aboard for coolneſs, and ſet 
out Wedneſday the 28th before day, lying 

at 
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GemeLLt at night at a country-houſe call'd Cheuty. 
1695. Thurſday the 29th, we advanced ſcarce a 


2 


mile, by reaſon of the north wind. Fri- 
day the laſt day of the month, the ſame 
wind continuing, we made four miles, 
with much difficulty, and lay at the 


guard of Sancheu. 


Vien town The wind ceaſing, we ſet out be- 


Nantanfu. 


Fi heu, or 


Nucher. 


times on Saturday the firſt of O#ober, 
and came to the town of Vien, which is 
on the left of the river, and moſt of the 
houſes are built of timber and canes. 
Here all the purcellane is ſhipp'd off for 
the kingdom, and for exportation, the 
fineſt of all China, being that of the ci- 
ty of Joacheu, in the province of Xiang ſi, 
which is brought to be ſhipp'd here. 
But it muſt be obſerv'd, That the clay 
is brought from another place to Joacheu, 
after it has been there bury*d almoſt an 
age in ſubterraneous wells, becauſe of 
the air and water of that place; for 
where the clay is dug, the work proves 
not ſo fine. The colouring we fee in 
the ſaid purcellane is not ſuperficial, but 
after being laid on, is cover'd with the 
ſame tranſparent matter. The wind ri- 
ſing again before noon, we went away 
to Kinki, a ſmall village on the left of the 
river, where it ſpreads a great breadth, 
leaving many pools about it. Sunday the 
2d, ſetting out betimes, we went upon a 
ſpacious lake made by the river, where 
after ſome hours, we left the city Nan- 
tanſu on the left hand. Ir is ſeated at 
the foot of the mountains, and tho? not 
very large is enclos'd with a wall. The 
north wind blowing again at noon, we 
went aſhore at the guard and village 
of Sieſtan. The voyage to Nanking is 
troubleſome in this Kaon, for the boats 
do not make above eight miles a day. 
Monday the zd, having oblig'd the wa- 
termen to ſet out by force, the contrary 
wind oblig'd me to turn back with twen- 
ty other boats. In the mean while the 
Chineſe went about gathering round peb- 
bles in the ſand, to make uſe of in ſhoot- 
ing, inſtead of ſhot. 

Tueſday the 4th, we ſet out betimes, 
and paſs'd by the village of Tacutan; a 
little beyond which place on a rock, in 
the middle of the river is a high pyra- 
mid, with a pagod by it. After noon 
we came to Fucheu, or Xucheu, as others 
call it, where we were forced to ſtay, 
to have the boat ſearch'd by the Man- 
darine, or cuſtomer. This town is on 
the right of the river, in ſhape like an 
arm, ſhut up by the river and moun- 
rains for two miles. It abounds in all 
things, has good ſhops, and ſtreets well 
pav'd, and is enclos'd by a wall, not 
only towards the river and mountains; 


but on the outſide a wall runs encom- 
paſſing the top of the mountain, and 
taking in ſome miles of craggy ground 
between the two ends of the town. This 
is the firſt place in the province of Nan- 
king, Wedneſday the 5th, after a flouriſh 
of muſick, and firing three guns, ap- 
pear*d the attendance of the cuſtomers 
Mandarines, with ſeveral tablets, on 
which were Chineſe characters, carry'd 
by their officers and ſervants, with 
flags, maces, and chains dragging along 
the ground, and with umbrelloes, and 
other enſigns of the country. Above 
ſixty men carry'd them by two and two, 
the Chineſe drum beating now and then. 
In the midſt of this company came the 
firſt Mandarine, carry'd in an open chair 
by eight men, and at the end of the 
proceſſion came another of greater ac- 
count in a cover'd chair, carry*d by other 
eight men. As they paſs'd, the coun- 
try people held in their hands flaming 
ſticks of ſweet compoſitions, ſuch as 
they burn in the pagods of the idols 
call'd Aran, and kneeling, bow'd with 
their foreheads down to the ground, in 
token of reſpect. To ſay the truth, 
the Chineſe in grandeur, and civility, 
exceed all other nations, every one 


maintaining his dignity with much ex- 


pence. Moſt of theſe men here men- 
tion'd are fix*d in thoſe employments, 
continuing in the cuſtom-houſe, tho? 
the Mandarines be chang'd, becauſe they 
are paid by the king. Theſe two Man- 
darines fate them down in a high gallery 
on the brink of the river. The firſt 
was at the end of the table, and the 
other at the ſide. There were about for- 
ty boats to be viſited, which paſſing, 
one by one under the gallery, were there 
view'd by the cuſtom-houſe boat, and 
the officers in it gave the maſter's name 
to thoſe above, and the Mandarine tax'd 
it by eye according to its bulk, withour 
any further inquiry. Thoſe inferior offi- 
cers of the cuſtom-houſe had a little 
cloth before their ſtomach, hanging a- 
bout the neck, and ty'd to the fide, on 
which were four Chineſe characters. The 
maſter of my boat, to the end he might 
be tax'd low, took down all the cover- 
ing, leaving only the bare body of the 
boat, and covering the boards that made 
the cabbin with canes. The cuſtomer 
here pays 100000 Leans, that is 125000 
pieces of eight for only a ten-months 
farm. The river being very deep be- 
fore this town, there is a great fiſhery 
manag'd by ſeveral cunning contrivances. 
There are nets ſtretch'd out upon four 
crooked ſtaves, which they ſink, and 
draw up by a poſt faſtned in the ONS 
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In the midſt of it is a well, that the 
fiſh once in may not get out, and being 
large, takes a great deal, for the fiſher- 
man ſleeps in a cottage cloſe by, to 
loſe no time. With another ſort of 
nets they take a kind of fiſh that weighs 
above 200 pounds ; the Chineſe call it 
Xuanyu ; it is much fatter than our tunny- 
fiſh, but hard : the market is always well 
ſtor'd with this and other ſorts. | 

Having got our diſpatch from the 
cuſtomer, my boat alone, becauſe it was 
empty, ſet out a little before noon. We 
turn'd it up with the ſame north wind, 
becauſe it was not there ſo full againſt 
us, and the river was wide enough, be- 
cauſe at Xucheu, the great river Kian 
meets ir, after having water'd the pro- 
vince of Suchuen, and running near Van- 
king, loſes itſelf in the ſea, We were 
benighted at XAuanmatan, a ſmall place 
ſeated in a bending of the river, where 
there is a number of fiſhermen, who 
ſit turning a wheel, with which they 
lower, and hoiſt a net, which they call 
Panyu ; from which they afterwards draw 
the fiſh with great eaſe with a cord, 
making it fall into the well, where 
they find it alive at night. This is a 
troubleſome journey to an European, who 
is not us'd to eat the Chineſe rice half 
boiPd, which among thoſe people ſerves 
both for bread and meat; for they do 
not make bread of corn, but only ſu- 
gar-cakes and Vermicelli, which is the 
reaſon corn 1s ſo cheap, that you may 
buy as much for three Carlizes of the 
money of Naples, which is leſs than eigh- 
teen pence, as will ſerve a man a month. 
I caus'd biskets to be made to ſerve upon 
my voyage, but ſometimes I wanted, and 
was forced to get my ſervants to make 
me cakes, becauſe the rice ſtew'd dry, as 


is us'd there, without any ſeaſoning, did 


not agree with my ſtomach. 

Thur/day the 6th, we paſs'd by the 
town of Xen, ſeated at the foot of high 
mountains, on the right of the river. 
The wall of this place alſo runs along 
the tops of the mountains, as has been 
ſaid of the others; which wall having 
enclos'd it for a vaſt diſtance, ends near 
the river. A mile further, in the midſt 
of the river is a high and craggy rock, 
on which ſtands a Pagod call'd Seucuſbian; 
to which all the boats that paſs by burn 
perfumes, and frankincenſe, and ſome 
colour'd papers, At night we took up 
our quarters in the town of Tyn-ly4- 
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ien, on the right of the river, which, Geert 
tho' open, has a wall hard by it two 1595. 
miles in compaſs, and is a place to re- 
tire to, there being loop-holes about 
it to make a defence. Friday the 7th, con- 
tinuing our way by reaſon of the width 
of the river, we came ſoon after noon 
to Xan-kinfu, a city on the left of the Au. 
river, a mile in length, and half a mile 
in breadth. Its ſuburb is two miles in 
length, and has good houſes, and not 
far from it is another little ſuburb after 
the manner of a village. Whatſoever 
is fold about the ſtreets, is known by 
the noiſe or ſound made, without the 
ſeller's troubling himſelf to cry it : the 
ſame other handicrafts do, every one of 
them ſounding a ſeveral inſtrument. For. 
inſtance, the barbers carry about a whole 
ſhop on a pole, hanging the pan with 
the fire, and the baſon at one end, and 
at the other a ſtool to fit down, and the 
other neceſſaries, and are known by 
playing on a pair of tongs. So other 
trades in their ſeveral ways. All the 
reſt of the day we ſtay'd at Nazxkinf, 
becauſe of the lake of Niangſi, which 
the boats muſt go over in good weather. 
Saturday the 8th, we came to the village 
of Feuchiakem. Sunday the gth, proceed- 
ing along between banks well peopled, 
we left the town of Julien on the right, en. 
which is large enough, and has a good 
harbour made by a bay in the river, 
We came late to Uxy/hien, a great city, Uxuſhien. 
on the right of the river, with a good 
harbour, where the cuſtom-houſe offi- 
cers ſearch'd our boat narrowly ; after 
which we went a few miles, and Jay at 
night under one of the banks of the 
river. Monday the 1oth, the ſame wind 
continuing boiſterous, we were oblig*d 
to ſtay at the town of Zaijſhi. Setting 
out early on Tuęſday the 11th, we arriv'd 
four hours before night in the great 
ſuburb of Nanking. Here the cuſtom- 
houſe officers ſearch'd our boat, but not 
over ſtrictly. Having taken a chair, I 
went in it ſome miles to the houſe of 
Monſignior d' Argoli, a Venetian, biſhop 
of Nanking, by whom I was courteouſly 
receiv'd. This prelate is appointed by 
the congregation de Propaganda Fide, 
with two other reform'd Franciſcans, 
which were father Francis of Lioneſſa, a 
province of Abruzzo, and father Bajil, a 
Venetian, who very charitably ſerv'd the 
chriſtians, 
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CHAP. VII. 
The Deſcription of the Imperial City of Nanking. 


Iamin, or Nanking, which in the 
Chineſe language ſignifies the ſou- 
thern court, lies in 32 degrees and 53 
minutes of north N for the 
moſt part in a plain. In the time of Min- 
kiou it was the imperial court, as Pe- 
king is at preſent under the Zinchian 
Tartar. Min and Chin is much the ſame 
as Valois and Bourbon in France, and Chiau 
ſignifies empire, or the time of ſuch a 
reigning family, the Chineſe placing the 
genitive caſe firſt; contrary to our way 
of ſpeaking in ye 6 for the Chineſe 
uſe to diſtinguiſh their reigns by ſeve- 
ral royal families by the names of Hia- 
que, Xam-que, Keu-que, &c. Father Luis 
Lecomſe makes Nanking to be forty eight 
miles in compaſs, the walls of it in his 
Opinion looking more like the borders of 
a province than the boundaries of a city 
et, by what I could conceive upon ob- 
ervation, it cannot be above thirty fix 
Italian miles about, tho* Monſignior d' 
Argoli made it forty. The walls that en- 
compals it have but a few baſtions, and 
not above eight ſpans or two yards thick, 
Within this circumference there are fields 
and gardens. The ſuburbs about the 
city are not much leſs than it, including 
under the name of Nanking, beſides the 
aforeſaid ſuburbs, another floating city 
upon boats in the canals. Having ask'd 
the aforeſaid prelate concerning the num- 
ber of inhabitants of that vaſt city, he 
anſwer'd, That ſeveral Mandarines had 
rold him there had been eight millions 
of doors or houſes counted, in order to 
pay the taxes, and allowing but four 
fouls to every houſe, they would as that 


Vaſt num- prelate ſaid, make thirty two millions 
ber of in- of ſouls; which I thought incredible, 


habitants. 


and therefore believing it falſe, tho? it 
came from the mouth of an apoſtolick 
miſſioner of the reform'd order of St. 
Francis, and biſhop of that ſame city, 
when I came afterwards to Peking, I had 
a mind to hear the opinions of the fa- 
thers of that court, and telling them 
the vaſt number of people that prelate 
had ſpoke of, Father Oſſono a Portugueſe 
anſwer'd, I ought not to look upon it as 
a fable, becauſe a French father of the 
ſociety paſſing through Nanking ſome few 
years before, and being aſtoniſh'd at 
that infinite multitude of people, ſaid, 
That the city and ſuburbs contain'd more 
inhabitants than all the kingdom of 
France. I deliver what was told me by 


perſons of good credit, but will not 
oblige my ſelf to anſwer for ſo many 
millions: Let the reader believe what 
he pleaſes, for I did not count them, but 
I] have the books of all the empire of 
China, wherein every city of it is count- 
ed, ſo that he who underſtands the lan- 
guage may eaſily find out the truth ; 
or if father Bartoli will have that empire 
to contain three hundred millions of 
people, thoſe muſt be upon the Chineſe 
ground, and not in the air; and in ſhort 
the villages cannot make up this number ; 
nor 1s there any city in China like Nan- 
king, for Peking is much leſs. It is here 
to be obſerv'd, in order to the empire 
being ſo populous, that the maxims of 
the Chine/e difter from thoſe of the Eu- 
ropeans ; for there, he that does not marr 

is look*d upon as an inconſiderable bale 
man, becauſe he does not raiſe his fa- 
ther's ſeed and family, but ſuffers it to 
be loſt; ſo that if a man has ten ſons, 
they all marry, and take as many wives 
as they can keep, ſome having no leſs 
than an e including concubines. 
In China there are ſcarce any whores to- 
lerated, leſt they corrupt youth, but any 
they find 1s ſeverely puniſh'd, which makes 
all men marry. The Chineſe go not out 
of their own country, to people others; 
ſo vagabonds are counted infamous, who 
omit to propagate their families, and pay 
a duty to their deceas'd progenitors, to 
whom they owe their being. The air 
and climate of Ching is excellent for ge- 
neration, and the women very fruittul, 
for I never ſaw any of a convenient age 
but had a couple of children by her, one 
in her belly, and another in her arms ; 
all the Chineſe women uſing their endea- 
vours to be fruitful, to be as much in 
the eſteem of the mother-in-law and hus- 
band as the reſt, for the barren are not 
admitted to table, but wait on them like 
ſervants. 


All the inhabitants of Nanking are not uu, in 
Chineſes, for there are many Moors come Nazting 


out of Great Tartary (father Philip Grimal- 
di aſſuring me there are two millions of 
them throughout all China) who obſerve 
it as a maxim, not to marry their daugh- 
ters out of their own race, ſo that they 
multiply in all parts of the empire like 


locuſts. The royal palace is within the oy, py 
citadel, which is on the eaſt ſide of the lace, 


city, kept by a Tartar garriſon, which 
fuffers none to go into it ; beſides there 
is 
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Excellen- 
city. 


is nothing worth ſeeing left in the pa- 
lace, The ſtreets of this imperial city 
are wide enough and well pav'd; the ca- 
nals many and deep, the houſes low and 
neat, the ſhops rich and well furniſh'd 
with all ſorts of ſilks, and other things 
of value. In ſhort, this 1s as it were the 
center of the empire, where are to be 
found all rarities and curioſities of the 
other provinces. There the moſt fa- 
mous doctors and Mandarines when out 
of employment, come to ſettle. Here 
are the beſt bookſeller's ſhops and choi- 
ceſt books in them, the fineſt preſs, the 
moſt curious workmen, the politeſt lan- 
guage; in ſhort, no city is ſo convenient 
and worthy to be the ſeat of empire, 
were not the preſence of the emperors 
neceſſary on the frontiers to oppoſe their 
enemies. This is the city for ſilks, the 
beſt being made here that are ſent 


throughout the empire and abroad, and 


Silk. 


Govern- 
ment. 


the emperor himſelf is furniſh'd with all 
he wants for his numerous court from 
Nanking. In the country there are vaſt 
fields of white mulberry trees; and tho' 
they be ſmall, their leaves are large, on 
which the worms feed, which come to 
life in the ſpring, and in forty days fi- 
niſh their ſilk, all which is carry'd to 
be wrought at Nanking, by an infinite 
number of curious workmen, who live 
upon this trade. There is alſo a great 
deal wrought in the province of Cheking, 
but not ſo good as that of Nanking. Be- 
ſides the artificial ſilk, the natural and 
wild is gather'd in thoſe two provinces 
of Nanking and Cheking, which is made 
on the trees by ſome worms, and there 
the balls found, tho* no body has look*d 
after them; but this wild ſilk is not ſo 
valuable or fine as that which is improv'd 
by art. I brought over ſilks of both 
forts to ſhew to curious perſons. This 
vaſt quantity of ſilk draws a mighty 
trade, and a vaſt number of merchants 
from very remote countries, who carry 
it away in ſtuffs, not only to fell, but to 
exchange for musk and gold, particular- 
ly in the kingdom of Lama, where this 
metal is moſt plentiful ; for tho* the Chi- 
neſe have gold mines, they dare not dig 
under ground for it, and only gather 
ſome few grains in the rivers, making 
trenches on the banks, where ſometimes 
they find a little brought down by the 
floods from the mountains. 

The city by reaſon of its greatneſs is 
under two governours, to whom are ſu- 
bordinate hundreds of Mandarines, for 
the adminiſtration of Juſtice, beſides 
others who have no dependance on them, 
but only on the emperor. At Nanking 


relides a Suntu, who is in the nature of 


Of CHINA 


a vicar-general over two vice-roys, and Gyr 
as many provinces; but theſe have not 1695. 
the power and prerogative of our vice 


roys ; for they cannot put any body to 
death without the ſentence be confirm'd 
from court, tho* they do it indirectly, 
by baſtinadoing till criminals die of it. 
Nor is it in them to fend a governour or 
Mandarine to any little city in their pro- 
vince, which belongs only to the empe- 
ror and his courts; and they can only 
ſend a deputy, till ſuch time as the pro- 
prietor comes from court. To prevent 
as much as poſſible all extortion, cor- 
ruption, and favour, the near relations 
of great miniſters are not allow'd to 
converſe with thoſe under their charge ; 
and therefore the Suntu at this time kept 
a nephew lock*d up in a room like an 
anchoret, without being ſuiier'd to go 
abroad, and giving him his meat in at a 
wheel ; it being forbid by the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, for any 
man to have a command in his own 
country, or to have any boſom friends 
in the province where he is in power 


I lay at home all Medneſday the 12th, Franciſcan; 
being much tir'd after my journey. As at NM. 


far as their religious poverty will allow, 
the houſe and church of thoſe fathers 
miſſioners are decently adorn'd. They 
paſs to their apartments through five lit- 
tle galleries or courts adorn'd in the 
middle with pleaſant rows of flowers, 
for the ingenious Chineſe plant ſeveral 
flowers along the crannies between the 
bricks that make the flooring, which 
por up as high as a man, making fine 
owery hedges on both ſides. They 

grow up in my days, and laſt four 
months. The flowers are peculiar to 
that country, and found no where elſe. 
One ſort of them is call'd Kiguon, which 
has ſeveral ſhapes, colours, and ſtrange 
forms, but very beautiful, ſome being 
of a cane colour, ſome like a dry roſe, 
others yellow, but ſoft as any left ſilk. 
Among thoſe crannies there grows an 
herb, which tho* it produce no flower, 
is very pleaſant to behold, the leaves of 
it being in ſtreaks, and painted by na- 
ture with a lively yellow, red and green. 
The tulips growing about thoſe courts 
are bigger than ours in Europe. Tube- 
roſes are plentiful enough and very 
ſweet, being mix'd with the other flow- 
ers in all the allies; ſo that the eyes 
and ſmell are ſufficiently entertain'd all 
the way to the apartment of the bi- 
ſhop and religious men. The church is 
ſmall, but beautiful, They have ſer- 
vants for conveniency, but not for ex- 
travagancy. The garden is pleaſant e- 
nough and well ſtor'd with plants, mk, 
an 
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GemeLtiand trees, for it has vines, peach, ap- 
1095- ple, pomegranate, cheſtnut, and abun- 
WY TV dance of black and white fig-trees very 
well taſted, of which I eat a great quan- 
tity, having been depriv'd of them two 
years; for in China there are neither 
grapes nor figs, except only in the 
houſes of the fathers miſſioners, the 
Chineſe making little account of them, 
becauſe their other fruits are more deli- 
cious to them. In the ſame garden is 
an excellent fiſh-pond, where the fiſh 
live upon herbs thrown in to them. 
The FJeſuits have a good church at Nan- 
king, where at that time was a Sicilian 
#ather, and a Chineſe. 

A vaſt bell. Thurſday the 13th, taking a chair in 
the morning, I went to ſee two wonder- 
ful bells. One was in the Chien-leu fal- 
len to the ground by its vaſt weight, its 
height eleven foot, 1ts diameter ſeven in- 
cluding the thickneſs, the outward cir- 
cumference twenty two foot, which con- 
tracted gradually to half the height, where 
it again extended. The thickneſs of the 
metal was ſix inches and a half. The 
weight including that of the clapper, as 
I was told, and believe to be true, fifty 
thouſand pounds, which is double that 
of the famous bell of Er/ort, which fa- 
ther Kircher calls the biggeit bell in the 
world. They told me it was very antient, 
and accounted ſuch three hundred years 
before, and that falling down, there was 
never care taken to replace it. 

A ſtru- Near to the aforeſaid Chien-leu is a 

pr an ſquare ſtructure upon three great arches, 

* on which ſtands a hall with fix doors to 
it. Within it is a black ſtone with an 
inſcription (they call it Culeu and it was 
ſupported by a large beaſt) in honour 
of the emperor then reigning, erected 
by the city in an acknowledgment for 
the favours of him receiv'd at two times 
he paſs'd through it, eight hundred thou- 
ſand men going out to meet him. 

Place of Next I went to ſee the place of the 

mathema- tmathematicians, where they made their 

tical obſer- . | , 

vations, Obſervations, when the emperor's reſi- 
dence was at Nanking, before Yonlo re- 
mov*d it to Peking. This ſtands on a 
high hill in the nature of a gallery, or 
terrace upon pillars. It is open on all 
ſides, and there are about it baniſters 
and ſeats of marble to diſcover all the 
cicy from that height; the Chineſe call 
it Quanſintay. There I faw another In- 
ſcription in honour of the emperor, e- 
refted the ſecond time he went thither, 
which was within a great hall newly 
built after the faſhion of that country. 
It was carv'd on a black ſtone, with 
kieroglyphicks, not cut into the ſtone, 
as is uſual among us, but rais'd above 


the ſuperficies of it, which among them 
is common in all their ſtones. They 
told me the emperor had given them 
thoſe characters with his own hand to be 
carv'd there. 


On this hill ſtood a Pagod call'd Cuni- A Pagz: 


mian, with two other little Pagods on the 
ſide of the court, and ſeveral very de- 
form'd idols. I went into the great one, 
where I ſaw one with a face of ſeveral 
colours like a merry-andrew, which they 
call'd Checoali. At his back, behind the 
altar, was another idol, calld Tauzu, all 
gilt, ſetting with a club in his hand, a 
crown on his head, and with a beard and 


whiſkers. There were two other idols 


very ugly and hidious to behold. 


Upon another hill adjoining is a tem- Temples 
ple of religious men; by them calPd Bees. 


Xoſchian, by us Bonzes. They have a 
good garden and grove. Going into a 


ſmall chappel here, I ſaw an idol call d. 


Quanlau-ge fitting, and with long 
whiſkers. The Chineſe recount fabu- 
lous ſtories of this and the reſt. There 
are beſides, two Coloſſus's ſtanding, one 
with a ſword in his hand, the other 
with an axe, their bodies ſtain'd all o- 
ver of ſeveral colours. Theſe they call 
Kin-kan, and moſt of the Pagods have 
ſuch monſters in them. Having gone a 
great way up the mountain by ſtone 
ſteps, the Bonzes came to meet and offer 
me Chia, or the herb Tea, which I re- 
fus'd. Then they led me to the Paged, 
at the entrance whereof was a flatue 
in the habit of a Mandarine, whom 1 
judg'd to be ſome remarkable man wor- 
ſhip'd there by thoſe blind people for 
his rare qualities. Then going to an- 
other Pagod I ſaw a naked idol of a gold 
colour, who they ſaid was Quoija, be- 
hind whom was another ſitting of the 
ſame colour, cover'd with a garment 
of white filk, it had long whiſkers, 
and was calPd Quoinſen. In the ſame Pa- 
god there is a pyramid, with ſeveral lan- 
terns to be lighted upon feſtivals. They 
ſhow'd me a very large braſs bell hang- 
ing, which was rung by hand with a 
wooden hammer cover'd with a cloth. 
Returning the fame way I came, I went 
to ſee another bell which lay down in a 
garden upon its fide half bury'd. Mea- 
{uring the height I found it ſixteen ſpans 
or twelve foot, without including the ring, 
and a ſpan thick. They ſay it weighs 
eighty thouſand Chineſe Catis (a Cali is 
twenty ounces of Europe) and that when 
theſe bells were rung, they could be 
heard many miles off, 


Friday the 14th, I was carry'd in a The ſu- 
chair ſome miles about within the city, bub. 


and then went out at the gate of Na- 
mien, 
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mucn, the Chineſe, as has been ſaid, 
make four principal gates to all their 
cities, Calling that which looks towards 
the eaſt Tun, that on the weſt S;, that 
on the ſouth Nax, and that on the north 
Pe ; the gates are of iron, and ſtrong, 
and there are four at every entrance, 
one within another, the ſtructures about 
them being a muſket-ſhot in breadth. 
Next, I went over the canal and arm 
of the river on a good bridge, to go 
into the ſuburb to the tower and tem- 
le of Paunghen-ſu. Pau, in the Chineſe 
E ſignifies gratitude, or reward, 
F V Conte Nghen a benefit, and Su a temple; be- 
Memoirs Cauſe a great Chineſe lord having aſſiſted 
of the the Tartar emperor to enter, and poſſeſs 
= ot himſelf of the kingdom, and afterwards 
l quitting the world, and turning Bonze, 
111. Page the emperor Yonlo, above three hundred 
133- years ſince, built that tower and temple to 
him as an acknowledgment. Here are 
two gates to go in at, to a great court, 
oppolite to which is the firſt Pagod, 
with as many doors to it, aſcending 
ſome ſteps. Within it is the ſtatue of 
a woman ſtanding, and on her ſides four 
Coloſſusꝰs call'd — with arms in their 
hands, painted of ſeveral colours hidi- 
ous to behold. On the upper part, or 
high altar, was an idol ſitting with his 
foot on his knee, and all his body of a 
gold colour; behind whom was an- 
other idol of the ſame colour ſitting too. 
Going on to the ſecond court, and to 
the third, I ſaw about them the apart- 
ments of the Bonzes, that ſerve the Pa- 
god, who are about a thouſand, and live 
on their revenues. On the left ſide 
of the ſecond court, or cloiſter, is an- 
other Pagod, to which there is an aſcent 
of a few ſteps. In it I ſaw the ſtatues 
of two wounded women, back to back, 
the innermoſt ſtanding ſomewhat higher, 
of a gold colour, with ſeveral little 
idols at their feet, and about the Pagod. 
On the right hand, fifteen ſteps led up 
to three Pagods, in which were many 
idols and monſters, with ſilk curtins 
before them. Going on further, at the 
end of the court is the greater Pagod, 
all cover'd with purcellane of ſeveral co- 
lours. They go up to it through a large 
and ſpacious hall, above which 1s a porch, 
which has five gates into the temple. 
Here are niches twelve ſpans, or three 
yards above the pavement ; on the front 
of the high altar at a diſtance from the 
wall, are the idols of three women of 
gold colour fitting, with ſeveral inſcripti- 
ons before them, and veſſels of braſs of 
4 great value. About the wall is a great 
number of idols a-foot and a-horſeback. 
"ny which front is another female 
er, . 


idol ſtanding, and on one fide of her a Gul 
drum, which three men could not fa- 1695. 
dom, and on the other ſide a great braſs SV 
bell, which is ſtruck with a wooden 
hammer. In the firſt court a play was 
acted by good comedians, ſeveral thou- 
ſands of people reſorting to ſee it, who 
all ſtood. There I ſtaid a little, and A won- 
then went on to ſee the tower, after derſul 
obtaining leave of the Bonze, by pay- Wer. 
ing a few Chiappas, a very inconſiderable 
value. It was all of purcellane both 
within and without, yellow, green, 
blue, and of other colours, with the 
figures of many ſeveral idols. Ir is an 
octogon, and about forty foot about, 
has nine ſtories, or apartments, divided 
on the outſide by as many corniſhes cu- 
riouſly wrought, and the top was co- 
ver'd with braſs, and a gilt globe on it. 
Every ſtory has four large windows an- 
ſwering the four quarters of the world. 
I went up two pair of winding ſtairs to 
the firſt ſtory, and proceeding from thence 
to the uppermoſt, counted one hundred 
and eighty three ſteps of a conſiderable 
height, beſides five ſteps more, that are 
without the gate. and there was above the 
height of thoſe ſteps to the top of the 
tower from the place where I was, ſo that 
I gueſs'd it to be at leaſt two hundred 
foot high. There were nine ſtories, as 
has been ſaid; and in the midſt of each 
of them was a work like a pilaſter to ſet 
ſeveral idols about it. At the foot of 
the tower the wall of it was twelve foot 
thick, and eight and a half above. The 
ſtructure is certainly artificial and ſtrong, 
and the moſt ſtately in all the caſt; all 
the carv'd work being gilt, fo that it 
looks like marble, or any other carv'd 
ſtone, the Chineſe being wonderful in- 
genious at ſhaping their bricks in all ſorts 
of figures, by reaſon of the fineneſs of 
the well temper'd clay. From the top 
of this tower (which the Chine/e call 
of purcellane) is a proſpect of all the 
city, and the famous ſtructure for ma- 
thematical obſervations, tho? it is a league 
diſtant. As I was going out of the 
tower, I ſaw the Bonzes going in pro- 
ceſſion on their devotion. One went 
before with a ſort of cope on his ſhoul- 
ders, next came another with a black 
cap on his head flat on the ſides, and a 
Chineſe crown in his hand. The Bonzes 
follow'd by two and two, ringing a lit- 
tle bell with a hammer, or a wooden 
inſtrument, and ſinging in a low tone. 
They went into the lower part of the 
tower, and fetching two rounds about it, 
ador'd the idols that were in it. Next, 
they went into the third court, and into 
the Pagod, which is in the midſt of their 
Ffff furtheſt 
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is like a Bacchus, who fits, as if he laugh'd. 
There are other Pagods and idols in that 
place, which are not here ſet down for 
fear of cloying the reader. 


Emperor's After dinner, I went to ſee the tomb 


tomb, 


Human 


dung fold. i 


of the firſt emperor of the family of 
Minciau. It is without the city on a 
mountain, guarded by eunuchs, who 
there lead a religious life. It conſiſts 
of a great hall handſomly coyer'd, with 
a place like a tribune or gallery in it, 
where that emperor's picture is kept 
lock'd up. The tomb is in a grott dug 
in the mountain, and the entrance kept 
ſhut. Mon/ignior d Argoli, the biſho 
told me, that if I ſtay'd in Nanking till 
a burying-day, which the aſtrologers 
itch upon as fortunate for that function, 
T ould ſee ſeveral thouſand tombs car- 
ry'd; for the Chineſe do not only make 
them in their life-time of ſtrong wood, 
and half a ſpan thick, meaſuring them- 
ſelves in them to ſee whether they can 
lie at eaſe, but after they are dead, the 
bodies are kept ſome time in the houſe 
ſhut up in thoſe tombs, till the aſtrolo- 
gers appoint the day for burying them. 
Some delaying this mournful office, for 
want of means, it being perform'd with 
great pomp and coſt. 
He that goes along the ſtreets in Nan- 
ng, ought to keep his noſe well ſtopp'd, 
for he'll often meet with porters carry- 
ing tubs full of ordure to manure their 
orchards ; for being in want of the dung 
of beaſts, they are fain to make uſe of 
man's, which the gardiners pay for ei- 
ther in greens, vinegar, or money; gi- 
ving a better price for that which is come 
of fleſh, than that of faſh, which they 
know by taſting it with their tongue. 
Nothing is more frequent on the river 
than boats loaded with that filth, and 
if a man has the misfortune to be catch'd 
Among thoſe boats, he's almoſt ſhf*d. 
along the roads there are convenient 
places whitened, with feats, and cover'd, 
to invite paſſengers to alight and eaſe 
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themſelvcs, there being a great earthen 
veſſel under it, that nothing may be 
loſt. Tho' the Chineſe ute this method 
to manure their land, which is offenſive 
to the noſe, yet their ſtreets are not ſo 
dirty as ours in Europe, by the continual 
paſſing of ſo many beaſts; for there are 
no ſwine to be ſeen about the ſtreets of 
the city, or in the fields, tho* the Chi- 
neſe devour a vaſt number, five or fix 
thouſand being ſlaughter'd every day in 
Nanking, beſides the cows the Moors eat, 
and the goats the ſoldiers eat. Private 
perſons furniſh this mighty ſhambles, for 
there is no poor body but what breeds 
ſwine in his houſe, or boat, which he ſells 
when the time comes to pay the T/ien- 
lean, or tribute to the emperor, or up- 
on any other exigency ; the fleſh of 
them being ſo good, that it is given to 


the fick. During all this time, Monſi g- 


mor d' Argoli, and the two fathers his 
companions, endeavour'd to perſuade me 
not to go to Peking, becauſe the Portu- 
gueſe Feſuits would have no European look 
into the ſtate of that court, and if I went 
thither, they would certainly do me ſome 
ill office. I anſwer'd, I went not to pry 
into the affairs of their miſſions, but 
only out of curioſity to ſee that great 
court, and therefore I fear'd nothing, 
for I would go take up my abode in the 
convent of thoſe fathers. At length, 
perceiving they could not alter my re- 
ſolution, they took care to provide what 
was neceſſary for my voyage. I might 
have gone on by water within halt a 
days journey of Peking, but it is a great 
way about, wherefore all people tra- 
velling from Naxking by land, I reſolv'd 
to do the ſame. I ſent my ſervant to 
the other ſide of the river Xian, to hire 
the horſes we had need of for our jour- 
ney to the court; who, with the aſſi- 
ſtance of a chriſtian Chineſe that went 
with him, agreed for five Leans, and 
two Zens, which is ſeven pieces of eight 
and a half, each, and having given car- 
neſt, return'd. 
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FT JAving return'd the biſhop, and the 
fathers his companions, thanks for 
their kind entertainment, I ſet out on 
Saturday the 15th, after dinner. It was 
my good fortune to have the compan 
of a chriſtian Chineſe doctor, who had 
taken his degree to be a Mandarine, 
who wanted nothing but money, without 
which no employments are given in Chi- 


na. His father was a prieſt. We went 
together out at the gate I came in at, 
call'd Simuen, or weſt gate, which is 
not inferior to that we have deſcrib'd, 
having three iron gates, and a ſtructure 
of ſixty paces to them. Without it we 


took boat, and paſſing under the bridge, 


which conſiſts of many arches, went on 
along the channel about the walls of 
the 
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the city. Then we chang'd boat, where 
a ſcurvy accident happened to me, which 
had like to have ſtopp'd my journey; 
which was my ſervant's forgetting, tho? 
told of it, a boulſter of boards cover'd 
with skins after the Chine/e manner, and 
ſhutting like a trunk-portmanteau, call'd 
Fuſcheu, in which I had laid up an hun- 
dred pieces of eight; the Chineſe uſing 
thoſe things to lay their heads on to 
ſleep, and keep their writings. I be- 
thought my ſelf of the mils of it, when 
we were gone an hundred paces in the 
ſecond boat; but the watermen of the 
firſt were ſo honeſt, that they row'd 
after us, calling us to take it. Being 
over the Kian, which is the greateſt ri- 
ver in China, and is in that place two 
miles broad, and conſiderably deep, we 


pule city came to the city of Puteu, ſeated on 


Cirilities. 


the left of the river, two hours before 
night, having travell'd twelve miles. 
The wall of this place is ten miles in 
compaſs, encloſing hills, mountains, and 
plains, not inhabited, for the city has 
but few houſes, the people liking better 
to live in the ſuburbs which are very 
long. We lay in that of Tien-chya, on 
the bank of the river, where I ſpent 
the night merrily with the Chineſe do- 
ctor, drinking wine made of rice, but 
ſo hot that it ſcalded my lips; it being 
the cuſtom of China to eat meat cold, 
and drink liquor hot. The doctor's 
over-civility was very troubleſome ; for 
if the two ivory ſticks were taken up to 
eat, a great many ceremonies mult be 
firſt perform'd. If we met, if we gave, 
or receiv*d any thing, in going in or out, 
in drinking, and all other actions, tho? 
never ſo natural, ſtill the Chineſe ceremo- 
nial muſt be obſerv'd ; uling the word 
Zin, which among them is the touch- 
ſtone of all civility; for if any perſon 
neglects making ule of it, he is counted 
rude and unmannerly. The doctor at 
night did ſo much importune me, to 
make my two ſervants fit down at table, 
that I condeſcended to it, rather than diſ- 
oblige him; but I was afterwards ſenſible 
of my error, for they growing bolder 
with me on the road, ſerv'd me ill, as 
ſhall be told in its place. 

Sunday the 16th, before mounting on 
horſeback we eat ſomething, and then 
going out of the ſuburbs, expected there 
the company; and becauſe the mule- 
tiers, or fellows that let the mules and 
horſes ſtay'd a-while, a Tartar ſoldier 
ſtruck one of them over the face with his 
whip, ſo that he made the blood guſh 
out. We travell'd all day without 
drawing bit, over hills, mountains, and 
plains well inhabited, but the houſes 
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were all ſmall but one. At night we 
lay in the town of Tanſican. By the 
way we met a crowd of paſſengers, and 
caravans of mules and aſſes, going to, 
and coming from the court, and little 
carts with one wheel drawn by two men, 
upon each of which they lay three or 
four bales, which two mules could not 
carry ſo long a journey. Monday the 
17th, ſetting forwards again with the 
aforeſaid Tartar ſoldiers, we paſs'd tho- 
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rough the town of Suij-teu betimes. Suij-key, 


This place is enclos'd by a wall of ſeve- 
ral miles, and a morals. Then going 
up a mountain, we found on it a Pagod 
of Bonzes. Thence going down a long 
deſcent, we came to dine at the town of 
Tachiauteu, and having travell'd fifteen 
miles further, lay at night in the town 
of Taa-ſhianpn. 


Tueſday the 18th, we travePd thirty Cheap tra- 
miles over the plains, din'd at 9»la- velling. 


lempu, and lay at XAuannipu. The hire 
of the mules is cheap, and the expence 
at inns is very ſmall, for eight Fuen, 
which make thirteen grains and a half 
of Naples-money will ſerve any man night 
and morning. They that will have rice- 
wine, pay for it a-part, and it is drank 
in the morning hot boiPd with rice, ſo 
eating and drinking altogether. It is 
troubleſome at firſt to an Euro ean to 
uſe himſelf to ſuch diet, and Chineſe fare, 
which has no ſubſtance in it, but conſiſts 
altogether in porrege and herbs. For 
they eat the very malworts which we uſe 
in medicines, and the worſt of it is, they 
will have them half raw and cold, the 
cook knowing when they are ready by the 
ſmell. Yet they think all well dreſt, for 
they leave fowls for herbs, as my two 
ſervants would do, when we could buy 
a good fowl upon the road, for three 
8 of Naples- money. But to me, that 

hineſe food was not at all grateful, and 
I paid my hoſt for it, tho*I eat none, lay- 
ing in my proviſion of r of ba- 
con, fowls, ducks, and the like, upon 
fleſh-days. Wedneſday the 19th, we con- 
tinu'd our journey over the plains, where 
one of the Tartars left us about half way, 
the other ſtaying with me and the Chi- 
neſe doctor, who both were very cour- 
teous to me. We din'd at Linxuy-xien, 
a large town, enclos'd with a wall and 
water'd by a navigable river, which makes 
many pools about it, for the Chineſe, 
like ducks, love to live in water, or near 
it. There is a bridge of boats over the 
river, and a good ſuburb on the other 
ſide. That day we met a Mandarine in 


2 Chair with thirteen litters, in which were 


his women. The Chineſe litters are more 
convenient than thoſe of Europe, cach 
carry*d 
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Get carry'd three women at their eaſe. They 
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are carry'd by mules, and aſſes. Having 
travell'd thirty two miles, we lay at the 
little town of Muan-gian. 

Thurſday the 2 oth, having palſs'd the ri- 
ver over a ſtone-bridge, and travelPd 
a few miles in a plain country, we din'd 
in the town of Cuchen, which is well 
peopled by reaſon of a river that runs 
by and maintains its trade. Here there 
is always a great number of hawks, car- 
rying backwards and forwards, for the 
Chineſe are as great ſportſmen, as the 
Perſians. Having travePd thirty five miles, 
we lay at XAuan-chian, where our beds 
were of cane, as they were all the road, 
every man 2 his own quilt with 
him. Friday the 21ſt, travelling the fame 
ſort of plain and cultivated land, we 
came to dinner to the town of Nan/u- 
cheu ; where the Tartar, who was con- 
tinually beating the muletiers, ſtruck one 
of them over the face ſo unmercifully, 
that the other, for fear, fled to my apart- 
ment, covering himſelf with ſtraw un- 
der the bed. I offer'd him fowl to eat, 
but he would not have it, being of a 
ſect that eats no fleſh, Thus the Tar- 
tar ſtopp'd our going any further, ſtay- 
ing there the reſt of the day, after tra- 
velling only twenty miles. About this 
town is a wall three miles in compaſs, wa- 
ter'd all round by the river, yet the place 
is but ill peopl'd, except the ſuburb, 
which is well inhabited. Saturday the 22d, 
ſetting out late, we reſted not at noon, 
but having travePd twenty five miles, lay 
at the little town of Senfun. Sunday the 
27th, mounting before day, after fifteen 
miles travel we din'd at Tauſtiany, a ſmall 
town, and having travelPd the ſame num- 
ber of miles, came to Sucheu, the boun- 
dary of the province of Nanking, on that 
fide. The town is large, having a great 
and rapid river that runs cloſe by it, cal- 
led Xuanxo, or the yellow River, becauſe 
it always runs troubled and muddy. The 
ſuburbs which are along the banks, are 
much bigger and more populous than 
the town. The river is to be paſs'd in 
a boat, but by reaſon of its being ſo ra- 
pid, they are forced to run up a great 
way, the ſtream driving the boat, two 
muſket-ſhots down, before it can come 
ro the other ſide. As I was coming out 
of the boat I met father Siſaro, a Milaneſe, 
elect biſhop of Nanking, who was going 
from Nanchianfu to Macao in a litter, with 
only four of his ſervants, to be conſecra- 
ted by that biſhop. For want of barly, 
the Chineſe feed their beaſts with black 
kidney-beans boil'd, the country abound- 
ing in them, and white ones, and thoſe 
creatures live on them, as well as any other 
provender. 


Monday the 24th, we ſet out four hours 
before day, paſting early over a large ri- 
ver on a ſtone-bridge, and having tra- 
velPd twenty miles, din'd at Nuxan; go- 
ing out from which place, I ſaw many 
country-men, who carrying a net like a 
pavillion, faſtned to four crooked ſtaves 
upon their backs, went about the fields 
catching of quails, which as they fly a- 
bout are catch'd, the net being carry'd 
low. Then we paſs'd the river in a boat 
at Unchiankyai, where the other Tartar 
left us to get before us to Peking. The 
Chineſe here are hardy to endure cold, 
and tho' it be very harp in the morn- 
ing, they ſet out early to get into their 
inn three hours before night; ſo that 
mounting on Tve/day the 25th, two hours 
before day, we din'd at Linchien, and ha- 
ving travell'd thirty five miles, lay at Sci- 
axotien. By way of refreſhment, the hoſt 
here uſually has a pan of hot water ready, 
in which ſometimes he has boil'd kidney- 
beans, and other pulſe, for paſſengers to 
waſh them and drink of, when they have 
no Tea, or arenot able to buy it, where- 
as in the hotteſt weather, and dog-days, 
they never drink, or waſh in cold wa- 
ter, admiring at the Europeans who ule 
it. No rice grows in theſe parts, be- 
cauſe of the coldneſs of the climate, 
(which I had felt tor ſome time, tho' I 
wore a furr garment, breeches quilted 
with cotton, and furr hoſe with the 
hair inwards) which defe& they ſupply 
with wheat, making bread mix'd with 
onions chopp'd very ſmall, which they 
bake in the ſteam, placing ſticks acroſs 
a kettle that is boiling, to lay the loaf 
on, which remains as meer dough as it 
was at firſt, and lies as hard as a ſtone 
on the ſtomach, Other hoſts give their 
gueſts thin cakes of dough boil'd, to 
eat. To make ſome —_—_ for the want 
of rice, they uſe their Taufu, which is 
boil'd, a meſs of kidney-beans, which 
with him is a dainty, for this wretched 
ſauce they uſe to dip their meat in. The 
make it of white kidney-beans 3 
and made into a paſte, the north aboun- 
ding in them; they alſo make it of wheat, 
and other ingredients. 

Wedneſday the 26th, we eat a bit be- 
times at Kiay-xoy, and about evening 
went out through the ſmall town of Zu- 
ien, which has a wall about it. In the 
ſuburb is a large ſquare ſtructure, and 
within it ſeveral Pagods with Bonzes. 
The idols are of ſo many monſtrous 
ſhapes, that it would be tedious to re- 
late the fables they tell of them. There 
is a good garden with tall trees. At 
night we came to the town of Tuntan- 
bien, having travelPd thirty days. I count 
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by miles, and not by Zys, as the Chineſe 
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do, to obſerve the better method ; tor in 
ſome provinces thoſe are of two hundred 
and ſixty paces, and in others more, or leſs. 
Thurſday the 27th, early, we paſs'd tho- 
rough the wy Fenkieſu, of the province 
of Xantung. It is ſeated in a plain like all 
the reſt, for the Chineſe do not build on 
hills. The walls extend four miles ſquare, 
and there is a noble ſtone-bridge. We 
din'd in the ſmall town of Cauxio, and 
lay, after thirty miles travel, in the ſub- 
urb of the town of Uuen-ſhian-ſhien. The 
town is not well peopled within the 
walls which are three miles about, there 
being gardens and fields within them. 
Friday the 28th, we reſted in the ſuburb 
of the town of Tun-pin-kier, and paſſing 
through, found it a mile and a half in 
length, and a mile in breadth, but there 
are many fields and ruin'd houſes in it; 
the reſt are of brick, and thatch'd. The 
walls are of earth. Having rode thirty 
miles, we lay that night at Kieuxien, a 
ſmall town. Saturday the 29th, about 
break of day, we went thorough the 
town of Tungoſhia, encompaſs'd with a 
long mud wall, but ill pcopled. Then 
we croſs'd the river Tungo in a boat, the 
bridge being broke, and din'd at Tun- 
cheny. That night we took up at Sbi- 
pinxien, having rode thirty four miles. 
There being no mountains all this way, 
to bury the dead on, the Chineſe plant 
ſquare ſpots of Cyprus or other trees in 
the plain, and place the tomb in the midit, 
covering them with heaps of earth, At 
night there is a centinel in the inn, con- 
tinually ſtriking two pieces of wood one 
againſt another for a ſign, which makes 
travellers not ſleep very ſound. Sunday 
the zoth, we din'd in the town of Sin- 
tien; and then paſſing thorough that of 
Cautanceu, which has a mud wall, and is 
thinly inhabited, we came at night to 
Fau-chiaen, after a journey of thirty miles. 
Monday the 31ſt, betimes, we paſs'd tho- 


rough the town of Ghinxiana, enclog'd . 


with a large wall, and ill inhabited. Be- 
tore noon we din'd in the town of Cuſbipo. 
Next we came to that call'd Fathio, which 
by reaſon of the conveniency 'of the ri- 
ver, 1s well peopled within a wall three 
miles in compaſs, and better in its ſub- 
urbs, where there are good handſome o- 
pen places, and ſhops ſtor'd with all forts 
of commodities of the country, and pro- 
viſions. We there croſs'd the river in a 
boat, which is ſeldom paid for, the water- 
men being kept by the city. At this ri- 
ver begins the province of Peking. After 
a journey of thirty four miles, we lodg'd 
at night in the town of Liucbit miau. In 
Nn I found aſſes, who when they 
ol. IV, | 


further, tho* you beat them to death; 
Juſt as thoſe of Salerno in Naples. 
Tueſday the iſt of November, an hour 
after ſun-riſing, we paſs'd thorough the 
town of Kincheu, encompaſs'd with a 
mud wall, in which there is nothing hand- 
ſome but a tower, there being beſides. 
only a few cottages, and as few inhabi- 
tants. We din'd at Leochimiau; then we 
ſaw the town of Fuchenkie, which like the 
laſt, has mud walls and houſes, and 1s 
worſe than Kinchieu. Having travel'd 
thirty three miles, we lay at night in Fu- 
chiany, where over the gate was a little 
chapple dedicated to the idol, that 1s pro- 
tector of the city, which the Chineſe ule 
in all their other towns. Wedneſday the 
2d, early in the morning, we pals'd a 
ſtone-bridge laid over the river of the 
town of Shiale-cheva, Next we ſaw the 
town of Shiengbena, with a mud wall, 
badly inhabited. After that, the bridge 
being down, we paſs'd over the rapid 
river of Tangaxia in a boat, and din'd 
in that of Shiankelin., Then we ſet for- 
wards for the city of Xukienfu, which 
has but a few houſes in two ttreets 3 all 
the reſt being fields and ruins. It makes 
a ſquare of tour miles about ; but only 
the north ſide is brick, the reſt being 


earth thrown up. Going out of that city, Idolatrous 
Firſt proceſſion. 


I met a proceſſion of idolaters. 
went ſeveral flags, carry'd by men and 
women, | on which there were painted 
dragons, panthers, and baſilisks. Two 
kettle- drums were beaten by two boys, 
and then a trumpet was Gaia in a 
doleful tone, by a man, Two other men 
carry'd a monſter ſitting in a chair, and 
then came a great bier, carry*d by ſeve- 
ral people, within and about which there 
were abundance of little idols of chalk, 
ſome fitting, ſome, ſtanding, in frightful 
figures. But in the middle ſate two, 
which ſeem'd to be the prime idols. A 
maſter” of muſick went before, with a 
paper in his hand, as it were to ſet the 
rune, or keep time to the multitude that 
follow'd the bier. All the country-men 
that 1t knelt to, paid it reſpect, but the 
nobility and better . fort, make no ac- 
count of thoſe things, and enter the Pa- 
gods, as they would a ſtable, having 
little faith in a future ſtate. The Inns 
here ought to be the beſt, as being near 
the court, and yet they are the worſt, 
for eight days journey round about it, 
becauſe: the Chineſe refuſing to increaſe 
the allowance for a nights entertain- 
ment, ſupper and altogether, being for- 
ty Zieus, that is, thirten grains of Na- 
ples- money, bating one third, the hoſts 
give them herbs, and porrege, becauſe 
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Prking, 


Arrival at 


would pay more for better chear, it is 


"Wot to be had, for the reaſon aforeſaid, 


but he muſt provide abroad. After tra- 
velfing thirty two miles, we came at night 
to Reſhilipu. 

Thurſday the 3d, we din'd in the town 
of Gynchyeuxien, and then paſs'd through 
that of Mauchiu, enclos'd in part with 
a mad wall, and ill inhabited. About 
it are lakes and moraſſes. Having tra- 
velFd above eight miles among them to 
lodge at night in the ſuburb of the 
town of Xiunxien, before I got in, I 
met with a funeral, the body carry'd in 
a coffin on a biet by ſeveral bearers, 
with ſeveral banners, or flags of paint- 
ed paper, and ſounding inſtruments be- 
fore it. The town is two miles in com- 

ſs, but is thin of inhabitants. The 
aburb is good, and a river runs thorough 
it. The country-women of the pro- 
vince of Peking, have a ſingular ſort of 
head-dreſs different from all others; 
for they wind their hair twiſted toge- 
ther, or made into wreaths about the 
pole of their heads, which they cover 
with a cap made of black filk, or of 
cotton, running a bodkin through to 
hold it faſt, Others make a great knot 
of it on the top of their heads, and 
cover it with a thing made like a diſh, of 
filk and gold; to which ſome add, a 
binding or fillet three fingers broad of 
filk and gold about the head, like 4 
forchead-cloth. The ſharp Chineſe ſuf- 
fer nothing to be loſt, for the country- 
men, before day, walk up and down t 
road with two baskets on a ſtaff, + one 
before, and the other behind them, ga- 
thering the dung of beaſts to manure 
their ground. Others with rakes made 
of crooked ſticks, gather the ſtraws and 
leaves for the fire, becauſe wood is there 
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very dear. Our days journey was thi 

two miles. Friday * hs _- went ke 
the river of Aiunxien, to dine at the 
town of Pecuxo, which is well inhabit- 
ed, becauſe of the conveniency of the 
ſaid river. At night we came to the 
ſuburb of the town of Sankinxien. The 
walls of it, which are of brick, are two 
miles m compaſs, the place well inha- 
bited, as are the ſuburbs, which are pro- 
vided with all neceflaries. Our whole 
days journey was thirty miles. Saturday 
the 5th, we faw the town of Chiochen, 
which, tho* encompaſs'd by a mud wall, is 
populous, as are the ſuburbs. After paſ- 
fing over a long wooden bridge, and 
two others of ſtone, we came to dine 
at the town of Liolixoa. Afterwards 
we ſet out for the town of Lean-xien-xie, 
which has good brick walls, a mile in 
length, and went thence to that of Chian- 


ſin-ghien, after travelling thirty two miles. 


This laſt days journey but one, was 
troubleſome, by reaſon of the multitude 
of carts, camels, and aſſes going to, 
and coming from Peking, inſomuch that 
it was hard to get by them. Here there 
ate guards upon the road at every mile 
or two, who throw up a little heap of 
earth in the road, and upon it a cot- 
tage of mud, where they watch at night 
for the ſecurity of travellers. Sunda 
the 6th, after coaſting along under mo 
uncouth mountains for twenty miles to- 
gether, I arriv'd at Peking, having ſpent 
two months and eleven days in the jour- 
ney from the day I ſet out of Canton, 
and having travell'd 2130 Lijs by land 
from Nanking to Peking, and 3250 by 
water from Canton to Nanking, the Chi- 
neſe counting from Canton to Peking 
5400 of thoſe Lijs, each of which 1s 
2 60 paces, 


CHAP. X. 
The Deſcription of the City of Peking, and of the Imperial Palace. 


Went to alight at the houſe of the 

een. which is in the Tartar city, 
to make my ſelf known to father Philip 
Grimaldi, provincial, and the emperor's 
reſident for the mathematicks, * by 
is means I might fee what was mo 
remarkable at court. He receiv'd me 
very courteouſly, expreſſing a concern 
that he could not entertain me in the 
monaſtery till he had acquainted the em- 
peror, who would be inform'd of all 
Europeans that came into Peking, ſaying, 
That if any were conceal'd, and the em- 


peror ſhould after come to know of it, 


he would be highly diſpleas'd, becauſe 
he imagin'd that all Europeans were per- 
ſons capable of doing him great ſervice. 
Beſides, that there being at that time, 
two of his in the houſe, who 
learn'd muſick of father Pereira, after 
the Turopean manner, it would be hard to 
conceal my coming from him, becauſe 
thoſe pages were ſpies, who told the 
emperor all they ſaw, and therefore they 
had liv'd under much reſtraint for two 
rs thoſe lads had been in the houſe. 

ather Grimaldi, and all the Portugueſe 
fathers could not but admire at my com- 


ing 
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ing to court, faying, they admir'd who 
had advis'd me to come to Peking, whi- 
ther no European may come without 
being ſent for by the emperor, I an- 
ſwer'd, That the ſame liberty I took 
to go to the courts of the Grand Sig- 
nior, the king of Perſia, and the Mogul, 
brought me to that of Peking, thoſe mo- 
narchs being no leſs powerful or jealous 
than the emperor of China, Father Gri- 
maldi anſwer d, the politicks of that king- 
dom differ'd from thole of others, and 
after a long debate, not only with fa- 
ther Grimaldi, but with the fathers Pe- 
reira, Oſſorio, and Antony Thomas, I took 
my leave, telling them I did not deſire 
to ſee forts, or any thing elſe that might 
raiſe a jealouſy in the Chineſe ; they wai- 
ted upon me out of doors, cauſing their 
ſervants to wait upon me to my lodg- 
ing, which was taken for me in the Chi- 
neſe City. 

Auntien, or Peking is in the latitude 
of 40 degrees, and 144 of longitude, 
ſeated in a ſpacious plain, and divided 
into two cities, the one calPd the Tar- 
tar, the other the Chineſe. The firſt is 
ſquare, every ſide being three Taliau 
miles in length, with nine gates. This 
city is inhabited by Tartars, and their 
forces divided into eight brigades 3 and 
by the emperor's ſervants and atten- 
dants about his perſon, or belonging to 
his courts and councils, all officers ci- 
vil and military being there. The Chi- 
neſe city (built ſince the other, to con- 
rain the multitude of inhabitants, ) is of 
the ſame bigneſs, as the Tariar city, 
being four leagues in compaſs, but its 
form is not like the other, becauſe the 
north and ſouth ſides are ſhorter than 
the eaſt and weſt, ſo that it is narrow- 
eſt from ſouth to north, which ſide joyns 
to the Tariar city, from which it is di- 
vided only by a wall. It has ſeven 
gates, which together with the nine. of 
the old city, make in all ſixteen gates 
Peking has, each of which has its ſuburb 
running out in length, and it is ſeven 
Spaniſh leagues, or twenty, one miles in 
compaſs, The ſuburbs are well inhabi- 
ted, eſpocially that which runs towards 
the weſt, through which all that co 

land pars RE 
he great ſtreets run from north to 
ſouth, and the reſt from caſt to weſt; 
they are all ſtrait, long, wide, and well: 
proportion'd, The little ſtreets lie eaſt 
and weft, and divide all the great ſtreets 
into equal portions, or quarters. All of 
them have their particular names, as The 
King's Kindred Street, The White Tower- 
Street, The Lious, The Dry-Fifb, The A- 
quavite-$treot, und lo the reſt. There is 


a book fold there containing the names GUI 
and ſituation of all the ſtreets, which is 1695. 
bought by all ſervants who attend Man. 
darines to their viſits, and the courts, and 
who carry preſents, letters, meſſages, or 
orders to ſeveral parts of the city, and 
empire, and they are very numerous in 
all parts; whence came the proverb ſo 
much 1n uſe among the Chineſe, that the 
provinces furniſh Peking with Mandarines, 
and Peking in exchange ſupplies them with 
lackeys and courriers, or letter-carriers ; 
and indeed it is rare to ſee a Mandarine 
that is a native of Peking. The fineſt of 
all the ſtreets is that they call Skian-gan- 
kiai, that is, the ſtreet a perpetual reſt; 
it lies eaſt and weſt, the north ſide of it 
— the palace wall, and the ſouth ſe- 
veral palaces of great men and courts. 
It is above one hundred and thirty foot 
wide, and ſo famous, that the learned 
Men in their writings make uſe of its 
name to ſignify the city, taking a part for 
the whole, and it is the ſame thing to ſay 
a man is in the ſtreet of eternal reſt, or 
to ſay he is in Peking. The houſes are Houſes. 
low, and tho* the great men have large 
and ſtately palaces, they are ſhut up 
backwards, and nothing appears out- 
wards, but a great gate, with houſes 
on both ſides inhabited by the ſervants, 
tradeſmen, or mechanicks. Yet this 
Chineſe way of building is beneficial to 
the publick, becauſe every thing is ſold 
at the door, whether to cat, for con- 
veniency, or pleaſure; whereas in Eu- 
rope a great part of the city is taken up 
with noblemens houſes, which obliges 
thoſe that are to buy any thing to go a 
great way for it. Beſides, in China all 
__ to eat are carry'd about the ſtreets 
to fell. | 


The multitude of people here is ſo Multitude 
great, that I dare not name it, nor can of people. 
I tell how to make the reader conceive 
it (I uſe the very words of father Gabriel 2 
AMagalhaens) for all the ſtreets both of Cel cap. 
the old and new city, are full of peo- 17. pa. 
ple, as well the little ones as the great, 278. 
as well thoſe at the ends of the town as © 14" 


' thoſe in the middle, and there is ſo great _— & 


a throng in all parts, as cannot be paral- 67. 
lePd but by the fairs and proceſſions in 
Europe. If we will give credit to father 
Grimaldi, a religious man adorn'd with 
all manner of goodneſs and virtue, who, 
jar his great merit, holds the firſt place 
in the emperor's eſteem, I will then de- 
clare, that aſking him concerning the 
number of the inhabitants of Peking, to 
ſatisfy my curioſity, he anſwer'd me, 
that both the cities, with the ſixteen ſu- 
burbs, and dwellmps in boats, made the 
number of ſixteen millions. Let the * 
er 
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der believe what he pleaſes, for I do not 
deſign to make this good; but I can ſafe- 
ly affirm, this worthy father is not a man 
that would lie, and that he knows this 
matter better than any other, becauſe he 
has liv'd thirty years at that court, and 
knows both the Tartar and Chineſe lan- 
guages, and their cuſtoms to perfection, 
as miucn as the natives, and diſcourſes 
every day familiarly with the emperor. 
Beſides, if we will believe father Bartoli, 
who will have it that there are three hun- 
dred millions of ſouls in that kingdom 
(adding an hundred millions to the com- 
putation of the other fathers of his ſocie- 
ty) it muſt follow of neceſſity, that the 
great cities muſt make up that incredible 
number, becauſe the ſmall places, tho 
never ſo many, cannot poſſibly contain a 


_ conſiderable r* of that multitude, there 


The em- 


being ſeveral cities thin enough of peo- 
ple, and many places uninhabited, as we 
ſee in Europe. | 

The emperor's palace is ſeated in the 


peror's pa- midſt of that great city fronting the 


lace. 


ſouth, as is the cuſtom of that coun- 
try, where it is rare to ſee any city, 

lace, or houſe of a conſiderable per- 
fon but what faces the ſouth. It is en- 
clos'd by a double wall, one within an- 
other, and ſquare. That without is 
fixteen ſpans, or twelve foot high, and 
is of brick; its length from the north 
to the ſouth gate, is two 1tahan miles, 
its breadth, a mile, and its circumfe- 
rence ſix. This wall has four gates, 
one in the middle of every wall, and 
each of theſe is compos'd of three ſeve- 
ral gates, whereof the middlemoſt is 
always ſhut, and never open'd but for 
the emperor, the others are for all peo- 
ple that go in and out of the palace, 
and ſtand open from morning till night, 
except hos on the ſouth Fae, which 
{ſtand half ſhut. Theſe are guarded by 
twenty Tartars each, with a comman- 
der, and twelve eunuchs ; there being 
three thouſand ſoldiers appointed to 
guard the gates of the palace and city, 
who keep guard in their turns, and keep 
out Bonzes, blind, lame, and maim'd 
people, and all chat have any ſingular 
deformity in their bodies. This firſt en- 
cloſure 1s call'd Man- chin, that is, The 
Imperial Wall. The inner wall, which 
immediately encloſes the palace, is much 
higher and thicker, made of large bricks 
all equal; and adorn'd with handſome 
battlements. It is an Italian mile and a 
half in length from north to ſouth, and 
a quarter and a half in breadth, that is, 
four miles and a half about. It has four 
great arch'd gates. Thoſe on the north 
and ſouth ſides are treble, as are all thoſe 


of the firſt wall, but thoſe on the other 
two ſides are ſingle. Over theſe gates, 
and the four angles of the wall, are 
eight towers, or rather eight halls of 
an extraordinary bigneſs, and a beautiful 
ſtructure, ſet off with a red varniſh ſtrew'd 
with flowers of gold, and they are co- 


ver'd with yellow tiles. Forty Tartars 


with two officers guard the entrance of 
each of theſe gates, ſuffering none to go 
in, but the Mandarines of the courts, 
who live within the palace, and the offi- 
cers of the king's houſe-hold ; ſtopping 
all others, who cannot ſhew them a little 
table of wood, or ivory, on which his 
name, and the place he is to ſerve are 
ſet down, with the Mandarine's ſeal, to 
whom he belongs. 

This ſecond way is encompaſs'd by a 

deep and broad ditch, all lin'd with 
freeſtone, full of good large fiſh. To 
every gate there is a draw-bridge over 
the ditch, except that on the ſouth. 
Within the great ſquare between the 
two walls, there are diſtin& palaces, 
round and ſquare, built for ſeveral uſes, 
and purpoſes, being large and con- 
venient. Within the ſame ſpace on the 
eaſt ſide, at the foot of the firſt wall, 
runs a river, with ſeveral ſtrong bridges 
over it, all of marble, except the mid- 
dle arch, where is a wooden draw-bridge, 
all the other bridges in the palace be- 
ing built after the ſame manner. On 
the weſt ſide, where there 1s a larger 
ſpace, is a pond well ſtor'd with fiſh, 
above an Utalian mile in length, over 
the narroweſt part whereof is a fair 
bridge, at each end whereof 1s a trium- 
phal arch of a beautiful and excellent 
ſtructure. The remaining ſpace on the 
eaſt and weſt, which is not on up with 
thoſe ſeveral palaces, nor the pond, is 
divided into wide ſtreets, inhabited by 
ſervants, officers, and work-men belong- 
ing to the imperial palace. 
In the time of the Chineſe kings there 
were ten thouſand eunuchs, but he that 
now reigns has ſupply'd their place with 
Tartars and Chineſe of the province of 
Leaotung, who out of a particular favour 
are look'd upon as Tartars. Thus much 
for what concerns the outward part of 
the palace, we muſt now ſpeak. of what 
is within, 


In the farſt place it is to be obſerv'd, Manner of 


are not like the C 
houſes. 


that the houſes in Peking 
ours, high, and with ſeveral ſtories; but 
the ſeveral apartments of a palace are 
one within another, with ſeveral courts, 
all upon a floor, and to all of them there 
is but one door from the ſtreet, ſo that 
as we for our dwelling take up much of 
the air, ſo do they more of the mw. 

or 
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For inſtance, the firſt gate of a palace 
ro the ſtreet, and facing the ſouth, has 
within the court, ſeveral little houles 
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on both ſides, which lead into another 
court, through another gate, oppolite 
to that which 1s to the ſtreet, where 1s 
the ſecond apartment, which runs on to 
the third, and that is larger, ending in 
a large hall to entertain ſtrangers. Next 
is the fourth apartment where the ma- 
ſter of the houſe reſides, and behind that 
another court, and fifth apartment, where 
the jewels and beſt moveables are kept. 
Further on ſtill is a garden, and at the 
end of it the ſixth and laſt apartment, 
with a ſmall door in the middle of it. On 
the eaſt and weſt ſides of theſe courts 
are the inferior lodgings. The ſervants 
with their women and children live in 
that which is next to the firſt gate; 
the other courts are for the better ſort 
of officers, and offices. This is the man- 
ner of the houſes of the Mandarines, and 
other wealthy people ; but thoſe of great 
lords of the firſt rank, take up more 

round, and have larger apartments, 
and loftier, anſwerable to their dignity 
all theſe things being regulated by the 
laws of the kingdom, which it is a crime 
to infringe. 

The imperial apartments within this 
inner encloſure, call'd Chiau, ſome will 
have it to be twenty, aſſigning them 
their particular names, and ſituation; 
others ſay they are twelve, anſwerable 
to the ſigns of the Zodiack; and there 
are thoſe that believe them to be nine, 
with as many courts; every one vri— 
ting by Wr A and not by what he has 
ſeen; for it is impoſſible for any Euro- 
pean to ſee them all, eſpecially that of 
the women; thoſe only being allow'd 
to be ſeen, which the jealouſy of the 


eaſtern nations has made free for ſuch 
I could deſcribe 


P. Mzzal-them by what another hath deliver'd, 


18. 


% £2. but I refer the curious reader to him, 


not to tire him with tranſcribing the 
fame relation. I ſhall only ſay, that 
all theſe courts and apartments are up- 
on a line, with great halls of a gothick 
itructure, wherein the timber-work is 
heautiful enough to behold, a great num- 
ber of pieces of wrought-work advan- 
cing, one above another in the nature of 
corniſhes, which looks very handſome 
above the rim of the roof. The ſides 
of the courts are clos'd either by ſmall 
logging or galleries. But when a man 
or. IV. 


high rooms; the roofs ſhining with 
gilt tiles; the ornaments of carving, 
varniſhing, gilding, and painting; the 
pavements, which are almoſt all of mar- 
ble, or purcellane; and above all, the 
great number of various and ſtately 
lodgings, which compoſe the ſtructure, 
are altogether certainly beautiful, and 
admirable, and look like the palace of 
a great prince. The French fathers told 
me, that no leſs than two millions of 
pieces of eight would re-build a hall 
that had been burn'd. *Tis true, the 
architecture and ornaments are not very 
regular, and here is not the ſymmetry 
and beauty of the European palaces. 


It is hard to know the number of con- Emperor's 
cubines there are in this palace for the concu- 


emperor's pleaſure, becauſe it is very 
great, and not fix'd; beſides that they 
are never ſeen. They are choſen maids 
of good birth by the Mandarines of the 
provinces 3 and being once in the palace 
have no more communication with their 
parents. Their neceſſary and continual! 
ſolitude (for moſt of them are not 
known by the prince) the pains they 
take to make themſelves known, and the 
jealouſy reigning among them, make 
them very miſerable. Three of thoſe 
that have the good luck to pleaſe the 
prince, are choſen to bear the title of 
queens, and live after a different man- 
ner from the reſt, each of them having 
a ſeveral apartment, and a numerous 
court, They want for nothing that may 
pleaſe them. Their equipage, cloaths, 
and attendance are very magnificent. 


Yet they have no ſhare in the govern- P. Mga“. 
ment, the Chineſe laughing when they P. 308. 


hear that princeſſes among us inherit 
crowns, and ſaying Europe is the king- 
dom of the women. Theſe are accoun- 
ted wives, ſo that all their ſons are le- 
gitimate, only with this difference, that 
thoſe of the firſt are preferable to the 
others, as to the ſucceſſion to the em- 
pire. 

Within the inner palace there is a park 
enclos'd with a wall, where wild beaſts 
are kept for the emperor's diverſion. In 
it there are five little hills, indifferent 
high, made of the earth taken out to 
make the ditch and pond. That in the 
middle is higheſt, and theſe are the only 
hills in the city of Peking. 
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Servant of father Grimaldi (whom 
che Chineſe call Mil- lavije) came 
to acquaint me that his maſter 
expected me, and going imme- 
diately, I found him clad in a rich gar- 
ment lin'd with fables, given him by the 
emperor. He told me that morning was 
2 proper time to go with him into the 
palace, becauſe he was to preſent the em- 
peror the new kalendar for the year 1696, 
which he had compos'd in the Chineſe, 
the Tartar, the eaſtern, and weſtern 
language. Having thank*d him for re- 
membring me, and for the preſent he 
made me of an almanack, I mounted a 
horſeback, and follow'd him. Having 


paſs'd the firſt encloſure, in which is 


the houſe of the French Jeſuits, we en- 
tred the inner palace through a great 
gate guarded by ſoldiers, and croſſing a 
great court, on the ſides whereof were 
lanes of ſoldiers well clad in good order, 
we went up to the firſt hall, on one of 
the fides, upon twenty ſteps of white 
marble, and into it through the ſide-door, 
becauſe only the emperor goes up the 
ſteps, and in at the middle-door, which 
are larger and more ſtately. 

This room was very large, ſo that 
beſides the walls, it was ſupported with- 
in by ſome wooden pillars, well paint- 
ed and gilt, as was the ceiling. The 
walls were of brick and white plaiſter, 
the outward roof was of purcellane of 
ſeveral colours. This led to the ſecond 
court through three other front: gates, 
and two on the ſides, where on both 
hands there were houſes, very beautiful 
to behold. Then was there an aſcent to 
another hall like the firſt, and from that 
through other courts to the third and 


fourth, this laſt exceeding the others in 
ſtructure and coſt. Before we come in- 
to the court of this fourth hall, father 
Grimaldi carrying the almanack hand- 
ſomely put up in a casket cover'd with 
filk, attended by ſeveral Mandarines, and 
perſons of quality, a perſon ſent by the 


emperor to receive it, came to meet him, 


and having taken it with great reſpect 
and civility, carry'd it in to his maſter. 
Father Grimaldi taking leave of the 
Mandarines that had bore him company, 
told me, that to the end the fathers 
might not ſuffer by my coming, it was 
convenient the emperor ſhould ſee me, 
that ſo when he came afterwards to know 
it by means of the two pages, he might 
not be diſpleas'd ; as had happened be- 
fore, on account that he was not told of 
a father of the ſociety, who came lick to 
Peking to be cur'd. Therefore he bid 
me wait, and he would introduce me to 
his majeſty, teaching me in the mean 
while the ceremonies I was to perform. 
In fine, after an hours ſtay, a ſervant 
came to bid us advance; fo we palſs'd 
through four long courts, hemm'd in 
with apartments, and lodgings of ſeveral 
ſtructures, ſurpaſſing the laſt ſquare hall, 
built upon the gates of communication. 
The gates through which we paſs'd, out 
of one court into another, were of a 
wonderful bigneſs, wide, high, and well 
proportion'd, made of white marble, 
whereof time had worn away the ſmooth- 
neſs and beauty. One of theſe courts was 
divided by a ſmall ſtream of water, over 
which are little bridges of white mar- 
ble. In ſhort the beauty of this palace 
conſiſts in a multitude of buildings, 
courts, and gardens, orderly placed, 
; where, 
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where, to ſay the truth, every thing is 
worth obſerving and wonderful. The 
emperor's throne was in the midſt of a 
great court. It aſcended ſquare, the firſt 
baſis being of an extraordinary bignels, 
and all hemm'd in with banniſters of 
white and very fine marble. Above the 
firſt landing-place or plain, which had 
ſuch another row of banniſters about it, 
was a ſecond in the ſame manner, but 
ſomewhat leſs in compaſs, and ſo it grew 
leſs to the fifth aſcent or plain, where 
was an admirable open room or galle- 
ry cover'd with gilt tiles, nd ſupported 
by ſtrong wooden pillars varniſh'd. In 
this place was the emperor's throne. 
Thoſe five orders of banniſters look'd 
mighty beautiful to my eye, eſpecially 
at that time when the ſun ſhining on 
them, they reflected its rays all about. 
The emperor was within that beauti- 
ful chamber or gallery, fitting after the 
Tartar manner, on a So//a, or floor rais'd 
above the reſt of the room three foot, 
and cover'd with a large carpet, which 
reach'd over all the pavement. He had 
by him books, ink, and pencils after the 
Chineſe manner, to write. His garment 
was of gold colour filk, embroider'd 
with dragons, two whereof very large 


Obeiſance were on his breaſt richly wrought. On 


made to 


his right and lefr, were ranks of eunuchs 
well clad, and without any weapons, 
their feet cloſe togerher, and their arms 
hanging. When we came to the door, 
we ran haſtily to the end of the room 
that was oppoſite to the emperor, and 
ſtanding both together, continu'd on our 
feet a moment, holding our arms right 
down by our ſides. At laſt kneeling, 
and lifting up our hands, join'd to our 
heads, ſo that our arms and elbows were 
of an equal height, we bow'd three times 
down to the ground, then riſing, we ſet 
our ſelves in the ſame poſture, as at firſt, 


and perform'd the ſame ceremoney, a 


ſecond, and a third time, till we were 
order'd to advance, and kneel down be- 
tore the emperor : By means of father 
Grimaldi, he ask'd me concerning the 
wars then carry'd on in Europe, and I 
anſwer'd to the beſt of my knowledge. 
Then he ask'd me whether I was a phy- 
ſician, or underſtood ſurgery 3 and un- 
derſtanding that was not my profeſſion, 
ask'd a third time, whether I had ſtudied 
mathematicks, or underſtood them. To 
which I anſwer'd in the negative, tho? 
in my younger years I had got ſome lit- 
tle ſmattering in them. For I had been 
forewarn'd by the fathers, that if I own'd 
I underſtood any of thoſe arts, or ſci- 
ences, he would keep me in his ſervice, 
and I had no mind to ſtay there. At 


of CHIN A. 


length he gave us our conge, and we re- 
tir'd without any ceremony. 

He was in the 43d year of his age, 
and the 35th of his reign; he is call'd, 
Cam-Hi, that is, The Peaceable. His 
ſtature is proportionable, his countenance 
comely, his eyes ſparkling, and ſome- 
what larger than generally his country- 
men have them; ſomewhat hawk-nos'd, 
and a little round at the point; he has 
ſome marks of the ſmall pox, yet they 
do not at all leſſen the beauty of his 
countenance. 

Tueſday the 8th, I went in a chair, 
which is dear in Peking, to ſee the city 
towards the eaſt quarter, and found every 
where very beautiful publick places, and 
rich ſhops. I went into the Tartar city, 
through the gate call'd Zien Muen, which 
is in the midſt of the wall that parts the 
two cities; the ſame Marcus Polus ſpeaks 
of, and which looks towards the king's 
apartments, and the great gate leading to 
them. And as the great gate of the im- 
peria] apartments 1s never open'd, but 
when the emperor goes out, ſo neither is 
this which anſwers to it in the city wall 
open'd, but only the other three are for 
the ſervice of the publick. There is a 
moſt beautiful row of banniſters before 
the gate of the imperial palace, which 
encloſes a ſpacious porch. 


The cold is very ſharp in Peking, and Climate 


5 Or Wea- 
tho* I be not very tender, yet I could On ths 


king. 


not go out till it was late, when the ſun 
had gather'd ſtrength ; for tho? it be in 
40 degrees wanting five minutes of lati- 
tude, it is exceſſive cold; father Grimaldi 
aſſuring me that it is not colder in Poland, 
in the latitude of 30 degrees, he having 
had experience of both places. This 
ſharpneſs in Peking proceeds from the 
nearneſs of the high mountains, which 


divide the great Tartary, from China ; 


yet the hardeſt weather is not at the 
time when I was there, but in January, 
the winter beginning in November, and 
continuing till the middle of March with- 
oat any rain at all. During which time, 
by means of the great froſt, there are 
brought out of the eaſtern Tartary, in- 
finite number of pheaſants, partridges, 
deer, wild boars, and other beaſts, with 
abundance of ſturgeon, all ſo frozen, 
that the beaſts will keep two or three 
months, and the pheaſants thirty days, 
and they are fo plentiful at that time, a 
buck, or a boar may be bought for a 
piece of eight, and a pheaſant 2 a half- 
royal, and a partridge for two grains of 
Naples- money. From March till the be- 
ginning of June is a perfect ſpring at Pe- 
king with little rain, but in June and 7 
ly, till the 10th of Auguſt, the rains are 

plentiful, 
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plentiful. This rain is neceſſary to waſh 


the ſtreets of all the mighty filth that ga- 
thers in them, for grave perſons are not 
aſham'd to eaſe themſelves in publick 
places. By reaſon of this great cold, all 
the women wear coifs and caps on their 
heads, whether they go in chairs or on 
horſeback ; and they have reaſon to do 
ſo, for I could ſcarce endure the weather, 
tho* I wore ſeveral furrs. The worſt 
thing here is the want of wood; and 
therefore they burn a ſort of mineral, 
dug out of the neighbouring mountains, 
like the Engliſb ſea-coal, which are noi- 
ſome to warm ones ſelf by, and therefore 
they only uſe them in the kitchin to dreſs 
victuals, chooſing rather to be without 
fire in their chambers, and num'd with 
cold. 
My arrival at Peking, gave the Jeſuits 
the ſame jealouſy, perſuading themſelves 
like thoſe of Canton, that I was ſent by 
the pope, to enquire underhand into all 
that had happened in China, on account 
of the conteſt between them and the vi- 
cars-apoſtolick ; and this the more, be- 
cauſe I was come to court without the em- 
peror's leave, and without their knowledge. 
Wedneſday the gth, I went in a chair to 
the French FJeſuits, who live within the 
x{t encloſure of the imperial palace. As 
I came in at the great gate, I ſaw a mul- 
titude of porters, hanging blew cloth 
to cloſe in the little allies oppoſite to 
the long court, and broad way that 
leads to the inner-wall, cauſing it to be 
well ſwept and clear'd. Asking why 
they did ſo, I was told, that it being the 
birth-day of the empreſs, dowager to 
the father of him now reigning, all the 
ladies of the city came to compliment 
her, and therefore all the paths that led 
to the court were enclos'd, that they 
might not. be ſeen, and the way was a- 
dorn'd as 1s uſual when the emperor goes 
abroad. In ſhort, having been merry 
with- the French fathers, as I return'd, 
I ſaw a number of fine calaſhes, cover'd 
with damask, and other ſtuffs of filk 
and gold, in which the ladies came. 
The fathers told me the ceremony was 
perform'd after this manner. The em- 
preſs aforeſaid, fate on a high throne, 
and the emperor went firſt with all her 
lons to begin the ceremony, bowing 
down his head, as he knelt nine times 
to the ground. Next came his wives, 
and concubines to do the ſame ; next the 
princes, and princeſſes of the blood, and 
the great ladies, and Mandarines of the 
court. This day the empreſs invites 
the emperor to dinner, and all that are 
there; the emperor eating on a table 
by himſelf on his throne, This I deli. 


ver upon hearſay, becauſe it is not to be 
leen. 


All the princes and Mandarines, who Ceren.. 
are at court, are oblig'd to perform the ny to th; 
ſame ceremony on the 1ft, 15th, and<Perw 


25th day of every moon ; about five * 


thouſand of them meeting in the lodgings, 
chambers, and halls, which are on the ſides 
of the court, before the ſouth gate. They 
are all richly clad, but after ſeveral man- 
ners according to their quality, known 
by the ſeveral beaſts and birds embroi- 
der'd on their garments. About break 
of day, the emperor fets out from the 
eleventh apartment, where he uſually re- 
ſides, and is brought in a chair by twelve 
eunuchs into the hall, where he ſeats him- 
ſelf on a rich throne rais'd in the mid- 
dle of it. Then an eunuch kneels be- 
fore the door, and ſays Falui; that is, 
let the heaven diſcharge its thunder; and 
preſently the bell rings, and the kettle- 
drums, and great drum of the palace 
are beaten, and trumpets and other in- 
ſtruments ſounded, all the gates being 
open'd at the ſame time, except tholc 
in the middle. Whilſt the noiſe conti- 
nues, they all range themſelves on both 
ſides ; that is, thoſe of the blood-roy- 
al, and the learned Mandarines on the 
eaſt ſide; and the lords who are not 
of the blood-royal, and Mandarines of 
the army, on the welt ſide. Then go- 
ing on in this order, two and two, they 
paſs through the leſſer gates, which are 
on the ſides of the greater; then goin 

up the ſteps, every one takes his pot 
according to his quality, before the 
great hall in places aſſign'd to every one 
of the nine orders of Mandarines, which 
are writ upon ſmall pillars, Being thus 
orderly rang'd on the two ſides of the 
court, facing one another, the noiſe of 
the inſtruments ceaſes, and all is very 
huſht ; the Cozais or cenſors carefully at- 
tending, that the function may be du- 
ly perform'd and every man do his du- 
ty. Then the maſter of the ceremonies, 
who kneels in the middle of the ſtairs 
of the great hall, ſpeaks to the empe- 
ror to this effect, Moſt high and pow- 
erful prince, our ſovereign lord, all 
the princes of the blood, and great lords, 
all the learned and military Mandarines 
are here now ready to pay the duty they 
owe you. Then, ſtanding up, he goes to 
the eaſt ſide, and lifting up his voice a- 
gain, ſays to them, Pai-pan, that is, or- 
der your ſelves; and immediately every 
one ſettles his garment, and compoſes 
his perſon. Then he again ſays, Shiven- 
xin, that is, turn your ſelves, and they 
turn towards the imperial hall. Then 
he bids them kneel down, and ſays Ru. 
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teu, that is, touch the ground with your to view another part of the city, where Grusrit 
heads; and ſo they continue, till he ſays, I ſaw ſomething curious, for there was 195. 


| 


Kilai, that is riſe, Next he ſays, 27, 
that is, bow your arms, joining the hands, 
and lifting them above the head, then 
lower them to the knee. Which done, 
he fays, as you were at firſt, for the 
monoſyllable Je alone, ſignifies this ſort 
of obeiſance. Having perform'd this ce- 
remony three times, they all kneel, and 
then he cries Reuteu, touch the ground 
with your heads. T/ai-keu-teu, touch it 
a ſecond time; Yzu-keu-teu, touch the 
third time. They, the two firſt times 
they do it, ſay in a low voice Yan-ſui, 
that is, ten thouſand years; but the 
third time they ſay YVan-fui, Van-ſui, ten 
thouſand years, ten thouſand thouſands 
of years; for ten thouſand years 1s the 
emperor's name. 

This ceremony being perform'd, the 
maſter of the ceremonies ſays again, 
Kilai, riſe ; Shievenxin, turn your ſelves, 
and they turn to one another. At laſt he 
fays to them, Quiean, place your ſelves 
in order, and they return to their places 
in rank and file. Then he kneels again, 
and with the ſame reſpect ſays, Shiaoypt, 
that is, moſt powerful lord, the ceremo- 
nies of this ſubmiſſion due to you are 
perform'd. Then all the inſtruments 
found again, and the king comes down 
from his throne, and returns to his a- 
partment. The great men and Manda- 
rines withdraw; and at the middle-gate, 
take off the garments of ceremony they 
had put on when they came to the pa- 
lace, which differ from their ordinary ap- 
parel, and are much richer z but muſt 
not be yellow, which by the Chineſe. is 
counted the king of colours, becauſe like 
the colour of gold, which is the king of 
metals; and therefore they ſay that on- 
ly belongs to the emperor, who appears 
in that habit in publick, with abundance 
of dragons embroider'd on it. Some- 
times the emperor excuſes the Manda- 
7:nes who are buſy about the important 
affairs of the kingdom from this trouble- 
ſome ceremony. 

Murſday the 10th, I went in a chair 


publick mourning and rejoycing along 


one and the fame ſtreet; a wedding, 
and a funeral happening to paſs by at 


the ſame time. The funeral was thus. A funeral. 


Firſt went the colours and banners of 
ſilk, and colour*d-paper, the ſtatues of 
the dead, horſes, and monſters carry'd 
by ſeveral people in good order. Others 
beat a braſs drum, and the Bonzes braſs 
plates, bells, and other inſtruments, at- 
ter whom was carry'd the corps in a 
coffin on a bier cover'd with white cloth. 
The male kindred went before the corps 
weeping, the women follow'd in very 
ſmall calaſhes, all clad in white, that 
being the colour for mourning in China, 
and the neighbouring kingdoms of Co- 
chinchina and Tuntin. But this is when 
any one dies in the city, that the obſe- 
quies being perform'd there, he is car- 
ry'd to be bury'd; but if he dies out 
of it, of whatever degree or quality he 
be, it is not allow'd to bring him into 
the city, they looking upon it as a very 
bad omen. 


The manner of the wedding is almoſt A wed- 
like that of the funeral, as to the inſtru- ding. 


ments that ſound. Several perſons go be- 
fore on foot and on horſeback with co- 
lours, and banners, according to the bride- 
groom's 2 Then comes the bride 
in a cloſe chair or calaſh adorn'd with frin- 
ges, or laces and ſilk embroidery in great 
ſtate, but ſhe cannot be ſeen. 

I went out at the gate of the Chineſ⸗ 
city, and went a league about the wall, 
to ſee whether it differ'd from the walls 
of the other cities of China, and found it 
to be of the ſame ſort, being in a great 
meaſure made of brick, with a wet ditch 
about it forty foot wide, the wall it ſelf 
twenty foot thick, and rampard after the 
manner of our ſtrong places in Europe. 
The curtins are defended by large ſquare 
towers about a bow-ſhot diſtant from one 
another ; but the towers of the new city 
are ſet thinner, and the walls are weaker, 
and not ſo high. 


CHAP. IL 
A ſhort Journey to ſee the great Wall of China, and a Deſcription of it. 


Eing ſo near to that ſo famous wall, 
I had the curioſity to ſee it, and 
therefore went upon Friday 11th, to the 
French fathers to provide for my jour- 
ney. They told me it would be dange- 
rous to go where the paſſage was guard- 
. becauſe the guards would be jealous 
o. IV. 


of a foreigner; but that I might go to 
that part next the mountains where there 
were no ſoldiers. They were ſo kind 
as to find one to bear me company the 
next day, and ſo I return'd home. On 
Saturday 12th, I ſet out on horſeback be- 
times, and travelPd that day 35 miles, 
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day the 13th, having travell'd twenty miles 
of mountain-way, we came to the foot of 
the mountain, x 6h which the wall runs, 
and there being no going to it on horſe- 
back, I was forced to alight, and go four 
miles on foot with much trouble, being 
guided by the fellow that hir'd the horſes, 
my ſervant ſtaying with them. 

The wall in ſome places is fifteen foot 
high, in others twenty; but in the vallies 
it is much higher and thicker, for ſix hor- 
ſes may eaſily go a-breaſt on it. The 
ſtructure 1s all of large burnt bricks, and 
few ſtones, and at certain diſtances there 
are ſtrong ſquare towers, about two bow- 
ſhot from one another, which cont1- 
nue all the length of the wall to the fea. 
Where the paſſes of the country are eaſi- 
eſt, and moſt expos'd, there are ſeveral 
works ſtanding thick together, as rave- 
lins, and baſtions, to ſecure them. This 
wonderful wall begins in the province of 
Kiamſi, and runs to the eaſt ſea, and 
above half a league into it, becauſe of 
its ſhallowneſs ; 70 that it is judg'd to be 
four hundred and five Spaniſh leagues in 
length, taken in a ſtreight line, and five 
hundred as the building winds along val- 
leys and mountains. There are abun- 
dance of little doors and ſtairs for the 
multitude of ſoldiers that guard the towers, 
for the ſafety of the kingdom, to go up 
to them. 

Almoſt all China being parted from 
Tartary by the mountains, which run 
between them, the great wall is rais'd 
leſs on the mountains, and more in the 
valleys, as need requires; yet not ſo 
as to be every where upon a level, as 
ſome would make us believe ; it being 
impoſſible to raiſe it to that height in 
the deep valleys, as to equal the higheſt 
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mountains. So that when that wall is 
ſaid to be prodigiouſly high, the mcan- 
ing is no other, but that it is built up- 
on very high places; for of it ſelf it is 
not ſo high as the walls of their cities, 
nor is it of an equal breadth in all parts. 
Almoſt all the ſtructure, as has been 
ſaid, is of brick, ſo well built, that it 
does not only laſt, but looks new, af 
ter ſeveral ages, as if it were new, ex- 
cept only ſome few ruins, which the 
Tartars do not mind to repair. It is a- 
bove eighteen hundred years ſince the em- 
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peror Aiboam-ti caus'd it to be built a- 


gainſt the incurſions of the Tartars. This 
was one of the greateſt, and moſt extra- 
vagant works that ever was undertaken. 
In prudence the Chineſe ſhould have ſe- 
cur'd the moſt dangerous paſſes : Bur 
what I thought moſt ridiculous, was to 
ſee the wall run up to the top of a vaſt 
high and ſteep mountain, where the birds 
would hardly build, much leſs the Tar- 
tar horſe climb, to break into the coun- 
try. And if they conceited thoſe people 
could make their way climbing the clifts 
and rocks, it was certainly a great fol- 
ly to believe their fury could be ſtop'd 
by ſo low a wall. I was aſtoniſh'd to 
conſider they ſhould have ſuch excellent 


workmen, to draw up ſo many mate- 


rials for building, and make uſe of them ; 
which could not be done without a valt 
charge and labour, and in a conſidera- 
ble ſpace of time. It is reported, That 
under the Chineſe emperors, this wall was 
guarded by a million of ſoldiers ; at pre- 
ſent the emperor being ſovereign of a 
great part of Tartary, he only keeps good 
garriſons on the weakeſt paſtes. Monday 
the 1 4th, I return'd the ſame way I came, 
and was at Peking on Tueſday the 15th, 
before night. 


C HAF. N 
How the Emperor of China appears in Publick. 


O Wedneſday the 16th, I was in fa- 
ther Pereira's apartment, when or- 
der was brought him from the palace, 
to go fix the clock of the country-houſe, 
becauſe the emperor was to go thither 
very ſoon, where he diverts himſelf 
half the year. It is calPd, Shian-Sciun- 
Tuen ;, Yuen, ſignifying a garden; Sciun, 
always; and Sbian, ſpring ; that is, The 
arden where there 1s continual ſpring. 
t conſiſts of fine little houſes, ſeparated 
from one another, like thoſe of our Car- 
thuſians, with gardens and fountains af- 
ter the Chineſe manner. Thurſday the 17th, 
the French fathers told me the emperor 


would go the next day to his country- 
houſe, and I might ſee the manner of it 
from their houſe, or any place near it, 
and accordingly on Friday the 18th, I was 
conducted by a ſervant of theirs to ſee 
that majeſtick proceſſion, which began an 
hour after ſun-riſing. 

Firſt march'd about 2000 ſoldiers and 
ſervants, after whom follow'd about 
twenty women in cloſe calaſhes. Next, 
came the king attended by the princes 
of the blood, and Mandarines. He was 
on horſeback, plainly clad in a garment 
of gold colour, embroider'd with dra- 
gons all over, but more particularly 5 
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the breaſt, where were two very large 
ones. On his Mauſo, or Tartar-cap was 
a rich jewel. 

Sometimes the emperor goes abroad in 
a chair carry'd by thirty two men, who 
contrive it ſo ingeniouſly, that all equally 
bear a part of the burden: Beſides four 
others, who ſupport the chair on every 
ſide. I thought this publick appearance 
very ſtately; and believe it will be ac- 
ceptable to the reader, to deſcribe in this 

lace, a more ſolemn manner of going 
abroad of the emperor of China, when 
he goes to ſacrifice, or perform ſome 
other publick function, attended by ſeve- 
ral thouſands, and therefore the draught 
of it is here inſerted. 


1. Firſt go 24 men with great drums in 
two files, twelve and twelve. 

2, 24 Trumpets, twelve on a fide. 
Theſe are made of a wood they call 
Utum-xu, which is of great value in 
China. They are above three foot 
long, and almoſt a ſpan diameter, at 
the mouth ſhap'd like a bell. They are 
adorn'd with rims of gold, and ſuit 
with the noiſe of the drums. 

3. 24 Staves, twelve on each ſide, about 
eight ſpans, or two yards long, curi- 
ouſly wrought with red varniſh, and 
adorn'd with leaves of gold. 

4. 100 Halberds, fifty on a fide, the 
iron of them like a creſcent. 

5. 100 Maces of gilt wood, fifty on 
each ſide, as long as a ſpear. 

6. Two royal lances, calPd Caſi, cover'd 
with red varniſh, and gilt at the ends. 

7. 400 Great lanthorns curiouſly wrought, 
and richly adorn'd. 

8. 400 Torches well wrought, and made 
of a ſort of wood, which keeps long 
lighted, and ſhines bright. 

9. Twenty lances adorn'd below the 
ſpear, ſome with filk firinges of ſe- 
veral colours, and others with the tails 
of panthers, and other beaſts. 

10. 24 Colours, on which the ſigns of 
the zodiack are painted, which the Chi- 
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we do into twelve. 


11. 56 Colours, on which are the fifty SV 


ſix conſtellations, to which the Chi- 
neſe reduce all the ſtars. 

12. 200 Great fans upon long ſtaves, 
gilt and painted with ſeveral figures, 
as dragons, birds, the ſun, Sc. 

13. 24 Umbrelloes richly adorn'd, twelve 
on each ſide. 

14. Eight ſorts of utenſils the emperor 
commonly makes uſe of, as the towel, 
gold baſon and ewre, and others. 

15. 500 Gentlemen belonging to the 
emperor, richly clad. 

16. Ten horſes as white as ſhow, with 
the bridles and faddles adorn'd with 
gold, pearls and precious ſtones. 

17. 1000 Men, 500 on each fide, call'd 
Flao-gue, that is, foot ſoldiers,” clad in 
red, embroider'd with flowers, and 
ſtars of gold and filver, and caps 
adorn'd with long feathers. 

18. Eight ftandards of eight ſeveral co- 
lours, as yellow, blue, white, c. 
denoting, the eight generals of the em- 
pire, one being calPd general of the 
yellow ſtandard, another of the blue, 
Sc. and every one of them commands 
100000 men. 

19. The emperor carry'd in an open 
chair, as was ſaid before, by thirty 
two men, and ſupported by four 
others on the ſides. 

20. The princes of the blood, petty 
kings, and a great number of lords, 
richly clad, in file according their 
quality. 

21. Servants to the aforeſaid petty kings 
and princes of the blood. 

22. The 2000 learned and military 
Mandarines richly clad. 

23. A great coach drawn by 8 horſes. 

24. Two ſtately chariots, each drawn 
by two great elephants. 

25. Tartar ſoldiers. 


See Cut Number I. Page 307. 


. 
The Religions in the Empire of China. 


Here are ſeveral religions profeſs'd 

in the empire of China, according 

to the variety of people in it. To be- 
gin with the emperor, he being a Tar- 
tar, follows the idolatry of his nation, 
which as in the main it agrees with the 
religion of the Chineſe and Japoneſe, 
yet they all differ in ſets, wherein the 
Tartars do not agree among themſelves, 


much leſs with the Chineſe and Cochin- 
chineſe, as neither they do among them- 
ſelves. This difference ariſes from the 
ſeveral idols, which every one takes for 
his tutelar god. The Tar/ars of great 
Tartary adore a deity, they call Natagai, 
whom they eſteem the god of the earth, 
and they have ſo great a veneration for 
him, that no man is without his image 

in 
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neſe divide into twenty four parts, as Gu 
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Gem: in his houſe; and being perſuaded that 
1695. Natagai had a wife, they place her on 
his left, with little idols before them, 


; The great 
prielt or 
ama. 


as if they were their children. They 
pay adoration, and make obeiſance to 
them, eſpecially when they are going to 
dinner or ſupper, anointing the mouths 
of the images with the fat of the meat 
that is dreſs'd, and lay ſome of their 
dinner or ſupper at the door, believing 
they feed on 1t. 

1 here is a much more impious, and 
ridiculous adoration paid by the Tartars 
to a living man, whom they call Lama, 
that is, great-prieſt, or prieſt of 3 
becauſe from him, as the ſource, they re- 
ceive all the grounds of theit religion, 
or idolatry, and therefore they give him 


the name of eternal father. This man 


is ador'd as a deity, not only by the 
inhabitants of the place, but by all the 
kings of Tartary, who own a ſubjection 
to him in matters of religion, and there- 
fore not only they, but their people go 
in pilgrimage with conſiderable gifts to 
adore him, as a true and living god. 
He, as a great favour, ſhews himſelf in 
a dark place of his palace, adorn'd with 
gold and ſilver, and lighted by ſeveral 
hanging lamps; fitting upon a cuſhion 
of cloth of gold, on a place rais'd from 
the ground, and cover'd with fine car- 
pets. Then they all proſtrate themſelves 
flat on the ground, and humbly kiſs his 
foot. Hence he is calPd father of fa- 
thers, high prieſt, prieſt of * and 
eternal father; for the prieſts who are 
the only perſons that attend and wait 
upon him on all occaſions, make the 
ſimple ſtrangers believe wonders of his 
ſanctity. And that he may be thought 


immortal when he dies, they ſeek out 


throughout all the kingdom for one ve- 
ry like him, and having found one, place 
him on the throne, and by that means 
make all the kingdom hold it as an ar- 
ticle of faith (they being all ignorant of 
the impoſture, ) that the eternal father roſe 
again out of hell after ſeven hundred 
vears, and has liv'd ever ſince, and will 
live to eternity; which is ſo deeply im- 
printed in the minds of thoſe barbarous 
people, that no man among them makes 
the leaſt doubt of it, and they adore him 
ſo blindly, that he thinks himſelf com- 
pleatly happy, who has the fortune to 
get the leaſt bit of his excrement, which 
1s bought at a great rate ; believing, that 
wearing it about their necks in a gold 
box, as the great lords uſe to do, it is 
a ſure defence againſt all evils, and an 
antidote againſt all diſeaſes; and there 
are thoſe who out of devotion put ſome 
of 1r into their meat. This living deity 


is of ſuch great authority throughout all 
Tartary, that no king is crown'd till he 
has ſent ambaſſadors, with rich preſents, 
to obtain the great Lama's bleſſing, for 
a happy and proſperous government. 
His reſidence is in the kingdom of Ba- 
rantola, or Laſſa, where he aſſumes the 
regal dignity, tho? he takes nothing upon 
him of the government, contenting him- 
ſelf with the honour, living quietly and 
E. and leaving the care of the 
ingdom to another, whom they call De- 
va, or Dena; which is the reaſon they 
ſay there are two kings in Barantola. 


In Peking there is a great temple with- Temple of 
in the palace of theſe religious Lama's, Lamas 


It is call'd Lamatien, that is, the tem- 
ple of Lama; and was built by the fa- 
ther of the emperor now reigning, out 
of policy, and to pleaſe his mother, 
the daughter of a petty king of the 
weſtern Tartars, who was much affect- 
ed to the Lama's. On a hill like a ſu- 
gar-loaf made by hand, of great ſtones 
carry'd from the ſea, is a round tower 
of twelve ſtories handfomely built, and 
of a wonderful heighth ; about which, 
on the top, are many ſmall bells, which 
being ſhaken by the wind, ring night and 
day. The temple is large, built in the 
middle of the hill on the ſouth ſide. The 
dwellings and cells of the Lama's are on 
the eaſt and weſt. The idol on the altar 
is like a naked ruſtick man, like the 
god Priapus of the antients, nor is it 
ador'd by any but the Lama's and 
weſtern Tartars ; the eaſtern Tartars and 
Chineſe abhorring it. I ſaw ſeveral La- 
ma's in Peking, and their habit is ſingu- 
lar, for they wear a yellow miter, a white 
gown tuck*d up backwards, a red girdle, 
and a tunick of a gold colour, and a 
purſe hanging from their waſte ; ſo that 
their garment is much like that the apo- 
ſtles are painted in. 

The principal idol they adore in that 
kingdom of Laſſa, or Barantola, is Me- 
nipe made of nine human heads in the 
form of a cone ; before which they of- 
fer ſacrifice, and place meat to gain the 
favour of the idol. They uſe beads, 
letting one drop every time they fay, 


 Mempe, ſave us. The malice and deceit 


of the devil has caus'd a horrid and exe- 
crable cuſtom to be us'd in that king 
dom of Barantola, and that of Tangas. 
They chuſe a luſty lad, or boy, whom 
they impower at certain times of the 
yur to kill, with weapons he has given 

im to that purpoſe, whomſoever he 
meets, of any ſect, or condition what- 
ſoever. To thoſe that are ſo ſlain they 
afterwards pay eternal honours, eſteem- 
ing them moſt happy, as being er 
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fic'd to their goddeſs Menipe, The boy 
arm'd with a bow and arrows, and ſci- 
miter, and ſtuck round with banners, 
at a certain time appointed by the devil, 
to whom he is devoted, goes out of 
doors, like one diſtracted, and running 
about the ſtreets and publick places, 
kills whom he meets, and no oppoſition 
muſt be made againſt him. In the lan- 
guage of the country they call him Buth, 
that 1s, killer. 

The Mahometan religion has alſo made 
ſo great a progreſs in China, being 
brought in by the Tartars of the greater 
Tartary, who come to ſettle there, that 
father Grimaldi told me there were two 
millions of people that profeſs'd it. "Theſe 
came in through the eaſtern Tartary, be- 
ing calPd in by the Chineſe, to expel 
the weſtern Tartars call'd Eluth, who in 
former ages reign'd in China. 

The religion of the Chineſe may be 
reduced to three principal ſects. One 
of the Literati, or learned ; the ſecond 
of Lanzu, and the third that of the com- 
monalty. That of the learned 1s or- 
dain'd, and directed to two principal 
ends, the one the publick good of the 
kingdom, the advancement whereof is 
its whole aim. The other the particu- 
lar proſperity of every man of them, 
to be procur'd or purchas'd by the merit 
of virtuous actions according to the 
dictates of reaſon, improv'd and made 
perfect by moral philoſophy, wherein 
they take ſo much pains to advance them- 
ſelves. And becauſe to honour thoſe 
that deſerve well (whether it be a depth 
of nature, as to fathers, or other ſu- 
periors, or to thoſe who merit it by vir- 
tue) is very beneficial to the publick ; 
the hopes of reward being a great en- 
couragement to take pains ; and for as 
much as this is very beneficial to pri- 
vate perſons, children being taught the 
love and reſpect they owe to their pa- 
rents, whom they ſo often ſee offer up 
at the tombs of their predeceſſors, tears, 
preſents, the prayers of Bonzes, and 
whatever elſe 1s proper to honour the 


duſt, and comfort the ſpirit: Therefore 


all theſe ceremonies of theirs are poli- 
rical actions for the good of the living, 
to give them good inſtructions, and not 
regarding the dead, as if they could be 
beneficial to them. So that theſe cere- 
monies are not neglected by them, tho? 
they do not believe the immortality of 
the ſoul ; becauſe, beſides the publick 
damage that would enſue, it people 
were us'd to live at all their liberty, 
without the check or fear of another 
life, they would in a great meaſure 


hurt themſelves, teaching their own 
Vor, IV. 
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children not to uſe thoſe expreſſions of Gewerrr 

reſpect and love to them, which they 1695. 

ſhould ſee them deny their parents. 8 
Yet it is true, that the wiſer ſort 

thinking it intolerable on the one hand, 

to believe that men and beaſts are equal 

as to length of life, nay that there ſhould 

be brutes that live longer, ſome an age, 

and perhaps ſome more; and on the 

other ſide not thinking that immortality 

is the natural property of the ſoul, but 

a reward of merit; they have hereupon 

found out a new ſort of philoſophy, ve- 

ry like that of the antient Stoicts, which 

is, that virtue is a quality that partakes 

ſomewhat of the divine being, able to 

remove all that is corruptible out of the 

ſoul where it reſides, and conſequently 

the mortal part, and to ſubtilize it to 

ſuch a degree, that it may no longer be 

in a condition to ſuffer from that water 

to which it 1s united, but not incorporat- 

ed; and that thus when parted from the 

body, it is united to God, and like a 

graft ſet upon a tree, has the ſame im- 

mortal life with him. On the contra- 

ry, ſay they, vice, by its natural malig- 

nity and infection, ſo corrupts and loads 

the ſoul, intangling it with the fleſh, that 

it lives by the A and with the fleſh, 

dies and corrupts. In ſhort, theſe Li- 

terati or learned Chineſe are mere atheiſts, 

and believe there is neither reward, nor 

puniſhment in the other world ; and that 

the ſoul freed from the priſon of the 

body, returns to nothing, from which 

it came, after the ſame manner as the 

wind. And therefore they make it their 

buſineſs to have the enjoyment of this 

world, with ſo many wives (which they 

approve of as neceſſary for peopling 

the kingdom) with having the manage- 

ment of the government, and with rich- 

es, which they endeavour to gather by 

unlawful means: To ſpeak the truth, it 

is rather an univerſity of Leterati, or 

learned men, call'd Tuckiao, than a pa- 

gan religion; for as much as they have 

no temples, nor prieſts, nor idols, nor 

ſacrifices, nor ſacred rites. 5 
The proper temple of the learned is This is a 

that of Confucius, prince of the Chineſe qu gion ,, 

philoſophers, which temple, by a publick his former 

ordinance of the kingdom, is built in aſſertion, 

every city, in ſome place above that that they 

where the ſchools are, with extraordinary me 

ns, 8 : ples. 

charge. There his dictates are written, e. 

or elſe his name on a great board in 

golden letters, with ſeveral ſtatues of his 

diſciples by him, whom the Chineſe wor- 

ſhip as inferior deities. Here all the 

Mandarines, doctors, and batchelors, 

meet every new and full moon to wor- 

ſhip, and do homage to their maſter 

Kkkk Con- 
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people of a meaner condition than they, 


Confucius with humble genuflexions ; after 
the ſame manner as the Agyptians on the 
firſt day of the month Thoth celebrated 
the ſolemnity of their god, Mercury. 

The ſecond ſet is call'd of Lawzuy, or 
of Li-lao-kun, introduced by a philoſo- 
pher of that name, who liv'd in the time 
of Confucius. They feign he was in his 
mothers womb eighty years, before he 
was born; for which reaſon he 1s calPd 
Lata, that is, Old Philoſopher. He 
teaches, that the ſovereign God is cor- 
poreal, and governs the other deities, 
as a king does his ſubjects, wherein 
theſe ſeem to agree with the Sloicks. 
He promiſes mighty effects of chimi- 
{try (whence ſome judge him to have 
been the inventer of it) perſuading his 
followers, that by means of a certain 
drink, men may become immortal. 
His diſciples alſo attribute to him art- 
magick, and this helliſh art in a ſhort 
time became the only ſcience of perſons 
of quality, every one applying himſelf 
to it, in hopes to avoid death ; and the 
women either out of curioſity, or in 
hopes to prolong their lives, gave them- 
ſelves up to all manner of extravagan- 
cies and impieties. Thoſe who made 
this pernicious doctrine their peculiar 

rofeſſion were call'd Tren-ſe, that is, 
2323 doctors; to whom the em- 
perors gave houſes to live in commu— 
nity, and built temples in ſeveral pla- 
ces, in honour of their maſter. The 
prieſts of this ſect, particularly employ 
themſelves in expelling the devils out 
of houſes, by means of exorciſms, or 
faſtning horrid monſters to the walls, 
drawn with ink, and this with ſuch a 
hideous noiſe, that it makes the very 
devils remove. Theſe naked fellows 
do alſo pretend to the power of procu- 
ring rain, or fair weather at pleaſure, 
, of diverting private and 28 
calamities. This ſect at preſent has but 
few followers, the other two being moſt 
univerſal. 

The third ſet, is that of the com- 
mon ſort, or of the Bonzes, who have 
idols, and deities repreſented in ſtrange 
and monſtrous figures; and among the 
reſt thoſe two ſo famous throughout all 
the eaft, viz. Amida, and Shiaca. It is 
the principle of theſe, quite contrary to 
that of the learned, to take no care of 
the publick, and only mind themſelves. 


They allow the ſoul's immortality after 
the death of the body, and that it is 
a reward or puniſhment according as 
every one has deſerv'd. They commend 
a fingle life, and virginity, ſo far as 
ro condemn matrimony at leaſt by infe- 
rence: And therefore, as there are no 


ſo there are none more beaſtly and abo- 
minable for all brutal filth; and ſo they 
mix with one another, worſe than the 
moſt filthy animals. 

They tell us this pernicious ſect came 
out of Indoſtan after this manner, as is 
found in the hiſtories of the learned 
Chineſe. In the year ſixty five, after the 
birth of Chriſt, the emperor Mim-Ji, 
the ſeventeenth of the fifth family call'd 
Han, reign'd in China. The ſhape of a 
holy hero appear'd to him in a dream, 
and being further perſuaded by the words 
of Confucius that in the weſt there was a 
juſt man, not being able to go himſelf, 
he ſent Caichim, and Cuitim his ambal- 
ſadors, to find the holy man, and the 
holy-law. Theſe coming to an iſland, 
not far from the red-ſea, and not ha- 
ving the courage to go any further, re- 
turn'd with an idol and ſtatue of a man 
call'd Foe, who had liv'd in India five 
hundred years before Confucius, and 
brought his accurſed religion into China. 
They had been happy and deſerved well 
of their country, it inſtead of that plague, 
they had brought the ſaving doctrine of 
Ehriſt, which at that time was preach'd 
by St. Thomas the apoſtle in India. 

The Chineſe embracing this curſed 
doctrine, by degrees fell off from that 
of their anceſtors, which was not al- 
together ſo impious, and at length in 
contemning all religion, are fallen into 
downright atheiſm. This maſter of ido- 
latry left two ſorts of doctrine, the 
one, That all things come from and re- 
turn to nothing, which they call the in- 
ferior doctrine, and its followers are 
atheiſts; the other exterior, adapted to 
deceive the ignorant multitude. The 
learned, as has been ſaid, follow the firſt 
of theſe, placing all their happineſs in 
this life, in the enjoyment of wealth, 
and many women, and ruling over the 
people; for they allow the ſoul to be 
mortal. And . are ſo fix'd in their 
way, that ſome Spaniſh miſſioners of the 
order of St. Francis told me, that in a 
diſpute, certain Mandarines were not a- 
ſham'd to own, that they neither believ'd 
in God, nor the idols, but only in Con- 


fucius ; but they believe, if they act juſt- 


ly, God will reward them in this world, 
and puniſh them if they do ill. If they 
ever build Pagods, or ſacrifice to their 
idols, it is only out of ſelf-intereſt to 
obtain their own ends; which if they fail 
of, they ſoon forſake the Pagods, and 
caft down the idols, puniſhing them as 
Ws rr in not returning the favours 
beſtow'd on them. They will have it, 


that this maſter of the two aforeſaid 
ſects 
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ſects was a petty king, whoſe name was 
San-Vuang, and his mothers Mo-ge:fu-giu; 
who by the means of abundance of ſeem- 
ing miracles, drew the admiration of the 
people, and endeavour'd to be own'd as 
a God. He dy'd at ſeventy nine years 
of age; and having ſettled idolatry in his 
life-time, endeavour'd to promote atheiſm 
at his death, declaring that in all his diſ- 
courſes, he ſpoke enigmatically; that all 
things came out of nothing, and would 
return to nothing; and that there was the 
end of all our hopes. 

In this ſect of the Bonzes there ſeem 
to have been ſome myſteries and ceremo- 
nies of our holy faith intermix'd, which 
perhaps might be learnt from the preach- 
ing of the apoſtles St. Thomas, and St. 
Bartholomew, who ſpread it towards 
thoſe parts. For —_ have one God in 
three perſons, repreſented by an idol 
with three heads; a virgin, mother of 
a God, having her ſtatue with a child 
in her arms; they allow of heaven and 
hell, and the enjoyment or pain ſuitable 
to the deſert; they commend virgini- 
ty, and profeſs it ; they uſe faſting and 
pennance; they obſerve voluntary po- 
verty 3 they ſpeak in praiſe of forſaking 
the world, and flying to deſerts to live 
in contemplation, or living in commu- 
nity in monaſteries ; they pray by choirs, 
reciting ſomething after the manner of 
the roſary; they wear prieſtly gar- 
ments, and grant indulgences. Yet their 
religion is intermix'd with ſo many fa- 
bles and lies, that it has ſcarce any 
reſemblance left of chriſtianity z for 
they allow the tranſmigration of ſouls ; 
— believe that when any perſon dies, 
the ſoul continues three days in the 
country, that it may be try'd by the 
ſpirit Tuſun (who is publickly expos'd 
and worſhip'd on the roads.) For this 
reaſon they repair to the Bonzes with 
money and preſents, carrying them pa- 

r for the clerk, and money to bribe 
the idol, that he may be favourable in 
the tryal. Thus deceiv'd by the Bon- 
zes, they offer in the Pagods ſeveral par- 
cels of red, filver, and gilt paper, burn- 
ing moſt of it, as believing that which 
is gilt will turn to gold, and that which 
is ſilver'd into filver, to ſerve the dead 
in the other world. After the three us, 
they ſay the ſoul appears before the ſpi- 
rit of the city, whoſe name is Ch1n- 
guan (it being probable that the faid 
ſoul has been in the city) who takes in- 
formation of what he did in the city, 
within the ſpace of five days, during 
which time the kindred of the party de- 
ceas'd follow the Bonzes, that by their 
prayers they may gain the judges fa- 
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patch'd. After theſe examinations, they 
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ſay the ſoul goes to hell (whither, ac 


cording to their opinion, good and bad 
muſt go) and there the cauſe is again 
heard over in ten ſeveral courts, cal- 
led Jeu-guan, the ſoul ſtaying ſeveral 
days at every one of them, that ac- 
cording to the good or evil, it ap- 
pears to have done, the tranſmigration 
may be appointed either into the body 
of a man, or beaſt. I know not how 
they came at firſt by this notion of 
tranſmigration, or whether they had 
it from the Agyptians, the Chaldeans, 
or the Druids, who, as Cæſar, and Lu- 
can will have it, invented it to infuſe 
courage, and a contempt of death into 
mankind ; from whom alſo Pythagoras is 
ſaid to have learnt and brought it into 
Italy. Before tranſmigration, the CEi- 
neſe will have it, that the ſoul which 
has been judg'd, muſt paſs over the 
bridge of Kin inkiau, that is, of filver 
and gold ; where guard being kept, 
money mult be given them, as well as at 
the aforeſaid courts, that they may not 
ſtop it ; for if the ſoul falls over the 
bridge, it remains for ever in the ri- 
ver of flames, and if when paſs'd over, 
it can find a flower they call Lienxoa, 
the fruit whereof is call'd Lanuſa, then 
it will become a perſon of wealth and 
plenty. By theſe fables, the Bonzes get 
money and the goods of the poor ido- 
laters 3 and they are ſo obſtinate in their 
opinion of tranſmigration, that they ſay, 
the European miſſioners, like officers 
that raiſe forces, go to China to get 
men, and baptiſe the Chineſe to tranſ- 
migrate them into Europeans, to people 
our countries. 


From theſe three ſets have ſprung Vat num. 
many others, in proceſs of time, and ber of Pa- 
an incredible number of idols, which C, and 


are not only to be ſeen in their temples, 
but in all publick places, ſtreets, ſhips, 
and houſes ; wherein they alſo imitate 
the Afgyprians, who were infamous for 
their multiplicity of idols. There were 
counted to be four hundred and eighty 
of the moſt famous temples, moſt fre- 
uented for their wealth, ſtructure, and 
the falſe miracles pretended to be wrought 
by their idols. In which, and the reſt 
throughout the empire, there dwell three 
hundred and fifty thouſand Bonzes that 
have patents; and if we would reckon 
thoſe that have no patents from Manda- 
rines, they will riſe to a million ; there 
being within the city of Peking only ten 
thouſand ſix hundred ſixty eight Bonzes 


who have no wives, and are call'd Ho- 
xam, and five thouſand twenty two mar- 
4 ry'd, 


Bones. 


; 
- 
| 
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GemeLLiry'd, as father Magallaens writes in his 
1695. account of China. 


The idol 
protector 
of cities. 


Of the 
ſoldiers. 


C hineſe 
pilgri- 
mage. 


This multitude of idols proceeds from 
the erecting of ſtatues to men, who for 
ſome memorable action of theirs, have 
deſerv*d well of their country, and gain'd 
great reputation among the people fo 
deſerving Statues and Pagods ; as alſo 
from their opinion that there are parti- 
cular ſpirits in the woods, hills, rivers, 
and ſeas, to whom they erect and conſe- 
crate ſtatues. Nevertheleſs, the chief idol 
they adore is call'd Gian-boang, of the 
family of Chiang, who liv'd when China 
was rul'd by the family of Sung, who 
gave it the title of en or rather 
king Hoey-chiung cannoniz'd it by this 
name. Before this idol were the other 
three famous ones, which are ador'd here, 
united, and calPd Sin- Sing, and by the 
learned Sau- hoang. Beſides which, there 
are five other kings, idols, mention'd in 
the hiſtory Tung-kien, and call'd Aao- Hao, 
Suon-hiu, Tygiao, Tyxun, and Tyko, by 
vl of preference call'd ii, that is, five 

ings. 

The hiſtory Su- xi-xay- ching mentions 
three very antient, but fabulous, the firſt 
call'd Tieng-hoang; the ſecond, Ty-hoang ; 
the third, Giu-hoang ; ſaying, the firſt had 
twelve brothers, and each of them liv'd 
eighteen thouſand years. That the ſecond 
had eighteen, who liv'd the fame time; 
and that the third had nine, who all go- 
vern'd the empire, the ſucceſſors of each 
of them continuing to the 150th genera- 
tion. 

The moſt univerſal idol is that they 
call Chin-xuan, the protector of towns 
and cities, every one of them having a 
Pagod with this idol, which is repreſented 
with horſes bridled and ſaddled before the 
door, held by two ſervants for his uſe, 
and they ſay, whilſt he liv'd, he travell'd 
a thouſand miles a day. 

The ſoldiers and martial men have 
Kuangie for their idol, as the European 
heathens had Mars. 

The famous pilgrimage of the Chineſe 
is in the province of Shiantung, in the city 
of Tay-gan-chieu, on the mountain call'd 
Tayſhian, renowned in China, for bein 
twelve miles in aſcent. The Pagod is cal- 
led San Kiaimiau, and the idol Tay-ſhian- 
niang, or Tien-fien-fhing-mu, which in the 
Chineſe language ſignifies, The Queen of 
Heaven of this Mountain, Mother of the 
Holy Spirit. This was a religious woman, 
or She-Bonze, with whom a king of Chi- 
na fell in love, as he travell'd that way, 
and taking her to himſelf, made her a 
queen whilſt living, and a faint when 
dead, erecting the aforeſaid temple to 
her honour, whither millions of Chineſe 


o every year in pilgrimage; ſome of 
. "evan 8 of the 
devil, perſuade themſelves, that after ſee- 
ing ſo great a deity, there is nothing 
greater to be ſeen in this world; and 
therefore they caſt themſelves headlong 
down a rock ſome miles high. The Pa- 
god is kept by a Mandarine, who makes 
all pay for admittance. In ſome of theſe 
Pagods, religious men and women live 
in community to ſerve them; of which 
there are two ſorts, the one of the ſect 
of Foe, and the other of that of Tao. 
The firſt of theſe live in celibacy ; the 
others call'd Tauzu are marry'd, and 
live at home with their wives, like the 
Greek prieſts ; they let a long tuft of 
hair grow, and winding it about their 
pole, cover.it with a wooden diſh, or 
oiſter-ſhell, running a bodkin, or ſkure 
through it, and the hair, In the day- 
time they attend at their monaſteries in 
community, and at night in their own 
houſes. Thoſe who live ſingle are call'd 
Ho-ofhiank by the Chineſe, as by us Bon- 
zes. Their heads are all ſhav'd (which 
in that country is a token of contempt 
their habit in colour and faſhion is like 
that of the reform'd Franciſcans, but 
with large ſleeves, and a collar about the 
neck. The religious women are call'd 
Niuxo- ſbiang, or Nyſhium, Kuku-Sbu, or 
Nicu, according to the language of ſe- 
veral provinces. Theſe do not obſerve 
monaſtick encloſure, but walk about the 
towns where they pleaſe, and ſuffering 
others to go into their convents. I once 
at Canton went into one of them, where 
I was invited by thoſe She-Bonzes to drink 
Tea or Chia; which made me judge, that 
religious life was not imbraced out of 
pure zeal, but out of a private end of 
enjoy ing their liberty, and give them- 
ſelves to lewdneſs both within and with- 
out their monaſtery, like the Bonzes, who 
do the fame, tho' they preach up celi- 
bacy. The Mandarines uſe all their en- 
deavours to take them in the fact, and 
puniſh them with death ; and therefore, 
by reaſon of the ſcandalous life they lead, 
as alſo becauſe they ſtoop to all mecha- 
nick employments, they are ſcorn'd and 
diſregarded by the Chineſe ; contrary to 
the Japoneſe and Siamites, who honour 
their prieſts and Talaponis. The con- 
tempt is ſo great, that by the imperial 
laws they are baniſh'd the realm of Chi- 
na, as ſtrangers come out of India, and 
only tolerated by connivance. Both the 
men and women-Bonzes profeſs an au- 
ſtere life, never eating fleſh, or any 
thing that has life, but living upon herbs ; 
but the Tauzu-Bonzes, eat every thing 
becauſe they are marry'd. Both 2 - 
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ing in the ſun, with chains at their feet. Gewerry 
The Chineſe burn in theſe Pagods, and 1696. 
in their own houſes, ropes made of the SV 


CHAP. V. 


ſorts of religious perſons are oblig'd to 
be at matins, upon hearing a bell rung 
at midnight by hand, with a wooden 
bark of trees 


clapper. Tho' the Mandarines know 
theſe falſe religious to be infamous mal 
ſons, and fit for any villany ; yet they 
command them to pray for obtaining of 
rain of the idols, when there is a want of 
it in the country, and if it does not come 
accordingly, they cauſe them to be cruel- 
ly beaten, and to ſtand ſeveral days faſt- 


unded, ſhap'd after ſeve- 
ral manners, ſome like a cone, or pyra- 
mid, which laſt a whole month before the 
idol, and ſerve them inſtead of a clock, 
becauſe being of an equal thickneſs, they 
know the time of the day by the quanti- 
ty that is conſum'd. 


. 
The laſt Perſecution of the Catholick Religion in China, and its happy 
Reſtauration. 
Firſt chri- TT appears by the very text of Con- rough the remoteſt parts of the world 
_ in fucizs, who acknowledges a ſupreme with very great advantage, and gain'd 


and ſovereign good, that the antient Chi- 
neſe knew there was a God, But a ſtone, 
or tomb found in the year 1625, in the 
metropolis of Siganfu, or Samgun, of the 
province of NXen/i, is a ſufficient proof 
that the catholick faith was introduc'd and 
preach'd in that kingdom in the year 636, 


ſouls to Chriſt in the iſlands of Japan, 
he bent his thoughts upon the conver- 
ſion of China ; and as he was uſing his 
endeavours to get admittance into that 
empire, he dy'd of a fever in the iſland of 
San-cheu, to enjoy the glory due to his 
virtuous labours. 


by the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles; for the 
aforeſaid ſtone was ſet up in 782, to give 
a brief account of the catholick religion, 


At length it pleas'd our lord, in the 7% 
ear 1610, to open a way to the work- firlt en- 
ing in this his vineyard, facilitating the ad- trance. 


and of the privileges granted by the em- 
perors in thoſe times to the biſhops and 
rieſts, which are to be read on the ſame. 
t was accidentally found in the aforeſaid 
city, as they were digging to lay the 


F. Kircher foundations of the Feſurts church; there- 


cap. 11. 


p Marr: fore I refer ſuch curious perſons as de- 


miſſion of father Matthew Riccio de Mace- 
rata, and father Michael Rogerio of the 
ſociety of Feſus. Ar firſt they met with 
great contradictions and difficulties, be- 
fore they could obtain of the Chineſe 
that they would ſuffer them to live a- 
mong them; but father Riccio manag'd 
things ſo dextrouſly, that in a ſhort time 


in len. fare more fully, to know the interpre- 
P. Alvars tation given by the learned, to the Si- he gain'd great eſteem among the princi- 
Semedo, 


& riack, and Chineſe characters that were 


pal men; for having been father Chri- 


in it, to the original kept in the Ro- ſtopher Clazio's ſcholar, he was very skil- 

man college, of the . of Jeſus, and ful in the mathematics, to which the Chi- 

the copy in the archive of their proteſs'd neſe are much addicted, and by reaſon of 

houſe. | the rarity of ſeveral watches, and mathe- 

Chriſtia= The catholick religion being afterwards matical inſtruments the fathers carry'd 

* oe wholly aboliſh'd by the perſecution rais'd along with them, they were honour'd as 

me by the Bonzes, with the death of many men dropt down from heaven; ſo that 

Chriſtians; it aroſe again in the year not only the vice-roy of Canton kept 

1256, upon the coming in of the Greaz them about him, but the learned came 

Cham of Tartary, who having with a from remote parts to admire their know- 

mighty army poſſeſs'd himſelf of all ledge. Having thus gain'd the good will 

the empire of China, and being well in- not only of the great men, but of the 

clin'd to catholicks, allow'd them the emperor himſelf, in a ſhort time they 

free exerciſe of their religion. But the propagated the faith in many parts of 

Tartars being afterwards expell'd by the the empire, calling in treſh labourers to 
Chineſe, who recover'd their empire, the that plentiful harveſt, 

chriſtians leaving China, follow'd the Tar- The Bonzes growing envious to ſee 

tars, to prevent being ſubject to other the goſpel preach'd ſo ſucceſsfully, rais'd 

perſecutions ; ſo that the light of the goſ- great perſecutions againſt the miſſioners, 

pel was again extinct in that great em- which broke out in racks, impriſonments, 

pire, the Chineſe going on in the worſhip and baniſhments, wherein the Chineſe new 

of their idols. chriſtians bore a part. Afterwards the 

8 Fan, Aſter St. Francis Xaverius had in the judges were ſomewhat appeas'd, conſider- 


aA r. - 


year 1542, ſpread the word of God tho- 
NO LM 


ing the great benefit they receiy'd from 


LEHIL the 
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Genet the Europeans, as well in compoſing of 
1696. their almanack, and the obſervations of 
A VV eclipſes, and comets, as on account of 
the good clocks and watches they brought 
them. But this toleration laſted no lon- 
ger with them, than neceſſity prevail'd, 
the covetouſneſs of the Mandarines at ſe- 
veral times raiſing violent ſtorms againſt 

our. miſſtoners. | 

At the inſtigation of the court of rites 
and ceremonies, when the emperor now 
reinging was but ſeven years of age, and 
his tutors govern'd by reaſon of his mi- 
nority, an edi& was publiſh'd, forbid- 
ding the erecting any more churches to 
the true God, or the preaching of his 
holy law, or any other miſſioners com- 
ing into China, yet this was not put in 
execution, becauſe of the need the Chi- 
neſe had of the Europeans; ſo that by the 
means of the fathers reſiding at Peking, 
the goſpel was preach'd throughout the 
whole empire. And tho* the Mandarines, 
for their own private ends, had at ſeveral 
times, on pretence of that edict, rais'd 
ſevere perſecutions, yet the fathers were 
ſtill reſtor'd for the reaſons aforeſaid. 

Laſtperſe- But the laſt perſecution, whereof I in- 

utien. tend to treat, and which was ſuch as 
might have utterly deſtroy'd the catholick 
religion in China, happened in this man- 
ner. In the year 1689, the emperor now 
reigning ſet out from the court at Pe- 
king, and taking a progreſs thorough the 
provinces of Chekiang, Nanking, and Shian- 
tung, ſhew'd particular favour to the fa- 
thers of the ſociety. Father Proſper In- 
torceta, a Sicilian, was then ſuperior in 
the province of Chekiang. He going out 
to meet the emperor, who came attend- 
ed by fifty thouſand men, having pleas'd 
the emperor, he was by him receiv'd in- 
to his boat. It happened after this, that 
the vice-roy of the province coming to 
the emperor, was preſently depriv'd of 
his employment, an ill account having 
been given of his behaviour; and another 
put into his place. He ſuſpected that ill 
offices father Intorceta might have done 
him, had been the cauſe of his diſgrace; 
which made him, and other great men 
his friends, conceive a mortal hatred a- 
gainſt the ſaid father, and wait an oppor- 
tunity of taking revenge. 

In 1691, the new vice-roy began to 
ſpit his venom, beginning with the Bon- 
zes of Nancheu, all whole temples he 
caus'd to be ſhut up purſuant to the an- 
tient edicts of the kingdom; and pro- 
ceeding from them to the miſſioners, he 
examin'd them, to find whether they 
were newly come, or any of the old ones 
permitted to reſide in the kingdom, ac- 
cording to the edict of 1671, after the 
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perſecution of 1664. Then having con- 
ſulted with the counſellors of Chekiang, 
he ask'd father Intorceta, how it came to 
paſs, that he being deſign'd for the pro- 
vince of Kiang/i, liv'd in that of Chekiang, 
and how he had preſum'd to open the 
church there, after it had been ſhut up in 
1664, and how he durſt baptize Shinta- 
Serg, a Chineſe, the chriſtian religion be- 
ing forbid, and the converting of Chineſes 
to it by the edict of 1668. F ather Intor- 
ceta anſwer'd theſe queſtions, but the vice- 
roy's malice, being grounded on revenge, 
was not quell'd; for he ſhut up the ſaid 
father's church, burnt all the books, and 
boards for printing (for the Chineſe way 
of printing is by carving on boards) and 
baniſh'd father Intorceta the province of 
Chekiang, ordering him to go live in the 
city Kien-Shian, of the province of Ki- 
ang/i, turn'd the great churches through- 
out the whole province into idol tem- 
ples, and the ſmall into ſchools, and all 
chriſtians to return to their idolatry un- 
der moſt ſevere penalties, to be inflit- 
ed upon all Chineſes that conceal'd them. 
*T is true, ſome counſellors were not con- 
ſenting to this violent proceeding of the 
vice-roy, which nevertheleſs he caus'd to 
be put in execution. After this he pre- 
ſented a memorial to the emperor, re- 
preſenting that it was not convenient to 
ſuffer the Europeaus to range about the 
kingdom, but that they ought to be 
drawn all to one place, to make uſe of 
them in the mathematicks. 


Whilſt this was tranſacting at Cheki- 


ang, the fathers at Peking having notice 
of it, preſented a petition to the empe- 
ror, which prevented any ſurpriſing re- 
folution might be taken againſt them; 
and afterwards having advis'd about this 
affair with Shiaolao-je, a Tartar page in 
great favour with the emperor, and 
protector of the chriſtian religion, and 
of the church at Peking, he undertook 
to deliver the emperor another petition 
in behalt of the fathers, repreſenting 
how unjuſtly the vice-roy of Chekiang 
had rais'd a perſecution. The emperor 
anſwer'd, the fathers ought not to be 
ſurpriz'd at being moleſted by the Chi- 
neſe, becauſe very often even his own 
Tartars were expos'd to it, tho? they 
were always careful not to offend him; 
whereas the chriſtians relying on the 
protection of the fathers, committed in- 
ſolency, deſpiſing the infidels, and their 
religion, and living apart from them, 
dealing only with thoſe of their own 
profeſſion, which had produced ſuch ha- 
tred againſt them. Nevertheleſs the em- 
peror having a tender affection for the 
miſſioners, bid the page tell the * 

they 
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they ſhould be of good courage, for he, About the beginning of March the Geueiry 
who the year before had quelPd the per- courts were again open, and the court 1696. 
ſecution of Shiantung, would after the of rites made a very diſadvantageous WWW 


ſame manner, without any noiſe, take off 
that of Chekiang. The fathers going to 
the palace to return thanks to the em- 
peror, he ask'd them, whether they 
would proceed by the uſual method of 
the courts. The fathers anſwer'd, they 
accepted of his majeſty's favour, hoping 
he would not leave their cauſe to be de- 
cided by the court of rites and cere- 
monies, which his majeſty well knew was 
averſe to the catholick religion; they 
wholly repoſing themſelves on his ma- 
jeſty, and hoping in him for ſucceſs, and 
that the edict of 1668, which forbids the 
exerciſe of the chriſtian religion in China, 
ſhould be recall'd. 

The fathers by means of the ſame 
page, preſented another petition, pray- 
ing they might be allow'd the publick 
exerciſe of their religion, and offering 
to anſwer to any argument or queſtion 
propos'd by their adverſaries. Two 
days after, they receiv'd the emperor's 
anſwer, which was, That the petition 
was not in due form, to obtain what 
they deſir'd. On the 5th of January 
1692, Shiaolao-je went to the fathers 
houſe, by the emperor's order, and ta- 
king them aſide into a private cham- 
ber, inform'd them, that his majeſty 
finding the petition unfit to anſwer 
their deſign, and pitying their ſuffer- 
ings, ſent them a rough draught in the 
Tartar tongue, not quite perfect, to 
ſhow them how it ought to be, yet ſo 
that they might add to, or take from it, 
at their pleaſure. The fathers kneel- 
ling, touch'd the ground with their heads 
as the cuſtom is, to expreſs their grati- 
tude for this favour and kindneſs. Then 
they went to the palace to return thanks, 
and extol the elegancy of the copy, 
asking leave to preſent it the next 
day. He, to remove the difficulty that 
ſtood in the way of having the petiti- 
on examin'd firſt by the court, order*d 
that the fathers Pemeira and Antony 
Thomas (as publick perſons in the em- 
pire, and of the mathematical court) 
ſhould preſent it in their name, which 
was done upon Candlemas-day. That 
fame 2d day of February the fathers 
had notice, that their cauſe had been re- 
ferr'd by the council of the Kolas (this 
is the ſupreme council of Peking, the 
counſellors being the emperor's aſſeſ- 
ſors) to the court of rites and ceremo- 
nies, for them to give their opinion in it; 
but the reſolution was put off, by rea- 
= of the nearneſs of the Chineſe great 
eſtival. 


report under the petition preſented, 
reviving all the edicts which forbid 
the Chineſe the exerciſe of the chri- 
ſtian religion, and allow'd it only to 


the Europeans. The fathers hearing of 


this ill ſucceſs, went all to the palace, 
to bemoan themſelves with Shiaolao-je 3 
who diſmiſs'd them with a promiſe, that 
he would ſpeak to the emperor, that an- 
other petition might be preſented ; the 
fathers offering to maintain the truth of 
their religion. On the gth the empe- 
ror ask'd the page how the fathers did, 
and whether they knew what had been 
decreed in their cauſe. He anſwer'd 
they did, and were come very diſcon- 
ſolate to the palace to beg comfort 
from his goodneſs. The emperor hear- 
ing this, faid to thoſe about him, 7 
know not what prejudice theſe Chineſe 
Counſellors have againſt the Europeans ; 
this is now the third time, I have ſigni- 
fy'd to them it is my Will, io favour 
them in what they ask concerning their 
Law. I thought the Petition preſented 
me, @a very means io make way for 
granting their Requeſt ; but theſe obſti- 
nate Men have put me by it; fo that 
diſcourſing with the Kolao upon the Re- 
ſolution of the Court of Rights and Ce- 
remonies, 1 could not perſuade them to 
have it amended, or moderated, ſo that I 
was forced lo ſign it. The next day the 
emperor ſent to the fathers, to bid them 
not be caſt down, but to have patience, 
and not precipitate the buſineſs, 

On the eleventh, the decree was no- 
tify*'d to the fathers in form. On the 
18th, the emperor call'd Soſanlao-je his 
father-in-law, a Tartar by nation, and 
grandfather to the prince that was 
ſworn heir to the crown, and telling 
him what had happened in relation to 
the anſwer given to the petition, pre- 
ſented by the fathers, he very ſharp- 
ly like a Tartar anſwer'd, That His Ma- 
jeſty ought not to permit ſuch Injuſtice 10 
be done; but in this Caſe, it would be fit to 
uſe his Prerogative; and to perſuade him ſo 
to do, put him in mind of the Services done 
the Empire by the Europeans, without 
any Reward, and that now they were de- 
ny'd fo juſt a Requeſt, as the publiſhing of 
their Law, which was known to be good 
and agreeable to Reaſon. And proceed- 
ing in his diſcourſe, he added, That 
would to God the whole Kingdom were Chri- 
ſtians, for then they might ſpare the ex- 
Pence of ſo great a Number of Soldiers 
to ſecure it againſt Robbers and Rebels; 
for in above thirty Years xour Majeſty bas 
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1696. Chriſtians promoted any Rebellion in the 
WY WV Provinces where they live, and whilſt I was 


Kolao, I was well acquainted with the Be- 
haviour of theſe Men, and with that of 
the Xoſcian or Bonzes, Theſe Men are 
ready to ſerve your e without de- 


firing any Honour or Riches for their Pains, 


but only the Liberty of Preaching their Re- 
ligion. Your Majeſty is very ſenſible how 
much Pains they have taken in reforming 
the Kalendar ; the Benefit of the great Guns 
caſt by their directions, and the advantage 
of the Peace ſettled with the Muſcovites 
by their means. The emperor having 
heard all this diſcourſe, anſwer'd, You 
are in the right, but the Sentence is paſt, 
how can it be recalPd ? Sofanlao-je re- 
ply'd, Tour Majeſty may make uſe of your 
Prerogative, and not permit the Court of 
Rites and Ceremonies to do wrong. The 
emperor was —y at this anſwer ; 
bur ſoon after reſolving what was to be 
done, faid, I will ſend Orders to the Coun- 
cil, or Court, to recall the Fudgment gi- 
ven againſt the Europeans, and to take 
this affair again more ſedately into conſider- 
ation; but it will be fit that you go to the 
Counſellors, and Kolaos, and make them 
ſenſible of the Injuſtice of the Decree, urg- 
ing the ſame reaſons you have laid before 
me. That lord, a Tartar by birth, 
but a catholick in inclination, offer*d 
to do as he was order'd ; and according- 
ly on the 19th, went to the council of 
e Kolao and the court of rites to ac- 
uaint them with all that has been here 
fe down, perſuading them ſo effectu- 
ally, that wa own'd, that the decree 
had paſs'd out of a jealouſy that many 
embracing the catholick religion, there 
would tumults and rebellions enſue in 
the kingdom. And this good lord's 
dexterity in this affair was well worth 
obſerving, for he, tho' no friend to the 
preſident of the court of rites, who was 
a Chineſe Kolao, yet, to oblige him, in 
ſpeaking, he gave him the title of Loo- 
frieu-ſang, which ſignifies, lord-maſter, 
a title of great honour and reſpect 
among the Chineſe; by which means he 
oblig'd the preſident to be for the fa- 
thers. Having acquainted the empe- 
ror with his proceedings, and that the 
counſellors were well diſpos'd, he or- 
der*d that two Tartar Kolaos ſhould ſig- 
nify his pleaſure, which was, that Soſan- 
Lao. je ſhould be preſent when the matter 
was debated by the Chineſe counſellors, 
that it might be in favour of the fa- 
thers. This alteration in the emperor's 
mind happening on the 19th of March, 
which is St. Joſeph's day, this faint was 
therefore choſen protector of the Chi- 
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neſe miſſion, and the confirmation of it 
deſir'd from Rome. 

In purſuance to the emperor's order, 
the matter was debated in the palace, 
in the preſence of Soſanlao- je; whence 
he went with it, the ſame day to the 


council of the Kolaos, who approv'd the 


roceeding, but did not inſert the cha- 

rafter the ſaid lord had given of our 
religion, who not being able to per- 
ſuade them to mention it in the decree, 
however, oblig'd them to give an ac- 
count of the ** done by the Eu- 
ropeans. The reſolution being paſs'd, 
they all ſubſcrib'd it, and preſented it to 
the emperor, the ſame day. On the 22d, 
the emperor 7 the decree, wherein 
he granted his ſubjects liberty to become 
chriſtians, aboliſhing the former pro- 
hibitions. The decree in Eugliſb runs 
thus. ä 


Ku-patai (a Name given him, becauſe Pecree in 
the Quality of the Preſident of the Court favour of 


of Rites had been taken from him) with 
due reſpeft informs your Majeſty. We the 
Counſellors of the Council of Rites aſſembled, 
and conſulted ; upon Examination find, that 
the Europeans come from gooo Leagues 
diſtance by Sea, out of Affection to your 
Majeſties good Government, and at this time 
have the charge of the Mathematicks ; in 
time of War carefully made Martial En- 
gines, and caſt great Guns, and being ſent 
to the Muſcovites, faithfully commenced and 
concluded the Treaty. The Merit was 
great; the Europeans who live here in the 
ſeveral provinces, are not vicious, nor do 
they endeavour to diſturb the Publick Peace, 
nor do they draw People after them with 
falſe Doctrine, or uſe fallacies to ſtir up Re- 
bellion. F every one be allow'd to go to 


Worſhip in the Temples of the Bonzes, it 


ſeems unreaſonable to deny the ſame Liber- 
ty lo the Europeans, who do nothing contra- 
ry to the Laws. It is certainly neceſſary 


bat the Churches in all places be preſerv'd 


as they were before, and it is not fit to for- 
bid any that will go in to them to pay their 
Worſhip, but that they be permitted to re- 
pair thither at Pleaſure. We expect the 
day when your Majeſty's Order ſhall come to 
us, that it may be publiſb'd in this Court and 
Province, we the Counſellors of Rites not 
daring to aſſume this Authority, but with 
all Reſpeft repreſent it, and pray your 
Majeſties Order. 


The king approv'd of the reſolution, Liberty 
and the fathers went to return him thanks. religion 
The decree was publiſh'd, and the vice - reſtor © 


roy with regret, by the emperor's order, 
made good their loſſes, open'd the church- 
es, and reſtor'd all things to father Intor- 
ceta; who having again return'd thanks 
to the emperor, was allow'd as a favour 
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to go along with father Antony Thomas, 
who with the title of his ma jeſties en- 
voy, attended by two Tartars, was go- 
ing to meet father Philip Grimaldi, now 
returning out of Europe. They went all 
four to Macao, to congratulate the fa- 
ther from the emperor; and the vice- 
roy of Canton himſelf, by his majeſties 
order, went with other Mandarines to 
perform the ſame function, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, which is to 
touch the ground with the head nine 
times, Praying for the emperor's health; 
with the ceremonies abovemention'd. 
The city of Macao perform'd the fame 
towards father Grimaldi, ſo great is the 
reſpect paid to the favourites, and ſer- 
vants of the emperor of Chixa, not on- 
ly by the ſubjects, but by himſelf, who 
had ſent meſſengers three times before 
to welcome the aforeſaid father. Thus 
the very means that were to have been 
the ruin of the catholick religion, by 
God's permiſſion, ſerv'd to eſtabliſh it 
the ſtronger. After this happy ſucceſs, 
all the fathers, who were confin'd in 
Canton, return'd to their churches, and 
the religion before privately profeſs'd 
in China, and as it were by ſtealth, by 
reaſon of the edicts forbidding it, is 
now as publickly preach'd as in Europe. 
Still churches are erecting throughout all 
the empire to the true God, tho* ſome 
oppos'd it; being now authoris'd by the 
aforeſaid decree, which is to be ſeen in 
gold letters, over the door of every 
catholick church. 

In Peking the Feſuits have three church- 


in ::28.v5, One is within the firſt encloſure of 


the palace, belonging to the French fa- 
thers; where father Fontane is ſuperior, 
aſſiſted by the fathers Gerbillon, Buet, 
Viſdalou, and a German father, whoſe 
name is Kilian Stumps, all greatly learned 
in the mathematicks, and well read in 
other ſciences, being choſen by the ſo- 
ciety by the king of France's order, at 
the requeſt of the king of Siam; whence 
(after his death) it is almoſt nine years 
ſince they paſs'd through the city of 
Nimpo into China, and ſettled themſelves 


at Peking, notwithſtanding the vigorous 


oppoſition made againſt their fixing there, 
by the Portugueſe fathers of the ſame ſo- 
ciety. However at preſent they are ve- 
ry much in the emperor's favour, who 
gave them a houſe within the aforeſaid 
firſt encloſure, where now their lodgings 
and church are building. 

The ſecond church is in the eaſt quar- 
ter of the Tartar city, and is call'd Tu- 
tang, where father Si/aro was ſuperior, 
who went to be biſhop at Nanking, fa- 
ther Antony Thomas of Namur, a good 
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mathematician being there at 


and with him father Suarez. 


In the third church reſided father Ci 


maldi ſuperior and vice-provincial, with 
the fathers Pereira, Rodriguez and Offo- 
rio. It ſtands in the ſame Tartar city 
on the weſt fide, therefore call'd Si- 
tang, near the gate Sunchimaen, and is 
the antienteſt and beſt of them all. Ir 
has three altars well adorn'd, and a 
good outward front with two turrets 
on the ſides. The emperor allows for 
their maintenance ſuch a quantity of 
rice, oil, ſugar, ſpice, ſalt, wood, (which 
is ſcarce in Peking) and other things, that 
the French fathers told me it amounted 
to the value of a hundred Leans, or a 
hundted and twenty five pieces of eight 
for every father, This and the rent of 
ſome ſhops and houſes, keeps the Poriu- 
greſe tathers well enough, withont ſtand- 
ing in need of any ſupplies from their 
country. It is not ſo with the French fa- 
thers, who live very bare, tho' they 
have as much allow'd them from France, 
becauſe it is dear living at court, and 
tho' the emperor ſeveral times he went 
to ſee them, ask'd whether they want- 
ed any thing, yet they out of modeſty 
anſwer'd in the negative. It is proper 
here to obſerve, that when the emperor 
goes to ſee the Portugueſe, or French fa- 
thers, they muſt turn all their ſervants 
out of the houſe, and leave all the doors 
of the cupboards open, to ſhow there is 
none hid within, 

The life the Jeſuiis told me they lead 
there, is very hard and troubleſome, for 
every day at ſun-riſing, the fathers Gr1- 
maldi, Gerbillon and Fontane are to go 
to the palace, either to teach the em- 
peror, or to receive his orders, and if 
any one fails of going any morning, he 
is preſently ſent for, and there they ſtay 
till afternoon. The other fathers are 
employ'd in making mathematical in- 
ſtruments, mending clocks, or running 
up and down ; fo that father Grimaldi 
rold me he would willingly change his 
life for that of a gally-flave, where he 
ſhould at leaſt have ſome hours to reſt ; 
and he further complain'd that the em- 
peror will have the diſpoſal of all things, 
and even remove the fathers from one 
place to another, meaning the German, 
whom he brought over, and the empe- 
ror had appointed him to live with the 
French. But he had ſufficient cauſe to 
complain; for coming from the palace, 
on the 25th of June, he fell off from his 
mule, and his foot hanging in the ſtir- 
rup, he was dragg'd two muſket ſhot, 
with peril of his life, one of his eyes 
being almoſt beaten out, tho? afterwards 
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ſiduity, that in winter their very hair 
freezes to their faces, but the Chineſe chri- 
ſtians, for the good of their ſouls, keep- 
ing Chineſe exorciſts whom they main- 
tain, at the gates of Peking to baptize. 
children expos'd, which are thrown down 
before the gates of the city, and are in 
danger of death. Father Oſorio told me, 
there were, about thirty thouſand baptiz'd 
in a year, before they are carry*d to the 
hoſpital of Miau, or a Pagod aſſign'd for 
bringing of them up; and he added fur- 
ther, that there were above forty thouſand 
expos'd every year, whereof many thrown 
into the common ſhore, are ſtarv'd to 
death with cold. 

There are about two hundred thouſand 


in China. chriſtians throughout the empire of Chi- 


na, ſerv'd by miſſioners of ſeveral orders, 
who to ſpeak the truth are much oblig'd 
to the Feſuits in Peking, who in all per- 
ſecutions have ſtood up againſt the ma- 
lice of the Mandarines in defence of the 
fathers, who are ſpread about the king- 
dom looking after their churches. Nor 
could any other order maintain itſelf, 
as the reform'd Franciſcans and miſſio- 
ners of the clergy, own'd to me; becauſe 
to pleaſe the emperor, it is requiſite they 
ſhould know how to do every thing, to 
compoſe their almanack in three lan- 
guages, with the motions of the planets, 
and moſt conſiderable ſtars ; to obſerve 
eclipſes, and make all ſorts of mathe- 
matical inſtruments, as alſo to mend 
clocks, and diſtill waters, becauſe the 
Chineſe love the Europeans for their own 
intereſt. And thus the miſſion is kept 
up, not only of the fathers of the ſo- 
ciety, but of ſixteen Spaniſh reform'd 
Franciſcans, of ten Dominicans, and of 
five Spaniards of the order of St. Au- 
guſtin, who are maintain'd by the charity 
of the king of Spain. Thus the French 
clergy-men are tolerated, who live in 
community upon the revenues they have 
in France, diſtributing every little ſup- 
ply ſent them among all the miſſions of 
China, Cochinchina, Siam, and Tunking. 
The worſt provided are the Portugueſe 
fathers, who live diſpers'd about the em- 
Dire to the number of forty ; for having 
no revenue but the biſhop of Munſter's 
legacy, and the little that comes from 
Portugal divided among ſo many, it does 
not hold out to keep them, and they 
can expect no relief from the wretched 
chriſtian Chineſes ; for the rich men, and 
Mandarines do not become chriſtians, 
becauſe they will not quit their many 
wives. Yet theſe fathers hold faſt their 
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GreLLthe recover'd, being cur'd by a ſurgeon 
1696- ſent him by the emperor. They do not 
SY WVonly attend the emperor with ſo much aſ- 


right of being patrons, or proprietors 
of the miſſion of China, the king of Por- 
tugal and the Portugueſe, fuffering no 
miſſioners of other nations to go any 
other way into that empire, but through 
Lisbon, that they may there firſt ſwear 
fidelity to the king of Portugal, and yet 
they are not afterwards maintain'd by 
him in China. Nor can he ſend fathers 
enough out of his own kingdom, or 
much leſs maintain them, ſo that if the 
king of Spain does not take part in that 
miſſion, the Portugueſe will make no great 
progreſs there, nor will they be able to 
hold out long. 

The Chineſe nation is ſo fond of itſelf, 
that it looks upon all others as barba- 
rous, and unpoliſh'd. Vet the European 
miſſioners begin to undeceive them b 
printing five hundred books of the law 
of God, which they have compos'd with- 
in leſs than an age; having tranſlated 
the holy bible, and the works of St. Tho- 
mas. In Peking they have a good libra- 
ry of European and Chineſe books, where 
I ſaw the map of the world, put into Chi- 
neſe characters, but ſquare, thoſe people 
being of opinion that China lies in the 


middle, and the other kingdoms about it 
like iſlands. 


For as much as the war between the Peace cor 
Muſcovites and Chineſe was brought to cluded 


an end, by the conduct of the fathers, reg 


it will be convenient before we con- 
clude this chapter, to give a ſhort ac- 
count of that expedition. The empe- 
ror fell at variance, and broke with the 
Muſcovites on account of the pearl fiſh- 


ery, of the city and lake of Nepe-hyu ; 


but then conſidering they might join 
with the Tartar-Eluth, to the damage of 
the kingdom he poſſeſſes in the eaſtern 
Tartary; he diſpatch'd one of his fa- 
thers-in law, a Tartar petty king, with 
the fathers Pereira and Gerbillon, to con- 
clude a peace with them. That Tartar 
petty king being come near to the fron- 
tiers of Muſcovy, indiſcreetly drew up 
the ſtrength of his horſe to ſtrike a 
terror into thoſe people, and then in 
a haughty manner ſaid to them. My 
Emperor of his own Bounty allows you to 
Fiſh only in ſuch a part of the Lake, The 
Muſcovites anſwer'd theſe haughty words 
with ſcorn, ſaying, They gave the Empe- 
ror of China no thanks for it, becauſe they 
had that already; and ſo in a paſſion 
turn'd away without hearing any more 
of the peace. The Tartar was 1 to 
ſee the treaty broke off, fearing he 
might be in danger at his return, well 
knowing how deſirous the emperor was 
to entertain a good correſpondence with 
the Miſcovites, not for fear of them, who 

cannot 
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cannot raiſe above 10000 men, but only 
to prevent increaſing the forces of the 
Eluth Tartars of the weſt, who are al- 
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true, that tract of the imperial Tartary, Grurtit 
under the emperor of China, is of a vaſt 1696. 


4 


ways at war with the emperor, infeſting 
the imperial Tartary with continual in- 
curſions. And tho' the emperor of China 
has more numerous forces, yet the Chi- 
neſe are not ſo good ſoldiers as the Tar- 
tars, who are enur'd to hardſhip, and 
croſs ſeveral deſerts in a weeks time, with 
only a ſack of meal at their crupper, 
and feed on camels and horſes; whereas 
the Chineſe are ſo dainty, that they go 
to war with all conveniences 3; nor do 
they think of going beyond the fron- 
tiers, if the others do not come to them. 
Therefore the emperor, to prevent the 
burning of his country, which is remote 
from Peking, by 150000 horſe, that Tar- 
tar king can bring into the field, en- 
deavours to keep him quiet, by paying 
him a ſum of money, and to hinder 
him by all means poſſible from grow- 
ing more powerful ; war being the prin- 
cipal revenue of thoſe people, who have 
no other inheritance but their bow and 
arrows. 


extent; but it is ſo deſert and woody, 
that as to worth, it may be' accounted 
very little; only a few poor Tartars 
inhabiting in hovels, without houſes, like 
the antient Numidians, or Hamaxobites, 
who being wholly employ'd in a paſto- 
ral life, had not ſo much as houſes, 
but went about with their portable huts, 
ſettling whereſoever they thought fir. 
The preſent emperor of Tartary, in or- 
der to civilize, begins to make them 
build towns, and gather them into bo- 
dies, having forty petty kings and prin- 
ces, who are tributary to him, among 
whom are the Tartars, call'd Fautazes 
and Aalxas, who can raiſe ſome ſeven, 
ſome twenty thouſand horſe, of the ſtrag- 
lers that live by plunder. The curiouſeſt 
thing to be found in this uncouth tract 
of land (as the fathers Grimaldi, Ger- 
billon, and Pereira told me) are great 
bridges of a wonderful ſtructure, which 
2 lay over rivers for the emperor to 


paſs over, often joining mountains with 
them. 


Father Pereira perceiving that petty 


When the Chincſe ambaſſador came M 
king and ambaſſador, was much concern- 


: „A ambaſla- 
to Peking, the emperor was well pleas'd 2 


ed at his ill management of that embaſſy, 
he offer'd to go to the Moſcovites camp, 
to ſet the treaty on foot again. At firſt 
the Tartar refus'd, ſaying, the Moſco- 
vites were @ fierce people, and would mur- 
der him, and he ſhould be anſwerable for 
him to the emperor, who had put him into 
his power. On the contrary, ſays father 
Pereira, they are rational and civil peo- 
ple, and JI dare undertake to compoſe mat- 
ters with them. In concluſion he went, 
and when the Tartar was apprehenſive 
of his death, he after two days return'd 
with the capitulations of peace, where- 
at the petty king was much ſurpri- 
zed with joy. After that the Moſco- 
vites treated the Tartar generouſly, and 
he very ſparingly return'd their enter- 
tainment. 

The Chineſe ambaſſador having taken 
his leave, return'd to Peking, croſſing 
ſeveral deſerts by the way, without 
finding town or city to reſt in. *Tis 


with the agreement, which the Tartar 
own'd was owing to the fathers. Next 
came the ambaſſadors from the great 
duke of Muſcovy, whom the emperor 
receiv'd fitting on a throne rais'd twen 

ſteps above the ground, whither he af- 
terwards made them aſcend to drink ; and 
tho* they at firſt refus'd to touch the 
ground with their heads, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, at laſt they con- 
ſented. They much admir'd to ſee a 
Tartar family in ſuch majeſty, decla- 
ring they could not ſind whence it came, 
tho* they had travell'd all that vaſt coun- 
try (for the Moſcovites come twenty 
days journey in their way to Peking, 
from Moſcow, within their own domi- 
nions) in which is a conſiderable part of 
Tartary, which the emperor makes little 
account of, having rais'd himſelf from 


a homely tent to the ſtatelieſt palace in 
the world. 


HAF. VE 


Of the Antiquity of the Empire of China ; of the Value the Chineſe put 722 
their Empire; of the Number of Cities, and other Places; and of the Fami- 


lies and Souls it contains, 


Founders | HE interpreters of the Chineſe hi- He brought the ſavage and wandring men 
Cfthe Chi. ſtory deduce the original of that to live in ſociety, whereas before they 
Cn] great monarchy from Fohi, who began liv'd like beaſts; and they having after- 


his reign in the year 2952, before Chriſt. 


wards learn'd the art of tillage, and others 
of 
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GremeLtt of Vnnum, began to live more regular- A Numerical Table of the Twenty Two 


1696. ly in villages. Imperial Families and Emperors, and 
nin the year 2697, before Chriſt reign'd, the Years they Reign' d. 


Hoamti, call'd the fair emperor, or ra- 


table. 


ces of the nation liv'd, they all make 
4657 years, from which if we deduce 
the 255, that the firſt princes Fobi and 
Xinum reign'd (becauſe they had not the 


imperial dignity) there will remain 4402, 


or according to the ſhorteſt computation 
4053 


ther yellow, becauſe he took that colour, Families. Emperors. Years. 
which is allow'd to none but the empe- 1 Hia 17 458 Imperial 
rors. This emperor, with the aſſiſtance 2 Xam 28 64.4 families 
of Tanca, perfected the Chineſe period, 3 Keu 35 873 
or cicle of ſixty years, invented muſick, 4 Chin -- 3 43 
and muſical inſtruments, as alſo arms, 5 Han 27 426 
nets, - carts, ſhips, and carpenters work. 6 Hen-Han 2 44 
By the invention of his queen Luy-/#, he 7 Chin 15 155 
brought up the keeping of ſilk-worms, 8 Sum 7 59 
and of dying and weaving ſilk. He in- 9 Chi 5 23 
ſtituted ſix lac or prime miniſters of 10 Leam 4 55 
the kingdom, and compos'd ſeveral books 11 Kin 5 32 
of phyſick. 12 Suy 3 29 
Hoamti dying, Xao-Hao ſucceeded him 23 Tam 20 289 "IO 
in the year 2577, and began to build and 14 Heu-leam 2 16 1 
encloſe the city with walls; invented new 153 Heu-tam 4 13 graph 
muſick, and brought up the cuſtom of 16 Heu-chin 2 II 
having carts drawn by oxen. 17 Heu- han 2 4 
Xao-Hao dy'd 2517 years before Chriſt, 18 Heu-Reu 3 9 
and was ſucceeded by Ruen-Hio, grand- 19 Sum 18 319 
ſon to Hoamti, who ordain'd that the on- 20 Nuen 9 89 
ly emperor on earth ſhould offer ſacrifice 21 Mim 21 276 
in ſolemn manner to the ſupreme empe- 22 Chim 2 53 
ror of heaven. He alſo invented the Ka- 
lendar, and order'd the year ſhould be- The three families Ilia, Xam, and 
gin with the next new moon to the be- Key, as they preceded the others as to 
ginning of ſpring, which in China anſwers time, ſo they ſurpaſs'd them in fame 
to the fifth degree of Aquarius. and eſteem, for they behav'd themſelves 
In 2457, before Chriſt, Kuen-Hio dy*'d, like true princes in integrity of manners, 
and Tico his grandſon ſucceeded him. This inſtituting juſt laws, affection to their 
man had four wives, he appointed maſters people, and above all in an unviolate 
to teach the people, and found out vocal faith and ſincerity z going beyond the 
muſick. 3 others in number of emperors and years. 
; After theſe princes came thoſe two ce- Thus it appears, That the emperors, in- 
| lebrated emperors and legiſlators 20, and cluding the two firſt founders of the na- 
il Aum, from whom the civil rites, and po- tion, were two hundred and thirty fix, 
1 litical inſtitutes are deriv*d. They reign'd omitting thoſe that liv'd but a very ſhort 
| a hundred and fifty years, which added to time, or that for ſome other reaſon are 
| five hundred eighty ſeven, the other ſix not inſerted into the table of emperors. 
ö before them liv'd, make ſeven hundred Therefore 1 refer the reader to the chro- 
thirty five years. nicles of the Cineſe monarchy, publiſh'd 
The imperial families are deſcended at large by father Philip Couplet, in his 
| from thoſe two founders of the Chineſe book, intitled, Confucius Sinorum Philo- 
| nation, and from the aforementioned phys, where he will find not only the 
1 ſix emperors, in whom the ſupreme names of the aforeſaid emperors, and 
1 dignity, and government of the Chi- the years they reign'd, but the moſt re- 
4 neſe monarchy continu'd till theſe latter markable actions that happened in their 
times. In all they reckon twenty two time. 
9 of them, that is, nine great ones, and By the aforeſaid table it appears, That Antiqui 
p thirteen leſſer, among whom is inclu- the monarchy continu'd in the imperial ofthaten 
| ded this family of the eaſtern Tartars, families 3920 years, according to the Pe 
| which at this preſent rules the Tartar molt probable and general receiv'd opi- 
ö and Chineſe empires. They may all be nion of the Chineſe. To which if we * 
i ſeen briefly put together in the following add 737 years, they write the eight prin- Ma 


O CHINA 


ſhould be any rule or way to attain to Grun 
virtue, and that there ſhould be another 1696. 
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4053, ſince this gteat monarchy began 
in Zao, and has continu'd ever ſince with- 
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out any interruption, We cannot but 
own, there is no kingdom or ſtate in the 
world, that can boaſt of ſo ancient a race 
of kings, ſo numerous, and ſo well con- 
tinu'd. The monarchies of the A/ſyrians, 
the Per/ians, the Greeks, and the Romans 
are at an end after a much ſhorter dura- 
tion; and this of China ſtill ſtands, like 
a great river that never ceaſes running. 
T his long continuance and antiquity, be- 
ſides other excellencies of China, fill the 
Chineſe with pride, looking upon their own 
empire as the greateſt, and ſo every thing 
elſe that belongs to them, and deſpiſing 
other nations; which is the reaſon they 
make ſo little account of them. In their 
maps they deſcribe China ſquare, and ve- 
ry large, and repreſent the other king- 
doms about it without any order, or 
geographical method, making them lit- 
tle, and inconſiderable with ridiculous 
and contemptible names. As for in- 
ſtance Siao-gin-que, or the realm where 
the inhabitants are all dwarfs. Niu-gin— 
que, where the inhabitants are women. 
Knen-ſin-que, the kingdom where the in- 
habitants have a hole in their belly. The 
kingdom where the inhabitants have a 
man's body, and dog's face. The king- 
dom where the inhabitants have ſuch 
leng arms that they hang down to the 
ground; and the like. In ſhort, they 
call the Tartars, the Japoneſe, the peo- 
ple of Corea and Tunting by the name of 
the four barbarous nations. They ſay 
there are ſeventy two kingdoms out of 
China which they deſcribe little, in the 
midſt of the ſea like nut- ſnells; and the 
inhabitants of them brutal, and monſtrous, 
and of ſuch ridiculous ſhapes, that they 
are more like monkeys, or wild beaſts 
than men. The Jeſuits in theſe latter times 
having made them acquainted with Eu- 
rope, they have inſerted it into their maps, 
and plac'd it in the midſt of the ſea, as if 
it were ſome ſmall iſland. They divide 
the heaven into twenty eight conſtellations, 
and China into as many parts, to each of 
which they aſſign a conſtellation, giving 
it the ſame name; not leaving one for 
the other kingdoms. They give their 
own provinces lofty and ſtately titles, and 
call other countries by barbarous and 
deſpicable names. 

They have ſo lofty a conceit of their 
own kingdom, that when they are con- 
vinced by the miſſioners with demonſtra- 
tive arguments, they anſwer with aſto- 
niſhment, Kum-que-ki-vac ? Hoon-heu- 
!a9 * which ſignifies: What is this we 
ice? What is it we hear? Is it poſſible 
that without this great empire there 

Fot. IV. 


faith, and another law? And it hap- 
pens very often that the ſaid fathers diſ- 
courſing of learning, of religion, and 
the European ſciences, they ask whether 
we have their books; and heing told we 
have not, they reply with wonder and 
amazement, If you have not our books 
in Europe, nor our writings, as you own, 
what learning, or what letters can you 
have ? £ 


They have given ſeveral names to that Names of 
great empire, for every time a new fa- China. 


mily got into the throne it gave it a new 
name, From the family before this, it 
took the name of Tai-mim-que, that is, 
The kingdom of great brightneſs. But 
the Tarlars, who now govern, call it 
Tai-cim-que, or kingdom of great purity. 
But as there were formerly ſome reigns 
famous, either for their Jong continu- 
ance, or the virtue of the kings, or 
number of learned men, fo their names 
have been preſerved, and are ſtill us'd in 
their books, as for inſtance, thoſe of 
Hiaque, Xamque, Keuque, Hangue, &c. 
by which it appears that theſe names do 
import China, but were given rather to 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral reigning families, 
than to expreſs the realm it ſelf. In 
the memorials preſented to the king, 
and in their books it is generally call'd 
Aamque, that is, high and ſovereign 
kingdom. The learned in their writings 
uſe the word Kyum-hoa, which ſignifies, 
flower in the middle; yet after all, the 
moſt antient and common name among 
the Chineſe, is Kum-que, or middle king- 
dom, as believing China to be in the 
middle of the world, or elſe becauſe 
the firſt king of China ſettled his court 
in the province of Honan, which was 
then the center of the kingdom; or elſe 
becauſe they eſteem it above all others, 
as appears by the hyperbolical name 
they give it of Tien-hia, or the king- 
dom that contains all there is under hea- 
ven. Thus when any one ſays, Tien- 
hia-tui-pim, that is, all under heaven 1s 
in peace, it is the ſame as if he ſaid China 
is at peace. 


As the Chineſe have given names of Names of 
contempt to other kingdoms, and na- contempt 
tions, ſo others have repaid them in the Sn C- 


ſame coin. For the weſtern Tartars call““ 
the Chineſe, Harakitai, or black barba- 
rians, and give the ſame name to the 
kingdom. The Muſcovites imitate the 


Tartars in this point, giving the Chineſe 
the name of Kitai, as do the kingdoms 
of Shiahamalaha, of Tumet, or Tibet, and 
that of U/angue; but theſe corrupting the 
word Kitai, call it Catai, and the mer- 
chants 
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chants coming from 1ndoſtan, Cataio; by 


1596. , which it plainly appears that the king- 


. 


dom of Cataio, of which father Andrade 
ſpeaks in his account of Tibet, is no o- 
ther but China, and that the words Ca- 
taio and Harakitai are the ſame. Never- 
theleſs Baudrand, and others, will have 
Catay, or Cathay to be one of the king- 
doms of the Great Tartary, by the an- 
tients call'd Seri, and ftretching out eaſt- 
ward, between the imperial Tartary on 
the north, China on the ſouth, and Tar- 
cheſtan on the weſt ; which by him is 
alſo call'd Kara Cathai, where are the 
Scytbians, calld Alani, in that Scythia 
within mount Imaus. But China may be 
call'd Cathay of the Cataini Tartars, who 
poſſeſs d themſelves of it with the Niu- 
cani. The eaſtern Tartars have given it 
no better title, calling it Nica- corum, that 
is, kingdom of barbarians, tho* now they 
are fix d in, and are maſters of it, they 
call it Talimpa-corum, that is, middle 
kingdom. 


Length of This vaſt empire is ſeated at the fur- 


China. 


Its 
breadth, 


ſt eaſtern part of Aſia. The Chineſe 
in their maps repreſent it ſquare, pre- 
tending it has equal breadth and _— 
but according to the beſt account of the 
Europeans, it is rather oval. It reaches 
23 degrees from north to ſouth, that is, 
from the fort of Cai-pim, on the fron- 
tiers of the province of Peking, in 41 
degrees of north latitude, to the fou- 
thernmoſt point of the iſland of Aainan, 
in 18 degrees of latitude, fouth of the 
province of Canon. Thus the length 
of China, according to the Chineſe books, 
Is 
5750 Li, or Chineſe furlongs, at 250 
to a degree. 
402 Spaniſh or Portugueſe leagues and 
a half, allowing 171 to a degree. 
575 French leagues at 25 to a degree. 
345 German leagues at 15 to a degree. 
1380 Talian miles at 60 to a degree. 
But if we would take the greateſt length 
of China, it muſt be meafur*d from the 
north-caft point of the province of Leao- 
tung, call'd Cai-Yuen, to the laſt city of 
the province of Jun- nan, call'd Chintien- 
kiun-min-fu, and then the greateſt length 
of the empire will be 
525 Spaniſh leagues. 
750 French leagues. 
450 German leagues. 
1800 [talian miles. 
8400 Chineſe furlongs at the rate of four 
and a half to an Italian mile. 
Its breadth taken from the point of 
Nimpo, a ſea- port town of the province 
of Chequian, to the uttermoſt part of the 


province of Suchuen, in a ſtrait line caft 
and weſt is 


2971 Spaniſh, or Portugueſe leagues. 

426 French leagues. 

255 German leagues. 

1020 Italian miles. 
4080 Chineſe furlongs. 

But taking the greateſt breadth of Chi- 
na from Tamcham, the moſt eaſtern part 
of the province of Leaotung, bordering 
on the kingdom of Corea to Jumtim, the 
weſternmoſt point of the province of 
Lenſi, it is 

350 Spaniſh leagues. 

500 French leagues. 

300 German leagues. 

1200 Italian miles. 

5400 Chineſe furlongs. 


This empire on the eaſt is bounded Confne: 
by the eaſtern ocean, on the north by and di- 
a long wall dividing it from Tartary; Viſion. 


on the weft by vaſt high mountains 
and fandy deſerts, feparating it from 
ſeveral kingdoms; and on the fouth by 
the ocean. It is divided into fifteen pro- 
vmces, which for their extent, wealth, 
and fruitfulneſs, may better be call'd 
large kingdoms than provinces ; to 
which muſt be added Leaotung, a coun- 
try not inferior to any province. This 
and eight of the provinces lie along the 
eaſtern and ſouthern ocean ; fix others, 
four are enclos'd on all fides by the reſt, 
two are ſeparated by high mountains, 
from the other kingdoms of A/ia, and 
one by the wall from Tartary, as is al- 
ſo Peking and Leaotung, but theſe are 
reckoned before upon the ſea, and ſo is 
Zun- nan, which on one fide borders on 
the kingdom of Tyunquin. Theſe pro- 
vinces are call'd Peking, Nanking now 
call'd Kiam-nam, Aanſi, Xantung, Honan, 
Aenſi, Chiekian, Kiamſi, Huguam, Suchuen, 
Fokiam, Quantung, Quamſi, Yunnan, Quei- 
chieu, and the country of Leaotung, 
which might well deſerve the name of a 
province, but the Chineſe place it un- 
der the province of Aantung. The pro- 
vinces that border on foreign nations, 
are Peking, Xanſi, Aenſi, Suchuen, Jun- 
nan, and Quamſi. So that Cluverius, who 
aſſigns eighteen provinces to China, was 


miſinform'd; for the kingdoms of Tun- 


quin and Cochinchina, which he reckons 
as provinces of China, are no way ſubject 
to it, and tho* they were under it fome 
few years, they have been-a long time 


exempt from its juriſdiction. There Iſland. 


are ſeveral iflands depending on China at 
the great and little Zieu-kien-Taivan, 
which the Poriugueſe call Formoſa ; Hai- 
nan, Hiamzan, on which is feared the ci- 
ty Amagao, or Macao, upon its ſouthern- 
moſt point, and abundance of other in- 
habited and deſert iſtands. The king- 
dom of Corea is not an iſland near China, 

as 
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as Cluverius imagins, but a vaſt promon- 
tory joining to the continent, and running 
out from north to ſouth : Nor is Xam- 
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by land and water from Peking to the . 


Travel- 


walld 


places. 


hai, as father Martin made it in his atlas; 
but a citadel ſo large, and ſo well forti- 
fy'd, both by art and nature, that it may 
vie with the beſt in Europe. It is built 
upon the continent, near the ſea, between 
the province of Peking, and the country 
of Leaotung. 

The walPd places in this mighty em- 
pire, are to the number of 4402, and 
divided into two claſſes, the civil and mi- 
litary. To the civil claſs belong 2045 
walFd places, that is, 175 cities of the 
firſt rank, which the Chineſe call Fu; 
274 of the ſecond rank, calPd Chen; 
1288 cities calPd Hien; 205 royal houſes 
calYd Ze; and 103 guards, or royal man- 
ſions of the ſecond rank call'd Cham-chin. 
Among the cities of the empire there are 
ſome comprehended lying in the provinces 
of Tuman, Queicheu, Quamſi, and Su- 
chuen, which pay no tribute to the em- 
peror, but are ſubject to particular abſo- 
lute princes and lords of their own. Moft 
of theſe cities are fo hemm'd in by high 
mountains, and fteep rocks, as if nature 


had ſtudy'd to fortify them; and yet 


within thoſe mountains there are planes 
ſeveral days journey over, in which there 
are cities of the firſt and ſecond rank, 
and many towns, and leſſer places. The 
Chineſe call theſe lords Tuſu, or Tuquon, 
that is, Mandarines of countries, becauſe 
believing there ; no emperor in the 
world beſides him of China, they ima- 
gin there are no other princes, or lords, 
but thoſe whom their emperor creates. 
The ſubjects of theſe lords, with the Chi- 
neſe, ſpeak the Chineſe language, but have 
another peculiar tongue to themſelves, 
Their cuſtoms differ but little from thoſe 
of the Chineſe ; and they are like them 
in ſhape and countenance, but only are 
braver. The Chineſe fear them, for ha- 
ving, after ſeveral trials of their cou- 
rage found them a vigorous oppoſition, 
they think fit not to diſturb but to trade 
with them. So that there is no queſtion 
to be made concerning the number of 
cities and towns, as to its being greater 
than what is mention'd by father Martin, 
becauſe we here include thoſe belonging 
to thoſe petty princes, whoſe dominions, 
tho* not ſubject to the emperor, yet 
are in the midſt of his empire, in the 
four abovemention'd provinces; as are 
alſo the cities and towns of the coun- 
try of Leaolung, and the province of 
zunnan, which the Chineſe, who are a- 
bove meaſure devoted to their formali- 
ties, do not mention in their general 
number, but in particular catalogues. 


remoteſt parts of the empire. I he Man- 
darines, who go from court to their 
poſts, and all travellers uſe it, to know 
the way they are to go; the diſtances 
of places, and the length of every days 
journey. In this book all the royal 
roads of the empire are divided into 
1145 days, to every one of which there 
is a place where the Mandarines are 
lodg'd, and treated at the king's ex- 
pence, when they go to take poſſeſſion 
of their employs ; bur when they return 
from them they loſe the privilege of 
being entertain'd at the emperor's coſt. 
Theſe 1145 places are call'd 77, or Chin, 
or joining the two words N- Chin, that 
is, a place of entertainment, and guard, 
becauſe there the Mandarines are ex- 
pected with as much care and vigilancy, 
as if they were upon their guard againſt 
an army of enemics, Of theſe places 
there are 735 withm the cities of the 
firft and ſecond rank, and in the towns, 
frontier places, and caſtles within the em- 
pire 3 105 in thoſe they call 77; and r03 
in the places call'd Chin. Both of them 
were formerly built, where there were no 
cities; and may be call'd towns of the ſe- 
cond rank, being all of them wall'd, and 
each of them having a Mandarine to go- 
vern it; and there are of them larger, 
and more populous than ſome cities, and 
towns. The others to the number of 102, 
tho” not wall'd, are large and populous. 
A day before the Mandarine ſets out, 
there goes a meſſenger with a ſmall ta- 
blet, which the Chine/e call Pai, on which 
is writ that Mandarine's name, and of- 
fice, and the impreſſion of his ſeal un- 
der it. As ſoon as this is ſeen, the pa- 
lace where he is to lodge is clean'd and 
made ready, and the preparations are 
greater or leſs according to the quality 
of the pt and ſo the provifions, ſer- 
vants, horſes, chairs, litters or boats, 
if he is to go by water, and all other 
things they may have occaſion for. In 
theſe inns, or houſes of entertainment, 
are receiv'd after the ſame manner in 
proportion to what they are, all other 
perſons, as well Chineſe as ſtrangers, to 
whom the king grants this favour. Here 
alfo the king's meſſengers, or expreſſes 
are furniſh'd with what they want to 
hafte on in their journey ; beating a 
furlong or two, before they come to the 
houſe, a baſon call'd Zo, which they 
carry hanging at their back ; upon the 
hearing of which ſound the horſe is pre- 
ſently ſaddled for him to change, fo that 
he makes no ſtay. 
The 


ling. 
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2 
Military 


poſts. 


The military claſs contains 629 great 
fortreſſes of the firſt rank, as well on 
the frontiers to ſerve as keys, or a de- 
fence againſt the Tartars, as on the bor- 
ders X provinces againſt robbers and 


rebels. The Chineſe call them Quan; 


and that of Kam-hai abovemention'd, 1s 
of this number. There are 567 of the 
ſecond rank, call'd Guei in the language 
of the country. The place father Mar- 


» Zin in his atlas calls Tien-chim Guei, ſigni- 


fying the fortreſs of the country of hea- 
ven, is of this number, and by it a 
judgment fnay be made of the other for- 
treſſes of the ſecond rank. There are 
311 forts of the third rank calPd So; 
300 of the fourth, call'd Chin, whoſe 
name and ſignification is the ſame as 
that of thoſe of the fifth order of the 
civil claſs; and 150 of the fifth rank 
call'd Pao. There are 100 forts of the 
ſixth rank call'd Sy, and laſtly 300 of 
the ſeventh rank call'd Chai. Theſe laſt 
are of ſeveral ſorts, ſome in the coun- 
try, which ſerve as places of refuge to 
the peaſants, when the Tartars, rob- 
bers, or rebels infeſt the country, as 
alſo when the emperor's army is upon 
its march. Others are upon ſteep moun- 
tains, to which they go up by ſteps cut 
in the rock, or by ladders of ropes, 
or wood to be taken away, and theſe 
have no wall about them, as not ſtand- 
ing in need of any. Others are alſo up- 
on mountains, but have a path-way to 
them, and theſe have a double or treble 
wall to defend the entrance. Now, reck- 
ning all together, it appears there are 
2357 military poſts, which added to 
thoſe of the eil claſs make 4402. Be- 
ſides all this, there are within and with- 
out the great wall which parts China 
from Tartary, 3000 towers calld Cai, 
every one of which has its proper name, 
and in theſe there are guards and centi- 
nels, who give the alarm, as ſoon as they 
diſcover- an enemy, making a ſignal in 
the day with a flag they hoiſt up on the 
top of the tower, and at night with a 
great lighted torch. If theſe towers be 
added to the number of the military pla- 
ces, as the eighth rank of them, they 
will in all make 5357. 

It is 150 years ſince a Mandarine of 
the ſupreme council of war, compos'd 
2 book, which he dedicated to the em- 
peror, and calls it Kieu-pien-tunxe, that 
is, a practical deſcription of the nine 
frontiers, meaning the nine quarters, 
or diſtricts into which he had divided 
the great wall, which encloſes part of 
China for 405 Spaniſh leagues, according 
to the common computation, making 
23 degrees and ten minutes from eaſt 
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to welt, from the city Caiyeun ſeated in 
the utmoſt part of the country of Leao- 
tung, to that of Canſo, or Can-cheu in the 
very borders of the province of Xen/z, 
which is to be underſtood in a ſtrait 
line; for if we follow the windings of 
the mountains and the wall, it will cer- 
tainly hold out to 500 Spaniſh leagues. In 
the ſame books all the mountainous pla- 
ces that are inacceſſible are deſcrib'd, 
and 129 other carts ſhews there muſt be 
1327 great and ſmall forts to hinder 
the Tartars paſſing. Had not the Chi- 
neſe been careleſs, cowardly, covetous, 
and diſloyal to their kings, the Tartars 


could never have paſs'd the wall, nor 


get within the fortreſſes which were ſo 
conveniently diſpos'd in proper places, 
and ſo ſtrong either by art or nature; 
ſo that as appears by antient hiſtories, 
and by what has happened in our own 
times, the Tartars never entred China, 
but when either the treachery of the 
ſoldiers, or the avarice of the com- 
manders made way for them, they re- 
ceiving half the booty every time they 
let in the enemy; till at Loh thoſe 
traitors have put the richeſt and moſt 
populous kingdom in the world into 
the hands of a ſmall number of ſava- 


ges, and barbarians. In this fame book Ching 
is mention'd the great number of fſol- forces. 


diers, who kept guard on this frontier, 
which were- nine hundred two thou- 
ſand and fifty four. The auxiliary 
troops reſorting thither, when the Tar- 
tars attempted to break into the king- 
dom, were innumerable, and there were 
three hundred eighty nine thouſand one 
hundred and ſixty ſeven horſes always 


in a readineſs for them, according to 


the ſame author's computation, who 
reckons the charge the emperor is at 
yearly, for the pay of officers and ſol- 
diers, to amount to the ſum of two mil- 
lions and thirty four thouſand Leans, 
at fifteen Carlines of Naples each, which 
is juſt a noble a Lean. By what has been 
ſaid of the number of ſoldiers appoint- 
ed to guard the wall and frontiers a- 
gainſt the Tartars, it is eaſy to guels at 
the number of thoſe kept on the con- 
fines of the ſeveral provinces, and in 
the cities, towns, and other wall'd pla- 
ces of the kingdom, there being no place 
without ſome garriſon. They reckon 
ſeven hundred ſixty ſeven thouſand nine 
hundred and fixty, who in time of peace 
guard and attend during the day the 
Mandarines, ambaſſadors, and others 
who are lodg'd at the king's expence, 
and at night keep guard near their boats 
and quarters, and when they have gone 
one days journey they return, and * 

take 
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take their place. The horſes the emperor 
maintains for his forces in the garriſons 
amount to five hundred ſixty four thou- 
ſand nine hundred, and as well theſe ſol- 
diers as horſes, are always kept on foot: 
But where there is any war or rebellion, 
the forces that rendezvouz from all the 
provinces are almoſt innummerable. 


Number 


The realm of China, according to the 


of people computation of a grave author, contains 


in China. 


eleven millions five hundred and two 
thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy two 


families, or houſes ; without including 
in this number, women, children, beg- 
gars, Mandarines in employment, ſol- 
diers, batchelors, 


licentiates, doctors, 
Mandarines above age, all perſons that 


F. Couplct, live on the rivers, Bonzes, eunuchs, and 


p. 106. 
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Famous 


all thoſe that are of the blood- royal, be- 
cauſe only thoſe are poll'd who till the 
land, or pay taxes to the king. There 


are in the empire, according to the ſame 


author, fifty nine millions ſeven hundred 


eighty eight thouſand three hundred and 


ſixty four men. The number of all the 
inhabitants, or ſouls, without excluding 
any age, ſex, or condition, if we will 
credit father Daniel Bartoli, makes three 
hundred millions, three times the number 
there is in all Europe. But becauſe this 
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father allows more to the whole than it GemerLLy 
has, and takes from the parts and prin- 1696. 
cipal cities, diminiſhing their real num. 


. 
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ber, there is no rely ing on his account, 
for his ſtrange exaggeration will not 
ſuit with the multitude of ſmall places. 
Having endeavour'd diligently to clear 
this point with the fathers of his ſocie- 
ty, I found not one that agreed with 
him, nor did any of the miſſioners of 
other orders, who having liv'd there 
ſome twenty, and ſome thirty years, 
know more of it than father Bartoli could 
do by hear- ſay; becauſe they are conti- 
nually converſing with Mandarines, and 
great men, who thoroughly know this 
matter, as numbering the people to re- 
ceive the imperial tax. The greateſt 
difference I found in the accounts given 
me, during the time I ſtay'd in China, 
was of five millions, ſome telling me the 
whole empire contain'd an hundred nine- 
ty five millions, and others that they had 
found two hundred millions in the Chi- 
neſe books, which difference may well 
happen in counting with two or three 
_ interval, To make what has been 


ere ſaid the plainer, I think it will not Pag. 10; 


be amils to inſert the particular, as it is 
found in father Couplet, and is as follows. 


Metropoli- 3 . 8 
Provinces. 8 — Families Men 
1 Peking 8 135 418989 3452254 
2 Xanſ 5 92 589659 5084015 
3 Aenſi 8 107 831051 3934176 
4 Aantung 6 92 770555 6759685 
5 Honan 8 | 100 589296 5106270 
6 Suchuen RE! 464129 2204570 
7 Huquam 15 108 513686 4833590 
8 Kiamſi 13 67 1363629 6549800 
Nanking, | 
r 1969816 9967429 
10 Chekiang 11 63 1242135 4525470 
II Fokien 8 48 509200 1802677 
12 Quantang 10 -—22 483360 1978022 
13 Quamſi 11 99 186719 1054760 
14 Nunan 22 84 132958 1433100 
| 15 Queicheu 8 10 45305 231365 
a © *Toml 135 1312 | 10128789 | 58916783 85 


There are alſo reckoned in the empire 


n three thouſand ſix hundred and thirty fix 


Women, 


men renowned, and illuſtrious, for their 
virtue, learning, valour, or other re- 
markable qualities. There are two hun- 
dred and eight virgins and widows, re- 
markable for their chaſtiry, or other he- 
roick acts, and celebrated in the Chineſe 
books, and in their temples, and inſcrip- 
TONS, 


Vor. IV. 


There are one hundred eighty five 22er. 
Mauſoleums famous for ſtructure, and ans. 


riches, for it is forbid in China, under 
ſevere penalties, to carry the dead into 
any city, but they may be remov'd from 
one province to another, keeping with- 
out the walls. 


There are four hundred and eighty Temples 
idol temples of renown, and much re- and Bon: 
ſorted to, as well on account of their?“ 


OO OO majeſty, 
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majeſty, and wealth, as for the pretend- 


1696. ed miracles wrought at them. Within 
Ateſe and other temples of the empire, 


Other 
temples, 


Statues. 


Degrees 
of Manaa- 
Fines. 


there live above three hundred and fifty 
thouſand Bonzes. 

Beſides, throughout the kingdom are 
to be ſeen ſeven hundred and nine tem- 
ples, erected by the Chineſe, at ſeveral 
times, in memory of their anceſtors, and 
remarkable for their beauty and ſtructure. 
It is the cuſtom among the Chineſe to 
expreſs much love to their parents af- 
ter their death; and to make it appear, 
they built ſtately halls with great charge, 
in which inſtead of ſtatues, they place 
inſcriptions, with the names of their an- 
ceſtors. Upon certain days in the year, 
the families they belong to, meet in theſe 
halls and proſtrate themſelves on the 
ground, in token of love and reſpect, 
offering incenſe to them, and making a 
ſplendid entertainment, in which there 
are ſeveral tables well cover'd, and fill'd 
with abundance of well-dreſs'd meat in 
great order. 

The famous antient ſtatues are to the 
number of two thouſand ninty nine, be- 
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ſides paintings, and other celebrated Pidure, 
works of that nature, one thouſand one 
hundred fifty nine towers, triumphal ar- 

ches, and notable monuments, in honour Ru. 
of kings and men in vogue; two hun- ment, I. 
dred ſeventy two libraries well adorn'd, Þraries. 
and ſtor'd with books. The great ri- Rivers. 
vers and fountains of note, for hot and Fun- 
medicinal waters are one thouſand four 
hundred ſeventy two. There are alſo 

two thouſand _—_ nine mountains, ren- Moun. 
dered fruitful by their many ſprings, and tains. 
ſingular for paſture, and the excellent 
minerals they produce, and no leſs for 

their great height. The ſchools, and Schoc!s, 
publick ſtructures erected in honour of 
Confucius, the great philoſopher of that 
empire, are as many as the cities. It is Scholars, 
no eaſy matter to reckon the vaſt num- 

ber of ſcholats, but the batchelors are 
above ninety thouſand. Beſides: thirty Palace: 
two palaces belonging to petty kings, 
there are others in all places, for the 
great officers of the kingdom, according 

to their dignity. And to conclude, Bridges, 
there are in the empire two hundred 
thirty one famous bridges. 


* 
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CHAP. VII 
Of the notable Government of the Empire of China, the ſeveral degrees of 


Mandarines, and of 


fix Supreme Courts, or Councils of the Learned, or Gown- 


Men, and fix of the Soldiers, or Military Men. 


HINA deſerves great commendation 
| for its excellent government. Of 
the three ſects or religions follow'd there, 
that of the learned 1s the firſt and an- 
tienteſt, and its principal end, is the 
good government of the kingdom, upon 
which ſubject they have writ a great 
number of books, and comments upon 
them. Confucius in his time writ a trea- 
tiſe upon this matter, and call'd it Chum- 
yum, that is, the Golden Mean, where he 
ſolidly teaches, that a good king is to 
have nine qualities, for the well-gover- 
ning of his ſubjects, which if he practiſes, 
he will make his reign none 

The Mandarines of the empire, are 
divided into nine claſſes, and every claſs 
into nine degrees. As for inſtance, they 
ſay, ſuch a Mandarine is of the ſecond 
degree, of the firſt or ſecond claſs; or 
he is a Mandarine of the firſt degree, of 
the firit, ſecond, or third claſs; This di- 
ſtinction ſignifies nothing but a meer ti- 
tle of honour the kings have beſtow'd on 
them, without any regard to their em- 
ployments ; for tho* the Mandarines be 
of a higher or inferiour rank, according 
to the dignity of their offices, yet this is 
no general rule; for ſometimes to reward 


one man's merit, whofe charge us'd to 
be executed by one of an inferiour rank, 
the king honours him with the title of 
Mandarine of the firſt, or ſecond claſs ; 
and on the contrary to puniſh another, 
whoſe poſt belongs to thoſe of a ſuperior 
claſs, he ſometimes put him down to be 
Mandarine of a lower rank. The know- 
ledge, diſtinction, and ſubordination of 
theſe orders are ſo perfect, the ſubmiſſion 
and veneration of the inferiour to the ſu- 
periour, and the authority of the latter 
over the others, ſo great; and in ſhort, 
the king's power over them all, is ſo ab- 
ſolute, that there is nothing to compare 
to it in our government, either civil, or 
eccleſiaſtical. | 
The Mandarines of the firſt claſs, are Firſt de- 
counſellors of his majeſties council of gree- 
ſtate, which is the greateſt honour, and 
dignity, a learned man can rife to in 
the empire. They have ſeveral honou- 
rable titles, as Nui-co, Kolao, Cai-fiam, 
Suam-cum, Siam-que, and others, ſigni- 
fying aſſeſſors, aſſiſtants, and ſupreme 
counſellors to the king. There are in 
the royal-palace, ſeveral halls for them 
of a ſtately ſtructure. When the king 
will do any of theſe counſellors a ſpecial 
honour, 


I, 
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honour, he gives him the name of one 
of thoſe chambers; as for example that 
of Chumkietien, ſignifying, the ſupreme 
chamber in the middle; this new title 
being immediately added to his name; 
and he is calPd ſuch a counſellor or Ko- 
lao, ſupreme chamber in the middle. 
There is no certain number of theſe 
counſellors, but they are more, or few- 
er, at the emperor's pleaſure, who choo- 
ſes them as he thinks fit, among the Man- 
darines of other courts. There 1s al- 
ways one call'd Xeufjam, who is chief of 
them, and the king's favourite. This 
is the ſupreme council, or court in the 
whole kingdom, and kept in the palace 
on the left hand of the ſupreme cham- 
ber, where the emperor gives audience. 
Where it is to be obſerv'd, that the left 
hand among the Chineſe, is the moſt 
honourable, as it was among the Greeks 
and other nations; which puts me in 
mind, that I have ſeen ſome antient 
Grecian pictures, on which St. Peter was 
painted on the left, and St. Paul on the 
right, the firſt having the preference as 
head of the church. This court 1s 
call'd Nui-yuen, and is compos'd of three 
ranks of Mandarines ; the firſt is that of 
the emperor's counſellors already men- 
tion'd, who have it in charge to peruſe, 
examins and judge of all petitions pre- 
ſented to his majeſty by the ſix great 
courts, of which we ſhall treat next, 
upon all the moſt important affairs of 
the kingdom. When they are come to 
a reſolution, they preſent it to the em- 
peror in writing, who either confirms 
or cancels it, as he thinks fit. Thoſe 
of the 2d rank, or claſs, are as it were 
aſſeſſors, or aſſiſtants to the king's 
counſellors, choſen out of the ſecond or 
third claſs of Mandarines, whence they 
often riſe to be the king's counſellors. 
The title is Tahioſu, that is, learned 
men of great knowledge. This title is 
alſo given to counſellors, on whom 
the emperor beſtows others more lofty, 
as Tai-cu-tai, that is, the princes great 
governour, or Cai-tu-cai-ſu, great ma- 
ſter to the prince, and the like. The 
third rank of this court, is call'd Chum- 
x#uco, that is, claſs, or ſchool of Man- 
darines; theſe write, or cauſe to be writ, 
the bufineſs of the court, on whom the 
emperor beſtows titles, according to the 
chambers they are employ'd in. They 
are generally of the fourth, fifth, or 
ſixth claſs of Mandarines, and are much 
look'd upon, becauſe they have charge 
of all ſuits, and writings, by reaſon 
they may give or take away, all a man 
has depending on the ſuit, by only a 
word of a double meaning, and ſome- 
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tors, and ſuperviſors. 


| Beſides this ſovereign court or coun- Eleven 
cil here mention'd, there are eleven other great 
great courts, among which the emperor ur. 


of China, divided all the affairs of his 
empire two thouſand years before Chriſt ; 
and theſe ſame continue ſtill. Six of 
them belong to the learned Mandarines, 
or gown-men, call'd Lo-pu, and fix to 
the military Mandarines, or ſwordſmen, 
call'd U-fu. The power of theſe courts 
was extraordinary great, and unlimited, 
inſomuch, that it might reaſonably be 
fear'd, leſt ſome one of them ſhould 
make uſe of its authority, to ſtir up a 
rebellion 3; and therefore the wiſdom 
of the Chineſe emperors, has ſo regula- 
ted their buſineſs, that no one of them 
can determine any affair committed to 
it, without the concurrence of the others. 
Within the palace of every one of theſe 
ſix courts, there is always a chamber, 
or apartment appointed for a Manda- 
rine, call'd Coli, that is, ſuperviſor, or 
examiner, who in private and publick, 
examines all that is tranſacted, and if 
he finds any error, preſently acquaints 
the emperor with it. This Mandarine 
is neither ſubject, nor ſuperior to his 
court, but only a cenſor of their pro- 
ceedings, as was us'd among the Romans. 
In China theſe men are call'd mad-dogs, 


becauſe they are continually biting, by 
the ill offices they do. 


The firſt preſidents of theſe ſix courts, Preſi- 
are of the firſt degree of the ſecond claſs dents. 


of Mandarines, and are call'd Xam-xuo- 
li-pu-xam-xu, that is, firſt preſident of the 
court of ceremonies, and ſo of the others. 
Each of theſe preſidents has two aſſeſſors, 
the firſt of which is call'd Jo- xil- am, 
that is, preſident of the left hand; and 
the other Yeu-xi-lam, that is, preſident 
of the right, and theſe are of the firſt 
degree, of the third claſs. 


Theſe ſix courts, are ſeated, accord- Six civil 
ing to their dignity, near the imperial courts. 


lace on the eaſt ſide, being great 
quare ſtructures, with three diviſions of 
courts and apartments; for the conveni- 
ency of ſo many as belong to them, the 
emperor daily providing their dinner, 
that they may not be oblig'd to go home 
to their houſes, and may diſpatch buſi- 
neſs with more expedition. 


The method of proceedings in theſe Their me- 
courts is thus. When any man has a thod of 


ſuit, he writes it down on a paper ofP*? 
ſuch form and ſize, as is fix*'d by cuſtom, 
which he carries into the palace of the 
court, and there beats a drum, which 
is at the ſecond gate, then kneeling _ 
lift; 
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times by a ſingle letter. Beſides theſe, Gert: 
there is a vaſt number of clerks, ſollici- 1696. 


ing 
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Gem lifting up the paper or petition with both 


hands as high as his head, it is taken 


WY WV from him by an officer, who conveys 


it to the Mandarines of the great cham- 
ber, and they to the preſident, or in his 
abſence to his aſſeſſors, who having read 
ir, approve or reject it, as they think 
fit. If rejected, they ſend it back to 
him that preſented it, cauſing him often 
to be well beaten for having propoſed 
an unreaſonable _ It they ap- 
prove of it, the preſident ſends it back 
to the inferior court, that they may ex- 
amine the cauſe and report their opini- 
ons. When this court has examin'd 
and adjudg*d it, they ſend it back to 
the firſt preſident, who gives the ſen- 
tence, adding to, taking from, or con- 
firming the deciſion of his inferiour 
court. If the matter be of high con- 
cern, he orders the ſaid court to draw 
it up in a memorial, which having read 
with his aſſeſſors, he remits to the re- 
viſor Mandarine before mentioned, and 
he refers it to the ſupream court of the 
counſellors of ſtate, who examines the 
cauſe, and acquaints his majeſty with 
it, who for the moſt part orders the 
court to examine it again, Then the 
counſellors of ſtate ſend back the me- 
morial to the reviſor, who having feen 
the king's order, returns it to the firſt 
preſident. He cauſes it to be examin'd 
again, and when brought to him again 
returns it to the reviſor ; he to the coun- 
ſellors of ſtate, and they to the empe- 
ror, who then gives the final ſentence, 
This decree returns the ſame way to 
the firſt preſident, who notifies it to the 
parties concern'd, and then the ſuit is 
ended, When the cauſe is any of thoſe 
the courts of the provinces ſend up to 
court, it is directed ſeal'd to the king's 
inſpector or reviſor z who opens and 
reads it, and then ſends it to the firſt 
+ Hain who proceeds as has been 
ſaid. | 

Did the Mandarines in trials and deci- 
ſions of affairs, do their duty according 
to the laws and the king's deſign, Ching 
would be the happieſt country in the 
world, and the beſt govern'd ; but as 
great obſervers as they are of outward 
formalities, they are inwardly no leſs 
malicious, hypocritical, and cruel. Their 
frauds and artifices are ſo numerous, it 
would take much time to recount them, 
there being ſcarce any Mandarine free 
from avarice and corruption; ſo that 
they do not conſider the juſtice or in- 
Juſtice of the cauſe, but who gives moſt 
money, or the beſt preſents ; thinking 
of nothing but ſatsfy ing their vile cove- 
touſneſs, like ſo many ravenous wolves. 


kingdom with Mandarines, and to exa- 
mine their merits and demerits, to re- 
preſent them to the king, that they ma 
be prefer'd to better poſts, or put back 
into meaner, as a reward or puniſhment. 
Within its palace there are tour courts. 
The 1ſt is call'd Yen-fiven-ſu, that is, 
The court that judges of thoſe that are 
ualified and learned enough to be Man- 
3 The 2d, Ceo-cum-ſu, which exa- 
mines the good or bad government of 
Mandarines : The zd, Nien-fum-/u, which 
has the care of ſealing all publick acts, 
to give the ſeals to all Mandarines accor- 
ding to their poſt, and to examine whe- 
ther the ſeals of the diſpatches they bring 
or ſend be true or counterfeit : The 4th 
Kihinn-ſu, which has the charge of exa- 
mining great lords, as petty kings of the 
blood-royal, dukes, and others, whom 
the Chineſe call Hiun- cbin, that is, antient 
vaſſals; who are honourable for their 
you ſervices perform'd in war, when the 
amily now reigning conquer'd the em- 


pire. 


The 2d ſovereign court is call'd Hu, 2d con: 


which ſignifies the king's great treaſury or 
court of exchequer. It has the manage- 
ment of all the treaſures, revenues, and 
taxes, as allo of the expences. It pays 


out the penſions, and the quantities of 


rice, pieces of ſilk, and ſums of money 
the emperor beſtows on petty kings, great 
lords, and Mandarines of the empire. 
It keeps the rolls or muſters taken ver 

exactly every year, of all the families, 
houſes, of all the men, of the ſurveys of 
the land, of the duties it is to pay, and 
of all the cuſtoms. And it is here to be 
obſerv'd, that tho? in China there are fit - 
teen provinces, yet in the publick records, 
and their common way of ſpeaking, they 
are calPd fourteen provinces, and one 
court, becauſe, ſay the Chineſe, the court 
reſides, commands, and is not ſubject, and 
therefore is not to be reckon'd in the num- 
ber of the other provinces. Hence it is, 
that among the ſupreme courts, there is 
never an inferior one for the affairs of the 
province of Peking ; but the firſt preſi- 
dent refers them, as he thinks fit, to one 
of the inferior courts appointed for the 
provinces. Thus the ſupreme court of 
exchequer, has within its palace on both 
ſides, fourteen ſubaltern courts, which 
bear the names of the provinces they are 
appointed for. During the reign of the 
family before this now ruling, there 
were reckoned thirteen provinces, and 
two courts, becauſe the city of Nanking 
was a court, as well as that of Peking, 
and had the fame ſix ſupreme cons, 
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zd Court. 


and all others, that are now in the court 
of Peking ; but the Tartars took away 
its title of a court and all its tribunals, 
and have chang'd its very name, cal- 
ling it the city of Kiam-nim, and the 
province Kiam-nan, names it had for- 
merly. 

The zd court is call'd Liu, and has 
the inſpection into ceremonies, rites, 
ſciences, and arts. It has charge of the 
emperor's muſick, of examining ſtu- 
dents, and giving them right to be ad- 
mitted to the examination of the learn- 
ed ; of judging of the titles and ho- 


- nours the emperor will beſtow on per- 


ſons of merit; of the temples, and of 
the ſacrifices the emperor offers to the 
ſun, moon, heaven, earth, and to his 
anceſtors. It orders the entertainments 
the emperor gives to his ſubject or 
ſtrangers, and the receiving, preſenting, 
and attending his gueſts, and ambaſſa- 
dors, and has full power over arts and 
mechanicks, and in fine over the three 
religions profeſs'd in the empire, where- 
of the 1ſt is that of the learned; the 
ad of Taoſu, or the marry'd Bonzes ; and 
the zd, of the ſingle Bonzes. By this 
court the fathers John Adams, Luis 
Buglio, Ferdinand Verbieſt, and Gabriel 
Magalhaens were impriſon'd, with nine 
chains on their feet. This court has 
four courts under it. The 1ſt is call'd 
Y-chi-ſu, that is, The court of matters 
of moment ; as for inſtance, of the ti- 
tles of petty kings, dukes, and great 
Mandarines: The 2d, Su-chi-/u, or the 
court that inſpects the emperor's ſacri- 
fices, the temples, the mathematicks, 
and the three religions: The 3d, Chu-ke- 


fu, which receives and attends the king's 


gueſts, whether ſubjects or ſtrangers : 
The 4th, Chim-xen-xu, to take care of 
entertainments given by the emperor. 
Whilſt the Chineſe had the power in 
their hands, learned men were choſen 
to fill theſe courts 3 but at preſent there 
are Tartars appointed, who do every 
thing in this and the other courts, the 
Chineſe miniſters being like dumb ſta- 
tues; thus they ſuffer the puniſhment 
due to their pride at the hands of rude 
ignorant barbarians. Tho' the name of 
this court looks like that of the firſt, 
yet there is a great deal of difference ac- 
cording to the Chineſe way of ſpeaking, 
for the characters of the firſt ſyllable 
Li, are not alike, and the pronuncia- 
tion differs very much. The firſt is pro- 
nounced, railing the voice and ſounding 
it ſhrill, as we mark it with an acute ac- 
cent Li, and on the contrary in the ſe- 
cond the voice is let fall, as if it were 
mark*d with the flat accent 17. So 
You. IV. 
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and P court, and both together court 


of Mandarines. In the ſecond, Li ſigni- SWWV 


fies rites and ceremonies, and P# be- 
ing added, court of ceremonies. This 
double meaning is not found among the 
Tartars, who call the firſt court Hafan- 
Aurgan, or court of Mandarines, Xurgan 
ſignifying a court, and Hafan, Manda- 
rines; and the other Toro-Aurgan, or 
court of rites and ceremonies. 


The 4th ſovereign court is call'd Pim- 4th Court 


pu, which has the direction of war and 
military affairs through the whole king- 
dom. It chuſes and prefers all officers, 
diſtributes them in the army, frontiers, 
and garriſons, and all parts of China; 
raiſes and exerciſes ſoldiers; fills the 
= = with arms offenſive and de- 
fenſive, ammunition and proviſions, and 
with all things neceſſary for the de- 
fence of the empire. Within its palace 
there are four inferior courts. The 1ſt 
is call'd Yu-fiven-ſu, which has the charge 
of chuſing and giving poſts to milita- 
ry Mandarines, and of exerciſing the 
troops. The 2d, Chefam-ſu, which has 
the care of diſtributing men and offi- 
cers throughout the kingdom to pur- 
ſue robbers, and ſuppreſs rebellions. 
The zd, Che-kia-ſu, which takes care of 
all the emperor's horſes, as well thoſe 
on the frontiers, and inconſiderable gar- 
riſons, as of the others that ſerve for 
poſts ; as alſo of the waggons and boats 
that ſerve to carry proviſions and ſoldiers. 
The 4th, Yu-cu-/u, has charge of cauſing 
all ſorts of arms offenſive and defenſive 
to be made, and keeping them ready in 
the magazines, 


The 5th ſovereign court is call'd Him- 5th Court 


pu, which is the criminal court of all 
the empire; it has authority to puniſh 
all crimes according to the laws of the 
empire. Yet reaſon, law, and juſtice, 
are here ſold, and he who gives moſt has 
the beſt cauſe; this nation ſuffering it 
ſelf to be ſo led away by avarice, that 
it cannot be curb'd by ſo many ſevere 
puniſhments as the emperor inflicts on 
thoſe that are convicted of corruption 
and bribery. 

All the courts in Peking examine the 
offences of thoſe that are ſubject to them 
on account of their employments ; but 
when the crime deſerves a grievous pu- 
niſhment, as confiſcation of goods, ba- 
niſhment, or death ; then after acquaint- 
ing the emperor with it, they fend the 
proceſs and criminal to this court, which 
gives the definitive ſentence. In the pa- 
lace of this court there are fourteen other 
ſubordinate to it, for the fourteen provin- 
ces of the empire, as was faid of the ſe- 
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ru cond court. The practice of China differs 
1696. much from ours, as to the diverſity of 


' puniſhments; for we behead noble per- 
ſons, but there the greateſt diſhonour can 
be done a man, is to cut off his head. 
When the emperor will ſhow a great 
lord or Mandarine, condemn'd to death, 
a ſpecial favour, he ſends him a piece of 
delicate fine filk to be ſtrangled with. 
It being therefore the cuſtom in China 
to ſtrangle the nobility, and behead 
the commonalty ; when this happens, the 
kindred buy the head and body of the 
executioner for an hundred, and ſome- 
times for a thouſand pieces of eight, ac- 
cording to their wealth ; looking upon 
it as a great diſgrace that the body ſhould 
remain unbury'd, becauſe this puniſh- 
ment 1s attended with a prohibition of 
burying the body, yet the executioners 
run the hazard of it. Among other 
laws obſerv'd by this court, there is one 
enacted by the antient kings; which is, 
That when a criminal deſerves any fa- 
vour for ſome rare quality, or excel- 
lency in ſome art (as is alſo appointed 
by our civil law) the execution is re- 
ſpited till the end of the enſuing au- 
tumn; that he may enjoy ſome grace, 
or general pardon granted at the birth, 
or marriage of princes, or extraordina- 
ry alteration, or earthquake; all pri- 
ſoners being diſcharg*d at ſuch times; 
ſo that thoſe who are repriev'd, are ei- 
ther ſet at liberty, or at leaſt have their 
liberty and hopes for ſome months. 


vth Court The ſixth ſoverign court is call'd Cam- 


Judges 


pu, or the court of publick works. It 
has the care of building and repairing the 
royal palaces, the king's tombs, the tem- 
ples where they pray to their anceſtors,and 
the others in which they worſhip heaven, 
earth; the ſun and moon: It has alſo 
charge of repairing the palaces of all the 
courts in the kingdom, and thoſe of all 
the great lords: It is to look after the 
towers, bridges, and all other neceſſary 
works to 2 the rivers navigable, and 
the roads fit to travel. In its palace there 
are four ſubaltern courts. The firſt call'd 
Nn- xen: ſu, whoſe duty it is to examine 
and form the draughts of all works that 
are to be made. The ſecond N-em-ſu, 
to whom is committed the providing of 
arms for the fleets. The third Tu- xui-ſu, 
takes care to make the rivers and lakes 
navigable, to level roads, and build and 
repair bridges. The fourth Che- lien: ſu, 
looks to the king's houſes and lands which 
is lett out, and receives the rents. 

By what has been ſaid it appears, that 


and offi- the ſix ſovereign courts have under them 


cers of the for 
courts. 


ty four inferior courts, which have all 
their palaces within the precincts of the 
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great one they depend on, with all ne- 
ceſſary chambers and halls. Each of theſe 
forty four courts has a preſident and 
twelve counſellors, whereot four are of 
the firſt degree of the 5th claſs of Man- 
darines, four of the ſecond degree of the 
ſame 5th claſs, and the other four of the 
6th claſs. In the court of exchequer 
they are double the number, as alſo in 
that of criminal cauſes ; every inferior 
court belonging to theſe having a preſi- 
dent and twenty four counſellors. Beſides 
theſe Mandarines in employment, there 
are others who are of no claſs, and yet 


are ſuch only by name, and after ſome . 
tne 


years fervice, emperor puts them in- 
to the eighth or ninth claſs of Manda- 
rines, All theſe courts have clerks, cry- 
ers, and other officers, whom they ſend 
into the provinces. They have tipſtaves 
to employ in the palace, meſſengers to 
carry their orders, jailers, ſergeants, 
catchpoles, and others, who baſtinado 
offenders; cooks to dreſs the meat the 
emperor allows them every day, ſer- 
vants to walt at table, and a vaſt num- 
ber of others, all kept by the emperor : 
The number here mention'd is to be un- 
ſtood, as it was in the time of the 
Chineſe emperors, under the family be- 
fore this now reigning, as authors de- 
liver it 3 for now they are all double, as 
for inſtance, the court that had but twelve 
in all before, has now twelve Chineſe and 
twelve Tartars. Theſe are the ſix ſovereign 
courts that govern all China, and are fo fa- 
mous in that empire; but becauſe each of 
them of it ſelf would have been too pow- 
erful, the wiſe emperors have ſo ſettled 
them and order'd their buſineſs, regula- 
ting all their proceedings, that none of 
them is abſolute in the affairs it has cog- 
niſance of, but they all depend one upon 
another. As for inſtance, The firſt pre- 
ſident of the 4th court, which is the 
court martial, might have rebell'd, had 
his authority been independant, becauſe 
all the troops in the kingdom are un- 
der his direction; but he has no money, 
and after he has the emperor's order he 
muſt have recourſe to the ſecond court, 
which is that of the exchequer. The 
boats, waggons, tents, arms, and other 
neceſſaries for a war, depend on the ſixth 
court, to which the fourth muſt have re- 
courſe; and laſtly, the horſes are at the 
diſpoſal of another ſeparate court, of 
which they muſt be ask'd. 


The martial Mandarines make five 5 martial 
courts, call'd Ufu, that is, fave claſſes courts. 


or companies. Their palace is on the 
right and weſt ſide of the emperor's. 
The firſt is call'd Hei-fu or rear. The 
ſecond T/o-f# or left wing. The third 
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Firſt 


Court of 


Pes its. 


Yei-fu, or right wing. The fourth Chim- 


fu, or the main body. The fifth Chien- 


fu, or the van. Theſe five courts are go- 
vern'd by fifteen great lords, three in each 
of them, of whom one is preſident, and 
the others aſſeſſors. All the fifteen are of 
the firſt claſs of Mandarines, but the 

reſidents are of the firſt degree of this 
claſs, and the aſſeſſors of the ſecond: 
They have charge of all the officers and 
ſoldiers of the court. Theſe five courts 
are ſubje& to a ſovereign court, calPd 
T1im-chim-fa, that is, court martial, the 

reſident whereof is always a great lord. 
His authority extends over the ſaid five 
courts, and over all the officers and 
ſoldiers in the empire, but for fear, 
leſt he ſhould make ill uſe of ſo great a 
truſt, a learned Mandarine is appointed 
his aſſeſſor with the title of ſupreme 
regent, and two royal inſpectors, who 
have an eye upon all his actions. The 
number of Mandarines is fo much in- 
creas'd, both for the better government, 
as alſo to reward ſubjects that deſerv'd 
well in aſſiſting the firſt king of the 
family before this now reigning, to make 
himſelf maſter of the empire. And cer- 
tainly the predominant paſſion of the 
Chineſe is the defire of rule, wherein 
they place all their glory and happi- 
neſs; as may appear by an anſwer gi- 
ven by a Mandarine to father Matthew 
Riccio di Macerata. This father diſcour- 


of CHINA. 


eternal bliſs. Peace, faith the Mandarine, 


leave theſe Follies, your Glory and your Fo 
Bliſs be all your own, who are a Stran- Gay ny tf 
ger; for all my Glory and Happineſs a Mende: 


991 


ſing him concerning our holy faith and Geueirr 
1696. 


conſiſts in this Girdle and Habit of a Man-“ le. 


darine; all the reſt is nothing but Talk 
and Words, which the Wind carries away, 
and are things told but not ſeen, what 
we ſee is the benefit or advantage of Go- 
verning and Commanding others. Gold, 
Silver, Wives, and Concubines, as alſo a 
numerous Train, Goods, Feaſting, Drver- 


ſions, and all forts of Happineſs, Honour 


and Glory are the Conſequences of being 
a Mandarine. This is the Happineſs we 
covet, and which we enjoy in our great 
and mighty empire ; and not yours, which 


is as unprofitable as it is Inviſible, and 


impoſſible to obtain. Thus ſpoke that 
wicked atheiſt. 

There are other Mandarines of none 
of the nine claſſes, calPd Vi. jo- lieu, that 
is, unſettled men. There are alſo others 
call'd Vl pin, that is, who find no claſs 
to fit them, becauſe their merits are ſo 
great, that they lift them above all claſſes 
and degrees. Theſe are the petty kings, 
dukes and marqueſſes, who govern in the 
five courts martial, eſteeming the digni- 
ty of dukes and marqueſſes, which they 
have purchas'd by their great ſervices 
above that of Mandarines. 


CH AP; VL 


Of ſeveral other Courts in Peking, of the fifteen Provinces, and Cities of the 
Empire of China. 


HE. firſt of theſe courts is call'd 

Hian-lin-iven, that is, a garden or 
grove flouriſhing with learning and ſci- 
ences, This court contains a great num- 
ber of learned Mandarines of pregnant 
wits divided into five claſſes, and ma- 
king five courts; being choſen by the 
emperor from among the new doctors 
that take their degree every three years 
at Peking, for all the licentiates of the 
kingdom call'd Kiz-gin, that men illu- 
ſtrious in learning, are examin'd for thir- 
teen days together with all poſſible ri- 
gor, out of which the degree of doctor 
is afterwards given to only three hun- 
dred ſixty ſix, who have proved them- 


ſelves the ableſt men. The members of 


theſe five courts, are teachers and precep- 
rors of the young prince, who is to ſuc- 
ceed in the empire, whom they inſtruct 
in virtue and learning according to his 
age. They write all whatſoever hap- 
pens at court or in the empire, which 


deſerves to be tranſmitted to poſterity, 
They compoſe the general hiſtory of the 
kingdom and other books, and they are 
properly the kings men of learning, 
whom 4 choſes to be Kolaos and coun- 
ſellors; in ſhort, this court is a royal ſe- 
minary. Thoſe of the firſt court are of 
the third rank of Mandarines, thoſe of 
the ſecond of the fourth, and all the 


other three of the fifth. 


Having ſpoke of the examination of Manner 


licentiates, and the degree of doctors, it is t taking 
Degrees. 


proper to defcribe the manner how they 
arrive at the decree of batchelors, which 
is conferr'd in the cities, and to that 
of licentiate given only in the metro- 
politan cities of provinces, as that of 
doctor is only at Peking. As for the 
batchelor's degree, which the Chineſe 
call Siu-Zay, there is a perſon appoint- 
ed by the king in every province, who 
goes from one city to another to ex- 
amine the ſtudents, of whom "_— 
ve 
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upon tryal by as many ſeveral exami- 
ners. The firſt is by four antient learn- 
ed men, who reſide in the colleges of 
Confucius: The ſecond is by the magi- 
ſtrates of the city, and only of thoſe 
who were thought worthy of it by the 
firſt examiners : The third by the Thi- 
hio, or king's examiner, of thoſe few 
that have pate d the ſecond tryal. Thus, 
of the thouſands that at firſt expos'd 
themſelves to the hazard of ſo difficult 
an undertaking, only a few are at laſt 
admitted to the honour of batchelorſhip; 
and ſometimes they do not riſe to thirty, 
all the reſt being rejected as unworthy 
et this does not dil- 
may thoſe that are rejected, or 2 them 
by their ſtudies; but being ſpur'd on 
by the honour done to thoſe that re- 
ceive the degree, they return to their 
ſtudies with more earneſtneſs, to appear 
again at the next examination. 
Afterwards only the ableſt of thoſe that 
were graduated in the firſt examination 
of batchelors reſort to the ſecond for li- 
centiates, or maſters, becauſe it is very 
ſevere. Theſe are promoted only once in 
three years in the eighth moon, which 
uſually happens in our September, and 
this no where but in the fifteen metropo- 
litan cities of provinces, and ſuch a cer- 
tain number prefixt, there being about 
one hundred and fifty in the two princi- 
pal cities of Peking and Nanking, and 
more or leſs in the others down to an 
hundred. The emperor chuſes thirty able 
men to be examiners, of whom two go 


into every province for that purpoſe, and 


it is to be perform'd preciſely on the ninth, 
twelfth, and fifteenth day of the eighth 
moon. Theſe examiners call two others 
to their aſſiſtance, for they would not be 
able to go through ſo much alone. In 
the mean while the two examiners _ 
with no body, to prevent any jealouſy or 
ſuſpicion ; and they ſtay till the ninth day 
in the morning to give all at once, on a 
ſudden, the argument or theme they 
are to write upon. This examination 
is perform'd in a palace, about which 
there are ſmall chambers with tables 
and chairs. When the batchelors go in, 
they are ſtrictly ſearch'd to ſee whether 
they have any writing about them, which 
if they had, they would certainly be ba- 
ſtonado'd, they being allow'd nothing 
but white paper, three pencils, and an 
ink-horn, Having their ſubject they are 
to treat of, they are ſhut into theſe little 
rooms, and guarded that they may not 
talk to one another. The theme given 
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Grurrii five thouſand come to be examin'd in 


1696. every city, according as they are more 
Vor leſs inhabited. They are thrice put 


them to try their wits the firſt day, is 
four ſentences taken out of the vaſt num- 
ber of them in Confucius his books, that 
is, out of three of the four counted moſt 
authentick among the Chineſe ; thele are 
hung up at the four corners of the court, 
in vaſt black letters on white paper. 
Upon them every one is to frame a dif- 
courle, not exceeding five hundred cha- 
racters, which are as many words. On 
the 12th day of the moon, three ſeveral 
points are propos'd, upon which judg- 
ment is to be given, to adviſe the king 
by way of memorial. The laſt day they 
deſire three caſes in civil and criminal at- 
fairs; either abſolving, condemning, or 
compounding between the parties, as if 
they were giving judgment upon the 
bench, They labour at each of theſe 
examinations from break of day, till 
night; the dinner for thoſe in the court 
being provided by the city, and very 
light, that it may not dull the wit. Ar 
night the compoſitors fold their compo- 
ſitions, and deliver them to people ap- 
pointed to receive them, every one ſub- 
ſcribing his name. Theſe compoſitions 
are tranſcribed by clerks, and being af- 
terwards compar'd with the originals, are 
deliver*d to the aſſeſſors to judge of the 
worth of them, without knowing the au- 
thors, to prevent all corruption. Theſe 
pick out the beſt, double the number 
that is to be preferr'd, and the two exa- 
miners chuſe one half out of them. Theſe 
compoſitions being then compar'd with 
the originals, kept the mean while lock*d 
up, the owners names are publiſh'd, and 
ory thus receive the degree of maſters, 
with great rejoycing, at the end of the 
ſame eighth moon. And becauſe the Tar- 
tars by reaſon of their ignorance could 
not eaſily paſs through theſe examina- 
tions, that they may have the decree of li- 
centilates to capacitate them to be Man- 
darines, the emperor has in their behalf 
brought up the title of Kien-Sem, which 
is beſtow'd for money, confirming them 
for ever in the degree of batchelors, and 
in a capacity of being Mandarines. 


The court call'd Guercu-Kien, is the The 
royal ſchool of all the empire, which ſchool of 
has care of all theſe batchelors and ſtu- We © 
dents, to whom the emperor has grant-*" 


ed ſome privilege to make them equa! 
to batchelors, as delivering the wine to 
the emperor when he ſacrifices to hea- 
ven, the earth, the ſun, moon, or any 
other well-deſerving creature. Theſe 
graduate ſtudents, are of ſix forts, viz. 
Cum-ſem, Quon-ſem, Nyen-ſem, Cumsſem, 
Kien-ſem, Cum-cu, who are uſually mar- 
ry'd to women of the king's houſhold, 
to whom the king grants this favour, as 

allo 
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alſo upon account of their fore-fathers 


Court of 


viſitors. 


ſervices, or upon occaſion of publick re- 
joycing. 

The Mandarines that belong to the 
court call'd Tucha-yuen, or viſitors and 
cenſors of the court, and of all the em- 
pire. The preſident is equal in dignity to 
the preſident of the fix ſovereign courts 
and accordingly is a Mandarine of the 
ſecond claſs, and his firſt aſſeſſor of the 
third, and all the other Mandarines, 
whoſe dignity is very great, of the ſe- 
venth claſs. Ir is their duty always to 
have a watchful eye over the court and 
all the empire, to cauſe the laws and 
good cuſtoms to be obſerv'd, and the 
Mandarines to obſerve juſtice z puniſh- 
ing their inferiors, and acquainting the 
emperor with the faults of their equals. 
Every three years they make a general vi- 
ſitation, ſending fourteen viſitors through- 
out the empire, one to every province. 
As ſoon as the viſitor enters the province, 
he is ſuperior to the vice-roy, and all 
the Mandarines great and ſmall, and he 
tries or acts the cenſor over them with 
ſuch rigor and authority, that the dread 
the Mandarines have of him, was the oc- 
caſion of that common proverb in China, 
Lao-xu, Kien-mao, that is, The mouſe has 
ſeen the cat, and this not without caule, 
for he can take away their employ- 
ments, and ruin them. The viſitation 
ended, the viſitors return to court, with 
every one half a million given him by 
the Mandarines, which they ſhare with 
the preſident and his aſſeſſors, and then 
give them and the emperor an account 
of their viſitation. For the moſt part 
they accuſe none but ſuch Mandarines, 
whoſe injuſtice, and other crimes are fo 
publick, that they cannot be conceal'd, 
or the poor one that could give them no 
money. This viſitation is call'd Tachai, 
or the great and general viſitation. The 
ſame court makes a ſecond viſitation 
call'd Chun-chai, or middle viſitation, 
ſending viſitors to the nine quarters of 
the frontiers, on the fide of the great 


wall that divides China and Tartary, 


It thoſe that go the general viſitation 
make a great advantage, or rather ſteal 
much ; theſe out-do them amongſt the 
diſtributers of ſalt. The third viſita- 
tion is call'd Siaochai, or the little viſi- 
tation, and is made every three months, 
lending viſitors ſometimes unknown, and 
in diſguiſe, firſt to one province or ci- 
ty, and then to another, to receive pri- 
vate information againſt ſome Manda- 
tne famous for his ill practices. Beſides 
theſe viſitations the court every three 
years ſends a viſitor call'd Hio-guen in- 


to every province, and another call'd 
Vol. IV. 
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mitred againſt the people by abuſing their 
privileges, and puniſh them ſeverely. To 
conclude, this court, every time it thinks 
fit, ſends a viſitor call'd Shyn-ho, to make 
a viſitation upon that famous canal we 
have ſpoke of elſewhere. 

This court is kept in a vaſt palace, 
and has under it twenty five inferior 
courts, divided into five claſſes ; and each 
of the five courts has five preſidents, and 
abundance of aſſeſſors and inferior offi- 
cers, who have particular names, as has 
been ſaid of other courts, that take care 
of the welfare of the city. Particlarly 
the two laſt claſſes have the charge of 
apprehending thieves, malefactors and 
vagabonds, and to remit them to the ſu- 
perior courts; to viſit the ſtreets and 
quarters; and to go the rounds, and 
keep watch at night. The captains of 
ſtreets, or headbouroughs are ſubject to 
theſe two claſſes ; for every twelve fami- 
lies have a chief over them, call'd Paiteu, 
and over ten of theſe Paiteus, is another 
officer they call T/um-Kia, whoſe duty it 
is to acquaint the court with what is done 
within his ward contrary to law, or good 
manners, and to give an account of all 
ſtrangers that come thither, and an 
thing elſe that is unuſual. They are xy 4 
to exhort the ſeveral families to virtue, 
and a good lite. 


The court 7u-hio is govern'd by two Court of 
preſidents, who have charge of the learn- batchelors. 


ed and martial batchelors, to exerciſe the 
firſt of theſe in diſcourſes upon good 
government, and the others in military 
affairs. 


The court call'd Cotao, or Co-la, is Court of 
that of the inſpectors before-mention'd, inſpectors. 


divided into ſix claſſes, as are the ſix 
ſovereign courts from which they take 
their names. As for inſtance, the firſt 
is call'd Lico, or inſpectors of the ſu- 
preme court of Mandarines; or Huco, 
inſpectors of the ſupreme court of the 
exchequer, and ſo the reſt. Every claſs 
conſiſts of ſeveral Mandarines of the ſe- 
venth rank. They are appointed to tell 
the emperor what faults he commits in 
government; and they are ſo bold in 
this particular, that they often expoſe 
themſelves to the hazard of baniſhment 
and death, to tell their prince the truth, 
either by way of memorial, or by word 
of mouth; of which there are many ex- 
amples in the Chineſe hiſtories. And it 
has happen'd that kings have mended 
their faults, and generouſly rewarded 
thoſe that reprov'd them. It is their du- 
to have a watchful eye over the miſ- 
carriages of the ſix ſupreme courts, and 
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arines in affairs of con- 
ſequence, and chuſes three out of them 
every year for viſitors. 

The court Him-gin-/u furniſhes the em- 
peror with abe, and envoys to 
ſend into Corla, when he confirms that 
king in his title, or to carry a title to 
other deſerving perſons. 

The court Tai- li. ſu, that is, ſovereign 
reaſon and juſtice, has the charge of 
examining doubtful and difficult caſes ; 
and of confirming or revoking ſentences 
pronounced, eſpecially in the criminal 
court, where goods, honour, of life 
lie at ſtake; for if any man be con- 
demn'd to death, and this court find 
the motives of ſuch judgment dubious, 
it remits the caſe to its San fa: ſu, which 
is, as it were its council of conſcience, 
and this joining with the court of Tai- 
li-ſu, and that of Tu-che-yuen, or ſu- 
pream court of viſitors, and the cri- 
minal court, they all together examin 
the matter over again, in the preſence 
of the accuſer and party accus'd, and 
often reverſe the ſentence. 

The court Tum-chim: ſu has the charge 
of publiſhing the emperor's orders at 
court, and throughout all the empire ; 
as alſo of peruſing all the memorials of 
the learned and military Mandarines be- 
fore they are deliver'd to the emperor, 
which they ſtop, or ſend up, as they 
think fit; none being allow'd to preſent 
a memorial to the emperor, before it 
has been revis'd, and approv'd by this 
court; except thoſe of the Mandarines 
of Peking, who preſent theirs immedi- 
ately. The preſident of this court is of 
the third claſs. 

The court Tai-cham- ſu, is in a man- 
ner aſſociated to the ſupreme court of 
rites and ceremonies. The preſident is 
of the third claſs, his aſſeflors of the 
fourth, and the reſt of the fifth and ſixth. 
It has peculiar charge of the muſick, of 
the ſacrifices, and of the marry*d Bonzes, 
and other matters. 

There is alſo another court aſſociated 
to that of rites, and call'd Quam-lo-ſu, 
that is, royal inns, which has charge of 
providing the cattle, wine, and other 
things neceſſary for the emperor's facri- 
fices, and entertainments. The preſident 
is of the third claſs. 


Court for The Mandarines of the court call'd 


horſes, 


Tai-po-ſu, are of the ſame claſſes as 
thoſe of the laſt, and provide horſes for 
the emperor, and for war, diſtributing 
them to the commanders, and in the 
tortreſſes. At 2 the Tartars bring 
them in, and the emperor buys ſeventy 
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thouſand every year, and the great men 
and private perſons double the num- 
ber. 

Kin-tien-kien is the court of the mathe- Court or 
maticks. The preſident (who at this mathema. 
time is father Philip Grimaldi of the ſo- ticks. 
ciety of Jeſus) is of the fifth claſs, his 
two aſſeſſors of the ſixth, and the reſt of 
the ſeventh and eighth. They apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of aſtronomy, 
and aſtrology, and are to inform the 
emperor when there will be eclipſes of 
the ſun and moon, and their quality and 
duration. Whereof the emperor gives 
notice to all the courts of the provinces 
by means of the court of rites, that 
they may prepare to perform the neceſ- 
ſary ceremonies; which conſiſt in beat- 
ing the drum, whilſt the eclipſe laſts, the 
Mandarines kneeling, with their eyes lift- 
ed up to heaven, and with awful fear. 
This court every year ſets out the al- 
manack, which is Grend throughout the 
whole empire. 

The court Tai-y-yuen, or rather col- ©... 
lege of phyſicians, is compos'd of thoſe phy ſi 
belonging to the emperor, empreſs, and cians. 
princeſs ; who prepare their own medi- 
cines. Theſe Mandarines depend on the 
court of rites. 

The court call'd Hum-lu-ſu, conſiſts of Mater: gf 
maſters of the ceremonies at publick au- ceremo- 
diences, and is aſſiſtant to that of rites. “ 

The court Aam-len-yuen, has charge of Gardiner. 
the gardens, and of the cattle kept for 
facrifices and entertainments. It is ſub- 
ject to the court of rites. | 

The court Xam-paos-ſu, has the keep- Chance. 
ing of the emperor's ſeal ; which is 
ſquare, a ſpan over, made of a preci- 
ous ſtone, as the letters on it denote, 
which are Xam-pao. Here the court of 
Mandarines come for the ſeals, to be- 
ſtow their employments on the Manda- 
rines of the court and provinces, the 
king's leave being firſt had. 

The court Kin-y-guei, is the guard to Guards. 
the emperor's perſon. They guard, and 
attend him when he goes abroad, or gives 
audience. It conſiſts of ſeveral 1 
of martial Mandarines, the ſons of great 
lords, and is divided into four claſles. 
Theſe are never remov'd as other Mau- 
darines are, but continue in their court, 
but often riſe to be preſidents and K9laos. 
Theſe, tho* they are martial Mandarines, 
are independent of the Pimpy, that is, 
the ſupreme military court. 

The two courts call'd Xui-que-/u, Culto- 
which have the management of the cu- mers 
ſtoms of Peking, and take care to place 
waiters at all the gates of the city to 
receive the duties, which depend on the 
court of the exchequer. ve: 
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The Tu-pu has two employments, 
which are to apprehend thieves and ma- 
lefactors, and proceed againſt them; if 
they find them not Sully, they may diſ- 
charge them; but if it finds them guilty, 
it muſt turn them over to the criminal 
court. It has alſo power to ſecure run- 
away ſlaves, to baſtinado, and then reſtore 
them to their maſters, firſt marking them 
with a hot iron on the left arm. Cut- 
purſes are mark*d with ſuch an iron on 
the left arm, for the firſt offence ; for the 
2d in the right, and for the 3d are ſent 
up to the criminal court. 

The court call'd Fu-yn, is that of the 
two governors of the city of Peking. 
Theſe governors are ſuperior to thoſe 
of all the other cities in the empire. They 
are of this 3d claſs of Mandarines, and 
their aſſeſſors of the fourth. The firſt 
ſuperintendent of all the ſcholars and lear- 
ned men in Peking, who are not yet Man- 
darines, The ſecond has the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and takes account of all 
the families, and ſouls in the city, and 
prepares the place and neceſſaries to offer 
ſacrifice. The Chineſe call this gover- 
nor Fu-Mu, that is, father and mother 
of the people. 

There are two other courts call'd Tai- 
him- hien, and Vom pin- bien, which de- 
pend on that of the governors of the 
city, and have the ſame affairs in charge; 
becauſe Peking is divided into two cities, 
according to the practice throughout the 
empire, where cities are reckoned as one, 
or two, according to their bigneſs. The 
preſidents of theſe courts are of the 6th 
claſs. 

T/um-gin-fu is the court of the great 
men, who are lineally deſcended from 
the royal family. The preſident is one 
of thoſe who have the quality of kings 
and is of no claſs, being above them all. 
His two aſſeſſors are lords of the blood- 
royal, and above the claſſes; but all 
affairs are diſpatch'd with the aſſiſtance 
of ſome of the Mandlarines of the fix 
ſovereign courts. All their buſineſs is to 
diſtribute the money allow'd for the 
emperor's male-kindred, whether rich or 
Poor, to the ſixth degree of conſangut- 
nity z more or leſs, according to their 
dignity, and nearneſs of blood. Beſides, 
they judge of all matters, civil or cri- 
minal, wherein thoſe are concern'd ; and 
execute the ſentence, after acquainting 
the emperor. Theſe relations of the 
emperor's have the privilege of paint- 
ing their houſes and moveables red. 
The family before this now in the throne, 
having reign'd two hundred ſeventy fix 
years, was jncreas'd to ſuch a number, 
that the allowance falling ſhort, for 
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ply*d themſelves to mechanick arts, and 


were become too inſolent among the SV 


people; but at preſent there is no off- 
ſpring of them left. The kindred of the 
Tartar emperor now reigning, are all 
lords of note, and live at court; but if 
their reign laſts long, they alſo muſt come 
to a mean condition, by reaſon of their 
numbers, 


Hoam-chin is a court that has the like Court of 
power over the king's kindred by le- ine female 


male deſcent. Theſe are of two ſorts ; 
the firſt, of thoſe who deſcend of the 
emperor's daughters, marry to choice 
ſtudents, as was ſaid above, call'd Fu- 
ma; but they are not accounted princes 
of the blood by the Chineſe, nor the 
emperor's kindred, as having no right 
to the ſucceſſion, tho* the male-line 
were quite extinct. This cuſtom is ob- 
ſerv'd even among the people; for in 
China, to marry a daughter, 1s the ſame 
thing, as for ever to exclude her the 
family, and fix her in the husband's, 
whoſe ſirname ſhe takes. Therefore 
when the Chineſe will expreſs, that a 
maid is gone to the bridegroom's houſe, 
they do not make uſe of the verb Ky, 
to go, but of the verb Qi, to return 
thus they do not ſay, ſhe is gone, but 
return'd home. So when the grandfa- 
ther talks of his ſon's children, he calls 
them plain Sun-cu, my grandſons ; but 
when he ſpeaks of his daughters, he ſays, 
Vai-ſun-cu, my grandſons abroad ; be- 
cauſe he accounts them of his ſon-in- 
law's family, So when they ſpeak of a 
dead perſon, they do not fay, ſuch a 
one 1s dead, but ſuch a one 1s return'd 
to the earth. Among the 2d ſort of 
kindred of the emperors of the female 
line, are accounted the parents, brothers, 
uncles, and other relations of the em- 
preſſes ; the emperor's ſons-in-law, and 
their parents, brothers, and uncles; of 
theſe two ſorts the emperor chooſes ſome 
of the moſt remarkable to compoſe 
their court. The difference between theſe 
and the princes of the blood, 1s, that 
theſe laſt are none of the nine claſſes, 
and the others are of the 1ſt and 2d, 
tho? they think themſelves more honour'd 
by the title of Hoam- chin, and that of 
Fu-ma, ſignifying the king's kindred, than 
by that of Mandarine, the? of the firſt 
claſs. This 2d ſort of kindred, was alſo 
deſtroy'd by the Tartars. 

Enough 


Maudarines, and the government of the very of 
court; it remains now to ſpeak brief- cn Pe” 


ly of thoſe of the provinces. Each i 
vince has a ſovereign court, on which 
all the others depend. The — 
aS 
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GemeLt has the title of Tutan Kiun-muen, Fu- 
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fu ; and its preſident, who is o 


fying governours of provinces, or vice- 
roys, and is uſually choſen out of the 
iſt, 2d, or 3d claſs, as the king plea- 
ſes. It belongs to him to govern, both 
in peace and war, the people and ſol- 
diery, in civil and criminal affairs; and 
to give the emperor, and ſix ſovereign 
courts, an account of all things of 
note. To him are directed all orders 
from the emperor and his courts, and 
all the Mandarines of the province are 
oblig'd to have recourſe to his court, 
in matters of weight. There are other 
vice-roys call'd Jum-to, who have the 
government of two, three, or four * 
vinces; as for inſtance, Leam-quam Tſum- 
to, vice- roy of the provinces of Quam- 
tum and Quam-/i, (Quam- tum ſignifies 
a province towards the eaſt, and Quam.ſi 
a province that ſtretches towards the 
welt and others, eſpecially on the fron- 
tiers of Tartary. Beſides the vice-roy, 
there is in every province a viſitor, 
call'd Ngan-tai, or Ngan-yven; and 
another officer of great note, call'd 
Tſum-pim, who commands all the troops 
in the province. This man 1s uſually 
choſen out of the firſt claſs of martial 
Mandarines. All theſe ſupreme officers 
of the provinces, have many Mandarines 
under them, who aſſiſt in diſpatch of bu- 
ſineſs. Tho? every one of them general- 
ly has his palace within the metropolis, 
yet they do not always live there; but 
travel about all the province, according 
as neceſſity requires. | 
The particular courts of metropoli- 
tan cities, are theſe that follow. A 
court for civil cauſes, call'd Pu-chimſu ; 
the preſident whereof is a Mandarine 
of the firſt degree of the 2d claſs, his 
two aſſeſſors of the ſecond degree of 
the ſame claſs. This has two other 
courts not depending on it, but b 
way of aſſiſtants. t on the left is 
the moſt honourable, and is call'd Tan- 
chin, in which there are two preſidents 
of the 2d degree of the 3d claſs. That 
on the right is call'd T/an-y, its preſi- 
dents are equal, and of the 2d degree 
of the fourth claſs. In all theſe three 
courts there are many inferior Max- 
darines, call'd Xeu-lin-quon, who have it 
in charge to decide all controverſies, 
and gather the revenues of the province. 
The criminal court is call'd Ngax-cba- 
b the 3d 
claſs, has no aſſeſſors under him, but 
two benches of Mandarines, On the 
firſt call'd Fo-ſu, are Mandarines of the 
4th claſs ; on the 2d call'd Chien-ſu, of 
the 5th, both together are call'd Tao-1i, 
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or Tao Vm; and are for the moſt part 

viſitors of all parts of their province. 

This court may puniſh criminals with 

confiſcation of goods, and loſs of life, Infe 
according to the heinouſneſs of their of- 9 
fences; and when there is no viſitor in 

the province, it has an eye over all the 

other Mandarines, and acquaints the em- 

peror with what happens. In a word, 

theſe two courts, the civil and criminal, 

act in the ſame affairs as the ſix ſovereign 

courts at Peking, and are as it were their 

ſubſtitutes. 

Every province is divided into territo- Diviſion 
ries, and each territory has a Mandarine of pro. 
call'd Tao-li, who is as it were a viſitor, © 
or inſpector of all that is well or ill done 
within his diſtrict, and therefore he is ta- 
ken from the court of inſpectors, call'd 
Co-tao, whereof we have ſpoke above. 

It is his duty to cauſe the governors of 
cities and towns, to pay in the empe- 
ror's duties punctually. 

All cities of the firſt rank, whether Court: e. 
they are metropolitans or not, have a cities 
court, in which the governour of it and 
its territory preſides, who is a Manda- 


rine of the 4th claſs, and call'd Chifu. Pr 
He has three aſſeſſors ; the firſt call'd - 


Tum-chi, the 2d Tum-puon, and the 3d 
Chui-quon ;, all of the 6th and 7th claſs. 
They are alſo call'd 2d, 3d, and 4th 
lord of the 2d, 3d, or 4th ſeat; or of 
the 2d, 3d, or 4th city, becauſe the pre- 
ſident is call'd firſt lord, firſt feat, and 
firſt city. Beſides theſe there are four in- 
ferior Mandarines, call'd Kim-lie, Chu-ſu, 
Chao-mo, Kim-kiao, of the 7th, 8th, and 
gth claſſes. Enough has been faid of the 
duty of this court, when we ſpoke of the 
government of Peking. All the cities of 
the empire have ſuch Mandarines ; but 
when they are places of great trade, or 
have a large territory, and many villa- 
ges depending of them, the number of 
Mandarines 1s double. 

The cities of the 2d rank, call'd Chex, Cities 
are of two ſorts, thoſe of the firſt, are __ 
only ſubje& to the metropolis, as if they 
were of the firſt rank, and have towns 
depending on them ; thoſe of the 2d are 
ſubject to the cities of the firſt rank, 
whether they have villages depending on 
them or not. The preſident of theſe ci- 
ties call'd Chi- cbeu, is of the 2d degree 0 
of the gth claſs, and has two aſſeſſors 
of the 2d degree of the 6th and 7th claſ- 
ſes, the firſt of which is call'd Cheu- 
tum, and the 2d Cheu-poon ; beſides an- 


other Mandarine call'd Limo, of the 2d 


degree of the gth claſs. Theſe act in 

the ſame manner as the governours of 

cities of the firſt rank. The people call 

the governour Ta-ye, that is, n * 
| r 
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firſt lord, and the three others zd, 3d, ing in a ſchool. Beſides theſe | Manda: Grit 


and 4th lords. ; rines difpers'd throughout the empire, 1696. 
tnferiour Every other city of the empire has there are particular courts in other pro- 


cities. 
hien, and is of the 1ſt degree of the 7th ſalt, the ſuperintendance of the empe- 
claſs. Under him he has three aſſeſſors, ror's revenue and others. 
the 1ſt of them of the $th claſs, and cal- All the courts we have hitherto gi- Martial 
led Hieu- cbim; the 2d of the gth Chu- ven an account of, conſiſt of learned courts. 
pui, but the 3d Tien: ſu of no claſs. Yet Mandarines, but thoſe that belong to the 
if this man behaves himſelf well during martial men are more numerous, - for 
his three years employment, the gover- beſides that. they are in all places where 
nor of the inferior city acquaints him of thoſe of the gown-men are, there be 
E the ſuperior, and he the governor of the others on the borders of provinces, in 
vin metropolis; who informs the two great the ſea- ports, and many more on the 
courts of the ſame, and they the vice - frontiers towards Tartary. There is a 
roy. He writes to the ſovereign court new catalogue printed every year with 
of Mandarines, they give notice to the the names of the martial Mandarines 
counſellors of ſtate, and laſtly the coun- employ'd in them, their titles, country, 
ſellors of ſtate ſpeak to the emperor z and the time when they took their degrees, 
who generally makes him a Mandarine and the like of the learned Mandarines. 
of the 8th or gth claſs. And thus muſt The number of the learned Manda- Number 
Mandarines riſe to a higher dignity, but vines throughout the empire is 13647, f Manda- | 
6: by the help of ſome preſent, proportio- and that of the martial -18520, in all'” | 
nable to the benefit they may receive; 32167; which tho* moſt certainly true, | 
and this is the cauſe why they afterwards may perhaps ſeem unlikely ; but there is | 
{ell juſtice. no leſs to be admired in the diſtribution | 
Prefer- A Mandarine when once he is mount- of their employments, their diſtinction 
ments of ing, muſt always be employ'd, that he and ſubordination ; ſo that it ſeems the 1 
Mada-. may commit no groſs error in his office; legiſlators omitted nothing that was ne- i 
en, as at Rome the governments of the eccle- ceſſary, and foreſaw all the inconveni- | 
ſiaſtical ſtate, are given in courſe, men encies that might happen. No empire 
riſing from the inferior to the greater. in the world would be better govern'd 
But it is cuſtomary in China to write or more fortunate, were the conduct | 
as many names of cities, as there are and integrity of the officers ſuitable to 
Mandarines that want employments, and the goodneſs of the laws; but the in- | 
then they draw them by way of lot; feriour Mandarines, ſtudying nothing fo J 
tho? it is well known, that he who is of much, as how to cheat their ſuperiors, | 
intelligence with the court, ſo orders the theſe the ſovereign courts, and all to- | 
tablets, that the name of the city he gether the emperor, with extraordinary 
would have comes up. This artifice art and ingenuity, not to call it humi- 
does not always ſucceed, and they tell lity, and flattery ; it is no wonder the 
us of a Mandarine, who drawing a prince ſhould ſometimes be impos'd up- 
mean lot inſtead of a great city, and on with falſhood, inſtead of truth ; and 
therefore being enrag*d for the money the people be oppreſs'd by the tyranny 
he had given 15 regiſter, ſtood up (for of evil miniſters, notwithſtanding the 
it is the cuſtom to kneel at that time) wholeſome laws. 
and falling upon him, beat, and abus'd All the Mandarines here mention'd, Rules for 
him ſufficiently in the preſence of above have their employ ments for three years, Manda- 
three hundred Mandarines. For which be- which being expir'd, they riſe to others“ 
ing both ſent to priſon, they wanted but better, their ill behaviour being no hin- 
little of being condemn'd to death, thoſe drance, as has been ſaid. No man has 
contracts being forbid by the laws upon any power or authority, in the city or 
pain of death. 1 3 where he was born, that ju- 
Other Beſides thoſe already mention'd, there ſtice may not be wreſted out of favour, 
tourts. is a court in all the cities of the empire, or affection ; but this is allow'd in mar- 


a court, whoſe preſident is call'd Chi- 


_ conſiſting of a preſident, and two or three 


aſſeſſors, who are call'd X:a9-quon, that 
is, judges of the learned, becauſe it is 
their duty to take care of learning, and 
of the learned men ; to ſee the batche- 
lors commit no inſolencies againſt the 
people; and from time to time to aſſem- 
ble the licentiates, doctors, and priviledg'd 
Mandarines to treat of matters of learn- 
Vor. IV. 


vinces, as that for the diſtribution of 


tial Mandarines, that t may fight 
with more reſolution, 15 defence 21 
their country. None of them has ſer- 
vants, or officers of his own ; but when 
he comes to the place of his goverment, 
muſt receive thoſe that are offer'd him 
and maintain'd by the publick, that the 

may have no confidents, through whoſe 
means to receive preſents or ſell juſtice. 
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Gr. they take along with them their ſons, 

1696. brothers, or other relations; theſe are 

not to converſe with the people, but to 

live recluſe like Caribuſians. The beſt 

of it is, that tho? there be ſo many good 

laws to prevent and puniſh the corrup- 

tion of Mandarines, ſuſpending any one 

that receives to the value of ten Tayes, 

diſplacing him for * and taking his 

life for fifty, yet their knavery and ava- 

rice finds ways to receive money ſo pri- 

vately, that it is a hard matter to con- 

vict them; beſides that they conceal one 
another's faults. 

When a Mandarine's father or mother 
dies, he muſt reſign his employ, to mourn 
three years, and give the due honour to 
thoſe from whom he had his being; ſleep- 
ing for a long time upon a little ſtraw 
by the tomb, eating for ſome months 
nothing but rice boiPd in nothing but 
water, wearing for the firſt year a gar- 
ment of ſackcloth, the ſecond of ſome 
cloth not ſo courſe, and the third of a 
better ſort; and all this time continuing 
the uſual ſacrifices; which dutiful cu - 


ſtom the emperors themſelves obſerve. 

The ſeveral dignities and qualities of 
ſo many Mandarines are known by ſe- 
veral ſigns. 1. By the inſcriptions and 
titles written on tablets they cauſe to 
be carry*'d before them. 2. By the num- 
ber of attendants that go along with 
them, dragging ſtaves along the ground, 
carrying banners and other things. Be- 
ſides, by the number of men that carry 
them in their chair, for four are allow'd 
the inferior ſort, and eight to the bet- 
ter; and laſtly by the number of ſtrokes 
on the Chineſe drum which goes before 
the company, for they give five ſtrokes 
on it for the meaneſt Mandarines, ſeven, 
nine, eleven, and as far as thirteen for 
the greateſt. It is alſo to be obſerv'd, 
that amidſt this prodigious number of 
Mandarines there never happens any con- 
teſt, as is uſual in Europe, on account of 
precedency. Becauſe, if the emperor hears 
of any ſuch thing, he certainly puts them 
out of their employments, that they may 
decide their controverſies as private men. 


CHAP. 


Of the Chineſe Characters, of their Ingenuity and Skill in the liberal Arts, and 
of their chief Books. 


Chineſe HO? the Egyptians boaſt of their 
characters. being the firſt who tranſmitted 
their thoughts to poſterity, by the means 
of characters and hieroglyphicks; yet 
it is certain the Chineſe Fad them long 
before. All other nations have had a 
general way of writing, compos'd of an 
alphabet of about twenty four letters, 
which tho* differing in ſhape, have al- 
moſt the ſame ſound; but the Chine/? 
make uſe of at leaſt fifty four thouſand 
four hundred and nine letters to expreſs 
their meaning; and this with ſuch a 
race, vivacity and force, that they 
eem not to be characters, but voices 
and tongues that ſpeak, or rather figures 
and images, which repreſent every thing 

to the life. 
Two ſorts Theſe letters are of two ſorts, either 
of chara- ſimple, or compound of ſeveral ſim- 
eters. ples; and becauſe every one of them 
— to what is with ours) is a 
ſign and image, repreſenting ſome par- 
ticular thing when join'd to another; 
therefore they are not to be call'd let- 
The lan- ters but hieroglyphicks. Another thing 
uage. wonderful in this tongue is, that the 
words are few, and all ſyllables, as Pa, 
Pe, Pi, Po, Pu, Pam, Pem, Pim, Pom, 


Pum, and the like; ſo that taking away 
thoſe monaſyllables which they make no 
uſe of, as not being able on any ac- 
count to pronounce them, as Ba, Be, 
Bi, Bo, Bu, Ra, Re, Ri, Ro, Ru, Pom, 
Tom, Nom, Mom, &c. Their words 
well conſider'd in themſelves, are not 
above three hundred and twenty, but 
conſider'd with their different accents, 
they are enough to compoſe a moſt per- 
fect language. For inſtance, the ſyl- 
lable Po pronounced ſeveral ways ſigni- 
fies eleven ſeveral things, being as oc- 
caſion ſerves a noun, pronoun, ſubſtan- 
tive, adjective, adverb, and participle; 
and ſo when it is a verb it may be de- 
monſtrative, imperative, ſubjunctive, and 
infinitive; in numbers more or leſs with 
their perſons; in time preſent, imper- 
fect, preterperfect and future. The di- 
verſe pronounciation is in the diverſity of 
the accent, which is either plain, ſtrong, 
flat, ſharp, or circumflex ; as alſo from 
the aſpiration, which is alſo mark'd 
down, as among the Greeks, All this 
may be underſtood by the eleven ſeve- 
ral ways the ſyllable Po may be mark'd 
and conſider'd. 


When 
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3 „Us De ne De ne ne 
Ps, Ps, PG, Pò, PG, PO Po, Pò, PG, Ps, Ps, 


When this ſyllable is pronounced with 
the accent ſmooth and all of a piece, 
Po, it ſignifies 4 Glaſs ; with the flat 
Po it ſignifies 1% Boil ; with a ſharp 
Ps, a Siſter of Corn or Rice; the 4th 
with the circumflex open, Viſe; the 5th 
with the circumflex clos'd with a point 
over it, to Prepare; the 6th with the 
circumflex charg'd and an aſpiration, an 
old Woman; the 7th with the plain ac- 
cent and an aſpiration, 10 Break; the 
8th with a flat accent and aſpiration, ſig- 
nifies, Bow'd; the gth with the acute, 
accent and aſpiration, ſignifies, Near; 
the roth with the open circumflex and 
aſpiration, to Water; the 11th with a 
cloſe circumflex, with a point over it and 
an aſpiration, a Slave, By this example 
it may be eaſily conceiv'd how the Chi- 
neſe language can be expreſſive, copious, 
and eloquent, with ſo ſmall a number 
of monaſyllables; for as we, by the dif- 
ferent putting together of letters from 
ſuch an infinite number of words; ſo 
they joyning, ſeparating, and giving ſe- 
veral accents to their monaſy llables, ex- 
preſs themſelves as plainly and gracefully 
as any other language that is more in 
eſteem. The ſame eaſe they have in ex- 
plaining their thoughts in writing, by the 
variety of accents; they find in pro- 
nouncing of words ſeveral ways; like a 
muſician who, by long practice, eaſily 
knows at firſt ſight, and expreſſes the ſe- 
veral notes he is to ſound with the voice. 
Let it is not true that the Chineſe ſing 
when they talk, as ſome have imagin'd; 
nor that they. carry a tablet hanging 
about their neck, on which they write 
their meaning, when they perceive they 
are not underſtood ; and that they can- 
not whiſper, as ſome people fancy, think- 
ing the tones and accents cannot be ex- 
preſs'd without raiſing the voice. 

The Chineſe language, in the opinion 
of the miſſioners, is the eaſieſt of all 
thoſe in the eaſt ; for if the memory be 


the moſt neceſſary faculty for learning 


of a language, that muſt be the eaſieſt 
which has feweſt words, for it is always 
eaſter to remember a few than a great 
many. Now the Chineſe language 1s com- 
pos'd of only three hundred and twenty 
monaſyllables, whereas the Latin and 
Greek, have an infinite number of words, 
of ſeveral tenſes, moods and perſons ; 
and therefore the Chineſe muſt be eaſie. 
Add to this, that it requires remembring 
nothing but the accents, which are as 1t 
vere the form, diſtinguiſhing the ſignifica- 
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tion of the words. The Chineſe people Sce Ne- 


therefore pronounce all things well and ee. 


with eaſe, without knowing what tones 
or accents mean; only the learned be- 
ing acquainted with them. There can 
be no doubt made hereof when we con- 
ſider, that the fathers miſſioners, who 
go into China with only two years ap- 
plication, preach, hear confeſſions, and 
write in that language as if it were na- 
tural to them; tho' they go into thoſe 
parts well advanced in years; which is 
the reaſon they have writ and printed 
abundance of books, which are admir'd 
and valu'd by the Chineſe themſelves. 


If thoſe who are beſt and moſt ready Wit of the 
at invention, have a more lofty wit C127. 


than others, the Chineſe are doubtleſs to 
be preferr'd before other nations, be- 
cauſe they have been the firſt inventers 
of writing, of paper, of printing, of 
gun-powder, of fine purcellane, and of 
ſeveral other things. If they want fe- 
veral ſciences it is for want of commu- 


| nication with other people; and yet they 


are conſummate in moral philoſophy, 
to which they apply themſelves very ear- 
neſtly ; and by the ſharpneſs of their 
wits eaſily come to underſtand the books 
writ by the miſſioners, upon nice and 
difficult queſtions in mathematicks, phi- 
loſophy and divinity. 


What kingdom is there in the world Their 
ſo full of univerſities as China? There learning. 


are certainly above ten thouſand licen- 
tiates, whereof ſix or ſeven thouſand meet 
every three years at Peking, where, after 
ſevere examination, three hundred ſixty 
five are admitted to the degree of doctors. 
] believe there are not ſo many ſtudents 
in any kingdom, as there are batchelors 
in China, for they are counted above 
ninety thouſand ; nor that there is any 
country where the knowledge of letters 
is ſo univerſal and common ; for eſpeci- 
ally in the ſouthern provinces there is not 
a man rich or poor, citizen or peaſant ; 
but can at leaſt write and read. In ſhort, 
it is certain that no part, except Europe, 
has publiſh'd ſo many books. 


The Chineſe chronicles are as antient as Antiquity. 


the flood, beginning but two hundred 
years after it; and have been continu'd to 
this time by ſeveral authors ; by which it 
is eaſy to judge what a number of volumes 


they make. They have abundance of Books. 


books of moral philoſophy, which treat 
of nature, its properties, and accidents, 
ſeveral others of the mathematicks, and 
concerning the art of war; moſt inge- 

nious 
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phy ſick. 


See Na- 


varrete. 
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nious and delightful romances, and books 
of knight-errantry, like Amadis, Or- 
lando, and D. Quixote ; infinite volumes 
of hiſtory, and examples of the obe- 
dience of children towards their parents, 
and of the fidelity of ſubjects towards 


their king; of husbandry, of fine ſpee- 


ches, of delightful poems, of tragedies, 
of comedies, and upon infinite other 
ſubjects too tedious to relate. The moſt 
wonderful thing is to ſee with what eaſe 
they compoſe them, which is ſuch, that 
there is ſcarce any doctor or licentiate 
but publiſhes one or two works. They 
alſo exert their wit in phyſick, where- 
of they have writ excellent treatiſes, 
True it is, they pretend to diſcover much 
by the pulſe, as to know the diſtemper, 
and apply the proper remedies ; bur I 
cannot be perſwaded it is ſo much as fa- 
ther Daniel Bartoli magnifies it in his 
hiſtory of China, Patt 3. Pag. 62 & 63; 
where he fays that the Chineſe phyſi- 
cians never aſk the- patient any queſtions 
of his preſent condition, nor how it has 
been with him ſince he fell. fick, which 
they would look upon as betraying their 
ignorance 3 but taking the ſick perfon 
aſide, they feel his pulſe with great at- 
tention for about half an hour; and by 
the diverſity of its irregular motions, 
which they nicely diſcern, they diſcover, 
conceive and declare all that has hap- 
pen'd to the patient till then day by day, 
and foretel what will befal him; whete- 
in, as the father ſays, they far out-do 
our phyſicians of Europe. This indeed 
is a notable way of practiſing phyſick, 
and not human, but prophetick, and 
divine. In Europe there are ſchools where 
phyfick is taught, but in China there is 
none; and if a ſon having learn'd it of 
his father, finds not his account in it, he 


leaves it, and takes to a more profitable 


trade, for the Chineſe are expert at eve- 
ry thing. What I can affirm for a cer- 
tainty is, That theſe phyſicians, as much 
berter than ours as they are, ſhun with 
all poſſible diligence the taking charge of 
the cure of Mandarines, and great lords; 
for if any one dies under their hands, the 
kindred beat him to death; and the ex- 
perience they have of their skill makes 
them rather put themſelves into the hands 


of an European ſurgeon, than of the beſt 


of them. As a proof hereof, I ſaw a ſur- 
geon of Macao, whilſt I was at Canton, 
going up to court into the emperor's 
own ſervice, having been employ'd b 

him before, and being gone then wit 

his leave to ſee his wife; and if the 
Chineſe were ſuch prophets, and Eſcu- 
{apius's, 1 do not think the emperor him- 
ſelf would ſeek after Europeans. Father 


Bartoli adds, That their great cure is 
faſting, keeping the patient ſeven, four- 
teen, and even to twenty days without 
giving him the leaſt morſel of ſuſtenance, 
but as much water as he would drink, 
and two, three, or four times, the juice 
of pears. F fancy if father Bartoli had 
been ſo faſted but ſix days, he had not 
been able to publiſh ſo many choice 
works; and the Chineſe are fleſh and 
blood as we are, and of a much tenderer 
conſtitution, It is alſo to be obſery'd, 
that the Chineſe phyſicians at the fame 
time play the apothecaries; and wherever 
they go, their ſervant carries their drugs 
after them. If they are not call'd a ſe- 
cond time, they never return; for the 
patient is free to make uſe of any other 
without affronting them. They are paid 
for the medicine, not for the viſit, and 
therefore to ſatisfy their covetous diſpoſi- 
tion they never omit to purge, tho? there 
be no occaſion for it ; applying ſtones, 
ſeeds, roots, herbs, leaves, bark, and 
other ſimples, whereof they get the 
knowledge in books, where they are 
drawn, and their virtues deſcrib'd. In 
this particular they follow the aphoriſms 
of an antient emperor of theirs, who 
was an excellent botaniſt, and phy fician, 
his name Jenti. Scarce any of them 
lets blood in the moſt ſcorching fevers. 
Such is the art of the wiſe phyſicians of 
China; but the mad ones are much 
more numerous, and a thouſand times 
more in requeſt. Theſe boaſt of a won- 
derful ſecret they have, to make old 
people young at any age whatſoever ; 
others to make them immortal, and ſo 
they go about / ſelling their antidote 
againſt death. It is not only the ſimple 
ignorant people that are catch'd in this 
fooliſh trap, but the wiſeſt and moſt learn- 
ed; who placing all their happineſs in this 
world, purchaſe that precious liquor at a 
vaſt expence, which they hope will make 
them immortal, and tho* often deceiv'd, 

et they never fail to be enſnar'd again, 
inſomuch, that to avoid death, they de- 
ſtroy themſelves in the prime of their age. 

Among 
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the reſt the Chineſe have ve Books in 


books, call'd Ukim, or the five wri- cfteem- 


tings, held in as great veneration among 
them, as the holy ſcripture. is among 


. The firſt of them is call'd Xun-Xim, The ff 
that is, the chronicle of the five antient of their 
kings; the three laſt whereof were heads"! 
of three ſeveral families, that reign'd two © 


thouſand years, almoſt double rhe time 
of the nineteen following families, in- 
cluding that of the Tartars now reign- 
ing. The firft of theſe emperors name 
was Nuo, who according to their hiſto- 
ries began his reign 4057 years ago, or 

500 


pero. 


Ct 
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500 years after the flood, according to contain'd within the province of Xantung) Gems 
the chronology of the Septuagint. This and dying, left him governor of the em- 1696. 


I. 


prince and Chineſe law-giver, perceiving 
that his ſon was not duly qualify'd to 
govern (for as the Chineſe tell us, vir- 
rue was then regarded above any thing) 
he choſe for his companion, a ſubject 
whoſe name was An, whom at his death 
he declar'd emperor, leaving him his 
two daughters for wives. 

Xun, the ſecond emperor, 1s highly 
commended in the aforeſaid book for his 
virtue, and particularly for his obedience 


to his father, and love to his brother. 


Zu, the third emperor, having ſerv'd 
his predeceſſor Aun faithfully, was by 
him at his death declar'd his ſucceſſor, 
not regarding his own fon, who was 
not ſo fit to govern. This man during 
his predeceſſor's reign employ'd himſelf 
in . draining the waters of the flood, 
which then cover'd part of the plains of 
China; which the Chineſe calPd Aum- 
Xui, that 1s, great deluge of waters. 
The ſucceeding emperors, ruPd by right 
of inheritance, not of election, till the 
emperor Kie, a cruel man, and laſt of 
this firſt royal family. 

The fourth emperor was Chim-Tam, 
ſprung from the ſecond family. He 
took up arms againſt the emperor Kie, 
and poſſeſs'd himſelf of the empire. In 
his time there was a dearth of ſeven 
years, during which time no ſnow, nor 
rain fell, the ſprings, and rivers were 
almoſt dry'd up, the earth became bar- 
ren, and ſo of conſequence there follow'd 
famine and plague. In this diſtreſs the 
emperor quitting his palace and royal 
robes, clad himſelf in ſkins, and pro- 
ſtrating himſelf on a hill call'd Samlim, 
offering up this prayer to heaven. Lord. 
if thy Poople have offended thee, Puniſh 
them not, becauſe they have done it without 
knowing what they did; rather Puniſh me, 
who here offer my ſelf up as a Vidtin, to 
ſuffer all your Divine Fuſtice ſhall think fit. 
No ſooner had he done ſpeaking theſe 
words, but on a ſudden the ſky was co- 
ver'd with clouds, which pour'd down fo 
much rain, as ſufficed to water all the 
lands of the empire, and cauſe all forts 
of fruit to grow in a ſhort time. The 
line of that emperor Chim-Tam reign'd 
above ſix hundred years, till the emperor 
Cheu, who was cruel like Kie, When the 
Chineſe call a man a Kite, or a Chew, it 
is as if among us we ſhould call him a 
Nero, or a Domitian. 

The fifth emperor was Yu-YVam, who 
overthrew Cheu in battle, and poſſeſs'd 
nimſelf of the empire. He having a 
wife and virtuous brother, made him 
king of the kingdom of Lu (at preſent 

TLV: | 


pire, during his ſon's minority. To him 
the Chineſe aſſign the diſcovery or in- 
vention of the load-ſtone, or compaſs, 
two thouſand ſeven hundred years ſince, 
which afterwards the emperor his nephew 
made known to the ambaſſadors of Co- 
chinchina, who brought the tribute, that 
by the help of it they might return 
home the ſtrait way, without being put 
to the trouble of fetching a compals as 
they did when they came. The hiſtory 
of theſe five emperors, look'd _ as 
holy men by the Chineſe, eſpecially the 
four firſt, and of their deſcendents, is 
the ſubject of the firſt book ; which has 
as much reputation among them, as the 
book of kings in the bible among us. 
Its ſtile is antient, but polite and ele- 
gant, There vice 1s run down, and vir- 
tue extoll'd; and the actions of the em- 
3 and their ſubjects impartially re- 
ated. | 


The ſecond book is call'd Zi-ki, that The 24 
is, the book of rites, or ritual, and con- book a 
tains moſt of the laws, cuſtoms, and ce- ritual 


remonies of the empire. The chief au- 
thor of it was the emperor Yu-Vam's 
brother, before mention'd, whoſe name 
was Cheu-cum ; it alſo contains the works 
of ſeveral other authors, diſciples to 
Confucius, and of other modern com- 
mentators. 


The third book is call'd Xi-Kim, that The 34 
is, book of verſes, romances, and po- book of 
ems divided into five ſorts, one to be PO 


ſung in honour of famous men, with a 
fort of verſes repeated at obſequies, ſa- 
crifices, and ceremonies perform'd by 
the Chineſe, in honour of their ance- 
ſtors. The ſecond of romances, which 
were recited before the emperor and his 
miniſters 3 invented to deſcribe the cu- 
ſtoms of the people ; the manner of the 
government, and all the affairs of the 
empire; as in the Greek plays the faults 
of private perſons, and of the publick 
were remov'd. The third was calPd the 
way of ſimile, becauſe all it contain'd 
was expreſs'd by compariſon, and ſimi- 
litudes. The fourth ſort was calPd lofty, 
becauſe in a more elevated ſtile it gave 
information in ſeveral matters, to de- 
light the underſtandig, and gain atten- 
tion to what follow'd. The fifth is call'd, 
rejected poems, becauſe Confucius having 
perus'd the book, rejected ſome he did 
not approve of. 


The fourth book was compos'd by The 4th 


Confucius, and contains the hiſtory of the ou ot 
tor. 


kingdom of Lu, his native country; for 
which reaſon the Chine/e hold it in great 
eſteem. He writ this hiſtory of two hun- 
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The wit of the Chineſe is no leſs lech 
wonderful and ſublime in mechanick nicks. 


Seu dred years, in the nature of annals ; where 
1696. he repreſents to the life the actions of 
virtuous and wicked princes, according 

to the time and places where they hap- 
pened; and therefore he calls it Chun- 
| chieu, that is, ſpring and autumn. 

The 5th The fifth book is calld 7e-kim, and 

book of js accounted the antienteſt of them all; 

moral. for the Chineſe ſay Fo-bi their firſt king 
was the author of it. The book very 
well deſerves to be read and valu'd, for 
the excellent ſentences and moral precepts 
it contains; and the Chineſe have a pecu- 
liar veneration for it, believing it the 
moſt learned, the profoundeſt, and moſt 
myſterious in the world ; for which rea- 
ſon, they think it impoſſible to underſtand 
it thoroughly; and therefore improper 

for ſtrangers to ſee or touch it. 

Epitome They have one book more of equal 

of roſe authority with theſe others, which they 

call Su-xu; that is, the four books, as 
being above all others. Theſe are an 
extract, or epitome of the other five; 
and thence the Mandarines take the ſen- 
tences, which they give as a theme to 
the learned; -who are examin'd in order 
to take the degrees of batchelors, li- 
centiates, and doctors. It is divided in- 
to four parts; the firſt treats of the 
laws and the doctrine of the men re- 
nowned for wiſdom and virtue. The 
fecond of the golden mean. The third 
contains a great number of moral ſen- 
tences, well expreſs'd, ſolid and profita- 
ble for all members of the ſtate ; which 
three parts are the works of Confucius, 
the firſt Chineſe doctor, publiſh'd by his 
diſciples. The fourth part which in bulk 
is equal to the other three, was writ by 
the philoſopher Mem-cu, who was born 
an hundred years after Confucius; and 
is eſteem'd by the Chineſe as a doctor 
of the ſecond rank. This is a very 
eloquent, and ingenious work, full of 
weighty moral ſentences. All the miſſi- 
oners in China ſtudy the letters and lan- 
in this volume; from which and 

the five abovemention'd are deriv'd, as 
from their ſource, ſo many books and 
comments of ſeveral antient and modern 
authors, that their number is almoſt 
infinite; which is a great argument of 
the extraordinary wit, induftry, and 
eloquence of the Chineſe nation, which 
from the meaneſt condition raiſes it ſelf 
to the greateſt dignities in the empire 
by dint of ingenuity and learning, try'd 
by ſevere and repeated examinations, 
_ fo rigorouſly contriv'd, that there is no 
place left for favour, ſo that no man's 
affection can raiſe one that is undeſerv- 


ing, nor hatred depreſs, or caſt down 
the worthy. : 


arts, than it is in ſciences; and the 
more, becauſe what they know they owe 
to none but themſelves, having always 
kept themſelves at a diſtance from al} 
other nations, as if they were in a ſe- 
parate world. This has happen'd, be- 
cauſe by moſt antient laws they are for- 
bid having any communication with 
ſtrangers, or going abroad to travel, 
nor to admit foreigners among them 
and for this reaſon there is no doubt 
they want the knowledge of ſeveral uſe- 
ful things, which is gain'd by the com- 
merce of one nation with another. Yet 
it cannot be deny'd to be more honou- 
rable to be beholding to themſelves a- 
lone for the invention of little leſs than 
all curious arts, which are to be found 
in any other polite nation. It plainly 
appears how ſharp-witted the Chineſe 
are, and how much they exceed the Eu- 
ropeans in ingenuity, in that the latter, 
as ſome authors will have it, learn'd 
of them the art of printing, of making 
paper, of uſing the load-ſtone, of caſt- 
ing cannon, and making powder for it. 
To return to their mechanicks, they are 
moſt excellent workmen at engraving 
on precious {ſtones or criſtal, or at 
cutting them in relief; and at other 
works of admirable curioſity. They al- 
ſo make watches, having found out the 
art by ſeeing ours; and moſt exact ſpe- 
Etacles for all ages. As for the matter 
they make them of, they had an old in- 
vention to make a ſort of glaſs of rice, 
tho' not ſo clear as ours, and more brit- 
tle. True it is, that a mean price being 
no way agreeable to curious workman- 
ſhip 3 all the ſtudy of the Chineſe is to 
make their work look fine, becauſe the 
buyers are very ſparing in their expences; 
but if the reward were ſuitable to the 
labour, they would do wonders. There 
are none like them for cleanſing and 
whitening wax, as well the common 


bees-wax, as another ſort peculiar to 


them, which is gather'd from certain 
worms upon the trees; and another 
which drips from the body, or is ſqueez'd 
from the fruit of certain plants, but this 
is not ſo fine as the others, The very 
butchers ſhew their dexterity ; for when 
they kill hogs, they artificially force a 
great deal of water into all parts of the 
carcaſe through the veins of the feet, 

that they may weigh the more. 
They weave excellent ſtufſs of pa- 
r, ſilk, and gold, plain, or wrought, 
ike farcenet, taffety, ſattin, and vel- 
vet; and in the figur'd, the birds, beaſts; 
flowers, or what elſe they pleaſe is ſo 
artificial 
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artificial that it looks like embroidery, other publick ſtructures; or thoſe con- Gewer.14 
tho? it be but plain weaving. The worlt ſecrated to ſome idol, as the two ſo 1696. 
is they have no good draughts, and their much celebrated which are on the fide WV 
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Archite- 


figures are all lame. They know not 
how to paint in oil, but only with a ſort 
of varniſh they have; nor can they ſha- 
dow regularly, becauſe they do not take 
a ſettled light, and according to it diſ- 

ſe their darker or brighter colours as 
they ought to do; nor can they tell how 
to temper and mix colours. But they 
work to a prodigy in carving, even upon 
the hardeſt ſtone, making moſt delicate 
works cut through, as flowers with all 
their perfect leaves diſtinct, and chains 
all of one piece of marble, with every 
link looſe, wrought by dint of incredi- 
ble patience, and other ſuch like extra- 
vagancies. They alſo underſtand caſt- 
ing, even of ſtatues like giants, where- 
with they chiefly adorn their temples ; 
but tho* they are beautiful for the gold 
they are adorn'd with, they are very 
miſhapen. There are twelve of theſe 
in the province of Hlonan, which till 
ſtand upright on their pedeſtals, after 
1800 years ſince they were ſet up. They 
caſt iron, and make many more uſes of 
it than we do; and tho' the great guns 
they caſt be rough, and or ao yet 
they deſerve commendation for having 
invented them, and powder ; with which 
they make moſt admirable fire-works ; 
and the quantity they conſume after this 
manner is ſo great, that father Mathew 
Riccio judg'd what he ſaw ſpent in one of 
the two greateſt cities at the feaſt of the 
new-year, would have ſerv'd to have 
maintain'd us in war three years; which 
feaſt being celebrated in all parts with 
equal joy and folemnity, we muſt own, 
that what he ſaw was but the leaſt part 
of the vaſt quantity burnt throughout 
all the kingdom. 

As concerning the Chineſe architecture, 


ure, and it is regular, and has certain rule and 
fiructures. method 3 AS appears by their antient 


books of their excellent maſters now ex- 
tant, and much more in the ſtructures 
to be ſeen; ſo great and beautiful that 
they may more than vie with thoſe fo 
much celebrated antient Roman buildings; 
beſides that the number is every where 
incomparably greater. As for arch'd 
bridges over royal rivers, and great 
arms of the ſea, they are ſtupendious, 
either for the matter or workmanſhip. 
One of the great works of the Chineſe 
is the towers, whether thoſe that are 
deſign'd to eternize the memory of ſome 
men accounted hero's among them for 
cheir excellency in learning, or ſoldiery, 
or thoſe that are only for ornament to 
the cities, royal-palaces, bridges, and 


of the temple of the idol Fe: They are 
certainly wonderful for the fineneſs of 
the marble they are made of; for the 
equa] beauty and majeſty art has con- 
terr'd on them; and for their incredible 
height, each of them being an hundred 
twenty ſix pearches high. But thoſe are 
ſtupendious beyond all that can be ex- 
preſs'd, which are built by any city, 
upon a vain opinion, that they will pre- 
ſerve them from all difaſters, and make 
them as happy as may be, ſo they be 
ſeated, and begun to be built in a for- 
tunate place, and moment of time ; ac- 
cording to the appointment of their di- 
viners who profeſs this art. 


The Chineſe muſical inſtruments whol- Muſict, 


ly difter from ours as well in their ſhape, 
as the manner of playing on them. And 
not to ſpeak of thoſe made of ſtone, 
braſs, and of ſkins extended after ſeve- 
ral manners; they have ſome of one on- 
ly ſtring, of three, and of ſeven, which 
are their lutes, and violins; and an- 
other moſt antient ſort, partly like our 
harp; but their ſtrings are not ſmall 
guts, nor of metal, but of raw filk 
twiſted, In their leſs noble ſort of wind- 
muſick it may be ſaid they have ſome 
excellency ; it there can be any excel- 
lency in a ſort of muſick, which has not 
variety of tones, nor keeps any rule of 
time, or notes; nor knows any rules of 
concord, and harmony, or the difference 
of treble, alr, tenor, bake and other va- 
rieties which compoſe the delight of mu- 
ſick. So that ſometimes an hundred mu- 
ſicians are heard keeping the very ſame 
tone, and never parting from the ſame 
note. Among their muſical inſtruments 
there is one made of a piece of wood, 
with nine thin plates of metal hanging 
to it, on which they play with a little 
hammer very pleaſantly. 


The art of 8 is one of the Navigati- 
the Chine/e nation. on. 


reateſt honours o 
hey invented the ſea-needle, or com- 
pe (for in China in the iron mines is the 
ſt load-ſtone in the world) and by the 
help of it their kings conquer*d diſtant 
iſlands in that archipelago; as ſtill ap- 
rs by the memory there remaining of 
the Chineſe domination. 


They write like the Hebrews from the Writing, 


right hand to the left, and the lines do 
not go a-croſs, but from the top of the 
leaf to the bottom. Their paper is ex- 
treamly thin, and yet they write with 
the whole fiſt, after a manner, very un- 
handy to us, but eaſy to them thar are 
us'd to it. The ink they uſe is not li- 

quid, 
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Gemeirt quid, but lamp-black made into a paſte 
1696. with gum-water, which they N cakes 


Printing. 


taduſtry. 


as long as a man's finger. en they 
would write they rub it on a hard ſtone, 
which is their ink-horn, with a few drops 
of water, more or leſs, as they have oc- 
caſion, and then uſe it with a fine pencil. 

They do not print like us but in ſtone 
br wood, as follows. The compoſition 
being writ out in excellent fair chara- 
cters, which they value themſelves upon, 
the paper which is extraordinary thin 
and tranſparent, is paſted on a board of 
pear-tree, or apple-tree, as ſmooth as 
poſſible may be; with the writing next 
the board, that when printed the letters 
may come right again. Then the cha- 
racters are cut with a ſmall tool or pen- 
knife, ſo that their lines may riſe, and 
the wood about them be lower than 
they; as among us the cuts are made on 
wood for printing. Nor does this re- 
quire great labour, or much time, but 
it is done much ſooner than our printers 
can compoſe and correct. The price of 
cutting 1s ſo ſmall, that volumes are 
printed for a ſmall matter. After print- 
ing, the boards are return'd to the au- 
thor, becauſe they are his, and he pays 
the cutting of them. 


A Viyage round the World. 


It is alſo us'd ſometimes to print with 
ſtone, but the method is quite contrary 
to the other, for the characters are cut 
in, and the ſuperficies of the ſtone re- 
mains above them, and therefore the ink 
being laid upon the ſtone when it runs 
through the preſs, the paper remains 
black, and the characters white; but 
they muſt be pretty large, otherwiſe 
they would be confus'd. Thus the print- 
ing of China is unlike to, and worſe than 
ours; for their letters made of ſo many 
daſhes, knots, and crooked lines can- 
not be expreſs'd in ſo ſmall a figure as 
ours; who have ſome ſo ſmall, that a 
great work may be brought into a ſmall 
volume. As for the paper, they out- 
do us in largeneſs of ſheets, I having 
ſeen ſome as big as ſheets for beds, and 
all throughout of an equal fineneſs; but 
they are not of equal whiteneſs ; beſides, 
that they are of ſo little ſubſtance, and fo 
thin, that they are not printed on both 
ſides, becauſe the characters appear quite 
through. Some is made of ſilk ; another 
ſort of cotten ſteep'd, and reduc'd to a 
paſte ; another of the pith of certain 
canes, and of other trees, but they are 
not laſting. 


en 
Of the great Induſtry and Navigation of the Chineſe, 


"Rs magnificence and great num- 
ber of publick ſtructures in China 
is not only the effect of a vaſt expence, 
but of their extraordinary induſtry. 
Thus they perform all ſorts of mechanick 
works with fewer inſtruments, and more 
eaſe than we do. They have an admi- 
rable invention to buy and ſell, and find 
a way to live: And as throughout the 
whole empire there is not a foot of land 
that lies waſte; ſo neither is there any 
man or woman, old or young, halt, 
lame, deaf or blind that has not ſome 
emyloyment to get bread. Therefore 
it is become a general proverb, Chum- 
ue-u-y-vo, that is, in the empire of 

bina there is nothing loſt; and ſo it is, 
for tho' a thing ſeem never ſo vile and 
uſeleſs, it ſerves for ſomething, and yields 
a profit. For inſtance, in the city of 
Peking there are above ten thouſand fa- 
milies, who have no other trade to live 
on but ſelling of matches to light the 
hre, as many more that fabſiſt upon 
gathering all ſorts of rags in the ſtreets 
and walks, and bits of paper, and the 
like, which they afterwards waſh and ſell 
to others, who make ſeveral uſes of 


them. Their inventions for carrying, of 
burdens, are alſo remarkable, for they 
do not carry by ſtrength of arm, or 
on their backs, as is us'd among us; 
but faſten the burden with cords, or 
hooks in two baſkets, which they after- 
wards hang at the ends of a piece of 
wood made {ſmooth and fit for the pur- 
poſe, they lay over their backs like a 
pair of ſcales to ballance, and ſo car- 


ry with much eaſe. This is no other 


than as a common yoke us'd among us 
to carry buckets. 


In every city of the empire there are pivifon 
two towers, the one call'd of the drum, of the 
and the other of the bell, which ſerve night, 
for the centinels to ſtrike the hours in — ny 
the night. The Chineſe divide the night © 


into five parts, either greater, or ſmaller, 
as they are longer, or ſhorter. At night- 
fall the centinel gives ſeveral ſtrokes 
upon the drum, and the bell anſwers, 
after the ſame manner: Then during 
the firſt diviſion, the one centinel ſtrikes 
a ſingle ſtroke on the drum, and the 
other anſwers with one on the bell; after 
about a minute they both ſtrike again 
on the drum and bell, and fo n 
dl 
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till the ſecond part of the night begins. 
Then they begin to give two ſtrokes, 


and ſo hold on till the third part; ſo in 
the third they give three, in the fourth 
four, and in the fifth five. Ar break of 
day they redouble their ſtrokes, as they 
did at night-fall. Thus whenſoever a 
man wakes, in any part of the city, 
he hears the ſign (provided the wind 
does not hinder) and knows what a clock 
it is. Within the king's palace in Pe- 
king there is a great drum in a tower, 
and in another a large bell of a pleaſant 
and harmonious ſound, and in thoſe of 
the city a great bell and a drum fifteen 
cubits diameter. They have found out 
a method to meaſure the parts of the 
night which well agrees with their won- 
derful ingenuity. They make a fort of 
paſte of the duſt of a certain ſort of 
wood (the learned and rich men of 
ſandal, eagle-wood, and others that are 
odoriferous) and of this paſte they 
make ſticks of ſeveral ſorts, drawing 
them through a hole, that they may be 
of an equal thickneſs. They commonly 
make them, one, two, or three yards 
long, about the thickneſs of a gooſe 
quill, to burn in the Pagods before their 
idols, or to uſe like a match to convey 
fire from one thing to another. "Theſe 
ſticks or ropes they coil, beginning 
at the center, and ſo form a ſpiral co- 
nical figure, like a fiſherman's wheel, 
ſo that the laſt circle ſhall be one, two, 
or three ſpans diameter, and will laſt 
one, two, or three days, or more, ac- 
cording, as it is in thickneſs. There are 
of them in the temples that laſt ten, 
twenty, and thirty days. This thing is 
hung up by the center, and is light- 
ed at the lower end, whence the fire 
gently and inſenſibly runs round all the 
coil, on which there are generally five 
marks to diſtinguiſh the five parts of the 
night. This method of meaſuring time 
is ſo exact and true, that they ſcarce ever 
find any conſiderable miſtake in it. The 
learned, travellers, and all others, who 
will riſe at a certain hour to follow their 
buſineſs, hang a little weight at the mark 
that ſhews the hour, they have a mind 
to riſe at, which when the fire comes 
rhither, drops into a braſs baſon ſet under 
it, and fo the noiſe of it Rug awakes 
them, as our alarum-clocks do ; but 
with this difference, that their invention 
is more eaſy, and one that will laſt 
twenty four hours does not colt above a 
grain of Naples coin, whereas our clocks 
are made of ſeveral wheels, and ſo dear, 
that only the rich can purchaſe them. 
Navigation is univerſal throughout all 
the empire; for there is ſcarce any ci- 
Vo, IV. 


the ſea that is navigable; ſo that there 
are no fewer people on the water, than 
on the land. It is no leſs pleaſant than 
wonderful to ſee wherever there is a ci- 
ty on the land, another of boats is on 
the water. When veſſels ſet out early 
in the morning, or come in late at night, 
they paſs for ſome hours among multi- 
tudes of boats on both ſides of the ri- 
vers. Some of theſe ports are ſo much 
frequented, that it takes up half a day 
to get out a- croſs the boats; and there- 
fore it may be faid there are two em- 
pires in China, one on the land, the o- 
ther on the water. Theſe boats ſerve 
the owners inſtead of houſes, who are 
born and bred, and die in them, and 
there they dreſs their meat, keep cats 
and dogs, and breed ſwine, hens, ducks, 
and geeſe. 


There are ſeveral forts of boats great Sorts ot 
and ſmall, for the Emperor, Manda- boats. 


rines, merchants, and common fort. A- 
mong the emperor's boats, thoſe they 
call Co-chuen, ſerve to carry Mandarines 
to, and from their employments. They 
are built hike our caravels; but fo lofty, . 
and ſo curiouſly) painted, eſpecially the 
cabbin where the Mandarine lies, that 
they look mot like ſtructures provided 
for ſome publick ſolemnity, than com- 
mon boats. Thoſe they call Leam-Chuen, 
that is, boats appointed to carry all forts 
of proviſions from the provinces to the 
court, are not ſo large, and to the num- 
ber of 9999. The vanity of that na- 
tion made them not add one more to make 
up 10000, becauſe this number is writ 
with only two Chineſe letters, 2, and 
Van, which have nothing that is great 
and magnificent either in writing or 
ſpeaking, and therefore do not deſerve 
to be us'd to expreſs ſo great a multitude 
of boats, The third fort of the empe- 
ror's boats is call'd Lum-y-Chuen, that is, 
boats that carry to court the emperor's 
garments, ſilks, and brocades. There 
are as many of theſe, as days in the year, 
or three hundred and ſixty five, becauſe 
the emperor calling himſelf the ſon of 
heaven, all things belonging to him ge- 
nerally take their names 40. heaven, the 
ſun, the moon, the planets, and ſtars. 
Thus Lyum-y, ſignifies, the dragon's gar- 
ment, becauſe the king's deviſe conſiſts 
of dragons with five claws, and there- 
fore his cloaths and moveables muſt of 
neceſſity be adorn'd with dragon's em- 
broider'd, or painted. In fine, there are 
other light boats, cald Lam-Chuen, which 
are long and lender, and ſerve the learn- 
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from court. Within them is a fair cham- 
ber, or great cabbin, a bed, a table, and 
chairs, to ſleep, eat, ſtudy, write, and 
receive viſits, as conveniently as if they 
were at home. The mariners or water- 
men keep in the head, and the owner 
of the boat with his wife and children 
in the ſtern, where he dreſſes meat for 
them that hire the boat. This laſt ſort, 
and ſeveral others belong to private per- 
ſons, and are almoſt innumerable. 
There is alſo an incredible number of 
floats of all ſorts of wood, going up 
and down the rivers and canals of Chi- 
na; which if they were all put together, 
would be enough to make another bridge 
like that of Xerx2s. Sometimes they fail 
ſeveral hours, and now and then half a 
day among theſe floats, which are ſome- 
times made of canes 3 becauſe all ſorts 
of wood ſells well, and yields a good 
profit. They go to cut timber in the 
province of Suckuen, on the weſtern 
frontiers of China, whence they convey 
it to the bank of the river Kian, (by 
the Chineſe call'd the ſon of the ſea, as 
2 the greateſt in the empire) and 
joining them into floats, carry them to 
ſeveral provinces with little charge, and 
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ſell them to good advantage. The length 
and breadth of theſe floats is more or 
leſs according to the merchant's ability; 
the longeſt are half a Spaniſh league, ri- 
ſing two or three foot above the water, 
They make them after this manner, 
They take as much timber as is requi- 


ſire for their length and height, and 


boring it at both ends, run ropes made 
of canes through the holes, and to theſe 
they faſten other trees, letting the float 
run down the river, till it be of the 
length they deſign. Then four men ſtand 
upon the end with oars and poles, who 
ſteer, and make it go as they think fir, 
and others about the middle to forward 
and conduct it. Upon them they build 
wooden huts at equal diſtances, cover'd 
with mats or boards, which they ſell all 
together, where they find chapmen. 
They lie in theſe huts, and keep their 
goods in them. After this manner a vaſt 
8 of wood 1s convey'd to Peking, 
tho* above ſeven hundred Portugae/e 
leagues diſtant from the mountains where 
it is cut. By what has been faid it will 
be eaſy to judge whether any country in 
the world out-does the Chineſe in num- 
bers of ſeamen. 
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CHAP I. 
Of the Nobility, Empire, Civility, Politeneſs, and Ceremonies of the Chineſe. 


F we apply the word nobility to 
| the ſtare, and it be taken in a ge- 


neral ſenſe, as it denotes a gran- 
deur and magnificence continu'd for 
many ages; it is molt certain there never 
was in the world a more glorious em- 
pire than that of China; for it began 
200 years after the flood, and has laſt- 
ed till this day, for the ſpace of about 
4559 years. But if we mean only no- 
bility of men, it muſt be own'd there 
is but little, for the following reaſon. 
All the great lords of China, who are 
like ſo many dukes, marqueſſes, and 
earls, continue in that ſtate no longer 
than the reigning family, and all periſh 
with it; becauſe the family that riſes 
inſtead of the other that falls, puts them 
all to death, as has been ſeen in our 
times. For this reaſon there was ne- 
ver any nobler family there than that of 
Cheu, which continu'd 875 years, and 
expir'd 2200 years ſince z no other ſince 
extending to 300 years. This is to be 
underſtood of nobility acquir'd by the 
{word z for that which is ot by the 
gown, was never of any conſiderable du- 
ration, For tho' a man ſhould riſe to be 
Aam-Au, which is the ſupreme dignity 
of the ſovereign courts at Peking ; or 
Kolao, that is, firſt miniſter, which is 
the higheſt pitch of honour and wealth 
that fortune can raiſe a Chineſe to; yet 
his fons and grand-children will be ex- 
traordinary poor, and forced to be mer- 
chants, retailers, and meer ſcholars, as 
their predeceſſors were. In ſhort, there 
1s no family of gown-men, that has con- 
tinu'd great as long as any of the reign- 
ing families. 
Nevertheleſs that which is the com- 


"his fa-mon calamity of the learned men, is 


mily. 


among the deſcendents of ſwords-men 


an effect of their enemies cruelty, whoſe Geyer: 


families would otherwiſe have continu*d 


great and noble as long as the empire WW 


it ſelf. However there ſtill flouriſhes a 
family, which has not only preſerv'd its 
honour for above two and twenty ages, 
but is at preſent equally honour'd by the 
great men, and commonalty, ſo that it 
may truly be accounted the antienteſt 
family in the world. It is the family 
of the famous Confucius, who liv'd under 
the third imperial family, call'd Chen, 
55x years before the birth of Chriſt, 
which this year 1699, 1s 2250 years. 
The ancient kings gave the race of 
Confucius the title of Que-Cum, which is 
ſomething like a duke, or a count; and 
they continue like ſovereigns, free from 
all taxes in the province of Aantung, 
and city of Kio-feu, where he was born; 
without having been ever moleſted, tho? 
the empire and reigning families have 
been ſeveral times oppreſs'd. The Chi- 
neſe give this philoſopher the moſt ho- 


nourable titles of Cum- ſu, Cum-fu-ſu, and 


Aim: gin; the two firſt ſignify doctor, 
and maſter; the third, holy man. So 
that when they oe the ſaint, or holy 
man, it is to be underſtood of Confucius; 
he being accounted among the Chineſe a 
man of an extraordinary and heroick 
prudence. This nation has ſo great a ve- 
neration for this philoſopher, that tho” 
it does not hold him as one of its gods 
(but rather looks upon it as an affront 
to have him reputed ſuch) yet it honours 
him with more ceremonies than it does 
the very idols; giving him titles ſince 
his death, which he could never obtain 
whilſt living 3; as, Su-Vam, that is, king 
without command, without ſcepter, and 
without a crown; and precious ſtone with- 
out any light, to expreſs that he had 46 
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2 


Ceremo- 
nies. 


ble to him. 


Many volumes might be filPd with the 
Chineſe civilities and ceremonies. They 
have a book which contains above 3000 3 


and it is wonderful to {te how exactly they 


obſerve them: At weddings, funerals, vi- 
ſits, and entertainments, the maſter of the 
houſe, tho? he be a great lord, and of 
more eminent quality than any of the 


gueſts, yet gives the upper-hand to his 


elders, theſe give it to them that come 
from far off, and all of them to ſtrangers. 
When an ambaſſador comes, from the 


day he is admitted as ſuch, till he departs 


China, the emperor furniſhes him with all 
neceſſaries; even to horſes, litters; and 
boats. At court he lodges him in the 
royal houſe of entertainment, where eve- 
ry other day, he ſends him from his own 
kitchin, a treat ready dreſt ; for he glo- 
ries much in entertaining ſtrangers ho- 
nourably. 


Namesand No nation has ſo many honourable 


titles. 


Cloaths, 


odeſty. 


Brecding. 


names and titles, as the Chineſe give one 
another in their compliments. They 
have alſo a great number of names to di- 
ſtinguiſh the ſeveral degrees of kindred : 
for example, we have one we name grand- 
father and grandmother, to denote both 
the father and the mother's line, but they 
have four ſeveral titles. So we have no 
name but that of ankle; to ſignify both 
our father and mother's brothers; and the 
Chineſe have names to diſtinguiſh every 
fort. They alſo outdo all other countries 
in their care of making a good appear- 
ance, for there is no man ſo poor, but is 
decently and neatly clad. At the new year 
they are all trim'd up, and in new cloaths, 
ſo that there is not one, tho' never ſo 
poor that can offend the eye. Their mo- 
deſty is no leſs to be admir'd. The learn- 
ed are always ſo compos'd, that they think 
it a fin to make the leaſt motion, which 
is not agreeable to the rules of decency 
and civility. The women are fo baſhful, 
modeſt, and reſerv'd, that theſe virtues 
ſeem to be born with them. They live in 
perpetual retiredneſs; never uncover their 
hands; and if they are oblig'd to give 
any thing to their brothers, or kindred, 


they hold it with their hand cover'd with 


the ſleeve (which for this purpoſe is long 
and wide) and lay it on the table that the 
kinſman may take it up. 

The Chineſe reduce all their breeding 
to five heads ; that is, the manner of be- 
haviour between the king and his ſub- 
jets ; between the father and ſon, the 
husband and wife, the elder brother and 
the younger, and friend and friend. Theſe 
rules make up a conſiderable part of their 


morals, and are ſo tedious, that it is 
hard to decide, whether the Chineſe cere- 
monies are to be reckoned among their 
virtues, or vices; for on the one hand, 
they are certainly extraordinary courte- 
ous and mannerly ; inſomuch that their 
country deſerves the title they give it, 
of the genteel kingdom; but on the 
other hand it muſt be ſaid, that ceremo- 
nies are like perfumes, which us'd with 
moderation are comfortable and benefi- 
cial, but in exceſs do harm and offend. 
They have ſuch and ſo many ceremo- 
nies, that every indifferent action is at- 
tended with as many as would ſerve at a 
ſolemn ſacrifice; whence it is, that what 
in it ſelf is convenient, through the 
exceſſive uſe of it becomes inconve- 
nient. 


Their common manner of faluting one Common 
another when they meet, is to lift up faluie. 


the arms bow'd, with the hands join'd, 
from the breaſt towards the forehead, 
higher or lower, according to the de- 
gree of reſpect they are to pay; and 
whilſt they do this, they often repeat the 
word Zin. If the perſon met, be of 
worth, this lifting and letting fall the 
arms, begins at leaſt twenty paces from 
him, after which follows another greater 
act of reſpect, which they call Zoje, and 
is bowing the body profoundly, and 
ſtanding with the feet together, and at 
the ſame time lower the hands joyn'd 
together, as at firſt, within the 23 
bending the forehead as near as may 
be to the | nn Nor do they per- 
form this facing one another, but ſide 
by ſide, and looking towards the north, 
if they are in the ſtreet and open air, 
and if in the houſe facing the front of 
the room, for they are ufually fo built, 
that the door may be to the ſouth. 
This I beheve they do out of the mo- 
deſty they affect; and that it may not 
look, as if the one receiv'd that half 
adoration from the other; as if they 
ought to pay it out of civility, but not 
receive it as unworthy ; but whatever 
the reaſon is, the matter of fact is as 
mention'd. If learned men who are in 
employments meet, as they go either a 
horſeback, or in chairs, carry'd by four 
or more men, the inferior alights and 
begins to give, and receive the . com- 
pliments. The Chineſe never take off their 
caps, for it is look'd upon as indecent 
for a man to appear before any one bare- 
headed; and therefore with great reaſon 
the popes, to comply in ſome meaſure 
with their cuſtom, have diſpens'd with our 
prieſts, to celebrate maſs, and adminiſter 
the ſacraments in China, with the head 
decently cover'd. A 
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As for viſits among perſons of qua- 
lity, they make none, without ſending 
a ſheet of red paper, a ſpan and a halt 
long, on which they write in courteous 
terms, that they are going to make the 
viſit (without which none would be ad- 
mitted) without omitting any thing of 
the uſual ceremonies, as well in the ſub- 
ſcription, as at the top, according to 
the condition and quality of the per- 
jon to be viſited. A ſervant carries 
this paper before, and if the perſon to 
be viſited is not, or will not be at home, 
it is left with any of his domeſticks, 
and thus the viſit is fully paid. Some- 
times when they will not be at home, 
they hang a little tablet at the door, on 
which it is written, that the maſter of 
the houſe is withdrawn to ſtudy, or to 
his pleaſure-houſe; which is as much 
as to fay, that he will not be troubled 
with viſits. This cuſtom of fixing ſome 
writing over, or about the door, 1s 
moſt us'd by the learned, as one of 
their commendable cuſtoms, being at 
the ſame time a declaration of the per- 
ſon that lives there, When they have 
admitted the viſit of a ſtranger or friend, 
the place given him in the northern pro- 
vinces is on the right, in the ſouthern 
on the left, and the giving, refuſing, 
receiving, and preſently returning of it, 
is a task which is not ſoon at an end, 
always making the bows abovemention- 
ed. Nor is there any leſs trouble about 
placing the chairs (the Chineſe in this 
particular, imitating the Europeans, that 
IS, in not fitting on the ground with 
their legs acroſs, as is us'd in Perſia, 
and a great part of the eaſt) for the 
{tranger ſets the chair for the maſter of 
the houſe, and the maſter for the ſtran- 
ger, and if they are already placed, yet 
they touch them at leaſt, and it 1s ob- 
ſerv'd that the chair, which is for the 
worthieſt perſon, be at a certain diſtance 
from the wall. Then that they may 
be very clean, they ſeem to wipe them 
over again, and ſtroke off any duſt that 
may be upon them, with the flap of the 
great ſleeve, which is gather'd ſo dex- 
icrouſly in the fiſt, that it all looks 
like a hand. If there were an hundred 
ſtrangers, they all, one after another, 
perform that ſame duſting or cleaning, 
which the maſter accepts ſo thankfully, 
as if he were confounded at ſo extraor- 
dinary an honour. Next begins among 
the viſitors the compliment about who 
is to fit firſt, and who next, a thing 
long and tedious only to relate. At 
length being ſeated, within leſs than a 
quarter of an hour, the ſervants come 


in with the diſhes of Chia or Tea; and 
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if the diſcourſe holds any conſiderable 
time, the Tea is brought in a ſecond, and 
a third time. The third ſignifies diſmiſſing 
the company, ſo that he would be look'd 
upon, as unmannerly, who ſhould not 
be gone when he had drank ; and as well 
this, as any other thing they bring in, 
muſt be taken with both hands, for it 
would be counted incivility to uſe but 
one. Then there are ſo many ceremo- 
nies, repeated bows, and counterfeit 
grimaces, as if they were really in earn- 
elt, in conducting them back to the 
door ; that the fortifying themſelves 
before-hand with Tea, ſeems to be ra- 
ther of neceſſity, than a meer act of 
civility. But the ſtreſs of the compli- 
ment lies in the maſter of the houſe's 
endeavouring to perſwade the viſitor, by 
arguments and prayers, to mount his 
horſe before him; and in the viſitor's 
proteſting the world ſhall be tum'd 
toply turvy, before he will do ſuch a 
thing; and in this he perſiſts, and la- 
bours till he has got the better; for the 
maſter of the houſe at laſt, after many 
bows, which are all anſwer'd, hides 


himſelf behind the door, or under a 


great umbrello, and then he that has 
prevaild, mounts his horſe. But as 
ſoon as ever he is in the ſaddle, the 
other pops out, and in their language 
bids him Adieu; Adieu, replies the other, 
and often repeating it, they part; and 
not ſo ſatisfy'd, at a few paces diſtance, 
they ſend a ſervant to one another, 
with a moſt obliging compliment of 
thanks. 
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The ſending of preſents to one an-Preſents; 


other among the Chineſe, is as uſual as 
viſiting, and cuſtom has preſcrib'd laws 
in this particular. They write on a 
ſheet of paper in a very genteel ſtile, 
all they ſend as a gift, and perhaps, as 
for the moſt part it happens, that they 
are things of a very ſmall value ; but 
generally many of them, and of ſeveral 
ſorts. But very often, before the things 
are ſent, the paper goes, and he to 
whom the preſent is made, marks down 
as many as he will receive, and if he 
who 1s to make the preſent has them not, 
he muſt buy them. Generally they muſt 
be ſix ſeveral things; and it is lawful to 


accept of all or none, or what every one 


pleaſes; but whatſoever is receiv'd, ſo 
much muſt be return'd, not in ſpecie, 
but in value; ſo that it is rather ex- 


changing than preſenting. It is alſo the 


cuſtom to ſend money, and ſometimes 
the value of a Naples ducat, but with 
ſome elegant words in writing; for they 
are prodigal of their breeding, but ſpar- 
ing of every thing elſe. 
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As concerning the ceremonies of en- 
tertainments: From the day the firſt in- 
vitation is made (which muſt be ſome 
days before, and be repeated three times, 
or elſe the invitation would be void and 
never accepted) till the day after the 
feaſt, when they interchangeably ſend 
one another thanks; there are ſo many, 
ſometimes of ſeveral ſorts, and ſome- 
times the ſame repeated, that any one 
who is not us'd to them from his cradle, 
would think it leſs trouble to die for 


thirſt, than undergo ſo many plagues 


to be made drunk at a Chineſe's table. 
But they look upon all theſe as neceſſary 


things, and if any one were omitted 


they would not think themſelves true 
Chineſe, but barbarous people, and un- 
worthy to be reſpected, as they con- 
ceive they ought to be, by all the nations 
in the world. To come to the point; 
they ſpend five or ſix hours of the 
night appointed for the feaſt in con- 
verſation and paſtimes, with muſick and 
plays: And this 1s ſo uſual at entertain- 
ments, that there are companies of 
actors, who without being call'd, hear- 
ng where there is a great ſupper, come 
of their own accord to act their plays. 
Now if the entertainment is not among 
poor people, there are as many tables 
as gueſts, each a cubit broad and a cu- 
bit and a half long. The meat is 
brought in diſhes of gold, ſilver, and 
purcellane, They uſe no table-cloths, 
but clean ſhining boards varniſh*d over 
with ſeveral beautiful colours. Nor do 
they uſe napkins, knives, forks, nor 
ſpoons; nor do they uſe to waſh their 
hands before or after meat; becauſe be- 
ing great lovers of cleanlineſs, they 
never touch any thing that is ſet before 
them at table with their hands or fin- 
gers; but to carry it to their mouth 
they provide two little ſticks (of ivory, 
ebony, or ſome other precious wood) 
ſlender and about a ſpan long or more; 
the one held faſt between the little fin- 
ger and the next to it of the right hand, 
and the other moving with the fore and 
middle fingers ; and thus they eat fo 
dexterouſly, that they take up a ſingle 
grain of rice, contrary to our Europe- 
ans, who have a great deal of trouble be- 
fore they can uſe themſelves to it: And 
as for knives they have no need of them, 
for all is brought up cut into very ſmall 
morſels. Diſhes of fiſh and fleſh al- 
ways go together, that the variety may 
delight, being excellently ſeaſon'd; and 
rather numerous and various than plen- 
tiful or ſufficient, and therefore the 
plates, which are like little wooden 
diſhes, or bouls, in which they bring 


the meat, are ſmall, but not thoſe of ſau- 
ces which are intermix'd to ſharpen the 
appetite. After eating a few bits of 
that haſh that is ſet before them, they 
lay down the little ſticks, and the glaſs 
goes round ; for, among the Chineſe, it is 
not eating but drinking that makes the 
pleaſure of the feaſt. But to the end 
they may hold out drinking ſix hours 
or longer, till in their ſenſes, and diſ- 
courſing of high matters, they provide 
little cups no bigger than a nutſhel ; be- 
ſides they ſip it fo 1 that they 
put it to their lips four or five times be- 
fore they empty it; being accuſtom'd 
not to drink at a draught, but ſipping. 
So whether it be winter or ſummer, they 
always drink their liquor very hot; and 
this is believ'd to be the reaſon why there, 
they know not ſo much as the names of 
ſome painful diſtempers that abound in 
Europe, and proceed from abundance of 
indigeſted humours, and weakneſs of ſto- 
mach; as alſo of their enjoying health 
and ſtrength till ſeventy eight or eighty, 
and ſometimes a hundred years of age, 
to which many of them arrive. Their 
liquor is made of rice bruis'd in water, 
which being brought to ſuch a ſtrength 
(like beer or ale) is afterwards diſtill'd. 
Now tho' the glaſſes are ſo ſmall, they 
drink ſo often (eſpecially towards the lat- 
ter end) that ſo many littles make ſuch 
an exceſſive quantity, that very often 
their brains are diſturb'd; and there- 
fore the maſter of the houſe's women, 
are upon the watch to obſerve, how ma- 
ny of the gueſts tumble down the ſtairs, 
to make ſport at them afterwards with 
their husband, who never thinks he has 
made a good entertainment unleſs ſome- 
body goes home drunk; otherwiſe he 
thinks, and is troubled that his liquor 
was not good. But in theſe feaſts they 
have not that barbarous cuſtom of ma- 
king thoſe drink that are not a dry, or 
filling the cup to a man who is ſo full 
that he is ready to run over, therefore 
it is uſual to place skreens before them 
that they may not ſee one another; but 
the pleaſure of the feaſt, having nothing 
elſe to do, and the care of obliging their 
friend, are as powerful as laws to oblige 
them to drink till they are drunk; and 
the weak liquor they uſe is digeſted with 
a very little ſleep. 


I will conclude this chapter informing Nicetics 
the reader, that one of the cardinal vir- in dil- 
tues (which among the Chineſe are very courle. 


many) 1s civility and decency in every 
action, and this, not regarding the 
worth and dignity of the perſon they 


honour, but rather to ſatisfy an ambi- 


tion that reigns in them all, of appear- 
| ing 
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ing the moſt courtly and civiliz'd per- 
ſons in the world. For they uſe ſuch 
lofty and high forms of diſcourſing even 
with the meaneſt people, either by birth 
or profeſſion, as might very well ſatisfy 
a prince; as for inſtance, they give a 
muletier the title of the great rod or 
wand; for it would be a great affront 
to call him by his right name. Thus e- 
very other profeſſion has its proper no- 
ble ſort of name; and if a man is not 
acquainted with his condition, whom he 
diſcourſes, he uſes general terms of ho- 
nour, and calls him brother. There is 


Of CHINA 


leſſen all things that belong to one ſelf ; 
and to magnify thoſe that belong to 
another; and to ſpeak otherwiſe would 
be look'd upon as a great fault, not in 
language, but in breeding, and down- 
right barbarous, Even the clowns brought 
up in the woods, are more mannerly 
than thoſe in other countries who are 
bred in cities; and the moſt courteous 
and mannerly people among us, in Chi- 
nd would ſeem rude and ſavage. 


CHAP. 16 
Other Cuſtoms of the Chineſe. 


HE. greateſt beauty of the Chineſe 

women, conſiſts in having very 
little feet; and becauſe this is a beauty 
that may be acquir'd by art, which can- 
not be in the lineaments of the face, 
they wrap up the feet of the girls new- 
born, oy bind them ſo hard that they 
hinder their growth, and make them 
cripples, there being very few that do 
not feel it as long as they live. This is 
the deſign the antient wiſe inventers of 
this cuſtom had in proſpect, viz. To 
make going uneaſie to them; ſo that if 
modeſty would not keep them at home, 
the pain of going ſhould be a confine- 
ment to them. 
beauty they boaſt of, yet do not they 
expoſe or ſhow it; for modeſty will not 
permit them to go in ſuch ſhort coats, 
that their feet, ſcarce half a ſpan long, 
may be ſeen under them. Beſides, they 
always live among themſelves, and it 
may be faid in perpetual confinement ; 
remote, not only from the publick, but 
from their own family; converſing with 
none but their own ſons, and thoſe no 
longer than they are in the ſtate of in- 
nocence, no other ſetting his foot among 
them. Their apartment ſeparated from 
rhe reſt of the houſe, and without win- 


 dows to the ſtreet, hinders their appear- 


ing where they may be ſeen. They rare- 
iy go out of doors, and this the rich 
ones always do in a chair not a bit of 
it open, and little leſs than ſeal'd up in 
it, without any the leaſt hole to peep 
out at. Of all the fifteen provinces, on- 
ly that of Annan follows another cuſtom 
in this particular, conforming to the li- 
berty us'd in Tibet-Tunchin, and other 
adjacent countries. Their garb is very 
modeſt, not open-neck'd to ſhow any 
of the breaſts; and unleſs neceſſity re- 
quires it they never put their hands out 


ho' this be the chief 


of their ſleeves, which are wide, not 
even when they take any thing that is 
offer'd them. If it is a man that offers a 
thing, it would be undecent for a woman 
to take it out of his hand ; but he muſt 
lay it on a table or ſeat, and ſhe take it 
thence, ſtill with her hand wrapt up and 
cover'd. Their features and complection 
are not inferior to the European women, 
and tho* they have ſmall eyes, lying 
deep in, and their noſe after the ſame 
manner, yet they do not look amiſs. 


This their retired life is the cauſe Narriages. 


they marry, if we may ſo call it, blind- 
fold; for the bride and bridegroom ne- 
ver ſee one another till the day ſhe is 
brought to his houſe. The fathers 
make the match without ever ſeeing or 
ſhowing the maid, and without asking 
their ſons approbation; or their being 
allow'd to intermeddle or oppoſe it. 
Thus they are often contracted and pro- 
miſed in the cradle, being generally 
much of an age. The womens por- 
tion is no other but her perſon, and that 
enough if ſhe is virtuous ; but good or 
bad ſhe carries not her husband a-croſs, 
and ſo will not ruin the houſe ſhe comes 
from, and where ſhe goes ſhe carries no- 
thing to be proud of, or to upbraid her 
husband with. On the contrary, the 
bridegroom ſome time before the wed- 
ding, ſends the maid a certain quantity 
of money, as among indifterent people 
is uſually agreed on, and among the 
great ones is according to their worth, 
and when it riſes to about a thouſand 
crowns It is counted very great. This 
is to furniſh the bride with houſhold- 
ſtuff, cloths, and female ornaments, all 
which are afterwards carry'd with the 
greateſt ſtate that may be before the 
bride. The day ſhe is carry'd to her 
husband, a great attendance goes be- 

fore: 
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fore her with kettle- drums, and pipes, 
and many lighted torches, tho* it be at 
noon-day. After all comes ſhe, lock'd 
up in a chair carry'd by four men, and 
being come to the husband's houſe, is de- 
liver'd to him in that manner, Then 
he opening the chair takes out the wife 
he has never ſeen before; which, if ſhe 
does not pleaſe him, he cannot poſſibly 
reject. The poor buy a wife for three or 
four crowns, and it is allow'd them to ſell 
her again, if they can find a chapman. 
He who is ſo very poor that he cannot 
buy a wife at ſo low a rate, ſeeks out 
for ſomebody to ſell himſelf to for a 
ſlave, and in recompence receives a 
wife; with whom, and the children 
that are born to him, he remains at the 
diſpoſal of his maſter, The ſame hap- 
pens to a free woman if ſhe marries a 
flave. For this reaſon, poor men gene- 
rally take but one wife; whereas the 
rich, beſides the chief wife, which is of 
equal quality to themſelves, take as many 
others, or as few as they pleaſe. Some- 
times they take one of theſe ſecond wives 
to get iſſue, and when they have it, ſell 
the mother again, as having taken her 
only for that end. 

The honour and reſpect they pay to 
widowhood is very commendable. To 
marry again, tho* a woman be left in 
her prime, and without children, is 
look*'d upon as undecent ; and there 
are few well-born, who prefer their own 
ſatistaction before their honour ; or the 
title of mothers before that of chaſte 
women. They remain in the father- 
in-law's houſe, and there continue in 
widowhood, under a ſtrict guard, till 
death. 

By the laws of the kingdom no man 
may marry a woman of his own family, 
tho* the kindred be never ſo remote. 
Only the firſt is counted the lawful 
wife, tho* they may have as many as 
they pleaſe and can keep. For this rea- 
ſon it is, that they being in the nature 
of ſlaves, on account of the price given 
for them, the husband can ſell them again 
to whom he pleaſes. And if the woman 
ſhould happen to be a chriſtian, and 
therefore refuſe to go to the new idola- 
trous purchaſer ; ſhe will be compell'd 
by the magiſtrate with much beating. 
A Chineſe will make no difficulty of ſell- 
ing his wife, or daughter to a catholick- 
European it he comes in his way, who 
may keep her always as a ſlave in his 
houſe, but may not carry her out of the 
kingdom; 5 if he will return home 
he muſt leave or ſell her. 

The Chineſe marriage becomes firm 
and valid and cannot be made void, when 


once the bride has accepted of the gold 
and filver bodkins, bracelets, and other 
things the bridegrrom ſends her ſuita- 
ble to her quality. From that time for- 
ward, tho* the huſband ſhould go out 
of the kingdom, ſhe never marries again, 
but will expect him all her life time. Ir 
is alſo cuſtomary, when the parents of 
the bride and bridegroom are agreed (and 
they have full authority over their chil- 
dren, whom they never emancipate) to 
give one another the name, day, hour, 
month, and year their children were 
born in, to adviſe with the aſtrologers, 
and when they are of opinion that the 


marriage may be contracted, they ſend 2 
the preſents above-mention'd, and not _ 
otherwiſe, 


In China, that ſon who does not mar- Procrex'i. 

ry, is look'd upon, as if he extinguiſh'd on entvr- 
his father's ſeed, and were ungrateful bed 
to him that gave him his being. So a 
marry'd woman accounts her ſelf un- 
happy till ſhe has children; for till ſhe Ch 
has them, ſhe may not fit at table with 
her mother-in-law, thoſe who as yer 
have no iſſue ſerving her and the other 
fruitful one, ſtanding. This is the rea- 
ſon why, to avoid being in ſuch ill re- 
pute among other men, there is no 
man ſo miſerably poor that does not buy 
him a wife; nor any woman that does 
not endeavour to be got with child. 
Yet if they bring two or three girls 
without a boy between, the mother her 
ſelf kills and ſtrangles them; faying, 
the devil is got into the houſe. This 
cruelty is moſt practis'd in the ſouthern 
parts of China, where the men are for- 
ced to ſeek for wives abroad. Thus the 
empire of China comes to be more po- 
pulous than any other that allows of po- 
lygamy, becauſe the climate is good, 
and the women fruitful ; it being rare 
to ſee any at age of procreation, with- 
out one child at her breaſt, and another 
by her fide, or in her belly. 

The magiſtrates are ſo intent upon A pleaſa 
endeavouring to promote the good peo- tale. 
pling of the country; that the ſuperior 
of the Franciſcan miſſioners in Canton, 
had like to make me die with laughing, 
when he told me a ſtory of the petty 


king of that province, to this purpoſe. A: 
There were ſeveral Women in Priſon, being ret 
either the Wives, Daughters, or Kindred of on 
Thieves who had been Executed or were Fled. * 


The petty King, that they might not lye fal- 
low, marry'd them by Lott to the other Pri- 
ſoners, after this manner. Having caus'd 
them all, young, old, halt and lame, to be 
brought to his Court, he made every one 
leave ſome particular Token upon the Ground 
then turning them by, brought in the Women, 
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ordering them to chuſe every one a Husband, had moſt admirable new-faſhion Stuffs juſt Grneuu 
taking up one of thoſe Tokens. This done, then come from Nanking. In ſhort they 1696. 
the Husbands appear di and making every ſhow'd the Dutch the Stuffs, and agreeing 


one own his own Token : There appear'd a 
young Woman marry'd to an old or lame 
Man, and a blind or halt to a young One. 
The young Men or Women ſo ill match'd 
made a thouſand Complaints, but the pet 
King, who was a pleaſant Man, being —_ 
to burſt with laughing, upbraided them 
with their own Indiſcretion in not making a 
good Choice; ſaying, they ought to thank 
themſelves for their Misfortune, ſince the 
Choice was left to them. 

The Tartars do not buy their wives, 


for ſeveral thouſand Pieces, when they came 
to deliver them, and the Dutch had view'd 
a great many, at laſt, to avoid the trouble 
of examining all, becauſe they were to be 
gone ſpeedily, they took the reſt upon Con- 
tent. The Chineſe in a Moment chang'd 
the Bales for others made up of old Rags, 
and 75 the Dutch carrying them away in- 
ſtead of Stuffs, were put upon to more loſs 
than what they got by the falſe Money. They 
endeavour'd to be reveng'd the enſuing 
years, but the Chineſe would not ad- 


nr he but receive portions, tho? very inconſi- mit them to trade. They did not be- 
derable. When any one marries his have themſelves ſo with the Spaniards 
daughter to her equal, the portion is not whilſt I was in China; for a veſſel coming 
above eighty cows, eighty horſes, eighty from Manila to Macao, with one hun- 
garments, and the like number of other dred and eighty thouſand pieces of eight 
things, according to the condition of the to buy filks, the Spaniards requiring 
couple. | to have them wrought after their faſhion 
Cheats, By all that has been hitherto ſaid, the (which differs much from that of China) 


reader may perceive that the Chineſe are 
very ſharp-witted, and exceed the Eu- 
ropeans in ingenuity z yet nothing has 
been faid of the cunning of the poor 
commonalty, taught them by nature to 
get their living. They are ſo crafty at 
cheating, that an hundred eyes would 
be too little for ſtrangers, tho* never 
ſo watchful, to eſcape them; for they 
have wonderful flights of hand and other 
arts to deceive the ſight. A thouſand 
moſt pleaſant inventions of theirs are 
told about. Among others, they car- 
ry ſmall ſharp tools in their nails which 
they wear very long, to cut purſes. 
On the contrary, the merchants value 
themſelves upon being juſt, and are 
really ſo, for their oath is inviolable 
and they will hazard their head to keep 
their word ; which the Europeans found 
to their no little aſtoniſhment when 
they firſt began to trade. And if thoſe 
who ought to have given, would have 
follow'd their good example, and re- 
turn'd honeſty for honeſty ; then they 
would not have found them in pro- 
ceſs of time, as they have done, more 
falſe and deceirful than themſelves. To 
this purpoſe I can relate a true ſtory 
told me by the Spaniſh fathers miſſioners. 


A pleaſant The Dutch who came from Batavia 10 


return up- 


on the 
Dutch, 


Trade in China, would have cheated the 
Chineſe, giving them à great quantity of 


falſe Money; which, in a Bargain of ſome 


hundred thouſand Crowns made in haſte, 
could not all be view'd at leiſure. They 
ſign'd the Contract, and the Dutch return- 
ing the next Year to buy, they gave them 
an Oliver for their Rowland. For taking 
no notice of the Cheat put upon them, as 
the Ships were diſpatching, they /aid they 
Vol. IV. 


that they might carry them over to Ne. 
Spain, and finding none ſuch ready, they 
diſtributed the money among ſeveral mer- 
chants, for every one of them to furniſh 
ſo many cheſts of ſuch work as they 
agreed upon; and in ſhort, within the 
ſpace of five months, the filks were 
wove, and deliver'd punctually accord- 
ing to the price and goodneſs that had 
been agreed; tho' among ſo many there 
might perhaps be one, that furniſh'd the 
buyers with the quantity, but not the 
2 of the ſtuffs; which muſt not be 
thought any extraordinary matter, con- 
ſidering the ſhortneſs of the time, and 
the vaſt quantity, which could not have 
been got together in Hal), in five years. 


As for the outward appearance of the Preſence 
Chineſe, it ſhews them as much men ofof the 
parts, as any others whatſoever ; not on-C##n%- 


ly for their noble garb, but for their gra- 
vity, and the modeſt comportment of 
their perſons, the majeſty of their looks, 
and for their ſtately and graceful mien. 
To turn the head lightly about, would 


look among them, as if a man's brain 


were light. Oaths or words that have 
any taſte of immodeſty, are never heard, 
but from the mouth of ſome baſe mean 
fellows, and that very rarely. To make 
love, or play the beau, are things ſo far 
from being us'd, that they have no words 
to expreſs them; becauſe a woman's face 
is never ſeen, neither at window, nor 
elſewhere; for it were almoſt the ſame 
thing to have a Chineſe woman ſeen, as 
if ſhe were half raviſh'd. 


Tho' China may be call'd the country Peaceable 
of candidates, or men aſpiring to pre- behaviour. 


ferments, there being no other like it 
in the world, where every man of the 
X XXX meaneſt 


Gturtri meaneſt condition, thinks he has an un- 
1696. doubted right to become greater than 
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another, and if his learning deſerve it, 
to riſe to the higheſt dignities, above 
which there is none but the crown; yet 
they all know how to conceal their emu- 
lation, envy, rancour and mortal enmity, 
under the appearance of ſincere affection; 
and tho? the hatred they bear one another 
be never ſo great, yet they never fail to 

one another the ceremony of bow- 
ing, kneeling, and bowing the forehead 
to the ground, according to the dignity 
and employment of the perſon ; thinking 
they herein act the manly part, and ſhow 
themſelves eaſy and well bred. It is a re- 
ceived maxim among them, that to draw 
a ſword againſt one another, is not the 
part of men; and that war is nothing but 
4 wildneſs reduced to rules, which the ſa- 
vage beaſt have not. That humanity is 
the property of man, and therefore, 
they pretend there are none like them 
in the world, for living up to the rules 
of reaſon: they affect an eaſy meek be- 
haviour to ſuch a degree, that to be in 
a paſſion among them, is like laying 
aſide humanity, and becoming a beaſt, 
or at leaſt a barbarian. Hence it is; that 
among them there is no open profeſt en- 
mity, much leſs any factions, riots, or 
bloody frays. Their fiſts are the onl 
weapons they fight duels with; in which 
the worſt thing that can be done (this is 
to be underſtood of mean perſons) is to 
tear off ones enemies hair, for the diſgrace 
is more reſented, than the pain. The 
wiſeſt and moſt honourable perſons if 
they are ſtruck, fly, and that way get 
the better; becauſe the honour of the 
battle conſiſts in a man's over-coming 
himſelf with virtue, not the adverſary 
with force. So that running away, in- 
ſtead of being a diſgrace to the Chineſe, 
makes them at once triumph over them- 
ſelves, and their enemies, who are over- 
come by the paſſion of anger, and there- 
fore rather beaſts than men. The truth 
of it is, the Chineſe are men of courage, 
little effeminate, and mean-ſpirited, put- 
Ling up all wrongs patiently. 

They are at the fame time indefatiga- 
ble, uſing themſelves from their infancy 
to carry on their back a yoke with two 
equal weights to it; which they increaſe 
from time, to time, as they grow up; 
from which fatigue, even the poor coun- 
5 women are not exempt, who beſides 
all other femal duties, dig, and do other 


drudgeries. In the boats they row, or 


tow them along, like ſo many mares, and 
do all the ſervice of a ſea-man, with a 
child all the while ty'd to their back; 


and at night they have no other ſupper, 


but a little boil'd rice, and a decoction 
of wild herbs, to drink inſtead of tea. 


They have an artificial pot to dreſs Por. 


their meat, in which the water goes about, 
and the fire ſtands in the middle; ſo that 
any thing is boil'd in à ſhorter time, with 


leſs trouble, and coſt. Having no other Chase. 


materials to make glaſs of they make 
them of rice, as was ſaid before, and of 
beautiful colours, 


They have invented a table or board, Caſting 
with a ſtring of wooden counters, to accoun:., 


add, ſubſtract, multiply, and divide, and 
they are quicker at them, than the beſt 
occomptant in Europe. To tell money, 
they have another board with an hundred 
holes, into which they preſently clap as 
many pieces of money, and ſo they tell 
them in a moment, and ſee whether they 
are good. If they db not like one pro- 
ſeſſion, at the years end, they take to an- 
other, being handy at every thing. 


They are ingenious in playing at any Gamez, 


ame; as cards, cheſs, which they call 
e, dice, tables, a ſport like fox and geeſe 
and the like; but what ruins them, is their 
Metna, at the new year, which 1s even or 
odd, gueſſing at little heaps of money, at 
which ſport they ruin one another. 


Some make an ill uſe of their ingenu- A trick t» 
ity, to make a compoſition they call X7- rob. 


am; which being ſmoak'd in a room, 
puts all the people in it beſide them- 
ſelves, and renders them immoveable, 
whilſt they rob the houſe. Water is a 
powerful antidote againſt it. 


The Chineſe generally drink hot, and Eating 
cat cold, juſt conttary to the Europeans; and drin 
nor will any of them ever refreſh their 8. 


palates with cold water, tho* the wea- 
ther be never ſo hot, or they droughty 
with 3 but wait patiently till 
they have it ſo hot, that it ſcalds their 
lips; ſo that they think it a madneſs 
when they ſee an European drink cold li- 
quor. As for their meat, it grows ſo cold, 
that it has no reliſh, they ſitting whole 
days chatting at table, for they are na- 
turally very talkative. This is not us'd 
only by the poor people, but among the 
Mandarines and great ones; who tho” 
they furniſh their tables with birds-neſts, 
which coſt three hundred pieces of eight 
a meaſure, the fins of ſharks, the ſinews 
of ſtags, precious roots, and other things 
of great value, yet they ru ſo long 
that all grows cold. Beſides, all their 
delight, and the beſt of the feaſt con- 
ſiſts in drinking, as was faid before, to 
promote which, of the ſervants appoint- 
ed to attend each table, one comes 
every now and then, and kneels down, 


praying the gueſts to drink; then comes 


another, and intreats them to py 
their 
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Rare 
diſhes. 


Edncati- 


on of chil- 


en, 


their diſhes, ſometimes one way and 
ſometimes another; for if the gueſts do 
not go home drunk, he that treats is much 
troubled, as if his dinner had not been 
good and his liquor poor. Therefore to 
compaſs their deſign, after ſupper, they 
treat with a play, and after the play, they 
cover another table with ſweetmeats, and 
then another with fruit, to entice the com- 
pany to drink, and fend them home in 
their ſervants arms. Thoſe that are tem- 


perate, may pour the liquor on the ground, 


without being reputed uncivil, by way of 
ledge, there being a board before them 
Fe 'chis purpoſe, that the others may not 
obſerve them. At the concluſion of the 
feaft, they obſerve a cuſtom, which per- 
haps no other nation will approve of, 
which is, that every one of the gueſts leaves 
eight or ten pieces of eight, mote, or leſs, 
according to his quality who treats, in the 
hands of a ſervant; and tho* the maſter 
of the houſe (like phyſicians who hold 
out their hand at the ſame time they ſeem 
to refuſe by words) pretends to be affront- 
ed at it, yet the cuſtom is well known, 
and every dne leaves as much as will 
pay for the play and liquor. 
The Mandarin uſe themſelves to cat 
ſuch things as are naturally violently hot, 
not ſo much out of riotouſneſs, as to 


provoke Juſt, and procure vigour, to 
pleaſe ſo many women, and get many 


children by them 3 and becauſe we have 
mention'd ſome ſorts of meat quite un- 
known in Europe, it will be proper to give 
ſome account of them. The birds-neſts 
are taken on the coaſt of Cochinchina, the 
iſlands of Borneo, Calamianes, and others of 
the archipelago of S. Lazaro, where they 
are built upon inacceſſible rocks, by cer- 
tain birds like ſwallows, ſo artificially 
that they are eaten ſteep'd in warm wa- 
ter, to take out any feathers there may be 
in them. It is not known to this day, 
whether they are made of clay, or of what 
the bird fetches from its ſtomach ; but 
they are of great nouriſhment, and taſte 
like the 7:atian Vermicelli. The ſhark is 
a fiſh that feeds upon men's bodies, and 
is found all about the archipelago of S. 
1.azaro ; the Chineſe draw certain ſinews 
out of their fins, which they eat. The 
root Inſon is brought out of the pro- 
vince of Leaotung, and is bought for its 
weight in gold, becauſe it is exceſſive 
hor, and very nouriſhing, which makes 
them fay, that if a man carries it in his 
mouth three days together without eat- 
ing, he will feel no faintneſs. They alſo 
uſe abundance of ſpice, and eſſences for 
the end we have ſpoken of. 

The laws of the empire are ſo ſevere 
to oblige parents to give their children 
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them commits a crime, and cannot be 
taken, the magiltrate ſecures the father, 
and baſtinadoes him, for not teaching his 
ſon good manners. The government al- 
ſo takes care of the oeconomy of families, 
for the publick good; on which account 
they tell us a very notable paſſage. A 
Mandarine happened to go along a ſtreet, 
where a mother-in-law was crying out 
againſt and curſing her daughter-in-law, 
and her huſband 3 inquiring into the 
cauſe, he gave the emperor an account 
of it, who order'd that the daughter-in- 
law, and her huſband ſhould be chaſtiz'd, 
his father ſhould have his head cut off, 
and the Mandarine of the place be de- 
priv'd of his command. 
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good education, that if it happens any * 
1 
CW 


The Chine/e ſmoke much tabacco, but Tabacco. 


after another manner than is us'd a- 
mong us. They cut it extraordinary 
ſmall, and having dry'd it in an oven, 
they wet it with hot waters to make it 
ſtrong, and therefore they that are not 
us'd to it cannot bear the ſmoak. Tho' 
they always carry their pipe, and a purſe 
of tabacco by their ſide, yet they ſmoke 
but once an hour, and the women do ſo 
too, eſpecially the Tartars.. 
The Chiefs 

tables like ours in Europe. They do not 
value jewels, or other things that have 
their value only from opinion, but gold 
and ſilver which have an intrinſick value. 
In the city, and about it, they always 
carry fans, tho' it be winter; and in the 
country umbrelloes, tho? they have hoods 
to defend them againſt the ſun. 


They call people by the ſirname firſt, Names 
the name, contrary to the and fir- 


and then 


ſit on high chairs, and uſe Chairs, 
fans, and 
umbrel- 
loes. 


Europeans, who pork the proper name e 
in 


firſt, and then the ſirname. They do not 
take the names of their idols, but the ſons 
are calPd by the parents, by the names 
of the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, Sc. 
Others have their name from ſome acci- 
dent happening before their birth, as the 
fortunate, the merry, the rw. Sc. 
True it is, that whilſt the Chinz/e reign'd, 
it was cuſtomary at fourteen years of 
age, to give names to the males, put- 
ting on their heads the country cap, and 
the females with the bodkins to bind 
their hair about, calling them till then, 
the firſt, ſecond, &c. which was per- 
form'd with as much ſolemnity as the 
wedding; but the Tartar now reigning, 
aboliſh'd that expenſive cuſtom. 


The Chineſe ſell all things, even to Food 


hens and chickens by weight, but 
cheap; ſelling a pound of twenty ounces 
for twenty Zien, which make three 
rains ind a half of Naples money. 
They themſelves conſume but little, the 

poor 
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GzwmeLLt poor people filling their bellies with rice, 
1696. and herbs dry'd in the ſun, that they 
may lie long in the ſtomach. 
Antiqui- They have a great eſteem for any an- 
tique pieces of _ metal or ſhape what- 
ſoever, not regarding the workmanſhip, 
ſo they be old; and therefore the rough- 
er, and more conſum'd they are by time, 
the more they are valu'd, and fold the 
dearer. They alſo highly prize antient 
manuſcripts, that are in a fair hand, with 
| the author's ſeal to them. | 
Duty to The names of father and mother in 
parents. China are ſacred; the children believing 
that all the bleſſings of this life, are the 
reward of loving their parents, and ſerv- 
ing them with humility; nor does hiſto- 
ry furniſh us with examples of any na- 
tion, that has ſo fully paid the filial du- 
ty, as the Chineſe do. There are young 
labouring men, who for grief of their 
fathers 8 
life, without ever eating fiſh or fleſh, 
eggs, or any white meat, that this pen- 
nance may avail their ſouls. | 
Superſti- They are much addicted to ſuperſti- 
tion. tions, and auguries. They conclude no 
match, without conſulting the aſtrolo- 
gers; nor do they bury the dead without 
appointing a fortunate day, for which 
reaſon in great cities, ten, or twenty 
thouſand coffins, with dead bodies, are 
carry*d out together to be bury'd in the 
mountains. All the gates of the courts 
of judicature, out of a ſuperſtitious cu- 
ſtom, are made in the ſouth wall. They 
look upon it as a very ill omen, to have 
churches erected to the true God, in the 
country or villages, as fearing ſome of 
the people ſhould die upon it. And to 
ſay the truth, it looks as if God were 
reſolv'd to try the ſteadineſs of the Chi- 
neſe; for it is actually obſerv'd, that af- 
ter the building of ſome church; more 
people than ordinary die; as alſo the bro- 
thers, children, and other kindred of the 
Chineſe that is newly converted ; as the 
fathers miſſioners themſelves told me. 
For this reaſon ſometimes, when the miſ- 
ſioners would erect a new church, the 
Chineſe not being able to obſtruct it le- 
ally, as long as the imperial permiſſion 
olds, they raiſe a mutiny of the rabble 
to overthrow it, ſo that the miſſioners 
are forc'd to have recourſe to the magi- 
ſtrates. This happened to the Spaniſh 
Franciſcans, whilſt I was at Canton. They 
oing about to build a church in a vil- 
age, diſtant from the city, for the uſe 
of the chriſtians z and having bought the 
ground and materials, the peaſants mu- 
tiny'd, and aſſembling in a riotous man- 
ner, by beat of drum, went to hinder 
the work. The fathers were forc'd to 


ties, 


eath, faſt all the days of their 


get a Mandarine to go thither, at the 
ight of whom, all thoſe peaſants fell on 
their knees along the road, beſeeching 
him to have ſome regard for their lives, 
which would not be ſecure, if the Euro- 
peans ſettled in their village. At length 
the buſineſs was compos'd after this man- 
ner. The Mandarine order'd the work 
ſhould go on; but that when the maſter- 
beam, or higheſt timber was to be ſet up, 
the Bonzes ſhould have notice given them; 
that they might cover the idols, who, 
otherwiſe would be frighted to ſee ſo 
high a fabrick rais'd, and thus the pea- 
ſants might not loſe their Fun: ſcivy, that 
is their fortune. This ſuperſtition ex- 
tends even to the ſtructures of the Chi- 
neſe themſelves, (tho* not look'd upon as 
altogether ſo fatal) none being permitted 
to build his houſe higher than his neigh- 
bours, for fear of taking away their Fun- 
ſcivy. In the ſuburb of Canton, going 
into a Pagod, I ſaw two live ſnakes be- 
fore the idol, in a baſon, to try thoſe 
that were accus'd of theft; ſo great is 
their ſuperſtition. They were to be laid 
on the body of the perſon accus'd ; if 
they bit him, he was reputed guilty ; 
if not, innocent. They call this Pagod, 
San-kiai-man. 
All officers and magiſtrates purſue rob- Ne gi. 
bers ſeverely, to make the roads ſafe, and bonds. 
take care to extirpate vagabonds, puniſh- 
ing them ſeverely. The blind, the lame, 
and ſuch like, have employments found 
for them, according to their ability. 
The old and diſabled are fed by the em- 
peror, who keeps a hundred in every ci- 
ty, more or leſs according to its great- 
neſs. This produces not only peace and 
quietneſs, but plenty ; becauſe all men 
apply themſelves to tillage, and there is 
not a foot lies waſte throughout the em- 
pire. They uſe ſome artificial plows that 
can be drawn by one only buffalo ; and 
they water the land as ingeniouſly, draw- 
ing water from the bottom of the river. 
Others get their living by fiſhing, not piſling. 
only with many and divers ſorts of nets, 
hooks, and traps of boughs placed in the 
water, but with birds like our ſea-crows ; 
from whom they cannot eſcape, tho? 
they were hid under the ſand, The bird 
eats only the ſmalleſt, becauſe the cun- 
ning Chineſe put a ring about its neck, 
that it may not ſwallow the great ones. 

The birds they catch in nets, ſnares, Birding. 
and other inventions. The wild geeſe, 
as cunning as they are to ſave themſelves, 
cannot eſcape ; for the better to deceive 
them, they keep certain floating veſſels 
upon the waters they reſort to, and 
when the geeſe are after ſome days well 
us'd to them, ſo as not to be afraid, hey 

make 
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caps. 


make two holes in them, and clapping 
them on their heads, go up to the neck 
in the water, ſo that thoſe veſſels may 
ſeem to be ſtill floating, and thus draw- 
ing near to the geeſe, before accuſtom'd 
to ſee thoſe things, draw them down by 
the legs, and having catch'd as many as 
they can carry, come out of the water. 
The Chineſe judges, to deter the peo- 
ple from committing crimes, uſe to put 
the body of the party kill'd or murder'd 
in a coffin, in the houſe of the murde- 
rer, till he compounds with the friends. 
This I ſaw practis'd upon Emanuel de 


Aranjo, at Macao, becauſe a ſervant of ' 


his being a black of Mangiar Maſſen, 
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had kill'd a Chineſe, who provok'd him 
by ſtriking him over the face with a 
frog, which is a thing they hate. And 
tho* Aranjo had kill'd the black, and of- 
fer'd to pay a thouſand Tayes, yet he 
could not prevail with the kindred to 
conſent that the dead body ſhould be 
taken out of his houſe. The Chineſe, 
tho* idolaters, are not ſuch bigots as 
thoſe on this ſide Ganges; for they eat 
beef, ſwines-fleſh, frogs, dogs, (which 
they are great lovers of, and there are 
ſhambles of them) and all ſorts of li- 
ving creatures. Nor do they make any 
ſcruple to converſe, eat, and contract 
affinity with chriſtians. | 


CHAP. III. 
The Habit, Weapons, and Coin of the Chineſe. 


Efore the Tartars rul'd, the Chineſe 
wore their hair long, winding it 
about on their pole, as the women do 
with us (but without making it into 
treſſes) making a large roll of it, through 
which they us'd to run large ſilver bod- 
kins, as well to bear it up, as for orna- 
ment; ſo that there are ſtill at Malaca, 
and other places, ſome of theſe Chineſe 
who are call'd hairy. But ſince the Tar- 
tars govern, they have been all com- 
manded to cut it off upon pain of death ; 
and to go after the Tartar faſhion with 
their heads ſhav'd, and only a tuft, as 
the Mahometans wear it; but ſtill with 
this difference; and the Chineſe wear it 
platted, or wreath'd, and ſometimes 
hanging down to their heels. They alſo 
forbid their large garments with wide 
ſleeves, to bring up the Tartar faſhion ; 
which the Chineſe did, and do ſtill hein- 
ouſly reſent. 

The Tartar habit now worn in Chi- 
na, is in ſummer, a Maozu, or cap in 
the ſhape of a cone curiouſly made of 
ſilk, or Indian canes, and cover'd with 
red horſe-hair; within it is lin'd with tat- 
fety, and has a knot to bind it under the 
chin. In winter they wear it of the ſame 
ſhape, but of ſilk quilted with cotton, 
adorn'd about the edge with fine furs, 
and cover'd with ſhagged filk inſtead of 
hair. It is generally crimſon, and few 
wear it blew, or black: At the end, or 
point of it they fix a piece of amber, or 
glaſs made of rice. 

When they ſay maſs, and adminiſter 
the ſacraments, all our miſſioners wear a 
black cap, with four ſquare pieces hang- 
ing down from it to the ears, of equal 
length, and becoming, and behind two 
_ like thoſe of a biſhop's miter. This 

ot. IV. | 


faſhion being brought up by the antient 
learned Chineſe, the fathers of the ſociety 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves have added up- 
on every ſquare three arches like gates, 
made with a gold breed, 
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CARD 


Their ſhirt is call'd Xuaziu, and is la- Shirts, 


ced under the right arm on the ſides, 
and under the throat. It reaches down 
half way the leg, with long narrow 


ſleeves. Over it they wear wide breeches Breeches. 


down to their heels, which they call Ky- 
Ziu, or Zevy, ty'd with a ſilk ribband, 
at which hangs the purſe of tabacco, 
the handkerchief, knife, and the little 
ſticks to eat with in a ſheath. But the 
nobility wear a filk girdle with gilt buc- 


rally wear are of ſilk, or cloth 
ver, and calPd Uvaz:. 


kles, and jewels. The hoſe they 2 Stocking. 
of ſil- 


The nobility add to the ſhirt (which Upper 
ſerves the mean fort for a veſt) a long Srment. 


black garment, call'd Paozy, of a violet, 
or other colour (with narrow ſleeves, 
which at the end have a little turning up 
like an ear) which when button'd from 
under the right arm down to the feet, 
is girt with a ſilken ribband call'd Tay- 
zu. Over this garment they wear the 
Guaytao, which is exactly like a biſhop's 
rochet, but without the little hood, and 
with wide ſleeves, and this is button'd 
upon the breaſt. The learned wear it 
long, ordinary people ſhort, and the 
Tartars very ſhott. 


The learned, who are carry'd about guckins. 


the cities in chairs, wear buſkins of filk 
(inſtead of ſhooes) call'd Ave u, of ſe- 
veral colours. The common ſort who 
walk a-foot have them of very ſoft lea- 
ther, with the ſoles full of nails, to make 
them laſt the longer, and keep out the 
wet, for they uſe no heels. The ſhoaes 
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worn by trading and inferior people, 


1696. are open without any binding, but cloſe 
WY WV behind. They are made of ſilk, of all 


Women's 
apparel, 


Features 
of the 
Chineſe. 


Women, 


Weapons. 


colours, with ſoles of ſtuff, and they are 
call'd Hiay. Both the gentry and com- 
monalty of both ſexes, uſe the fan, or 
Scezu and umbrello, as well in ſummer 
as winter. 

The women wear the ſame garment, 
but button'd before the breaſt, and 
ſtraiter about the neck for decency, 
with the other of the ſame cut as men- 
tion'd above. Their ſhooes differ from 
the men's, in that they are cloſe, and 
with heels. But their head-dreſs is hand- 
ſome, becaufe their hair is generally 
long, and black, and they anoint it with 
ſeveral ſorts of oil and gums, to order 
It as they pleaſe. On the forehead they 
make a roll or bunch with a ſmall iron 
wound about with ſilk, which afterwards 
they cover with part of the looſe hair, 
ſhining with the oil and gum. With 
part of the reſt they make a roll be- 
hind on the pole, and what remains is 
divided into two locks, which fall grace- 
tully upon the neck, like wings. In the 
northern countries they wind the hair 
behind the head without wreathing it, 
and then cover it with a thing like a 
little diſh, curiouſly made of filk, and 
embroider'd. In Peking they add a black 
handkerchief wrapp'd round, becauſe of 
the violent cold. The maidens, to di- 
ſtinguiſh them from marrry'd women, 
cut off part of their hair about their 
forehead and neck, leaving as it were a 
fringe of it about two fingers long. 

The complection of the Chine/e is 
white, like that of the Europeans, but 
they differ in features ; becauſe their 
eyes are generally fmall and ſunk, and 
their noſe tho? ſmall ſomewhat flat, yet 
not diſagreeable. Their beards are fo 
thin, that fome of them have not an 
hundred hairs, which grow on the bot- 
tom of the chin, and upon the lip; and 
if any happens to grow on the cheeks 
they pull it off with pincers, ſo that the 
beard is long, but very thin. This is 
the moſt certain ſign to know an Euro- 
pean among a thouſand Chineſe, and a 
Chineſe among as many Europeans. 

The women are generally fair, beau- 
tiful and more couragious than the men, 
who are of mean ſpirits. They value 
themſelves much upon the ſmallneſs of 
their feet (as was faid before) and the very 
old women are ſo proud, that in ſpight 
of wrinkles in their faces, they dreſs their 
heads with fine flowers; and puniſh them- 
ſelves at that age to boaſt of ſmall feet. 

In war the Chineſe carry bows and ar- 
rows, and a long ſcimiter, which they 
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wear the wrong way, with the point 
forwards, inſtead of the hilt, and when 
they would draw it they give a ſtroke 
upon the point, which brings the hilt 
forwards. Fire-arms are us'd but lit- 
tle, but muſkets begin to be brought in 
play, by the emperor's order. In the 
fouthern provinces, by reaſon of their 
commerce with Europeans, they have 
ſome fire-locks ſeven ſpans long, which 
carry but a ſmall bullet, and are rather 
for pleaſure, than any uſe. They carry 
the ſcourer in the barrel, ſo that they 
cannot fire upon occaſion; nor can they 
fire ſtanding, but ſtretch'd out with 
their belly on the ground, ſo reſting it 
upon a thing like a goat's horns, which 
9 to take aim by. 

| Tho? cannon had been long found out 
in China, yet it was not well caſt, nor 
proportion'd ; for which reaſon the Tar- 
tar emperor, at the beginning of his 
reign, deſigning to make uſe of it in his 
wars againſt the Eluth, or weſtern Tar- 
tars, caus'd it to be caſt again and brought 
to perfection by the direction of father 
Verbieſt, a Flemming of the ſociety of Je- 
ſus; for which reaſon he has been ever 
ſince a friend to the Jeſits. This train 
is made uſe of in the field, as I obſerv'd 
at Peking, for on the walls of the cities 
there were only a few ſmall ſakers. 


The Chineſe ſoldiery conſiſts of horſe Soldiety 


divided under eight ſtandards, each of an 
hundred thouſand men. To every ſtan- 
dard belongs a general, who is always a 
petty King, or great lord, and is call'd, 
general the green ſtandard, of the 
white, Sc. as was faid elſewhere. There 
is a much greater number in garriſon 
along the great wall, but moſt of them 
are Chineſe become Tartars, the imperial 
Tartary not being able to furniſh ſo great 
a number of ſoldiers. Soldiery deſcends 
from father to ſon ; for the emperor does 
not only allow them competent pay, ac- 
cording to their quality, but alſo rice for 
the whole family, the horſe and proven- 
der for him, without ſparing, becauſe all 
comes from the provinces, which pay it 
as tribute. The petty kings had pay 
allow'd them to 2 twelve thouſand 
men, and maintain themſelves with the 
due grandeur, beſides others they keep 
at their own expences. 


Tho? in China uy be cheap and ve- Gold and 
| that which is taken filver, an 
out of rivers at the full moon, from the n 


ry good ; as we 


trenches made in the channels, as that 
which is brought in from the neighbour- 
ing countries ; yet they make no money 
of it, but paſs it by weight. The ſame 
happens with the ſilver brought in by 
ſtrangers, eſpecially that which 3 
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from America. For this reaſon the em- 
peror of China calls the king of Spain, 
the king of ſilver; becauſe there being 
no good mine of it in his dominions, 
all they have there is brought in by the 
Spaniards in pieces of eight, and is here 
reduced into plates one quarter part fi- 
ner. In this they pay the emperor's 
taxes, which the Mandarines are to ga- 
ther of the ſubjects within their ſeveral 
diſtrifts. All this ſilver remains bury'd 
for ever in the emperor's treaſury at 
Peking, and thoſe of the rich men of the 
empire, for the Chineſe ſtand in need 
of nothing from abroad. The way of 
receiving and paying is by cutting little 
bits of ſilver, and weighing them in a 
little ſcale call'd Teng-ciu. They count 
by Leans, or Tayes, as the Portugueſe call 
them, which is worth fifteen Carlines of 
Naples, or a noble; by Ciers (or Mas 
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tenth part of the Mas. The ſmall braſs 
coin is call'd Zien (or Chappas) of which 
fourteen make a Fuen, Theſe Chappas 
have been brought up within theſe ten 
years laſt paſt; the Chineſe being ſenſi- 
ble of the loſs there was in cutting a 
bit of ſilver to buy fruit, or any thing 
of ſmall value. They have a ſmall hole 
in the middle to ſtring them. They give 
a thouſand, or eleven hundred of them 
for a piece of eight, according as they 
are bigger or leſſer in ſeveral provinces 
of the empire. They are made of Tu- 
tunaga, a metal peculiar to China, like 
braſs, with four Chineſe characters on 
the one ſide, which compoſe the empe- 
ror's name, and two on the other, ex- 
preſſing the name of the city, or court, 
where they are coin'd. 


CHAF; N. 
Funerals of the Chineſe. 


Mong the Chineſe, the being well 

bury'd is a thing on which the 
happineſs of the dead, and their poſterity 
ſeem to depend. Hence it is, that not 
truſting ever to their own children, eve- 
ry man whilſt living, and in health, 
provides himſelf with two things more 
particularly ; that is, a coffin to be put 
into when dead; and a lucky place to 
lay it in. An old man would live in 
pain, and any other dies almoſt in de- 
ſpair, if he had not his coffin in the 
houſe ; and the ſon would be much af— 


"flicted, if after his father's death he were 


Places of 
Parnal, 


to ſeek for the ſtuff to make it, for it 
being generally ſix or eight inches thick, 
and of ſuch wood as if not incorruptible, 
is at leaſt very laſting, it is therefore hard 
to be met with. Beſides, it muſt not be 
narrow, ſo as only to hold the body; 
but large and ſtately, and all the out fide 
of it varniſh'd, carv'd, and adorn'd with 
gold, (if they are able) and they think 
it no extravagancy to ſpend ſome hun- 
dreds of crowns upon it, which in Eu- 
rope would coſt ten times as much, the 
that fell it perſwading them the wood is 
brought from parts very remote, and 
that 1t is the moſt laſting in the world. 
The dearer it coſts the more they value 
it, placing it in their bed-chamber that 
it may be always in ſight. 

As for the A place, it is ap- 
pointed by the cunning and ſuperſti- 
tious fortune-tellers; for the moſt part 
on the bottom of mountains, or in 
places hemm'd in with cypreſs-trees, 


if there are no mountains near, for no 
man may be bury'd within the city. 
When they have dug the grave under 
ground arch'd, and lin'd with plaiſter 
of Paris, that the rain water may not 
ſink through they place about it ſta- 
tues of men in a mournful poſture ; of 
beaſts of ſeveral kinds, and other laſt- 
ing ornaments, beſides the large ſtones, 
on which is carv'd in excellent lan- 
guage all that can be ſaid in honour of the 
dead perſon. The coffins of great men 
are placed in large vaults, placing before 
them an altar 5 white marble, with a 
great marble, iron or latten candleſtick, 


and about it other ſmall ones of the 
ſame ſtuff. 


As ſoon as the father is dead, the Ceremo- 


ſon in a raging manner tears down the = Juſt 
atter 


death. 


curtains of the bed, and with them co- 
vers the body; then he falls down with 
his hair looſe; and ſoon after ſends his 
ſervants to the kindred and friends, 
giving them notice in writing that he 
has loſt his father. And becauſe the 
kindred and friends ſo notify'd, are 
bound to come to pay the uſual cere- 
monies in honour of the dead man, 
the greateſt room is put into mourn- 
ing, that is, with mats, or white hem- 
pen- cloth, for that is the colour of the 
Chineſe mourning. The body in the 
mean while being wrap'd up cloſe in 
two or three pieces of 2 
fine thin ſilk, as infants are ſwath'd, 
they then put on its richeſt garment 
proper for the ſeaſon, with the — 
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in Portugueſe) which is the tenth part of Gene; 
the Tayes ; and by Fuens, or Condorins the 1696. 
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GemeLLti of his degree, if he had any ; then they 
1696. put it into the great cheſt or coffin ; 


The 


friends ce-are to perform in honour of the 


and having cover'd the bottom with 4 
layer of Tinzao, and then of other ſweet 
herbs over it, they cover the coffin 
and nail it down cloſe; and that no ill 
ſcent may come through, they ſtop up 
all the chinks with pitch, the coffin be- 
ing alſo all pitch'd within. Being thus 
clos'd they adorn it with ſtars of gold, 
and placing it at the upper end of the 
great hall, place on it the picture of the 
ead perſon done by the life, and near 
it a table with perfumes and lights. 
Then it is lawful for the kindred and 
friends that were invited, to cothe in 
and pay the uſual honours to the party 
deceas'd, and an inſcription over the 
door invites all that paſs by to come in. 
The ſon in the mean while ſtands in 
molt doleful manner by the coffin. He 
is habited in plain hempen cloth, and 
has a cap. of the ſame on his head, his 
feet wrap'd in ſtraw, courſe cotten 
cloths about his ears, and two rings 
of thick rope on his ſides, the ends 
hanging down to the ground ; and eve- 
ry part of this mournful equipage has 
its peculiar form, according to the un- 
alterable practice obſerv'd. There is a 
printed ritual which I have by me, 
where all the formalities are mention'd, 
which are proper to every degree of 
kindted, with the ſeveral qualities of 
perſons ſubjoin'd. As for the fon, all 
the expreſſing of his ſorrow is not com- 
prehetided in this doleful appearance. 
The firſt night he lies cloſe by the cof- 
fin, nor does he for a long time after lie 
upon any other than a plain ſtraw bed: 
All dainties are baniſh'd his table, and 
particularly all fleſh. Inſtead of great 
rich chairs, he makes ufe of poor mean 
ones, and does other ſuch like pennan- 
ces, which after a month, begin by de- 
grees to grow eaſter and eaſier. 

The ceremonies the perſons invited 
perſon 


"-monies- deceas'd, are four profound bows, and 


as many genuflexions, and ſtooping till 
the forehead touches the ground, burn- 
ing of candles, prefumes, and ſome 
gilt and ſilver paper. This is done, 
becauſe they believe the ſoul in the other 
world will have as much real gold to 
pay its debts, and gain the favour of 
the guards that keep the doors of the 
priſons under ground; ſo that returnin 

thence, ſhe may come again into his 
world, and taking a new body be born 
again; and if good luck attends it, be- 
come a 1 man, which in China is 
the higheſt pitch of humane felicity. 
The kindred and friends uſe to meet three 
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or four times together to pay this honour 
to the dead, after which the funeral does 
not follow preſently, but 1s put off for 
ſome months, and even to three years; 
for ſo long, and never leſs, does the 
mourning laſt for a father, in acknow- 
ledgment for ſo many years he carry*d 
his ſon a child in his arnis. In the mean 
while the body is kept in a room, plac'd 
in honourable manner. Till it is bury'd 
there paſſes not a diy but the ſon viſits, 
and bows to it; keeping ſome prefume 
before it, and offering it meat, which are 
afterwards given in charity to the prieſts 
of the idols, who are often call'd to pray 
over the body. 


To conclude, when the body is to be Funeral 
bury'd, is a matter that muſt be ſtrict- proceſſion, 


ly calculated; and judicially found out 
by the maſters of that fctence, who ac- 
cording to the rules of art, chuſe our 
the moſt fortunate and happy day and 
hour heaven can point out. When that 
is fix d, the fon again makes a ſolemn invi- 
tation of as many as poſlible he can, 
to attend and honour his father and him ; 
and then they repeat thoſe four bowings, 
which the Chineſe are never tir'd with, 
nor have enough of. Then they ſet out 
in proceſſion. Firſt goes a company of 
drums, pipes, and fuch like inſtruments 
then follow the figures of elephants, 
and tygers, and the images of men and 
women famous in their hiſtory ; then 
ſightly pageants, as triumphal chariots; 
caſtles, pyramids and banners, then 
tablets, | Lim with rich perfumes on 
them, others cover'd with meat. Next 
comes a gang of prieſts in their ſolemn 
veſtments, reciting their prayers in a 
tone like ſinging. Then all the kin- 
dred and friends in filence and long 
mourning robes ; laſtly, the coffin on 
a bier carty*d by twenty, thirty, or more 
men. Behind it the ſons looking ghaſtly 
and poor after their late pennance, as it 
they would fall down dead at every ſtep. 
The whole funeral pomp is clos'd by 
the women carry'd in chairs, and tho' 
not ſeen, ſufficiently heard, they houl 
ſo deſperately. They go extreamly flow 
for the more ſtate, and a great way, be- 
cauſe the burying places are remote from 
the cities. Being arriv'd at it, the cere- 
monies are all repeated; ſweets, burnt 
paper, and laſtly, the funeral pageants 
are burnt, and then the body is put in- 
to the grott or cave, which is clos'd up 
with a little wall. Afterwards they go 
now and then to burn gilt paper, horſes 
and other creatures made of paper or 
ſilk, before the tomb: fondly believ- 
ing the paper is converted into money, 


and the counterfeit beaſts into live ones, 
| to 
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to ſerve the dead perſon; and therefore 
the friends preſent the ſon with money 
(as is us'd in weddings) to defray this 
expence. | 
As the ſons are to wear mourning 
three years for a father's death, ſo are 
the wives for their huſband ; but if the 
wife dies the mourning is but for three 
months. No perſon of any condition 
whatſoever 1s exempt from this duty ; in- 
ſomuch that when the parents of Man- 
darines die, they are oblig'd to quit their 
employ ments, as was ſaid before. 


Reſpect to This is the main cauſe why ſtrangers 
the tomb. are undervalu'd by the Chineſe ; as alſo 


for not propagating their father's race. 
For this reaſon upon diſputes of reli- 
gion, they have upbraided our miſſio- 
ners with ingratitude to their predeceſ- 
ſors, in forſaking their tombs, and omit- 
ting to perform the due acts of piety 
to them yearly, by going into ſuch re- 
mote parts. In China it is not allow'd 
to go out of the empire, and the ſon 
is accounted infamous, and calPd Puxyao, 
who goes away and leaves his father's 
tomb. The fathers miſſioners found 
a good anſwer to ſtop their mouths 
for ever; ſaying, They went thither by 
Command to ſerve God; and that as tbe 
Tartars were not undutiful in leaving their 
Parents to come into China, ſo neither were 
they who came to propagate Religion. This 
being ſpoken in the preſence of a. Tar- 
tar Mandarine, the fathers were applaud- 
ed and faid to be in the right. To 
the end the emperor's ſervice might not 
be obſtructed by his Tartar ſoldiers ta- 
king a fancy to ſtay by their parents 
rombs, he order'd the bodies to be 
burnt, and their aſhes to be brought to 
Peking, that their ceremonies might be 
there perform'd. 

From this reſpe& children pay to 
their parents after death, proceeds an- 
other duty, which is of keeping a ta- 
blet in the houſe, on which are writ 
the names of the father, grand-father, 


and great grand-father, before which 


they burn ſeveral perfumes, and ſome 
of thoſe ropes made of the barks of 
trees pounded, before- mention'd. When 
the father dies the great grand - father 
is taken away, the father ſucceeding in 
his place, and ſo from generation to 
generation. This cuſtom the Chineſe 
chriſtians cannot be broke of, which has 
produced a hot conteſt between the fa- 
thers of the ſociety of Jeſus, who main- 
tain this may be tolerated among catho- 
licks, as a mere act of civil worſhip to 
their anceſtors ; and the French miſſioners 
of the clergy, the Dominicans and others, 
who fay it 18 idolatry, and not to be al- 
You, IV. ; 
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low'd to chriſtians ; a difference not yet GzmeLL: 
decided by the holy congregation to 98. 
which it has been referr'd. 

It is alſo the cuſtom in China to erect Temples 
a temple for the whole family; but this e 
can only be done by ſome perſon of“ 
note, as a Mandarine of the family. 
Thoſe that have ſuch a Pagod, place the 
tablet with the dead man's name there, 
to pay him their veneration, The year- 
ly ſacrifice all perſons are oblig'd to of- 
fer to their anceſtors, is differently us'd, 
according, to the quality of the perſons ; 
for the emperor ſacrifices to ſeven of 
his predeceſſors, the petty kings to five, 
Mandarines to three, and private per- 
ſons only to father and grand-father. 
The emperor uſes to honour perſons of 
quality at the death of their parents, 
writing two letters; which comprehend 
the virtues of the party deceas'd, and 
theſe are placed in the tomb ; an ho- 
nour he beſtow'd at the death of the 
fathers Adamus and Verbieſt, of the ſo— 
ciety of Jeſus, and preſidents of the court 
of mathematicks in Peking. 

In theſe facrifices they ſlaughter cows, Sacrifices. 
ſwine, goats, fowl, and other things, 
which are eaten by the Kindred and 
friends, on the ſame mountain where 
the tomb is. But if it be a family that 
has a Pagod of its own, the ſteward of 
the revenue belonging to it, is at all the 
charge. There are always people in the 
Pagods, caſting lotts after a ſuperſtitious 
manner, with certain ſticks made for 
that purpoſe ; and if the lott comes not 
up the firſt or ſecond time to their mind, 
they endeavour to appeaſe the idol with 
prayers, and facrifices of meat ready 
dreſs'd, fowl, bread, wine and other 
things. At length my caſt ſo long till 
they hit a lott to pleaſe them, and then 
thinking they are in favour with the idol, 
they burn, by way of thankſgiving, gilt 
paper, and go home well pleas'd, eating 
the aforeſaid things merrily with their 
kindred and friends. 

For the better underſtanding of this 
chapter, I have thought fit to inſert the 
cut reprepreſenting the funeral pomp ot 
a poor Chineſe, which I ſaw at Canton. 


See Cut Number II. Pag. 361. 


A. Enſigns of mourning. 

B. Banners of filk, or paper of ſeve- 
ral colours. 

C. Chineſe drums of two round braſs 
plates. 

D. A cenſor to burn perfumes. 

E. Offerings of eatables, which are 
afterwards given in alms to the Bon- 
zes that attend the dead body. 
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F. Chineſe trumpets. 

G. An inſtrument of nine little pie- 
ces of latten, which they play up- 
on harmonioufly with a little ham- 
A 

H. Other inſtruments. 

J. Several ſorts of banners. | 

L. A tabernacle in which they carry 
the tablet, on which are written the 
names of the father, grand-father, 

and great grand- father. | 

M. Paper to be burnt upon the fond 
belief, that thoſe which are gilt turn 
to gold, and the ſilver'd into ſilver, 
to ſerve the dead perſon in the other 
world. | | 

N. The bier with the coffin in which 

is the dead body. | 

O. The dead perſons neareft relations, 
clad in ſackcloath, and girt with a 


thick rope, with ſtraw wrap'd about 
their feet, and courſe rags about 
their ears. 

P. Country-womeh related to the dead 
perſon, who ought to be carry'd 
cover'd between curtains on men's 
ſhoulders, according to the cuſtom ; 
but are here repreſented uncover'd 
to ſhew their habit. 

. Bonzes attending the dead body, 
playing on ſeveral inſtruments, and 
among the reſt one like a little organ. 

R. Friends clad in white, that is, in 

mourning. 

S. The tomb on the mountain, whi- 

ther the body is carry'd to be bury'd. 

T. The antient Chineſe habit, 

U. Extravagant garment of the guar- 
dian of the houſe, who is painted 
on all the doors of the Chineſe. 


CHAP... 
Of the great plenty of all Things, and Temperament of the Air in China, 


* 


Avigation and the plenty of all ſorts 
4 of commodities found in a king- 
om, are certainly the two fources of 
trade; China has theſe two in ſuch a de- 

ree, that no kingdom can equal, much 
eſs exceed it. The quantity of gold is ſo 
great in all its provinces; that inſtead of 
being converted into coin, it is made 
a commodity. Hence 'came the pro- 
verb much us'd at Macao. Silver is the 
Blood, and Gold is a Commodity. As for 
ſilver, their avarice and induſtry in ga- 
thering of it, are as antient as the empire, 
and therefore the quantity the Chineſe 
have gather'd muſt needs be prodigious ; 
for all that once comes into the country 


can never go out again, the laws that 


Bribery, 


prohibit it are fo ſevere. It is rare in 
Europe to make preſents of five hundred 
or one thouſand crowns, but in China it 
is common to make them of one thou- 
ſand; ten, twenty, thirty, and for 

thouſand, particularly at court many mil- 
lions are ſpent in gifts. This happens 


becauſe there is no preſidentſhip of any 


city, but coſts ſeveral thouſand crowns, 
and ſometimes twenty, or thirty thou- 
ſand and other inferior imployments pro- 
portionably. He that will be vice-roy of 
a province, muſt, before he is put in poſ- 
ſeffion, pay thirty or forty thouſand and 
ſometimes ſixty or ſeventy thouſand ; not 
that the emperor receives the money, or 
knows any thing of it ; but becauſe the 
governours of the empire, the Kolaos, 
or counſellors of ſtate, and the ſix ſove- 
reign courts in Peking, fell all employ- 
ments under-hand. They who by theſe 


means come to be vice-roys, or Manda- 
rines of provinces, to reimburſe them- 
ſelves, receive preſents from the preſi- 
dents of their cities, theſe from preſi- 
dents of towns and boroughs; and all 
of them grow rich upon the ſpoils of 
the poor people. Hence comes the com- 
mon proverb in China, That the King, 
without knowing any thing of it, expoſes 
his People to as many Butchers, Murder- 
ers, Dogs, and hungry Wolves, as be cre- 
ates new Mandarines to govern them. 
There is certainly no vice-roy, or viſitor 
of provinces, who after he has been three 
4 in his employment, does not carry 

me ſix or ſeven hundred thouſand, and 
ſometimes a million of crowns. By this 
it appears, that tho' in regard of the 
natural inclination, and inſatiable ava- 
rice of that nation, there be but little 
filver in China; yet conſidering its 
wealth in it felf, there is no kingdom 
can cope with it. 


There are in China abundance of cop- nige. 


per, iron, and tin mines, and of all other 
metals; but moſt of the copper, and 
therefore they caſt ſo many guns, ſuch 
abundance of ſtatues, and veſſels of feve- 
ral ſorts. There 1s no memory that ever 
paper money was us'd there, as Marcus 
Polus writ ; but only ſeveral ages fince, 
the emperor paid his ſoldiers half in mo- 
ney, and half in notes, call'd Chao, which 
afterwards return'd to the emperor. 


The filk and white wax of China are gm. 


two things that deſerve to be taken no- 
tice of. The firſt of them is the beſt in 
the world, and there is ſuch plenty of 

it, 
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Wax. 


ir, that the antients call'd China the king- 
dom of ſilk. The moderns find this by 
experience, becauſe ſeveral nations of 
Europe, Aſia and America, carry thence 
a vaſt quantity every year both wrought 
and raw, in ſuch a multitude of caravans 
and ſhips that it is wonderful. Beſides 
it is an incredible quantity of plain ſilks 
and others wrought with gold and ſilver, 
that is conſum'd within the country it 


ſelf. The emperor, petty kings, princes, 


and great men, with all their ſervants 
even to footmen; the Mandarines, eu- 
nuchs, learned men, citizens, almoſt all 
the women, and the fourth part of the 
reſt of mankind, wear ſilk upper and un- 
der garments. In fine, the great plenty 
may be conceiv'd by the three hundred 
— ſeventy five boats, ſent by only the 
two provinces of Nanking and Cheking 
every year to court loaded with all ſorts of 
wrought ſilk; beſides the rich and coſtly 
garments for the emperor, empreſs, the 
rinces their children, and all the court 
adies. To which muſt be added the 
great quantity the provinces pay the em- 
peror every year as well wrought as raw, 
by way of tribute. This ſilk is of two 
forts, the natural, which is call'd Ken, 
and the artificial, The natural is made 
by worms in the fields and upon trees, 
which they gather and ſpin, but it is not 
ſo good. The artificial is made after the 
ſame manner as in Europe; feeding the 
worms with mulberry leaves for forty 
days. The beſt is that of Nanking and 
Cheking. I have of both ſorts. 

As for the wax it is the fineſt and 
whiteſt that may be, tho? of bees; and 
there is ſuch plenty as ſerves the whole 
empire. Several provinces produce it, 
but that of Huquam exceeds all the 
others, as well in quantity, as whiteneſs. 
It is gather'd in the province of Aan- 
tung upon little trees; but in that of 
Huquam upon large ones, as big as thoſe 
of the Indian Pagods, or cheſnut-trees 
in Europe. The way nature has found 
ro produce it, to us appears ſtrange 
enough. There is in this province a 
creature, or inſet of the bigneſs of a 
flea, ſo ſharp at ſtinging, that it not on- 
ly pierces the ſkins of men and beaſts, 
but the boughs and bodies of trees. 
Thoſe of the province of Aantung are 
much valu'd ; where the inhabitants ga- 
ther their eggs from the trees, and carry 
them to ſell in the province of Huquam. 
In the ſpring, there come from theſe eggs 
certain worms, which about the begin- 
ning of the ſummer they place at the 
loot of the tree, whence they creep 
up, ſpreading themſelves wonderfully 
over all the branches. Having placed 
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themſelves there, they gnaw, pierce, and GremerL: 
bore to the very pith, and their nou- 1696. 


as ſnow, which they drive out to the 
mouth of the hole they have made, 
where it remains congeal'd in drops by 
the wind, and cold. Then the owners 
of the trees gather it, and make it into 


cakes as we do, which are fold all about 
China. 


riſhment they convert into wax as white DV 


The Chineſe uſe ſome little wool, on- Wool. 


ly in blankets for beds; for in their 
cloaths, the commonalty wear cotton 
quilted with the ſame; and the nobility 
in winter line theirs with ſeveral forts 
of furs of great value, which is alſo 
us'd by the women, eſpecially in the 
northern provinces and court of Peking. 


When the emperor appears in publick, Furs. 


in the royal hall (which is done four 
times a month) the four thouſand Man- 
darines, who come to pay their reſpects 
to him, are all cover'd from head to 
foot with coſtly fables. Generally all 
the Chineſe do not only line their boots, 
and caps, but even their ſaddles, their 
benches, chairs and tents. 

The common fort that are able, cloath 
themſelves in lamb-ſkins, and the poorer 
ſort in ſheep-ſkins, fo that there is no 
body in Peking in winter, but what then 
is clad in ſkins, and ſome of them are 
ſo rich that they coſt two, three, or four 
hundred crowns. 


As for fleſh, fiſh, fruit, and other Provi- 


proviſions, it is enough to ſay they have hons, 


all thoſe forts we have in Europe, and 
many more that we have not; and the 
plenty appears by the ſmall price the 
bear. The Chineſe language, as alſo 
their writing being very Laconick ; they 
expreſs almoſt all theſe things with fix 
letters, or ſyllables. The two firſt are 
U-co, ſignifying the five principal ſorts 
of grain, that is, rice, wheat, oats, 
millet, peaſe and beans; to which may 
be added ſeveral ſorts of pulſe; as kid- 
ney-beans, fitches, and tares. Two 
others are Lo- bio, expreſſing ſix ſorts of 
fleſh of tame cattle, which are the horſe, 
the ox, the hog (which is wonderful 
good) the dog, the mule, and the goat. 
The two laſt are Pe-quo, ſignifying an 
hundred ſorts of fruit; as pears (and 
among the reſt one particular ſort call'd 
Gogavas) apples, medlars, a ſort of ſoft 
apples, peaches, grapes, oranges, wal- 
nuts, cheſnuts, pomegranates, citrons, 
lemmons, another ſort of apples they 
have in 1taly, but the author fays thoſe 
in China are not ſo good, pine-apples, 
piſtachoes, and others. 

There are ſeveral ſorts peculiar to 
the country, as Indian figs, 8 

an 
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Tea, or 
Chia. 


deſcrib'd. One they call Vivas, is alto- 


gether peculiar to China; when ripe it is 


yellow as to colour, as to taſte ſweet 
and ſower, but only the juice of it is 
ſwallow'd. There are alſo three other 
fruits of a moſt excellent taſte. One 
call'd Naichi, or Lichie (by the Portu- 
gueſe Lichias) ſhap'd like, and as big as 
a walnut, with a thin rind like the 
ſcale of a fiſh. Before it is ripe it is 
green, and when ripe draws towards a 
carnation, the taſte delicious, and ſo 
much priz'd by the Chineſe, that they 
keep it dry. The tree is as high as a 
pear-tree. The ſecond (by the Portu- 
gueſe call'd Lungans) is ſweet and round 
like the Lichia, but of a greeniſh colour. 
The tree is very thick of leaves, and 
bears the fruit like bunches of grapes ; 
but freſh gather'd and dry it is admira- 
ble pleaſant; The third, call'd Seyzu, 
is a fruit in ſhape and colour like an 
orange, but with a thin ſmooth rind 
its taſte moſt luſcious, and has little 
kernels within it like piſtachoes. It is 
eaten green, and dry candy*d ; but care 
muſt be taken not to eat any crabs after 
it, for that would cauſe moſt dangerous 
fluxes. The Spamards, when they re- 
turn from Manila to New-Spain, carry 
conſiderable quantities of them candy'd. 
The tree and its leaves are like our 
cherry-tree. They will all three be 
better conceiv'd by the figures here an- 
nex'd. 

The herb Tea, or Chia, being the 
molt valu'd drink among the Chineſe, as 
chocolate is among the Spaniards ; be- 
cauſe there is no viſit where they do not 
uſe a great quantity of it, we will there- 
fore ſay ſomething of it. Tho? it has 
the name of an herb, yet the leaves 
are gather'd from little trees, which are 
not of equal value m every province, but 
that is beſt which grows in the province 
of Cheking, in the territory of the 
city Hochiteu. In ſummer they bear a 
flower, that has a pretty ſcent, but the 
leaves muſt be carefully gather'd in 
winter, Firſt they are a little heated 
in a caldron over a gentle fire; then 
they are laid upon a fine mat, and turn'd 
with the hands; then they are ſet over 
the fire again till they are thorough dry, 
and laſtly they are put into wooden, or 
tin veſſels, that they may not evapo- 
rate, and be preſerv'd from moiſture, 
When they would make ule of it, they 
put it into a pot, and pour boiling wa- 
ter over it, which extends, and makes 
them green as they were at firſt, and 
the water takes a pleaſant ſcent, and a 
taſte that is not diſagreeable, eſpecially 
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when the leaves turn it green. There 
is ſuch variety, and ſo many ſorts of this 
herb, and the difference of its virtue, 
that there is ſome of it fold for about 
ten pence a pound; and ſome for ten 
ſhillings. One ſort makes the water of 
a gold colour, another green; and as 
for the taſte, ſome make it bitter; The 
beſt of it is very dear. The Chineſe at- 
tribute it to this herb, that neither the 
gout, nor ſtone are known in their em- 
pire. They ſay, that taken after din- 
ner, i prevents indigeſtion, and takes 
away all crudities from the ſtomach ; 
ir helps : concoction, prevents drunken- 
neſs, hindering the fumes of wine to fly 
up to the head; takes away all the un- 
eaſineſs of a ſurfeit, drying up, and ex- 
Es all ſuperfluous humours; and 

elps ſtudious perſons that deſire to 
watch. The plant and leaf may be ſeen 
in the cut, 


There is alſo rhubarb in China, eſpe- Rhubarb. 


cially in the provinces of Suchuen, Xenſy, 
and in the country about Sochieu, a city 
not far diſtant from the great wall. 
This plant grows in moiſt places, and 
upon a ſort of reddiſh ground. The 
leaves are generally two ſpans long, 
downy, and narrow at bottom. - The 
ſtem riſes a foot, and bears flowers 
like large violets, which preſs'd, yield a 
whitiſh juice, of a noiſome unpleaſant 
ſcent, The root is ſometimes three 
foot long, and as thick as a man's arm; 
within it is yellow, with ſome reddiſh 
veins, from which flows a viſcous juice, 
of a yellow, inclining to red. The time 
of gathering it is all winter till May, 
before the leaves bud out; becauſe in 
ſummer it is light, and porous, and 
without that viſcous juice, wherein its 
virtue conſiſts, When gather'd they 
take away the beards, and cut it into 
bits, which they lay on a board, and 
turn three or four times a day, that 
they may not loſe, but ſuck in their 
juice. Four or five days after they 
ſtring them, to dry in the wind, in a 
place where they may not be expos'd to 
the ſun, becauſe experience has ſhewn, 
that makes them loſe their virtue. This 
root when freſh is bitter in the higheſt 
degree. The Chineſe call it Tay-buam, 
that is, yellow enough. 


In China, the melons of all forts are He 
extraordinary good, as are the pompl- &. 


ons, cucumbers, turnips, and radiſhes; 
there is no want of good coleworts, 
fennel, onions, garlicks, ſmallage, bor- 
rage, and other herbs we have in Eu- 
rope; but thoſe that are peculiar to them 
are more plentiful and better. One 1s 
call'd Linchio, which grows near the 

watei 
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and all the reſt of the body black. The Gemerr: 
Martinho, as the Portugueſe call him, is 1696. 
another bird to be kept in a cage, of SWW 
which we have ſpoke in the third volume. 

All that vaſt tract of land (as lies Peliciouſ- 
under ſo many degrees, we ſaid in ano- neſs of the 
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water, and produces a ſort of fruit with 
two horns, tender enough, and taſtes 
like an almond. An herb they call Pez- 
zay, is very ſavoury boil'd. There are 
alſo Potatoes, and other nouriſhing roots. 

As for flowers there are abundance, 


and very beautiful, eſpecially Tuberoſes. 
Of our ſorts they have illiflowers, ro- 
ſes, jaſmin, and others. Thoſe peculiar 
to the country are more for ſhew than 
ſcent, and they ſet them between the 
rows of bricks in their courts, to make 
fine walks. They plant them in ſpring; 
in two months they grow a yard high, 
and laſt four or five months. They are 
of ſeveral forts, but the beſt call'd Ki- 
quon, and Lauſbiayx. The firſt is like a 
velvet in ſeveral ſhapes and colours; 
the ſecond is not properly a flower, 
but the laſt leafs on the top of the 
lant are ſo variouſly and beautifully co- 
Jour'd, that they are vaJu'd beyond any 
flower. 

All ſorts of game 1s plentiful enough, 


all forts. eſpecially about the court in the three 


winter- months; and accordingly in ſe- 
veral markets deſign'd for this purpoſe, 
there are rows, two muſker ſhots in 
length, of ſeveral forts of four-footed and 
winged creatures ſtanding upon their 
feet ſo hard frozen, that it preſerves 
them from corruption. There are three 
ſpecies of bears; the firſt call'd by the 
Chineſe Gin-Hium, that is, man-bear ; 
the ſecond Keu-Hium, dog-bear ; and 
the third Chu-Hium, or hog-bear, be- 
cauſe of ſome ſuch reſemblance in the 
head and paws. Bears feet well dreſs'd, 
are much valu'd in the Chineſe feaſts ; and 
their fat is a great dainty among the 
Tartars, Who eat it raw, mix'd with ho- 
ney. There is alſo great plenty of all 
other ſorts of wild beaſts; as ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of deer, red and fallow, tygers, 
wild boars, elks, leopards, rabbits, wild 
cats, and rats, and others. 

As for wild-fowl, there is a prodigi- 
ous quantity of pheaſants (as there is al- 
ſo in Tartary) they being ſold for five 
grains of Naples money a- piece, partrid- 
ges, quails, geeſe, cranes, and ducks. 
There are daws very remarkable for 
their feathers; for whereas all others 
are black, thoſe in China have white 
breaſts and necks. But they are not 
good to eat. In ſinging, the Chineſe night- 
ingal out-does ours in Europe, and the 
Canary birds; its note is ſo harmonious, 
ſweet, and loud, and it runs ſuch di- 
viſions, as if it had learnt to ſing. It 
is three times as big as ours, but of the 
ſame colour; they call it Sayu. An other 
bird call'd Sanxo ſings well enough. It 
has two white round {pots under the eyes, 
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ther 
pleaſantneſs of the ſoil, the plenty of 
fruit, and excellent improvement, looks 
like one continu'd garden. This falls 
out ſo becauſe none of it lies under the 
torrid zone, except the extream parts 
of the province of Canton and Quanſi, 
which reach beyond the tropick. The 
reſt is all within the lower half of the 
temperate zone ; yet ſo as in the pro- 
vinces of Peking and Scianſi they enjoy 
all thoſe advantages the moſt northern 
countries abound in; for the winter 
laſts much longer than is uſual in bare 
forty degrees of latitude, What by 
the extremity of the cold, and the na- 


ture of the water, from the middle of 


November, the ice is ſo thick and ſtrong, 
on the rivers and lakes, that it bears 
horſes and carts, and does not thaw 
till after February. Thus China as far as 
may be advantagious to it, enjoys all 
the ſeveral climates, without the bar- 
barity of the one extreme, or the too 
much luxury of the other. It is not all 
plain, nor all mountainous; but part 
one, part the other, in ſuch proportion 
as is no leſs beautiful than profitable. 
For the moſt part there are moſt delight- 
ful ſmall hills, every where till'd; tho? 
there are Appennines, or vaſt mountains 
in every province; and | ie of ex- 
cellent trees, for the fineſt carving, and 
for the common uſe of building. 
the beſt part of the mountains is till'd; 
for the Chineſe being all intent upon 
tillage, level the ſteep parts, and make 
fields to ſow 3; nor do they want for 
inventions and engines to convey the 
water up to the tops of mountains, or 
other places that want it with eaſe. 
Theſe mountains are moſt delightful to 
behold at a diſtance, being all cut as it 
were in ſteps from the bottom to the 
top. As for planes, there are ſome fo 
large, that to ſhew their extent it is 
enough to ſay, there is one that reaches 
from Nanking to Peking, for ſeveral hun- 
dred miles, without one foot of land 
either barren by nature, or for want of 
improvement. The innumerable mul- 
titude of people forwards this work ; 
to maintain whom, all the product of 
ſo vaſt a country ſo well improv'd is 
little enough. And it is ſo fruitful na- 
turally, that there are two harveſts in 
a year; and whilſt they reap they ſow 
again, Yet the land does not wear out, 
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plentiful crops ; inſomuch, that among 
the reſt it is {aid of the province of Sci- 
antung, That one year's good harvelt 
will keep it ten years, and longer. This 
makes it ſeem very ſtrange to the Chi- 
neſe, to hear that our land producing but 
once a year grows barren; and much 
more, that we muſt let it lie fallow a 
ear to recover it ſelf. 

Tho? China be water'd by abundance 
of rivers, and canals, and ſupply'd with 
many lakes and pools; yet the air is 
generally very healthy, and their ſeaſons 
are as regular as in Europe. The nor- 
thern provinces are extream cold, the 
ſouthern hot, the others temperate. *Tis 
true, that in the ſouthern parts at ſome 
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Gui but gown more fruitful, and yields 


times there blows ſuch a peſtilential wind, 
that it deſtroys very many; but they 
have a powerful antidote to ſecure them- 
ſelves againſt it; which is, certain rings 
of Tumbaga, worn by the Portugueſe of 
Macao; ' becauſe that city is ſubject to 
thoſe winds, as is Manila, and Vera-crug, 
in New-Spain, and therefore the Spaniards 
value theſe rings, and buy them very 
dear. This Tumbaga is made of man 

metals run together, that is, gold the 
16th part of an ounce, copper, Tutuna: 


ga found in China, the ſame quantity ; 


and filings of ſteel, the ſixth part, of 
the eighth part of an ounce. Great 
care mult be taken in making the ring, 
becauſe it is very apt to break. 


CHAP VI. 


The Original of the Eaſtern Tartars, their Settlement in the Throne of China, 
and the Wars that enſu'd thereupon in the Empire. 


HE original of theſe princes is ſo 
obſcure, that whoſoever has under- 
taken to give an account of it, has run 
into fables. They had their beginning 
in this age, from a ſmall head of a hord, 
or captain of out-laws, or wandring Tar- 
tars, whole name was Tien-mim ; on 
whom, as hiſtorians write, the emperor 
Van-lie beſtow'd the government of the 
valley of Moncheu, and the adjacent 
parts, upon condition he ſhould defend 
it againſt the eaſtern Tartars, who were 
divided into ſeven ſmall principalities. 
Tien-mim dying, in the year 1628, his 
ſon Tien-cum, continu'd the war till his 
death, which was in 1634. Cum-te ſon 
to Tien-cum, being call'd in by the Chi- 
4 to their aſſiſtance, almoſt compleat- 
ed the conqueſt of China; but dy'd in 
1644 before he was ſettled in the poſſeſ- 
ſion. His ſon Aun-chi, at ſix years of 
age, was receiv'd as emperor at Peking, 
and dy'd in 1662, leaving for his ſucceſ- 
ſor, his ſon Cam-hi, who now reigns. 
Before we give an account how theſe 
princes obtain'd the crown of China, it 
is to be obſerv'd, that Tartary (which 
contains all the north part of Aja) is 
by the Chineſe divided into the eaſtern 
and weſtern, The inhabitants of them 
both, for the moſt part, live wandring 
up and down with their cattle, and in 
tents; but the weſtern are without all 
compariſon the moſt powerful, poſſeſ- 
ſing -all the country lying between the 
furtheft part of the province of Peking, 


and the frontiers of the Mogul, Perſia, 


and Muſcovy. The eaſtern Tartary reach- 
es from the province of Leaotung caſt- 


ward, beyond Japan, and contains the 
countries of Niuche, weſt of Corea; 
Niulban, north of Niuche; Yupy, eaſt of 
Niuche ; the country of eſo, north eaſt 
of Japan, and eaſt of Tupy. Theſe coun- 
tries are poor, and il] peopled ; there 
being in them, only two or three little 
Cities, and all the reſt wild, either woods, 
or mountains. Yet theſe Tartars are 
fear*d when they are united, becauſe they 
are hardy, as being born in a ſharp ch- 
mate, and us'd to be always on horſe- 
back, either for hunting, or war. They 
made themſelves known by their incur- 
ſions into China, above two hundred 
years before the birth of Chriſt, but in 
the twelfth century, they poſſeis'd them- 
ſelves of the provinces of Leaotung, Pe- 
king, Aenſi, and Xantung. The prede- 
ceſſors of the Tartar prince now reign- 
ing in China, were ſo far from ever be- 
ing maſters of the eaſtern Tartary, that 
they were never lords of the country of 
Niuche; tor as has been ſaid, there were 
ſeven ſeveral princes. And father Ada- 
mus writes, that Tien-cum, great grand- 
father to the emperor now reigning, when 
he entred China, had but eight thouſand 
ſoldiers ; which afterwards ſuddenly in- 
creas'd, the reſt of the eaſtern Tartars 
running in to him, and an innumerable 
multitude of the weſtern ; being all al- 
lur'd, rather by the ſtore of booty, than 
the fame of his victories. 


Having promis'd thus much, it re- Great re- 
mains now to ſhew how the eaſtern Tar- bellion. 


tars poſſeſs'd themſelves of the empire 
of China, which was thus. During the 
reign of the family Mim, the * 
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of the empire being employ'd, upon ſe- 
curing the frontiers next to Tartary 3 
eight captains of robbers, took the 
field, and in a ſhort time rais'd eight 
armies. Theſe contending among them- 
ſelves for the ſovereignty, reduc'd them- 
ſelves to two, the one's name was Li, 
the others Cham; who ſeparating, Cham 
took the way of the weſtern provin- 
ces of Suchuen and Huquam, and Li of 
the northern. He having ſecur'd the 
province of Aenſi, laid ſiege to the 
metropolis of the province of Honan; 
and having rais'd it the firſt time with 
loſs, return'd to it the ſecond, with a 
greater power; and yet the belieg'd held 
out bravely ſix months, being brought, 
for want of proviſions, to eat man's fleſh. 
At length the emperor's army came to 
their relief, and cutting the banks of the 
river, to drown the rebels, inſtead of 
them drowned the city, and in 1t three 
hundred thouſand ſouls, at the latter end 
of Ofober 1642. In the mean time, 
Li having poſſeſs'd himſelf of all this 
province, and that of Xen/i, firſt put to 
death the governours of them, and then 
dealt graciouſly with the people, eaſing 
them 1o generouſly from taxes, that ma- 
ny of the emperor's ſoldiers came to 
ſerve under him. Then Li from a cap- 
tain of robbers, took upon him the title 
of emperor, and entring the province of 
Peking, march'd directly to the court, 
whither he had before foe ſeveral trai- 
tors his confidents, to debauch the peo- 
ple, and draw them to his party, and 
was therefore ſure of admittance ; as well 
on account of the conſiderable party he 
had within, as becauſe' of the diſcord 
between the miniſters and eunuchs. In 
Peking was a garriſon of ſeventy thouſand 
men, and yet three days after Li came 
before it, the rebels opening the gates, 
he march'd in with three hundred thou- 
ſand men, and took his way directly 
to the emperor's palace; who without 
knowing any thing of what had hap- 
pened, was mortifying himſelf with faſt- 
ing, among his Bonzes. Perceiving by 
the ſudden approach of the enemy, that 
he was betray*d on all hands, he attempt- 
ed with ſix hundred armed men to ruſh 
out at the gates, and die honourably ; 
but being forſaken by them all, who 
lik'd not the reſolution of dying, he re- 
turn'd to the palace, and retiring into 
the garden, writ theſe words on the 
hem of his garment. My own Subjects 
have betray'd me; do with me as you think 
fit, provided you do not hurt my People. 
Then taking a dagger, he endeavour'd 
to kill a daughter he had at womans 
eſtate, that ſhe might not fall into the 


hands of the robbers; but ſhe avoiding Gemer.:. 
the blow, and being hurt in the arm, 1696. 
fell down in a ſwoon. At length the em. 


peror throwing a ſcarf about his neck, 
hang'd himſelf, at the age of thirty fix, 
and with him the empire, and all the fa- 
mily to the number of eighty thouſand, 
all periſh'd by degrees. The chief XO 
following his example hang'd himſelf, 
as did the empreſs and the faithful eu- 
nuchs. The emperor's body being ſought 
after the next day, was found acciden- 
tally z and being carry'd before the 
uſurper ſitting on the throne, was con- 
temptibly us'd. The emperor's eldeſt 
ſon being fled, he caus'd the two youn- 
ger to be beheaded, and having ſlain all 
the miniſters, abandon'd the city to the 
fury and Juſt of his army. 


Conſidering the miſerable end of this Laſt C. 
family, it ſeems to have made good the , fun. 
ſaying in the book of wiſdom, In the V. 


fame that he Sins, in the ſame ſhall he be 
Puniſh*d. Beeauſe from the common fort 
it rais'd itſelf to the throne, through the 
induſtry of one of his fore-fathers, who 
from a mean ſervant to the Bonzes, be- 
coming a captain of robbers, put down 
the family Iven of the weſtern Tartars, 
which had ruPd eighty nine years, and 
ſet up the family Mim, which continu'd 
in the throne, during the reigns of twenty 
one emperors, for the ſpace of two hun- 
dred ſeventy fix years, till another cap- 
tain of robbers utterly deſtroy'd it. 


In the mean while Li, leaving a ſuffi- Bravery of 
cient garriſon in Peking, prepar'd to give a Chin: 
battle to the general Uſan-quey, who had general. 


the ſupreme command of the Chine/e ar- 
my, conſiſting of ſixty thouſand men ; 
and was employ'd in the province of Le- 
aotung, againſt the Tartars. He advan- 
ced to attack the city, where finding 
Uſan-quey, who defended it bravely, he 
caus'd his father to be brought before 
the wall, threatning to put him to a 
moſt cruel death, if he did not ſurren- 
der the city. Uſan-quey being on the 
wall in that condition, knelt down and 
begg'd his father's pardon, telling him, 
He ow'd a greater Duty to his King and 
Country than to him, and that it was bet- 
ter to die, than to live ſubjett to robbers. 
The father commended his fon's gene- 
rous reſolution; and willingly bowing 
his neck was put to death. 


Uſan-quey to revenge the emperor's Tartar: 
and his tather's death, ſent a folemn em- call'd in. 


baſſy to the Tartar Cum-te, with conſide- 
rable preſents, inviting him to march with 
his army againſt the uſurper; upon con- 
dition concerted between them. He flew, 
rather than march*d with ſixty thouſand 
men into China, and ſoon caus'd the 

ſiege 
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Gemeri ſiege to bt rais'd with loſs to the be- 


ſiegers. Li hereupon return'd to court; 
where not thinking himſelf ſafe, ſeizing 
the treaſures, and firing the city, and pa- 
lace, he fled with his army into the pro- 
vince of Aenſi, always purſu'd by the 
enemy. CO ITED 
In the mean while, , the Tartar king 
Cum-te dy d, after having conquer'd the 
reateſt part of China; leaving a ſon un- 
So age his heir, and the government of 
the empire to Amavam a petty king his 
brother. The Chineſe were in hopes that 
the Tartars loaded with booty, would 
return home, but were ſoon undeceiv'd, 
for they coming to Peking, refus'd to go 
any further, ſaying the empire was due 
to their valour. Thus the infant but ſix 
years of age, yet wiſer than could be ex- 
pected at that age, entred the city in 
triumph, being receiv'd with the ap- 
plauſe of the people, who placing him 
on the throne, ſaluted him emperor, 
crying, Long live Vanſuy, Vanſuy (that 
is ten and ten thouſand years) which is 
the uſual cry upon conferring the em- 
pire. ö was the founder of this 
new imperial family, which in the Tar- 
tar and Chineſe languages, is call'd Tai- 
chim, that is, of great purity, and be- 
gan to reign in 16 

 Uſan-quey (who is thought to have 
Nain the uſurper Zi in battle) per- 
ceiving too late, that to drive away the 
dog, be had brought the lion into the 
empire, receiv'd of the Tartar, the dig- 
nity of a petty king, and the title of 
Pimſi, that is, of pacifier of the welt, 
and had the city of Singan, metropolis 
of the province of Aenſi, aſſign'd him 
for his reſidence. | 

The Tartar having ſubdu'd the nor- 
thern provinces, bent his thoughts and 
his power againſt the ſouthern ; laying 
ſiege to the metropolis of Nanking, 
where Hu- quam, nephew to Yan-lie, had 
caus'd himſelf to be proclaim'd emperor. 
This unhappy man was taken, and car- 
ry'd to Peking, where he was ſtrangled, 
together with Cum-chim the late empe- 
ror's eldeſt ſon. Nanking taken, the 
Tartars proceeded to the ſiege of the 


metropolis of Cheking 3 where Lovam a 


petty king had refus'd the title of em- 
peror. He ſeeing the city attack'd by 
the Tartar, to prevent the ſlaughter of 
his people, kneeling on the wal!, ſpoke 
theſe words to his enemies. Do with 
me as you pleaſe ; I offer my ſelf a Sa- 
crifice for my People. ving ſpoke theſe 
words, he went out and deliver'd him- 
ſelf to the Tartars, which act of com- 
paſſion, . tho? it ſav'd not his life, yet it 
ſav'd the city and inhabitants. The ſuc- 


ceſs was various in the provinces of 7. 
kien, Quantung, and Quamſi; in the 
northern; they happily reduc'd the two 
Chineſe generals, Ho and Hiam, by ſow- 
ing diſcord among them. 

qa the weſtern parts and province of 
Suchuen, another famous captain of rob- 
bers made moſt diſmal havock. His 
name was Cham-kien-chum, by another 
name the Nero of China, and a devil in- 


carnate. He after ruining the provinces Another 
of Honan, Nanking, and Kiamſi by his barbarau 
barbatity ; bent all his rage againſt that robber. 


of Suchuen, The firſt he flew, was the 
petty king of the precedent family, with 
many more; and very often for the ſake 
of one that had offended him, he would 
butcher all the inhabitants of a ſtreet 
for one ſoldier a body of two thouſand, 
and for the miſtake of one phy ſician, an 
hundred or more of them. Of ſix hun- 
dred miniſters he had under him, when 
their three years government was expir'd, 
he ſcarce ſav'd twenty, all the reſt being 
put to ſeveral ſorts of deaths, upon light 
occaſions; He flaughter'd five 2 
eunuchs at once, becauſe one among 
them, did not call him king, but by his 
own name Cbam-bien- cbun, and ſo for 
the fault of one Bonze twenty thouſand 
of them. He call'd together all the ſtu- 
dents out of the neighbouring provinces 
to be examin'd, and they being come to 
the number of eighteen thouſand into 
the city, he put them all to death, un- 
der pretence that they with their ſophiſti- 
cal notions ſtirr'd up the people to re- 
bellion. He four times condemn'd the 
fathers Bugglio and Magalhaens to death; 
but afterwards pardon'd them, being 
well inclin'd to the chriſtian religion. 


In the year 1646, being the 3d of the More in- 
u- chi, being to ſet out for the humaniy- 
rovince of Aenſi, againſt the Tartars, 


emperor 


e caus'd all the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis of Chim- tu to be led without the 
walls bound, and he riding through the 
midſt of them, as they knelt, begging 
mercy, ſtood doubtful what he was to 
do; and at laſt order'd them to be cut 
in pieces as rebels, and accordingly they 
were all butcher'd in his ſight, to the 
number of ſix hundred thouſand, of which 
number many infants were baptiz'd by 
the fathers of the ſociety. This done, 
he order*d his ſoldiers that every one of 
them, following his example, ſhould kill 
his wife, as being a hindrance to their 
martial profeſſion. He of three hundred 
he had, kept only twenty maids to ſerve 
three queens, and according to his or- 
ders, all the women throughout the ar- 
my, were put to death. At laſt having 


burnt that famous metropolis, he — 
the 
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the province of Ar; but being there 
told the third time, that five ſcouts of 
the Tartar army appear'd ; coming out 
into the field without his armour, to 
know the truth, a fatal arrow from the 
enemy, ſtruck him through the heart. 
His army being then beaten and diſpers'd, 
the people of Suchuen receiv'd the Tar- 
tars joyfully as their deliverers. 

Eleven provinces being almoſt ſub- 
du'd, there remain'd the tour ſouthern- 
moſt, which own'd the emperor Yumilie. 
Three petty kings were ſent from court 
with three armies, who ſoon laid ſiege 
to the metropolis of the province of 
Quam- tung, which having held out a year 
with conſiderable loſs on both ſides, was 
at laſt taken on the 24th of November 
1650. The ſoldiers exerciſed their rage 
upon it for ten days, killing two hundred 
thouſand citizens. Thence the Tartar ar- 
my remov'd to the capital city of Shia- 
okin, where the emperor 7um-lie not 
being able to reſiſt with his ſmall forces, 
fled to the province of Quamſi, and then 
to that of Munan. 

The following year dy'd Amavam, 
tutor' and unkle to the emperor, a wile 
man, belov'd by the Chineſe, and to 
whom his nephew ow'd the empire. His 
brother a petty king aſpir'd at the pro- 
tectorſhip, but all the great ones oppos'd 
him, alledging, That Xun-chi was four- 
teen Years of Age, and marry'd to the 
Daughter of Tan-yu,. King of the Weſtern 
Tartary; for which reaſon be might govern 
himſelf. The Chineſe were ſo politive 
in this matter, that. hanging up the en- 
ſigns of their employments at the palace, 
gate, they declar'd they would receive 


them from no other hand but the empe- 


ror's, whereupon the petty king deſiſted. 


Xun-chi who was excellently qualify'd, 


to gain the love of the Chineſe ſhew'd 
himſelf familiarly ro them, contrary . to 
the cuſtom, of the antient emperors. He 


maintain'd the laws, ſtatutes, and politicks 


of the Chineſe, - altering but very little. 
He kept up the ſix ſovereign courts inſti- 
tuted above four thouſand years before, 


but would have them be compos'd of. 


half. Tartars and half Chineſe; ſuppreſſing 
the other ſix ſet up by the are. mls 
in the city of Nanking. He, united the 
ſword and the pen, allowing Chineſe 
philoſophers to be governours of the 
city. This wife emperor being ſenſible, 


that the ſafety or ruin of the ſtate de- 


pended upon the fincere and uncorrupt 
examintion of the learned; and being 


inform'd that ſome had bought the p 


examiners votes with gold, he put thir- 


ty ſix of them to death; and order'd. 
thoſe that had been examin'd to go 
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through it again, and thoſe that were Gems, 
approv'd of again he pardon'd, allow- 1696. 
ing them their degree; thoſe that were 


ſim attack*d the city 


rejected and could not ſtand the teſt, 
he baniſh'd with their whole families in- 
to Tartary. The ſame ſentence he paſs'd 
upon other criminals, to people the de- 
ſerts of that country, being ſatisfy'd their 
children and grand - children would there 
become Tartars. 


0 the year 1659, Queſim the admiral, A great 
ſon to Nicholas, who had continually in-pyrate. 


% 


feſted all the coaſt, committing rapine 
and ſlaughter, tho' the year before he 
loſt five hundred ſhips in fight of Nanking, 
came now again with three thouſand to 
beſiege that place, poſſeſſing himſelf by 
the way of ſeveral cities and fortreſſes; 
Lam, a young Chineſe being governour 
of the province. In a council of war, 
the Tartar general was of opinion that 
the city could not be defended, as long 
as they were not ſecure of the multitude 
of citizens, and that therefore they ought 
all to be put to the ſword. Lam op- 
pos'd that inhuman method, and faid, / 
there be no other way to provide for the 
Safety of the City, kill me firſt ; which 
expreſſion mollify'd the hearts of thoſe 
barbarians. The ſiege had ſcarce laſted 
twenty days before Queſim's birth-day 
came on, which all his army celebrated 
with feaſting and ſports. The Tartars 
laying hold of this opportunity, when 
the enemies army was bury'd in ſleep 
and - drunkenneſs, in the dead of the 
night attack'd it with ſuch courage and 
conduct, that ſcarce three thouſand of 
them eſcap'd to their ſhips, leaving all 
the booty to the victors. Queſim reſol- 
ving to revenge that mighty ſlaughter, 
and the death of his father Nicholas and 
brethren, treacherouſly put: to death by 
the. Tartars, ſoon after fought their fleet, 
and after an obſtinate fight defeated it, 
taking, ſinking, and burning, a great 
part of it. Particularly he put to death 
four thouſand Tartars, and having cut 
off their ears, noſes and heads, threw 
the trunks aſhore. The emperor not 
able to put up this affront, order'd all 
the reſt that had been in the fleet to be 
pu to death, becauſe they ought to 
ave conquer'd or dy'd for their coun- 
try. In the year 1661. the ſame Que- 
and caſtle of the 
iſland Formoſa, then well garriſon'd by 
the Dutch who had taken it from the 
Spaniards both by ſea and land. After 
a ſiege of four months, the belieg'd op- 
reſs'd by famine, and diſappointed of 
all relief, ſurrendred all the iſland to 
Queſim, who fixt there the ſeat, of his 
empire. This conqueſt made him fo 
4 | Bbbbb haughty 
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Gruαν,:f haughty and bold, that he had the con- was Chin-chilam, whom out of a jealous 
SR fidence to fend: father Vittorio Ricciv, a policy he honour'd with the title of a 
SYNI Domirtican miſſioner, his embaſſador to count, 
the governor of Munila, ts demand of him Whilſt the empire of China was thus Ching 
4 yearly tribute, or elſe he would lay a conſum'd with inteſtine wars, and la- imperial 
bridge of boats from the iſland Formoſ@ bour'd under the fortunate ſucceſſes of famih 


C 


ts Manila to ſubdue it. This ſtruck ſuch the Tartar arms; the unfortunate empe- extirpated 


4 terror into the governor and all the city; 
that holding a council to conſider what 
anſwer to return, the archbiſhop was of 
pinion the bleſſed ſacrament ſhould be 
expos'd. This being devoutly perform- 
ed, the father was ſent back with a reſo- 
jute anſwer; who no ſooner arriv'd at the 


ror 7 m-lie withdrew into the kingdom of 
Mien-que, commonly call'd Pegy. The 

arlar demanded him with threatning 
etters of that king, and having got him 
into his hands, immediately ſtrangled him 
and all his family in the metropolis. His 
two queens being convey'd to Peking, 


ifland Formoſa, but he found the tyrant; were civilly treated, and it is believ'd His 
through the juſt judgments of Go had they ſtil} continue in the catholick faith. 
dy'd with rage, having firſt gnaw'd off It was in the year 1661 that the laſt 
his fingers with his teeth, upon hearing of of the late family of Mim were put to 
| the league concluded againſt him between death. | 
| the Tartars and the Dutch; and that the This ſame year, for fortune is not al- The em- 
| 99 — tad difcover'd his conſpiracy in ways favourable, was fatal to the empe- 
he Philippine iſlatids, and put to death ſe- ror Aun- chi. He fell in love with a moſt 
vetal thouſands of Chineſe; as alfo that beautiful woman, and that he might en- 
his fon had committed inceſt with one of joy her at his full liberty, ſent for her 
his wives. . husband, whom reproving for having be- 
To conclude the hiſtory of this famous hav'd himſelf ill in his office, he ſtruck 
family of pyrates, the reader muſt under- him over the face, and the poor man 
ſtand that it began in a captain of rovers, for grief dy'd within three days. Then 1 
catFd Chin-chilum, of the ptovince of Fo- he Fre for the lady to court, and con- it. 
tien. This man firſt ſerv'd the Portugueſe trary to cuſtom, made her ſecond queen N. 
at Macao, by whom being baptiz d, he whilſt the firft was ſtill living. The new a 
had the name of Nicholas given him. From wife was deliver'd of a ſon, for whoſe 
this beginning he grew up to be famous by birth there was extraordinary rejoycing z Sin 
| contract Fiend ip with the Spaniards but within three months the infant dy d, 
| and Dutch, and put himſelf firſt under the and ſoon after his mother. The em 
| emperor Lum vu, and next under the Tar- ror was ſo concern'd at this loſs, that Car 
| tar, but both times deceitfully on both growing outragious, he would have kil- w 
| fides, ſo that being created a Petty king, led himſelf with a poniard, had not the — 
ö he was ſent for to court upon falſe promi- queen mother and the eunuchs prevent- 
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ſes. His ſon Qyeſim ſucceeded him in the 
command of his navy; which the Tar- 
tar being jealous of, he oblig'd him by 
letters to call his fon to him. Nicholas 
writ a letter, which he deliver'd to the 
emperor ; and gave another, wherein 
he 4dvis'd his fon not to come to a 
barber his confident, who betray*d him, 

ütting it into the emperor's hands, 

ereupon Nicholas was put to death; 
and Qaeſim, tho? he had not ſuffer'd him- 
ſelf to be overcome by his father's let- 
ter, or the Tartars promiſes, yet came 
to the miſerable end we have mention'd. 
Queſim's ſon continu'd the war againſt 
the emperor, who with the aſſiſtance of 
the Nutch who fent twenty five fail, drove 
him out of the maritime places of Fokien 
and all China. In 1683 he took from 
him the iſland Formaſa, ſending thither a 
powerful fleet, and corrupting the Man- 
darines and great men of the country. 
What kindred of his remain'd, the em- 


peror caus'd to be convey'd to Peking. 


where I ſaw one of them, whoſe name 


ed him; however he brought up an 
accurſed practice, afterwards imitated by 
his ſucceſſor, which was, that thirty 
men by a voluntary death, ſhould ap- 
ſe the ſoul of his concubine, whom 

e thought he ſaw in a dreadful ſhape. 
He enjoyn'd all the great men and mi- 
niſters of the empire, and all the com- 
monalty to wear three months mourn- 
ing for the empreſs, for ſo he call'd her 
after death. The funeral pomp was much 
greater than belong'd to her. The em- 
peror himſelf, weeping like a child, put 
the aſhes into a filver urn, as ſhe had 
deſir'd at her death. The urn was pla- 
ced in a rich tomb, after the Tartar 
manner; and abundance of rich ſilks 
wrought with your and filver, were burnt 
in the fame fire. Two hundred thou- 
ſand crowns were diſtributed among the 
poor; and two thouſand Bonzes ſang 
for ſeveral hours with loathſome fuper- 
ſtirron, The emperor in the mean while 
was ſo mad, that he perſwaded the eu- 
nuchs and tnardens to take upon wow! my 
it 
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His death, Viſits. 


habit of Bonzes. He himſelf forget- 
ting his dignity, cloathing himſelf like 
one of them, ſhav'd his head, and ere- 
cted within the palace, three temples 
in honour of the idols he had before 
deſpis' d; beſides going about the city 
to worſhip, ſometimes one, and ſome- 
times another. Father Adamus the Jeſuit 
did not fail to watt on him, but his ad- 
vice avail'd nothing, becauſe the empe- 
ror being beſides himſelf, after hearing 
of him, without making any anſwer, 
caus'd him to be diſmiſs'd with Tea, as 
has been ſaid before to be the cuſtom of 
At length, finding his ſtrength 
fail him, he caus'd four great men to 
be call'd, in whoſe preſence he made a 
ſort of confeſſion of his ſins ; ſaying, 
He had ill govern'd the Empire; that he 
had not paid the Reſpelt he ought to his 
Father and Grandfather, moſt excellent 
Princes; that he had moreover ſlighted his 
mother's advice; that through covetou/- 
neſs of Gold he had defrauded the great 
Men of Penfions, and then ſpent it mw ; 
that he had favour'd the Eunuchs too much; 
and that he had lov'd the late Empreſs ſo 


11h. 4 In. nor dinately, that he had been troubleſome 
it. & prog. to himſelf and his ſubjefts in bemoaning ber. 


Miffon. 


To conclude, he left his ſon but eight 


din . Ren years of age under their tuition z and 


em Hiſt. 
art. & 


Sin. 


Cam- bi 
proclaim- 
ed empe- 
ror. 


then having cloath'd himſelf, and com- 
pos'd his arms; ſaying, Igo, about mid- 
night he gave up the ghdit in the 24th 
year of his age. 

The Bonzes being all turn'd out of the 
palace, about noon the body was lock*d 
up, becauſe he dy'd of the ſmall pox, 
to be afterwards burnt when the hun- 
dred days were expir'd. After three ry 
Cam- bi, then eight years of age, tho' he 
was the ſecond ſon, was ſaluted emperor 
in purſuance of his father's will; it be- 
ing a cuſtom among the Tartars to ful- 
fil the father's will, as dictated by heaven. 
At firſt the empire was peaceably govern- 
ed by four great men. They caus'd the 
chief of the eunuchs to be beheaded, as 
the cauſe of all the miſchief that had hap- 
pened; four thouſand of them were ba- 
niſh'd, and one thouſand to mean 
employments. It was order'd on ac- 
count of the many pyrats, that the in- 
habitants of all the maritime cities of ſix 
provinces, ſhould change their Habita- 
tions, and retire nine miles into the coun- 
fry ; fo that the gardens, caſtles, and 
cities, along the ſea coaſt, were actual 
ly level'd with the 66" and all trade 
by fea abſolutely forbid. Many thou- 
fands hereupon were ſtary'd to death, 
who liv'd by fiſhing. In the year 1664 
an edict was publiſh'd againſt the chri- 
ſtian religion, as teaching wicked do- 


ctrine and rebellion. 


guilty. by ſeveral courts. All the Eu- 
ropean prieſts were ſummon'd to court, 
and the chriſtian books condemn'd to 
the flames. In x665, in a full council 
of all the great miniſters, father Ada- 
mus was condemn'd to be hang'd, and 
then to be cut in pieces; but feveral 
ſhakes of an earthquake being on a ſud- 
den felt through the city, according to 
the cuſtom of the Chine/e, all were par- 
don'd but father Adamus aforeſaid. How- 
ever a month after, it being the king's 
birth day, he was diſcharg'd, and dy'd 
afterwards a natural death in Auguſt at 
Canton. In 1666, Sony the eldeſt of the 
four tutors dy'd ; whereupon Cam hi ſo- 
lemnly rook upon him the government 
of the empire. 


Another ſtorm diſturb'd the empire aan guey 
wer- revolts. 


in 1673; for Uſan-quey, a moſt 
ful petty king in the province of 2%un- 
nan, before ſpoken of, who indiſcreetly 
brought the Tartars into China, being 
ſent for by the emperor, refus'd to go, 
unleſs attended by eighty thouſand men. 
Then diſmiffing the meſſengers, he ſhook 
off the Tartar yoke ; and made the Chi- 
neſe kalendar, which he ſent to the neigh- 
bouring kings his allies, but he of Tun- 
chin refus'd, and ſent it to the emperor. 
In the mean while Uſan-quey ſubdu'd 
the three provinces of Jun. nan, Suchuen, 
Quei- cbeu, and almoſt half that of Hu- 
war for which reaſon the emperor be- 
eaded his eldeſt ſon, and cut in pieces 
all the rebels, having diſcover'd their 


conſpiracy. 


Two years after, the petty kings of Another 
Fokien and Quantung rebell'd, for their rebellion, 


fathers dying, they put on the Chineſe 
cap: To which 5 added the — 
power of the petty king of the iſland 
Formoſa, ſettled there after expelling the 
Dutch, as was ſaid before. It muſt have 
gone hard with the Tartar, had all theſe 
been unanimous, and join'd their forces 
to fight for the liberty of their coun- 
try; but the petty king ſeeing himſelf 
contemn'd by him of Fokien, mov'd a- 
gainſt him, and got the better in ſeve- 
ral encounters. In the mean while ar- 
mies were ſent from court under the 
command of Tartar petty kings. An 
unkle of the emperor's march'd to Hu- 
quam; one to Cheking and Fokien ; and 
another to Qyantung and Quamſi. The 
king of Fokien being worſted in ſeveral 
encounters, and not daring to truſt his 
people any longer, fhav'd his head, and 
deliver'd himſelf up to the Tartar, by 
whom he was receiv'd to mercy, The 


petty 
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Gui petty king of Qxantungz, having a lefs 
1696. title given him by Uſan-quey,” than be- 
Vong to his dignity, fell off from him, 
and, deliver'd himſelf and the province 
to the Tartars. The emperor over- 
Joy'd at ſo much ſucceſs. on the 12th of 
July 1675, went to their houſe to viſit 
the Jeſuits of Peking, and there with the 
imperial pencil writ theſe two chara- 
cters Kim- tien, that is, to adore heaven, 
which ſignifies the lord of heaven, and 
putting the imperial ſeal to it, gave it 
the fathers. The copies of theſe chara- 
cters, ſet up by the three orders of re- 
ligious men in their churches, are look'd 
upon as a tacit approbation of the chri- 
ſtian religion. 

Uſan-quey i: Uſan-quey dy'd in the year 1679, and 
dies, his his ſon Hum-hoa was proclaim'd empe- 
on pro- ror. The ſame year, on the ad of Sep- 
— tember, about ten in the morning, a ter- 
rible earthquake ſhook all the city of 
Peking, and parts adjacent, overturning 
ſeveral palaces and temples, with the 
ſlaughter of near thirty thouſand people ; 
and being repeated, oblig'd the emperor 

and great men to live in tents. 
Imperial In January 1680, the imperial palace 
0 was in a few hours burnt down, which 
arn'- damage amounted to two millions and 
Petty kinga half of Tayes. The ſame year the pet- 
2 _ ty king of the province of Quan-lung, 
—_ tho* ſubject to the Tartar, being ſuſpect- 
ment. ed, becauſe he was of a turbulent irt 
and for holding correſpondence with the 
Spaniards and Dutch, contrary to the im- 
perial prohibition, beſides that being ſup- 
ported by. forty thouſand ſoldiers, he 
was become powerful, and ſeem'd to de- 
ſign to deſtroy Macao ; he was. there- 
fore order'd by the emperor, with a de- 
ſign to ruin him, to march with his 
forces againſt the rebels, in the province 
of Quamſi; where a great part of his 
men deſerting, he was forced to . retire 
to his province. There he ended his 
days on the gth of OzZober, the fame 
year; {juſt at the time, when two meſ⸗ 
ſengers were come from the emperor to 
bring him, as an honour, a haltar to 
hang, or ſtrangle himſelf with. Yet 
they omitted not to cut off the heads of 
a hundred and twelve of his faction, and 
among them three of his brothers. This 
prince deſerv'd a better fortune, being 
very well inclin'd to the evangelical law, 
— favouring the miſſioners, as has been 
ſaid elſewhere. Whilſt they conſulted 
about confiſcating his vaſt wealth, the 
Tartar thought Re to cauſe the coffin of 
this petty king's father, who was not yet 
bury'd, to be open'd, to ſee whether 
the body was clad after the Chineſe man- 
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ner, but finding it in the Tartar habit, 
he left his goods to his brothers, among 
whom was the emperor's ſon-in-law. That 
ſame year the Spani/h fathers of the order 
of St. Auguſtin entred China, by the 
way of the Philippine iſlands, and Macao. 
The following year the petty king And ot 
of Fokien, who had voluntarily ſurren- him of 
dered himſelf to the Tartars, was at Pe- Hic 
king, in the preſence of all the people 
quenre and his fleſh thrown to the 
ogs, for the cruelty he had us'd to- 
wards ſeveral miniſters he ſuſpected, at 
the time when he rebelPd. His bro- 
thers, tho* innocent, had their heads 
cut off; and thus the Tartar without 
any oppolition, made himſelf maſter of 
Zun-nan, the metropolis of the province. 
The emperor Hum boa hanging himſelf 
of his own accord, prevented the ene- 
mies cruelty ; who cauſing the bones of 
Uſan-quey to be taken out of the grave, 
carry*d them to Peking, and part of them, 
for a terror to others, to be ſet up in ſe- 
veral places ; the reſt reduced to aſhes to 
be ſcatter'd in the wind. The year 1681, 
is counted the hundredth from the begin- 
ning of the miſſion of the fathers of the 
ſociety in China. 8 
At length, by the ſhedding of ſo much Peace fer. 
blood, and exerciſing of ſo many cru- led. 
elties, the Tartar in the year 1682, re- 
main'd peacefully poſſeſs'd of all the fif- 
teen provinces of that vaſt empire; which, 
through inteſtine diſcord, had been by a 
handful of barbarous men taken from an 
innumerable, wiſe, and politick nation. 
Then Cham- bi reſolving to ſee the country 
of his progenitors, and tombs of his an- 
ceſtors, ſet out towards the eaſtern Tar- 
tary, on the 27th of March, with the 
prince whom he had declar'd his heir, 
three queens, ſome noblemen, and mini- 
ſters belonging to the courts, and about 
ſeventy thouſand ſoldiers. He alſo took 
along with him father Ferdinand Verbieſt, 
a Flemiſh Jeſuit. After this he went with 
a greater retinue into the weſtern Tar- 


tary in the year 1683, being the 22d of 


his reign, carrying with him no leſs than 
ſeventy. thouſand horſe, that ſloath, and 
the delights of China might not debauch 
them, but they might be enur'd to hard- 
ſhips and warlike exerciſes, with frequent 
hunting, and killing of wild beaſts. Thus, 
partly by this terrible demonſtration of 
his power, and partly by his clemency, 
bounty, and beſtowing of titles, he 
brought forty provinces in Tartary to 

y him tribute. In this ſecond expe- 
dition he took along with him father 
Philip Grimaldi. 
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CHAP. VIL 
Noble Endowments of the Mind in Cam-hi, Emperor of China. 


Dexterity Am-hi, the preſent emperor of Chi- 
of the em. na, is of a pregnant and piercing 
Feror. wit, has an excellent memory, and a 
mind ſo unſhaken, that no misfortune 
can move him. All his inclinations are 
noble, and worthy a mighty king; for 
he is a great lover of juſtice and virtue. 
He applies himſelf equally to learning, 
and gentleman- like exerciſes, to the aſto- 
niſhment of the Tartars, who put a great- 
er value upon his ſkill, than ſtrength; 
for there is no great man that can hend 
the bow he makes uſe of, or manage it 
with ſuch eaſe as he does; as well on the 
right as left; a-horſeback, or a- foot; 
ſtanding, or riding a full ſpeed. He al- 
ſo manages fire- arms better than any 

European. 
His love Martial exerciſes do not take from 
of muſick. him an affection for muſick, eſpecially 
that of Europe, which pleaſes him in its 
inſtruments, grounds, and method; 
and had the great affairs of the empire 
allow'd him leifure to apply himſelf to 
learn to play, he would have been as 
ſucceſsful in it, as in that of China. But 
the art of governing being the chief qua- 
lity of a ſovereign, he employs himſelf 
every morning at ſun-riſing, in giving 
audience to all the courts of Peking ; the 
rm miniſters whereof come to preſent 
im their memorials. When the matter 
1s of conſequence he refers it to the coun- 
cil of the Kolaos, who are properly the 
miniſters of the empire, and having heard 
their reſolution, he afterwards alone de- 
Portrait. crees as he thinks fit; the ordinances of 
= 7 5 none of the courts or miniſters, or of 
I 1, the imperial council being of no force 
P. Bauet. with his approbation. This is, becauſe 
5. 72. the government of China is fo abſolute, 
27 that the emperor has the name of Trenzu 
Chia. 73, given him, ſignifying, the ſon of hea- 
1. par. z, ven; and Hoanli, that is, ſovereign mo- 
2.84, narch. This title would not miſ-become 
him, were that true which father Bartoli 
writes, viz. that formerly the emperors 
of China, ſubdu'd and made tributary 
an hundred and fourteen kingdoms in In- 
dia, extending their conqueſts over ma- 
ny great iſlands eaſtward, and ſouthward 
in the archiepelago, and as far as Bengala. 
. When Cam- hi goes out a hunting, or 
elſewhere, whoſoever finds himſelf wrong'd 
by any Mandarine, waits for him on the 
Ways and kneels down with his petition 
in his hand open, and he never fails to 
do ſpeedy juſtice. He never had any fa- 

Vo, IV. 


vourite about him, but always govern'd Git: 
alone; and therefore no man dares ſpeak LR = 
to him about any bulineſs that does not 
belong to him, or which he is not aſk'd 
about. His cuſtom is to inform himſelf 
ſeveral times in private by ſeveral people, 

when the affair deſerves it; whilſt the 
courts make publick ſearch into the mat- 

ter. Beſides, he has an excellent memo- 

ry to remember any thing that 1s paſt ; 

ſo that it is very hard to impoſe upon 

him, but he will find it out. Love to 

Tho? the Chine/e emperors in all ages ſtranger- 
depriv'd all foreign nations, not think- 
ing them worthy to have any commu- 
nication with them; yet Cam- bi treats 
the ambaſſadors of other princes gene- 
rouſly, and with affection, throughout 
all his empire, furniſhing them with all 
neceſſaries; as the Portugueſe, Muſcovites 
and Dutch can teſtify. In like manner, 
contrary to the cuſtom of China, he ſent 
two embaſſies to the Muſcovites to con- 
clude a peace. This has certainly been 
brought about by the Jeſuits, who by 
the many rarities they have preſented 
him, have brought him to have ſome 
opinion of the kingdoms of Europe; but 
much more by inſtructing him in our 
arts, and ſciences, convincing him that 
there are learned and able men out of 
China. 

He has a watchful eye over his mini- To his 
ſters for the impartial adminiſtration of ſubicets. 
juſtice ; for after chooſing them by the 
advice of his council, he puniſhes them 
ſeverely if they do not perform their 
duty, and puts others in their places. 

His compaſſion for the calamities of his 
ſubjects is ſo great, that if there happens 
any dearth, he not only remits thirty 
or forty millions of taxes, but ſome- 
times opens his granaries to relieve them. 

He is attended by a vaſt multitude of 
courtiers and officers, who live upon His mo- 
him, wherein he far exceeds the beſt deſty. 
courts in Europe. As for his table he is 
ſerv'd in baſons of gold and filver, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the country; 
but even in this he gives a teſtimony ot 
his modeſty ; for he abhors all extrava- 
gant expence in eating, (as in cloathing) 
ſtrictly obſerving a fundamental law of 
the monarchy, which is, that the great 
ones and ſovereigns be free from all lux- 
uriouſneſs, His apartments partake of 
the ſame modeſty, for there is nothing 


in them anſwerable to the grandeur of 
Ceecc ſuch 
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ſuch a prince, beſides ſome painting, 
gilding, and plain filk hangings. 

To particularize his royal garments 
it is to be obſerv'd, that in winter he 
wears plain ſilks lin'd with fables, or er- 
mine; upon rainy days he ſometimes 
pats on a woollen doublet z at other 
times in ſummer, he has a plain garment 
of ſtuff made of nettles, without any 
other garniture, beſides a great pearl in 
his cap, as is the Tartar faſhion. The 
chair he is carry'd in, either within or 
without the palace is only like a plain 
bier of varniſh'd wood with ſome lit- 
tle latten plates, and wooden carv'd- 
work gilt. All the rich furniture of the 
horſes he rides, conſiſts of iron ſtirru 
gilt, and reins of yellow filk. This mo- 
deſty has not the leaſt mixture of avarice ; 
for when the publick is concern'd, he ge- 
nerouſly ſpends millions, ſcouring canals, 
building bridges, and bountifully reliev- 
ing his diſtrels'd ſubjects and ſoldiers. 

He is ſuch a lover of hunting, that 
he ſpends not only days but months in 
it every year, going once or twice into 
the mountains of Tartary. Thus he not 
only diverts himſelf, but prevents his 
ſoldiers uſing themſelves to the Chineſe 
courſe of life; being ſenſible that with 
a handful of hardy men he has ſubdu'd 
an infinite multitude of effeminate Chi- 
ueſe; and that it is abſolutely impoſſi- 
ble to maintain what he has got, if his 
men are debauch'd by the ſame vice. 
Therefore he himſelf (to give a good 
example to an infinite number of ſol- 
diers he takes with him a hunting) rides 
a whole day after a wild boar, always 
ſhooting, till he has tir'd ſix or ſeven 
horſes. Sometimes he will go a great 
way a-foot, and holds on his ſport, co- 
ver'd with duſt and ſweat, to the place 
deſign'd, without changing cloaths ; ex- 
poſing himſelf ſeveral hours to a violent 
hot ſun, without making uſe of an um- 
brello. Amidſt theſe fatigues he has no- 
thing of dainty fare, and when reduced 
has nothing but beef, or mutton, where- 
of there is great plenty in Tartary. This 
makes his followers ſignalize themſelves ; 
perceiving their prince bears a great af- 
feftion to thoſe that imitate him, and 
hates thoſe that love their own will. 

Leſt the ſons of the prime Tartar and 
Chineſe, great men and Mandarines who 
ſerve under the Tartar colours, ſhould 

ive themſelves up to ſloath, and luxury, 
puts them to the moſt painful and la- 
borious employments. Some he appoints 
to look after his dogs, to hunt with 
them; others to his hawks and birds of 
prey, which they carry on their fiſt; 
others to get ready his meat, or Tea; 
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others to wait at table ; others to make 
bows and arrows, and carry thoſe that 
are for his uſe, and for the princes his 
ſons; and laſtly the moſt favour'd are 
in his guards with the Mandarines. 
Theſe virtues would ſuffice in other His lun. 
nations to make this prince be look'd ing. 
upon as a hero; but among the Chineſe, 
where employments and honours are 
beſtow'd on account of learning, he 
would not be accounted a great emperor, 
if he had not fignaliz'd himſelf in this 
particular, to ſuit with the genius of 
his people. Having apply'd himſelf to 
the Chineſe literature, there are few 
books of theirs, which he has not read, 
He has a good part of Confucius's works 
by heart. He caus'd them to be tranſlat- 
ed into the Tartar tongue, writing the 
prefaces to them himſelf; as alſo the 
general hiſtory of China. He is skill'd 
in the poetry of both languages, and 
writes them both one as well as the other. 
As for the European ſciences, father Ver- 
bieſt, has taught him the uſe of the chief 
mathematical inſtruments ; father Pereira 
the grounds of muſick; and father Ger- 
billon, Euclid's elements tranſlated into 
the Tartar language. To this 1. 
theſe and other fathers were oblig'd to 
go every morning to the palace to teach 
him; he ſending the horſes out of his 
own ſtable in the morning early. Seve- 
ral months continual application made 
him familiar with all the neceſſary, and 
uſeful propoſitions of Euclid, and Arebi- 
medes, and their demonſtrations. After 
learning the elements he would have fa- 
ther Thomas teach him arithmetick, and 
all that belongs to Geometry, He de- 
clares a great eſteem for our European 
practice of phyſick; and the more, be- 
cauſe he was cur'd of an indiſpoſition 
by the Jeſuits powder adminiſtred to him 
by father Fontaney. The ſame curioſity 
that mov'd him to ſtudy the European 
ſciences, inclin'd him to be inſtructed in 
our religion, by the ſame fathers; and 
he conceiv'd ſo good an opinion of it, 
that he has often ſaid, it will in time be 
the prevailing religion. 
Tho? it be a cuſtom among the Tar- Tempe 
tars, and they look upon it as a point of rance ad 
religion, to preſent their eldeſt daugh- Women 
ter to the emperor, who may accept of 
her, and keep thoſe he likes; yet Cam- 
hi, knowing this cuſtom had made his 
predeceſſors too effeminate, is fo far from 
any inordinate appetite, that being em- 
ploy*'d three or four months in hunting 
and fiſhing, he never carries any women 
along with him, and has ſometimes re- 
fus'd very beautiful ones that have been 
offer'd him. He is ſenſible that a wr 
ute 
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lute life diſſolves the heart, and impairs 
health; and that rebellions are frequent, 
where he that ſhould be at helm is ſhut 
up with a crowd of women, neglecting 
the affairs of ſtate. 

At ſome times of the year, beſides 
the hunting ſeaſon, he cauſes the ſoldi- 
ery to be employ'd in martial exerciſes ; 
and generouſly rewards thoſe that per- 
form beſt, to encourage others to im- 
prove. Amidſt his other excellent qua- 
lities, he has a moſt unparallel'd temper 
of mind in all affairs, ſo that he is ne- 
ver in a paſſion. When he was ſhewn 


the way how they found cannons and 


mortars in Europe, he had a great num- 
ber caſt for the uſe of his armies, and 
made ſome of his bombardiers learn to 
throw bombs. He is ſo great a lover 
of art, that it is now fix years ſince 
within his own palace he erected an aca- 
demy for painters, carvers, and watch- 
makers, rewarding the beſt maſters. 
When I was there he had fourteen ſons, 
and ſeveral daughters, all whom he edu- 


of CHINA, 


them to ſtudy all ſciences, and 


cuſtom to give the emperor's ſons the ti- 
tle of kings, when they come to ſixteen 
years of age, and to aſſign them a par- 
ticular apartment, and able court; 
yet tho' his eldeſt ſon be twenty four 
years of age, he has not granted him 
this privilege ; notwithſtanding the court 
of princes, and the crown officers have 
mov'd him upon it ſeveral times. His 
ſecond ſon is educated with a more par- 
ticular care above the others ; he havin 
declar'd him Hoang-tay-t/e, that is, heir 
apparent to the empire ; becauſe this is 
the firſt he had by the empreſs his firſt 
wife ; the ſons of that princeſs who has 
the title of empreſs, taking place always 
of the others. This ſecond fon is almoſt 
in his twenty fourth year, well quali- 
fy'd, virtuouſly inclin'd, and above all 
well affected to the catholick religion and 
the miſſioners. 


C HAP. VIII. 
a Of the great Wealth of the Emperor of China. 


O man of ſenſe will doubt, but 
that che emperor of China is the 
richeſt monarch in the world; not on- 
ly becauſe of the extent of his empire, 
but becauſe his ſubjects do not only blind- 
ly obey, but adore him. It is not with- 
out reaſon I ſay they adore him; becauſe 
at prefent the emperors of China have 
the power of deifying whom they pleaſe, 
as formerly the Roman ſenate did. At 
the time when father Matbea Riccus en- 
cred China, he ſaw this impious act com- 
mitted by the emperor Van-Lie then 
reigning. He had put to death a Ko/2o, 
whoſe name was Cham-Kiu-Cham, for 
ſome familiarity with his mother. The 
lady concern'd at the death of the Kolao, 
and fearing a like end, fell ſick, and dy'd 
a few days after. Then the emperor to 
reſtore his mother's reputation by ſome 
extraordinary honour, ſolemnly declar'd 
her Kieu-Lien-puſa, that is, goddeſs of 
nine flowers; ſo that there are at preſent 
temples to be ſeen erected in honour of 
her, where ſhe is ador'd under this title, 
as Flora, a ſtrumpet, was honour'd by 
the Romans, as goddeſs of flowers. Af- 
ter the ſame manner a Bonze of thoſe of 
the fect of Taoſu (who marry, and do 
not ſhave their heads) above four hun- 
dred years ſince, inſinuated himſelf ſo far 
into the emperor's favour by the means 
of chymiſtry and magick; that he, not 


latisfy'd with having honour'd him more 
than as man whilſt living, when he dy'd, 
would declare him God and Lord of 
heaven, the fun, the moon, and ſtars. ' 
By thele two examples we may perceive 
how blindly the ſubjects obey, ſince they 
believe the emperor of a poor wretched 
man can make a moſt powerful God; 
and the learned are ſuch great flatterers, 
that they not only approve hereof, but 
perſwade the emperor to ſuch actions ſo 
contrary to reaſon. 


To give a ſmall ſpecimen of the em- His reve. 
peror of China's immenſe treaſures, I nue. 


will give a ſhort account of his revenues 
taken out of a writer in great repute 
among the Chineſe, whoſe books are 
call'd U-hto-pten. 


In the firſt place there comes into the Silver. 


imperial treaſury every year eighteen 
millions and ſix hundred thouſand crowns 
in ſilver ; wherein are not comprenhend- 
ed the duties paid out of all things bought 
and fold throughout the empire; nor the 
revenues of the crown lands, woods, and 
gardens, which are very many; nor the 
product of fines and confiſcations, which 
ſometimes amounts to ſeveral millions ; 
nor to conclude, the revenues of eſtates 
real taken from rebels, ſuch as ſeize the 
king's revenues, or being in employ- 
ments, wrong private perſons to the value 
of a thouſand crowns ; or who have 

commit - 
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committed other heinous crimes. 
There is alſo brought into the trea- 


jury, under the denomination of the 


Rice and | 


Corn. 


ueen's revenue one million eight hun- 
4 twenty three thouſand nine hundred 
and ſixty two crowns. And into the em- 

ror's ſtores forty three millions three 
hundred twenty eight thouſand, eight 
hundred and thirty four ſacks of rice 
and corn. 

2dly, One million three hundred and 
fifteen thouſand nine hundred and thirty 
ſeven loafs of ſalt of fifty eight pounds 
each, 

3ay, Two hundred and fifty eight 
pounds of ſuperfine vermillion. 

4thly, Ninety four thouſand ſeven 
hundred and thirty ſeven pounds of var- 
niſh. 

5thly, Thirty eight thouſand five hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of dry fruit, viz, 
grapes, figs, nuts, and cheſtnuts. 

Into the emperor's wardrobe are 
brought, 1/7, ſix hundred fifty five thou- 
ſand four hundred and thirty two pounds 
of ſeveral ſilk ſtuffs, of various colours, 
beſides the imperial garments brought by 
the boats, as has been ſaid. 

24ly, Four hundred ſeventy ſix thouſand 
two hundred and ſeventy pieces of ſlight 
ſilks, which the Chineſe wear in ſummer. 

34/y, Two hundred ſeventy two thou- 
ſand nine hundred and three pounds of 
raw ſilk. 

4thly, Three hundred ninty ſix thou- 
ſand oe hundred and eighty pieces of 
cotton cloth. 

5thly, Four hundred ſixty four thou- 
land two hundred and ſeventeen pounds 
of cotton. | 

6:hly, Fifty fix thouſand two hundred 
and eighty pieces of hempen cloth. 

7thly, Twenty one thouſand four hun- 
dred and ſeventy facks of beans, to feed 
the emperor's horſes inſtead of oats. 
Laſtiy, Two million five hundred nine- 
ty eight thouſand five hundred and eigh- 
ty three truſſes of ſtraw of fifteen pounds 
each. 

Theſe two laſt particulars were ſo un- 
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der the ' Chineſe emperors, but at preſent 
three times the quantity, becauſe of the 
vaſt number of horſes the Tartar empe- 
ror keeps. 

Beſides all theſe things related by father 
Magalhaens, there are brought to court 
oxen, ſheep, ſwine, geeſe, ducks, pul- 
lets, and all other ſorts of tame crea- 
tures ; and abundance of all ſorts of fiſh, 
and game. All forts of herbs and fruit, 
as green in the midſt of ſummer as in 
ſpring, ſo induſtrious is this nation in 
preſerving their gardens. There 1s alſo 
carry'd in butter, oil, vinegar, and all 
ſorts of ſpice ; wines from all parts; ſe- 
veral ſorts of meal, bread, and biskets ; 
and therefore it is impoſſible to know 
the quantities of all things that are daily 
brought to the court. 


Hitherto I have tranſcrib'd what the Another 
fathers Magalhaens and Couples relate; account of 


but I will in fewer words make the rea- 


der comprehend the vaſt wealth of this enk. 


monarch. His ſubjects (abating an hun- 
dred millions of the three hundred father 
Bartoli allows) are two hundred millions, 
according to the common computation. 
Now the emperor's duty for every head 
above ſixteen years of age, and under 
ſixty, by way of pole-tax a Tayes, which 
as has been often ſaid, is fifteen Carlines 
of Naples, or a noble Engliſh. Now de- 
ducting the women, and all perſons tax- 
free, it will be eaſy to compute from how 
many millions he receives this pole. Add 
to this his chief rents ; for all the land in 
China is held in fee of him, and conſe- 
quently there 1s not a foot of land but 
yields him an income. Therefore conſi- 
dering the vaſt extent of the empire, it 
will be eaſy to conceive, without being 
a great arithmetician, how many millions 
come into the emperor's treaſury ; to 
which, adding the cuſtoms, and all that 
has been mention'd before, any man ma 

be convinced, that as there is no monarc 

in the world, that equals him in the num- 
ber of ſubjects and ſoldiers, ſo there is 
none to compare with him for wealth. 
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CHAP.-L 
The Author's Return to Nanchianfu by Land. 


Father HE cold at Peking being too 
Grimal4i, ſharp for me, I reſolv'd to leave 


that place, and take up my 
Journal where ] left off. 
On Saturday the 19th of November, I 


to perfection. I deſir'd him to oblige Gui 
the publick, in printing ſome account of 1696. 
what he had ſeen ; but he anſwer'd, that WY 
n a alſe ac 
having read, the laſt time he was in Eu- counts oi 
rope, ſo many falſe ſtories concerning China. 


went to father Grimaldi, to deſire him to 
get me three mules for my journey; 
which his ſervant hir'd for five Leans, 
and two Ziens of fine ſilver of China each, 
which amounts to ſeven pieces of eight 
and a half; a low rate for a month and 
four days journey, The fame father 
ſhew'd me abundance of optick glaſſes to 
magnify and multiply objects; geome- 
trical inſtruments to meaſure, and arith- 
metical to caſt accompts without the help 
of a pen, all invented by himſelt for the 
emperor, who was a great lover of ſuch 
things. He told me he was making an 
engine to throw water a great height 
in caſe of fires. He had liv'd thirty 
years in China, and being belov'd by the 
emperor, had the honour to 190 with him 
four times into Tartary. He had tra- 
vell'd many parts of the world, from 
Europe into China, and thence back into 
Europe, with ſeveral misfortunes. He 
was a while a ſlave among the Malais, 
the ſhip he was in being caſt away in 
the governours ſtreight ; in the Portu- 
gueſe Indies he was long beſieg'd by the 
ſavages, in danger of loſing his life or 
his liberty; and therefore no man in 
the world could give a better account 
of the empires of China and Tartary, 
and of all Aſia; and the more, becauſe he 
ous the Chineſe and Tartar languages 
„ 


China, he had forbore printing, as he 
deſign'd, to avoid giving ſo many au— 
thors the lie; and particularly the 
Dutch, who had printed their ſolemn 
embaſſy to the great Cham of Tartary 
(to which he himſelf had been interpre- 
ter to the emperor at Peking) in which 
there were more lies than lines, in what 
does not relate to the deſcription of 
cities. That this had happened, becauſe 
they had brought with them for their 
interpreters, ſome Chineſe of the ſou- 
thern provinces, who had never ſeen the 
court, and were little ſkill'd in the Por- 
tugueſe tongue; wherefore when que- 
ſtions were aſk'd them, either they knew 
nothing of the matter, or if they did, 
could not explain themſelves, and thus 
the Dutch writ at random, putting what 
ſenſe they would upon the confuſed ſpeech 


of their interpreters. 


Sunday the 2oth, I view'd the new ci- Temple of 
ty, and then went to the old of the emperors. 


Tartars, to ſee the temple call'd Ti-vam- 
miao, 'or the Temple of all the paſt Kings. 
This is a large ſumptuous palace, with 
ſeveral apartments and courts. The laſt 
great room, or hall is as fine, large, 
and well adorn'd, as that of the royal 
palace. There are to be ſeen in it ſtate- 
ly thrones, the ſtatues of all the empe- 
rors, good and bad, that have reign'd 
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the laſt, whoſe name was Aun- chi, father 
to him now N This temple is 
ſeated in one of the fineſt ſtreets in the 
city; in which on both ſides, being the 
ways into the temple, two triumphal 
arches are to be ſeen, with each three 
noble gates, worthy to be obſerv'd. 
All perſons that go through this ſtreet, 
of what quality ſoever they be, when 
they come to the arches, alight, out of 
reſpect, and walk afoot, till they are 
passed all the front of the temple. Here 
the emperor every year, performs an 
infinite number of ceremonies in honour 
of his predeceſſors; which would be too 
tedious to particularize. 

Monday the 21ſt, I went to take leave 


of the fathers of the ſociety, and parti- 


cularly of father Grimaldi, who ſhew'd 
me ſeveral curioſities, and among them 
a girdle the emperor had given him. It 


Honour was yellow, which is the imperial CO 
ads l lour, with a ſheath made of a very fine 
ow girdle. 6 -ſkin, hanging to it, in which were 


the two little ſticks and other utenſils, 
the Chineſe uſe at table. This 1s a great 
ift in China, for he who receives it, 
1s reſpected not only by the common 
ſort, — by all the miniſters, and great 
ones; and every man, at the ſight of 
that colour, is to kneel, and touch the 

ound with his forehead, till he that has 
it on covers it, as the ſame father Gri- 
maldi, when he was coming into Europe, 
did at Canton, with a Mandarine. This 
man had demanded a watch of father 
Xaime, or James Tarin of Valencia, a 
Franciſcan miſſioner; and the poor re- 
ligious man having none, he was ſo of- 
fended, that he durſt preſume to ſet up 
a declaration in his city, where the fa- 
ther was head of the miſſion, to make 
known, that the catholick religion was 
falſe, and taught a wrong way to eter- 
nal ſalvation. The Chineſe chriſtians 
were diſturb'd at this proceeding, and 
acquainting the father with it, he, 1n his 
zeal, went to the place, and inſtead of 
blotting, tore the Mandarine's declara- 
tion. This put him into a great rage 
(their orders being highly reſpected in 
China) and thereupon he perſecuted fa- 
ther Tarin, till he oblig'd him to retire 
to Canton. Father Grimaldi in the mean 
while paſs'd that way, and by the ſaid 
Mandarine's coming to pay his reſpects 
to him, as to one ſo much eſteem'd by 
the emperor, he receiv'd him, with the 
end of his yellow girdle in his hand, 
and reproving him for his unwarranta- 


hle proceeding, in the little reſpect he 
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GemsLtt for four thouſand five hundred and for- 
1696. ty years, from the firſt call'd Fo-hi, to 


ſhew'd his brethren, and daring to con- 
demn the catholick religion, when the 
emperor honour'd chriſtians with that 
gift. The poor Mandarine in the mean 
while gave his forchead ſo many ſtrokes 
on the ground that at laſt the miflioners 
themſelves intreated father Grimaldi, not 
to mortify him any more. Therefore 
bidding him riſe, he charg*d him for 
the future, to uſe his brothers well, 
or the emperor ſhould be acquainted 
with his miſbehaviour, to puniſh him 
ſeverely. None but the emperor, and 
princes of the blood of the male-line, 
and ſome others, to whom it is given 
as a ſpecial mark of favour, can wear 
yellow, and the girdle of that colour, 
tor the princes of the female line have 
it red. Father Grimaldi gave me a paſs 
to the ſame effect, as Monſignior Siſaro 
had one, when he went to Macao to 
be conſecrated biſhop of Nanking ; ex- 
preſſing in it, that I going to PFokien 
to fetch books for the emperor's ſer- 
vice, none ſhould preſume to moleſt me, 
on account of the arms, and a black I 
carry*d, but ſhould be aiding to me up- 
on occaſion. The father told me, that 
tho* I had been no way diſturb'd by 
the governors of cities, in coming to 
court; yet they might put me to ſome 
inconveniency in my return, and there- 
fore I had need of his paſs, which was 
well known, and honour'd by all the 
miniſters of the empire. I have the ſaid 
paſs by me ſtill, in the Chineſe tongue, 
it having ſav'd me from any moleſta- 
tion on the road. The lion I mention'd 
in the third volume, was ſent from Goa, 
had not yet reach'd the court; but the 
ſame father told me, he had notice of 
its being ſhipp'd at Macao, on the roth 
of September, and that he expected ir 
with impatience, to preſent it in his own 
name to the emperor. Being to depart 
the next day, I took my leave of the fa- 
thers, thanking them for all their fa- 
vours. Father Grimaldi gave me an al- 
manack he had, made for the year 1696, 
in the Chineſe, and Tartar languages ; 
and father Offorio a Portugueſe, gave me 
four other books in the Tartar tongue, 
and proviſion of ſweetmeets. 

Having agreed with the muletier, and 
given him all the hire of the three mules 
(for in China, either by land or water, 
they will be paid before hand) I expect- 
ed him on Tueſday the 22d till noon and 
then ſet forward, attended by father Gri- 
maldi's ſervant, till without the gate, I 
paſs'd through the town of Lupuxau 


(which in coming, I left on the right 


hand, having miſs'd the way) about two 
muſket 
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muſket-ſhot in length, and one and a 
half in breadth, but has a good wall, 
and two ſtrong gates plated with iron. 
Cloſe by it we croſs'd the river (which 
we had forded as we came) on a ſtately 
ſtone bridge, half a mile long, and 
adorned every two paces with handſome 
little ſtone lions on both ſides. At night 
we lay in Lean-xien-xie, having travel'd 
ſeventy Ly. Our 1 7 and beds were 
very bad; but the firſt of thoſe evils, I 
removed with an excellent pheaſant, 
bought at Peking, for leſs than ſix pence. 
Here I found a Tartar attended by a 
footman and page, and ſeveral ſervants, 
going the ſame road, ſo that afterwards 
we travell'd together. | 

On Wedneſday the 23d, near the town 
of Tantien, I ſaw a handſome Pagod, 
call'd Aien-gbenſu. It is enclos'd with 
high walls, in compaſs about a quarter 
of a mile, and has monaſteries of many 
Xoſhian, or Bonzes. In the firſt Mi- 
au, or Pagod, was an idol fitting after 
the eaſtern manner, all gilt, with abun- 
dance of little idols in the niches, about 
the wall. In the ſecond, were three wo- 
men fitting on a lion, and two dragons, 
all gold colour. Here I found the ta- 
ble cover'd ; for the Bonzes dine betimes. 
In the third, was an idol like a Briareus 
(fitting as the firſt did) for beſides the 
uſual hands and feet, he had twenty 
hands on each fide, and two feet held 
up in the air; and five heads, one above 
another. There were ſeveral courts with 
apartments for the Bonzes, and fine 
trees. We went to dine at the town of 
Lixao, and at night having travell'd one 
hundred and thirteen Ty we lay at Sau- 
chin-xien. 

Thur/day the 24th, we reſted in the 
town of Pecuxo. Before we got in, I 
ſaw ſeveral Bonzes pals by, who were 
going to take up a dead body, two and 
two, in proceſſion with copes on; ſome 
of them playing on certain inſtruments, 
and others carrying umbrelloes with 
long ſilk curtains about them, banners, 
and other ornaments. Next we paſs'd 
through the forſaken town of Aiun-xyen, 
and then through the ſuburb, which 
is large and populous, in the midſt 
whereof, under two arches, were ſeveral 
idols, and Bonzes ſacrificing, in order to 
go then to eat up an excellent meal 
provided by the kindred of the dead 
man. Here we lay at night after tra- 
velling eighty miles. 

Before ſun-rifing on Friday the 25th, 
we breakfaſted in the town of Chio-pecuu, 
becauſe of the good fiſh there is in the 
lakes about it. Near the bridge 1s a 
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notable inſcription, ſet up there on ac- GNU 
count of the emperor's paſſing that 1696. 
way. We din'd in the ſuburb of the 
town of Gin-chyeu-xien, which has not 

ſuch good ſtreets and ſhops as the ſu- 

burb of the other town before, but is 

only remarkable for being wall'd two 

miles in compaſs with a wer ditch. Af- 

ter riding one hundred and twenty Ly, 

we ſet up at Reſcilipu. 

Saturday the 26th, we reſted in the 
town of Shian-kelin, and went on to lie 
at Fuchian-y, having rid one hundred 
and twenty Ly. Having travell'd the 
ſame way in my journey to Peking, I 
omit to mention the town, or rather ci- 
tics then ſpoken of in the way to Nan- 
chianfu, and will here only mention 
thoſe where I ſtay'd at noon, and night, 
with the diſtance of Ly, or Chineſe fur- 
longs. | 

Sunday the 27th, we din'd at the towns 
of Manxo, and at night having travell'd 
one hundred and thirty Ly, lay at Liu- 
chi-miau. The cold travellers endure this 
days journey is very great, there bein 
neither wood, nor coal, ſo that our ho 
at night, burnt dry herbs and ſtraw to 
dreſs the ſupper. Monday the 28th, we 
din'd at Cuſchipi, and lay at Jau-chiaen, 
one hundred and twenty Ly, journey. 
Tueſday the 29th, we din'd at Cautan- 
chen, lay in the ſuburb of the little 
town Shipin-xien. Wedneſday the 3oth, 
din'd at Tznchen-y lay at Chyen-xien, one 
hundred and twenty Ly. Thur/day the 
1{t of Necember, din'd at XAuan-gua-biena, 
lay at Shiagochen, one hundred and ten 
Ly. It may be faid we travelPd all the 
way through a well-till'd plain, ſo care- 
ful are the Chineſe at improving. Here 
we obſerv'd, that to the - plough-ſhare, 
they added a round iron plate, to break 
the mould. Friday the 2d, reſted at 
Uvam-ſhian-xien, lay at Can-xio, ninety 
Ly. Saturday the 3d, din'd in the city 
of Jenchiſu, which is well enough in- 
habited, has good ſhops, is enclos'd with 
a handſome wall and wet ditch. There 
is ſuch plenty of pheaſants in China, that 
I bought four here for about two ſhil- 
lings. We lay at Tantan-tien, having 
travelPd ſixty Ly. 

Sunday the 4th, we rode through the 
town of Zuxien, which is ſmall, and 
has nothing remarkable, and then thro' 
its ſuburb, where there is a good Pa- 
god. Firſt we came into a ſquare place, A noble 
each ſide of it a muſker ſhot in length, tomb. 
adorn'd with tall cypreſs trees; thence 
into another ſuch court, walPd in, and 
with ſuch like trees, on the front where- 
of are three doors, leading into as ma- 
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door each. 


polite to that in the middle, there are 
three doors, near which is a noble epi- 
taph, and tomb of a Chineſe lord bu- 
ry'd there, ſupported by a great cro- 
codil, the other two courts have but one 
Going in at the middle 
door of the three aforemention'd, there 
is a porch, with cypreſſes, which are ne- 
ver wanting in the Chineſe burying places 
which leads to the chief Pagod. In it 
there are two large idols, one in the 
main nich, the other on the left ; both 
of them fit looking on ſomething they 
hold in their hands. From their heads 
hangs down a diadem after the antient 
manner, to which before and behind are 
faſtned ſtrings of beads of ſeveral co- 
lours. Near to this is another Pagod lit- 
tle inferior to it, where the idol is a 
woman fitting, whoſe ornament on the 
head is five birds carv'd as if flying, with 
long tails. Going in at the door on 
the left, there is a Pagod in the porch, 
where is an idol fitting with a long 
beard, as time 1s pictur'd among us. 
Behind there is another, where they 
adore the figure of a woman, like the 
other before-mention'd, but with only 
three birds, they call her Mamon. There 
are other ſtatues before the door, and at 
the feet of thoſe here deſcrib'd, all of 
them frightful and arm'd; as if they 
were bravoes to guard the entrance. 
They are all made with clay cover'd with 
lime, or plaiſter of Paris, the bone- 
part of wood. At the door on the right 
there are two other Pagods, and other 
courts with cypreſs-trees and epitaphs, 
and two good cover'd galleries on the 
ſides. e dind at Chyay-xoy-te, after 
paſſing through the little town of Uya, 
which tho* enclos'd with mud walls, 
has an excellent ſuburb. Ar night we 
lay in Shiaxotien, having travell'd one 
hundred and twenty Ly. Before we got 
into this place we met abundance of 
mules loaded, with a good guard of 
ſoldiers, and then a bier carry*d by thir- 
ty men, on which was a coffin with 
x F body of a Chineſe lord. To denote 
what it was, there was ty'd on it a white 
cock, which is the colour of mourning, 
according to cuſtom ; but this is ſome- 
times tranſgreſs'd for want of one of 
that colour. Behind it came a lady in 
white, with a white cloth over her head, 
and carry'd in a white chair by four 
men. Two maids attended her with 
white hoods on their heads, as were their 
cloaths, but their faces cover'd with 
black veils. They told me that was 
the dead man's wife. Then follow'd 


about twenty litters in which were the 
dead man's women, attended by many 
ſoldiers. 

Monday t he 5th, We din'd at Shiacy- 
chian, and lay at Ninij, one hundred and 
twenty Ly. This place has ſuch plenty 
of hares that they are fold for about 
three half pence a piece. Treſday the 6th, 
din'd at Luyala, where is a long bridge 
over the river, and paſſing the rapid ri- 
ver Syucheu in a boat, lay at Sanpy, one 
hundred and ten Ly. Wedneſday the 
7th, din'd at Sen/un, and lay at Nanſu- 
cheu, one hundred and twenty Ly. There 
might be good eating in the inns, but 
the Chineſe refuſing to pay more than 
their uſual ordinary at dinner, and for 
ſupper and bed, the hoſt gave them 
the worſt fowls and ſwines fleſh ; but I 
made them kill the fowls before my face, 
and paid more for them, becauſe I can- 
not eat them ſtale. Thur/day the 8th, 
by reaſon of the rain, we could go no 
farther than Sanchian, fifty Ly. Friday 
the th, din'd at Cuchen, lay at Leanchen, 
eighty Ly. Saturday the 10th, leaving 
the road to Nanking, and taking the way 
on the left to Nanchianſu, we croſs'd the 
river Aua in a boat, into which we 
were carry'd on the backs of peaſants, 
who continually wait on both ſides for 
this purpoſe, with ſtirrups on them, 
becauſe the boat came not cloſe to the 
ſhore. We din'd at Chianchingoy, a 
town on the bank of the ſame river; 
and lay at the town of Funianſu, ninety 
Ly. This place tho' large has no wall, 
but good ſtreets. There are alſo courts 
in it, with a large hall in the middle, 
and ſeveral rooms one over another all 
of wood, but well built. At the door 
of this hall were ſeveral priſoners, with 
chains at their feet, and a great ſquare 
board about their necks, which weighed 
about an hundred weight. 

Sunday the 11th, We lay till to reſt 
the horſes, and therefore taking a chair 
I went to ſee the town of Auanchen. Its 
wall is half a mile ſquare, within which 
there are none but little thatch'd houſes. 
But it is to he obſerv'd, that the north 
ſide is clos'd by the tops of mountains, 
and longer than the others. On that 
ſide alſo there are few houſes, the reſt 
being plough'd fields. Monday the 12th, 
we din'd in the town of Hyn-chie-chyen, 
and having travelPd all the reſt of the 
day over plains and mountains, lay that 
night in the town of Tinganxyen, ninety 
Ly. The walls are not above a mile in 
compaſs, nor is there in it any more 
than one ſtreet, where the market 1s 
kept, and there are good ſhops as are 
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in the ſuburbs. Tuęſday the 13th, reſt- 
ed at Chianchiau- yen; and travelling con- 
tinually along a plain country, came at 
night to Patein. For ſo good a road 
the inns are bad; and I was forced to 
lie in the ſame room with a Tartar, 
who being laid in his bed, made his 

beat his belly like a drum, that 
— fall aſleep, and the ſame mu- 
ſick was repeated three hours before day. 
The day's journey was one hundred Ty. 


Medneſday the 14th din'd at Leanx-yen, 


having firſt paſs'd through Tienpu, a large 
but open town, where the Tartar re- 
main'd that lov'd to be beaten by boys. 
Going out of Tienpu, I met a Manda- 
rine with a great retinue. Before him 


went many carriages guarded by fol- 
diers; next came a great number of ſer- 


vants and officers in chairs all in a row, 
and pages and other attendants on horſe- 
back: Next follow'd the Mandarine 
in a chair carry'd by eight men, and be- 
ſet with abundance of ſoldiers, carrying 
ſeveral ſmall banners, and one great 
one. After all came many more ſol- 
diers and ſervants to the number of about 
a thouſand. Theſe Mandarines we muſt 
own take more ſtate upon them than 
any vice-roy in Europe. At night after 
travelling one hundred and ten Ly, I lay 
in the city of Luchifu, the compaſs of 


whoſe: walls, ſurrounded with water, is 


ſmall, there being but the third part of 
a mile from gate to gate. Yet there 
are good ſhops, and the ſuburbs are 
large. Thurſday the 15th, I din'd at 
Paxoy, having travell'd over plains well 
till'd, I came at night to the town of 
Tauchen, after a journey of an hundred 
Ly. This place, tho' without a wall, is 
large, and has good ſhops. Having 
croſs'd the river here upon a bridge of 
boats, we lay in the ſuburb. Friday be- 
times we paſs'd through the town of 
Luchichin-xyen, which tho* wall'd, has 
nothing good in it. We reſted at Nan- 
zian, and having travell'd a while amon 

mountains, came out into a plain, amid 

valleys well inhabited, and lay at Tacu- 
on, after a journey of an hundred Ly. 
About theſe mountains is found a ſort 
of T, * which are no other but Pig- 
nuts, call'd by the Chineſe Mali; but 
ſmall like a little turnip, and taſting like 
a new cheſtnut. Saturday the 17th, ha- 
ving travell'd over plains and moun- 
tains, we din'd in the town of Tunchin- 
xyen, ſeated at the foot of mountains, 
well wall'd, inhabited, and has good 
ſhops, tho* the ſuburbs are much lar- 
ger. In the ſhops here I aw ſome turnips 
hanging up by the ſmall end, in which 
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corn was growing, which they did by 
putting a little earth into a hole made 
in them, and watering it every day. At 
night we lay in the town of Taucheny, 
after a journey of an hundred Ly. 
Sunday the 18th, riding through groves 
of cypreſs-trees, and coaſting the moun- 
tains on the right, we went to dine at 
Stahicheu ; whence we went into a plain, 
many miles in length, full of little coun- 
try houſes, gardens, and Farms. At 
night we lay at Zenxyan-xyen, a town 
enclos'd with low walls, broke down in 
ſome places, and with wretched houſes 
within; the whole days journey ninety 
Ly. Monday the 19th, we travell'd 
much ſuch a road to dine at Seauchi-y. 
In the afternoon paſs'd through the 
town of Taixu-xyen, which is two miles 
in length from one gate to the other. 
In the houfes there is nothing to pleaſe 
the eye, yet there are good ſhops, 
both within and without the ſuburbs, 
which are very populous, by reaſon of 
the trade a ſmall river by it brings thi- 
ther. At night we lay at Fun-xyan-y 
the laſt town of the province of Nan- 
king, which we entred at Sucheu. Tue/- 
day the 20th, we entred an angle of 
the province of Huquam, through plains 
all cultivated, not far from the moun- 
tains. We din'd at Tinzan, and lay at 
Xuan-may-xien, a town that has an in- 
different wall three miles in compaſs, 
and good ſuburbs. Within it were 7 
not at all contemptible. The whole day's 
Journey an hundred Ly. Departing 
from the mountains on Wedneſday the 
21ſt, and travelling through open plains, 
we went to dine at the town of Cun- 
lunga, on the bank of a ſmall river, 
— tho* open has good ſhops. At night 
we lay in Stauchi-kue, having travell'd 
ninety five Ly. This city is on the left 
bank of the river Kian-xo, which is the 
greateſt in China, and divides the pro- 
vince of Huguam, from that of Kiang-/7. 
The city is ſmall, without any encloſure, 
but well inhabited, and has good ſhops. 
Thurſday the 22d, mules and baggage 
were put into a boat and we croſs'd over, 
aying twenty Zien, which is not three 
half pence for each beaſt, but not for 
the men, and there is a cuſtom-houſe, 
which takes cogniſance only of packs, 
for paſſengers equipages are not ſearch'd. 
The river is about two Jtalian miles 
over, Mounting we rode to the city 
Kiukyafu, ſeated on the right hand of the 
river. The walls are eight miles in com- 
paſs, but there are more fields than 
ſtreets within them. The ſuburb is 
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large, being about three miles in length, 
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great lake, from which runs a ſmall 
river. We din'd at Tun-Jueny, a town 
among the mountains, having travelPd 
ſixty Ly. It is incredible what a vaſt 
Quantity of fiſh is taken in the rivers 
and lakes on this road; and therefore 
the inn-keepers for ten Zien furniſh a 
bed, and a better ſupper of fiſh than 
they would of fleſh. Friday the 23d, 
going on ſtill among mountains, we reſt- 
ed at Uſhimen ; and paſſing through the 
little city of Tengan-xyen, which tho? 

rtly unpeopled, has ſomething good 

ill, came at night to 72an-pu, having 
travell'd ninety Ly. Saturday the 24th, 
we rode through fruitful plains, and over 
pleaſant hills to the town of Sinkyen-xien, 
which tho* large in circumference, is 
partly diſinhabited, and has nothing in it 
obſervable. We paſs'd over the river, 
which is a mile off, in a boat, and din'd 
at the town of Saniaru, where we again 
croſs'd the ſame river in a boat, with- 
out paying any thing for it, the water- 
men being paid by the country. That 
day we travelPd a hundred Ly, and lay 
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that night at Coxoa. Sunday the 25th, 
having rode thirty Ly; we came to Nax- 
chianfu, after travelling thirty four days, 
and three thouſand two hundred and 
thirteen Ly from Peking z and the city 
being all encompaſs'd by the river, 1 
went over in a boat, leaving the mules 
on the other ſide. I took up my quar- 
ters in the houſe of the Feſuits, whoſe 
ſuperior was not yet return'd from Can- 
ton; ſo that I ſpent ſo great a day as the 
nativity of our Saviour alone and melan- 
choly, without ſo much as hearing maſs, 
for want of a prieſt. In the afternoon 
I went to a great palace, call'd the ſchool, 
or academy of Confucius, When I went 
into the hall, one of my ſervants who 
was a chriſtian, knelt down, worſhip- 
ping the picture of the philoſopher which 
was there; and I having ſeverely repri- 
manded him for ſuch an action of abo- 
minable idolatry ; the wretch told me, 
That the Miſſioners of the Saciety allow'd 
that to be done; as an outward Aft of 
Worſhip ; which ſilenced me, calling to 
mind the controverſy there is on this 
account, between them and the French 
vicars apoſtolick. 


CHAP. II. 
The Continuation of the Author's Journey to Kuan-cheu ar Canton. 


Aving hir'd a boat to continue my 

Journey, for two Lean and ſeven 
Zien, which amounts to four ducats, 
and a very ſmall matter over, articles 
being formally drawn in the preſence of 
ſuch perſons as have power over the 
boats, and having provided all neceſ- 
faries, I ſet out before noon. All that 
day we advanced but thirty Ly, and lay 
that night at Serimi. Tueſday the 27th, 
having run fifty leagues we came to Chi- 
angutu, a town of few houſes; but on 
Wedneſday the 8th, after failing eighty 
Ly, lay on an open ſhore. Thurſday the 
29th, came to the town of Xopu, eighty 
Ly. Friday the goth, lay at Shiakian- 
Xien, a wall'd town, tho' ſeated on the 
tops of mountains. We fail'd but eigh 
Ly, becauſe there was but little wind, 
tho? the Chineſe ſailors to make it blow 
the more, ſuperſtitiouſly kept whiſtling. 
Saturday the 3 1ſt, a ſtiff north wind car- 
ry'd us one hundred and forty two Ly, 
tho! we loſt ſome hours expecting it 
ſhould abate a little, ſo that I was con- 
{train'd to make them ſet out by force. 
At night we came to Kinang fu; and I 
refuſing to go to the houſe of father 
Gregory Ybanez, a Franciſcan, he came to 


ſee me in the boat, where he diverted 
himſelf till midnight. 

Sunday the firſt of January 1697, we 
lay at Juynſun, eighty five Ly. Monday 
the 2d, at Pekiazun, ſeventy Ly. We 
made little way becauſe the Waters were 
low, tho? the river of Nanganſu at Can- 
cheufu is increas'd by another on which 
there is but indifferent going to Fukien. 
Tueſday the zd, at Huenlon, one hundred 
and twenty Ly. Wedneſday the 4th, at 
Taukian, only ſeventy Ly. Thurſday the 
5th, at Cancheuſu, — Ly. Leaving 
a ſervant in the boar, I went in a chair 
to the church of the Feſuizs, where 
father Grillon a Frenchman was ſuperior. 
There I found father Provana of Turin, 
with whom came from Goa, father Van- 
derbeck a Flemming of Mechlin, and fa- 
ther Amiani of Piemont, worthy perſons 
delign'd for the miſſion of China. It 
was a great comfort to me to meet 
theſe friends. That night there was a 
great reſort of chriſtian Chineſe to the 
church, on account the next day was 
the feaſt of the epiphany, and they 
play'd on ſo many inſtruments, that I 
could not ſleep a wink. Becauſe of that 
feaſt, I did not ſet out on Friday 780 

th. 
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Sch. Saturday the 7th, towards evening ſtatue like the other is gilt, and fitting Gurt 
I return'd to the boat, but could only with two others cloſe by its feet. On 1697. 
- ail twenty Ty, becauſe of the winding the right hand going in is the ſtatue DV 


of the river, and ſtay'd in the ſuburb 
of the ſame city of Cancheufu, call'd 
Namen, but a mile from it by land. 


Here I went to ſee a ſpacious Pagod in 


a field. In the firſt place there is an 
idol with two ſwords in his hands, and 
two other ftatues on his ſides. In the 
inward Pagod over a court, is a great 
gilt idol, with a ſword in its hand, pla- 
ced in the bi nich, and two other 
ſtatues at his On the floor there 
are four, two on each ſide, very courſe, 
large, and arm'd, as if they were to de- 
fend the entrance. 

Sunday the 8th, we came to the guard 
and town of Kiuniv, eighty Ly. Mon- 
day the gth, we continu'd the morning 
at the Tanfu, and guard of Faſutan; and 
then entred between the mountains of 
Nanganſu, where the river has ſo ma- 
ny windings, that the way is twice as 
long as by land. Tueſday the roth, we 
came to the guard of . eighty 
Ly. Wedneſday the 11th, to Nanganfu, 
ſeventy Ly. Here I was entertain'd by 
father Peter de la Pilona of Mexico, a 
Franciſcan, who treated me handſomely, 
and therefore without much intreating 
I conſented to ſtay with him Thurſday 


Mountain and I the 12th and 13th. That 


of Nan- 
ganfu. 


day I hir'd three chairs, at the rate of 
one hundred and ſixty Zien each (a piece 
of eight at Nanganfu is _ for one 
thouſand Zien or more) and ſeveral por- 
ters to carry my equipage, at eigh 
Zien a man. Saturday betimes I too 
chair with father Peter, and was car- 
d up the ſteep mountain, for above 
three miles without ſetting my foot to 
the ground; for which the poor men 
better deſerv'd a piece of eight, than 
about a ſhilling they had. About the 
middle of this mountain is a Pagod, 
which divides the two provinces z and here 
the vice-roy, the Chiankyun general of 
the Tartar troops, and the Titu general 
of the country troops, take poſſeſſion 
of their employments; the ſeals being 
deliver'd to them in the ſaid Pagod, by 
perſons deputed by the courts of Canton. 
This Pagod ſerv'd by Bonzes, is divided 
into the lower and the upper. In the 
firſt is a gilt idol ſitting, of a gigantick 
ſtature, and without any beard. The 
Chineſe who pay him great veneration, 
call him, Fu, and others Foe. Aſcend- 
ing ſome ſteps in the upper Pagod, ap- 
pears an idol call'd Juen. ſbin: ſion, with 
a crown on his head, and a ſort of 
royal mantle on his ſhoulders. This 


of Chian-lao-je, who was a great Man- 
darine, at preſent honour'd as a God, 
and accounted the protector of courts, 
All over this mountain and that near it 
call'd Nanganfu, there grow certain 
ſmall trees, call'd Muſchiu, which pro- 
duce a fruit as big as a little nut, round 
and black, with ſome ſeeds in it, which 
preſs'd, yields the beſt oil there is in all 
China, The fruit they call Muzy, and 
the oil Mu-yeu, that is, oil of trees, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the' other ſorts 
made of herbs, and ſeveral ſeeds, which 
ſerve for lamps. Being come up the 
mountain I met ſeveral troops of ſol- 
diers, and other perſons of note, going 
to Nanganfu, to meet the Titu, who 
was coming to take poſſeſſion of his 
employment, in order to go on to Can- 
ton. A little way behind came the wife 
of a Mandarine, with a great many peo- 
ple on horſeback, and officers of juſtice 
with rods and ſtaves before her; after 
the ſame manner as her huſband would 
have travell'd, ſtopping every body they 
meet in a chair or on horſeback. She 
was carry'd in a chair by eight men, 
and follow'd by others that carry'd her 
maids, A little ſon of hers but three 
years of age, but briſk and ſprightly, 
fate on a horſe alone. I din'd half way, 
and then ſetting forward came to Nan- 
ganfu two hours before night, tho? I ſet 
out Jate and the days were ſhort. The 
Chineſe chair-men, are not inferior to 
a Tartar horſe, for they trot five miles 
an hour. They reckoned that days 
Journey twelve leagues, but they were 
not above eight, or a hundred and four 
Ly, a league being thirteen Ly. This 
happens in all the high-ways, where for 
the benefit of the couriers the Chineſe 
make the Ly ſhort, and in other places 
long. Father Fohn Nicholas de Ribera, 
of the order of St. Auguſtin, and apo- 
ſtolick miſſioner in this city, treated 


me very courteoufly, efpecially with 


ood chocolate, as he at Nanganſu had 
one before. There being a ſcarcity of 
boats becauſe the Titu was expected, I 
had much difficulty to hire one to Canton 
for three thouſand three hundred Zen, 
which are three pieces of eight ; whereas 
they uſually give but one thouſand or 
one thouſand one hundred Zien for one 
in that city, 

Sunday the 15th, after dinner, having 
return*'d thanks to father John, I went 
aboard a great boat, which I well knew 
to be flow, becauſe there was but little 
| water, 
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fore-hand, I was forced to have pa- 
tience. Two women row'd much better 
than the men; tho' they carry'd their 
children at their backs. Having paſs'd 
two bridges, near the one and under 
the other, they joining two little ſu- 
burbs ta the city, we lay at Peyentan, 
after failing twenty Ly. Monday the 
16th, we fail'd but ſixty, by reaſon of 
the bigneſs of the boat which touch'd 
where there was bur little. water, ſo we 
lay at the town and guard of Auan-tan. 
ws the 17th, we lay at the guard 
and town of Sinchian-Shivy, ſixty Ly. 
Here the water grows deeper, for at the 
town of Mianteu, another river from the 
mountains falls into that we were on, 
Wedneſday the 18th, we came to Sbia— 
chufu, one hundred and twenty Ly. I 
went to the houſe of the French fathers, 
and tho? I found not the miſſioner, was 
well receiv'd by his ſervants. Thurſday 
the 19th, I went about to ſee the city. 
It has ſtately walls, ſo contriv'd that a 
man may go quite round always under 
cover. The compals is above four miles 
beſides the ſuburbs. The ſtreets are 
long, ſtrait, well pav'd, and with good 
ſhops. At the ſouth end of it, a na- 
vigable river falls into the great one 
that comes from the weſt. After din- 
ner I went aboard at the ſouth gate, the 
wind being fair, but the weather calm- 
ing afterwards, we could fail but forty 
Ly, to the town and guard of Peru. 

Friday the 20th, we run one hundred 
and ten Ly, to the guard of Vanfucan, 
the two women ſtill rowing, as did the 
five men. The fair north wind conti- 
nuing. Saturday the 21ſt, we run one 
hundred and forty Ly, and came at night 
to the guard of Macteu. Having on 
Sunday the 22d, aſe'd the other ſtreight 
between the mountains, where there is 
a great Pagod, with other little ones 
among the rocks, ſhaded with high trees, 
we held on our way with little wind, 
but much heat, tho* it was then the 
depth of winter. This is found in Chi- 
1a by reaſon of the variety of climates. 
Near the northern mountains the cold 
is very piercing as far as Nanganfu ; and 
from thence ſouthward the heat pre- 
vails. About ſun-ſetting we met three 
reat boats, well cover'd with abun- 

nce of flags and banners, as the cuſtom 
of the country is, for there were Man- 
darines in them. Our European miſſio- 
ners uſe theſe outward ſhows, to per- 
form their miſſion with ſucceſs and de- 
a becauſe the Chineſe chriſtians are 
much addicted to theſe exterior pomps, 
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Having run one hundred and forty. Ly 
we lay at Quantikeu, where the aforeſaid 
Mandarines, who were going to meet 
the Titu, ſtay'd that night. The ſol- 
diers who expected them on the ſhore 
ſaluted with ſmall ſhot. The heat was 
intolerable on Monday the 23d, when 
leaving on our right hand under the 
ſhadow of an infimte number of trees, 
the populous town of Seutan, we ſtop'd 
at the guard of Licbi- Iven, having run 
one hundred Ly. Setting out hence four 
hours before day on Tueſday the 24th, 
(that we might come betimes to Kyan- 
cheu-fu or Canton, as the Portugueſe call 
it) we came before break of day to Fuſ- 
cian. I went there in a chair to ſee fa- 
ther Capachio, a miſſioner of the ſocie- 
ty, croſſing the city, which is three miles 
over, all the way among handſome and 
rich ſhops of all ſorts of commodities 
and proviſions, and all manufactures of 
the country. This place in Italy would 
paſs for a village, becauſe it has no wall, 
and is ſubordinate to Canton. It is five 
miles in length, and three in breadth, 
the river running through the middle of 
it, and there are as many boats on the 
water, as houſes on the land. It is go- 
vern'd by a Mandarine, who can decide 
no controverſie without conſulting the 
courts, at Canton, For military affairs 
here reſides. another ſmall martial Man- 
darine. All Mandarines generally ſay, 
Fuſcian contains a million of inhabitants, 
Taking leave of father Capachio I con- 
tinu'd my voyage, and God be prais'd, 
after running eighty Ly, came back ſafe 
to Canton, when the Franciſcan miſſio- 
ners imagin'd, I had either been ſtop'd 


on the road, or fallen into ſome trouble 


at Peking, becauſe the Feſuits do not 
like that Europeans ſhould go thither. 
They were the more confirm'd in their 
opinion becauſe I knew not the lan- 
guage, nor my two ſervants one word 
of Portugueſe, to underſtand me in 
changing ſo many boats, and travelling 
ſo far by land; to which muſt be add- 
ed my diſtemper and weakneſs, which 
I never recover'd. This I ſay to ſhew 
that dangers and misfortunes never 
ſtay'd me, but deſpiſing them all, with 
the divine aſſiſtance, I at length by 
God's help overcame them, and found 
by experience, that they are ever re- 
preſented greater than really they are 
by envious perſons, on purpoſe to diſ- 
appoint the moſt glorious underta- 
kings. The muletiers reckoned from Pe- 
king to Nanchianfu, three thouſand two 
hundred and thirteen Ly; and the wa- 
termen from Nanchianfu to Canton two 

thouſand 
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thouſand one hundred and ſeventy nine 


ninety two Ly, of two hundred and ſix- 
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The Chineſe New Year, and folemn Feſtivals of the Lanthorns. 


o on to Emuy in the province of 
tien, and there imbark for Manila; 
but finding the loading of Canton alrea- 
dy gone, and a ſhip belonging to that 
ifland in the port of Macao, I chang'd 
my mind, and expected to go aboard 
that veſſel; and the rather, becauſe in 
the houſe of the Franciſcan fathers I 
found three Spaniards, who came to Can- 
ton to lay out one hundred and eighty 
thouſand pieces of eight, they had brought 
aboard their ſhip. Getting acquainted 
with them I laugh'd at the wonders they 
made at my boldneſs, in coming to Can- 
ton without a paſs, and then going on 
to Peking , whereas the Xu-pu or cuſto- 
mer, took thirty pieces of them for 
their paſs. On Wedneſday the 25th, ſe- 
veral friends came to congratulate my 
happy return; and on Thur/day the 26th, 
there being no ſuch viſits to receive, I 
went about the city to ſee the preparations 
for the feſtival of the new year. The 
gates of the old city call'd Lauchin were 
ſhut on Friday the 27th, for fear of ſome 
mutiny, and there was a ſearch of the 
very feats of the guards at the gates. 
One they faid was a captain of muti- 
niers, who was impriſon'd with twenty of 
his confederates, and - ſtill there was 
looking out to ſecure others, for fear 
they ſhould come with a great number 
of boats to beſiege Canton. The peo- 
ple it is certain are ſo oppreſs'd with 
taxes and impoſitions, ſince the Tartar 
overnment, that peace is not likely to 
aſt long in China. Sunday the 29th, 
the ſearch was continu'd againſt the mu- 
tiniers, not only in the old city, but in 
Sauchin, or the new. 

Monday the 3oth, I went over the 
river in a boat to ſee a famous Pagod. 
At the gate of the firſt court I found 
two gigantick ſtatues on each fide, 
ſtanding as if they guarded the en- 
trance. At the ſecond gate of the ſe- 
cond court were four others terrible 
to behold, one of which held a gui- 
tarr in his hand. Oppoſite to them 
was a great Pagod, in the biggeſt nich 
whereof there were three gilt idols ſit- 
ting of an extraordinary magnitude. 

Vor. V. 


I to Canton with a reſolution to 
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On each fide there were eight others 
made of plaſter colour'd, and behind 
one of braſs. On the ſides of the 
court were two other Pagods, in each 
of which was an idol ſtanding of gold 
colour, well made. In the third court 
was a ſmall marble pyramid thirty foot 
high, with figures carv'd all about it, 
and behind it another Pagod with ſe— 
veral idols. About it were the apart- 
ments of two hundred Bonzes, who live 
on the revenues of the Pagod. 


The Chin-yve, or Chineſe new year, Ching 
begins with the new moon that fallsyear. 


next to the gth of February, or the 
15th degree of Aquarius, which di- 
vides . into two equal parts the ſpace 
between two points in the equinox, 
and ſolſtice ; and on that day accord- 
ing to them, the ſun enters a ſign they 
call Lie-chiun, or the reſurrection of 
the ſpring. They reckon twelve lu- 
nar months, one calPd little of twen- 
ty eight days, and the other great 
of thirty, and every fifth year they 
make an Intercalar year, adding all the 
days loſt in the former, ſo that they 
come even with the ſun, or ſolar year. 
The weeks they divide like us, accord- 
ing to the number of the planets, to 
each of which they aſſign four of their 
conſtellations, one a day, fo that after 
four times ſeven, they return to the firſt, 
They reckon the day from midnight 
to midnight, dividing it not into twenty 
four hours as is done among us, but 
only into twelve equal parts, and all 
theſe, that is, the whole natural day is 
divided into an hundred parts, and each 
of thoſe parts again into an hundred mi- 
nutes, ſo that ten thouſand of theſe make 
a day. Then as for their hours they do 
not count them by numbers, one, two, 
three, but by names and characters pro- 
per to each of them; whereof three 
are much obſerv'd and eſteem'd very 
myſterious, by reaſon of the poſition of 
the heavens that muſt anſwer to them. 
The firſt is the moment of midnight, 
for then they ſay the heaven was crea- 
ted ; then the ſecond, becauſe then they 
ſay the earth had its being and form ; 
and in the third, man. 
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ty paces each, which reduced to 1[talianGemerit 
in all five thouſand three hundred and miles, make a thouſand four hundred 6 
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maſters of the families pay it to their 
anceſtors z touching the ground three 
times with their forehead before their 
tabler, that 1s, the fathers, grandfa- 
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1697- China, on the 3d of February, being Fri- 
CY VV day, whereupon the miſſioners thought 


This time the new year fell out in 


Prepara- 


tions a- 


fit to diſpenſe with the Chineſe chriſti- 


gainſt the ans eating of fleſh, as allo on Saturday 
new year. following, elſe they would have taken 


Ceremo- 


leave. This diſpenſation rais'd new 
diſputes between the biſhop of Macao, 
and French vicars apoſtolick; for he 
having ſent the diſpenſation, to exer- 
ciſe this act of juriſdiction, the vicars 
anſwer'd they had no need of it, being 
ſufficiently authoriz'd from the ſee apo- 
ſtolick. Tueſday the 31ſt, I took m 
leaſure about the city, which was al 
umptuouſly adorn'd, and reſounding 
with joy; the courts being ſhut, and the 
imperial ſeal lock'd up ſeveral days before 
to give way to the feſtival. There is 
no certain day perfix*d, either for ſhut- 
ting up, or opening the courts and ſeal, 
but they are appointed from court, 
with the direction of the aſtrologers ; 
that the emperor may begin again to 
reign on the new year, in a happy day, 
and hour. That year 1696, they were 
ſhut up on the 22d of January in the 
evening. It is very dangerous to tra- 
vel, during thoſe days, becauſe there is 
no adminiſtration of juſtice, all thieves 
and robbers going abroad then, upon 
the ſecurity that they cannot be preſent- 
ly puniſh'd. But in the ſtreets, the 
guards are then doubled to catch thieves 
whoſe puniſhment is deferr'd till the 
opening of the courts. The pooreſt 
wretch puts on new cloaths at the new 
year, new papers his widows, and walls ; 
renews the epitaphs, and inſcriptions 
about his 3 and is ſure to lay in 
a ſtock of wine, and proviſions to feaſt 
with his friends. 

Wedneſday iſt of February, I went at 


nies of the night, to ſee the illuminations all about 
new Year: the city. Thurſday the 2d, being the laſt 


day of the year, an the ſolemnity of 
the new * to 5 leave of the old. 
The celebration is as follows. At night 
in all houſes, the ſons kneel ore 
their parents, the younger brothers be- 
fore the elder, the ſervants before their 
maſters, touching the ground with their 
heads, and perform the ceremonies' ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the country, 
mention'd in another place. The wo- 
men do the ſame among themſelves ; 
for in China, it is ſo ftritly forbid to 
converſe with women, that the father- 
in-law, muſt never ſee his daughter- 
in-law, if they are of quality, and goes 
only upon this day, with her ſon to 
perform this duty. But before they re- 
quire this duty of their children, the 


thers, and great grandfathers, and burn- 
ing ſweets before it. Friday the 3d, in 
the morning long before day, the moſt 
ſuperſtitious of them, went to thoſe 
Pagods they had a devotion for, to 
touch the ground with their foreheads, 
and burn ſweets, and of thoſe coils, 
made of the barks of trees bruiz'd, we 
have given an account elſewhere, After 
which they uſe to pay viſits to their 
friends, which is ſufficiently perform'd 
by leaving it writteh on a piece of red 
paper, that they were there to wait on 
them; and this is done to fave the trou- 
ble of compliments when they meet. 
But kindred and ſpecial friends fee one 
another; and no man in their viſits can 
avoid drinking three cups of liquor made 
of rice, and thus he who has many re- 
lations, and friends, tho' he goes from 
home never ſo grave, returns light head- 
ed and reeling. I fay grave, becauſe on 
theſe days, the Chineſe go like ſo many 
religious men, in a very ſtay'd poſture, 
being of opinion that if they laugh, 
weep, play, or commit any other light 
action, they ſhall be inclin'd to do the 
ſame all the year after. In ſhort, this 
beginning of the new year, is celebra- 
ted with reciprocal viſits, eating, drink- 
ing, and rejoicing ; a troubleſome noiſe 
of Chineſe drums, and other inſtruments 
reſounding for three whole days; be- 
ſides fireworks, whereof we ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter. Abundance of money is 
ſpent in powder, and paper, as well to 
be us'd in the houſes, as to burn in 
the Pagods, after the ſacrifice, and of- 
fering of fleſh, fowls, and fruit, which 
they afterwards carry home to eat with 
their friends. 

The ſame 3d day in the morning be- 
times, TI went to ſee a very inconſidera- 
ble thing in my fancy, but very great 
in the opinion of the Chineſe. Going 
out at the gate of Lauchin on the eaſt 
ſide, I faw a vaſt great cow, made of 
colour'd clay, hemm'd in by a multi- 
tude of Chineſe, who beating it to pie- 
ces with long poles, wherein conſiſts 
the ſport, went to logger-heads, about 
who ſhould get the little calves made of 
the ſame ſtuff, which were in the cows 
belly. This they do in remembrance of 
an antient emperor of theirs, whom 
the multitude believes to have been con- 
verted into a cow, which was good only 


for the plough. They told me they after- $uperſti- 
terwards preſented the calves to great tious pra- 
men ctices. 
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men for a good new years gift. At my 
return, I went in to fee two very large 
Pagods, the firſt erected in honour of 
Chianlaoye, a deity, for whoſe ſervice 
there are always horſes ſtanding ready 
before the temple gates, becauſe they 
ſay he would ride a thouſand leagues a 
day, on them, There are alſo about 
the courts, ſeveral ſtatues in ſundry hor- 
rid ſhapes. At the upper end of the 
Pagod is the aforeſaid idol, Chianlaoye 
fitting, with a thing like a diadem on 
his head. I found many idolaters of- 
fering meat ready dreſs'd, and fruit; 
burning ſweets, and paper to be con- 
verted into gold and filver, to ſerve 


the dead. Others took a piece of ſtick, 


flit through the middle, and flung both 
pieces up into the air. If one or both 
of them fell to the ground with the flat 
ſide, that had been cleft through, up- 
wards, it was counted a good omen, and 
a ſign the idol was pleas'd with them; 
but if the bark of both was upwards, 
that was a very ill ſign. But they threw 
them up ſo often, that at laſt the ſticks 
muſt needs fall as they would have them. 
Others rolling about great faggots, 
drew out a ſtick to know their good, 
or ill fortune, and this they repeated 
till they drew one that was fortunate. 
The other Pagod was near the palace, 
which formerly belong'd to the petty 
king, but at prefent to the Tartar ge- 
neral. It is divided into three parts, 
one within another; in the firſt, I faw 
three idols in the nich, bare-headed, 
and other great ſtatues on the ground. 
In the ſecond there were alſo three idols 
in the nich, and four by their ſides on 
the ground. In the third, there were 
five horrid figures upon the ground, 
and one great idol of a gold colour, 
and another little one in the niche. In 
my way home, I met a number of Man- 
darines in chairs, and on horſe- back, 
moſt richly clad, with the enſigns of 
their employ ments and degrees embroi- 
der'd on their garments. They were 
going to pay the uſual adoration in the 
Pagods. Saturday the 4th, thoſe who had 
received the compliments of the new 
year, were employ'd in returning the 
viſits, either in perſon, or with the red 
paper, according to the cuſtom of the 
country. This is to be underſtood of 
inferiour Mandarines ; for the five great 
ones receive them, and make the return 
by petty Mandarines, or other officers 
of their courts; and only vifit one an- 
other perſonally. Theſe five principal 
miniſters of Canton, are the Fuyen, or 
vice- roy; the Puchienſu, or receiver ge- 
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neral, of all the taxes of the province; Gems 
the Zian-chyun, or general of the Tar- 1697. 
tar troops, and two aſſociates of his, OW 


calPd Tutun, nam'd the right and left 
arm of his body, and theſe are of equal 
authority z being carried in a chair by 
eight men, with the Ch:ne/e drum before 
them, beaten with thirteen {ſtrokes fol- 
lowing. Sunday the 5th, I went to the 
church of the Spaniſh Franciſcans, whi- 
ther abundance of Chineſe chriſtians re- 
ſorted to perform their devotions. Mon- 
day the 6th, a Chineſe merchant invited 
me to his houſe z but gave me my din- 
ner too early, according to their cuſtom, 
There were on the table, at leaſt twen- 
ty little diſhes with ſeveral ſorts of fruit 
and ſweetmeats and others with chic- 


kens, and ſwines fleſh. I ſaw nothing Feſtival 
worth mentioning the following days, of lant- 
till Monday the 13th, when I went about horns. 


to ſee the preparations for the feaſt of 
the lanthorns made throughout the city, 
as being one of the chief feſtivals of the 
Chineſe, and to ſay the truth, I met 
with wonderful inventions. The Chine/e 
give the following account of its origi- 
nal. They fay, that not long after the 
erecting of their empire, a Mandarine 
much belov'd of the people for his vir- 
tue, loſt a daughter he doated on, upon 
the bank of a river; and going along 
the ſhore to look for her, all people 
follow'd him weeping, with lighted 
torches and lanthorns; but tho? he ſought 
for her a Jong time in all places about 
the bank (much as Ceres did her daugh- 
ter Proſerpine) yet ſhe was never found, 
The learned in their books, aſſign an- 
other original ; which is, that three thou- 
ſand five hundred years ſince, in the 
reign of the laſt king of the family Ha, 
whoſe name was Kie, a cruel man, and 
wholly given up to ſenſuality 3 he be- 
ing one day with his beſt beloved 
queen, lamented that the pleaſures of 
this life, were not laſting ; that few 
liv'd an hundred years; that time be- 
ing ſo ſwift, he could not ſatiate him- 
ſelf with thoſe pleaſures, he ſo dearly 
lov'd, and in ſhort he reflected upon 
nature as unkind, and cruel. The queen 
ſeeing him ſo diſturb'd, ſaid. I know 
ſuch a way to prolong time, as will ſa- 
tisfy you. Make a Month a day, and 
a Near a Month, and thus the Years, 
Months, and Days will be ſo long, that 
living ten Years, you will have the Plea- 
ſure and Satisfaftion of an bundred. 
Therefore ſhe perſuaded the fooliſh ſen- 
ſual emperor, to build a palace without 
windows, that no light might - come 
in. Then ſhe caus'd it to be accord 
wat 
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with gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, and 


* rich moveables, brought in a number 


of boys, and beatiful girls, all naked, 
and in fine, bury'd her ſelf, and her 
huſband there alive; without any light 
but that of an infinite number of flam- 
beaux, and lanthorns, inſtead of the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars. There the em- 

ror Kie continu'd a whole year with 
is leud queen, giving himſelf up to all 
forts of luſtful pleaſures ; forgetting 
time, heaven, and every thing elſe, even 
their court and empire, and framing to 
themſelves new times and new heavens 
in their own conceit. His ſubjects pro- 
vok'd by theſe extravagancies, and his 
cruelty, revolted, and ſet up in his place 
Chim-tam, head of a new family. At- 
ter Kie's death, they deſtroy'd his pa- 
lace, and repeal'd all his ordinances, ex- 
cept the invention of flambeaux and 
lanthorns, which they preſerv'd to cele- 
brate the feſtival, They tell further, 
that about two thouſand years after that, 
another emperor of the renth family 
call'd Tam, had ſuch faith in a jugler 
of the ſect of Tagu (whoſe profeſſion 
it is to impoſe on the world with chi- 
mical operations, promiſing endleſs gold 
and filver, a life almoſt everlaſting, 
and in a moment to remove mountains) 
that one day he told me, he had a mind 
to ſee the lanthorns lighted in the city 
Yam-cheu, in the province of Nanking, 
which were the fineſt and moſt applaud- 
ed throughout the empire; and the fe- 
ſtival was the next night. The conju- 
rer anſwer'd, he would carry him thi- 
ther to ſee the lanthorns, and bring him 
back again the ſame night, at his eaſe, 
and without the leaſt trouble. In ef- 
fect, ſoon after there appear'd chariots 
and thrones in the air, made of clouds, 
which ſeem'd to be ſwiftly drawn by 
ſwans; and the king and queen mount- 
ing them with a great number of ladies; 
and muſicians belonging to the palace, 
came to Yam-cheu in the twinkling of 
an eye, the clouds ſpreading and co- 


vering the whole city. The king ſaw 


the lanthorns, and to requite the citi- 
zens for the pleaſure he had taken in 
their city, he caus'd his muſick to play, 
and then return'd to his palace in a mo- 
ment. A month after an expreſs came 
according to cuſtom from that city, 
mentioning what had been there ſeen 
on the lanthorn night. Laſtly, they 
ſay, that five hundred years after, there 
was a king of the family Sum, who us'd 
every year at that time to ſhew himſelf 
familiarly to all the lords, and great 
men, with the doors open, affording 


them the ſatisfaction of enjoying the ſight 
of the fine lanthorns, and fireworks, and 
the hearing of the charming muſick he 
had in his palace. 

Thurſday the 14th of February, and 
the 12th of the Chineſe moon, I went at 
night about the city of Canton to ſee 
this rejoicing. In every quarter of it, 
or ward, was ſet up ſome figure of 
their idols, about which there were ſe- 
veral perſons diſguis'd, ſome like wo- 
men, and ſome otherwiſe, with prepo- 
ſterous habits and maſks, and ſeveral 
inſtruments in their hands. In theſe 
ſhapes they went about the town upon 
aſſes, or a-foot (as is us'd in the car- 
naval in Italy) with a long proceſſion 
before them of lanthorns on long poles. 
They were made either of paper, or of 
taffeta of ſeveral colours, and in the 
ſhape of ſeveral creatures, as fiſhes, 
dogs, horſes, lions, and the like, which 
with the light were very pleaſant to be- 
hold; all this attended with noiſy in- 
ſtruments of btaſs and drums. The beſt 
of it was that ſome went naked to act 
their parts more to the life. But the 
prime part of this ſolemnity is to be 


ſeen in the Pagods, and the palaces of Noble 
great lords, where there are lanthorns lanthor, 


that coſt fifteen, or twenty piſtoles, and 
in thoſe of the vice-roys and princes, 
they are not worth leſs than an hundred, 
two hundred, and three hundred crowns. 
They are hung up in the ſtatelieſt halls, 
by reaſon of their greatneſs, for there 
are ſome twenty cubits diameter, or 
more. Within them is a vaſt number 
of lamps and candles, whoſe light ſets 
off the painting, and the ſmoke gives 
life to the figures, which with wonder- 
ful art run round, leap, and go up and 
down within the lanthorn. There are 
to be ſeen horſes galloping, carts drawn, 
men at work on the land; ſhips under 
ſail, Mandarines and princes going in 
and out with numerous trains; armies 
marching ; plays acting; dancing, and 
other ſports with ſeveral motions. The 
. go about all night enjoying 
theſe ſights, play ing on inſtruments, in 
companies made up of families and 
friends. There is no houſe rich or 
poor, but that night has its lanthorn 
either in a court, hall, or window. There 
are allo puppet-ſhews, and others by 
ſhadows made to appear upon fine and 
tranſparent white ſilk, wonderfully re- 
preſenting kings, queens, commanders, 
ſoldiers, buffoons, and other things 
proper for the ſtage. The wonder 1s 
to ſee them expreſs weeping, joy, an- 
ger, and other paſſions, with as 2 
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CHAP. IV. 


Atten- 
dance of 
the vicar 
of two 
provinces. 


eaſe as they make all the figures move. 
Neat the Pagods, beſides the aforeſaid 
figures and ſhows, there are ſeveral ar- 
ches cover'd with filk, with variety of 
painting, which the light within ſhews 
pleaſant and diverting. In ſhort, upon 
this occaſion there are ſeveral millions 
ſpent throughout the empire, as well in 
colour'd paper to adorn the houſes, as 
ro burn, make fireworks, and lanthorns. 
Methinks if it were poſſible to ſee all the 
empire at one caſt of an eye from ſome 
high place, it would appear all in a flame, 
like one mighty fire; there being no 
man either in city or country, or on 
the rivers, but has his painted lanthorn, 
and all of them made after ſeveral man- 
ners, and that has not fireworks repre- 
ſenting ſeveral creatures. I know no 


Of CHINA 


nation in the world that can compare Geuerrr 


with the Chineſe in this particular of 1697. 
LAW 


making fireworks; for they have been 
known to make a whole bower of red 
grapes, which all burnt without being 
conſum'd ; but on the contrary the body 
of the vine, the branches, leaves, bun- 
ches, and the very ſtones, all at once 
burning, appear'd in their proper colours, 
either red, green, or otherwiſe ; ſo that 
to the beholders they ſeem'd rather real 
than counterfeit. But the moſt ſtupen- 
dious thing is to ſee, that the fire, which 
is ſo active and fierce an element, ſhould 
operate ſo ſlowly, as if it had loſt its 
own nature, to obey art; and ſerv'd 
only to ſhew the bower without burn- 
ing it. 


KAR . 


Deſeribing the public Attendance of the Leamquam Tſunto, or Vicar of taco 
Provinces, and other remarkable Things in Kuan-cheu, or Canton. 


We the 15th of February, 
and 13th day of the Chineſe new 


year, I went to ſee the T/unto, who was 
then at Canton, about buſineſs of his 
employment. Before he came out of 
his palace (which had belong'd to the 
petty king of Canton) three chambers 
were fir'd to give the people notice of 
his coming, and then he ſet out attend- 
ed as follows. 


A. Chineſe drums on which they give 
thirteen ſtrokes following. 
B. 1. A Tablet with the ſign deno- 
ting the civil magiſtrate. 

C. 2. A Tablet denoting his martial 

wer. 

D. 3. A Tablet commanding ſilence. 

E. 4. A Tablet to command all to 
clear the way. 

F. Banners. 

G. Several employ ments, and offices 
the miniſters hold. 

H. Gilt ſtaves. 

7. The dragon, the emperor's device. 

L. Domeſticks and ſervants. 

M. Executioners and catchpoles. 

N. An umbrello. 

O. Aſſiſtants to the executioners. 

P. One that carries the imperial ſeal 
on his back in a purſe. 

9. Another who carries the commiſ- 
ſion. | | 

R. The Tſunto in an open chair, car- 
ry'd by eight men. 

S. An umbrello of another ſort. 

Vor. IV, 


T. The firſt guards. 

U. The ſecond guards. 

X. A Troop of Tartar horſe. 

Y. Chineſe women that come to ſee 
the cavalcade. 

Z. Tartar women. 


See Cut Numb. IIl. Pag. 389. 
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After dinner I went to the top of a An odd 


hill to ſee the preparations, made in a ſtructure. 


houſe, where the vice-roy and ſome 
principal Mandarines were to be enter- 
tain'd at night. It had been built by 
a Mandarine within the old city call'd 
Lauchin, and conſiſted of one large room 
or hall ſupported by abundance of fine 
wooden pillars. Over it was another 
like it; both of them were ſpacious, 


but not beautiful; and therefore only 


afforded a noble proſpect, becauſe they 
diſcover'd all the city. In the upper 
hall was a Pagod with ſeveral idols; 
with many of their religious men call'd 
Taozu about them. In the firſt the ta- 
bles were cover'd plentifully enough to 
entertain the Fuyen, or vice-roy. About 
the wall there were cupboards, cabinets, 
and other things of rich China and Ja- 
pan varniſh'd with abundance of figures. 
Having ſeen what was there I came 
down from the hill. At the foot of it 
T went in to ſee a convenant of women 


Bonzes. The good women gave me Tea, 


and carry*d me to ſee the Pagod and their 
monaſtery. The night following there 


Ggges was 
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GzmeLu was publick rejoycing throughout the 
1697. city with lanthorns, and other ſuperſti- 
tious follies. 
Sunday the 19th, there was a great re- 
dance of ſort of Chineſe chriſtians to the church of 


Atten- 


a mean 


bride. 


A fune- 


ral. 


the Spaniſh Franciſcans. Monday the 
20th, being counted a fortunenate day, 
a great many couple were marry'd. As 
I ood before the houſe, I ſaw a bride 
go by: Before her went fix women, 
with as many Chineſe boxes handſomly 
gilt and varniſh'd, in which they carry'd 
the preſents coyer'd. Then follow'd 
about twenty muſicians with ſeveral in- 
ſtruments, and ſeveral banners of painted 
paper, upon long ſtaves. Then came 
the bride in a cloſe chair, richly adorn'd 
with ſilk curiouſly wrought, and after 
her four relations that attended her. Ten 
porters carry'd as many cheſts with the 
goods, the bride being of mean paren- 
tage. The bridegroom waited at home, 
with his kindred, to receive her at his 
door. 

Wedneſday the 22d, I ſaw a ſtately fu- 
neral. F ir went twelve paper banners, 
ſtatues, and other things, hanging at 
long poles ; then about twenty muſicians, 
and ſix boxes for burning of ſweets, and 
to carry preſents to the Bonzes. Next 
follow'd ſeven great umbrello's with cur- 
tains about them, and many Bonzes with 
their copes, attending the dead body. 
The proceſſion was clos'd by about an 
hundred Chineſe, with each a cord in his 
hand, of thoſe they make of the bark of 
trees pounded, which burn gently. A- 
mong them were the neareſt relations, clad 
in ſackcloth, with their bodies bowing. 


The Jan- Friday the 24th, thinking it a proper 


to's pa- 
lace. 


day to ſee part of the Tſunto's palace, 
becauſe of the viſits made him by all the 
Mandarines of the city, and country, 
as their ſuperior in civil and military 
affairs, he being captain general and 
vicar of the provinces of Canton and 
Kiang/i, I went thither betimes. The 
firſt, court was a muſket ſhot and a half 
long, and proportionably in breadth, 
where there were abundance of ſoldiers 
in tents. From two long Poles fix'd 
up. there, hung two ſquare yellow ban- 
ners, with characters on them; after 
the ſame manner as they are in the vice- 
roy's court. At the entrance of the 
ſecond court there were ſeveral officers, 
and among the reſt forty in beautiful 
filk garments, on which ſome had a 
bird, ſome a lion, ſome a tyger, or 
other things embroider'd. Being in 
this ſecond court, which is half a mus- 
ſtet ſhot ſquare, and going on to the 
third door, I met the guards, who 


ATI, oyage round the I orld. 


would not permit me to go any further; 
but from thence I look*d into the third 
and fourth courts, as big as the ſecond, 
at the end whereof was the hall to give 
audience, well enough adorn'd. Having 
ſtay'd there an hour, I ſaw the Fuyen, 
or vice-roy, the Zanchyun, and other 
Mandarines take their leaves; the T/un- 
to, who was an old man, but of a comely 
preſence, and clad after the Tartar fa- 
ſhion, waiting on them to the fourth 
door with much reſpect, and civility ; 
then I obſerv*d they went to the third 
gate upon a handſome cauſeway that di- 
vides the court, and there they reitera- 
ted their compliments. The vice-roy's 
train was more numerous than the Zan- 
chyun's; for there went firſt ſixteen ban- 
ners; then as many tablets, on which 
were written the 12 and privi- 
leges of his dignity; then umbrello's; 
thirty ſoldiers a horſeback ; above fifty 
inferior officers, executioners, and hang- 
men, with ſtaves, chains, and wands in 
their hands, after whom came he in a 
chair carry*d by eight men. They faid 
the T/unto, and two Tagins (Ta ſignifies 
great, and Gin a man in the Chineſe 
tongue) were come by the emperor's or- 
der to review the troops in the province 
that 1s, to fill their purſes. 


After dinner I faw another nuptial Another 
ſolemnity. Firſt of all there were car- wedding. 


ry'd twenty great lanthorns hanging at 
poles, but they had no lighted candles in 
them, Next came a quantity of preſents 
of ſeveral ſorts, and twelve women with 
gifts, then other lanthorns carry'd b 
young lads, ſeveral curioſities in fi! 
and paper, and laſtly the bride in a fine 
cover'd chair. 


Saturday the 25th, as I paſs'd before ofpunit 
the court of the Quancheuſu, that is, the ments, 


governor of the city, I perceiv'd they 
were beating a poor wretch, and asking 
the cauſe of it they told me, he was 
baſtinado'd for another man's crime; 
it being the cuſtom for a guilty perſon, 
condemn'd to receive ſo many ſtrokes, 
to find one for money to take them for 
him; uſing this cruelty towards himſelf 
to reheve his poverty. But the execu- 
tioner and goaler muſt be brib'd to con- 
ſent to the exchange. Father Auguſtin, 
ſuperior of the houſe where I lay, told 
me, this abuſe. had been carry'd fo far 
of late years, that ſome thieves having 
bees 2 to death, their friends, 
wading ſome poor wretches the 

ſhould 7 ſo 1 ſtrokes for 
price agreed on, with the conſent of the 
goaler, whom they had brib'd, got the 
condemn'd. perſons out of priſon ; wo 

| chole 
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thoſe miſerable fellows were afterwards 
put to death by the Mandarine as ha- 
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under ſevere penalties, to fell beef, pork, Geert: 
fowl, eggs, or the like, but only herbs, 1697. 


ving taken on them the names and crimes 
of the real malefactors. This villany 
being afterwards detected, the contrivers 
of it were puniſh'd with death. 

Monday the 27th, the governor of the 
city proclaim'd a faſt for fifteen days, 
to obtain rain of heaven to produce the 
rice, for there was a great drought. 
The beſt of it was, that they made even 
the chriſtians faſt by force, and keep 
lent in ſhrovetide 3 it being prohibited 


and grain. Theſe faſts are proclaim'd 
moſt years in all cities where there wants 
rain; and they endeavour to obtain it 
with prayers and proceſſions, and light- 
ing abundance of candles in their Pagods, 
and burning gilt and ſilver'd paper. If 
it does not rain in a fortnight, the faſt 
is proclaim'd for as long again. Tueſda 
and Wedneſday the 28th, and 29th, I 
prepar'd for my return towards Europe, 
and bought ſome curioſities. 


RNA. 
The Author's ſhort Voyage to Macao. 


Eing reſolv'd to go for Manila, 
aboard the Spaniſh veſſel then riding 
at Macao, I thought fit to wait on the 
captain of it to ask his conſent, and 
accordingly order'd my affairs for that 
ſhort voyage. Saturday the 3d of March, 
I ſail'd late aboard a Chiampan, or great 
boat that carry'd the ſilks the Span 
merchants had brought to Macao, and 
made little way, as we did alſo on Sun- 
day the 4th, the wind being contrary, ſo 
that we could ſcarce come in ſight of the 
town of Sciunte, where the Spaniſh Fran- 
ciſcans have a houſe and church; and 
the ſame wind continuing on Monday, 
we could not get beyond the town of 
Aonſon. Tueſday the 6th, the idolatrous 
ſailors prepar'd for their ſacrifice, The 
wicked pilot play'd the part of a prieſt, 
under an umbrello, that the idolatrous 
ceremony might be the more decent, or 
rather more deteſtable. The meat was 
ſet upon a table in Chineſe diſhes, viz. 
boil'd pork, fiſh, and ſugar-canes cut in 
ſmall bits with wine. Firſt he ſtruck his 
head againſt the ground ſeveral times 
holding his hands together, and the drum 
beating; then he began to mutter ſome 
words; and laſtly, he pour'd a little 
wine on the meat, and, according to 
cuſtom, burnt colour'd papers. After- 
wards the meat and wine was diſtributed 
among the idolaters; which they gree- 
dily devour'd, vainly | imagining them- 
ſelves to be bleſs'd by it. This prophane 
action could not but produce an unhap- 
py effect. One or two Chiampans of 
robbers that were in the iſland came up 
to us. Our men thinking they had been 
guards of the canal receiv'd them as 
friends, faluting them with their drum. 
The robbers return'd the civility lifting 
their hands on high, in token of friend- 


ſhip; then making up under the ſtern 
of our boat, aſking whether we had any 
falt, they laid us aboard. We hereupon 
beginning to ſuſpect them, laid hold of 
our arms, and fir'd two piſtols to fright 
them. Being meer cowards they pre- 
ſently fell off in a fright; and went to 
take up a ſpy or centinel they had left 
on the higheſt part of the iſland. After- 
wards both the Chiampans drew into the 
privateſt part of the iſland, fearing leſt 
the Mandarine of the white houſe up- 
on information ſhould ſend after them. 
Whilſt we ſtood upon our guard againſt 
the robbers, I could not fave my ſelf 
from the knavery of our own ſailors ; 
who making uſe of their time, in the 
height of the hurry, ſtole a little watch 
I carry*d for father Philip Fieſchi. The 
Chineſe ſailors would have caſt anchor in 
ſight of the pitates, upon pretence that 
it was ebb, and there was not water 
enough to go on; but being requir'd to 
go on as far as the white houſe, that we 
might be out of the danger above-men- 
tion'd, and the pilot obſtinately refuſing 
to go any further, he had ſome ſtrokes 
given him, and then laughing hoiſted 
both his ſails. We came to Macao be- 
fore noon, where I was again courte- 
ouſly entertain'd by father 70% of the 
conception, prior of the monaſtery of 
St. Auguſtin, as I had been at my firſt 
coming thither, and that night being 
Shrove-Tueſday, we had an excellent ſup- 
per aboard the Spaniſh veſſel, all the 
Spaniſh merchants being there. The fol- 
lowing days were ſpent in devotion, 
which is great there, and the churches 
much frequented by men and women. 
The womens apparel there 1s ſtrange, 
the whole conſiſting of two pieces of 
ſilk, without the help of taylor, ſcizars, 

or 
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other covers the head and breaſt, the 
legs being left out with no other ſtoc- 
kings than nature provided, and the feet 
with a ſort of ſlippers. This habit, tho? 
not convenient, is very modeſt, But 
the ladies are better, and more decent- 
ly clad, They generally go in wooden 
chairs gilt, and cloſe on all ſides, ſitting 
after the Turkiſh faſhion, with their legs 
a-croſs, the lowneſs of the chair not al- 
lowing them to ſit any other way. They 
are carry'd like cages, hanging by an 
iron ring faſtned to the top, through 
which they run a coltſtaff. The men 
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GL or needle. One they wrap about their 
1697- waſte, and ſerves for a petticoat; the 


wear long breeches down to their an- 
cles, ſo that they look like ſo many ſhag- 
gy dogs. The condition of the poor 
Portugueſe of Macao 1s very deplorable, 
for want of trade, eſpecially among the 
meaner fort, Whilſt the trade with 
Japan flouriſh'd, the citizens were able 
to pave their ſtreets with filver ; but 
that ceaſing they were reduced to the 
poverty they now labour under. Tho? 
the veſſel was ſmall, captain Baſarte ve- 
ry generouſly gave me my paſlage to 
Manila; and therefore having no other 
buſineſs at Macao, I took my leave of 
my friends, to return to Canton for my 


equipage, 


CHAP. VI. 
The Author's Return to Canton another Way. 


Hs hir'd a chair for eight hun- 
dred and fifty Chiappas, I ſet for- 
ward upon Saturday 1oth, before noon, 
paſs'd firſt by Caſa- Blanca, or white 
houſe, a little town, and the reſidence of 
a ſmall Mandarine, and at night came 
to the village of Juma, having travell'd 
eighteen miles. I found a bad lodging, 
and worſe ſupper in the inn, there being 
nothing to be had for money. Sunday 
the r1th, I ſet out with a Chineſe that 
fell into my company, and we travelPd 
through hills and mountains. The chair- 
men were ſo weak that they often reſted, 
which made me in pity to them walk 
a great part of the way. They were 
. like thoſe of 2 who 
carry'd me up a ſteep hill, without ever 
ſetting my foot to the ground. After 
noon we came to Aonſon, having travelFd 
eighteen miles more. I preſently went 
aboard the paſſage boat for a few Chiap- 
pas, ſet fail about ſun-ſet, and faild all 
night. Monday the 12th, the fair wind 
continuing we paſs'd by 8ciunte. In this 
channel, tho? it be freſh water, an infi- 
nite quantity of oyſters is taken; ſo 
large, that the fleſh of ſome of them 
weigh a pound; but generally half a 
pound; but the taſte is not ſo delicious 
as ours. The Chineſe uſe the ſhells in 
building, as if they were ſtones; and 
the Portugueſe work them ſo thin that 
they ſerve inſtead of glaſs in their win- 
dows. Tueſday the 13th, we arriv'd at 
Canton, and I return'd to my uſual abode 
at the Spaniſh Franciſcans. Wedneſday 
the 14th, as I was going to the painter 
that was at work for me, I met a pro- 


ceſſion of Tauzu-Bonzes going to a fu- 
neral in their copes adorn'd with gold. 
Before them were carry'd ſeveral um- 
brello's, idols on biers, filk banners, 
and others of painted paper, perfumes, 
and other things. Thurſday the 15th, I 
ſaw the PFuyen, or vice-roy ſet out with 
a noble train of two hundred great boats 
finely gilt and painted, belonging to 
himſelf and the Mandarines that bore him 
company as far as Fuſcian, He was go- 
ing thither to provide for the ſecurity 
of a third part of his province, where 
ſome mutiny or invaſion of robbers was 
fear'd. The emperor had order'd that 
for the better fecuring of the province, 
it ſhould be divided among three ; one 
part to the vice- roy; another to the Tita, 
or general of the forces; and the third 
to the Tſunto ; and every one of them 
to be accountable for what ſhould ha 
pen within his diviſion. Friday 16th, 
the little Mandarine of Tunlan (which 
ſignifies of the eaſt ſhore) ſet out by the 
vice-roy*s order, to compoſe the diffe- 
rence between the people of that ſmall 
town and the Spaniſb Abare pg who 
having purchas'd the rr to build a 
little church for the uſe of the chriſtians 
of the place, had their work obſtructed 
by choſe people, who fancy'd they ſhould 
all die if the church were built; becauſe 
it would take away their Fuen-Scivy (that 
is, wind and water,) or good luck, as 
has been mention'd before. Being re- 
ſolv'd ro depart, I took leave of all 
the fathers, and return'd thanks to the 
Franciſcans for having entertain'd me 
ſeveral months in their houſe. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 
The Author's return to Macao. 


Aving provided all things for m 

voyage, I put my goods and black 
aboard the veſſel on Tueſday the 20th, 
and went thither my felt after dinner. 
Tho? we were under fail all the reſt of 
that day, and the following night, yet 
we made but little way. Wedneſday the 
21ſt, we paſs'd by the town of Sciunte, 
and advanc'd conſiderably in the night. 
Thurſday the 22d, the wind being con- 
trary we made but little way. Friday 
the 23d, the ſame pilot made ſuch a fa- 
crifice, and with the ſame ceremonies as 
was mention'd before. He would not 
have us make water over that ſide of 
the boat which was reſerv'd for that ſu- 
perſtition. Coming to Macao betimes, 
the cuſtom-houſe officers ſearch'd the 
cheſts of ſilks, and weigh'd as well thoſe 
that had gold in them, as the plain, 
wrought or unwrought, but they did not 
all pay alike. The duty is inconſidera- 
ble, that is, one, or one and a half per 
cent. The prior of St. Auguſtin lodg'd 
me. The following days I ſpent in 
viſiting the captain of the veſſel I was 
to go in, and ſome churches, and 
among the reſt, the college of St. Paul, 
where there is part of the arm of St. 
Francis Aaverius, from the elbow to the 
ſhoulder, the reſt with the hand being 
at Rome, in the profeſs'd houſe of the 
Feſuits, Wedneſday the 28th, I went up 
to ſee the fort on the north ſide, bur 
when I came thither, the captain that 
was upon guard would not ſuffer me 
to go in; whereof making my com- 
plaint to ſome Portugueſe, they deſir'd 


me not to look upon it, as proceeding G,,., 
from jealouſy, but prudence, this being 1697. 
done, that none might ſee what a wretch- TW 


ed condition the guns were in, which 
beſides that they were few were all diſ- 
mounted, by reaſon of the poverty of 
the city. So that I cannot perceive up- 
on what grounds father John Joſeph of 


St. Tereſa ſays, the city of Macao is Hilt. of 


: 3 
vaſtly rich, and that upon the corona an 


1. pag. 19. 


tion of king John the fourth, it ſent 
him a conſiderable preſent of ready mo- 
ney, and two hundred pieces of braſs 
cannon. The good father was ſo fond 
of cannon, that he would ſay any thing 
for it. I never heard a more extra- 
vagant romance, than when he tells us, 
that when the Portugueſe took Malaca 
from the Indians, there were found in 
it three thouſand pieces of braſs cannon ; 
whereas 'tis well known that number 
cannot be found in many conſiderable 
ſtrong holds in Europe put together; and 
that Malaca is no other than a ſmall 
village, made up of little houſes, with 
mud walls, or at beſt of timber, and 
cover'd with palm- tree leaves, and the 
caſtle ſo ſmall, that it could not hold 
ſo many pieces of cannon, tho' they 
had been laid one * another. Per- 
haps the two hundred pieces Macao ſent 
the king of Portugal were taken out of 
theſe three thouſand, which could never 
be found throughout all India, either 
of braſs, or iron. The following days, 
I took leave of my friends, and pre- 
par'd for my voyage to Manila. 
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The Wreck of a ſmall Veſſel, and the wonderful eſcape, of fome of the Sailors 
| belonging to it. | 


822 the 31ſt, I took a boat to go 
0 ſee the green iſland, belonging to the 
fathers of the ſociety, and not above a 
mile diſtant from the city. It is a mile 
in compaſs, and tho? it be all a ſolid bar- 
ren rock, yet there is a convenient 
houſe in it, for the fathers to take their 
recreation, and about it ſome fruit- 
trees of Lichas, Longans, and Vivas, 
as alſo ſome few Plantans, and Ananas. 
In this iſland I found a brother, who told 
Vor. IV. 


me a ſtrange ſtory, which I had before 
heard from others, of a ſmall veſſel of 
the coaſt of Coromandel, aboard which, 
he himſelf had been a failor, In the 
year 1682, it faild from the city of 
Manila, and port of Cavite, with about 
ſixty perſons aboard, Portugueſe, Moors, 
and Gentiles. The pilot being ignorant 
of two banks, that lie off oppoſite to 
the iſlands of Calamins, run full upon 
one of them, where the ſhip ſplit, and 
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GemeLtithe goods were loſt. The Moors and 
1697. Gentiles attempting to get to a neigh- 


— 


bouring iſland, a ſtorm riſing, ſunk 
them, and the boat they went in. The 
reſt waiting till the weather grew calm, 
made up a cheſt of boards, the beſt 
they could, and in it went over by de- 
grees at ſeveral times to the iſland, 
which was not above two miles off, but 
finding no water in it, they remov'd 
to another, three miles from it; which 
they found as low as the other, you 
ſmall, and without wood or water, ſo 
that for four days they were forced to 
drink the blood of tortoiſes. At length 
neceſſity ſharpening their wits, the 


dug trenches in the iſland level wit 


the water; and what came into them, 
tho* blackiſh they drank for want of 
better. In the mean while, providence, 
which never forſakes any body, fed 
them with tortoiſes; for they coming 
to lay their eggs, as they do for fix 
months continually, they kilPd ſuch a 
vaſt quantity, as ſerv'd to maintain them. 
When the ſeaſon of the tortoiſes was 
paſt, there reſorted to the iſland a fort 
of great ſea-fowls, calPd by the Spa- 
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bad. They therefore made a ſmall boar, 
or rather a cheſt of boards, caulking it 
with the cotton of a quilt they had, 
and inſtead of tar daubing it with tor- 
toiſes greaſe, They made ropes of cer- 
tain ſinews in the tortoiſes; and fails of 
the ſkins of the birds ſew'd together. 
In fine, they ſet out without a ſufficient 
proviſion of birds, and water, repo- 
ſing all their confidence in God's mercy, 
and at the end of eight days, arriv'd in 
the iſland of Hainan. Sixteen failors 
landing, for two had dy'd in the little 
iſland, the Chineſe fled, ſeeing them 
look like ghoſts, and ſo ſtrangely clad ; 
but having given an account of their 
misfortunes, the Mandarine of the iſland 
caus'd them to be recover'd and reſtor'd 
to their ſtrength with good proviſions, 
and then furniſh'd them with all neceſ- 
ſaries to return home. The Portugueſe 
coming to Macao, one of them found 
that his wife, believing him to be dead, 
had marry'd another husband; yet he 
took her again, and the other was for- 
ced to ſeek another, which perhaps was 
no great trouble to him. 


Book IV. 


Before I leave China, I am oblig'd, Pao 
ſince it comes here into my mind, to of tc ac- 
acquaint the reader; that the Chineſe £259 9 

i > the Dutch 
women are much wrong'd in their re- 


8 - = embaſlly 
putation by the author of the relation to Pet. 


niards, but more eſpecially by the Portu- 
gueſe, Paxaros-Bobos, or Paſſaros-Tolos, 
that is, fooliſh birds, to build their 
neſts; and theſe being very filly, as 


their name denotes, the men kill'd enough 
to ſerve them, with ſticks; and thus 
eighteen of them, that had got into 


the iſland fed ſix months in the year 


upon tortoiſes, and the reſt upon thoſe 
birds, whereof they laid up proviſion 
drying them in the ſun. They had no 
pots to boil them, but neceſſity taught 
them to make ſome of clay, but ſuch as 
would ſerve only once. Their cloaths 
being quite worn out in ſeven years they 
led this painful life, they flead the birds, 
and ſtiching the ſkins together with 
needles, and thread, made of ſmall 
palm-tree leaves, they made a ſhift to 
cover their nakedneſs. In winter they 
defended themſelves the beſt they could 
in caves they dug with their hands. 
During this time ſeveral ſhips ſail'd by, 
but, tho* they made all poſſible ſigns 
with fires to call them to their rehef, 
none ever would come to their aſſiſtance, 


perhaps, for fear of the ſands ; and thus 


their hopes always ended in grief. At 
length they reſolv'd to die, or put an 
web, to their miſeries; for the birds be- 
ing frighted came not in ſuch numbers 
as they had done at firſt ; and they were 
Ike ghoſts for want of fire and good 


food, and becauſe the water was very 


of the Dutch embaſly to Peking. In the 
firſt place he certainly dreamt that there 
were publick whores in China, and that 
they are carry'd about the towns on 
aſſes by thoſe that deal in them; and 
that they cry, Mbo will take her to him, 
as other things are cry'd about the 
ſtreets ; further adorning his book with 
the figure of ſuch a woman. To ſpeak 
the truth, I have not met with any ſuch 
piece of impudence in ſo many king- 
doms and empires, as I have ſeen, whe- 
ther they were Moors, or other barba- 
rous nations; and as for China, having 
been in both the courts of Peking and 
Nanking, and gone the fame way the 
Dutch ambaſſadors went, I never heard 
ſo abominable a traffick ſpoke of, much 
leſs could I ſee any thing like it; nay, 
they have not ſo much as the name of 
whores, much leſs a toleration of them, 
to prevent the debauching of youth; 
and if there ſhould happen to be any 
ſuch women, they would be moſt ſe- 
verely puniſh'd. So that father Philip 
Grimaldi, who was interpreter to the 
embaſly had reaſon to tell me, that the 
author of that relation has writ as ma- 
ny lies as words. 


Sunday 


CHAP. VIII. 


Sunday the firſt of April, the laſt Chi- 
ampan, or boat loaded with ſilks ar- 
rived. It was hir'd by Dominick Seila, 
factor to the Spaniſh veſſel, that the ſhip 
might not be detain'd any longer for 
want of its loading. Yet they were fain 
to ſtay Monday the 2d, as well becauſe 
Semea, the T/unto's ſervant was abſent, 
who had taken charge of that affair 
which amounted to the value of twenty 
eight thouſand pieces of eight, and be- 
cauſe a companion of his, who brought 
the remainder of the ſilks, would not de- 
liver them without him ; as alſo by rea- 
ſon the Hupu, or Chineſe cuſtomer, for 
his private intereſt, delay*d ſigning the 
Chiappa, or licenſe to depart, which cap- 
tain Baſarte preſs'd for, that he might 
fail; the Portugueſe general, as they call 
him, allowing none to fail without the 
Hupu's leave: At laſt, on Tueſday the 
3d, ſome of the chief cuſtomers clerks 


of CHINA. 


came to the captain's houſe, with whom G: uri: 


the buſineſs was adjuſted for fifty ducats, 


over and above all duties; and accord 


ingly on Wedneſday the 4th, the head 
clerk came again with a great many un- 
der clerks, and other ſmall officers to de- 
liver the captain the Chiappa, or licenſe 
to ſail, and he rewarded them for their 
pains. Thurſday the 5th, Semea came, 
and deliver'd ſilks to the value of twen- 
ty eight thouſand pieces of eight, re- 
ceiving fifteen thouſand that were be- 
hind. Friday the 6th, when the veſſel 
was ready to fail, I having been too 
negligent before, had a great deal of 
trouble to make the neceſſary proviſion 
for my voyage in ſuch a hurry. Ire 
the reader muſt give me leave to put 
an end to this volume of the account 
of China, and to begin the next with 
the Philippine iſlands. 
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A Voyage round the World, by Dr. John 


Francis Gemelli Careri. Part V. 


Containing the moſt remarkable things he ſaw 
in the PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


B O O K L 


CHAP. I. 
The Author*s Voyage from Macao, to the Philippine Iſlands. 


O great is the dignity and excellen- 
cy of humane nature, and fo active 
thoſe ſparks of heavenly fire it par- 
takes of, that they ought to be 
look*d upon as very mean, and un- 

worthy the name of men, who thro? puſil- 
lanimity, by them call'd prudence, or 
thro* ſloth, which they ſtile moderation, 
or elſe through avarice, to which they give 


the name of frugality, at any rate with- 


draw themſelves from performing great and 
noble actions. Many make it their buſi- 
neſs to extoll the glorious undertakings of 
others, both in verſe and proſe ; and yet 
very few will attempt thoſe things that may 
purchaſe them ſuch praiſe. It is eaſy to 
find many poets and orators, who 4 it 
their buſineſs to panegyrize Alexander, Cæ- 
far, Wemiſtocles and Scipio, who had not 
the heart to imitate them in any one thing, 
Having from my youth been an utter e- 
nemy to this vice, and being taught by cuſ- 
tom to endure the fatigues of iong voy- 
ages; I reſolv'd without any demur to fail 
from Macao, to the Philippine Iſlands, in 
the Spaniſh veſſel bound thither with ſilks, 
as has been mention'd in the laſt volume; 
in order to expoſe my ſelf afterwards to 
the moſt dangerous voyage that can poſſibly 
be imagin'd, in which for ſeven months I 
was tols*'d by moſt boiſterous and frightful 
ſtorms, 

It was now the 7th of April 1696, when 
the captain of the ſhip, being ready to fail, 
gave a noble rade, feaſt to his friends, 
at which I was, and after dinner went a- 
board, thinking the Spaniſh merchants too 
* * ſtaid aſhore to enjoy their beds 

OL, IV. 


one night the more. Sunday 8th, the Aupy, GEMEL- 


or cuſtomers head clerk, came aboard with 


other officers to ſearch the veſſel, according 1697. 
to cuſtom, to ſez whether there were LY 


Chineſe men or women aboard. Thoug 

they had been abundantly preſented by the 
captain, yet their inſatiable avarice put 
new projects of intereſt into their heads, 
notwithſtanding the agreement made the 
day before. They ſaid they muſt make a 
new ſearch among the ſilks, to ſee whe- 
ther there were any yellow, or that had 
dragons wrought in it with five claws, 
which are the emperor's peculiar device, 
or mark of diſtinction, and there being of 
both ſorts abroad, and both prohibited to 
be exported, there was no remedy but 
compounding the matter for a ſum of pieces 
of eight, whereupon they all went away a- 
bout noon well fatisfy*d. Being deliver'd 
from the troubleſome cuſtom-houſe officers, 
after dinner when the tide ſerv'd, we 
weigh'd anchor, and fell down with it, the 
wind not proving very favourable. Com- 
ing up with the fort of the bar, we kept 
ſo cloſe under the land, that the veſſel run 
a ground; but one Salvaletta a Biſcayner, 
who was an able ſailor, carrying out an an- 
chor, ſoon brought her off. Having ſalu- 
ted the fort with five or ſix braſs guns the 
veſſel carry'd, we held on our way; but 
at midnight came to an anchor among 
ſome iſlands twelve leagues from Macao. 
That night there came up a Lorgia, or bark, 
with ſome bales of ſilk for the pilot. 
Whilſt the ſilks were putting aboard, a 
Moor, and another ſlave of Timor, hid 
themſelves aboard our veſſel, in order to go 

"= away 
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GrmeL-away to Manila, but the captain made 


LI. 


them be found out, and put aboard the 


1697. Lorgia, notwithſtanding the Moor, rather 
WYN than be turn'd away, faid, he would be- 


The au- come a chriſtian. 


thor at 
ſea. 


A calm. 


Monday gth, the wind being contrary, 
we weigh'd anchor late, and advanced but 
two leagues. Treſday roth, the wind bein 
fair, we hoiſted fail about noon, and hel 
on our courſe, not only all night, but Wed- 
neſday 11th, got out of the narrow chan- 
nels among the iſlands into the open fea. 
About ſun-ſet, we failed by the F/hrte Rock, 
which is very dangerous. Thurſday 12th, 
the wind blew ſo freſh, that we made much 
way; and as before we ſteer'd eaſt, · to a- 
void the flats which ſtretch twelve miles 
in length, from this time forward, we 
ſtood eaſt ſouth eaſt, which is the direct 
courſe for the iſland of Manila. 
13th, the wind was fo full in our teeth, 
that we could not gain ground, and to 
add to it, on Saturday 14th, the current 
carry*d us away to the ſouthward. Sunday 
15th, the wind abated, and Monday, Tueſ- 
day, and Wedneſday till ſun- ſet, we were 
becalm'd; but a gale ſtarting up after- 
wards, we began to make way. This 
paſs'd like a dream, for it laſted only that 
night, and we were again becalm'd, upon 
Maunday Thurſday in the Morning. Fri- 
day 20th, the ſailors catch*d a great ſhark 
with a hook, and found in its belly three 
ſmall ones, which being caſt into the ſea, 
ſcudded about. Some ſaid the great one 
was a female, and the ſmall ones her young, 
whom ſhe had ſwallow'd, that they might 
not be loſt, and they uſe to carry them un- 
der thcir fins, for the ſame reaſon. Others 
were of opinion they had been hatch'd in 
her belly out of eggs, which 1s more like- 
ly, if we conſider there are ſome forts of 
fiſh that breed in their bellies, as 1s daily 
obſerv'd in eels. The calm held holy Sa- 
turday and Eaſter Sunday, which was kept 
as well as ſuch a ſmall veſſel would permit. 
Tueſday 24th, the wind blew fair a while, 
but the calm return'd. Wedneſday 25th, 
Thurſday 26th, after noon the wind came 
up again, and carry*d us fo far, that on 
Friday 27th, we ſaw the land of Hlocos, 
in the iſland of Manila. Saturday 28th. 
we coaſted along with a fair wind, ſo that 
Sunday 29th,we ifoover'd Cape Bolinao, and 
the land of Pangaſinan, metropolis of the 
province. Monday 3oth, continu'd coaſt- 
ing the iſland of Manila. 

Tueſday the iſt of May, there being but 
little wind, we drew cloſe under the ſhore ; 
and Wedneſday 2d, it was ſo calm, that we 
could not get by two little iſlands, call'd 
Las dos Ermanas, or The two Siſters. Thurſ- 
day zd, made as little way. Friday 4th, 
advanced no faſter, and could ſcarce come 


Friday 


up with Pla-ya-onda. In this place is a 
ſmall fort, with twenty Spaniards in it, ſent 
thither by the governour of Manila as a 
puniſhment. The Dominican fathers have 
a miſſion-houſe there, to inſtru the Indi- 
ans that are converted to the faith. Satur- 
day 5th, we ſaw a prodigy upon the ſea, 
that is, a vaſt quantity of water drawn up 
into the air, the Spantards call it Manga, 
the Engliſb a ſpout. The former ſaid it 
was form'd in the air like a rain-bow; but 
would not grant upon any account, that 
the only difference between them, was that 
the rain-bow was compos'd of ſmaller 
drops, and the ſpout of greater. It was 
the fore-runner * a9 mighty ſtorm, which 
roſe at midnight, and laſted till next day 
at noon, putting us in danger of being loſt ; 
but ceaſing then, we weather'd Cape Ca- 
pones, ſo calPd, becauſe of two little rocks 
lying off a little diſtant from it. This 
cape buts out far into the ſea, and is there- 
fore troubleſome to weather. That night 
we anchor'd oppoſite to the bay of Mariu- 
mau, becauſe it was not thought fit to en- 
ter it in the dark, by reaſon of the flats. 
Monday 7th, the . 5 was weigh'd be- 
times, but little way made, for want of 
wind, and we ſcarce got to Cape Botan. At 
ſun- ſet the wind blew hard, with thunder, 
lightning, and rain, driving us forward, 
not without danger. Next we paſs'd by 
the rocks call'd De las Puercas y Puerqui- 
tos, that is, the ſows and pigs, being two 
great, and five little ones, at the mouth of 
the channel near the iſland Maribeles, and 
another calPd Ia Monja, or the Nun. As 
we came up the channel, between the iſland 
Maribeles and the Punta del Diablo, or 
the Devil's point, the houſe upon Mirabeles 
put up a light, that we might not run a- 
ground in the dark night. Perceiving that 
the guard of the iſland of las, or Mari- 
beles had not diſcern'd us, by reaſon of the 
darkneſs, we ſet up a light to give notice 
and then the enſign who was upon guard, 
came in a ſmall boat to examine us, and 
know whence we came. He came aboard, 
and having ſtay*d an hour, telling us how 
affairs ſtood at Manila, went his way. Sail- 
ing on all night, on Tweſday 8th of May, 
we found our ſelves directly oppoſite to the 
caſtle of Cavite, Whilſt we were drawing, 
nearer to Manila, colonel Andaya came a- 
board to ſee our captain. He was faluted 
coming, and going, with ſix pedererocs. 
With him came ſeveral others, among 
whom was D. Gabriel de Sturis of Pampbilo- 
na, who being a profeſſor of the civil-law, 
as well as I, we oe contracted friendſhip. 
They brought a good refreſhment of cho- 
colate, grapes, melons, and o:her fruit of 
the country, which we had need cnough of. 
after our fatigue, 
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The au- Being inform'd that F. Antonine Tutio of 
thor lands Meſina was rector of Manila, I went a- 
ſhore that ſame day to ſee him, and with 
his aſſiſtance provide me a lodging. He 
rejoyc'd at my coming, for F. Turchotti, 
had ſent him an account of it from China, 
perſwading him I was an apoſtolick emiſſa- 
ry, ſent to inquire into the differences be- 
tween the miſſioners and vicars apoſtolick, 
of which opinion many more were at Ma- 
nila, Asking F. rector what day of the 
week and month 1t was there, he told me 
that at Manila, it was Monday the 7th of 
May, whereas according to my reckoning 
and journal, begun in Europe from eaſt to 
weſt, and according to the reckoning of 
the Portugueſe, T took it to be Tweſday the 
8th of May, the feaſt of the apparition of 
Reaſons St. Michael. This ſurpriz*'d me very much 
W d at firſt, ſeeing I ſhould have two Tueſdays 
= 5 j-1 one week, one at ſea, and the other at 
ſea. Manila; but afterwards conſidering that 
the tables of the ſun's declination are made 
for one fix'd, and determinate meridian 
and that all the interval of time the ſun 
ſpends with the motion of the Primum-mo- 
bile, performing his round, from his de- 
parture from one meridian till his return 
to the ſame, is divided into 24 ſpaces, 
call'd hours, my admiration ceas'd. Two 
veilels therefore departing from the ſame 
meridian upon the ſame day, and the one 
failing eaſt, the other weſt, with the ſame 
tables of declination, when they have both 
run round the world, and return to the 
place whence they ſet out, it will appear 
that the ſhip which fail'd eaſt, will reckon 
a day more than in reality the ſun has made, 
according to the tables of declination; for 
as the ſhip gains meridians eaſtward, ſo 
the days it reckons are all leſs than twen- 
ty four hours, and every fifteen degrees it 


runs to the eaſtward, the days will have 


loſt an hour, and ſo proportionably ninety 
degrees will cut off ſix hours, and the ſun 
will fall ſhort ſo much of the declination, 
ſet down in the tables for that day either 
increaſing, or diminiſhing. So when the 
veſſel has made the whole round eaſtward, 
running over the 360 degrees, which an- 
ſwer to a whole day, the ſailor who comes 
into the port, will take it to be one day, 
according to his computation of ſhort days, 
but in reality, and Ong to the tables 
by which the inhabitants of the port are 
govern'd, it will be a day ſhort of his reck- 
oning ; and therefore if on that day, the 
declination increaſes, it is certain all that 
muſt be deducted, that the ſaid declinati- 
on riſes in a day, and if the declination 
falls ſhort, ſo much muſt beadded, to come 
up to the declination of the tables, which 
is true and immutable. The contrary 
happens to the ſhip that ſails weſtward; for 
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the further it goes from the port, the diur- GEM EI. 
nal motion of the ſun will be the more L. 
above twenty four hours, and therefore the 1697. 
ſailor will always reckon greater days, that WWW 
is, every 15 degrees he removes from the 
meridian where he ſet out he will gain an 
hour, and in go degrees ſix hours more 
than the tables ſer down ; and laſtly, hay- 
ing run round the world, will find one 
day leſs in his journal than is in the tables, 
and therefore will come to his port, ac- 
cording, to his account, a day ſhort of the 
account of the place. In this caſe he muſt 
add all that the ſun increaſes in declination 
from one day to another, deducting what 
is wanting that day; all that has been ſaid 
will be the plainer by the following ex- 
ample. | 

Two veſſels ſail'd from the port of Li/- 
bon on the 1ſt of May 1630, the one caſt, 
the other weſt, and having both ſaid 
round the world, return'd together to the 
ſame port of Liſlon on the 1ſt of May 163, 
being the third after leap year. On that 
day, according to the tables, the ſun's decli- 
nation was 15 degrees and 6 minutes, and 
its increaſe from one day to another is 18 
minutes; that day at Liſbon happen'd to 
be Thurſday ; but he that had ſaiPd eaſt- 
ward having made the days leſs, it follow- 
ed of neceſſity, that at the end of his voy- 
age he had a whole one over; and found 
by his reckoning that he was come to Li/- 
bon upon Friday the 2d of May, and there- 
fore ſaid the ſun's declination was 15 de- 
grees and 24 minutes, which was not true, 
becauſe according to the tables he came to 
the port on the 1ſt of May, when the ſun's 
declination was but 15 degrees and 6 mi- 
nutes. Therefore deducting the 18 mi- 
nutes the ſun at that time advances in a 
day, there remains the true declination of 
the firſt of May 1631. But he that ſail'd 
weſt, and conſequently had longer days, 
of neceſſity at the end of his voyage found 
a day ſhort, fo that according to his ac- 
count he thought he had come to Liſlon on 
Wedneſday before the firſt day of May, and 
therefore found the declination on his ta- 
bles to be 14 degrees and 48 minutes, 
but ſaw he was deceiv'd, finding at the 
port it was the 1ſt of May, and the ſun's 
declination 15 degrees and 6 minutes. 
Therefore adding 18 minutes to 14 de- 
grees and 48 minutes, it produces 15 de- 
grees and 6 minutes, the ſun's true decli- 
nation on the 1ſt of May. Thus the two 
ſhips we ſpeak of, according to their reck- 
oning, differ'd from one another two days, 
becauſe that which ſail'd eaſt, thought 
he came to the port of Liſbon on Friday 
the 2d of May, and the other believ'd 
he came on Wedneſday the laſt of Avril 
bur according to the true account both + : - 
cls 
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were poſſible to make a watch ſo true, as 
that it ſhould never err; a failor departing 


from Naples with it going, and failing 


round the world, would at his return to 
Naples find the ſame of without any miſ- 
take. So ſetting out of Naples at fix of 
the clock, and failing 90 degrees in fix 
hours, as the ſun runs (were this poſſible 
to be done) when he would believe it to 
be twelve in the meridian he came to, as 
it was where he left, he would to his aſto- 
niſhment find it was ſtill ſix of the Clock. 
Having therefore found what I ſay to be 
true by experience, I ſhall hereafter pro- 
ceed in my journal according to the com- 
putation of Manila, ſinking a day I had 
over according to the computation of the 
eaſt and Macao, and inſtead of Tueſday 
the 8th, I will call it Monday the 7th. 
Tueſday the 8th, I return'd to the veſſel 
for my baggage, and din'd there with D. 
Dominick de Seila the factor, who ſtaid 
there to take care of it, till it was ſearch- 
ed. Three hours before ſun-ſet, captain 
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Baſarte ſent word every one might carry off 
his equipage, becauſe the king's duties 
were fix*d at 3000 pieces of eight, which 
was a {mall matter for the value of 200000 
pieces of eight, the Chineſes paying ſix per 
Cent. I landed with my equipage near 
St. Dominick's gate, where I found an adju- 
tant ſent by the governor, who told me he 
expected me at his palace. I went thither 
immediately, and was courteouſly receiv'd 
and treated with ſweetmeats and chocolate. 
He was a gentleman as honourable as curi- 
ous, and therefore kept me with him four 
hours, enquiring concerning the cuſtoms of 
thoſe kingdoms and nations I had travell'd 
through; ſo that his coach and fix horſes 


being ready to carry him out to take the 


air, he caus'd the horſes to be taken out to 
ſatisfy his curioſity, When I took my 
leave he civilly offer'd me any thing I 
ſhould ſtand in need of. I ſent my goods 
to an apartment in the colleges, whither 
the rector came to honour me, as he had 
done the night before. | 


CHAP. II. 
The deſcription of the city Manila, and its ſuburbs. 


ANILA 1s ſeated in 14 degrees 
and 40 minutes of north latitude, 
and 148 degrees of Jongitude. For this 
reaſon the days and nights are always of a 
length, or at leaſt never vary above an 
hour winter and ſummer ; but is exceſſive 
hot, as being under the torrid zone. It 
ſtands upon that point of land, where the 
river that comes out of the lake runs into 
the ſea; and whence Ragia the Moor, who 
had fortify'd himſelf with ramparts, upheld 
by palm-trees, and furniſh'd with ſmall 
guns, was beaten out by Michael Lopez on 
the 19th of June 1571. Its compals is 
two miles, its length a third of a mile. 
The ſhape of it is irregular, being narrow 
at both ends, and wide in the middle. It 
has ſix gates, call'd De los Almazenes, or 
of the magazines; Santo Domingo, or St. 
Dominick; Parian; Puerta Real, or the 
royal gate; St. Lucia; and the Poſtigo, or 


gtrength. the poſtern, The wall on the fide next 


Cavite is ſtrengthen'd with five little towers, 
with iron guns; but on the angle next the 
land is a noble bulwark, call'd la Fundazi- 
on, or the foundary; and beyond it ano- 
ther not inferior to it, betwixt which two 
is Puerta Real, or the royal gate, which is 
alſo well furniſh'd with braſs guns, and 
good outworks. Further on is the gate of 
Parian, fo call'd becauſe it looks to the 
village of that name, over which there is 


very good braſs arullery, Going along 


ſtill by the river ſide, the next is St. Domi- 
nicx's tower, as being near the monaſtery 
of the Dominicans, as ſo going on the cir- 
cumference of the city ends at the caſtle, 
which terminates the length of the city. 
Thus on the ſouth it is waſh'd by the ſea, 
and on the north and eaſt by the river, 
over which there are draw-bridges to enter 
at the royal gate, and that of Parian. 


The palaces of Manila, though they be Buildings. 


all of timber above the firſt floor, yet are 
beautiful to behold for their handſome gal- 
leries. The ſtreets are broad, but the fre- 
quent earthquakes had ſpoil'd their unifor- 
mity ; ſeveral houſes and palaces being o- 
verthrown, and little hope of re-building 
them; and this is the reaſon why the inha- 
bitants live in wooden houſes. Manila con- 
tains about 3000 ſouls, but theſe of ſuch 
different mixtures as to qualities and co- 
lour, that they are diſtinguiſh'd by ſeveral 


ſtrange names. This has happen'd by the inhabi- 
conjunction of Spaniards, Indians, Chineſes, tants. 


Malabares, Blacks, and others inhabiting 
that city and iſlands depending on it; as 
is alſo Alen out in the Portugueſe conqueſts 
in the Eaſt Indies, and the kingdom of 
Peru and Mexico in the Weſt Indies. The 

call him Criollo, whoſe father is a raked, 
and mother a Weſt Indian, or the contra- 
ry; Meſtizo is the ſon of a Spaniard, and 
an Eaſt Indian; Caſtizo, or Terzeron, of a 


Meſtizo man and woman; Qyartaron of a 
black 
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black man and Spaniſh woman; Mulalo of 
1 black woman and white man; Grifo of 
1 black woman, and Mulalo; Sambo of a 
Maulata woman, and an Indian; and Ca- 
bra af an Indian woman, and Sambo; and 
ſo other ridiculous names. 

The women of quality in Manila go in 
the Spaniſh habit; the common ſort have 
no need of tailors, for a piece of Indian 
ſtuff call'd Saras, wrapp'd about their 
middle, and hanging down, ſerves for a 
petticoat 3 and another they call Chinina 
from the waiſt upwards, for a waiſtcoat. 
The legs and feet ſtand in need of no hoſe 
and ſhoos by reaſon of the heat. The 
Syaniards are clad-after the Spanſp taſhion, 
only on their feet they wear wooden clogs, 
becauſe of the rains. The Indians are for- 
bid wearing ſtockings, and they muſt of ne- 
ceſſity go bare-legg*d. Thoſe that live 
well have always a ſervant to carry an um- 
brello to ſave them from the ſun. The 
women have fine chairs, or hamacks, be- 
ing nets hanging by a long pole carry'd by 
two men, in which they are carry'd at their 
eaſe. 

Though Manila be ſmall, if we look 
upon the circumference of its walls, and 
the number of inhabitants, yet it will 2 
pear large if we include its ſuburbs; for 
within a muſk-t-ſhot of the gate of Pa- 
rian, is the habitation of the Chineſe mer- 
chants call'd Sangley, who in ſeveral ſtreets 
have rich ſhops of ſilk, purcellane, and o- 
ther commodities, Here are found all arts 
and trades, ſo that all the- citizens are 
worth, runs through their hands, through 
the fault of the Spaniards and Indians, who 
apply themſelves to nothing. There are 
about 3000 of them in this ſuburb, and as 
many more about the iſlands ; which 1s 
permitted them, if not as chriſtians, at 
leaſt in hopes they may become ſuch, tho? 


many are converted for fear of being ba- 


niſn'd. There were formerly 4000, but 
abundance of them were put to death in 
tumults they rais'd at ſeveral times, and 
particularly that on St. Franciss eve in 
1603, and they were afterwards prohibit- 
ed ſtaying in the iſland by his catholick 
majeſty. This order is very little obſerv- 
ed, for there always remain behind hid ma- 
ny of thoſe that come every year in 40 or 
50 Chiampans loaded with commodities; 
the profit being very great at Manila, which 
they could not find in China, by reaſon of 
che ſmall price manufactures bear. The 
merchants or Sangleys of Perian are go- 
vern'd by an OE to whom they allow 
a good ſalary, as they do to the ſollicitor 
their protector, to his ſteward, and other 
officers. Beſides all the duties and taxes to 
the King, they pay his majeſty 10000 
pieces f eight a year for the privilege of 
Vol. IV. 
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playing at Melua, at their new year, and 
yet this permiſſion is but for a few days, 
that they may not throw away other men's 
money. Metua is the game of even or 
odd, at which they play laying down ſmall 
heaps of money to be won or loſt by gueſ- 
ſing right. They that uſe this ſport are fo 
expert, that they know the number by the 
dimenſions of the heap, and ſometimes 
ſharply withdraw a piece to make their 
number fall right. The Spaniards keep 
theſe Chineſe very much under, not ſuffer- 
ing them to be in chriſtian houſes at night, 
and obliging them to be without light in 
their houſes and ſhops, to break them of 
the abominable vice that nation is incli- 
ned to. 
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Over the bridge adjoyning to Parian, or Other ſu- 
the ſuburbs or hamlets of Tondo, Minondo, burbs or 
Santa Cruz, Dilao, S. Miguel, S. Juan-de- hamlets. 


Bagumbaya, Santiago, Nueſtra-Sennoru- de- 
la-Hermita, Malati, Chiapo, and others, 
to the number of 15 in all, inhabited by 
Indians, Tagalis and other nations, under 
the government of an alcade. The houſes 
are generally of wood, near the river and 
ſtanding on pillars, with boats going up to 
them, after the manner of Siam. The 
tops of them are cover'd with Nipa, or 
palm-tree leaves ; the ſides are of cane, and 
they go up ladders to ſome of them, be- 
cauſe the ground 1s moiſt and ſometimes 
full of water. In the time of the petty 
king Matanda, Tondo was fortify'd with 
ramparts and cannon, but could make lit- 
tle reſiſtance againſt the Spaniards, In the 
ſpace between theſe hamlets on both ſides 
of the river, as far as the lake of Bahi, 
there are gardens, farms and country hou- 
ſes, pleaſant enough to behold, ſo that 
looking on it altogether, it is much like the 
large ſcattering villages of Siam. 


Wedneſday gth, after other viſits I went California 
to wait upon the father provincial of the Whether 


Jeſuits, and he being a very knowing per- 
ſon, and who had travell'd much, parti- 
cularly in America; we ſpent the reſt of 
the day in diſcourſe of ſeveral forts, but 
eſpecially arguing whether California was 
an and as ſome imagine, or a part of the 
continent joyn'd to New Spain. The pro- 
vincial was of opinion it was part of the 
continent, becauſe ſome fathers of the ſo- 
ciety having gone up the mouth of its 
ſtreight which 1s 60 leagues over, and run 
up it many leagues, found at laſt that there 
was but very little water in the channel, 
and could go no further; by which he 
gueſs'd that long bay had no communica- 
tion with the northern ſea, ſo as to make 
California an iſland. 

Thurſday 1oth, I went to the monaſtery 


of S. Clare. The church is little, but has 
three conſiderable altars. In the monaſte- 
5 L ry 
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who live upon alms given them by the king 
and many private perſons, being ſuch ſtrict 


WYVW obſervers of their rules that they receive no 


Chapple 
royal. 


Orphans 
hoſpital 


Auguſtin 


ans, 


portions nor ſervants. Theſe good religious 
women came firſt out of New Spain in 1621. 
Next I ſaw the royal chappel ſeated before 
the caſtle, apart from the governour's pa- 
lace. It is well adorn'd with images, and 
the high altar isall gilt, as are the two ſide 
ones, and that in the wall on the right 
hand. At the end of the chappel there are 
two quires, one over another, both well 
wrought. - Eight chaplains ſerve it with 
an allowance of 15 pieces of eight per 
month, and go to the chaplain major, all 
paid out of the king's revenue, and theſe 
may be chang'd at the governor's pleaſure. 
They are oblig'd to bury the ſoldiers, and 
have a ſettled allowance for maſſes for their 
ſouls. Upon great days the governor is on 
the right or goſpel fide of the altar, with 
a chair on a floor lifted up a ſtep, and the 
oydores or judges of the king's court on the 
left, next to whom are the alcades of the 
City. 
5140 11th, I went to the church of 
the Miſericordia, dedicated to S. Elizabeth, 
in which monaſtery the orphan daughters of 


Spaniards and Meſtizos are receiv*d, and if 


they marry have a portion of 300 and 
ſometimes 400 pieces of eight given them. 


If they will be nuns they have alſo an al- 
lowance for it, they are 40 or 50 at molt. 


The church has a fine high altar, and two 
ſide ones. | 

Saturday 12th, I was in the monaſte 
of the fathers of the order of S. Auguſtin, 
which is very large and has ſpacious dormi- 
tories vaulted. The church 1s alſo vaulted, 
but low. There are in it 15 altars well 
gilt, and ſome of them with antepen- 
diums of beaten filver. The facriſty 1s 
rich and handſome. On the outſide the 
church has a good front, but moſt of the 
ſtructure is wood, becauſe of the continual 
earthquakes, ſo that it was eaſily burnt in 
1582, There are in the monaſtery about 
30 religious men. 

Fw a 13th, I ſaw the caſtle of S. 
James, ſeated as was ſaid before, at the 
welt end of the city, ſhut in on one fide 
by the ſea, and on the other by the river, 


ter. After paſſing two gates is the corps 
de garde, and then a large place of arms; 
oppoſite to which is the ſecond corps de 
garde, the governor of the caſtle's houſe, 
and another place of arms. 


The college of the fathers of the ſociety Jefuir; 
is very large, and adorn'd with high and college. 


long vaults and ſpacious dormitories, but 
all above the ground-floor is wood for fear 
of the earthquakes. For the ſame reaſon 
it is all ſupported by high pillars, that 
the weight may not lye upon the wall which 
would not be able to withſtand ſuch ſhak- 
ing, which ſame thing is uſed in all the 
houſes in the iſlands. In the middle is a 
ſtately cloiſter, and the church, which is 
one of the beſt in the city. The high altar 
1s made like a ſemicircle, all well adorn'd 
with pillars, and delicate carving richly 
gilt, which ſhines the more by reaſon of the 
nearneſs of the cupolo. Six other altars well 
gilt anſwer the high altar. The front o- 
ver the great gate is of carv'd ſtone very 
ſightly. This college is of the invocation 
of S. Ignalius, and was founded upon the 
arrival of the firſt biſhop of Manila in 1381, 
by F. Antony Sedeno-y-Alonſo. Joining to 
the ſame is the college of S. Joſeph, where 
at this time there are 40 collegians ſtudying 
humanity, philoſophy and divinity ; for 
all degrees are given in it. It has particu- 
lar revenues beſides the king's allowance; 
and ſome collegians pay 1 50 pieces of eight 
a year. They are clad in purple with red 
cloth gowns. The graduates, by way of di- 
ſtinction from the humaniſts, wear a thing 
like a collar of the fame cloth. 


Monday 14th, I went to ſee the cathe- Cathedril 


dral, which is large but not well adorn'd 
within, the walls being black, and the al- 
tars in no good order. It has in all 12 
chappels and altars beſides the high altar. 
The roof is ſupported by 12 pillars, 6 on 
a ſide. The quire is near the great gate, 
and there fits the archbiſhop, whoſe reve- 
nue is 6000 pieces a year, with 12 ca- 
nons who have 4 or 500 each out of the 
King's revenue, becauſe there are no tithes. 
F. Francis - Dominick - de - Salazar came in 
1581, to be the firſt biſhop of Manila, and 
the firſt archbiſhop in 1598, was F. Igna- 
tius-de-Santi-Bannez of the order of S. 
Francis. 


Tueſday 15th, I ſaw the church of the Barefoot 
barefoot fathers of the order of S. Auguſtin, Auguftini 
which tho' ſmall is well ſet out, there being“ 

7 altars well gilt, and the roof handſome 
enough. Wedneſday 16th, I was in the Domini 
church of S. Dominick, which if it were not can 


The ditch that parts it from the city 1s ve- 
ry deep and filPd with the flood, there is a 
drawbridge over it. At the two ends of 
the ditch there are two bulwarks, one cloſe 
to the river, the other not far from the ſea, 
bur furniſh'd with good cannon. The o- 


ther point of the triangle weſtward near the 
fea, is defended by a great tower, which 


guards the mouth of the river, and the 


port (which is only fit for ſmall veſſels) 
with two ſmall batteries level with the wa- 


dark, would be one of the beſt in the city. 
There are in it 8 altars well painted, but 
not well gilt, no more than is the roof. 
The dormitories and galleries are large e- 


nough, Theſe religious men came to * 
tle 


ral 


mh 
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tle at Manila in 1587, Adjoining to the 
church is the college of S. Thomas, whoſe 
revenue maintains 5o collegians, to ſtudy 
the ſciences. Their habit is green, with 
carnation ſatten gowns. There is another 
college call'd of S. John Lateran, belong- 
ing to the ſame Dominican fathers, where 
about 7o boys are taught to read and write, 
to be remov'd from thence to that of S. 
Thomas, there to ſtudy humanity, philoſo- 
phy and divinity, and to take their degrees 
as they do in that of S. Joſeph; yet with 
this difference, that none but the ſons of Spa- 
mards are admitted into the college of S. 


of Meſtizos, who are clad in blue, and 
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oblig*d upon feſtivals to ſerve in the royal 1697. 
chappel, as maintain'd in a college of a2 


royal foundation. They are receiv'd gra- 
tis in both of them. His catholick majeſ- 
ty out of his goodneſs allows oyl for the 
lamps, and Spaniſh wine for the maſſes to 
all the churches here mention'd, and all o- 
thers in the iſlands. But where there are 
commendaries or baronics, the poſſeſſor 
pays the curate, and every 500 houſes are 
made to allow 25 pounds of oil. 


CHAP. I. 


What more the author ſaw in Manila, after his return from Cavite. 


Galcon being ſhortly to ſail for New 
England, whither I was deſirous to 
go, I deſir'd the governour to grant me my 
paſſage aboard it; which he very honou- 


rably did, notwithſtanding the great diffi- 


culties that commonly occur in ſuch caſes ; 


becauſe there are a great many Spaniſh mer- 


chants that deſire to come from thence e- 
very year to the Philippine iſlands on ac- 
count of trade, and there is but one ſhip, 
which cannot carry ſo many, and there- 
fore they get mighty recommendations to 
ſecure their paſſage a year before. How- 
ever the governor, becauſe I was a ſtranger, 
and he had all this while taken much plea- 
ſure in diſcourſing with me, prefer'd me 
before another; ordering me to go to Ca- 
vite, where the galeon lay, and he would 
order I ſhould have conveniencies allow'd 
me aboard it. Accordingly I went on 
Thurſday 17th, and having a little cabbin 
aſſign'd me, which was to be my priſon for 
a voyage of 7 months, I found much dif- 
ficulty about my diet; for the captain, pi- 
lot, maſter * mate, being deſir'd by 
the caſtellan of Cavite to admit me to their 
table, excus'd themſelves, ſaying, They 
had already undertaken to furniſh ſo many 
paſſengers, as could be maintain'd by the 
proviſions they were allowed to put aboard. 
I was therefore oblig*d to agree with the 
boatſwain, who with difficulty conſented 
to do it for an hundred pieces of eight, to 
oblige the governor of the caſtle ; where- 
as it is uſual to pay 5 or 600 pieces of 
eight for a cabbin and diet, becauſe the 
cabbin coſts more than the proviſions. 
Friday 18th, I lodg'd at Cavite in the 
houſe of Joſeph of Milan, who had been 
30 years married at Cavite, He was maſ- 
ter or chief pilot to a ſmall veſſel of the 
king's, which was by his majeſty's order to 
fail ſpeedily for the Marian iſlands, with 
ſupplies, and to diſcover the ſouthern iſlands 


particularly Carolina, diſcover'd ſome years 
ſince, the conqueſt whereof had been laid 
aſide. Saturday 19th, I return'd to Mani- 
la, and becauſe the religious mutter'd at 
my ſtay in the monaſtery, I thought of 
leaving that lodging, that the F. rector, 
who had entertain'd me ſo courteouſly, 
might not hear thoſe indiſcreet complaints. 
They ſaid my apartment was for thoſe who 
were to perform the ſpiritual exerciſe ; and 
they knowing my ſpeedy departure would 
not allow me leiſure to enter upon it, as 
having buſineſs to do in the city, told me 
I might ſtay, if I would go upon that act 
of piety. Being ſenſible of what they 
aim'd at, I told them I had not ſo much 
leifure to perform that devotion, which 
requir*d time and ſedateneſs, and ſo left 
the apartment. 


Sunday 20th, I remov'd to the apart- Royal hoſ- 
ment of F. Antony of St. Paul, chaplain pal. 


to the royal hoſpital. This hoſpital was 
founded for the Spaniſh ſoldiers. The king 
allows it 250 pieces of eight per month, 
whereof 40 to the chaplain aforeſaid, 25 
to the apothecary, 25 to the ſteward, 25 
to the phyſician, and other officers, and 
the reſt is ſpent upon the fick : Beſides, the 
king allows fowl, rice, grain, wood, ſalt, 
ſweetmeats and cloth. As for the fabrick 
it is very large, with galleries that will hold 
zoo ſick men, and rooms for all ſervants. 
This hoſpital was burnt in 1603, when a 
great part of the city was conſum'd, as 
alſo the monaſtery of St. Dominick, and the 
king's magazines. Monday 21ſt, I went 
to return the governour thanks for the fa- 
vours he had done me, he being then at a 
little country houſe in a ſmall iſland made 
by the river, half a league from the city. 
He was retir*d thither to be more at leiſure 
to diſpatch the galeon, the court being 
ſhut upon the ſame occaſion. This holds 


for a month, that all the miniſters may 
have 
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GEMEL- have time to write to court, and draw up 
11. all proceſſes and informations that are to 
1697. be ſent thither. The houſe is handſome 
WY tho? the upper apartment be of wood, The 
garden is pleaſant and has the proſpect of 
the river, on which boats are continually 
going up and down, carrying proviſions 
to the city from the lake of Bahi. Tue/- 
Auguſtini- day 22d, I went two miles out of town to 
— ſee the Dotrina, or pariſh of the fathers of 
the order of St. Auguſtin, otherwiſe call'd 
Nueſtra-Senora-de-los-remedios, All the front 
and inſide of the church was adorned by a 
Portugueſe father, with oiſter and other 
ſea-ſhells artificially placed, as in the cloi- 
ſter and galleries above; ſo that any ſtran- 
ger that takes the pains to go thither, does 
not think his labour loſt, Before the gate 
is a ſquare bank of flowers parted in the 
form of a croſs, with little trees that are a 
Francif- great beauty to it. Wedneſday 23d, I ſaw 
cans. the Franciſcans. Their church is ſmall, 
| but has ſix altars well gilt, and adorn'd 
ſuitable to the poverty they profeſs. Theſe 
fathers came to Manila on the 2d of 
Auguſt 1577, and were diſtributed to take 
An hoſpi-care of pariſhes. Thurſday 24th, I went 
ral, to ſee St. Potenciana a monaſtery or rather 
hoſpital, founded by the king for 16 poor 
orphans, to whom he allows a competent 
maintenance, and a portion when they mar- 
Marry'd women are alſo admitted, 
and leud women put in by the magiſtrates, 
but they have no communication with the 
16 orphans. The whores are maintain'd 
by the King, and they are to work for 
him. The church has three decent altars. 
Friday 25th, I went out at the Puerta real, 
St. Laza- Or royal gate, tothe hoſpital of St. Lazarus, 
run. a mile from the city. The men were in 
the under gallery, and the women in the 
upper, all well ſerv'd at the king's expence. 
Walking out on Sunday 27th, I went fo 
far before I bethought me, that I was near 
Powder- the powder-houle three miles from the city. 
| houſe, Going in I found it was a ſmall fort, with 
little towers and ſmall guns on them, and 
within the place ſeveral rooms where they 
make the powder for the king's ſervice. 
Cock- Monday 28th, I ſaw a cock-fighting, a 
fighting · ſport ſo much us'd in the Philippine iſlands, 
that whole families are ruin'd by it. They 
breed them tame, and apart, that they may 
be the more fierce when they come toge- 
ther. The owners lay great ſums on their 
heads, and faſten gavelocks on their heels; 
then they make them peck one another on 
the head, the more to enrage them, and 
then ſet them down together ſo arm'd. They 
fall on more like lions than cocks, attack- 
ing, and riſing one againſt another, till 
ey tear their very bowels out, and one is 
left dead, or ſo wounded, that the other 

remains maſter of the field, 


than that which leads to the governor's a- 
partment, and gong up a large ſtair-caſe, 
came into a fine gallery, and then into the 
hall handſomely hung with damask. At 
the end was a great canopy, and under it a 
long bench cover'd with ſilk, on which the 
governor fits in the middle of the oydores, 
or judges, who take place according to ſe- 
niority, with a great table before them co- 
ver d with crimſon velvet, all eight ſtep: 
above the floor. The advocates or law- 
yers generally ſit on two low benches, out 
from under the canopy, and on another little 
bench the relator, or clerk, below on the 
floor of the hall oppoſite to the judges, who 
as they ſit together in a body have the ti- 
tle of highneſs given them. Adjoining to 
this hall is another room, where they uſe 
to meet to conſult about important affairs. 
There is alſo a chappel to ſay mals in, all 
well hung with damaſk, and other ſilks; 
and all the ſtructure beautify'd with galle- 
ries plac'd for the judges to divert them. 


The governor's palace adjoining to it, Gore 
tho? a timber building for the moſt part, 1s nor's pa 
large and handſome. Ir is ſquare, and the !#<* 


windows and galleries uniform on every ſide, 
as well without, as in the court, and wants 
nothing either for ornament or conveniency. 
Before it ĩs a ſpacious parade, on which, by 
reaſon of its largeneſs, and being but little 
frequented, there grows as much graſs and 
hay, as would keep ſeveral horſes. 


Wedneſday oth, I went to Dilao, a pa- Recolet. 


riſh belonging to the Recolets. The church 
is ſmall, and the convent no bigger than 
for eight fryars. Thurſday 31ſt, I faw the 
pariſh belonging to the fathers of the fociety 
without the walls of the city. The church 
is large, but indifferently adorn'd. There 
they adminiſter the ſacraments to the Chi- 
neſe chriſtians, and preach in their language. 
Friday the firſt of June, I went to ſee 
the Dominicans church of Parian, which 
is well adorn'd, and ſerv'd by three prieſts, 
who aſſiſt the Chineſe and Indians, This 
is all that Manila affords remarkable for 
churches, palaces, or any other thing. 1 
ſhall conclude this chapter with a ſtrange 
paſſage told me by F. Francis Borgia, of 
the ſociety of Jeſus, procurator of the 
miſſion in the Philippine 1flands, and by ſc- 
veral religious men and citizens of reputati- 
on. In the year 1680, D. Maria de Qui- 


ros, Wife to D. Foſeph Armixo, was deli- 


ver'd at Manila, after going two years wit! 
child, and the birth was declar*d legitimate. 
The matter of fact is publick, and well 
known, and happen'd very lately, but it be- 
ing a very difficult matter, and almoſt im- 
poſſible to go two years with child, the 
reader may believe as he pleaſes. 

CT AF: 


Book l. 
Tueſday 2.9th, the porter of the royal court Court of 


ſhew'd it me. We went in at another door Judicature 


C1 


Brid 


cane 
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CHAP. IV. 


The author's ſhort journey to the lake of Bahi. 


„ Seleuky a particular curioſity to ſee 
the lake of Baht, I ſet out towards 
it a horſeback on Saturday the 2d betimes. 
After riding fix miles, I paſs'd through 
Paragnach, a pariſh belonging to the fathers 
the order of St. Auguſtin, where there be- 
ing a bridge of Canes over the river, the 
horſes were fain to be ſwum over, which 
was repeated a league further in paſſing ano- 
ther channel where there was another bridge 
of canes. What with theſe delays, and 
the guides not knowing the way well, night 
overtook me near a farm of St. Peter, ; 
longing to the fathers of the ſociety, where 
I was forced to lie. The father who re- 
fided there made as much of me, as the 
country and ſmallneſs of the place would 
permit. 

Sunday 3d, I proceeded on my journey, 
but the ignorant Indian having carry'd me 
again, as he did the day before, into plow'd 
lands and woods, where he knew not how 
to get into the road again, I was oblig'd 
to put into Vignan, a farm belonging to the 
Dominicans. I heard maſs, and then to be 
rid of the folly of my guide took a ſmall 
boat the beſt I could get. Leaving the 
horſes with a Dominican father, I went up 
the river to the lake, where I was well wet 
with the water the wind threw into the boar, 
Not being able to croſs a ſmall bay, to go 
to Bagnos, or the baths, as I deſign'd, I 
took a bigger boat that happen'd acciden- 
tally to come in my way. About ſun: ſet 
it carry'd me to Bagnos, or the baths, a 
pariſh of the Recolets, where I was courte- 
ouſly recciv'd. 

Monday 4th, the Indian told me the boat 
was gone, becauſe the water-men came 
thither with an ill will; and I having a 
mind to go to another little lake, took 
another boat to carry me to it. This lake 
is ſmall in compaſs, but very deep, and in 
the middle of it they find no bottom. The 
water is blackiſh, though it ſtands on a 
mountain not far from the greatone, which 
may proceed from the minerals under it. In 
it there is a ſort of unſavory bony fiſhes. 
About it in the day time there 15 an infinite 
number of large bats, hanging on the 
trees, one by another in ropes. But to- 
wards night they fly away in ſwarms to 
the woods a great diſtance off to get their 
food, and ſometimes they fly ſo thick to- 
gether, that they darken the air with their 
fleſhy wings, ſome of them ſix ſpans long, 
which I was an eye-witneſs to whilſt I ſtaid 
at * aforeſaid Bagnos, or the baths. They 
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know how to chuſe in the thick woods ſucli 
trees, whoſe fruit ripens at certain ſeaſons, 
which they devour all the night, making 
ſuch a noiſe that it is heard two miles off. 
About break of day they return to their 
quarters. The Indians ſeeing the beſt fruit 
God has provided for their ſuſtenance, eſpe- 
cially the Goyavas, and pears, deſtroy'd 
by theſe ſcurvy birds, kill all they can of 
them; and revenging themſelves thus at 
once, fave their fruits, and provide them- 
ſelves meat, eating the bats. They ſay 
their fleſh taſtes like rabbit, and indeed 
when they have flea'd them, and cut of 
their heads, they are not at all unlike 
them. They take as many as they pleaſe 
without any great trouble, for they bring 
down a great many with an arrow. Te. 
day 5th, I went to ſee the water of the 
baths z whereof there is at the monaſte- 


ry a great rivulet, which runs into two 
neighbouring baths. 
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It is fo violent hot Hot wa- 


that there is no enduring a hand in it; but ters. 


if a hen 1s put in it ſcalds off the feathers, 
and the very fleſh from the bones. And 
not only a hen, but if a crocodile ſhould 
happen to go into it, the water would kill 
it, and ſcald the ſcales off. The ſmoke 
which riſes from the ſpring, is no leſs 
than that of a flaming furnace. Ir flows 
from the neighbouring mountain, and run- 
ning under the monaſtery, caſts ſuch a heat 
up to the ſweating- room, that it cannot be 
endur'd a quarter of an hour; for my part, 
I was no ſooner in, but I leap'd out again. 
A Portugueſe had the care of building theſe 
Baths with the alms of charitable perſons ; 
afterwards by the king's order an hoſpita] 
was built there, but the care of the ſick in 
proceſs of time has been laid aſide; and 
the fathers reſiding there take care of ſouls, 
and not of bodies. It is to be obſerv'd, That 
the water, though mineral, 1s as clear and 
well tafted as any other water, and being 
cool'd is excellent to drink. I drank it all 
the while I was there entertain'd by the fa- 
thers, who uſe no other. 


Wedneſday 6th, I went half a league from A cold ri- 


the monaſtery to ſee a little river, which 


ver over 


runs from the mountain, and whoſe water minerals. 


is exceſſive cold, and very wholeſome. Yet 
its channel is upon minerals, for digging 
a little in the ſand there riſes a very hot wa- 
ter 


long but narrow. Round about it, being 
go miles in compaſs, there are ſeveral mo- 


naſteries of Franciſcans, Auguſtinians, and 
5 M Teſuits, 


As for the great lake of Babi, it is very Bai lake: 
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and till'd by the Indians. It abounds in 
fiſh at all times. There are alſo in it croco- 


WY. diles, and ſword-fiſhes, but not like ours. 


Archbi- 
ſhop and 
biſhops, 


Governor 


Theſe two fight together furiouſly, becauſe 
the crocodile thinking himſelf abſolute lord 
of the lakes, cannot endure any other fiſh 


of prey ſhould be in them. For the moſt | 


part the ſword-fiſh gets the better, for he 
perceiving his enemy arm'd with ſcales 


which bear off the ſtroke of his ſharp 


ſword, dives under water, and ſtrikes the 
crocodile in the belly, where he has no 
ſcales, and ſo kills him. I was ſhew'd a 


{word ſix ſpans long with teeth on the ſides, 
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as ſharp as nails, or rather like a ſaw, that 

jerces and cuts at once. The many cro- 
codiles of this lake do much miſchief, for 
there 1s never a year but they devour many 
people, and kill horſes and cattle that graze 
about, or drink at the lake. The Indians 
revenge themſelves laying ſnares for them 
with pieces of meat, or * for the cro- 
codiles are ſuch lovers of dog's fleſh, that 
they will leave a man for it. Thur/day 7th, 
I return*d by water to Vignan, where I found 
my horſes had broke their halters, and were 
run away, which made me ſtay till others 
were taken in the farm, which carry'd me 
to Manila on Saturday the gth. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the government of Manila, and the adjacent iſlands. 


H O' the Philippine iſlands are very 

remote from Europe, and from his 
catholick majeſty's court, to whom they 
are ſubject, yet they are excellently govern- 
ed. For ſpirituals, there is an archbiſhop 
at Manila choſen by the king, who decides 
all matters not only in his own dioceſe, but 


all appeals from his ſuffragan biſhops. If 


the metropolitan's ſentence does not agree 
with the firſt, there lies an appeal to the 
neighbouring biſhop of Camerines the pope's 
delegate. The king, as has been faid, al- 


lows the archbiſhop ſix thouſand pieces of 


eight a year; and the biſhops of Sibu, Ca- 
merineſs, and Cagayan 5000. Beſides theſe, 
there reſides at Manila a titular biſhop, or 
coadjutor, by the Spaniards calPd Obiſpo de 
anillo, or ring-biſhop, who ſucceeds in the 
firſt vacant church, that there may be no 
intermiſſion in the care of ſouls during fix 
years before a new prelate can come. As 
for the inquiſition, there is a commiſſary 
appointed by that court at Mexico. 

For the temporal government there is a 


and court. governor with the title of captain general, 


and preſident of the royal court, whoſe au- 
thority laſts eight years; and four Oydores, 
or judges, and a ſolicitor, but theſe are for 
life. When this court was erected in 1584, 
it conſiſted of two Oydores, or judges, and 
a ſollicitor; and the preſident was doctor 
Santiago de Vera. Sometime after a third 
Judge was added. Experience afterwards 
ſhewing, that there was no need of ſuch a 
court, it was ſuppreſs'd by order of the 
king and council, and inſtead of it a body 
of 4000 men rais'd, which was perform'd 
in 1590. But in 1598, it was again erect- 
ed, and D. Francis Tillo was appointed 
preſident over three Oydores, or judges, and 
a ſollicitor. This court does not only re- 
ceive appeals from the common magiſtrates 
of the city, which are two Acades, but 


from all the iſlands ; and it tries violences 
committed by church-men like the court of 
Fuerca in Spain. The governor fits in it as 
preſident, but has no vote, but when they are 
equally divided he appoints a doctor to give 
a caſting voice. D. Gabriel de Sturis acted 
twice in this capacity whilſt I was at Ma- 
nila. Tho? a ſmall matter would ſuffice to 
maintain an Oydore, or judge, becauſe pro- 
viſions are cheap, as are ſtuffs for apparel, 
and all other neceſſaries for decency ; a ſad- 
dle horſe being fold for ten pieces of eight, 
and enough to keep him a month for two; 
yet they have a plentiful allowance, each 
of them being paid every four months 1100 
pieces of eight. The ſollicitor has over and 
above 600 pieces of eight a year from the 
Sangley, or Chineſe merchants, as their pro- 


tector, and 200 more as ſollicitor for the 


cruzade. The governor's ſalary is 13300 
pieces of eight; 4000 as general, 4000 as 
preſident of the royal court, and 5300 as 
civil magiſtrate. If 

eldeſt Oydore or judge receives this ſalary, 
and manages the martial and civil govern- 
ment; for which he is afterwards accounta- 
ble to the new governor. 


Were not the Philippine Iſlands ſo re- Greatnel 
mote, that government would be coveted of this geo- 
by the chief grandees, becauſe his govern-ernmen. 


ment is unlimited, the juriſdiction large, 
the prerogatives not to be parallePd, the 
conveniences great, the profit unknown, 
and the honour greater than that of vice- 
roy in the Indies. But, as I ſaid, the diſ- 
tance makes the greatneſs of this poſt not 
to be known in Spain. To ſhew ſome- 


thing of it, the governour beſides the ci- 


vil government, and adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, which he exerciſes with the royal court, 
has the gift of all military employments, 
makes 22 alcades to govern as many pro- 
vinces, and appoints the governor of the 

Marian 
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the governor dies, the 


Ci 


CHAP. V. 


Severe 
trial. 


Marian iſlands, when one dies, till the king 
names another. Formerly he made the go- 
vernors of the iſlands Formoſa and Ternate 
(one of the 5 Xmoluccas) when they were 
ſubject to the crown of Spain. He alſo be- 
ſtows all the Encomiendas, or lordſhips o- 
ver Indians, given as a reward to ſoldiers 
that have ſerv'd in India. Theſe are given 
for two lives, the wife and children ſuc- 
ceeding in them, after which the land re- 
turns to the king. Theſe Encomenderos or 
lords, receive the duties that ſhould be paid 
to the king, that is, 10 royals from mar- 
ried men, and 5 from others; but theſe 
lords are oblig'd out of it to allow towards 
the maintenanance of the forces, 2 royals 
and 4 Cavans of rice for each head, and 
2 royals more to the pariſh prieſt. The 
king out of his own demeſnes, beſides the 
10 royals, has 2 Cavans of rice: A Cavan 
weighs 50 pounds Spaniſh. It is very re- 
markable that the governor fills up all the 
vacant canonries in the cathedral, and then 
acquaints the king to have them confirm'd, 
as he does by the Encomiendas above-men- 
tion'd. When any pariſh of ſecular prieſts 
is vacant, the aſſembly is held before the 
archbiſhop, who names three of the ableſt 
for the governor to chooſe one. The ſame 
is practis'd in the vacancies of canonries 
and royal chaplains. The pariſhes belong- 
ing to the religious men, are ſupply'd by 
the provincial of the order, in a provincial 
chapter. Theſe need no confirmation, and 


they may hear the confeſſions of the Indians, 


but not of the Spamiards in their pariſh, with- 
out the ordinaries approbation. If the ſecular 
curates commit ſuch a fault, as deſerves 
they ſhould be expell'd their benefice, it is 
done with the advice of the dioceſan and 
governor. The governor of Manila has 
alſothe nomination of the commander of the 
galeon, that ſails every year to New Spain, 


a poſt worth above 50000 crowns a year. 


He appoints two majors for Manila and 
Cavite, and ſeveral captains and officers, 
that are not commiſſion*d at Madrid. He 
gives the Indians commiſſions as colonels, 
majors and captains, without much diffi- 
culty ; they paying the king half a year's 
value of the place. To honour the gover- 
nor a company mounts the guard every 
day before his palace, and to curb the mu- 
tinous Chineſe. There are in the city of 
Manila about 800 ſoldiers in all, but their 
pay is only two pieces of eight, and 50 
pound of rice a month. 

This grandeur and power is ſomewhat 
eclips'd by a dreadful trial, the wicked peo- 
ple of Manila make their governors go 
through. They do not then examine the 
heinouſneſs of offences, but the ſums re- 
ceiv*d in eight years, puniſhing the purſe 


; Inſtead of the perſon. The accuſers have 
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60 days allow'd them, after proclamation GEMIL- 


made through the provinces to bring in 
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their complaints, and 30 days to proſecute 1697. 
before the judge, who is generally the ſu WW 


ceſſor in the government, by ſpecial com- 


_ miſſion from the king, and his ſupream 


council of the Indies; which reſerves to it 
ſelf the judging of ſome matrers of conſe- 
quence, 
ceiv'd all informations, without deciding 
any ung, returns all the proceedings to 
court, after giving ſentence in thoſe caſes 
which are left to him. The Oydores, or 
judges, who govern after the governor's 
death, or are remov'd to another poſt in 
Mexico, are ſubject to the ſame trial; but 
with this difference, that they may go 
away, leaving an attorney to anſwer 
for them. There is ſo much Rigour us'd 
in this trial, that ſometimes they pro- 
ceed to impriſonment, without reſpect to 
greatnefs of the poſt poſſeſs*d by the perſon ; 
as happen'd to D. Sebaſtian-Hurtade-de- 
Corcuera, and D. James-Faxardo; the firſt 
of which was kept priſoner 5 years in the 
caſtle of St. Fames ; and the other not much 
leſs ; but by ſpecial order from his majeſty 
they had all reſtor'd that had been wrong- 
fully taken from them at their trial. *Tis 
true the council of the Indians has mode- 
rated this rigour, ordering that the gover- 
nors be not impriſon'd, but that the in- 
formations being taken, they be ſent into 
Spain; but this is not punctually obſery'd 
becauſe of the great diſtance. The inha- 
bitants of Manila did ſo terrifie D. Savi- 
niano-Manriquez-de-Lara at his trial ; that 
being imbark'd for Spain, he never ccas'd 
all the voyage to ask whether the veſſel 
could return to Mamla, and being at laſt 
aſſurꝰd by the pilot that he mult either land 
in New Spain or die, he pleaſantly ſaid, 
Then a t-----d for Manila. In ſhort ſince 
the iſlands were conquer'd, no governor 
has return*d to Spain but he and one more; 


for all of them either break their hearts at 


their trial, or die with hardſhip by the 
way. It is certain this trial is worth 100000 
crowns to the new governor, which he that 

off muſt have ready to come off well 
in this dreadful trial. 

When I went thither the governor was 
D. Fauſto-Cruzat, y-Gongora, Knight of 
Santiago, or St. Fames, deſcended from the 
ancient kings of Navarre, and one of the 
beſt captain generals the iſlands had ſince 
they were conquer'd. All the other gover- 
nors before him had anticipated upon the 
revenue ſeveral thouſands to maintain the 
ſoldiers z but he during his government, 
not only clear'd all debts, but ſo improv'd 
the revenue, that when I was at Manila, 
there were 400000 pieces of eight in the 


treaſury 3 for he by his great ability, wiſ- 
ury = 


Therefore the judge having re- 
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the revenue 110000 pieces of eight a year. 


WYWV As for the execution of Juſtice, and places 
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Philip- 
pines in 
general, 


beſtow'd, if the people of Manila will lay 
aſide all prejudice, they cannot chooſe but 
commend his conduct, for he has behav'd 
himſelf uprightly in all his actions, and has 
beſtow'd the Encomiendas or lordſbips be- 
fore-mention'd on well deſerving ſoldiers; 
the offices of Alcades on natives of the 
place well qualify'd, according to the king's 
orders; and church livings on the moſt de- 
ſerving, without ſuffering himſelf to be cor- 
rupted. I do not write for favour or affec- 
tion, for what I ſay is ſo true, that the 
king being inform'd of it, declar'd, he 
was faithfully ſerv*d by that governor, and 
continu'd him in his government, at ſuch 
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time as he had receiv'd 70000 pieces of 
eight, and given the commiſſion to his 
ſucceſſor to go take poſſeſſion of the place. 
I was actually at Mexico when the king's 
orders came for reſtoring the 70000 pieces 
of eight to the intended ſucceſſor out of the 
king's treaſury. This gentleman's good 
behaviour er him above the fear of a trial. 
He was unfortunate in ſetting out galeons, 
for in his time two of the greateſt that 
were built in the iſlands were caſt away. 
The one was call'd St. Zoſeph, the other 
Santo Chriſto; and in them both the peo- 
ple of Mexico and Manila loſt above a 
million, which reduc'd Manila to great 
2 but it recovers by the arrival of 
other ſhips. | 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Philippine Iſlands, their diſcovery, and of the ſeveral nations that 
have peopled them. | 


1 being a great number of 
iſlands under the governor of Mani- 
la, of which place we have hitherto ſpoke, 
it will be convenient to give a ſhort ac- 
count of the moſt remarkable of them; 
and the more becauſe they are little known 
in Europe, and not taken notice of in 
Maps. 

The author of nature, and of the won- 
derful creation of this world, placed an 
archipelago ſtrew'd with iſlands, now calPd 
Philippines, in the great Indian ocean be- 
yond Ganges, and almoſt oppoſite to the 
long extended coaſts of Malaca, Stan, 
Cambcia, Chiampa, Chochinchina, Tunkin 
and China, The famous Ferdinand Ma- 


gellanes call'd it Archipelago de S. Lazaro, 


becauſe he came to an anchor there in the 
year 1521, upon Saturday before paſſion 
Sunday, vulgarly in Spain call'd of St. Laza- 
7115s, The name of Philippines was given 
them in 1543, by the general Luis-Lopez- 
de-Villalobos, in honour to prince Philip, 
then heir to the crown of Spain z or as o- 
thers will have it in 1564, when he was 
actually reigning, when the Adelantado- 
Maichael-Lopez-de-Legaſpi came to conquer 
the iſlands, What their ancient name was 
is uncertain, yet ſome authors affirm the 

were call'd, iſlands of Lyzones, all of them 
taking the name, as the Canaries have done, 
of the biggeſt, which is Manila, or Lu- 
201 , Which in the Tagala language ſigni- 
fies a mortar, as if they had expreſs'd the 
country of mortars. Luxones are certain 
wooden mortars a ſpan Joes and the ſame 
diameter, in which the Indians pound their 
rice, which they afterwards fift through 
fieves they call Biloas. There is no Indian 


but has one before his door. The inhabi- 
tants of the iſland de los Pintados cut out 
three upon one ſame piece of timber along 
one by another, that ſo many people ma 

work at once, for the inhabitants of all 
the iſlands feeding on rice, they firſt bruiſe 


it in a mortar, before they boil it. Others, Cabrer. 
as for inſtance the Portugueſe, call them lib. 7. c. 5. 
Manilas, a name known ever ſince Ptolemy, f. k _— 


as ſome will have it. 

The ſhips that come from America to 
the archipelago of St. Lazarus, or Philip- 
Pines, when they diſcover land, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity ſee one of the four iſlands of Mindarao, 
Leyte, Tbabao and Manila, from the cape 
of St. Auguſtin, becauſe they front the vaſt 
ocean, which they call of Spain, for above 


600 miles, lying in a ſemicircle. Manila Five gren 
is ſeated north-eaſt ; Mabao and Leyte, lands. 


ſouth-eaſt, and Mindanao ſouth. To the 
weſt of them is Paragua, the biggeſt next 
to Manila and Mindanao, with the which 
it makes a triangle, but the point of it 
next to Borneo belongs to that king, and 
the other to Spain. In the midſt of this 
ſort of triangle, beſides the five iſlands al- 


ready nam'd, there are five others, large Five leſſer 


and populous, viz. Mindoro, Panay, Ulla 
de Negros, or the iſland of blacks, Seb# 
and Bohol. So that the moſt remarkable 
iſlands of this archipelago are but ten, the 
number mention*d by Ptolemy in the place 
above-mention'd. 
nam'd there is the ſame number of ſmall 
ones, all peopled, which beginning to reck- 
on them as they fall in the way the ſhips 
take that are bound for New Spain, are 
Luban, where the galeon St. Foſeph was caſt 
away, Marinduque, Ja de Tablas, Rom- 

blon, 
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mong theſe ten here en leſſer: 


C 
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* bln, Stbugan, Maſbate, Ticao, Catul, and 
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ther materials, but wood and cue, and GHU.“ 


Cataiiduanes, without the Streights. their buildings are very weak. | YI. 
G It is no eaſy matter to give a diſtinct There are ſundry opinions concerning 1697 
fall relation of all other ſmall ones, partly in- the original of theſe aflands. Some tay WIN 
Hands. habired, and partly deſart, but all known they were created with the world, wn Conjec- 


es a- 
the author of nature diſcover'd the land, es 


by the Indians that go to gather their th { and bout RA 
and divided it from the waters. Others:(,,q.. 


product; I can only ſay in general that 


oppoſite to the iſland of Manila on the 
north- ſide, between two capes calPd Box- 
eador and del Engano, at 24 miles diſtance, 
are the iſlands de los Babuyanes, the firſt 
inhabited by chriſtian Indians, who pay a 
tribute; the other by ſavages near the Le- 
quios, and iſland of Formoſa on the well, 
Near Paragua, oppoſite to Manila, there 
are three iſlands call'd Calamianes, and 
then eight or nine more, all inhabited, 
Then turning to the ſouthward, ninety 
miles from Calamianes, oppoſite to Cal- 
dera, and point of Mandanao, are Ta- 
guima, Xolo, with other {mail ones about 
them. 

The iſland of Cys lie between Cala— 
mianes and Panay, in the province of Ot- 
ion and Maras. The iſland of Fwegss, or 
Fires, 1s near that of Negros, or Blacks. 
There is alſo Bantayan not far from Zebu; 
Pangla, near Bobol; Panamao, Maripipt, 
Camiguin, Siargao, and Paunon, which lie 
between Mindanao and Leyte, and many 
others whoſe fix*d number it is hard to 
know. This ſhews their miſtake, who ſay 
the. Philippine iſlands are forty, for if they 
mean the great ones, they are not fo 
many; and of all forts there are many 
more, 

All theſe iſlands are in the torrid zone, 
between the equinoctial and tropick of 
Cancer, for the extreme points of latitude 
in this archipelago are Sarrangan or cape 
St. Auguſtin, the point of Mindanao in five 
degrees and a half; Babuyanes, and cape de 
Engano, the utmoſt points of Manila in 
twenty degrees; Embocadero de St. Ber- 
nardo in thirteen degrees; and the middle 
of the iſland and city of Manila in four- 
teen degrees and a few minutes. Their lon- 
gitude according to the beſt maps, and 
carts is 155 degrees; though according 
to Magellan's account it be 161, and this 
becauſe all men do not reckon from the 
ſame point. Now whereas Ptolemy places 
his iſlands Maniolæ in 142 degrees, it plain- 
ly appears, that conſidering the different 
accounts, and rules of taking longitudes, 
the Maniolæ are not the ſame, as the Ma- 
nilos, either as to ſituation or number, and 
that they are much out of the way, who 
will have Manila to be built 160 years 
after the birth of Chriſt, when Ptolemy 
fBouriſh'd 3 without being able to deduce 


any conjecture, from the antiquity of its 


ſtructures, becauſe thoſe nations ule no o- 
Vol. IV. 


that they remain'd after the food. Others 
affirm they were made by particular inun- 
dations of provinces, tempeſts, cartiquakes, 
natural fires, and other accidents, which 
uſe to cauſe alterations both at ſea and 
land; as, ſome ſay, happened to Sicily, 
which they conceit was formerly contigu- 

us to the continent of Jaly; the iſland of 
Cypres to Syria, and others. Laitly, o- 
thers by the heaping of matter, and. rhe 
natural alterations of theſe two clæments; 
particularly occaſion'd by rivers, which 
carry the earth from one place, and ſettle 
It in another, or elſe by the uſual waſhing 
of rivers, which the ſea with the motion 
of its waves, by degrees, heaps in one 
place or other, ſo that in proceſs of time 
they come to be iſlands. All this may be 
cid of all the iſlands in the world, as well 
as thoſe ;. but the Philippines may be rais'd 
particularly by the laſt means ſpoke of, be- 
cauſe in ſeveral parts of them, there are 
burning mountains, and on the tops of o- 
thers ſprings of hot water. The earth- 
quakes are frequent and terrible at certain 
times; inſomuch that they ſcarce leave a- 
ny ſtructure ſtanding, as Manila can ſuffi- 
ciently teſtify. The winds calPd by the 
Indians Baguyes, by the Spaniards Tifones, 
and by us Hurricaas, are here fo violent, 
that beſides the wrecks they cauſe at fea, 
they root up mighty trees, and drive before 
them, vaſt quantities of water, which drown 
countries a great way up the land. Among 
the iſlands there is a ſhoal water, and ma- 
ny flats, eſqecially near the continent; in- 
ſomuch that in many places there is no ſail- 
ing, and the ſhips are forced to ſeek out 
channels, which providence has left to keep 
up a communication from one country to 
another. Theſe may be grounds to con- 
jecture, that if any of theſe iſlands were 
at the creation join'd to the continent, ſe- 
veral accidents, and eſpecially the flood 
might have divided them into ſo many di- 
ſtrinct parts, making of one great one, an 
archipelago of little iſlands. 


It is not my buſineſs here to argue, whe- Th. in- 
ther Thar ſis, the ſon of Favan with his bro- habitants. 


thers, was the firſt that inhabited theſe 
parts; but when the Spaniars firſt came 
to Manila, they there found three forts of 
people. On the ſca coaſts they liv'd and 
ruPd Malay Moors, come, as they ſaid, 
from Borneo, and the continent of Malaca; 
where a ſtreight call'd Malay, has giver: 

5 N ita 
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its name to all the Malayes diſperſed 
throughout the greateſt and beſt part of 
that archipelago. From theſe are deſcend- 
the Tagalians, which are the natives of 
Manila and the _— about it, as p- 
pears by their language being very like th 

Malayan; by their colour, ſhape, habit 
they wore when the Spaniards arriv'd, and 
in ſhort by their cuſtoms and manners, 
taken from the Malayes and other Indian 
nations. The coming of theſe people into 
the iſlands, might be accidental, occaſion- 
ed by ſome ſtorm; for we ſee by experi- 
ence, that ſeveral other nations have been 
drove hither by ſtorms. In 1690, ſome 
Japoneſe were 3 aſhore, who became 
chriſtians, and liſted themſelves in the king's 
forces, it being inevitable death to them 
to return home, after they had been in an- 
other country, though againſt their wills. 
I faw ſome of thoſe Faponeſe in Manila, 
who wore two wide garments, with wide 
round ſleeves, The under garment was 
girt with two girdles, one from the left, and 
the other from the right, as the Spaniſh 
clergymen wear them. Their breeches 
were long, and their ſhoos like recolets 
ſandals. They were their hair ſhort, but 
the forehead ſhav'd as far as the crown of 
the head. Beſides, the Malayes might come 
deſignedly to inhabit there, on account of 
trade, and for profit ſake z or elſe being 
baniſh*d their country; but theſe are all 
uncertainties. 

The natives call'd Biſayas, and Pinta- 
dos, of the provinces of Camerines; as al- 
ſo thoſe of Leyte, Samar, Panay, and 0- 
ther places, it is likely came from Macaſ- 


| far, where they ſay there are ſome people 


Negrillos. 


who trim and paint their bodies like theſe 
Pintados. In the relation, Peter Fernandes 
de Quiros gives of the diſcovery made in 
1595, of the iſlands of Salmon, he ſays 
they found in ten degrees of north latitude, 
1800 leagues from Peru, much about the 
latitude and diſtance of the Philippine i- 
ſlands, an iſland call'd la Madalena, or 
the Magdalen, inhabited by well ſhaped 
Indians, taller than the Spamards, who 
went naked, with all their bodies wrought, 
after the ſame manner as the Biſayas. 

It is likely the inhabitants of Mindanao, 
Xolio, Bohol, and part of Zebu came from 
Ternate, by reaſon of their nearneſs, trade, 
and likeneſs of religion, to whom they ſtill 
have recourſe, in caſe of war. The Spa- 
niards at their firſt coming, found they had 
the command in the aforeſaid iſlands. 

The Blacks, by the Spaniards call'd 
Negrillos, who live on the mountains and 
in thick woods, whereof there 1s plenty in 
Manila, differ quite from all the reſt. They 
are meer barbarians, and feed on ſuch fruit 
and roots, as the mountains afford, and 


upon all they can kill, even to monkies, 
inakes, and rats. They go naked, except 
their privities, which they cover with the 
barks of trees, by them call'd Bahagues ; 
and the women with a clout wove of the 
fibres of trees, call'd Tapiſſe. They uſe 
no other ornament, but bracelets made of 
ruſhes, and Indian canes of ſeveral colours. 
They have no laws, letters, or govern- 
ment, but that which kindred makes, for 
they all obey the head of the family. The 
women carry their children in wallets made 
of the bark of trees, and ty*d about them 
with a cloth, as ſome women of Albania do 
in /taly, or like the Iriſþ women. Where 
night overtakes them, there they lye, ei- 
ther in the hollow of a tree, or under mats, 
made of the bark of trees, ſet up like 
huts ; and thus they live like brute beaſts, 
only for the ſake of liberty, that is, not 
to be ſubject to the Spaniards. This ſame 
fooliſh love of liberty, is the cauſe they will 
not ſuffer the Blacks of another mountain 
to come to theirs, and on this account they 
fight with one another deſperately. They are 
ſuch enemies to the Spaniards, that if they 
happen to kill one, they invite all their 
kindred, and rejoice for three days, drink- 
ing out of the Skull, clear'd for that pur- 
poſe; by which means, they afterwards 
get wives the eaſier, as being more coura- 
gious. Their weddings conſiſt only in 
touching of hands, the parents making 
their children hold them out. 
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This mixing with the wild Indians pro- Mang!;- 


duced the tribe of Manghian, who are ans. 


blacks dwelling in the iſles of Mindora and 
Mundos, and who peopled the iſlands de 
los Negros, or of Blacks. Some of them 
have harſh friſled hair, like the African 
and Angola Blacks, others long. The co- 
lour of ſome of them, is like Ethiopians ; 
others more whitiſh, and ſome of theſe 
have been ſeen with a tail half a ſpan long, 
like thoſe iſlanders Ptolemy ſpeaks of, Co- 
men. lib. 7. Tav. 11. pag. 166. 

The Sambali, contrary 
though wild, have long hair, like the other 
conquer'd Indians. The wives are deliver- 
ed in the woods, like ſhe-goats, and im- 
mediately waſh themſelves and the infants 
in the rivers, or other cold water; which 
would be immediate death to Europe- 
ans. Theſe Blacks when purſu'd by the 
Spaniards, with the ſound of little ſticks, 
give notice to the reſt, that are diſ- 
png about the woods, to ſave themſelves 

y flight. Their weapons are bows and 
arrows, a ſhort ſpear, and a ſhort weapon 
or knife at their girdle. They poiſon their 
arrows, which are ſometimes headed with 
iron, or a ſharp ſtone, and they bore the 

int, that it may break in their enemies 
y, and ſo be unfit to be ſhot 8 
or 


to the others, Sambali. 


0 
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For their defence, they uſe a wooden buck- 
ler, four ſpans long, and two in breadth, 
which always hangs at their arm. 

Though I had much diſcourſe about it, 
with the fathers of the fociety, and other 
miſſioners, who converſe with theſe blacks, 
Manghians, Mandi and Sambali, I could 
never learn any thing of their religion ; but 
on the contrary, all unanimouſly agree they 
have none, but live like beaſts, and the 
moſt that has been ſeen among the Blacks 
on the mountains, has been a round ſtone, 
to which they pay'd a veneration, or a 
trunk of a tree, or beaſts, or other things 
they find about, and this only out of fear. 
True it is, that by means of the heathen 
Chineſe, who deal with them in the moun- 
tains, ſome deformed ſtatues have been 
found in their huts. The other three be- 
foremention'd nations, ſeem'd inclin'd to 
obſerving of auguries, and Mabomeian ſu- 
perſtitions, by reaſon of their commerce 
with the Malayes and Ternates. The moſt 
receiv'd opinion is, that theſe blacks were 
the firſt inhabitants of the iſlands ; and 
that being cowards, the ſea coaſts were eaſi- 
ly taken from them by people reſorting 
” Men Sumatra, Borneo, Macaſſar and other 
places; and therefore they retir'd to the 
mountains. In ſhort, in all the iſlands 
where theſe Blacks and other ſavage men 
are, the Spaniards poſſeſs not much be- 
yond the ſea coaſts; and not that in all 
parts, eſpecially from Maribeles, to cape 
Bolinao in the iſland of Manila, where for 
50 was along the ſhore, there is no land- 
ing, for fear of the Blacks, who are moſt 
inveterate enemies to the Europeans. Thus 
all the in- land parts being poſſeis*d by theſe 
brutes, See whom no army could pre- 


vail in the thick woods, the king of Spain 


CHA P. VII. 
A farticular account of the iſland of Luzon, valgarly calPd Manila. 


AVING ſpoke of the iſlands in ge- 


neral, it will be proper now to give 
the deſcription of them in particular, There- 
fore to begin with Luzon or Manila, as 
the Spanirds call it, which is the chief of 
them. The middle of it 1s in 15 degrees 
of latitude, the eaſt point in 13 degrees and 
30 minutes, and the moſt northerly point 
in 19 degrees. The ſhape of it is like an 
arm bow'd, but unequal in thickneſs, for 
in the eaſt it is ſo narrow that it is but one 
day's journey over; and in the north it 
ſtretches ſo large, that the narroweſt part 
from ſea to ſea muſt be 30 or 40 leagues. 
The whole length is about 160 Spani/þ 
leagues, and the circumference 350. 
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has ſcarce one in ten of the inhabitants of G MEIN 
the iſland, that owns him, as the Spaniards LI. 
often told me. See Navarette, who gives 1697. 
a much better account of this matter, and 
not by hearſay, but as an eye-witneſs. 

The fathers miſſioners, take much pains, 
to bring theſe people to ſalvation, going 
into the woods to preach to ſome of them, 
who are not altogether ſo fierce, and build 
little huts or houſes, for the conveniency of 
the miſſioner, who ſometimes prevails up- 
on a few; but upon the leaſt ſurmiſe of 
jealouſy, they burn houſes, churches, and 
all in them, and run into the thickeſt of 
the wood. This happens, becauſe the 
chriſtian Indians, that they may have all 
the profit of the wax, the Blacks gather in 
the woods, have perſuaded them by all 
means to ſhun coming under the Spaniſh 
yoke, becauſe they would be oblig'd to 
pay a tribute, Whoever catches one of 
them may keep him as a ſlave ; bur if he 
becomes a chriſtian, when he has ſerv'd ten 
years he is to be made free, and then na- 
tural inclination prevailing, he certainly 
runs away to his native mountain. 

There is another ſort of people, not ſo 
polite as the firſt, nor ſo barbarous as theſe 
laſt, who live near the ſprings of the rivers, 
and are therefore call'd [ayas, or Tinghta- 
nos, as inhabiting the mountains. There 
are others calld Zambales, and Igclotes, 
who converſe with the Tagalis, and Biſayas. 
Some of theſe pay tribute, tho* they are 
not chriſtians, and they are judg'd to be a 
mixt race of the other barbarous nations, 
and therefore reſemble them in behaviour, 
colour, and manners. Yet all this does not 
make out, that inhabitants might not go 
over to theſe iſlands out of China, Japan, 
Siam, Camboja, and Cochinchina. 


At the elbow of this arm looking to- 
wards the ſouth eaſt, a great river falls in- 
to the ſea, and makes a noble bay 30 
leagues in compaſs, call'd Bahia by the 
Spaniards, becauſe it flows from a great 
lake, call'd Babi, eighteen Halian miles 
from Manila. In this place the Indians had 
their principal village, conſiſting of about 
3500 houſes, towards the eaſt, in the an- 
gle made by the river and the ſea. Behind 
it were many ponds, which made the place 
naturally ſtrong, and the ſoil was fruitful of 
all things, neceſſary for the life of man; for 
which reaſon Michael Lopez, the firſt con- 
queror of the iſland, thought fit to found 
the principal city in this place, under the 

ancient 
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LI. 


as has been ſaid before, on the feaſt of 


St. John baptiſt 1571, five days after the 
1697. conqueſt, which falling out on the 19th of 


Cavite 
Port. 


the month, being the feaſt of St. Polen- 
ciana, ſhe was choſen patroneſs of the i- 
ſand. 

In ſight of Manila, and three leagues 
from it, is the port of Cavite, upon the 
ſame bay, which for the moſt part 1s deep, 
and abounds in fiſh, and the ſhores are co- 
ver'd with many trees and villages. Directly 
againſt the mouth of the bay, eight leagues 
from Manila is Maribeles, a little iſland 
three leagues in compaſs, and halt a league 
in length, but high. Here is a renown'd 
officer, with ſix ſouldiers upon guard, he 
is alſo Corregidor, or chief magiſtrate of a 
village of 50 houſes, ſeated on the fide of 
Manila. The greateſt profit he makes 1s 
by the Blacks, who bring him ſtore of 
wood, for a little tabacco and rice, which 
he ſells at rates in Manila. This 
ſhews the Blacks are ſuch enemies to the 


Spaniards, as he ſpeaks of before. There 


are three mouths to come out of the ſea, 


into the bay; the firſt is moſtus'd, by rea- 


ſon of its depth, and being half a league 
over, and lies between the ſaid iſland, and 
Punta del Diablo, or the Devil's Point; the 
ſecond is a quarter of a league wide, lying 
between the oppoſite ſhore, and the rock 
call'd, de las Cavallos, or of the Horſes, it 
is unſafe, as having little water and ſome 
rocks under it ; the third is wider, being 
three leagues over, and lies between the a- 
foreſaid rock, de los Cavallos, and the point 
of Marigondon, but it has flats, and there 
muſt be much care in failing up it. 
Without the ſaid bay, on the left hand, 
the way the ſhips go to New Spain, at 14 
leagues diſtance, is the bay of Balayan and 
Bombom, three leagues in compaſs, behind 
which is a lake well peopled round abour. 
Sailing on ſtill eaſtward, is the point of 


| Batangas Azufre, or Brimſtone, and the bay of Ba- 


ba Yo 


Balxyan | 


prov INCC * 


| Tayabas. 


tangas, inhabited round about by Indians; 
near the point whereof, there is a ſmall i- 
fland call'd la Caza, as abounding in game. 
Between this and the point before mention- 
ed, is the port of Malcaban ; fatal for the 
death of the governor Gomez Perez de las 
Marinas, murder'd by the Chineſe that 
row'd the Capitana.galley, with ſeveral o- 
ther perſons. 

Beyond the bay of Batangas, are the 
villages of Labo and Galvan, about which 
there are ſigns of mines. Here ends the 
province of Balayan, beginning at Mari- 
beles, and inhabited by about 2500 tribu- 
tary Z:dians, It abounds in cotton, rice, 
and palm-trees. Then follows the pro- 
vince of Calilaya, or Tayabas, which reaches 
to Cape Bonds, and up the country to Mau- 


ban, on the oppoſite coaſt of the iſland, It 
has more inhabitants, and 1s larger than 
the other. Next is the province of Cama- 
rines in which are Bondo, Paſſacao, Toalo::, 
metropolis of the government of Catan 
duanes; Bulan, where the ſhip calPd the 
Incarnation was caſt away, returning from 
New Spain in 1649, Sorſocon, or Bagatao, 
where the king's great ſhips are built; and 
Albai, a large bay without the ſtreight, 
where there is a high burning mountain, 
which 1s ſeen at a great diſtance by the 


ſhips coming from New Spain. In this Hot wa 
mountain there are ſome ſprings of hot ters. 


water, and among the reſt one of ſuch na- 
ture that whatſoever falls in, whether wood, 
bone, leaf, or cloth, is turn'd into ſtone, 
The governor D. Francis Tello had a crab 
preſented him half petrify*d, care having 
been taken, that it ſhould not all be con- 
verted. At the village of Tivi, two leagues 
from the ſide of the mountain, there is a 
great ſpring of luke warm water, which 
has the ſame quality of petrifying, even 
living creatures, as crabs, ſerpents, and 
crocodiles. One of theſe was found convert- 
ed into ſtone, as long as a man's arm, by 
F. John de Santa Cruz, whilſt he was cu- 
rate there. But particularly the woods 
Molave, Binanuyo, and Naga turn ſtone. 
The fame is to be ſeen in other iſlands. 
Beyond Abay eaſtward, is the cape of 
Buyſaygay, and then the iſland runs north- 
ward, leaving the iſles Catanduanes on the 
right hand. Coaſting from them weſtward, 
they meet the river Bicor, which flows from 
a lake and runs by the city Caceres, found- 
ed by the ſecond governor, and proprietor 
of theſe iſlands D. Francis de Sande. Here 
reſides the biſhop of New Caceres, under 
whom are the provinces of Colilaya, Cama- 
rines, and Tfalon. Next to the province of 
Camarines 1s that of Paracale, where there 
are rich lines of gold, and other metals, 
and of excellent loadſtone. In it dwell a- 
bout 7coo tributary Indians. The foil is 
good and plain, producing Cocao and palm- 


trees, from the laſt of which, they get much 
oil and wine. Three days journey from 


Paracale along the coaſt, is another bay 


call'd Mauban, where the iſland winds. 


and makes as it were the bowing of the 
arm, oppoſite to the elbow where Manila 
ſtands. Sometimes the ſhips coming from 
New Spain have left their Money here, to 
be ſent to Manila. Without this bay, is 
the port of Lampon, like that of Mauban. 


From Lampon, to cape Engano, the Cagayan 
coaſt is inhabited by none but infidels, and or N 
barbarians. Here begins the province, and Sg 


diſtrict of Cagayan, which is the largeſt in 
the iſlands, being 80 leagues in length, 
and 40 in breadth. The metropolis of it, 


is the city call'd New Segovia, founded by 
the 
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the governor D. Gowzalo Ronquillo, and in 
it the cathedral church, to which D. Mi- 
chael de Benavides, was choſen biſhop in 
1598. The city is founded on the bark 
of the river of the ſame name, flowing 
from the mountains of Santor, in Pampag- 
17, and runs almoſt acroſs all the province. 
There reſides the chief alcaide of the pro- 
vince, with a garriſon of Spaniſh foot, and 
of other nations. A ſtone fort was built 
here, and other works made of gabions 
and wood, for a defence againſt the revolt- 
ed Indians, call'd, Irayas, who live on the 
ſides of high mountains, which divide the 
whole iſland. In this province, the pariſhes 
belong to the Dominicans. The moſtnorth- 
erly cape, is that calPd del Engano, dange- 
rous by reaſon of the northern winds, and 
great currents. 

Fifteen leagues from New Segovia, eaſt- 
ward is cape Boxeador, and then turning the 
cape, and coaſting along from north to 
ſouth, 20 leagues ends the province of 
Cagayan, and begins that of Hlocas. The 
peaceable Cagayanes, who pay tribute, are 
about 9000, beſides thoſe that are not ſub- 
dued. The whole province is fruitful, the 
natives able of body, inclin'd to tillage 
and arms, and the women to ſeveral ſorts 
of work in cotton. The mountains pro- 
duce plenty of wax, without any trouble ; 
there being ſuch abundance of honey-combs, 
not only in this province but throughout 
all the iſland, that wax 1s exceeding; cheap, 
and all the r burn it inſtead of oil. 
They make their candles in a hollow ſtick, 
after this manner. They leave a ſmall hole 
at each end, for the wike to run through, 


and then ſtopping the bottom, fill it with 


wax at the top, and thus the candle is made 
in a moment of any ſize whatfoever, which 
when cold, they break the mould and take 
it out. On the mountains, there is abund- 


ance of the wood we call brazil, ebony 


and other ſorts of great value. In the 
woods there is ſtore of wild beaſts, as 
boars, but not fo good as ours, and deer, 
which they kill for their ſkins and horns 
to ſell to the Chineſe. 

The province of Hlocos, is counted the 
richeſt, and beſt peopled in the iſlands. Its 
coaſt runs 40 leagues. On the bank of the 
river Bigan, the governor Guido de Lacca- 
Zaris, ſucceſſor to the Adelantado, in the 
year 1574. built the city Fernandina, Up 
the country the province is not above 8 
leagues in breadth, for thither come the 
mountains, and woods inhabited by the 
[z0lotti, a tall warlike people, and by Blacks 
not ſubdu'd. Yet the extent of the coun- 
try was view'd, when the army march'd 
ſeven days, travelling 3 leagues a day, al- 
ways among trees of wild nutmegs, and 


pines, and at length came to the top of the 
Vor. IV. 
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mountain, where were the principal habi- GzeMEL- 


tations of the Igolotti. They live there, 
becauſe of the rich gold mines in thoſe 
parts, which the 
with thoſe of Ilocos and Pangaſinan Tor ta- 
bacco, rice, and other commodities. Be- 
ſides gold, this province produces much rice, 


and cotton, whereof they make quilts and 
other furniture. 


LI. 


1697. 


gather, and exchange WW 


Next follows the province of Pangaſi- Pargaſi.- 
nan, for about 40 Spaniſh leagues along“ “. 


the coaſt, Its breadth is about 8 or 9 
leagues, and plain like Nlocos. The moun- 
tains and plains produce much brazil wood, 
call'd by the Indians Sibucau, and us'd in 
dying red and blew. The inland is fall of 
wild Indians, who, like brute beaſts, wan- 
der naked up and down the woods and 
mountains, only covering the privities with 
a leaf. They ſow a little in their valleys, 
and what more they want, they get in the 
conquer'd country, in exchange for ſmall 
bits of gold, they gather in the river. In 
the province of Hlocos, there are 9000 that 
pay tribute, and 7000 in that of Pangaſi- 
nan. On the coaſt of this province, is the 
port of Bolinao and Playabonda, famous in 
the Philippine iſlands, for the victory there 
obtain'd by the Spaniards over the Dutch. 


The next is the province of Pampanga; Pampin- 
where the dioceſs of New Segovia ends, and 24: 


begins that of the archbiſhop of Manila. 
This province is large, and of great con- 
ſequence ; becauſe the natives being well 
inſtructed by the Spaniards help to defend 
the iſland, and have ſtood by them upon 
all occaſions, ſerving not only in Manila, 
but in Ternate and other provinces, Be- 
ſides the ſoil is very fruitful, particularly 
for rice, by reaſon of the great plenty of 
water, fo that it furniſhes Manila. Ir alſo 
yields timber for building of ſhips, the 
woods being on the bay, not far irom the 
port of Cavite, It contains about 8000 
Indians, who pay their tribute in rice. In 
the mountains of this province dwell the 
Zambali, a fierce people, and Negrillos, 
like the Blacks of Angola and ſuch curl'd 
hair. Theſe are always fighting among 
themſelves, and defend their woods from 
their neighbours, and ſecure their game, and 
paſture. 


The province of Bah: lying eaſt of Ma- Bab. 


nila, is no leſs important for building of 
ſhips. About the bay of this name, of 
which we have ſpoke before, and in the 
neighbouring farms grows the beſt fruit 
that is eaten in Manila, eſpecially the 
Bonga or Arecca, and the Byyo, which is 
the ſame as Betle. This is an aromatick, 
and delicate fruit, whereof enough has been 
ſaid, when I ſpoke of the Portugueſe do- 
minions in India; but it muſt be obſerv'd 
that this of Manila exceeds all good, and 
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GEMEL- the Spaniards from morning, till night, ne- 
LI. ver ceaſe chewing of it. The fruit this 
1697. plant bears, is call'd Taclove, This pro- 
Vince ſuffers very much, by the continual 
labour «the natives are put to, of felling 
timber for building ſhips, to hundred, 
and ſometimes four hundred being employ- 
ed every month in this work on the moun- 
tains, or at the port of Cavite. The king 
allows them a piece of eight a month, and 
rice enough. The whole province contains 
ſix thouſand tributary natives. 
There is alſo the province of Bulacan, 
lying between Pampanga, and Tondo. It 


Bulacan, 


is ſmall, its inhabitants Tagalians, and a- 


bounds in rice, and Palm wine. The 
number that pays tribute, three thouſand. 
product. All the iſland of Manila produces gold, 
abundance of wax, civet, cotton, ſulphur, 
wild cinnamon, cocao, rice, even on the 
mountains which want no watering, good 
horſes, cows, buffaloes, and on the moun- 
tains deer, wild boars, and wild buffaloes. 
Catandu. Having gone round Manila, it remains 
anes to ſay ſomething of a ſmall province, near 
Illand. the mouth of the channel, which was de- 
ſignedly omitted ; becauſe though its me- 
tropolis be on the land of Manila, yet the 
reſt of it is made up of ſeveral iſlands, as 
Catanduanes, Maſbate, and Burias. Ca- 
tanduanes is 30 leagues, in compaſs, ten in 
length, and its ſhape is almoſt a triangle. 
It is one of the firſt met with, in the way 
to the iſlands, and ſo near the Embocadero, 
or mouth of the channel of St. Bernardine, 
that ſome pilots miſtaking it, have loſt their 
ſhips there ; for believing they were enter- 
ing the aforeſaid mouth of the ſtreight, 
they found themſelves among dangerous 
flats, which are all round the iſland a muſ- 
ket-ſhot from the ſhore. Its being expos'd 
to the north wind ; makes it always ſtor- 


my 3 for which reaſon there is no failing 
thither, but from the 15th of June, to 
the middle of September. It abounds in 
rice, oil of palms, cocaos, honey, and wax. 
There are ſeveral rivers, dangerous to croſs, 
in whoſe channels there is gold found, 
brought down from the mountains, by 
floods running down deep trenches. The 
biggeſt of them is call'd Calandangan, 
and by the Spaniards, Catanduanes, whence 
the iſland took its name. The natives 
chief employment is carrying wood ; ma- 
king very little boats, and carrying them 
to ſell at Mindora, Calelaya, Balayan, and 
other places. I h:y firſt make one very large, 
without any deck, and not naiPd, but 
ſew'd together, with Indians canes, and 
then others leſs and leſs, one within another, 
and thus they tranſport them an hundred 
leagues. The people are warlike, and 
paint themſelves like the Biſayes; they are 
excellent ſailors, and leaping into the wa- 
ter, in a moment turn a boat again that 
has been overſet. For fear of ſuch acci- 
dents, they carry their proviſions in the 
hollow of canes cloſe ſtop'd, and ty*d to 
the ſides of the boats. Their habits is on- 
ly a Bagah, or waiſtcoat which reaches 

own to the knees. The women are maſ- 
culine, and apply themſelves as much as 
the men to tillage, or fiſhing. They are 
modeſtly clad, in a coat or jerkin, after 
the manner of the Biſayas, and a long 
mantle, Their hair they tye on the crown 
of the head, making a knot of it like a 
roſe. On their forehead, they wear a plate 
of maſſive gold, two fingers broad, lin'd 
with taffeta; in their ears three gold pen- 
dants, one in the place where the European 
women uſe it, the other two higher. On 
their ankles they have rings, which make 
a noiſe as they go. 


C HAP. VIII. 


Of the INlands of Capul, Ticao, Burias, Masbate, Marinduque, Mindoro, 
Luban, Babuyanes, Paragua, Calamianes, Cuyo, Panay, Imaras, Si- 
bu) an, Romblon, Batad and Tablas. 


IT HIN the aforemention'd archi- 
pelago, are Capul, and other little 
iſlands, which make the channel narrow, 
and the current ſtronger, their force being 
ſuch, that ſometimes they hurry ſhips about 
two or three times, though they be three 
Capul, deck*d. Capul is three leagues in compaſs, 
the ſoil fruitful, pleaſant, and commodi- 
ous for the Indians, who have good dwel- 
lings in it after the manner of the Biſayas. 
Eight leagues north-weſt from the mouth 
Ticao, Of the ſtreight is Ticao, an iſland eight 
leagues in compaſs, inhabited by Indians, 
for the moſt part ſavage, There is in it a 


good port with the conveniency of trefh 
water and wood, and 1s therefore the laſt 


land the ſhips bound for New Spain touch 
at. 


Four leagues welt of Ticao is Buaras, five Burias. 
miles in compaſs. It has but few tributa- Aasbate. 


ry Indians, who are allotted to the pariſh 
of Masbate, which is another larger iſland 
ſouth of it, and not far diſtant from Ticas, 
brought under the obedience of the Spani- 
ards in 1569. They ſay Masbate is thirty 
leagues in compaſs, eight in breadth, and 
proportionably long. Its ports are com- 
modious for any ſhip to water. In it ye 
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Mindoro. 


about 250 Indian Families, which pay tri- 
bute in wax, ſalt, and civet. But thoſe 
that dwell in the mountains, and came 
trom other parts are numerous. Here are 
ſuch rich gold mines, 22 carats fine, that 
the mate of the galeon St. Foſeph, aboard 
which I went over to New Spain, going a- 
thore in one of them, in a very ſhort time 
dug out an ounce and a quarter of pure 
gold. They do not at preſent work at 
theſe mines, for want of induſtry in the Spa- 
aiards, who having commiſſion every year 
from New Spain, to lay out ſome hun 

thoufands of pieces of eight, with an al- 
lowance to them of ten per Cent. take no 
care to look for gold in the mines. As for 


the Indians, if they have but a diſh of 


rice, they never mind that precious metal 
and if ever they gather any in the rivers, 
it is when they are prefs'd for their tribute, 
and then they gather as much as ſerves to 
pay it. The ſhores of theſe iſlands are 
often enrich*d with precious ambergris, 
caſt up by the current of the channels that 
run upon them. 

Leaving Ticao, Masbate, and Burias be- 
hind, and holding on the fame way as the 
ſhips that came from Acapulco, is the iſland 
of Marindugque, 15 leagues from Manila. 
It is 18 leagues in compaſs, high, and a- 
bounding in cocao and other fruit-trees, 
which the inhabitants live on, becauſe there 
is but little rice. 
Pitch made, but little wax. The peace- 
able inhabitants are about 500, incorpo- 
rated in the nation of the Tagalians; tho? 
they are of another race, as appears by the 
peculiar language they have among them. 

Mindoro is about eight leagues from Ma- 
nila, and five from Marinduque. This 
iſland is fifteen leagues long, eight in 
breadth, and ſeventy in compaſs. The 
broadeſt part of it is that which looks to- 
wards the ſouth, where together with ano- 
ther high and round ſmall iſland, calPd 
Ebin, it makes a ftreight between it and 
Panay, which they call Potol. There is 
another known by the name of Calabite, 
between it and Luban. The inhabitants of 
Mindoro preſently ſubmitted themſelves, 
upon Capt. Jobn de Salzedo's aſſuring them, 
he would do no harm. And therefore as 
an acknowledgment they gave him ſome 
ornaments of gold they then us'd, and cal- 
led Oimos. The land of Mindoro is high 

and mountainous, abounding in cocao, and 
all forts of fruit-· trees; but rice grows on- 
ly in ſome parts. Along its channels, and 
the mouths of its rivers there dwell peace- 
able Indians, who pay tribute; and on the 
eaſt, north-eaſt, and fide oppoſite to Ma- 
mia are Tagalians ; and ſo towards Panay 
and Biſay. Up the inland live the Mang- 
biani, who, though differing in language, 


There is a great deal of 
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agree in having no form of government. GEMEL: 


They go naked, only covering their privi- 


LI. 


ties with barks of trees, call'd Bohagues ; 1697. 
and change their habitations according to WW 


the ſeaſon of the year, becauſe they hve up- 
on wild fruit. Though they are not far 
from Manila, they have not loſt their ſim- 
plicity in exchanging the wax of their 
mountains, for nails, knives, needles, rags, 
and other baubles. Some fathers of the 
ſociety of great credit told me, that theſe 
Manghiani have a tail a ſpan long. In o- 
ther reſpects they are brave, and pay tri- 
bute, but have not as yet embraced the 
chriſtian faith, except ſome few of the ter- 
ritory of Nauhan, and this becauſe they 
hve remote on the tops of mountains. Ba- 
co is the is of the iſland, where 
the Acayde, or governor refides ; which 
place abounds in wholſome waters, running 
from the mountains, which produce abun- 
dance of Salſaparilla. Not far from Baco 
is a place they call Old Mandoro, from 
which all the iſland took its name. One 
cape of it call'd Varadero, ſtretches out to- 
wards Tat, a village on the coaſt of Mani- 
la, between the two bays of Bombon, and 
Batangas, and a ſmall iſland calPd Verde, 
or green iſland lying between them; the 
channel for the ſhips going to, and from 
Cavite, 1s not above a mile over, and this 
narrowneſs is the cauſe of the whirlpools 
and currents which endanger ſhips when 
they have not a fair wind and current at 
at their entring the channel. In Mindoro 
and Luban they reckon there are 1700 in- 
habitants who pay tribute in wax, and a 


thing like black hemp, which the cocao 


trees produce, and ſerves to make cables 
for the king's ſhips built at the village of 
Tal. 

Luban is a ſmall low iſland, 5 leagues 
in compaſs. Near it is the little ifle of Am- 
bil, in which is a high round mountain feen 
at a great diſtance by the Indian galiots by 
reaſon of the flames it caſts up. The peo- 
ple of Luban are paſſionate, and given to 
drunkenneſs. It was the firſt that oppoſed 
the Spaniards with a few ſmall pieces of 
cannon planted on a fort. The galeon 
St. Foſeph, before-mention'd, bound for A. 
capulco, and loaded with 12000 bales, 
worth about two millions, was caft away 
upon this iſland, and nothing ſav'd but a 
few men. 


Luhan, 


Beyond Luban northwards there is no Babu. 
iſland of note; only beyond cape Boncador, Nanes. 


oppoſite to New Segovia, at eight leagues 
diſtance from it, are the low little iſlands 
of Babuyanes, ſtretching our to the ifland 
Formoſa and Lequios. In the neareſt, which 
is conquer'd, there are about 250 natives 
that pay tribute. Ir produces wax, ebony, 
botatas, cocaos, plantans, and other things 


for 


g 
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Paragua: 


of certain creatures call'd in the country 
language Babuyes, whence the name of 
Babuyanes was deriv'd. 

Fourteen, or fifteen leagues ſouth-weſt 
of Luban are the Calamines, a province 
made up of ſeventeen iſlands all {ibdued ; 
beſides many others not yet reduced, among 
the firſt of which is a great one called Pa- 
ragua, partly belonging to the Spaniards, 
and partly to the king of Borneo. This 
iſland of Paragua is the third in bigneſs a- 
mong the Philippines. Its ſhape 1s long 
like a ſtrait arm, by means whereof Ma- 
nila and Mindoro ſeem to ſhake hands with 
the great iſland of Borneo. The compals 
of it is 250 leagues, the length 100, but 
the breadth not above twelve in ſome pla- 
ces, and fourteen in others. The middle 
of 1t lies between nine and ten degrees of 
latitude z its furtheſt cape call'd Jaguſau, 
towards the ſouth-weſt, 1s fifty leagues diſ- 
tant from the iſland of Borneo, in which 
interval there are many low iſlands that al- 
moſt join the two lands. The inhabitants 
of the coaſts of theſe iſlands, and of Ta- 
guſau are ſubject to the Mabometan king of 
Borneo; but up the inland there are wild In- 
dians unconquer'd, barbarous, lawleſs, and 
{ſubject to no king; and therefore all their 
care is not to be ſubdu'd by the king of 
Borneo, or the Spaniards, Two parts of 
the iſland are in their poſſeſſion. The 
Spaniards have in it about 1200 tributary 
Indians, Blacks, like thoſe of Africk, who 
range from place to place, without any cer- 
tain place of abode. In cold weather they 
make one great fire, and all the multitude 
gets about it. They are very faithful to 
the Spaniards, who keep a garriſon there of 
200 men, part Spaniards, and part Indi- 
ans, with an Alcayde, or governor, whoſe 
reſidence 1s at Tay/ay, on the oppoſite point 
to Borneo, or as the Spaniards call it Bor- 
nei, where there is an indifferent fort. The 
Lampuan, or governor for the king of Bor- 
eo reſides at Lavo, The iſland is almoſt 
all over mountainous, and full of abun- 
dance of ſorts of trees and wild beaſts ; and 
produces abundance of wax on the moun- 
tains, but very little rice. Captain Ema- 
auel de Arguelles of Oviedo, a perſon of great 
worth on all accounts, told me, that he go- 
ing upon ſome buſineſs to confer with the 
Lampuan, he, after entertaining him five 
days very courteouſly to bind their friend- 
ſhip the firmer, drew a drop of his blood, 


and gave it him to drink in a glaſs of wine; 


which the captain in the ſame manner did 


to him. The Moors after performing this 
ceremony, are fo faithful, that they will 
looner wrong their brother than their bend. 
Another barbarous cuſtom is practis'd by 
the chriſtians of Paragua, ſubje& to the 


Spaniards, which the miſſioners have never 
been able to aboliſh (as I was inform'd by 
the ſame Arguelles, who was there two 
years Alcayde, or commander in chief) 
which is, that when a child is born blind, 
halt, lame, or decrepit, fo as to be unfit 
to work; they put it alive into a hollow 
cane, and fo bury it, deſtroying it, as uſe- 
leſs to 1ts parents, and the world. Beſides 
the aforeſaid garrifon, the Alcayde former- 
ly commanded a ſmall flect of galleys to 
defend himſelf againſt the people of Bor- 
neo; but this was put down upon the con- 
cluſion of the peace in 1685, by D. John 
Morales, governor of the caſtle of Mani/a. 
Having ſeveral times diſcours'd the ſaid 
Morales concerning the ceremonies us'd in 
that embaſſy, for concluding the peace, 
he told me, the king of Borneo receiv'd 
him in publick, ſitting after the Mahome- 
tan manner, on a throne rais'd upon ſeve- 
ral ſteps ; cauſing him to ſit upon cuſhions 
on a carpet; but that this reception was 
ſingular, that king uſing to give others au- 
dience from behind a curtain. Nor 1s this 
to be wondered at, for he is fo haughty, 
and reſerv*d, that he ſuffers only his prime 
miniſter to ſee his face upon important 
affairs; nor is it in his power to do o- 
ther, having taken an oath to be fo re- 
tir'd at his acceſſion to the crown, The 
ſaid Morales ſtaid three months at Borneo, 


and was well entertain'd at the king's ex- 
pence. 


Not far from this northern cape of Pa- Cala 
ragua, are the three iſlands call'd Cala-7"* 


mines, which give their name to a province 
or government. Theſe, and nine others 
near them, all ſmall, are inhabited by 
peaceable Indians. In ſome of them there 
are 150 that pay tribute, in others leſs. 
The chief product of their mountains is 
wax; which they gather twice a year. In 
the rocks over the ſea are found thoſe ſo 
highly valu'd birds- neſts, before ſpoken of, 
and about the ſhores there are very fine 
pearls taken. 


Beyond the Calamianes, in ſight of the 0705 
high mountain of Mindoro, are the five Iſland- 


iſlands of Cuyo, not far diſtant from one 
another. In them there are about 500 tri- 
butary families, more civiliz*d, and better 
affected to the Spaniards than thoſe of Ca- 
lamianes and Paragua. They are very la- 
borious, and therefore gather abundance of 
rice, grain, and other fruit. The moun- 
tains abound in all ſorts of beaſts and fowls. 
At theſe iſlands ends the province of Cata- 
mianes, and begins that of Panay, the firſt 
land whereof is Potol. As Paragua is the 
biggeſt next to Manila and Mindanao, 10 
Panay is the beſt peopled, and moſt fruit- 
ful in all the archipelago.” Its ſhape is tri- 
angular, and its compaſs 100 leagues. The 

names 
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Samay, 


fo, and Bulacabi. 


names of its principal capes are Potol, Na- 
The coaſt from Bulacabi 
to Potol lies caſt and weſt ; from Potol to 
Naſo north and ſouth; from Bulacabi to 
Toilo, another cape leſs than the three great 
ones, is alſo north and ſouth; from Hoilo 
to cape Naſo eaſt and weſt. The middle 
of the iſland 1s 1n the latitude of ten degrees. 
On the north ſide, almoſt in the middle be- 
tween the two capes of Potol, and Bulacabi 
the famous river Panay falls into the ſea ; 
and as ſoon as out, meets with a ſmall 
iſland call'd Lutaya, in which port the 
Spaniards had a ſafe retreat before they diſ- 
cover'd and conquer'd Manila and Cavite. 
The fertility of Panay is caus'd by the ma- 
ny rivers that water it (fo that there is no 
travelling a league along the coaſt, with- 
out meeting a river that runs into the ſea ) 
but more particularly by the already men- 
tion'd Panay, which gives its name to all 
the iſland, and runs forty leagues. Spani- 
ards of credit told me, that when it thun- 
ders in this iſland, inſtead of thunderbolts 
there fall croſſes of a greeniſh black ſtone, 
which have great virtue. As for the croſ- 
ſes, I have ſeen them in the hands of Spa- 


niards; it is poſſible they might make em 


of the ſtones that fell ; but they affirm they 
are natural, and fall in that ſhape from the 
ſky. The iſland for the better adminiſ- 
tring of juſtice is divided into two juriſdic- 
tions. The firſt caiPd of Panay, contains 
all that lies from cape Poo! to Bulacabi; 
the reſt of the iſland is ſubject to the A. 
cayde of Ofton, who reſides at Hoilo, and 
point of land running out into the fea on 
the ſouth ſide, between the two rivers of 
Tig-Bavan, and Faro; and forms a ſtreight, 


not above half a league over, with the 


iſland Imaras, or rather an open harbour. 
On this point the governor D. Gonzala Ron- 
quillo caus'd a fort to be built in the year 
1681. The iſland contains about 16361 
tributary Indians, partly belonging to the 
king, and partly to particular Encomiende- 
ros, or lords; but they all pay in rice, the 
iſland producing 100000 buſhels Spaniſb 
meaſure, and bur little other grain. The 
inhabitants are corpulent, and good coun- 
try-men and hunters, the iſland being full 
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of wild boars and deer. The women make Gtmzr- 


cloth of ſeveral colours. There are in the 


LI. 


ifland 14 pariſhes belonging to the fathers 1697: 
of the order of St. Auguſtin, three benchces LW 


of ſecular prieſts, and one college of the 
ſociety of Jeſus, where they adminiſter the 
ſacraments to the garriſon of Loilo. Be- 
tides the tributary Indians, there are here 
of thoſe Blacks the Spaniards call Negrillos, 
who were the firſt inhabitants of the iſland, 
and afterwards drove into the thick woods 
by the Biſay who came to conquer it. Their 
hair is not ſo curl'd, nor they fo big as the 
Guinea Blacks. They live in the moſt un- 
couth parts of the mountains with their 
wives, and children all naked, like wild 
beaſts. They are ſo ſwift that they often 
overtake wild boars and deer. They ſtay 
about the dead beaſt as long as it laſts, 
for they have no other harveſt but what 
they reap with their bow and arrows. They 
fly from the Spaniards, not through ha- 
tred, but for fear. Eight years ſince, D. 
John de la Sierra, a gentleman well quali- 
fied, and a very zealous and upright miniſ- 
ter, going to viſit the iſland, ſome of the 
Blacks came down to ask miſſioners of him 
to inſtruct them in our holy faith; and 
brought him in a bafket, a Black woman 
twenty years of age, and but two ſpans 
and a quarter high, who being baptiz'd 
was calPd Mary. 


Among the iſlands lying about Panay Imaras; 


is Imaras, oppoſite to [loilo, and about a 
quarter of a league diſtant from it. Ir is 
long and low, ten leagues in compaſs, and 
three in length; the ſoil fertile, abounding 
in Salſaparilla, and good water. On the 


mountains there are wild boars, deer, and 


trees. Ir has the port of St. Anne, 
three leagues from Noilo. 

Ten or eleven leagues to the northward 
of the point of Bulacabi, is an iſland call'd 
Sibuyan, equal to the laſt. Two leagues to 
the northward, are Romblon and Batan, 
and then the iſland of Tablas, larger than 
the others, and five leagues diſtant from 
the point of Potol. In it there are ma- 
ny Indians of the fame language, and lit- 
tle differing from thoſe of Paxay in other 
reſpects. 


HA . 


Of the Iſlands of Samar, Leyte, Bohol, Sibu, Bantayan, Camotes, Ne- 
gros, Fuegos, and Panamao. Is 


ETWEEN the two great iſlands of 
Manila and Mindanao are thoſe of 
Leyte, Samar, and Bohol, which one after 
another make a part of the ſemicircle form- 
ed by them altogether. The firſt of the 
three, and neareſt to Manila is call'd Sa- 
Vor. IV. 


mar, on the fide ſhut up by the iſles, and 
Tbabao on that fide next he main ocean. 
Its ſhape is like the trunk of a man's body, 
without head or legs ; its greateſt length 
from cape Baliquaton (which with the point 
of Manila makes the ſtreight of St. Bernar- 


5 P dine) 
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of north latitude, to that of Guignan in e- 


1697. leven degrees, towards the ſouth. The o- 


WY ther two points repreſenting the elbows of 


the body, and making the greateſt breadth 
of the iſland, are Cabo de Spiritu Santo, or 
cape Holy Ghoſt, whoſe high mountains are 
the firſt diſcover'd by the ſhips coming 
from New Spain into thoſe eaſtern parts, 
and that which lying oppoſite to Leyte welt- 
ward, makes another ſtreight, ſcarce a 
ſtone's throw over; and yet the ſhip S. Ju- 
anillo, or the Little St. John coming from 
New Spain, paſs'd through it. The whole 
compaſs of the iſland is about 130 leagues, 
Between Guignan and cape Spiritu Santo, 
is the port of Borongon, and not far off, 
thoſe of Palapa, and Catubig, the little 
iſland of Bin, and the coaſt of Catarman. 
Veſſels of unknown nations are often caſt 
away on the aforeſaid coaſt of Palapa. To 
which purpoſe perſons of credit told me, 
that ſome years ſince, there arriv'd people 
there, who ſaid they came from iſlands not 
far diſtant, one of which was inhabited by 
none but women, and that men go over 
to them at certain times to lie with them, 
and bring away the male children. The 
Spaniards by fame call it the iſland of the 
Amazons. They alſo reported there were 
ſuch vaſt quantities of ambergris found 
there, that they made uſe of it inſtead of 
pitch about their boats; which ſeems the 
more probable, conſidering, the abundance 
of it thrown up by ſtorms on the ſaid coaſt 
of Palapa. F 4 Borgia of the ſocie- 
ty of Jeſus, and general procurator for the 
Philippine iſlands, told me further, as did 
Michael Martinez, commander of the Ga- 
leon, that carry'd me to New Spain; that 
a chriſtian Indian had there found a piece 
of a vaſt bigneſs ; which, he not knowing 
the value of, us'd as pitch, about his boat; 
but the curate, who was of the ſociety, 
hearing of it, bought it at a ſmall rate. 
F. Borgia, and the commander Martinez 
were of opinion, that the aforeſaid iſlands, 
not yet diſcover'd, might be thoſe of Solo- 
mon, rich in gold amber, which the 
Spamards have ſeveral times ſought after. 
Within the ſtreight of St. Bernardine, and 
beyond Baliquaton, is the coaſt of Samar, 
on which are the villages of Ibatan, Ban- 
gahon, Catbalogan (where the military 
commander, and Alcayde reſide) Paranos, 
and Calviga. Then follows the ſtreight 
call'd of St. Fuanillo, or Little St. Fobn 
( whoſe coaſt looks to the ſouth) without 
which ſtanding eaſtward, appears the point 
and little iſland of Guignan, where the com- 
paſs of the iſland ends. It 1s mountainous 
and craggy, but fruitful in the few plains 
there are. The fruit is much the ſame as 
that of Leyte, but here is one peculiar fort, 


call'd by the Spaniards Chicoy, and by the 
Chineſe (who put a great value on it) Sey- 
zu, without kernels. There alſo grows 


near Catbalogan another plant of a prodi- A rare 
gious virtue, little known among the Fy. Fruit, 


ropeans, as having been diſcover'd by the 
fathers of the ſociety, but of late years. 
The Dutch are alſo acquainted with it, as 
trading at Batavia, and therefore at firſt 
would give double the quantity in gold for 
it. The plant is like ivy, and like it 
twines about a tree. The fruit, which 
grows out of the knots and leaves of the 
plant, reſembles a melocotoon in bigneſs 
and colour, and within has eight, ten, or 
ſixteen kernels, as big as a hazle-nut each, 
green and yellow, which when ripe drop 
out of themſelves. Some call them fruit 
of Catbalogan, others of St. Ignatius, and 
the Indians Biſay-Igaſur. Theſe alſo grow 
in the iſlands of Bantajan, Nabao, Igaſus 
and Caragas ; but thoſe of Panamao, and 
Leyte are moſt eſteem'd. They work their 
effect better, adding to them another fruit 
the Indians call Ligazo, and the Spaniards, 
Pepinillo de S. Gregorio, much like the bal- 
ſam plant, but full within of a ſubſtance 
like a bundle of hemp. I brought of both 
ſorts into Europe, that the curious may make 
trial of the rare virtues aſcrib'd them in 
thoſe countries. What they are the reader 
will perceive by the following account 
given me word for word by the apothecary 
of the fathers of the ſociety, who told me 
it was no more than what F. Moleco of 

the ſaid ſociety had found by experience. 
The doſe muſt be proportionable to the 
patient's ſtrength, and diſtemper, but the 
moſt uſual is the weight of half a royal, 
that is, the 16th part of an ounce, pow- 
der'd, and mix*d in wine, or water. If it 
has no effect the firſt time, the doſe may 
be repeated. In the firſt place it is a pow- 
erful antidote againſt any poiſon either of 
venomous herbs, or by blowing, as is us'd 
by the Indians of Borneo, the Philippines, 
and other iſlands ; for being carry*d about 
one, the perſon ſo carrying is not only 
ſafe from being hurt by the poiſon, but it 
hurts him that deſigns to deſtroy another. 
This is fo certain, that F. Alexius, a Feſuit, 
having one of theſe nuts he found in the 
garden accidentally, in his pocket, and an 
Indian coming to poiſon him with a blaſt 
of venomous herbs, inſtead of doing the 
father harm, he himſelf drop'd down in 
his fight. Inquiring into the occaſion of 
this accident, other Indians own'd the truth, 
as being very well acquainted with the vir- 
tue of their herbs, and thus diſcover'd the 
wonderful power of that fruit. Being drunk 
in wine, as aforeſaid, it is excellent to 
bring up any poiſon. Secondly, It is good 
againſt the colick, and windy —__— 
ing 
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being carry d about one, like Tumbaga, or 
drank in wine. Thirdly, It takes away 
all pains in the belly and ſtomach, drank 
in water. Fourthly, It is good againſt 
convulſions drank, and laid upon the part. 
Fifthly, It helps women in labour, and has 
ſuch power that being apply'd before the 
time, it may cauſe miſcarriage. Sixthly, It 
is good againſt the gripes. Seventhly, A- 
gainſt the bite of venomous creatures, both 
apply*d'to the place, and drank in liquor. 
Eighthly, Againſt the ſting of the inſect 
Baſul, found in the Philippine iſlands, taken 
the ſame way. Ninthly, Againſt Tertain 
and Quartan agues given when the fit comes 
on. Tenthly, Being apply'd to Wounds it 
ſtops bleeding, either whole or in powder. 
Eleventhly, It helps catarrhs, tooth-aches 
and pains in the gums. Twelfthly, Carry'd 
in the mouth it ſettles the belly and ſtomach, 
eſpecially if the party ſwallows its ſpittle. 
Thirteenthly, Worn about one it is 
againſt witchcraft. Fourteenthly, Againſt 
all forts of fluxes, either proceeding from 
a hot cauſe, or a cold. Which virtues here 
mention'd are certain, and try'd ; but *tis 
believ'd it has many more, which will be 
found by experience, having been in uſe 
but a ſhort time. It has been alſo found 
by experience, that the oyl theſe nuts are 
— * in, has all the aforeſaid virtues, either 
taken inwardly, or apply'd outwardly ; and 
it further helps hearing, and dimneſs of ſight. 
The iſland of Leyte takes its name from 


a village call'd Gleyte, ſeated on a bay 


oppoſite to Panamao. From the point of 
this bay, northwards, one ſide of the iſland 
runs as far as the ſtreight of St. Juanillo, 
or Little St. John, twenty leagues in length. 
Then turning down from north to ſouth, is 
the iſland of Panaban, at about 30 leagues 
diſtance, where there are two points, 3 
leagues aſunder. The firſt is call'd Caba- 
lian, the other Motavan, a name taken 
from a rock directly oppoſite, now call'd 
Sogor. Ferdinand Magalbaens, the firſt 
diſcoverer of theſe iſlands in 1521, entred 
through this ſtreight of Panaban. He 
that gave him the beſt entertainment, was 
the lord of the little iſland of Dimaſſavan, 
who conducted and guided him to Cebu, 
and there was baptiz'd, together with the 
king of that iſland. In che villages of 
Cabaylan and Abuyog dwelt Tendaya, a great 
lord, who was the only refuge of the Spa- 
niards, and of Villalobos's fleet in 1543, 
whoſe tract was afterwards follow'd by the 
captains of Michael Lopez de Legaſpi. 
From Dimaſſavan or Sogor weltward, 
there are 40 leagues to the point of Leyte, 
and ſo ends its compaſs of 90 or 100 
leagues. It is well peopled on the caſt 
fide, that is, from the ſtreight of Panamao 
to that of Panaban, by reaſon of the fruit- 
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ful plains, which yield an hundred, and Gzmet.- 


two hundred for one. Vaſt high mountains 


11. 


cut it almoſt through the middle, and oc- 1697. 
caſion fo great an alteration in the air, that WWW 


when 1t is winter on the north ſide (at the 
ſame time as with us in Europe) it is ſum- 
mer in the ſouthern coaſt, and on the con- 
trary. Thus when one half of the iſland 
reaps, the other ſows, and they have two 
plentiful harveſts in a year ; to which the 
rivers running, down from the moyntains, 
do not a little contribute. Theſe moun- 
tains abound in game, as deer, wild cows, 
and boars, and ſeveral forts of fowl ; as al- 
ſo mines of yellow and blew minerals. The 
earth produces great ſtore of roots, on 
which the inhabitants feed as much as upon 
bread, grain, cocao- trees, and good timbet 
to build ſhips. Nor is the ſea inferior to 
the land, yielding plenty of good fiſh. The 
iſland contains about gooo, that pay tri- 
bute in rice, wax, and quilts. The fathets 
of the ſociety have the charge of them. 
The people are ſuſceptible of any learning, 
and have two good cuſtoms, the one to en- 
tertain one another interchangeably when 
they travel, the *other never to alter the 
price of proviſions upon any dearth, 
and this under ſevere penalties. The Air 
is freſher in Leyte and Samar, than at Ma- 
nila 


On the fide of Bay- bay and Ogmua, Bobol. 


Leyte is, next to Bobol, the third iſland un- 
der the care of the fathers of the ſociety. 
Its length from north to ſouth, is 16 leagues; 
its breadth, 8 or 10, and its compaſs 40. 
The ſouth coaſt looking towards Mindanao 
is beſt peopled ; that is, from Lobog, the 
metropolis, to the little iſland or peninſula 
of Panglao. There are three others, with 
fewer inhabitants, but in all they do not 
make above 1200 that pay tribute. The 
ſoil does not produce rice, but is rich in 
gold mines, and abundance of Cocos, Ba- 
tatas, and ſeveral forts of roots, which 
ſerve inſtead of rice. There is abundance 
of cattle in the mountains, and fiſh in the 
ſea 3 which the natives exchange with thoſe 
of the neighbouring iſlands, for cotton, 
The people ſpeak the Biſayan language, 
but are whiter, and better countenanced 
than thoſe of e, Samar, and Panay, 
and bolder both at ſea and land. Their 
haughtineſs appears by his ſir- name, who 
commanded them before the coming of the 
Spaniards, which was Baray Tupueng, that 
is, non- ſuch. Burt their pride was humbled 
by the Ternates, Portugueſe and Spamards 
ſucceſſively z and this was foretold them by 
a Baylona, or prieſteſs of theirs called Caria- 
pa, in a lamentable tone in verſe. 


Soghu, Sibu, or Zebu might have de- Z.. 


ſerv'd the firſt place in this deſcription, had 
the order of conqueſt been follow'd 4 * 
ing 
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 GemeL- being the firſt iſland, on which his catho- 
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lick majeſty's royal ſtandard was ſet up by 
Ferdinand Magalhaens in 1521, and whence 


WYWY afterwards in 1564, they ſet out to ſubdue 


Manila, and all the iſlands before mention- 
ed; but I taking them in their natural or- 
der, as they lye going from the eaſt, will 
ſpeak of it after Manila, Samar, Leyte 
and Bobol. Its ſhape is longiſh, not ex- 
tending above 15 or 20 leagues, the breadth 
8, and the circumference 48. The chief 

int of it looking towards the ſouth-eaſt, 
is call'd Burulaque, and hence its two coaſts, 
run the one from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, 
to the ſtreight of Tanay; and the other 
from north to ſouth to the iſland of Matta 
(four leagues in compaſs) and the —- of 
the holy name of Jeſus. This is ſeated on 
a point in the latitude of ten degrees, al- 
moſt in the middle of the iſland, and diſ- 
tant from the aforeſaid iſle of Matta a muſ- 
ket-ſhot on the eaſt, and a cannon-ſhot on 
the weſt, where Magellan was kilPd, with 
his father-in-law the chief pilot, and cap- 
tain Jobn Serramo. Between theſe two 
iſlands is a port ſhelter*d from all winds, and 
with two ways into it, that is, one from 


the eaſt and one from the weſt, but there 


are flats at both the entrances. Here Ma- 
gellan found many veſſels of ſeveral nations 
at anchor, and the king of that place de- 
manding of him the duties for merchandize 
and anchorage, he excus'd himſelf alledg- 
ing the greatneſs of the Spaniſh monarch, 
There were at that time in Zebu 3000 fa- 


milies of warlike people; and in it was af- 


terwards founded the firſt town of Spaniards, 
with all magiſtrates of note. In 1598, the 
king made it a city, ſending F. Peter de 
Agurio of the order of St. Auguſtin to be 
the firſt biſhop. It was then permitted to 
Zebu to ſend ſhips into New Spain; as at 
this time only Manila can fend two : *Tis 
true, that Manila to ſave paying twice 
70000 pieces of eight, builds one ſo big, 
that it is as good as two, and thus the king 
is defrauded. This iſland in proceſs of 
time increaſing in trade, Zebu decay'd, 
and came 5, & a ſmall village, where at 
preſent reſides the biſhop, the chief juſtice, 
two Alcaydes and other officers. The ca- 
thedral and houſes of the chief men are in 
the parade, oppoſite to which is a good 
ſtone triangular fort with three baſtions, to 
defend the port, city and country. In it 1s 


a garriſon of two companies made up of 


Spaniards, Pampanghi and Cagayani. The 
ancienteſt monaſtery is that of the barefoot 
Auguſtinian fathers, who were the firſt 
preachers of the goſpel here, and 1s calPd 
of the infant Jeſus. This image of an 
infant was found among the ſpoils of thoſe 
that were defeated, on the day of the con- 


queſt by a ſoldier that had been in Magel- 


lan's fleet. The Indians afterwards declar- 
ed, that the ſaid image (which muſt be 
ſuppos'd to have been left there at the firſt 
diſcovery by Magellan's men) was by them 
held in great veneration, and always anoint- 
ed with oyl, as they did their own idols , 
and that they had recourſe to it in their di- 
ſtreſs. Here is alſo a college of fathers of 
the ſociety. Of two hamlets or villages, that 
of Paryan is inhabited by Chineſe merchants 
and artificers; the other by native Indians, 
free from any tribute, becauſe they were 
the firſt that ſubmitted to the Spaniards, 
and helped them to diſcover the other i- 
lands. In Zeb there are about 5000 hou- 
ſes all in the pariſh of the fathers of St. 
Auguſtin, The chief product of all the 
country about 1s Borona, which the people 
make uſe of for want of rice. Its colour 
is like Millet, but ſmaller and different in 
taſte, It alſo produces much white Maca 
to make cables for ſhips, and cloth of the 
fineſt part. This plant is like an Indian plan- 
tan, and is fow*d ; when ripe it is beaten 
to ſpin for the uſes aforeſaid. The ſame is 
done with the Gamuto, taken out of the heart 
of ſome palm orcocao-trees, to make black 
cordage, but not fo laſting in water. There 
grows alſo a great deal of cotton, tabacco, 
onions, and other things; and in the moun- 
tains they find much wax and civet. Of the 
cotton they make fine quilts, as alſo of the 
thread of the cocao- tree, a ſort of cloth they 
call Madrenaque, with the warp of cotton. 

The neighbouring iſlands to Zebu are on 
the north-eaſt, near cape Burulaque, Bantay- 
an, a ſmall iſle encompaſſed by 4 or 5 
leſs, in all which there are only 300 that 
pay tribute, and imploy themſelves in 
fiſhing, and making cotton cloth and 
hoſe. Eaſtward, between Zebu and the 
coaſt of Ogmuch and Leyte, are other i- 
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lands calPd Camotes ; the chief of which is Camotes. 


Poro, ſubject to Zebu. Its point of Tanion 


ſtretches out to the iſland of Negros, 100 Negros. 


leagues in compaſs, and is ſeparated from 
it by a ſmall channel a league over, but 
dangerous becauſe of the current. This i- 
ſland extends northward from nine to ten 
degrees and a half. It is fruitful in rice, in 
which its tribute is paid, and it ſupplies 
Zebu and other adjacent parts. The moun- 
tains are inhabited by Blacks with curl'd 
hair (who by reaſon of their numbers gave 
the name to the iſland) and who live in their 
brutal liberty, like their forefathers. The 
land is divided among them; ſome living 
on the tops of mountains, others on the 
ſides ; but they fight fiercely among them- 
ſelves, if one party attempts to go into the 
liberties of the other. This happens very 
often; for it is the cuſtom among them, 
that thoſe above can take but one wife, and 
her they muſt take by force from them be- 


low, 
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Cive 


Gold 
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Gold, 


low, and on the contrary ; and conſequent- 
ly every day there is blood-ſhed, and ſome 
kill'd, eſpecially with poiſon'd arrows. 
Theſe are headed either with iron, flint, 
bone or wood hardened at the fire. At 
the mouths of rivers dwells a third fort of 
Blacks who have no commerce with the 0- 
ther two, and are ſuch enemies to the Spa- 
niards that they give them no quarter. Ne- 
vertheleſs if the iſland happen to be invad- 
ed by pirates of Mindanao or Xolo, they 
run with their arms to defend it, and this 
done they retire to the mountains. They 
behave themſelves in this manner, as ſtill 
looking upon themſelves to be the firſt lords 
of the iſland. The Biſays, tis true, as an 
acknowledgment for having been by them 
receiv*d into the iſland, ſupply them with 
rice, and the Blacks requite them with 
wax. Theſe Biſays live in the plain, and 
the greateſt number of them 1s on the weſt 
ſide, under the charge of the fathers of the 
ſociety. In the iſland there are about 3000 
that pay tribute govern'd by a Corregidor, 
or civil magiſtrate, and a military com- 
mander. Here grows a great deal of co- 


cao lately brought to the Philippines from 


Nero Spain, as alſo much rice, which the 
mountains produce without watering. 


HRA. X 
The wealth, trade, and climate of the Philippine iſlands. 


HE SE iſlands are rich in pearls (eſ- 
pecially Calamians, 
Mindanao) excellent ambergris, where- 
of there was once a piece found at Alo 
weighing an hundred pounds, cotton and 
choice civet. 
cats that are in the mountains, which they 
take with ſnares. The males, after taki 
away their civet, they turn looſe; the fe- 
males they keep becauſe more can be made 
of them. | | 
But gold is the chief and greateſt trea- 
ſure; for in the mountains there are rich 
mines, and the rivers have it mix'd in their 
ſand. The governor of Manila, diſcourſ- 
ing with me ſeveral times, upon this point, 
told me, that in all there is to the va- 
lue of 200000 pieces of eight a year ga- 
ther*d, without the help of fire, or quick- 
ſilver ; by which may be gueſs'd what a 
prodigious quantity would be found, did 
the Spaniards apply themſelves to it as in- 
duſtriouſly, as they do in America. The 
firſt tribute paid the king in gold by the 
provinces of Hloccas and Pangaſinan a- 
mounted to the value of 109000 pieces of 
eight; for then the Indians apply'd them- 
ſelves to gathering it more induſtriouſly, 
than they do at preſent, for fear it ſhould 
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This is taken from a ſort of 
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The iſland Fuegas, otherwiſe call'd $i- GemeL- 
quior, 1s near the laſt and Zebu. Tho' 11. 
ſmall, *tis inhabited by people of valour, 169. 
and dreaded by thoſe of Mindanao and Xolo. (WW 
The iſland Panamao lies weſt on the fur- Fuegas. 
ther coaſt of Carigara, and not above a 
muſket-ſhot from Leyte. Its compaſs is 
16 leagues, the length four, and the breadth 
proportionable. It is mountainous, water- 
ed by ſeveral rivers, and full of ſulphur and 
quickſilver mines. Formerly it was deſart, 
but of late the king has ſuffer'd it to be in- 
habited, and be under the government of 
Leyte. 
In all the iſlands here mention'd there Panamas, 
are about 250000 Spaniards and Indians 
ſubject to the crown of Spain; tho? ſcarce 
the 12th partof them to be conquer'd, as has 
been ſaid elſewhere. Marry'd men pay 10 
royals tribute, others 5, * 18 to 60 
years of age; as alſo maids from 24 to 
50. Of this number about 100000 are 
tributary to the king, the others to parti- 
cular lords. However the king's revenue 
does not amount to 400000 pieces of eight, 
which not being enough for the pay of 
4000 ſoldiers there are in all the iſlands, 
and the extravagant ſalaries of miniſters, he 
lays out 250000 that come from New Spain, 


be taken from them. The province of 
Paracale abounds in it above any other, as 
do the rivers of Butuan, Pintadas, Catan- 
duanes, Maſbate, and Bohol, for which rea- 
ſon formerly abundance of ſhips reſorted to 
Zebu, to trade for it. The ſame provinces 
call'd of the Biſayas have plenty of amber, 
civet and wax. SEES 
As for Manila, the author of nature Situation. 

laced it fo equally between the wealthy 
. of the eaſt and weſt, that it 
may be accounted one of the greateſt pla- 
ces of trade in the world. The Spaniards 
coming weſt about, and the Portugueſe eaſt 
about, conclude their voyage at the Moluco 
iſlands, which were formerly under the go- 
vernment of the Philippine iſlands; and ge- 
nerally the middle participating of the ex- 
tremes as being that which unites them; 
hence it was that the Philippines had ſhare 
of the beſt of both the Indies. For here 
are found the ſilver of New Spain and Pe- 
ru; and for the eaſt; the diamonds of 
Golconda, the rubies, topazes, ſaphires, and 
precious cinnamon of Ceilon; the pepper 
of Sumaara and Fava z the cloves and nut- 
megs of the Molucos; the pearls and rich 
carpets of Perſia; the fine ſilks and ſtuffs 
of Bengala ; the camphire of Borneo; the 
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benjamin and ivory of Camboia; the muſk 
of Lequios ; the filks, muſlins, callicoes and 


1697. quilts, with the curious purcellane, and o- 
N — rarities of China. When there was a 


Air, 


ing, and 


trade with Japan, there came from thence 
every year two or three ſhips, and brought 

re . amber, ſilks, cheſts, boxes and 
Ea of precious wood, delicately varniſh- 
ed; in exchange for hides, wax, and the 
fruit of the country. 

It is eaſy to perceive how advantageouſ- 
ly Manila is ſeated to gather vaſt riches by 
trade, becauſe a veſſel failing thence to A. 
capulco, returns loaded with filver, the pro- 
fit being four hundred per cent. I am of 0- 
pinion there are no ſuch plentiful iſlands in 
the world. For where ſhall we find moun- 
tains that will maintain ſuch a number of 
ſavage men with their fruit and roots na- 
turally produced by the trees and foil ; for 
they apply themſeves to nothing but ſhoot- 
| eir number is ten times more than 
the ſubjects of the Spaniards. 

The air of the Philippine iſlands is hot 
and moiſt. The heat is not fo violent 
as in the dog-days in Haly, but more trou- 
bleſome by reaſon of the ſweat and weak- 
neſs it cauſes. The dampneſs is greater, 
becauſe the land is generally water*d with 
rivers, lakes, and pools, and there fall 


great rains the moſt part of the year; ſo 


that tho? the ſun twice a year, that is, in 
May and Auguſt, be in their Zenith, and con- 
ſequently darts down his rays perpendicular- 
ly, and therefore moſt powerful, yet the 
heat 1s not ſo great as to make the place un- 
inhabitable; as Ariſtotle and other ancient 
philofophers imagin'd of the places under 
the torrid zone. This I obſerv'd which is 
wonderful, that firſt it rains and lightens, 
and the thunder 1s heard after the rain is 
over. During the months of June, July, 
Auguſt, and part of September, the weſt and 
ſouth winds blow, which they call Venda- 
vales, bringing ſuch rains and ſtorms that 
the fields are all flooded ; and they are 
forced to have little boats to go from one 
place to another. From O#ober till the mid- 
dle of December, the north wind prevails ; 


and from that time till May the eaſt-ſouth- 


eaſt, which winds are there call'd Breezes. 
Thus there are two ſeaſons in thoſe ſeas, by 
the Portugueſe call'd Monzoens, that is, 
the Breezes half the year with a ſerene dry 
air and the Vendavales, the other half wet 
and ſtormy. 

It is further to be obſery'd, That in this 
climate, no lice or other vermin breed upon 
Europeans, tho? wear dirty ſhirts ſeve- 
ral months; whereas *tis otherwiſe with the 
Indians, who have great ſtore. Beſides, 
they never know what ſnow is, nor do the 
uſe to drink any liquor cold, unleſs perhaps 


ſome perſon, who has no care of his health, 


will cool it with ſalt- petre, in thoſe months 
when the north wind prevails, which makes 
the water ſomewhat cool. In the Philip- 
pines the weather can never properly be faid 
to be cold, for the reaſons aforeſaid, and 
becauſe the days and nights are there al- 
ways of an equal length; for which reaſon 
at Manila, they never change the hour of 
dining, ſupping, doing buſineſs, ſtudying, 
or praying; nor do they change their cloaths, 
or wear cloth, but only againſt the rain, 
The air being here, as 4 been ſaid, hot 
and moiſt, is not wholeſome, and hinders 
digeſtion; yet is worſe for young men that 
come from Europe, than for the old. Pro- 
vidence has provided againſt this inconve- 
niency by furniſhing the natives with pro- 
viſions eaſy of digeſtion. They uſe no o- 
ther bread but rice, but that not ſo nou- 
riſhing as what we have in Europe. The 
oil, wine and vinegar comes from the palm, 
or cocao-trees which grow in great numbers, 
by reaſon of the predominant moiſture. 
True 1t 1s, there are all forts of fleſh, but 
thoſe who live plentifully eat fleſh only at 
noon, and fiſh at night; and the poor for 
the moſt part have no other diet but fiſh ill 
dreſs'd ; nor do they ever taſte fleſh except 
on feſtivals. The great dews that fall in 
fair weather contribute towards making the 
country unhealthy 3 for it is ſuch, that 
ſhaking a tree ſometimes it falls like rain. 
This does no harm to the natives who live 
to 80 or 100 years of age, but the Euro- 
peans who are us'd to better food, and have 
ſtronger ſtomachs live there but indifferent- 
ly. In both Indies the hilly country is bet- 
ter than the plain. At Manila there is no 
eating, or ſleeping, without ſweating ; 
which 1s not ſo much in open places where 
there is an agitation of the air; and for 
this reaſon the richer ſort have their little 
country-houſes to live at from the middle 
of March till the end of June, whilſt the 
heat laſts. Though the heat be violent in 
May, very often at night it thunders and 
lightens with mighty rains. The occaſion 
perhaps is becauſe the clouds, carry'd to- 
wards the mountains by the winds they call 
Vendavales, there meet the oppoſite Breezes, 
which drive them back to the plain; which 
contrary motions and agitation ſet on fire 
the ſulphureous and nitrous matter, 3 
it go off in that manner, as I obſerv 
whilſt IJ was writing this ſame. 


Manila is alſo ſubje& to great earth- Earth- 
quakes, eſpecially when they happen in quaks- 


air weather. Many attribute it to the 
ſubterraneous concavities, the waters, va- 
rs, and exhalations ; without conſider- 
ing there is no part of the world but has 
many ſuch concavities, waters, vapours, 
and exhalations ; and yet no earthquakes. 
Secondly, they miſtake the word exhalati- 
Ons 3 
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ons; as if exhalation were a thing lock'd 
up in the bowels of the earth, and not that 
which goes from it, thruſt out by ſome o- 
ther thing that is mov'd, or drawn by ſome 
outward cauſe. If I may give my opinion, 
I believe it to proceed from the fires, which 
give a vehement motion to ſeveral minetals 
there muſt needs be about them, and the 
having no room to dilate themſelves, pu 
forward with great force againſt the neigh- 
bouring ſolid bodies, which, by reaſon of the 
ood connexion of the parts, not being a- 
le to break and give way (for in that 
caſe the earth would open in many places) 
are ſhaken, ſo that the motion is commu- 
nicated to all that 1s over 1t, even to the 
ſuperficies of the earth ; and thus happens 
the earthquake. This is ſufficiently made 
out by the force of the ſalt- æetre in gun- 
powder; and by experience, which ſhews 
us thoſe places are more ſubject to earth- 
quakes, which abound moſt in minerals 
and ſubterraneous fires z as to our ſorrow 
is obſerv'd in Campania, Calabria, and Si- 
cily. | 
Toreturn to Manila, there was ſuch a ter- 
rible earthquake there in September 1627, 
that it levelPd one of the two mountains 
calPd Carvallos, in the province of Caga- 
yan. In 1645, the third part of the city 
was overthrown, with the ſlaughter of 300 
fouls ; and the like happen'd the next year 
after. The old Indians ſay they were yet 
more dreadful in former times; and that 
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ſes; not as the Spaniards have them now, 
of timber above the firſt floor. 
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for fear of them they built all timber hou- Gx uzl- 


LI, 


1697. 


The many burning mountains about the WWW 


iſland confirm all that has been ſaid; for 


at certain times they caſt up flames, and 
ſhake the earth, producing all thoſe effects 
Pliny aſcribes to the burning mountains in 
Taly, that is, driving from them the neigh- 
bouring rivers and ſea, ſcattering aſhes round 
about, and tending the ſtones about, which 


give a report like cannon. On the contra-, 


7 there is no ſoil more pleaſant, or fruit- 
I. The graſs grows, the trees bud, bloſ- 
ſom, and bear fruit at once all the year 
round, and this as well on the mountains 
as in gardens; and the old leaves ſeldom 
fall before the new ones are come. For 
this reaſon the Tinguiani, that 1s, moun- 
taineres, have no particular place of abode, 
but always live under the ſhelter of the 
trees, which ſerve them inſtead of houſes, 
and furniſh them with food, and when the 
fruit there is eaten up they remove to a 
freſh place where there is a freſh ſort. The 
orange, lemmon, and other European trees 
bear twice a year. If they plant a ſprig, 
within a year it becomes a tree, and ab 
fruit ; therefore without any hyperbole 1 
may ſay I never ſaw ſuch a verdent ſoil; 
nor woods full of ſuch old and thick 
trees; nor trees that yield more ſuſtenance 
to man, 
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A Voyage round the World, by Dr. John 


Francis Gemelli Careri. Part VI. 


Containing the moſt remarkable things he ſaw 
in the PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


BOOK I 


CHAP. I. 


Of the language, characters, and cuſtoms f the Indians of the Philip- 
pine iſlands. 


HE ancient inhabitants of theſe 
iſlands receiv'd their language 
and characters from the Ma- 
lays, of the continent of Ma- 
laca, whom they alſo reſemble 
in ſhallowneſs of judgment. In their wri- 
tings they make uſe of three vowels, tho? 
they pronounce five, and have thirteen con- 
ſonants. They write upwards beginning at 
bottom and going up to the top, placing 
the firſt line on the left, and fo proceeding 
towards the right; contrary to the Chineſe 
and 7aponeſe, who write from top to bot- 
tom, and from the right to the left. Be- 
fore paper was us'd, and now in places 
where there is none, they write on the 
ſmooth part of canes, or on palm or ra- 
ther cocao-tree leaves with the point of a 
knife. But when it is a letter that muſt be 
folded they can only uſe the leaves; and 
the ſame is ſtill practis'd in Siam, Pegu 
and Cambyja, In the Philippine iſlands, 
the Indians have almoſt forgot their way 
of writing, making uſe of the Spaniſh. 

The languages are ſo numerous, that 
there are fix in the only iſland of Manila, 
which are the Tagalian, Pampangan, Bi- 
ſayan, Cagayanian, Pangaſinaman, and that 
of Nlocas. Though they all differ, yet 
with the help of the one the reſt are ſoon 
underſtood, by reaſon of their likeneſs. 
The Tagalian and Biſayan are generall 
underſtood. The language of the Negril. 
los, Zambalos, and other ſavage nations is 
not underſtood. 


As for their cuſtoms they ſalute one ano- 


ther courteouſly ; which was formerly done 


by taking off their heads a cloth, call'd 

Potang, and in the Tagalian language Man- 

puton, which they wear wrapp'd about like 

a cap; and this I ſaw done in my time by 

the common ſort of Indians among them- 

ſelves; but when they met any perſons of 
reater quality, they bow'd their bodies 

Hou clapping one or both hands on their 

Jaws, and at the ſame time lifting up one 

foot with knee bent. At preſent when they 

meet with any Spaniards, they make the 

Tave, or obeiſance, taking off the afore- Making 

faid cloth, bowing their bodies, and ſtretch- obeiſance 


ing out their hands clapp*d together towards 
him. | 

The Tagalians always ſpeak in the third 
perſon, and ſay my lord, or my maſter ; 
they ſit without any ſeat, upon their legs, 
that is, all their weight on their feet, with- 
out any other part coming to the ground, 
as people do to eaſe themſelves in the 
fields; and they expect to be firſt ſpoke 
to that they may anſwer ; looking upon 
it as ill manners to ſpeak before their ſu- 

riors. 

Formerly. the mothers gave their chil- Civility. 
dren their names, and thoſe generally taken 
from ſome circumſtance at their birth ; as 
for inſtance, Malivag, which ſignifies diffi- 
cult, becauſe it was brought forth with dit- 
ficulty; Malacas, that is, ſtrong, becauſe 
it appear'd ſuch at firſt coming inro the 
world ; which cuſtom the Chineſe ſtill ob- 
ſerve. Other times they gave it the name 
of the firſt thing that occur'd, as Daan, a 

chimney 5 


Cu Ar. I. 


perſons 


chimney ; Dama the name of an herb; and 
by this only name they were known, with- 
out uſing any ſirname, till they were mar- 

d, Then the firſt fon or daughter gave 
the name to its parents, as Amani-Malivag, 
Tmanani-Malacas, that is, the father of 
Malivag. The mother of Malacas. The 
difference between the names of men and 
women conſiſted in the addition of the ſyl- 
lable in, as for inſtance, Loge is a man's 
name, and Togin a womans. 

The Indians are of a middle ſtature, well 


of the In. ſhap*'d, both men and women, of a pur- 


dians, 


Habit. 


pliſh colour inclining to black. The Ta- 
galians wear their hair long down to their 
ſhoulders ; the Cagayanians longer; thoſe 
of Ilocos ſhorter ; and the Baſayans ſhort- 
eſt of all. The Sambalians cut all cloſe be- 
fore, and wear the reſt of their hair looſe, 
They are not fo intelligent and quick as 
thoſe of the Eaſt-Indies, who are excellent 
at any buſineſs ; but particularly in trade 
and writing. The women of all the iſlands 
differ but little in colour, except the Baſay- 
ans, Who in ſome parts are white; but all 
wear their hair without breading, yet hand- 
ſomely ty'd. The general colour being 
black, thoſe that are not, endeavour to 
make themſelves ſo, by the help of bark 
of trees, and oyl mix*d with muſk and o- 
ther ſcents. The womens chief care and 
pride is to file and order their teeth ſo in 
their youth that they may grow even. 
They cover them with a black dye to pre- 
ſerve them ; and the ladies of quality adorn 
them with little plates of gold. The men 
formerly took no care of their whiſkers and 
beard, and pull'd them with nippers. Both 
men and women in ſome countries delight- 
ed in wearing pendents in their ears; and 
the bigger the hole in the ear was, the 
handſomer it was counted; ſome of them 
had two in an ear. No man might be 
clad in red that had not kilPd another, nor 
in ſtrip'd ſtuff till he had been the death 
of ſeven. The men's habit was a thin dou- 
blet, that ſcarce reach'd the waiſt with ſhort 
ſleeves ; the lower parts they wrapp'd in a 
piece of ſtuff, ſometimes adorn'd with gold, 
which wound about between their legs ; as 
the Indians on this fide Ganges uſe at pre- 
ſent. On their arms they wore bracelets of 
gold and ivory, or ſtrings of jewels ; about 
their legs black cords 3 on their hands a- 
bundance of rings. The uppermoſt gar- 
ment was a little mantle, thrown up under 
one arm. At preſent men and women, 
young and old, ſmoke abundance of tabac- 
co all the day. Their head they cover 
with the Manputon, above deſcrib'd, and 
the greateſt beaus among them let the end 
of it hang down on their back. They al- 
ſo wear a ſhort garment, call'd Chinina ; 
to which the women add a long piece of 
Vol. IV. 
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ſtuff, call'd Saras, which ſerves inſtead of GrMeL- 


a petticoat, and when they go abroad a lit- 
tle mantle. But their greateſt pride is in 
the jewels they wear on their fingers, at 
their ears, and about their necks, according 
to every one's ability. They wear neither 
ſhoos nor hoſe, becauſe of the heat; but 
the women of quality who are clad after 
the Spaniſh faſhion, wear as they do. Be- 
ſides all theſe ſorts of garments, it is ſtill 
in uſe among them to have their ſkins 
wrought after ſeveral manners ; firſt, prick- 
ing themſelves till the blood comes, and 
then ſtrewing powder on it, that the impreſ- 
ſion may laſt. For this reaſon the Spani- 
ards gave the iſland of Baſay the name of 
Pintados, thoſe people delighting in this a- 
bove the reſt, as if it betoken'd valour and 
nobility. They did it not all at once, but 
by degrees, as they perform'd any noble 
actions. Therefore the men painted their 
very beards and eye-brows; the women only 
one hand, and part of the other. In the 
iſland of Manila, at preſent, only the peo- 
ple of Nlocos paint themſelves, "Su not ſo 
much as thoſe of Biſay. _ 


LI. 
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They ſit very low when they eat, and 


accordingly their table 1s low, either round 
or ſquare. There are as many tables as 
gueſts ; and they drink more at them than 
they eat; for the common food is rice boil- 
ed in fair water; and fleſh only upon feſti- 
vals. Their wine or liquor is drawn from 
the palm, or cocao- tree, cutting a bough 
before it bloſſoms; and thus the moiſture 
that ſhould go to feed the fruit, drops into 
veſſels, ſet 2 the purpoſe; as our vines 
would do, if cut at the proper ſeaſon. This 
liquor being ſomewhat ſharp or acid, the 
poor put into it ſome bark of trees which 
give it a colour, and a hotter taſte, and 
then it is called Tuba. The rich diſtill it be- 
fore it is ſour, more or leſs, according as 
they would have it ſtronger or weaker; and 
keep it as we do brandy, which is clear, and 
of a very drying nature. The liquor call'd 
Chilang, is nothing but the juice of ſugar- 
canes, boil'd a little over the fire, ſo that 
it looks like wine, and taſtes like ſugar. 
The Biſayans make another ſort of rice, 
and call it Pangati. They firſt put ſome 
herbs into a pot, with ſome leaven, then 
cover It with rice, till the veſſel be half full, 
and then pour on water. Thus it works or 
ferments and the water grows ſtrong and 
thick, ſo that to uſe it they muſt pour a 
great deal more water on it, nll it is 
thin enough to draw. When they have a 
mind to drink they ſuck it through a trunk 
or hollow cane from the bottom of the 
veſſel, 


Liquors 


Their muſick and dancing are after the Muſick 
Chineſe faſhion, that is, for ſinging, one and dar- 
goes through and the other repeats the eing. 


5 R | ſtanza, 
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The dancing is an imitation of fighting, 
but all the motions and actions regular. 


hey alſo have many actions with their 


Bathing, 


Cures, 


Religion: 


hands, ſometimes holding a ſpear or jave- 
lin, with which they aſſault one another, 
retire, grow hot, and cool again; charge 
up cloſe, and fall off very gracefully ; fo 
that the Spaniards do not think them un- 
worthy to be admitted to their feſtivals. 
The compoſitions in their language are 
pleaſant and elegant enough. But their 
greateſt — 4 is cock fighting, whereof 
we have ſpoke before, a ſport once us'd by 
the Roman emperors. 

Bathing is ſo much in faſhion among 
them, that the children new born, and the 
women juſt deliver'd uſe it, and this is cold 
freſh water, before ſun riſing, and after its 
ſetting. For this reaſon their dwellings are 
all on the banks of rivers and lakes; and 
there is a waſhing trough before every houſe 
for thoſe that go in, to waſh their feet. 

Having obſerv'd the extravagant method 
of curing the ſick, practis'd by the phyſi- 
cians in the Portugueſe conqueſts in India, I 
cannot but give an account of thoſe of the 
Philippine iſlands. Among the reſt two 
cures of diſeaſes ſeem'd to me wonderful. 
The firſt of theſe by the Indians is call'd 
Sutan, by the Spaniards Tabardillo, and 1s 
no other but a violent pain in the head and 
ſtomach, and ts certain death unleſs the pa- 
tient be well beaten on the arms, thighs, 
legs, and right breaſt. Then the bruiſes 
are rub'd hard with falt, till they grow 
black ; that the blood being thus drawn 
to the ſkin, may flow abundantly when cut 
with the lancet. Then they are waſh'd 
with vinegar, and the patient has nothing 
given him to eat for three days, but rice 
boil'd in water without falt. (Tabardillo 
in Spain is a malignant diſtemper breaking 
out in ſpots, if black incurable, if red to be 
cur d ſo they do not fall in, and is cur'd ano- 
ther way; but this in the Philippine iſlands 
is another diſtemper, and another cure, tho? 
the Spaniards, becauſe ſo dangerous, have 
given it the ſame name.) 

The other diſeaſe peculiar to the iſles of 
Negros, Pohol, Panay, Outon, and Vlo, 
makes the tongues and privy parts both of 
men and women fink in ſo violently, that 
it endangers their lives. They fay cold is 
the cauſe of it, and it is cur'd by giving 
the patient the genitals of the woman-fiſh, 
concerning which ſee the chapter of birds 
and fiſhes, or of a crocodile, powder'd in 
wine or water. 

Nothing has hitherto appear'd in wri- 
ting, either of theſe people's religion, their 
government, or hiſtory; but only ſome 
traditions, deliver'd from father to ſon, 


and preſerv'd in ſongs, concerning the ge- 


nealogy and heroick acts of their gods. By 
theſe it appears they had one principal god 
call'd by the Tagalians, Barhala-may-capal 
that 1s, the god-maker. They. ador'd 
birds and beaſts, like the Egyptians; and 
the ſun and moon like the Afſyrians. There 
was not a rock, ſtone, promontory, or ri- 
ver but what they facrific*d to; nor any 
old tree to what they did not pay divine 
honours 3; and it was look'd upon as a ſa- 
crilege to cut it down on any account 
whatſoever. This ſuperſtition continues a- 
mong them ſtill ; fo that no force would 
prevail with the Judians, to make them cut 
down a certain great old tree, calld Ba- 
lette, whoſe leaves are like thoſe of a cheſt- 
nut-tree, and its bark good for ſome wounds, 
nor ſome ancient tall canes, vainly believ- 
ing the fouls of their anceſtors dwell in 
them, and that the cutting of thoſe trees 
or canes would put them into a fever; and 
that therefore an old man, they call Nuzo, 
would appear to complain of their cruelty. 
This is to be underſtood of ſuch as are 
not chriſtians or not well inſtructed. This 
vain belief continues among them, becauſe 
ſometimes they fan 
paritions, call'd Tibalong, on the tops of 
the trees; and they are fully perſwaded, 
that the ſame appear to children in the 
ſhape of their mothers, and carry them to 
the mountains without doing them an 
harm. They ſay they ſee them vaſtly tall, 
with long hair, frrle feet, long wings, and 
their bodies painted, and that their coming 
is known by the ſmell. Be it as it will, 
for I will not take upon me to argue the 
point, *tis certain the Spaxiards do not ſee 
them, though the Indians tell them they 
are then actually preſent. The Tagaliaz: 
dictionary compos'd by a Franciſcan, gives 
a large account of theſe phantomes. 

In Pampanga, and particularly on the 
mountain calPd Bondo, or Kalaya, which is 
a league and a half high, and belong'd 
once to the petty kings, Sinoguan, and Min- 
gan, there are Plantans, Betles, and other 
ſorts of fruit. Theſe they ſay may be cat- 
en upon the ſpot ; but if any man attempts 
to carry them from the place, he certainly 
either falls down dead, or ſome way lame. 
Perhaps the devil, by God's permiſſion 
may cauſe ſome ſuch ſtrange accidents, to 
keep thoſe people in paganiſm; however 
it is, the Indians themſelves have a good 
ſhare in it, for they are notable ſorcerers, 
and are ſaid often to convert themſelves in- 
to crocodiles, wild boars, and other fierce 
Creatures. 

They alſo ador'd ſome particular Gods, 
left them by their anceſtors, and call'd by 
the Biſayans, Davata, by the Tagalians, 
Anito, One of theſe was believ'd to keep 
in the mountains and fields, to aſſiſt tra- 

vellers ; 


Book II. 


they ſee ſeveral ap- 


CHAP. I. 


Govern- 
ment, 


Nobility, 


vellers; another to make the ſeed ſprout 
up, and they left him things in certain pla- 
ces, to gain his favour. There was alſo 
a ſea Anito for the fiſhery, and another be- 
longing to the houſe, to take care of the 
children. Among theſe Anitos, were pla- 
ced their grandfathers, and great grand- 
fathers z whom they call'd upon in all their 
troubles ; keeping little ugly ſtatues of ſtone, 
wood, gold, and ivory, in memory of 
them, Which they call'd Ziche, or Lara- 
van. They alſo accounted among their 
Gods, all thoſe that dy*d by the ſword, or 
were kilPd by lightning, or eaten by cro- 
codiles, believing their ſouls aſcended to 
heaven, by way of an arch they call'd Ba- 
langao. For this reaſon, the eldeſt among 
them, chuſe to be buried in ſome remark- 
able place on the mountains, and particu- 
larly on the promontories that run into the 
ſea, that they might be ador'd by failors. 
They tell abundance of fables, concerning 
the creation of the world, and the firit 
men that inhabited it. | 
There were no kings, or lords of any 
great note, throughout all the archipelago 
but in the continual wars they had among 
themſelves, the little ones join'd in confe- 
deracy with the greater. In Manila the 
uncle and nephew, were lords, or chiefs, 
and had equal authority, Every ſeveral 
precinct, or petty dominion, was calPd 
Barangai; for as the families came hither 
in a Barangai or bark, to ſeek dwelling 
places; ſo they remain'd ſubject, either to 
the commander of the veſſel, or to the 
head of the family, and from him took 
their name. Then they apply*d themſelves 
to tilling of ſo much land, as they could 
defend againſt the neighbouring Barangais; 
and though, when they were once ſettled 
in the place, they were in their turn aſſiſt- 
ing to the others; yet they might not up- 
on any account mix with them, that 1s, 


one go into the tribe of another (eſpeci- 


ally marry'd people) unleſs they paid a 
— ==> of gold, and made a feaſt 
to all the Barangais; otherwiſe they would 
cauſe a war. If two perſons of different 
Barangais marry'd, the children were to 
be divided, as if they had been ſlaves. 
Nobility was not hereditary, but ac- 
quir'd by induſtry and force; that is, by 
tillage, working in wood, gold, or other 
matter, and ſuch like trades, ſo as to ex- 
cel in them; and then ſuch a one was 
call'd Dato, or chief, and among the Ta- 
galians, Manguinao, and all his kindred 
and friends follow'd his party. If this 
man afterwards loſt what he had, he loſt 
his reputation 3 and his children remain'd 
Origuin, or in the Tagalian language Ali- 
Pin, ſignifying as much as ſlaves. Thoſe 
were reputed the common ſort, who got 
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their living by digging, fiſhing and hunt- GeMer- 


ing. Since the Spaniards rule over them, 
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they are grown lazy; they are good at 169). 


mechanicks, as for inſtance, at making 
ſmall chains, and curious beads of gold, 
and other things. In Camarines and other 
parts, they make boxes, caſes, and cheſts 
of ſeveral colours, curiouſly wrought out 
of Indian canes, for there are excellent 
ones throughout all the iſlands, and 50 
ſpans in lehgth, which twine about trees 
like ivy. The women make purls not in- 
ferior to thoſe of the Low-countries, and 
admirable ſilk embroideries. It is their la- 
zineſs, that makes them appear leſs ingeni- 
ous; and they are ſo entirely addicted to 
it, chat if in walking they find a thorn run 
into their foot, they will not ſtoop to ,put 
it out of the way, that another may not 
tread on 1t. 


The chief Indians had formerly a great Slaves and 


wYYW 


number of flaves of their own nation, ſorhe- vſury. 


times an hundred. The cauſe why ſo ma- 
ny fell into ſlavery, was ufury, fo much 
us'd among, them, that neither the father 
would lend his ſon any thing, nor one bro- 
ther the other, though he ſaw him in never 
ſuch diſtreſs, without bargaining to re- 
ſtore it double. Now if the debtor could 
not perform at the time agreed on, he be- 
came a flave to the creditor, till he pay'd 
the debt; and in the mean while the longer 
it was unpay'd, the more the intereſt in- 


creas'd, till it far exceeded the principal; 


and fo they and their off-pring remain'd 
ſlaves, without redemption. To this day 
debtors pawn their children of both ſexes ; 
and in ſome places fell them, eſpecially the 
Biſayans ; notwithſtanding the king has 
prohibited that barbarous cuſtom, under 
ſevere penalties. Sometimes the maſters 
w1ll add to their intereſt, the value of a diſh, 
the ſlave has happen'd to break, that he 
may have the leſs hope of n All 
priſoners of war were alſo made ſlaves ; 
though it were among youu of the ſame 
race and dominion. Beſides, the great ones 
nnically enſlaved the common ſort, ei- 

er becauſe they had happen'd to break, 
the morning ſilence, or thrown ſome dirt 
on them; or for paſſing ſome place, where 
they were bathing ; or ſome ſuch ſlight oc- 
caſion; and theſe ſlaves they afterwards 
ſold at pleaſure. Theſe remain'd in their 
houſes to live upon their labour, but the 
maſter took from them one harveſt in the 
year, or part of it, according as he was, 
more or leſs, rigorous. Another ſort of 
ſlaves ſerv'd their maſters, when they en- 
tertain'd any body, ſow'd, reap'd, or went 
any where by water. Theſe were call'd 
Namama Bay; by the Tagallians, Sangui- 
guilir; and by the Biſayans, Halan. Some- 
times the ſame man happen'd to be ſlave 
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perſons; or elſe half free, and 
half a ſlave. This was when he came of a 
father that was free, and the mother a 


dave, or the contrary, and he was the third 


Puniſh- 


ment of 


ſon ; for the firſt follow'd his father's for- 
tune, whether free or a ſlave; the ſecond 
the mother's; and the third was half free. 
When the mother was free, that ſon was 
only a quarter free, The Sambalians pre- 
tend that the Tagalians are thtir ſlaves. 

It is us'd to this day, when there hap- 
pens an eclipſe, to make a great noiſe with 
drums, and other inſtruments, to fright 


the dragon they imagine ſwallows the 
moon, and make him vomit her up again, 
They us'd formerly to ſwear before a wild 
beaſt, or a lighted candle, wiſhing they 
might be devour'd by ſuch a beaſt, or 
conſume like the candle, if they broke 
their promiſe ; or be torn in pieces by a 
crocodile, or ſwallow'd up by the earth. It 
is impoſſible to force an Indian to curſe the 
devil, and if he is preſs'd to do it, he will 
anſwer ; he is not to curſe one that has done 
him no harm, 


CHAP. II. 


The government, 


HE firſt law among them, was to 
reſpect and honour their anceſtors, and 


murderers. eſpecially father and mother. The head 


Theft. 


of the Barangai, with ſome of the ancient 
men of it, judg'd of all cauſes whatſoever. 
Civil controverſies were decided after this 
manner. The parties were ſummon'd, and 
endeavours us'd to make them agree. If 
this did not take effect, they made them 
ſwear to ſubmit to the ſentence 3 and they 
examin'd the witneſſes. If the proofs were 
equal, what they contended for was divid- 
ed ; if not, judgment was given to him that 
had the beſt evidence. If the party that 
was caſt was difſatisfy*d, the judge became 
a party ; for he took from the perſon who 
loſt the ſuit, the value appointed or adjudg- 
ed, whereof a part he kept to him- 
ſelf; then he pay'd the plaintiff*s witneſſes, 
and gave him the reſt, which was the leaſt 
part. In criminal caſes ſentence of death 
was never given in form of law, unleſs the 
perſon kilPd, and the murderer were both 

r; for when any ſuch had no money to 
ſatisfy*d the 2 griev'd, then the Dato, 
or chief, and other t men of the Ba- 
rangai, came with ſpears, and binding the 
criminal to a poſt, kill'd him. If the per- 
ſon kill'd was of note, then all his kindred 
made war upon the murderer and his; till 
ſome mediator interpos'd to declare, what 
quantity of gold he promis'd to make a- 
mends for the other's death. Of this mo- 
ney, the one half was given to the poor, and 
the other to the wife, children and kindred 
of the party kill'd. 

As for theft, if the fact were made out, 
but the perſon not known, all the parties 
accus'd were oblig'd to lay ſomething un- 
der a cloth, after which, if the thing ſto- 
len, was not found there among the reſt, 
they had two ways of purgation. The 
firſt was to place them all near any deep 
river, with ſpears in their hands, and then 
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make them run and caſt themſelves into ir. 
He that came out firſt was reputed guilty, 
and therefore many for fear of the puni f 
ment were drown'd. The other was to com- 
mand them one after another to take a ſtone 
out of a baſon of boiling water, which 
whoſoever refus'd to do, pay'd the value of 


the thing ſtolen. 


The puniſhment for adultery, was pay- Adultery, 


ing a fine; and the quantity of gold agreed 
on, or appointed by the elders, once pay'd, 
the adulterer was clear, and the husband 
reſtor*d to his honour ; ſo that he return'd 
to his wife. But the children got in adul- 
tery, did not inherit their parents nobility, 
no more than thoſe born of ſlaves, but 
were accounted of the common ſort. The 
legitimate children inherited nobility, and 
the eldeſt ſucceeded his father, if he was 
lord of the Barangay. The firſt failing, 
the others ſucceeded orderly, that is, the 2d, 
3d, Sc. after them the females, and then 


the next of kin. Inceſt us'd to be ſeverely 
puniſh'd. 


Their arms offenſive} were bows and ar- Arms, 


rows, and lances, or pikes with the ſpears 
of iron of ſeveral ſhapes, or elſe of wood 
hardened at the fire ; broad daggers with 
two edges, well ſhap'd; and trunks with 
which they us'd to ſhoot poiſon'd arrows, 
like thoſe of Borneo and Sumarta. To co- 
= ou bodies, they uſe a long narrow 
eld. 


Theſe nations are much given to ſenſua- Maniages 


lity, ſo that their women, either marry'd or 
unmarried, are ſeldom continent, When 
the —_— the man found the portion, 
and then they contracted ſettling a penalty, 
in caſe of divorce , which when it happend 
was not look*d upon as any diſhonour, fo 
the forfeiture agreed on were paid. Bur 
this was, during the life of the ſureties, that 
is, the parents; for when they were dead, 
the children were free. At preſent their 

expences 
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expences are exorbitant, for on the wed- 
ding day, they make the bridegroom pay 
for admittance into the houſe, which they 
call Paſſava; for ſpeaking to the bride, 
call'd Patignog; for eating and drinking 
with her, by the name of Paſſalog; and 
laſtly for conſummating the marriage he 
pays to her kindred, which they term Ghi- 
napuang; all according to their quality. 
Formerly the portion was paid to the father- 
in-law, who at his death diſpos'd of it as 
he pleas'd, among the children; and if the 
bride had no father, her kindred receiv'd 
it, to be reſtor'd to the children born of 
her. The marriage was ſolemniz'd by the 
Catalona, or prieſteſs, with a ſacrifice; 
after which the goſſips gave the marry'd 
couple to eat and drink, out of the ſame 
diſh ; and then the bridegroom told the 
bride he took her for his wife, and ſhe re- 
ceiv'd him. Then the Catalona gave her 
bleſſing, after which ſome beaſt was kilPd, 
and next follow'd the entertainment, and 
making themſelves drunk. It there was 
any falling out between the marry*d cou- 
ple, another ſacrifice was ofter*d, the bride- 
groom ſlaying the beaſt fo ſacrific'd, and 
after dancing ſpoke to his Anito, or anceſ- 
tor, deſiring him to grant peace according 
to his deſire. They took care not to mar- 
ry out of their own tribe, and always the 
neareſt of blood, except in the firſt degree. 
There was no difficulty in being divorced ; 
for the wife reſtor*d the portion, if it was 
through her fault, and the man loſt it if it 
were through his, and he took another 
wife. Polygamy was not us'd among the 
Tagalians ; but if any man had no children 
by his wife, he might, with her conſent, 
have to do with his ſlaves. The chief of 
the Biſayans had two or more lawful wives, 
and the children born of them, all inherit- 
ed as legitimate; but thoſe by the firſt fire 
had double as much as thoſe of the ſe- 
cond. The children by ſlaves had ſome- 


thing given them out of the moveables, at 


Brides de. 
flour'd, 


the pleaſure of the legitimate, and the mo- 
ther was free. The gold given in portion 
was meaſur'd, not weigh'd. Adoption was 
alſo us'd, the perſon adopted paying a cer- 
tain ſum, which, if he dy'd firſt, fell to the 
perſon adopting ; but it otherwiſe, he that 
was adopted recover*d double the ſum out 
of the others eſtate. 

Formerly there were men that made it 
their trade to deflour maids that were to be 
marry*d ; and they were paid for it ; be- 
cauſe the maidenhead was look'd upon as 
an obſtruction to the bridegroom's pleaſure. 
At preſent (as ſome miſſioners of the jeſuits 
told me) ſome of the Biſayans, if they find, 
when they marry, their brides are maids, ſay 
they have got bad ones ; becauſe no man 
has had a mind to, and debauch'd them. 
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As for their religion, it has been men- Gemz.L- 


tion'd before, that there was no temples 


LI. 


found among them, but only certain little 1697. 
idols, in caves near their houſes, to which (WW 
they offer'd ſacrifice, by means of prieſts, Sacrifice, 


calPd by the Tagalians, Calalonan; by the 
Biſayans, Babaylan. The manner of facri- 
ficing was thus. They all aſſembled in a 
hut or cottage made of wattles for this pur- 
pole, and having danced awhile caus'd a 
handſome young girl to give the firſt ſtroke 
with a ſpear to the victim, which was al- 
ways ſome four-footed beaſt. The facri- 
hice being ſlain, they cut it in pieces, and 
when dreſs'd eat it in a reſpectful manner, 
If the ſacrifice was not upon any occaſion of 
reJoycing, but for ſome ſick body ; they 
made a new hut of wood, and laid the pa- 
tient in it upon a mat on the ground, to- 
gether with the offering. Inſtead of an al- 
tar they cover'd ſeveral Tables with variety 
of meat. Then the Catalona, being the 
ſame handſome young girl, came out danc- 
ing to the noiſe of inſtruments, and having 
wounded the beaſt, the ſick perſon, and 
ſome of the ſtanders by were anointed with 
the blood. Having flea'd the beaſt, they all 
came again before the patient, and the Ca- 
lalona muttering ſome words betwixt her 
teeth, open'd, ſtretch*d and view'd all parts 
of his body ; winding herſelf into ſundry 
ſhapes, and foaming at the mouth. Then 
ſhe ſtood awhile beſides her ſelf; and at 
laſt having cover*d her ſenſes (as 1s writ of 
Sibils) ſhe propheſy*d concerning the party's 
life or death. If ſhe fat down to eat or 
drink, it was a ſign of life; if not, of death; 
but for fear of frighting the ſick perſon, 
ſhe us'd to ſay the Anilos, or their prede- 
ceſſors had choſen him for their companion. 
Then the patient recommended himſelf to 
her, that ſhe might perſuade his kindred 
to put him in the number of the Anitos; 
and laſtly the ſacrifice ended in eating and 
drinking; but the gueſts were oblig'd to 
leave an offering of gold, cotton, birds, or 
ſome other thing for the prieſteſs. 


They were ſo ſuperſtitious, that if they Superſti- 
found a ſnake on their garments, they would tion, 


never wear them again, tho? they were new; 
and the ſame if an owl fat in the night on 
their houſe. If they found a ſnake on the 
way; or any body ſneez'd, a dog bark'd, or 
a rat made a noiſe, they turn'd back. The 
fiſher-men made no benefit of fiſh they 
took the firſt time with a new net; believ- 
ing if they did, they ſhould catch no more 
fiſh for the future. Nor was any body to 
talk in a fiſherman's houſe of new nets ; 
nor in a huntſman's of young dogs, till the 
had taken a prey, poſitively believing if 
they did, the virtue of the nets and value 
of the dogs would be loſt. They that 
went by ſea, were to take nothing that be- 
5S | longed 
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it; nor thoſe that travell'd by land, any 
thing of the ſea. To conclude, they un- 


A dertook nothing without caſting lots. 


Widow- 
ers, 


Child- 
bearing. 


Dead 
bodies. 


Funerals. 


Wild cat- 
tle, 


F. Xuaquin Aſin, miniſter of St. Peter, 
of the _ of Jeſus, told me, that he 
having ſerv'd as miſſioner ſeveral years a- 
mong the Tagalians, obſerv'd, that they 
never eat alone, but will have one compa- 
nion at leaſt. That when the wife dies, 
the widower keeps with a mat before him, 
and is ſerv'd during three days by widow- 
ers, for marry*d men and batchelors would 
be accounted unlucky. The wives do the 
ſame when their husbands die. 

When the women are to be deliver'd, 
they will allow no maids to be preſent, be- 
cauſe they ſay it would make them have 
hard labour. When any body dies, not 
only the kindred and friends, but hired 
people come to lament and make a diſmal 
ſong. Then the body, being waſh'd and 
perfum'd with Storax, Benjamin and other 
ſweet gums found on thoſe mountains, 1s 
wrapped up in more or leſs ſilks, according 
to its quality. Formerly they anointed and 
embalmed the bodies of perſons of note, 
with aromatick liquors, aloes and eagle- 
wood, and put into their mouths the juice 
of betle, that it might ſink into their body. 
The poor were bury'd in a grave in their 
own houſe ; the rich in a coffin made of one 
piece of precious wood, and clos'd fo arti- 
ficially, that no air could get into it. They 
left on the body gold bracelets and other 
rich ornaments. Then they placed the cot- 
fin, lifted up from the ground, in a corner 
of the houſe, with the dead perſon's beſt 
apparel, and his arms if a man, or her 
neceſſaries for work if a woman. At cer- 
tain times, they placed before them ſeveral 


ſorts of meat, in token of afſection and re- 
ſpect ; but the greateſt ſign of loving the 
dead, was to make much of the ſlave that 
had been his favourite, and then kill him 
to bear his maſter company. Others bu- 
ry'd the dead in the fields, and made fires 
in the houſe for many days, that the dead 
might not come to 2 them that were left 
alive. When the body was bury'd, the 
lamentation ceas'd, but not the gormandi- 
Zing, which laſted more or leſs, according 
to the dead man's quality; but the widow 
and children faſted to expreſs their ſorrow, 
eating neither fiſh nor fleſh, but only grain 
or herbs. This faſt the Tapalians call Sipa. 

The Tagalians mourning 1s black ; the 
Biſayans white, but theſe laſt over and a- 
bove ſhave their heads and eye-brows. For- 
merly, if any man of note dy'd, they were 
to keep ſilence many days, and not to ſtrike 
any place, nor go upon the neighbouring 
rivers. To this purpoſe they ſet up a cer- 
tain ſign, that all perſons might know it was 
a time of ſilence, and none ſhould preſume 
to paſs by upon pain of death, which was 
ſeverely executed. _In honour of thoſe that 
dy*d in war, they added ſacrifices and of- 
ferings, to the uſual obſequies. If the per- 
fon had been baſely kill'd in war, or 
treacherouſly murder*d in peace, the mourn- 
ing was never laid aſide till his kindred had 
made the Balata, that 1s, taken revenge, 
killing a number, not only of the enemies 
with whom they were at war, but of all 
ſtrangers, not their friends, that came be- 
fore them. In the mean while they wore 
a liſt of leather about their neck, and ſpent 
all the day by land and water, in ſearch of 
men to deſtroy, and ſatisfy their rage. This 
done, they broke ſilence with great rejoic- 


ing, and then the mourning was left off. 


CHAP. 
Of the beaſis, bird, and fiſhes of the Philippine iſlands. 


HERE is ſo great a number of wild 
buffaloes, like thoſe of China, gra- 

Zing about the plains, that a good hunter 
a horſeback with a ſpear, may kill ten or 
twenty in a day. The Spaniards kill them 
for their hides; the wild Indians to eat 
them. The woods abound in deer, boars, 
and wild goats, like thoſe of Sumatra, 
which laſt are ſo numerous, that they have 
iven their name to one of the iſlands, 
called de las Cabras. The Spaniards have 
carry*d thither out of New Spain, Fapan, 
and China horſes and cows, which have 
5 conſiderably; but not the ſheep, 


by reaſon of the exceſſive moiſture of the 
earth. 


There are alſo in the mountains, innu- Monkeys 
merable monkeys, and baboons ſo mon- 


ſtrous big, that once at Samboangen, they 
ſay ſome of them defended themſelves with 
ſticks, againſt a Pampango ſoldier that 
aſſaulted them; ſo that the ſoldier in a 
few days dy'd with the fright. The lit- 
tle apes are diverting in the houſe. My 
friend D. John del Poco had a white one; 
but ſo old, that it held its paw over its 
eyes to ſee any thing, as a man does, when 
he would obſerve ſomething at a diſ- 
tance. He told me, he once had another 
of Borneo, which cry'd like an infant, and 
went upon two feet, carrying a mat under 
its arm, to change its ſleeping place. Theſe 
monkeys ſeem to be ſharper in ſome re- 
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Civet- 


Flying 


cats. 


Mago. 


Snakes, 


leuanas, 


Birds. 
The 2 


Yon, 


ſpects than men, for when they can find 
no fruit on the mountains, they go down 
to the ſea·- ſide to catch crabs, oyſters and 
the like. There 1s a fort of oyſters, call'd 
Taclovo, the fiſh whereof weighs ſome 
pounds, and 1t commonly lies open on the 
ſhore. The monkey fearing it ſhould cloſe 
and catch its claw in, puts in a ſtone firſt, 
that it may eat the oyſter without fear 
of its ſhutting. One fort of them, that 
they may take the crabs, put their tail in- 
to their hole, that when the crab lays hold 
of it, they may draw him our. 

There 1s 1n the iſlands, a great multi- 
tude of civet-cats ; and this is chiefly to be 
obſerv*d, that if their civet is not taken a- 
way every month, the heat they receive 
from it, is ſo great, that they tumble a- 
bout the ground, till the bladder break, 
wherein it is contain'd, and ſo eaſe them- 
ſelves of that pain. 

There is another ſort of cats, as big as 
hares, and of a fox colour, call'd Taguan. 
They have wings like bats, but hairy on 
both ſides, by the help of which they leap 
from one tree to another, ſometimes above 
thirty ſpans, that 1s, ſeven yards and a halt 
diſtant. 

In the iſland of Leyte, there is a pecu- 
liar ſort of creature, calPd Mago, about 
as big as a mouſe, with a tail like it, and ſo 
the long hairs on the ſnout, but the head is 
twice as big as the body, and it cats no- 
thing but coals. 

There are ſnakes of a prodigious big- 


neſs. One ſort of them are call'd 1b:tin, + 


which are very long, hang themſelves by 
the tail down from the body of a tree, ex- 
pecting deer, wild boars, or men to paſs 
by, to draw them to them with their breath, 
and ſwallow them whole; and then winds 
it felf round the tree to digeſt them. 
Some Spaniards told me, The only defence 
againſt them was to break the air between the 
man and the ſerpent ;, and this ſeems ratio- 
nal, for by that means, thoſe magnetick 
or attracting particles ſpread in that diſtance 
are diſpers'd. Another fort of ſnakes call'd 
Aſſagua eats nothing but hens. That they 
call Olopong, is venomous. The biggelt are 
calPd Bobes, which ſometimes are 20 or 30 
{pans long. { 

Another ſort of four-footed creature, 
which is alſo found in America, and de- 
vours hens, is call'd Iguana. It is like an 
Alligator, the ſkin purple, ſpeckled with 
yellow ſpots, the tongue cloven, but the 
feet cloſe and with claws. Though a land 
creature, it paſſes over rivers ſwiftly. The 
Indians and ſome Spaniards eat it, and ſay 
it taſtes like a tortoiſe, 

Among the birds of the iſlands the Ta- 


von deſerves to have ſpecial mention made 


of it, as well for its quality, as becauſe it 
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is not known whether there are any of the Gr met. - 


ſpecies elſewhere. It is a fea fowl and black. 
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a long neck and legs, and lays its eggs in 
a light ſandy ground. Theſe eggs are 
wonderful; for beſides their being as large 
as a gooſe*s, when boil'd there is very lit- 
tle white found in them, but all yolk, yet 
not fo well taſted as a hen's. The ſtrange- 
neſs of them is, that contrary to all others, 
when the chickens are hatch'd, the yolk ap- 
pears whole and ſweet as it was at firſt, 
with the chickens beak faſt, and without 
any white, By this it appears that it is 
not always true, that the generative virtue 
of the ſeed makes the yolk fruitful, and 
that in this caſe the yolk ſerves for the 
ſame uſe as Placenta Uterina does to an in- 
fant, The chickens roaſted before they 
are fledg*d, prove as good as the beſt pi- 
geons. The Spaniards very often eat the 
chicken and the yolk of the egg together 
in the ſame diſh. The old bird is eaten by 
the Indians, but is tough. The hen lays 
about 40 or go eggs in a trench near the 
ſea and covers them with fand. For this 
reaſon it is calPd Tavon, which in the lan- 
guage of the iſlands ſignifies to cover with 
earth. There the heat of rhe ſand hatches 
them, and the chickens feed on the yolk, 
till they gather ſtrength to break the ſhell, 
throw up the ſand and get out. Then the 
hen which Keeps about the rauen 
trees, runs about them making a noiſe, an 
the young ones hearing her, labour the 
harder to get out to her. This is no leſs 
wonderful than what the ſcripture ſays of 
the oſtriches eggs, Fob 39. We lee the 
diſpoſition of providence, in giving this 
bird that inſtinct to bury its eggs ſo deep, 
and the chicken ſuch long claws, as to make 
its way. They make neſts in March, A. 
pril, and May, like the Halcions the anci- 
ents make mention of ; becauſe at that time 
the ſea is calmeſt, and the waves do not 
ſwell ſo high as to ſpoil them. The ſailors 
go in queſt of them along the ſhore, and 
where they find the ſand has been thrown 
up they open it with a ſtick, where they 
ſomerimes find eggs and ſometimes chick- 
ens, which are equally valuable and nou- 
riſhing. 


There is alſo a ſort of turtle: dove with Turtle- 
gray feathers on the back, and white on doves 


the breaſt, in the midſt whereof is a red 
ſpot, like a wound with the freſh blood up- 
on it. 


The Colin is a fowl as big as a black- Colins. 


bird, black and aſh-colour'd ; without any 
feathers on its head, but inſtead of it a 
crown of fleſh. That is yet ſtranger which 


the Spaniards call Paloma-Torzac ; it is of Torzaces. 


ſeveral colours, as gray, green, red and 
white on the breaſt, with the ſame ſport like 
a wound 
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1697. ſaw in D. John del Pozo's volery at Ma- 

nia. There was alſo a black- bird brought 
: from Suratte, as big as a turtle-dove, with 
a yellow beak, Pa a liſt of the ſame co- 
lour like a collar. It endeavour'd to ſpeak 
like a parrot. He had alſo ſome little birds 
of the coaſt of Coromandel leſs than a lin- 
net, their breaſt white and red, their wings 
gray with little white ſpots, and the end of 
their tail red, ſo that they were moſt beau- 
tiful to behold. Beſides a great number of 
white doves with their tails always lifted up 
like a graceful ſemicircle, which he told me 
were brought out of Peyſia. 

The Salangan is a ſtrange bird of the 
iſlands of Calamianes, Xolo and others. It 
is as big as a ſwallow, and builds a little 
neſt on the rocks over the ſea-ſhore, cleav- 
ing to the rock as the ſwallows do to the 
wall. Theſe are the ſo famous birds neſts, 
whereof we have ſpoke in the foregoing 
volume. 

The Herrero is a green bird, as big as a 
hen. Nature has furniſh'd it with ſuch a 
large and hard beak, that it bores the bo- 
dies of trees to build its neſt. From the 
noiſe it makes at this work, which 1s heard 
at a great diſtance, the Spaniards took oc- 
caſion to give it this name of Herrero or 
ſmith. Others think it was ſo calPd for its 
knowledge of an herb, which lay'd upon 
iron breaks it; for it is known by experi- 
ence, that the hole on the tree being co- 
ver'd with an iron plate to fave the young 
that are in the neſt, it ſeeks out this herb, 
and laying it on the plate, breaks it, and 
ſo clears the way; but I will not vouch for 
the truth hereof. 

There is another rare bird call'd Colo- 
Colo, little leſs than an eagle, black, and 
half fiſh half bird, for it equally dives un- 
der water, and flies in the air. It over- 
takes any fiſh and kills it with its beak 
which is half a yard long. The feathers 
are ſo cloſe that as ſoon as out of the water 
it ſhakes them dry. 

In the iſland of Calamianes there are a- 
bundance of peacocks. The wild moun- 
tain cocks ſupply the want of pheaſants 
and partridges, and well dreſs'd are excel- 
lently raſted. The quails are half as big 
as ours, and have a red beak and feet. 

In all the iſlands at all times there are 
green birds, call'd Volanos, and ſeveral forts 
of parrots, and white Cacatuas, which 
have a tuft of feathers on their heads. 

The Spaniards carry'd turkeys out of 
New Spain, but they did not thrive or in- 
creaſe, by reaſon of the dampneſs of the 
ſoil, as is believ'd. The want of them is 
ſupply'd by a hen call'd Camboxa, becauſe 
the firſt of them were brought out of that 


Salangan. 


Herrero. 


Colo- Colo. 


Peacocks, 
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kingdom, whoſe legs are ſo ſhort chat the 
wings trail on the ground. The cocks ot 
another ſort, calPd of Milo, which have 
long legs, are not inferior to turkeys. Be- 
ſides the common hens like ours, there 
is another ſort that have black fleſh and 
bones, but are well taſted, 

Another bird that breeds about the 
lakes, eſpecially that of Bahi, has the feer 
and beak red, and the colours of ſcveral 
colours, as big as a hen, and would be as 
well taſted did it not eat fiſh. 


Book II 


The Oydore or judge, D. Jobn Serra, Bird or 
ſnew'd me another dead bird that had moſt prradic: 


beautiful feathers, as big as a black-bird, 
brought him from the iſland of Barnes, 
where it was taken. It had no feet, but 
only great wings to bear 1t up, and 1s there- 
fore call'd the bird of paradice. V. Combe; 
in his hiſtory of the iſland of Mindazao, 
ſays there are ſuch there. 


We have ſpoke before of the great bars Bs. 


of the iſland, ſo that it is needles to lay 
more in this place; only that in the iſland 
of Mindanao, they extract a great deal of 
ſa]t-petre from their excrement by the means 
of fire, but it is not ſo ſtrong as the com- 
mon ſort. 


The very fiſh of the iſland have ſome- Fifa. 
thing ſingular. One of theſe is the Da- N 


yon, by the Spaniards call Pece-Muger, 
that is, woman fiſh, becauſe it has breaſts 
and privities like a woman, and there never 
was any. male ſeen. The bones of it have 
a notable quality of ſtopping bleeding and 


curing a cough, The fleſh of it eats like 
pork. 


ONE. 


Fiſh, 


The ſword-fiſh differs not from ours, Sworu- 


only that there are ſome there 20 ſpans or 
13 foot long, and the ſword 9 or ten ſpans 
in length. We gave an account of the 
fighting with the crocodiles when we ſpoke 
of the lake of Babi. The damage they 
do to ſome ſmall boats will appear, if we 
obſerve that their ſwords have been found 


broken upon great ones. 


Fiſh, 


As for the crocodiles, providence has ſig- Croco- 


naliz'd it ſelf after ſeveral manners in them. . 


For in the firſt place the females of theſe 
monſters being extraordinary fruitful, ſo as 
to bring ſometimes 50 crocodiles, the rivers 
and lakes would have bcen full of them in 
a very ſhort time, to the great damage of 
mankind, had not nature caus'd it to lie in 
wait where the young ones are to paſs, and 
ſwallow them down one by one ; fo that 
only theſe tew eſcape that take another way. 
Secondly, the crocodiles have no paſſage for 
excrements, but only vomit the ſmall mat- 
ter that remains in their ſtomachs after di- 
geſtion, Thus the meat continues there a 
long time, and the creature is not hungry 
every day ; which if they were, they could 
not be fed without the utter ruin of infinite 

numbers 


CAP IV. 


Aligators: 


Santor. 


numbers of men and beaſts. Some of them 
being open' d, there have been found in their 
bellies men's bones and ſkulls, and ſtones, 
which the Indians ſay they ſwallow to pave 
their ſtomach. The female lays her eggs 
out of the water that they may hatch. They 
are twice as big as a gooſe-egg, whiter 
and as hard as a ſtone, The yolk in them 
is but ſmall, like that of the tortoiſe's egg. 
The Spamards, as well as the Indians, eat 
the little crocodiles. The ſame Indians af- 
firm there are little bladders of excellent 
muſk ſometimes found under their jaws. 
Euſebius in his hiſtory, lib. 22. cap. g. men- 
tions the ſame thing, and experience has 
often verify'd it. 

There is another ſpecies of crocodiles 
found in theſe lakes, call'd by the Indians 


Buhaya, by the Portugueſe Caymanes, and 


are thoſe we call Aligators. The differ- 
ence between them and the crocodiles 
is, that they have no tongue, and have a 
difficulty in turning. For want of a tongue 
it can make no noiſe, nor ſwallow in the 
water, but it muſt tear and devour its prey 
on the bank. The Indians ſay it has four 
eyes, two above and two below, by help 
whereof it eaſily diſcovers the fiſhes and 
ſtones, which it takes from the bottom 
with its paws ; but that on land it is ſhort- 
ſighted. Beſides that the male can go but 
half out of the water, and that only the 
females go out to ſeek ſomething to cat in 
the fields, becauſe it appears that all thoſe 
kilPd on land are females. Ir is a moſt 
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on a cane, which I have by me. It hinders 
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Nang-kau-Vagan, a fort of fruit growing GEMEL- 


LI, 


the Alligator from coming near, as has been 1697. 
try'd with a dog, and is alſo a preſervative WWW 


againſt witchcraft. 


. 


In the ſea of Mindanao and Xolo there whales 
are abundance of large whales, and ſea and ſea- 
horſes like thoſe of the land, but without hotſes. 


feet, .and with a tail like a crocodile. 

The ſea-ſhells in the ſame iſland are ſo 
ma that they ſerve for holy-water pots, 
and to give water to the Buffaloes, A re- 
ligious man told me, That as he was going 
to the iſland of Pintados, the ſailors took one 


fo large from a rock it was ſtuck to, that the 


meat in it gave them all a belly-full, Theſe 
ſhells are every where valued, but eſpecially 
by the Chineſe, who make ſeveral curioſi- 
ties of them. 


There are two ſorts of tortoiſes found in Tortoiſes, 


thoſe ſeas. The great ones are eaten, and 
their fleſh taſtes like beef, but the ſhell is 
not valued. The fleſh of the leſſer ſort is 
not eaten, but the ſhell is good for ſeveral 
uſes. Some of them are an antidote, 1t 
being found by experience that rings or 
beads made of them would fly in pieces like 
a glaſs, if they touch or come near any 

Hon. 

The thornbacks are mighty large, and 
their ſkin eſteem*d by the Zaponeſe to make 
ſcabbards for their ſcimitars. To make 
ſhort concerning this matter, I muſt declare 
that of all the forts of fiſh mention'd b 


Pliny, there are very few wanting in theſe 


aſſured defence againſt the Caymans or Alli- ſeas. 
gators, to carry about one the Bonga or 
CHAP. IV. 


Of the trees and fruit of the Philippine-iſlands. 


H E moſt valuable forts of fruit in 
the iſlands are of two ſorts, and both 
of them grow in the woods without any 
improvement. The firſt of them is call'd 
Santor, in bigneſs, colour and ſhape like to 
a ripe peach, but ſomewhat flatter. When 
gather*d in ſeaſon the rind is ſweet, but 
open*d, there are in it five kernels, like the 
ſeeds in an orange, and as ſour and white. 
The Spaniards eſteem it equal to a quince. 
and therefore preſerve it after the ſame 
manner. Ir is alſo good pickled with vi- 
negar, and gives a pleaſantreliſh in pottage 
when half ripe. The woods being full of 
theſe trees, and ſugar at about four ſhillings 
and ſix pence the hundred weight, all the 
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friers in the Philippine iſlands preſerve a 
great quantity to eat after dinner and ſup- 
per. Beſides the leaves are medicinal, and 
the wood excellent for carving. The tree 
is like the walnut, but has larger leaves. 


The other ſort of fruit, which they call A4abet. 


Mabol, is ſomewhat bigger than the other, 
but downy like a peach, and of the colour 
of an orange. The fleſh of it is ill taſted, 
hard of digeſtion, and contains fix kernels. 
The tree 1s as tall as a good pear-tree, has 
the boughs thick, the leaves large, long 
and green like the laurel. The wood when 
wrought is little inferior to ebony. Both 
of them may be ſeen in the following cur. 


Here 
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Gruret- Here are alſo Bilimbines, which the 


LI- 


Por- 
tugueſe call Carambolas (as I obſerv*d in the 

1697. third volume) bur as in the Eaſt-Indies they 
are ſharp, ſo here they have a mixture of 


Bilim- ſharp and ſweet. 


hey are eaten with 
bines, 


ſauce raw, and prepar'd with vinegar and 
ar. 

ehe Macupa, call'd by the Portugueſe 
Giambo, is bigger than that which grows 
at Goa. There are alſo Banchilins, which 
the Portugueſe call Bilimbines; Giaccas, 
call'd by the Spaniards Nancas, Tanpayes, 
by the Portugueſe calld Giambas-de-Mala- 
ca; Caſſuis or Caguis and others, which 
being deſcrib'd in other places are therefore 
here y omitted. 

There are alſo Mangas of Siam, by the 
Portugueſe call'd Mangas- de- Papagal bo, 
brought but of late years; and Camies, 
the fruit and tree like the Portugueſe Ca- 
rambolas, but without kernels, and more 
Lumbey. All hitherto mention'd are as it were 
garden fruit, but there are other ſorts wild, 
not inferior to them in taſte, if gather'd in 
ſeaſon. The Lumboy, by the Tagalians 
call'd Dobat, is a tree in all reſpects like 
the pear- tree; it puts out a pretty, but 
{mall white bloſſom, the fruit like a cher- 
ry, only longiſh like an olive. The Por- 
iugueſe give it the name of Giambulon. 
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The Dottoyan is 
fruit is in all reſpects like the Giambulon, 
red, and with a kernel, the fleſh of it is 
white, and the taſte ſweet and ſour. 


The Panunguian is a very large 


producing a fruit, as big as a pigeon's egg, * 


with a red ſhell, in ſhape and hardneſs like 
our pine-apples. Within it there are ker- 
nels, and a tranſparent fleſh of good taſte 
and helping digeſtion. Others have given 
this fruit the name of Licias, for its like- 
neſs with thoſe of China, but they differ 
from them. 


a ſcarcer tree, whoſe Dottoyar: 


tree, Panun- 


uian. 


The Car mon is good boil'd and ſharpens Carmon 


the appetite. Ir 1s as large as an apple, 
and has a rind like an onion, and the fleſh 
within ſharp and fweet. The tree is as big 


as an apple-tree, and thrives well on the 
banks of rivers. 


In ſome of the iſlands there are the ſo Puri” 


much celebrated Duriones. The tree is 
large, and the fruit grows to the thick part 
of the boughs, like our pine-apples. At 
the firſt raſting it ſends up an ungrateful 
taſte of onion to the noſe, but when grown 
familiar it becomes moſt delicious to all 
ſtrangers. / 

There are alſo Maranes like the Duri- 
ones; and Lawzones or Boaſhas, which 
for taſte and other qualities may be call'd 
Srapes. 


Inſtead 
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Inſtead of olives, there grow Paro. in 
the mountains of the iſlands, which differ 
but little from olives when gather'd young. 
Green they are eaten with vinegar, and ripe 
they have an exquiſite taſte. 

On the high mountains of Hlocos and 
Cagayan there are vaſt wild pine-trees. They 
do not bear pine-apples like ours, but 
piles, not unlike them, which taſte like 
almonds, and ſerve for all uſes as almonds 
do among us. 

The Lumbon produces ſome ſmall nuts, 
with a hard ſhell, the kernel whereof taftes 
like pine-apple kernels, But this being 
hurtful to the ſtomach, the general uſe the 
Chineſe make of it is to extract oil, which 
ſerves inſtead of tallow for ſhips. 

+ Their oranges are of ſeveral forts, all 

differing from, and bigger than thoſe of 
Europe. There are great and ſmall lem- 
mons, but for the moſt part ſweet. 

The 7amboas are twice as big as a mans 
head, round and yellowiſh. Some of them 
have white, ſome red and ſome yellow 
ſeeds. Their taſte is like a lemmon, with 
a mixture of ſweet to the ſour. The tree 
is alſo like the lemmon-tree in bigneſs and 
leaves. 0 

Of the fruits of New Spain there are 
brought hither Ates, Anonas, Zapotes-pri- 
etas, Chicos Zapotes, Aguacates, Papayas, 
Mameyss, and Goyavas Peruleras; of which 
laſt there is ſuch plenty in the mountains 
that they are a great fupport to the poor. 
Thay make preſerves of it, and wine bet- 
ter than that of the cocao-tree, or the ſider 
of Tirol, This fruit eaten green is aſtrin- 
gent, and when very ripe is laxative. The 
leaves of it boil'd are good for fwell'd legs; 
and the Indians reducing them to powder 
heal themſelves therewith of the diſciplines 
they take in the holy week. The [{arders 
know nothing of the European fruit, be- 
cauſe the ſoil will not produce it; and 
tho? in the caſtle of Cavite chere are ſome 
vines of muſkadine grapes, they never come 
to maturity, no more than the figs and 
pomegranates in the monaſtery of the Je- 
ſuits in the ſame place. 

All thoſe hitherto mention'd, ſerve only 
to pleaſe the palate ; but the trees that yield 
both profit and pleaſure, and wherein for 
the moſt part the eſtates of the chief men 
m the Philippine iſlands confiſt, are the 
palm-trees. They reckon there are 40 ſe- 
veral kinds of them; but among the bet, 
which give daily ſuſtenance, that is the 
choiceſt, which the Tagalians call Yoro, the 
Pintadas Landan, and the inhabitants of 
the Malucco iſlands Sagu. This, to diftin- 
guiſh it from the others, grows naturally 
without any improvement on the banks of 
rivers, It runs not very high but is thick. 
Al of it from top to bottom is a ſoft fub- 


Paxos 


* 


pine trees. 


Famboas, 


Palm-tree, 
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ſtance like a tadiſh, cover'd with a bark GzMzsi- 
only an inch thick, not very hard nor L1. 
ſmooth. They uſe it after this manner: 1697. 
they cut it in pieces and lay it a ſoaking in WWW 
water, then they take only a narrow lice 

of the bark, that the remaining part may 

contain the inward ſubſtance, and cut the 

white within it extraordinary ſmall ; then 

they preſs it with their feet in baſkets made 

7 cane, near the river, ſo that the beſt of 

juice may run through, b ing on 
water, into a veſſel ſet under Han 
Then they take up that fubſtance ſo bruis*d 
and put it into moulds made of palm-tree 
leaves, like our cheeſe-fats, where it hard- 
ens a little, like foft ftarch, which being 
afterwards dry'd in the ſun, without any 
oven ſerves inſtead of bread, and is very 
nouriſhing, and will keep. 

The fecond fort of palm-trees is that 
which yields their wine and vinegar. The 
Tagalians call it Saſa, the Biſayans Nipa. 
They do not grow big enough to deſerve 
the name of a tree, for they are general- 
ly in places that abound in ſalt water, and 
eſpecially where the waves of the fea come. 

The fruit would not be unlike the date, but 
it never comes to maturity, becauſe the In- 
dians, as ſoon as ever it bloſſoms, cut off 
the bough, as has been faid before, that 
the liquor may run into the cane-trough 
placed under it. One of theſe troughs will 
hold ten Neapolitan Caraffas or bottles, and 
is often fill'd in a night. When it is not 
diftilPd or prepar'd as has been mention'd 
before, that is, with the bark of Caliuga, 
which is like cinnamon, it grows as ſour 
as vinegar. The leaves of theſe palm: trees, 
interwoven with fmall canes, ferve to cover 
houſes inſtead of tiles, and will laſt fix 


There is alſo wine, vinegar, and Tuba, Cocao- 
made of the cacao-tree, which befides are. 
of great uſe to the iſlands becauſe of the 
oyl drawn from them, which when freſh 
is good to eat. From the middle of the 
fame cocao comes a water as fweet as ſugar, 
and a fort of ſugar made of the ſame wa- 
ter condens d. The outward rind ſerves to 
make ropes, match, and to. caulk ſhips. 
The ſhell within it to make and for 
other uſes elſewhere ſpoken of. 

There is another ſart of palm-trees call'd Burias; 
Burias, from which the iſlands of Burias 
towards the ſtreight of S. Bernardine took. 
their name. The tree is thicker than the 
cocao; the fruit are perfect dates, of the 
ſtones whereof they make good beads, and 
the leaves are like thoſe of the common 
palm-trees in Africk. About the beginning 
of the year the Biſayans cut the ſtem or talk, 
and fo. they gather the liquor, as 1s done 
with the Mya and cocao- tree. Of this li- 
quor, beſides vinegar, they make over * 
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GzmeEt.- fire a ſort of honey, and black ſugar, which 
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they call Pacaſſas, and ſell in little boxes, 


1697. as a thing much valu'd among the iſland- 
ess. I taſted it and found it was ſomewhat 


Bonga. 


Yonota. 


Tama- 
VINES. 


Caſfa. 


{altiſh and eaſy to diſſolve. They alſo make 
Sagu, after the ſame manner as it is made of 
the other trees; and in times of dearth they 
make a ſort of meal of the fruit ground ; 
but not ſo wholeſome as that of the Sagy. 

The other palm-tree call'd Bonga, has 
large leaves. like the Buri, but the tree and 
fruit unlike. The body of the Bonga is 
tall, ſlender, ſtrait and knotty all the way. 
The fruit is like a large acorn, highly va- 
lu'd, becauſe of it, the leaves of Beile and 
chalk, they make a compoſition as big as 
a ſmall acorn, which they and all the Indi- 
ans value at a great rate, as a thing that 
comforts the ſtomach, faſtens the teeth, 
cauſes a ſweet breath, and makes the lips 
beautiful and red; yet immoderately us'd, 
it turns the lips and teeth black, as moſt of 
the Indians find by experience, who never 
ceaſe chewing it from morning till night. 
Some of them will paſs a day or two with- 
out eating, believing they are nouriſh'd 
by it. 

"The laſt fort of profitable palm-trees 
(to ſay nothing of the reſt tho? they bear 
fruit) is the Zonota. It furniſhes the iſland- 
ers with wool, call'd Baroz, to make quilts 
and pillars ; and with black hemp, calPd 
Jonor, or Gamuto, to make cables for 
ſhips. Its threads in length and thickneſs 
are like hemp, in blackneſs like horſes 
hairs, and they are thought to laſt long in 
ſea-water, Both the wool and hemp are 
taken from about the trunk of the tree. It 
produces ſome ſmall cocaos in long bunches 
or cluſters ; but of no uſe. The Indians 
from the young branches draw ſweet Tuba, 
which when grown ſour makes them drunk. 
The tender tops are eaten, but are not ſo 
good and well taſted as thoſe of the cocao, 
which they eat boil'd. 

The leaves of all theſe palm-trees in ge- 
neral will bear weaving, as well to make 
hats or hoods, as to cover- houſes, make 
mats for rooms, fails for ſhips and other 
uſes ; ſo that in them the poor people find 
meat, drink, cloth and houſes, as Pliny in 
his natural hiſtory, lib. 13. cap. 4. writ a- 
bove 1500 years ſince. 

The Tamarines or Sampalos are a wild 
fruit, and grow in cods like green beans. 
They have a biting taſte, and are therefore 
eaten with ſalt, and preſerv'd with ſugar. 
The tree is tall and thick, the leaves 
ſmall, and the wood ſerves for ſeveral 
works like ebony. 

The iſlands produce abundance of Caſſia. 
The tree is not ſo large as the Tamarine, 
but much thicker of bo The leaves 
are of a beautiful green, and bigger than 


thoſe of the pear-tree, and being boil'd 
with the bloſſoms, in the nature of a con- 
ſerve, work the ſame effect as the fruit, 
and are leſs nauſeous. So the young fruit, 
made into a preſerve, is ſafe, and a good 
laxative, The mountains do ſo abound in 
it, that in May and June they fat the 
ſwine with it, eſpecially in the iſland of 
Mindoro. 

There are ſo many other ſorts of great 
trees on all the mountains, which ſerve to 
build ſhips and houſes, and are always 
green, that thoſe whom long experience has 
not made well acquainted with the ways, 
cannot by any means go far among them, 
as I ſaw with my own eyes going a hunt- 
ing. Among the beſt of them is the black 
ebony, the red Balayong, the Aſana or Na- 
2a of which they make diſhes to drink out 
of, for the water grown blewiſh with ſtand- 
ing in them is very wholeſome, and not ill 
taſted, as I found by experience; and cut- 
ting a ſlit in the bark of the tree there runs 
a liquor from it, call'd dragon's blood. 
There is beſides the Calingak, ſweet ſcent- 
ed, and with an aromatick bark calPd cin- 
namon; and many more all very uſeful, as 
well for dying, as for their ſmell, and a- 
bundance of other uſes, whereof the hun- 
dredth part is not yet known to thoſe peo- 
ple. Thoſe call'd Tigas, that is, hard, are 
excellent for building of ſhips, and there 
is one kind ſo hard, that it cannot be cut 
but with a ſaw, and water, like marble ; 
and therefore the Portugueſe call it Ferro, 
that is, iron. 

On ſome of the mountains in the iſland 


of Manila, there is abundance of wild nut-turn'diato 


megs, of which no uſe is made. But in 
the iſland of Mindanao, there are on the 
mountains many cinnamon trees. The moſt 
wonderful thing of all, is that the leaves 
of ſome trees, when they come to a certain 
pitch of ripeneſs, become living creatures, 
with wings, feet, and tail, and fly like any 
bird, tho* they remain of the ſame colour 
as the other leaves. The body is made of 
the hardeſt fibres, in the middle, bigger or 
leſs according to the leaf, that part joining 
to the tree becomes the head, the other 
end the tail; the ſide- fibres the feet, the 
reſt the wings. F. Joſeph de Omenſe, a reco- 
let, provincial of the province of St. Grego- 
ry in the Philippine iſlands, told me-that 
when he was a miniſter in the province of 
Camarines in the village of Camilio, he was 
actually an eye-witneſs to this, and gave it 
me 229; his hand, in form before a nota- 
ry, as I have it to ſhew by me. D. F. Gines 
Barrientos, biſhop of Troy, and coadjutor to 
the archbiſhop of Manila, confirm'd the 
ſame. I have here inſerted the following 
figure of the leaf for the ſatisfaction of cu- 
rious perſons, But were it my buſineſs to 
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deſcant upon this ſubject, I ſhould fay, which afterwards takes wing, as we daily GeMLL- 


there was but one way to make this out, 


which is, the ſaid leaf breeding a worm, 


The cocao plant, has been carry'd out of 
New Spain into the iſlands; and the in- 
creaſe is ſo great (tho? it proves not altoge- 
ther ſo good) that in a little time they will 
have no need of any from America. 

Thoſe ancient woods, which for many 
and many ages have not felt the ſtroke of 
an ax, are very beneficial and profitable 
to the iſlanders ; becauſe there are in them, 
infinite multitudes of bees, which furniſh 
them with vaſt quantities of honey and wax, 
without their taking any pains about it. 
There are ſundry kinds of them. Thoſe 
the Indians call Pocoytan, are bigger than 
ours in Europe; and make their combs, 
which are full four ſpans in length, and pro- 
portionably in breadth, under the boughs 
of high trees; and ſometimes ſix or ſeven 
in the ſame place, which continue whole 
notwithſtanding the mighty rains. Thoſe 
calPd Liguan, are as big as the Europeans, 


and make their combs in the hollow of 


trees. Another ſort of little ones no big- 
ger than flyes, calPd Locot, have no ſting, 
but make ſour honey, and black wax, and 
ſeek about for the honey of the others. 
There is another ſort they call Camomo, 
which like thoſe calPd Pocoytan, ſettles up- 
on high trees. Beſides all this, the trunks 
of theſe trees put out ſeveral forts of gums 
all the year. One kind, which is the com- 
moneſt, by the Spaniards call'd Brea, is 
us'd inftead of pitch; of the others ſome 
are medicinal, others odoriferous, and o- 
thers for other uſes. There 1s fuch vaſt 
plenty of them, that not only the trees, but 
the ground is cover'd with them; and there 


obſerve in flyes, 
0 


nats, filk-worms, and 


many other ſorts of worms. 
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are plants that have it on their leaves, in 
the months of April and May. Thus we 
ſee the ancients had reaſon to ſay, the trees 
in theſe countries diſtill'd honey and other 
precious liquors, 


We muſt here paſs by the tree, call'd Ai- 4imi. 


mit. It is indifferent large, and fo full of 
moiſture, that when the hunters and wild 
people want water, they cut a hole in it, 
and in a very ſhort time draw from it a hol- 
low cane full of pure water. It alſo bears 
ſome fruit in cluſters, which when ripe, are 
not altogether unſavory. 


I will here conclude this chapter with the Twining- 
Indian cane, by the Spaniards called Vexu- cane. 


co, growing among the trees, and running 
up to the tops of them, twining like the ivy. 
It is all cover'd with points, which being 
taken away, it remains ſmooth, If cut, it 
will yield as much fair water, as is enough 
for a draught, ſo that the mountains bein 
full of them, there is never any want o 
water. The thickeſt part of them ſerves 
for ſeveral uſes, as covering walls, roofs, 
and other things ; that part which is ſome- 
what thinner, being very ſtrait, and not 
apt to be worm-eaten, ſerve to make pikes, 
and the royal armoury at Manila is altoge- 
ther funiffrd with them. In the province 
of Camarines, they make pillars of them, 
ſo that all the houſe is made of cane. The 
thinneſt part ſerves for captains canes, after 
the Spaniſb faſhion, and walking ſticks, as 
every body knows; and when fplit, to 
bind, make baſkets, boxes, cheſts, hoods 
for Franciſcans, and many other uſes the 
Indians put it to. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the plants and flowers in the Philippine: iſlands. 


T Hoſe the Portugueſe call Indian figs, 
are by the Spaniards call'd Plantans, 
and for quantiry are next to the palm- 
trees. Their plant withers as ſoon as it has 
bare the fruit. It has no branches, but leaves 
lo long and broad, that there is no doubt 
bur * might have made himſelf a cloak 
with a couple of chem; this being thought 
Voi. IV. 


to be che fruit that made him fall in para- 
dice. There are ſeveral ſorts of it, all dif- 
fering in taſte. One of them is call'd Obi/- 


po, or biſhop, becauſe it is fit for a pre- 


late's table; another is call'd Plantano de 
Pepita, and the Indians have them about 
their houſes, not only for the ſake of the 
ſhade of the leaves, but to make uſe of 
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of the fruit for vinegar. The choiceſt and 
moſt nouriſhing, are the Tunduques, a ſpan 


aud half long, and as thick as a man's arm, 
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which they eat roſted, with wine and cin- 
namon, and they taſte like the quinces of 
Europe. Thoſe they call Venti coxot are 
alſo excellently well taſted ; but thoſe they 
call Dedos de dama, or Ladies fingers, are 
much better. An hundred, and ſometimes 
two hundred plantans hang by one twig, 
ſo that it muſt be propp'd up. The Indi- 
ans think it ſo wholeſome, that they give it 
to the ſick; and tho* they be ſomewhat 
hard of digeſtion, they are = for the 
lungs and reins 3 and cordial, if we may be- 
lieve Avicenne, The Arabs call them Mu- 
/a, and the Malabars Palan. | 

There are alſo abundance of ſugar canes, 
ginger, indigo, and tabacco. The Bata- 
tas, very nouriſhing to the Indians, and much 
valu'd by the Spaniards, are of ſeveral 
kinds; as are the Camotes, which look like 

reat radiſhes, and have a pleaſant taſte and 
mell. The Glabis are like great pine-ap- 
ple nuts, and boiPd ſerve the Indians in- 
itead of bread, and the Spaniards inſtead 
of turnips in the pot, and the leaves make 
ſoupe. The His is as big as a pompion, 
and the plant like ivy. The Aicamas taſte 
like the Mis and Batatas, are eaten preſerv- 
ed or raw, with pepper and vinegar, like 
cardoons; for when freſh, they are juicy and 
wholeſome. The wild Carols taſte like a 
pear, and the plant is like ivy. The wild 
Taylan has great leaves, and taſtes like the 
Batatas. There is ſuch vaſt plenty of all 
theſe roots throughout the iſlands, that ma- 
ny thouſands of ſavage men live on them, 
as has been ſaid elſewhere. 

The Pinnas, by the Portugueſe call'd 
Ananas, have the firſt of theſe names, from 
their likeneſs, with the pine-apple nut. 
They are much valu'd for their ſmell, co- 
lour, and taſte ; and they are preſerv'd to 
eat after dinner. At that time they help 
digeſtion ; but eaten faſting, tho* they cre- 
ate an appetite, they are not wholeſome. 
ck for half an hour in one of 
theſe Pinnas, loſes its temper. 

There are abundance of odoriferous 
herbs and flowers in the iſlands, growin 
of themſelves naturally in the fields, with- 
out any labour of the Indians, who make 
their behiefit of them. It is no wonder the 
do not apply themſelves to improve them, 
ſince they can ſcarce be perſuaded to ſow 
their rice; and for this reaſon there are not 
ſuch fine gardens in Manila, as in Europe, 
and but few flowers in thoſe of the mona- 
ſeries, and belonging to the Spaniards. 

The firſt place is due to the flower of 


Zampaga, Zampaga. It is like the Portugueſe Mogo- 


rin, that 1s, like a little white roſe, with 


the three rows of leaves, much ſweeter than 
the jeſemin of Europe. There is another 
call'd Solaſos of a ſweet ſcent, and two ſorts 
of it; beſides a wild one, call'd Lyocoloce, 
which ſmells like cloves. The Balanay, o- 
therwiſe call'd Torongil, and Damoro has a 
ſmall ſeed that ſmells like baum. It is good 
for the ſtomach, and the richeſt perſons mix 
it with the Betle. The Daſo has an aroma- 
tick root, ſmelling like ginger, and the fields 
are full of it; as alſo of the other kind of 
it, which is hotter and ſtronger, call'd 
Langcovas. The Cabling is ſweet green, 
but more when dry. The Talo is alſo an 
odoriferous herb, and more fragrant than 
the Calaton- don; of which they make ſweet 
water. The Saraſa or Oja de S. Juan is 


ſightly, and has long leaves, with white 
and green tri 


pes. 
As for medicinal herbs, no iſland in the Medicing 
world abounds in them ſo much as the Phi- herbs, 


lippines, for beſides ſage, St. Mary's-wort, 
baum, houſe-lick, and others known in 
Europe, they have many peculiar. The 
herb calPd del Pollo, is like purcelane, and 
grows every where. They have given it 
this name, becauſe in a very ſhort time it 
cures any wounds their game-cocks receive. 
Panſipan is a taller herb, with a white flow- 
er like the bean bloſſom. Pounded and 
laid on wounds, it ſoon draws out any poi- 
ſon, and cleanſes all corruption. The Go- 
londrina and Celidonia, ſpeedily cure the flux. 
There is alſo the herb del Sapo, and many 
others of great virtue. In the iſlands of 
Mindanao and Milo, there are alſo many 
herbs peculiar to them, to heal wounds in 
a ſhort time; for drinking a decoction of 
them, and applying the herb to the wound, 
it heals in 24 hours. There is another th 

uſe after the ſame manner as the Turks do 
opium, to put them beſides themſelves, be- 
fore they join battle. It takes away the 
right uſe of reaſon, ſo that there remains no 
fear of any danger; and the enemies ſwords 
and ſpears are made no account of. The 
greateſt wonder 1s, that the wounds of thoſe 
who have taken it, will not bleed ; if the 
governor of Samboangan ſpoke truth, in 
the account he gave of it, to him of Ma- 
nila, as did ſeveral Feſuit miſſioners that had 
been with him. They added that there 
were two other wonderful herbs ; one of 
which apply'd to the reins, makes a man 


y ſenſible of no wearineſs ; the other held in 


the mouth, prevents fainting, and gives a 
man ſuch vigour, that by the ſtrength of it, 
a man may travel two days without eating. 


The iſland being hot and moiſt, and not Venomous 
well cultivated, abundance of venomous creme 


creatures breed in all parts; and the ground _—_— 


produces herbs, flowers and roots of the 
ſame vile quality; inſomuch that they not 
only kill thoſe that touch or taſte them, but 

even 
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even infect the air about them; and for 
this reaſon it is that ſo many die, at the 
time that ſuch plants and trees bloſſom. But 
on the other ſide, providence has furniſh'd 
thoſe ſame iſlands with ſeveral ſorts of ex- 
cellent antidotes, among which the prefe- 
rence muſt be given to the Bezoar ſtone, 
found in the belly of deer and goats. The 
Malungal powder'd, and given in luke- 
warm water, and in oyl of cocaos, is a 
moſt powerful remedy, againſt malignant 
and peſtilential fevers. The leaves of the 
Alipayon, which are like thoſe of the Plan- 
tan, purge or cleanſe any ſore wonderfully, 
making the fleſh grow up, without any o- 
ther help, but now and then, changing new 
leaves. The root of the Dilao, which is 
like ginger, has an admirable virtue for 
healing of wounds and venomous thorns, 
applying it bruiſed and boiled with oil of 
COCAOS, | 

An herb by the Spaniards calPd de Cule- 
bras, or of ſnakes, and by the Tagalians 
Tarogtong, 1s excellent for joining together, 
and knitting of parts that have been ſever'd, 
ſo that the ſnakes ſometimes cut in two, 
heal themſelves with it. The like virtue 
is in a fort of wood, call'd Dofrm. The 
Amuyon bears a fruit like a nut, of a biting 
taſte, like pepper, and good for any diſ- 
tempers in the belly, proceeding from cold. 
The Pandacaque bruis'd, and apply'd hot, 
helps women in labour. The tree Caman- 
dag is fo venomous, that the Pilchards eat- 
ing the leaves that fall into the ſea, die and 
kill thoſe that eat of them. The liquor 
flows from the trunk of the tree, ſerves 
thoſe people to poiſon the points of their 
arrows. The very ſhadow of the tree is 
ſo deſtructive, that as far as it reaches no 
herb, or graſs grows, and if tranſplanted, 
it kills all the other trees in the place, ex- 
cept only a ſmall ſnrub, which is an an- 
tidote againſt, and always with it. A bit 
of a twig of this ſhrub, or a leaf carry'd in 
a man's mouth, is a ſecurity againſt the ve- 
nom of the tree, and therefore the Indians 
are never without it. 
_ alſo been found to be a powerful anti- 
caote, 

The Maca Buhay, which ſignifies giver 
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of life, is a ſort of ivy, which grows a- 
bout any tree, and grows as thick as a 
man's finger. It caſts out ſome long twigs, 
like vine-branches, whereof the Indians 
make bracelets, to wear againſt any poi- 
ſon. The juice of this plant is very bit- 
ter. The root of the Bale! taken on the 
eaſt ſide, and apply'd bruis'd to any wound, 
heals it in 24 hours, better than any balſam. 
This tree grows among buildings, and does 
ſo pierce them with its roots, that it over- 
throws palaces. It alſo grows on the moun- 
tains, and becauſe it there grows to an ex- 
ceſſive bigneſs, it is much honour'd by the 
Indians. 

There are many other trees and plants 
in the iſlands, that have notable virtues, of 
which brother George Carrol, a German, 
and apothecary to the college of the Fe- 
ſuits at Manila, has given an exact deſcri- 
ption, in two volumes in Folio, with the 
draughts of them, ſo exactly to the life, 
that any man having the book, may eaſi- 
ly know them in the field. He has alſo 
ſet down their virtues, and the manner how 
they are to be prepar d. This is the work 
and labour of fifteen years, he having 
gain'd the knowledge of them, by means 
of the Indians, who are extraordinary Bo- 
taniſts; and it very well deſerves to be print- 
ed for the P benefit, which I do not 
omit to declare to the father, vice-provin- 
cial, and the brother himſelf. 


Among the ſenſitive plants, which are a Senſitive 
tween plants and animals, as plant. 


medium 
Pliny obſerves, lib. g. cap. 45, beſides the 
Spugna and ſea- nettle, there is one in the 
iſlands, in all reſpects like a cole-wort. This 
was found out in the year 1642, by a ſol- 
dier of the garriſon of the coaſt of Ibabas, 
who going to pull it up, ſaw it fled from 
his hand, and drew back to the rock, 
which was under water in the ſea. There 
is another more wonderful, which grows 
on St. Peter*s hill, about Manila, not ve- 
ry tall, and with little leaves, which, when- 
ſoever it is touch'd, though never ſo light- 
ly, draws back, and cloſes all its leaves 
hard together. For this reaſon the Spa- 
niards call it, la Vergon Coſa, that is, the 


Baſhful. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the iſlands of Mindanao and Kolo. 


INDANAO, and Vio being reck- 
oned among the Philippine iſlands, 
and we having omitted before to relate 
fome particular circumſtances 2 
them, it will be proper before we procee 

any further, to give a ſhort account of 
them. Mindanao is the next iſland to Ma- 


nila in greatneſs, its * almoſt triangu- 
lar, ending in the three famous promonto- 
ries of Samboangan, cape St. Auguſtin, and 
cape Suliago. Between Suliago, and cape 
St. Auguſtin, which lie north and ſouth, 1s 
the province of the warlike Caragas. Be- 
tween Suliago, which points to the * 

caft, 
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GEMEL-eaſt, and Samboangan, is the province of 
LI. Lligan, the juriſdiction of Dapitan, and 
1697. the people call'd Subanos. Samboangan, 
and cape St. Auguſtin lie eaſt and weſt, and 
the people of them, on the one ſide, and 
the other, border upon the provinces of 
Buhayen, and Mindanao. Its ſituation is in 
the latitude of ſix degrees, in which lies 
cape St. Auguſtin, to ten and a half where 
is cape Suliago. Its compaſs is about 300 
leagues, but has ſo many long points run- 
ning out into the ſea, and deep bays, that 
a man may go acroſs it in a day and a 
half. It lies ſouth-eaſt of Manila, and 200 
leagues from it. About it there are many 
iſlands ; among thoſe that are inhabited, 
is Xolo, thirty leagues diſtant from Sambo- 
angan ; Baliſan, divided by a ſtreight of 4 
leagues; Sanguil, the peninſula of Santran- 
guan, and others. 
Mindanao being ſo far ſtretch*d out and 
divided, partakes of ſeveral climates, and 
is encompaſs'd by ſtormy ſeas, eſpecially 
on the coaſt of Caragas. That part which 
is ſubject to the government of Samboan- 
gan 1s moſt temperate, the winds pleaſant, 
orms rare, and rain ſcarce, The pro- 
vinces of Mindanao and Buhayen, ſubject to 
two Mooriſh kings, are boggy and uneaſie 
to live in by reaſon of the gnats. There 
are throughout the iſland about 20 naviga- 
ble rivers, and above 200 little ones. The 
moſt remarkable are Bubayen and Butuan, 
both flowing from the ſame ſpring, but the 
firſt runs towards the court of Mindanao 
the other towards the north, and falls into 
the ſea in ſight of Babol and Leyte. The 
third river, call'd Sibuguey, riſes near Da- 
pitan, and with its waters divides the ter- 
ritory of Mindanao from that of Samboan- 
an. There are alſo two lakes, and one 
call'd of Mindanao, which in that language 
ſignifies, a man of a lake, and gives its 
name to all the country. This 1s very large, 
and. cover'd with a ſort of herbs they call 
Tanſon, that ſpread themſelves in many 
branches Me the water, Ay other, be- 
ing eight leagues in compaſs, is in the op- 
poſite ſide of the iſland, and known by the 
name of Malanao. All the country, ex- 
cept near the ſea, is mountainous, yet a- 
bounds in rice, and produces very nouriſh- 
ing roots, as Batatas, Ubis, Gaves, Aperes 
and others. There are infinite numbers of 
the palm-trees call'd Sagu, of whoſe meal 


they make bread and biſket, throughout 


all the iſland of Mindanao, but eſpecially 
on the coaſt of Caragos, near the river 
Butuan, 

Mindanao produces all the ſorts of fruit 
the other iſlands do, and the Durion, be- 
fore ſpoke of, over and above. But it is 
to be obſerv'd, beſides what has already 
been faid of it, that its rind is not very 
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hard, and opens as it ripens. Within it 
are three or four kernels, cover'd with a 
ſoft white ſubſtance; and a fort of nut, 
like the kernel in a prune ſtone, which tz 
eaten roſted like cheſnuts. It is of the na- 
ture of the fruit of the eaſt ; viz. Thar ir 
is gather*d green, to ripen in the houſe, 
There are abundance of them all the way 
from Dapitan to Samboangan, for 6o leagues 
in length, more eſpecially on the high land 
of Dapitan, but above all in the iſlands of 
lo and Baſilan. They ſay the tree ſtands 
20 years before it bears. 

The cinnamon is a tree peculiar to Min- Cinns. 
danao, grows on the mountains without any mon. 
im 3 and has no owner but him that 
firſt finds it. For this reaſon every one, to 
prevent another's making his advantage of 
it, takes off the bark before it is ripe 3 and 
ſo though at firſt it be ſtrong like that of 
Ceilon, yet in a ſmall time, and at fartheſt 
in two years, it loſes all its taſte and virtue. 
It is gather'd in 25 villages, and about as 
many rivers of the coaſt of Samboangan, 
towards Dapitan, on high and craggy moun- 
tains z and in one village of the province 
of Cagayan. 

The inhabitants of Mindanao find good Gold, 
gold digging deep into the ground, as alſo 
in the rivers making trenches, before the 
flood. There is ſulphur enough in the Sulphur, 
burning mountains, the ancienteſt of which 
is Sanxil, in the territory of Mindanao. In 
1640, a high mountain broke out, and fo 
clouded the air, land and ſea with its aſhes, 
that it look*d like doomſday. 

In the ſea of this iſland and that of Xl, Pearls. 
there are large pearls taken. It has all the Birds and 
birds of the other iſlands, and among the beaſla 
reſt Carpintera, which, as I faid before, 
finds out the herb that makes iron fly. 
There are alſo multitudes of all forts of 
beaſts, as wild boars, goats and rabbets, 
but above all laſcivious baboons , which 
ſuffer not the women to go far from their 


Thirty leagues ſouth-weſt of Mindanao, Xolo 
is the famous iſland of Vlo, govern'd by iſlanc? 
a king of its own. All the ſhips of Bor- 
neo touch there, and it may well be call'd 
the mart of all the Mooriſh kingdoms. The 
air is wholeſome and freſh by reaſon of the 
frequent rains, which make the land fruit- 
ful in rice. This only iſland of all theElephant 
Philippines breeds elephants ; and by rea- 
ſon the anders do not tame them, as they 
do in Siam and Camboya, they are mig iti- 
ly increas d. There are alſo goats with 

ne ſpotted ſkins like leopards. Among 
the birds, that which builds a neſt like a 
ſparrow, call'd Salangan, is the rareſt. For Fruit 
ruit it produces the Duriasm, a bundance of 
e they gather green, and a pecu- 
iar ſort of truitcall'd of paradice, and by the 
Spaniards, 


Vi" 


Caae. VI. 


Spaniards, the king's fruir, becauſe it is 
found no where but in his garden. It is 
as big as a common apple; of a purple 


Theinha- 
"ants. danao, which are the Mindanaos, Caragas, 


colour, and has little white kernels like 
cloves of garlick enclos'd in a thick ſhell 
like a piece of ſole- leather, and is of a de- 
licious taſte. As for herbs, either wholeſome 
or venomous, it produces all that have been 
deſcrib'd above; but the natives make 
ſpecial uſe of one call'd Uboshamban to ſhar- 
n the appetite. Choice pearls are taken 
ere, and the divers, before they fink to the 
bottom, anoint their with the blood of 
a white cock. The ſea throws up abun- 
dance of amber on the ſhore, whilſt the 
winds call'd Vendavales, which are ſouth and 
ſouth-weſt do not prevail, that is, from May 
till September. Some ſay the whale vomits 
it up, others that it is the excrement of a 
greater fiſh, call'd Gadiamina, others that 
it is the root of a large odoriferous tree. 
The iſland of Baſilan is three leagues 
from Mindanao, and twelve leagues in com- 
paſs. Being oppoſite to Samboangan, it 
_ be calPd the garden that furniſhes it 
with Plantans, ſugar-canes, Gaves and Law- 
zones. The fruit in the iſland de-los-Pinta- 
dos, call'd Boaba, is no bigger than a nut, 
and within its ſhell has three or four very 
ſweet kernels, ſo delicious that a man may 
eat a prodigious quantity without being 
cloy'd. The Durion, or dulian, as the i- 
ſlanders call it, is here found in great plen- 
The Maron in the iſland of Leyte, 
call'd tugup, has a downy rind; when ripe 
it is as big as a melon, and within contains 
ſmall kernels, like the Atas and the Ciri- 
majas of New Spain ; the fleſh is ſoft and 
ſavory. The Balono without is like a quince, 
and within it is a kernel with the thickneſs 
of a finger of fleſh about it. When green, 
it is pickled in vinegar. The iſland a- 
bonds in rice, differing in colour, ſmell 
and quality; thanks to the rivers, which 
are great and troubleſome to croſs, thoꝰ the 
iſland be ſmall. In the woods there is no 
want of wild boars and deer, nor of 
timber for building. The ſea, beſides ſome 
fiſhes known in Europe, has other peculiar 
to it; good tortoiſes of the 2d ſort, that 
is, ſuch as are valuable for their ſhell, and 
two forts of jett. - 
There are four principal nations in Min- 


Lutaos and Subanos, The Caragas are 
brave both by ſea and land. The Minda- 
naos faithleſs, as being Mahometans. The 
Lulaos, a new nation in all the three iſlands 
of Mindanao, Xolo and Baſilan, live in hou- 
les built on the tops of trees, on the banks 
of rivers, which at flood cannot be croſs'd 
a- foot; for Lutao in their language ſignifies 
a man that ſwims on the water. Theſe 


men are ſuch enemies to the land, that they 
Vor, IV. 
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take ho pains for ſowing, but live the beſt Gr Mt 
they can upon fiſhing, wandring about the Lt: 
ſea of Mindanao, Xolo and Baſilan. Yet 1697. 
_ are cunning traders, and wear turbants, WWW 
and uſe the ſamie weapons the Moors do, as 
trafficking; and being in amity with thoſe 
of Borneo. The Subanos, that is, dwellers 
on rivers, for Suba ſignifies a river, are the 
leaſt look*d upon of any pevple in the i- 
ſland, as being baſe and treacherous. They 
never depart from the rivers, where they 
build upon long timbers; ſo high, that 
there is no reaching their neſt with a pike 3 
they climb up to it at night by a pole faſ- 
tened to it for that purpoſe. They are as 
it were vaſſals to the Lutaos, The Dapi- 
tans ſurpaſs all the four nations before-men- 
tion'd for valour and wiſdom ; and there is 
no doubt but they were very aſſiſting to the 
Spaniards in conquering the iſlands. 
The inland is ſubject to the mountain peo- 
who being fond of ſloth and liberty, 
eep there without any inclination to come 
down to the ſea, or love of tillage; and being 
thus grown wild for want of commerce, gave 
ſtrangers an opportunity of poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves of the forſaken ſhore and rivers. 
There are alſo in Mindanao ſome Blacks, 
like Ethiopians, who own no ſuperior, no 
more than thoſe of the iſland of Blacks, and 
mountains of Manila; but live like beaſts 
converſing with none, and doing harm to 
all rhey can. They have no ſettled place of 
abode, and in all the bad weather have 
no ſhelter, but the trees. Their cloaths 
are ſuch as Nature gave them, for they 
never cover ſo much as that which ought to % 
be hid. Their weapons are bows and ar- 
rows. They reap no other fruit of their 
barbarity but _y 
The generality of the inhabitants of theſe Religion: 
iſlands are heathens 3 but from Sanxil to 
Samboangan the people along the coaſt are 
Mabometans; more particularly in the i- 
lands of Baſilan and Vlo, which are as it 
were the metropolis of that ſuperſtition, 
and the Mecca of the archipelago ; becauſe 
the firſt teacher of it is bury'd there, of 
whom the giddy-headed Caſites tell a thou- 
ſand fables. The Spaniards at their coming 
deſtroy'd his tomb. However, to fay the 
truth, they are generally atheiſts, and thoſe 
that have any religion are ſorcerers. The 
Mabometans know nothing of their ſuper- 
ſtition beſides eating no ſwines fleſh, being 
circumcis'd and keeping many wives; tho? 
they all agree in giving their minds to ob- 
ſervations and auguries upon every light ac- 
cident. The devil appears to ſome of 
them, becauſe they call upon him in time 
of need, and offer facrifice to him. The 
mountaineers are abſolute atheifts, for they 
have not the leaſt ſign of a moſque or other 
place of prayer, They are very tempe- 
5 X | rate, 
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Www whether they are rich or poor: 


Habits, 
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GU rate,contenting themſclveswitha little boil'd 


e 
roots of trees; out ima any ſpice 
2 
have a deer, or 7 m 
no other ſeaſoning but ſalt and water. Their 
cloaths are plain, for being enemies to ſo- 
ciety, every man is his own taylor. One 
and the ſame, garment ſerves for breeches, 
doublet and ſhirt. By their ſide they wear 
after their faſhion, with gilt hilts, 
Over ar breeches th 1 
a piece of the country ſtuff ; ic t 
Ar and on their 
heads wear a Mooriſh turbant. The wo- 
men in the da I Fo wand wg ov 
a petticoat, which at night ſerves for ſheer, 
blanket and quilt, upon a ſcurvy mat. Let 
they wear ric — 

he little wooden houſes are cover*d with 
mats z the is all their ſeat; the 
leaves of trees, plates and diſhes ; the canes 
large veſſels, and the cocaos drinking cups. 


when 


Cuſtomss As to their manners they are more bar- 


Of the 
S$#nbanos. . 


barous than the other Mabometans; for if 
the father lays out any money for his ſon, 
or ranſoms him out of ſlavery, he keeps 
him as his ſlave and the ſon does the fame 
by his father, For any little kindneſs they 
do, they deprive him that receives it of his 
liberty; and for the crime of one man 
make ſlaves of all the kindred. They do 
much to that deal with 
them, and pays for all. He that 


is taken in adultery buys himſelf off with 


money, this being look'd upon as no diſ- 
them. "They 


the ſea in a fack. 
cided without many formalities, either in 
civil or criminal caſes. The king of Ala, 
for the. adminiſtration of 2 a go- 
vernor, whom they call Zarabandal, which 
is the ſupreme honour at court. The great 
ones the poor, becauſe the king is 
not abſolute There are 
of nobility; as of Tuam, that is, lord; 
Otancayas, rich man; and lords of vaſſals. 
In Mindanao the princes of the blood-roy- 
al are call'd Caciles. 

The Subanos of the mountains of Xoto 


go- ivory, or gold 


they all endeavour to de- 
3 
e bee got by force 
They have no other way to 


git. For this 


reaſon, when one of the 


Sabanos deſigfis to commit a murder ſafely, 
he firſt heaps up a ſum of money to pay 
for it; that he may afterwards be. admit- 
ted to the number of brave men, and as 
ſuch wear the red turbant. More cruelty 
is us'd among the Caragas, where to have 
the privilege of wearing a turbant of ſeve- 
ral colours, call'd Baxache, they muſt kill 
ſeven, as has been hinted before, and 
therefore for this inhuman vanity, they do 
not ſpare even their friends, whenſoever 
catch them ſleeping or unprovided. 

— 90 — ful conſidering 

religi tiful co ing their 
es. 8. for-uh ſpend all they have, 
cloathing the dead body in new garments, 
and laying rich tiſſue over them. About 
the grave they plant palm-trees and flow- 
ers; and if the 
or king, th mes, and cover 
8 wich a pavillion, placing four 
white banners on the ſides. Formerly they 
ſlew others to bear the dead man company, 
and caſt all the beſt thi had into 
the ſa, particular ly the Lulaos. To put 
themſelves in mind of death, they make 
their coffin whilſt living, and always keep 
it in fight in their houſes. A cuſtom ob- 
ſerv'd by the Chineſe, and which ought to 
be imitated by chriſtians 


The women are chaſt and modeſt, a vir- Marius 


tue much forwarded by their deformity. 
Their marriages are celebrated with much 
ſtate 3 that is, treating the company a whole 
fortnight, or rather making them drink, 
arg conſiſts all the * The 
e is generally carry d in ſtate, in a pa- 

i — Ho men's ſhoulders; the 

and friends attending her with their 
ſwords and bucklers, and muſick. The 
bridegroom comes to meet her with his com- 
pany ; and when they have accepted of one 
another, the bride remains. clad in white, 
and the huſband changes his garments into 
red. When they come to the houſe, they 
all make with modeſty and plenty. 


The boats of theſe iſlanders are ſew'd Boats. 


together with canes ſplit, and on the ſides 
have fences cane, that they may 
nod | 


Their 
with a flaming blade. The 


t men have 
hilts. In their wars by land 
they uſe a lance, and round buckler; 
whereas in all the other iſlands it is long and 
narrow, to cover all the body, Upon ſea, 
beſides the weapons already mention'd, they 
uſe s : Theſe are ſmall canes, a- 
bout the thickneſs of a finger, hardened 
1 363 | 


A 
The Mahometans, whoſe original is from 
Borneo, brought thence the uſe of the trunk, 
through wiuch they ſhoot little poiſon'd 
arrows, 


Book 1t 


their dead they are ve- Funerals, 


weapon in the town is a dagger Weapons 


ll. 
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Ternate. 


= 


arrows, wich the help of a little paper; 

which, if they e are 

mortal z unleſs the antidote be preſently ap- 

ply'd, and partirulutly human dung, 
by expetience ts be a ſure preſervative, 

people of Vio, call'd — are 

he 


The 


About the lake of Malanao, there are 
ſevetal villages of Mors and Gentiles, go- 


vern'd by a petty king independent of him 
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of Mindame, whb cbuld hever ſubdue Grutt⸗ 


them. Their food is rice, and forme roots; 


fort Mabometans, and have nv communica- 
tion with the others. This lake is triangu- 
lar, ſeated on a pleaſant place, between the 
coaſt that looks towards Bohol, ten leagu 
diſtant; and that of Mindanao, an hundred 
* diſtant by ſea, and fifteen at moſt 
by land. It has a point of land running 
out four leagues eaſtward, and another three 
leagues ſouthward, both well peopled. 


Of the Molucco iſlands, and others in the archipelago. 


HE Maolucro iſlands lying within the 
Ine of the Spaniſb conq and hav- 
ing been formerly under the governor of 
Manila (of whoſe juriſdiction we have here 
propos'd to ſpeak) whilſt the crown of 
Portugal was united to that of Caſtile 4 it 
2 proper to give ſome account of 

m. 

Moloc is a Malay word, deri d from the 
Hebrew, Malath, ſignifying the head of a 
great thing; and the Malucco iſlands were 
the chief of all the archi They are 
ſeated under the line, 500 


2 and as much ſouth-weſt of Ma- 


There are five in number, and lie in 
ſuch order for 25 leagues north and ſouth, 
along the country call'd Betochina del Moro, 
that way always in fight one of the o- 
ther. he firſt and chief of them is on 
the north fide, . and call'd Terranate, or 
Ternate, ſix leagues and a half in compaſs. 
Some place it in half a degree of north la- 
tirude, others in but twenty minutes. In 
it is a burning mountain, whoſe largeſt 
mouth on the top is a ſtone's throw over; 
the other two are leſs, one on the caſt ſide 
towards the Malay ſea; the other on the 
north-weſt over Tacome; about them all 
three there is much ſulphur gather d. The 
greateſt quantity of fire, ſmoke, and aſhes 
uſually guſhes out in April and September. 
Yet in 1648, on the 15th of June, it did 
a vaſt deal of miſchief, for three days with- 


Out intermiſſion; caſting out, beſides flames, 


ſmoke and aſhes, burning ſtones for a great 
diſtance, which burnt all that came m their 
way; fo chat reduced a village of 
Moors, call'd de la Sula, to aſhes, All the 
While this laſted the iſland was continually 
in motion, a dreadful noiſe being heard in 
the ſubterraneous caverns, like the ham» 
— in a forge, and now and then like 


{ is all mountainous, and al- 
molt inacceſible by reaſon of its tall the 


eaſt of 


trees, with abundance of Indian canes, and 
roots almoſt wove together. The climate 
is hot and dry. There are no rivers, nor 
ſprings, but only one lake; and yet the 
plentiful rains make it extraordinary fruit- 

„ and alwa On the hills the 
winds are cold; and in the bottoms the 
heat, conſidering the latitude, moderate, 
The proviſions are ſlender, and not nouriſh- 


werbe ſouth-weſt wind blows here without 
its natural moiſtneſs ; but on the contrary 

over the burning mountain of Ma- 
chica, and over Monttel, and Tidore at ſuch 
time as 2 clove is in bloſſom, wp the 
nutmeg ripening z it is rather hot an ; 
ſo er it cauſes diſtempers, eſpecially dat 
they call Berber, a dangerous and incura- 
ble diſeaſe, The people of Ternate are of 
the fame colour, as the Malayes, that is, 
a little darker than thoſe of the Philippine 
iſlands, handſome viſag*d, and the men 


arthefits of hemp, dy'd blew. 1897. 
d The commonal ley ile leds; ths pet 5 


LI, 


better ſhap'd than the women. The great- Habir, 


eſt pride of both ſexes is in 1 
hair, which they anoint with oil of Hon- 
joli, a certain herb growing in the Indies, 
and in Spain, which has a very ſmall inſi- 
id ſeed, whereof they make comfits in 
pain, and put to otlier uſes, The men 
wear it down to their ſhoulders; the wo- 
men, as long as they can. As for their 
apparel the men wear a doublet of ſeveral 
Ius, a ſort of breeches down to the 
knee, and a girdle; all, even the beſt a- 
mong them, being bare-footed, and bare- 
legg d. The women wrap a piece of cot- 
ton cloth about their waiſt hanging down 
to their knees; over which they have ano- 
ther of better value which ſerves for an up- 
per coat. The doublet is of the ſame ſort 
as the mens, but upon it they have a rich 
piece of filk and cotton cloth, like a man- 
tle. They live miſerably, like all the o- 
ther Mabometant, upon bread of Sagy, ot 
elſe Mais; that is, Indian wheat, and Cas 
moies; 
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GEMEE=> motes; and yet they live to an hundred years 


of age without be 


ſickly. As to their 


1697. behaviour, they are little troubled with reli- 
3 gion, and leſs with honeſty. The men are 


Tidore. 


inclin'd to arms, the women to floth. 
Their language is generally that of the 
Malayes; their weapons thoſe of Minda- 
nao. The chief, and almoſt only 
of the iſland, before the Spaniards came 
into it, was cloves and nutmegs z but after- 
wards the iſlanders, in hatred to the Spani- 


ards, went about deſtroying all the trees. 


At preſent there is but little Maiz, or In- 
dian wheat, or other grain, becauſe of the 
war; whereas otherwiſe the ſoil might pro- 
duce abundance. The ſea abounds in all 
forts of fiſh ; the mountains in wild boars, 
civet cats, and other creatures, as alſo an 
infinite multitude of ſnakes, of a prodigi- 
ous bigneſs, whoſe gall is a medicine againſt 
fevers; 

Among the other kinds of parrots, there 
is one tame and tractable enough, call'd 
Cacatuas, all white, talks little, and makes 
much noiſe. There are herbs of ſingular 
virtue, all well known by the natives, who 
make uſe of them in ſeveral diſeaſes. 

On the eaſt ſide of the iſland towards 
the mountain, a lake ſtretches it ſelf out for 
about half a league, its water good and 
ſweet, and has no bottom in the middle. 
Being near the ſea it flows and ebbs, breeds 
no ſort of fiſh, and yet there are ſometimes 
crocodiles ſeen in it. The Moors had 
thoughts of cutting a communication be- 


tween the lake and the ſea to make a good 


harbour, bur never durſt put their hands to 
ſo great an undettaking. 

wo leagues from Ternate is the iſland 
of Tidore, which ſailors place in fifteen mi- 
nutes of north latitude. It is more healthy 
than Ternate, as well by reaſon of the 


| winds, as becauſe the ſoil is more fruitful ; 
which 1s in ſome meaſure the better, for not 


having been ſo much waſted with war as 
Ternate. It is ſomewhat bigger in com- 
Fal. that is, ſeven leagues, and is four in 
ength. On the ſouth ſide whereof there 
flow ſeveral hot ſulphureous waters, good for 
many diſtempers. The people are warlike, 
and can put to ſea twenty or thirty great 
veſſels with 6 or 5000 men. The kin 
reſides at Tidore or Gamolamo, which ſigni- 
hes great village, a place ſtrongly ſituated. 
The little iſland of Pulicaballo is half a 
league diſtant from Tidore, and is two 
leagues in compaſs. 

The principal product of Tidore, and 
natural to it, is clove, as at Ternate ; but 
at preſent the natives do not improve it, be- 
cauſe the trade is decay'd, and the kin 
takes it from them by way of tribute. Af- 
ter they have gather'd in all the clove, fol- 
lows the nutmeg, of which there is great 


ut 1 


plenty. The Moors have apply'd them- 
ſelves to ſowing of Maiz, or Indian wheat, 
and rice; but their chief ſuſtenance is Sagu. 
They have three peculiar trees; one of 
them they call Ailoche, that is, moiſt wood, 
becauſe the body, branches and leaves are 
always dropping water, of a greeniſh co- 
our, good to drink. The ſecond is Api- 
laga, or good tree, from whoſe bark, cut 
like a ſpout, there runs ſo much water, that 
it ſupplies the want of brooks and ſprings. 
The third is of a pernicious quality, for the 
wind that paſſes between its leaves ſcorches 
what it meets, as does its ſhade. None of 


theſe trees bear any fruit, but their leaves 
are always green, ; 


Mutiel or Timor, the third of the five i- Mutie!, 


lands of Ternate lies directly under the line, 
and is a league from Pulicabello. The land 
is high and deſa rt becauſe unhealthy, but 
produces clove. 


- 


The fourth iſland is call'd Macbien, and Machien 


a burning mountain of the ſame ſhape 
” that at Ternate. It yields the Dutch 
much clove, they having four forts and a 
factory there. Fit 


Bachian, ſixteen leagues diſtant from Ma- Bac bian, 


chien, is the fifth and greateſt iſland, being 
twelve leagues in compaſs. A burning 
mountain in it, is of the ſame nature as that 
in Tidore. It abounds in beaſts and fowls ; 
fruit of all ſorts; tabacco; and Sagu for 
common food. It is govern'd by a king of 
its own, who pays tribute, and makes the 


Suba, that is, a ſort of homage to the king 
of Ternate. | 


Beſides theſe, and three other iſlands pro- Meas: 


rly comprehended under the name of Mo- 
46 there are four more about eigh 

leagues north of Ternate. The neareſt 1s 
that of Meao, five leagues in compaſs, and 
bearing nothing but only a little clove. It 


has no port, and the inhabitants live upon 
fiſhing; ; 


Tafures is ſix leagues ſouth of Meao, and Tafures 


ſcarce three leagues in compaſs. But it 1s 
very fruitful, abounding in cocao-trees, Sa- 
gu, and other ſorts of fruit; and has a great 


lake. At preſent it has no inhabitants, for 


they all went over to Meas, to avoid the 

hardſhips put upon them by the Spaniards 

in 1631. 
Sixteen lea 


compals. It has a burning mountain, which 
does not obſtruct its abounding in cocao- 
trees, Sagu, and fruit, and produces ſome 
rice and clove. There are two good ports 
in it, and a deep river on the ſouth-ſide, 
with two ſmall iſlands, convenient for fiſh- 
ing, with burning mountains in both. It 
is govern'd by a king of its own, whoſe 
power extends no further than to be able to 
put to ſea eight or ten Caracoas for as 
| Wl 


Boch II. 


gues to the northward is 7. a- Tags 
golanda, a large iſland, being 6 leagues in landa. 


en. 


V. 


Sias, 


Cap. VII. 


with fire-arms and other weapons. Their 
language differs from Malay. 

The kingdom of Siao lies 4 leagues north 
of Tagolanda, and 30 of Ternate. It is an 
iſland with a burning mountain, from whoſe 
top iſſue abundance of burning ſtones ; and 
on the other ſide a plentiful ſpring of wa- 
ter. The compaſs of the iſland is about 
four or five leagues, the inhabitants heathens. 
The king was a catholick when the Spani- 
ards poſſeſsd the Moluccos, and ever very 
Fuchfll to them, and therefore always at 
war with him of Tagolanda, who was a 
Mahometan. This was the ancienteſt chriſtian 
place in the archipelago, chriſtianity hav- 
ing been planred from the time that St. Fran- 


cis Xaverius went over thither. The king- 


Colonga. 


Cauripa. 


Bulan. 


Manados, 


dom 1s poor and ſmall, containing but 3000 
ſouls. It produces many cocaos, and but 
little rice, ſagu, plantans, camottas, and 
popayas. In the places inhabited, there are 


hens, and ſeveral forts of creatures on the 


mountains. 

Twelve miles north of this kingdom is 
the burning mountain and kingdom of Co- 
longa, lying eaſt and weſt ; and having but 
6 or 7 leagues in compaſs. From the burn- 
ing mountain flow many ſprings of warm 
water, which moiſten the iſland, and make 
it produce ſeveral ſorts of fruit. The in- 
habitants are about 5 or 6000, uſing fire- 
arms and other weapons. On the north 
ſide of it is a ſafe harbour. 

Cauripa is a ſmall kingdom, forty leagues 
from Colonga. On the ſouth fide it looks 
upon the great iſland of Mateos, and king- 
dom of Macaſſar. On the north fide it 
has a deep river and good harbour. The 
king, and 4 or 5000 ſubjects he has, are 
heathens. The climate 1s temperate, and 
the ſoil produces ſuch abundance of Sagu, 
that it ſometimes ſupplies Ternate ; and be- 
ſides that, all the common fruit of India, 
cocaos, grain, and ſeveral] forts of beaſts, 
among which one call'd Caraboas, or Si- 
bolas. Nor do the ſea and rivers abound 
leſs in fiſh. The people are indefatigable 
and warlike, Men and women are clad 
like thoſe of Tidore. They {et out to the 
number of fifteen Caracoas, or great 
barques. 

The kingdom of Bulan is 7 leagues weſt 
of Cauripa, on the land of Macaſſar. It 
has more plenty of rice than Cauripa, and 


Produces the ſame fruit. There are ſeveral 


rivers that lead up to villages, inhabited by 
about 3000 ſouls. This king ſets out 10 
Caracoas, and his men uſe fire-arms, and 
other weapons, being 1 7 with ſalt- 
petre from the village of Mogonda, and 
with iron from mines. The province of 
Manados is twelve leagues caſt of Bulan, 
and forty from Ternate. It abounds in fruit, 
rice, and grain; and as for beaſts, in Si- 
Yor. IV. 
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bolos, buffalos, and ſwine, The inhabi-GEMRL- 


tants are at leaſt 40000, among whom the 
| Ig wealth is, iron, cotton and braſs. 

hey go naked, covering their privities 
with clouts, and the women wear a ſort of 
ſtuff, made of cane, from the waiſt to the 
knees. Theſe are the whiteſt and beſt ſhap'd 
of any we have hitherto ſpoke of. Theſe 
people uſe no fire-arms, and yet are very 
cruel, for they perſecute one another, with- 
out ſparing the lives of thoſe that are over- 
come, for their greateſt glory conſiſts in 
hanging up the ſkulls of thoſe they kill, 
at their doors. 
ous as the other heathens, but great obſer- 
vers of the ſinging of birds. In other re- 
ſpects they are affable, and lovers of trade. 

All the iſlands, or kingdoms, here men- 
tion'd, either are comprehended in the Mo- 
lucco archipelago, where formerly the arms 
of Spain bore ſway 3 or were protected by 
them ; or at leaſt gave a helping hand to 
curb the enemies of the confederates, and 
keep the Dutch in awe; and therefore I 
have made mention of them alone, though 
there be many more, as the kingdom of 
Macaſſar, in the great iſland of Celebes, 
_ others ſubject and tributary to the ſame 

ng 


They are not fo ſuperſtiti- 


LI. 


1697. 


Beyond the iſland of Gilolo, is the land Land of 


of Papas, the queen of which place be- Papuas, 


coming, a chriſtian, was a long time main- 
tain'd out of the king's revenue at Manila; 
becauſe ſhe leaving her idolatrous huſband, 
and marrying the chriſtian king of Tidore, 
came to Manila to demand ſuccours. They 
will have this country to be part of New 
Guinea, for Papuas ſignifies Blacks, whence 
New Guinea had its name, which as yet is 
not known whether it be an iſland or con- 
tinent, though ſome maps ſet it down as an 
iſland. So alſo between Amboina and Ternate, 


are the iſles of Banda, being as many as Banda 
the Moluccos, and as valuable for their nut- illands. 


meg, and other ſpices, as thoſe are for 
their clove. All five of them take the name 
of the biggeſt, and lie in four degrees, and 
thirty minutes of ſouth latitude, and three 
leagues from Amboina. Here grows all the 
nutmeg and mace that furniſhes the world, 
for though they grow in other places, yet 
they are not ſo good. 
Banda, as it is the bi 
the moſt delightful and plentifulleſt of all 
things. Its ſhape is like a horſe-ſhoo, the 
two points whereof running out north and 
ſouth are three leagues diſtant. In the bay 


between them is the chief village frequent- 


ed by many ſhips, and all the coaſts about 
are cover'd with abundance of nutmeg- 
trees; whoſe bloſſoms ſpread ſuch a fra- 
grancy, as if nature had employ'd all her 
art to make them wonderful tweet. Theſe 
trees by degrees quit the green, ſo natural 

8 7 | to 


eſt, ſo it is alſo Banda 
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GzMEL-to all vetetables, and put on a blew, mix'd 


LI. 


with black, red, and gold colour like the 


1697. rainbow; though not ſo regularly diſtribu- 


ted. 


Amboina. 


% 


Mag ellan. 


ond this delightful plain, there 
riſes a little mountain in the middle of the 
iſland, from which flow ſome brooks that 
water the country; and then follows ano- 
ther plain, cover'd with the ſame trees, 
growing m—_—_ out of the earth. The 
nutmeg-tree is like the pear-tree in height 
and branches; but the leaves are more like 
a walnut, as is the fruit, cover'd with ſuch 
a rind, the ſoft infide whereof calPd mace, 
is as aromatick as the other. The natives 
of Banda extract a precious oil to cure cold 
diſtempers. Of theſe nuts they chuſe the 


freſheſt, weightieſt, largeſt, and full of 


moiſture, without any hole; they are 2 
to correct a ſtinking breath, clear the ſight, 
comfort the ſtomach, and ſeveral other diſ- 
eaſes. The trees they grow on are in com- 
mon, and when the nuts are gather'd, which 
is in Auguſt, they are divided among the 
inhabitants of the villages. 

The people are ſtrong, but ill favour'd, 
melancholy, and wear long hair. They 
are all Mabomelans; the men give to trade, 
the women to tillage. They have no king 
or lord, but obey the eldeſt, and theſe ſel- 


dom agreeing in opinion, they often are at 


variance and quarrel ; not to be reconcil'd, 
but by the nations, that reſort to their 
ports to trade for nutmeg and mace. When 
theſe iſlands were diſcover'd by the Portu- 
gueſe, the people of Malaca and Java tra- 
ded to them, 

The Portugueſe and Dutch count the iſland 
of Amboina, eight leagues north of Banda, 
one of chiefeſt. 
ſouth latitude, and is ſeventeen leagues in 
compaſs. This alone produces more clove 
than all the five Moluccos, but it is not fo 
good. It alſo abounds in oranges, lem- 
mons, citrons, cocaos, ſugar-canes, and the 
like. There are ſeveral forts of beaſts, and 
birds, and among the reſt parrots of ſeve- 
ral colours, and one with ad feathers, moſt 
beautiful to behold. The inhabitants are 
more docible than thoſe of the Moluccos and 
Banda. They wear the ſame fort of appa- 
rel, and live on the trade of ſpice. Their 
hardineſs both by ſea and land makes them 
much valu'd for ſoldiers or failors. Beſides 
fire-arms, they uſe ſcimitars, and javelins, 


It lies in four degrees of 


which they dart very dexterouſly. The land 
is mountainous and well peopled, abound- 
ing in rice, palm-trees, to make wine, and 
very excellent fruit. It was once in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Dutch ; but the inhabitants re- 
volted with the aſſiſtance of the king of 
Macaſſar. 


Having ſo often made mention of the of the 
clove, it willbe proper to ſay ſomething of it. clove. 


Becauſe of its being ſhap'd like a nail, the 
Spaniards gave it the name of Clavo. Its 
bloſſom is like that of myrtle, but the leaves 
extraordinary ſmall, coming out between 
thoſe four little tecth, which when dry re- 
main like a ſtar, and compoſe the head of 
the clove. Abundance of them grow in a 
cluſter, like the myrtle, or elder, and yield 
the moſt fragant ſcent. The tree is like 
the laurel, but thicker of leaves, apd they 
thinner and narrower. Sometimes the 

are of ſeveral colours; but the cloves do 
not come out, or grow ripe all at once. 
The backwardeſt are white, then green, 
and when near ripe grow red; which va- 
riety is a very pleaſant ſight to ſtrangers. 
They are gather'd in February and Seprem- 
ber, and do not grow every year, but eve- 
ry two, and ſometimes three; but then 
the harveſt is very plentiful, as if nature 
would make amends for the delay. They 
are gather*d like the olives, by ſhaking the 
boughs, after cleaning the ground about 
them. Then they are ſpread out in the 
ſun, and in three days are dry enough, be- 
tween black and aſh colour. Freſh water 
roots, and the falt preſerves them. Thoſe 
that remain on the trees, and are call'd 
mother-cloves, within a year grow bigger 
and ſtronger, and are therefore more va- 
lued in Java. Theſe falling to the ground 
produce other trees, without any help of art; 
and they after 8 years bear, and laſt ſome- 
times to an hundred. It is commonly ſaid 
that only the Molucco iſlands produce clove, 
becauſe of the infinite quantity that grows 
there, and ſo good that it exceeds the clove 
of the other iſlands, but that of Amboina is 
larger, and little inferior to it. The virtue 
of clove is wonderful againſt all diſtempers 
proceeding from cold and dampneſs. When 
rr they extract from it a water of a moſt 


elicious ſmell, and very good for the pal- 
pitation of the heart. 


C HAP. VII. 
How the Philippine iſſands were diſcover d. 


ROVIDENCE made the choice the relations he had from his friend Han- 
for the diſcovery of theſe iſlands of cis Serrano, who was the firſt diſcoverer of 


Ferdinand Magallaens, a Portugueſe, know- them round by the eaſt. He was at Ma- 


ing in the affairs of this archipelago, by 


laca in the year 1511, when Alfonſo de A- 
uquerque 
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buquerque compleated the conqueſt of it; 
after which, thinking he could better make 
his fortune in Europe, he return'd to Per- 
tupal, 
Moluccos In December, that fame year, Francis 
diſcover'd. Serrano, and Anthony d' Abreu ſail'd from 
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and to him of Cebu, was aſſiſting to Ma- GEMEi.- 
gellan, for he brought the ſhips into that LI. 
port on the 7th of April. Before maſs was 1697. 
ſaid on Whitſunday, that lord and the king WWW 
of Cebu were baptiz d, and by their means 

many men of note and others to the num- 


Malaca towards theſe iſlands, and the ſe- 
cond of them happen'd to diſcover the iſles 
of Banda, where the nutmeg grows; and 
the other the Meluccos valuable for the 
clove. Serrano ſtaid there, at the requeſt 
of Boleyfe, king of Ternate; but he ſent 
Peter Fernandez to give the king of Por- 
tugal and his friend Magellan an account 
of the nature and importance of thoſe i- 
ſlands. | 

Magellan, as we call him in Eugliſb, hear- 
ing this news, and not being able to move 
his own king Emanuel to give ear to him; 
went over to the court of the emperor 
Charles V. in Spain, whom he made ſo ſen- 
ſible of the conſcquence of the undertak- 
ing, and that the conqueſt belong'd to the 
weltern part, alſign'd the crown of Caſtile; 
and not to the eaſtern appertaining to Por- 
tygat ; and the emperor, ſeeing the account 
written by Scrraus and his map, furniſh'd 
Magellan with five veſſels vyell equip'd, for 
him to try to find a way weſtward. 

He faiPd on the 1cth of Augiſt, 1519, 
from the port of St. Lacar, well furniſh*d 
with all neceſſarics for fo long a voyage, 
as the finding a paſſage from the north in- 
to the ſouth-ſea, Having run along the 
coaſt of Brazil, and cut the line; in 50 
degrees of ſouth latitude he entred the ri- 
ver of S. Julian, and in 52 and ſome mi- 
nutes found the ſtreight of his own name. 
He enter*d on the 21ſt of Ofober, and a- 
bout the end of Nevember came out into 
the ſouth ſea, without meeting with any 
ſtorm in a run of 4000 leagues. Having 
again cut the line and being in 15 degrees 
of north, latitude he diſcover*d two iſlands, 


ber of 500; and after dinner the queen 
with 300 more. The next day the royal 
ſtandard being ſet up with great ſolemnity, 
the king and all his people took an oath of 
fidelity after the Indian manner, whereof 
ſpeedy notice was ſent back to S ain. 

On Friday the 26th of Ajril, Magellan 
and ſome of his men were kill'd in the firſt 
encounter, with the chief men of the iſland 
of Matan, oppoſite to Cebu. On the firit 
of May, the treacherous king of Cebu at 
a bloody entertainment, cut off the heads 
of 24 of the principal men bclongirg to 
the ſhips, and among them Duarte Bar- 
brſa, kinſman and ſucceſſor to Magellan, 11 
the miſchief being contriv'd by a Black, 
who was ſlave to Magellan and had fcrv'd 
as interpreter, in revenge for ſome injury 
done him by Barboſa. Upon the receipt 
of this news, John Carvallo put out of the 
port of Cebu with his ſhips and men ſteer- 
ing eaſt-ſouth-eaſt. Being come to the 
point of Bohol and Panglao he lay by; and 
then diſcovering the iſland de los Negros, 
directed his courſe to Quit on the coaſt of 
Mindanao. Thence he ſail'd to Bere, 
where he took Molucco pilots, and return- 
ing by way of Cagayanes, Aolo, Taguima, 
Mindanao, Sarragan and Sanguil ; on the 
7th of November diſcover'd the Mzcluccos, 
and the 8th anchor'd in Tidare. The king 
receiv'd him courteouſly, allowing him to 
trade, and ſet up a factory to buy clove 
and other ſpice; which was ſoon done. 
Whilſt they were getting all things ready, 
the ſhip call'd the Trinity, which had at- 
tempted to fail directly back to Panama, 
came back and deliver'd it ſelf up to the 


which he call'd Las Velas; in 12 degrees 
thoſe known by the name of Iſlas de los 
Ladrones, or the iſlands of thieves, and a 
few days after the iſland of Jbabao, of the 
iſlands here deſcrib'd. The firſt he met 


Portugueſe at Ternale. The ſhip Victor The firſi 
took the ſame way home the Portugueſe us'd, ſhip that 


a . fail'd 
and having ſeen Amboina and the iſles of . 40 


And Ph;. Banda, and ſtay'd ſome time at Salor and world. 


lidjine 
lands, 


with was Humunum a little deſart iſland, 
near cape Guguan, now call'd La Encan- 
tada; where the firſt Indians that went to 
meet him were thoſe of Silohan, now un- 
der the government of Guiguan. Magel- 
lan call'd this iſland de Buenas Senales, or 
of good tokens, and all the archipelago of 
S. Lazarus, becauſe he landed on Satur- 
day before Paſſion-Sunday, in Spain call'd 
Sunday of S. Lazarus, in the year 1521. 

On Whitſunday the firſt mak was faid 
on the land of Butuan, a croſs erected, and 
poſſeſſion taken in the name of the moſt 
invincible Charles the 5th. The Lord of 
Dimaſſava, kinſman to the king of Bulnan 


Timor, ſaid along the out-fi1e of S malra, 
keeping off from the coaſt of India, to a- 
void falling into the hands of the Portu- 
gueſe, till it turn'd the cape of Good Hope, 
and arriv*d at the port of S. Lucar in Spain 
on the 7th of September 1522, three years 
and ſome days after it ſer out, with only 
18 men out of 59 that faild from the Mo- 
luccos, Sebaſtian de Cano being captain. The 
account of the new and wonderful voyage 
of the ſhip Victory being known through- 
out Spain, with the information concerning 
the rich trade of ſpice; D. F. Garcia foſre 
de Loayſa, of the order of S. John of Mal- 
la, was ſent thither with a ſquadron of ſe- 
ven ſhips, and Sebaſtian del Cano tor his 

ſucceſſor, 
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GemeL- ſucceſſor. Theſe failing from Corunna, 
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came to an anchor in the new ſtreight of 
Magellan in Fanuary 1526, and in May 
following got out into the ſouth-ſea, after 
loſing one ſhip in that narrow paſſage. In 
June a violent ſtorm parted the ſhips, and 
ſunk moſt of them. Aboard the admiral, 
which on the laſt day of July was in four 
degrees of ſouth latitude, the commander 
in chief Loayſa dy'd, and four _ after 
his ſucceſſor Sebaſtian del Cano and many 
more. On the 2d of O#ober thoſe that re- 
main'd landed in Mindanao, and not being 


able to go over to Cebu, directed their 


courſe for the Molucco iſlands ; where they 
were well receiv'd by the king of Tidore 
on the laſt day of December 1526. But as 
well he, as the king of Gilolo, were fo threat- 
ned by the Portugueſe for having receiv'd 
the Spaniards belonging to Magellan's ſqua- 
dron, that they ſeiz'd the four factors left 
there by the ſhip Trinity, and thoſe that 
return'd now, and ſecur' d all the goods; 
whence enſued a war between the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe that laſted till 1327. In 
the mean while the marquis del Valle fitted 
out three ſhips in New Spain, under the 
command of his kinſman Alvaro de Saave- 
dra, who failing on the eve of all ſaints in 
the year 1527, on the day of the epipha- 
ny in 1528, being in the latitude of ele- 
ven degrees, diſcover'd ſome of the iſlands 


de los Ladrones, and thence ſail'd to Min- 


danao in eight degrees of latitude. He 
there recover'd ſome chriſtians, belonging 
to one of Loayſa's ſhips which was caſt a- 
way at Sanguil, and then going on to the Mo- 
luccos fought the Portugueſe, Then com- 
ing to Tidore he there found 12 Spaniards, 
who had fortify*d themſelves under the com- 
mand of Ferdinand de la Torre. Having 
repair'd his ſhip, about the end of May 
he ſet out again for New Spain; and paſ- 
ſing by ſome of the iſlands of Ladrones in 
the latitude of 14 degrees, was drove back 


firſt to Mindanao and then to the Mluccs:, 
whence he ſet out. Whilſt it was here diſ- 
puted by dint of ſword, at the expence of 
the ſubjects blood, who had the beſt Title 
to the iſlands; the matter was controvert- 
ed in Spain and Portugal with the pen, a- 
ſtrolabe, ſea-charts, and other geographica] 
inſtruments. Judgment being at laſt given 
for Portugal, the few Spaniards that re- 
main*d in the Moluccos, left them upon con- 
dition they ſhould be convey'd from India 
into Spain. 


Ruiz-Lopez-de-Villalobos by order of the Flee: to 
viceroy of Mexico, ſail'd from the port of conquer 


the nativity on the day of all ſaints, in the Fe Phils. 
mes. 


year 1542, with five ſhips ro conquer the 
Philippine iſlands, and inſtructions not to 
attempt any thing againſt Moluccos, or o- 
ther conqueſts of Portugal. After two 
months ſail in the latitude of ten degrees 
he diſcover'd the iſland call'd de los Corales, 
and then others of the number of thoſe 
calPd de los Ladrones. Then the pilots va- 
rying, he came not upon the iſlands in c- 


leven degrees of latitude, but in ten; and 


the winds ſtarting up againſt him, in 7+- 
bruary he came to an anchor in the Bay of 
Caraga. Here he loſt many of his men 
with ſickneſs and famine, and all his ſhips, 
but the admiral, periſn'd in ſtorms. Then 
forced by neceſſity, as having but ten days 
provi he ſteer*d his courſe for the Mo- 
uccos to ſupply his wants; and arriv*d at 
Tidore on the 24th of April 1544. The 
Portugueſe oppos'd and would not allow 
him to take any proviſions or other neceſ- 
ſaries, ſo that being there now in February 
1545, without doing any thing, he came 
to compoſition with the Portugueſe to give 
him a ſhip to return to Spain. But whilſt 
this treaty was in hand he dy'd for grief at 
Amboina, and all the religious men of the 
order of St. Auguſtin, return'd afterwards 
to Liſbon in 1549, by the way of Malaca, 
Cochin and Goa, 


CHAP. IX. 
The conqueſt of the Philippine iſlands. 


T HE ill ſucceſs of the attempts before- 
mention*d made the conqueſt of the 
Philippine iſlands be laid aſide for ten years, 
till at the perſuaſion of F. Andrew de Urda- 
nela, of the order of S. Anguſtin, king Phi- 
lip the ſecond order*d the viceroy of Mexico 
to ſend thither four ſhips and a ” etl with 
400 men, under the command of Michael- 
Lopez-de-Legaſpi, a native of Mexico. F. 
Andrew would go with him, and took four 
more of his order, 

In January 1565, this fleet came to an 
anchor among the iſlands de los Ladrones ; 


on the 1 3th of February arriv'd at the iſland 
of Leyte, and running ſucceſsfully thro? the 
ſtreight, came to an anchor in the port of 
Zebu (by the direction of a Moor of Borneo, 
who was acquainted with thoſe iſlands, ta- 
ken near Panaon) on the 27th of April, be- 
ing Whitſunday, and dedicated to S. Vitalis 
the martyr, who was therefore choſen pa- 
tron of the city, 


The fleet enter*d Zebu in peaceable man- Zebu con 
ner, but perceiving that Tupas, who go- quer . 


vern'd there, put off the Spaniards with 


good words, they plunder'd the place. The 
| third 
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duced. 


third day, among the plunder was found 
the image of the infant Jeſus, before men- 
tion'd, and therefore the firſt church was 
by the fathers of S. Auguſtin founded under 
the invocation of the name of Jeſus. 

On the firſt of June, Philip de Salxedo 
captain of the admiral ſhip, faild in itwith 
F. Andrew de Urdaneta, to diſcover the way 
back to New Spain. He arriv'd thither on 
the zd of October, but found that D. Alonſo 
ge Arellana was come thither with his veſſel 
two months before, to gain the honour of 
being the firſt diſcoverer. However, all is 
due to F. Andrew, for he took a particular 
account of the voyage, and made charts 
proper for it. 

Tupas and his people ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to the king of Spain, promiſing to 
pay tribute; but whilſt Legaſpi was build- 
ing the city Zebu, the Portugueſe came 
with ſeveral pretences to diſturb him. He 
{ending advice to the viceroy of Mexico, 
had a ſupply of 200 men ſent him, in the 
year 1567, under the command of Joby 
de Salzedo and Philip de Salzedo, his ne- 
phews; ſo that Gonzalo Pereyra coming 
afterwards with the Portugueſe fleet to ex- 
pel the Spaniards, was forced to return with 
diſgrace. 

In 1570 came the firſt Jetters from court 
to Legaſpi, approving of all that had been 
done in the iſlands, and commanding him 
to proceed in the conqueſt, conſtituting him 
Adelantado, or lord-heutenant of the ſame. 
In 1571 the Spaniſh arms reach'd Manila, 
reduced it without any expence of blood. 
On the 24th of June, being the feaſt of 
St. John baptiſt, the foundation of the cit 
was ſolemnly laid, and trade ſettled wh 
China, ſo that the firſt Chiampans came 
thence to traffick in May 1572. The go- 
vernor of Legaſpi died in Auguſt that fame 
year; and Guido de Labazarris, entring up- 
on the government, continued the conqueſt 
of the iſland, giving Soldiers that had ſerv'd 
well ſeveral Encomiendas, or parcels of In- 
dians, to be their tenants, which was after- 
wards confirm'd by the king. In Novem- 
ber 1574, Limahon, a Chineſe pirate, aſſaulted 
Manila with a fleet of 70 barques, but was 
bravely repuls'd. 

In Auguſt 1575, Doctor Francis de Sande, 
alcade of the court of Mexico, was ſent go- 
vernor. He *rwas that undertook the fa- 
mous expedition againſt the king of Borneo, 
in which that king was overthrown, and his 
court plunder'd, the iſlands of Mindanao 
and Aulo oblig*d to pay tribute, and he and 
other governors afterwards continued the 
e In 1597, the marquis Stephen 


Rodriguez de Figueroa undertook the con- 
queſt of Mindanao upon his own coaſt, by 
the king's leave. He alſo made war on 


the ſide of Tampuan, againſt the kings of 
Vol. IV. 
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Malana, Silongan, and Buayen, and againſt GEMEL= 
Bubiſan, father to Coralt king of Mindanao; L1. 
bur he died in the enterprize at the hands of 1697. 
Obal, uncle to the king of Mongeay; and. 
colonel D. John de Ronguillo was ſent by the 
governor of Manila to proſecute it. 

The fathers of the ſociety of Jeſs en- 
ter*d the iſle of Mindanao on the 6th of Fe- 
bruary 1624, to take charge of the new 
chriſtians ; the governor D. Francis Tello 
putting them in poſſeſſion of the pariſhes. 

The general John Chaves carried on the Conqueſt 

conqueſts with a good force, compos'd in Minda- 
partly of Indians. On the 6th of April, *. 
1635, he landed at Samboangan, fortified 
himſelf, putting all about to fire and ſword, 
and at laſt erected a fort there. Sultan 
king of Mindanao ſued for a peace, which 
was concluded on the 24th of June 1645, 
by captain Francis Atienza-y-Banez gover- 
nor of the fort of Samboangan, by commiſ- 
ſion from D. James Faxardo governor of 
Manila; the principal articles were, That 
the aforeſaid king Sultan, and his ſubjects, 
ſhould be friends to the king of Spain, and 
the king of Spain theirs, That if for the fu- 
ture either ſide was aggriev'd, it ſhould ac- 
quaint the court, to require ſatisfaction; and 
the peace ſhould not be ſuppos'd to be broken 
till after fix months. That the ſubjefts of 
both ſides might go and come freely, without 
tet or moleſtation, with leave of their king, 
and the governor of Manila. And other 
articles, which may be ſeen in Robles's hiſto- 
ry of Mindanao, lib. 7. 

This king of Mindanao could bring into 
the field 30000 men with fire-arms, ſold 
him by the Dutch, bows and arrows, and 
other weapons. His reſidence was in an 
open place fortified only with paliſadoes 
and a few pieces of cannon. 

In 1662, the governor of Manila, fearing 
the threats of a Chineſe pirate, of whom we 
ſpoke in the 4th volume, the better to ſe- 
cure Manila, reſign'd Samboangan to the 
king of Mindanao, conditionally that lie 
ſhould reſtore it when demanded by the 
Spaniards. The pirate, who was alſo petty 
king of Formeſa, died ſoon after in a rage, 
and fo deliver'd Manila from that fear. 

Notwithſtanding the garriſon of Samboan- 
gan was withdrawn, the province of Cara- 
gas remain'd under the dominion of the 
Spaniards, govern'd by an Alcade mayor, 
placed there by the governor of Manila, 
with a good garriſon of Spaniards. Beſides, 
there's the fort of Iligan, belonging to the 
province of Dapitan, kept by a Spaniſb cap- 
tain and corregidor, or civil magiſtrate. The 
people of Dapilan pay tribute, and are ſub- 
ject to Spain, with an inviolable fidelity 
ever ſince the Spaniards firſt ſet foot there. 
Tis true, that then they ſubmitted out of 
fear; for ſeeing them with their ſwords by 
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they went and told their petty King, that 
thoſe were a people with tails, who eat 


WYYN ſtones, and caft ſmoak out at their mouths. 


Xolo con- 
quer'd, 


This account aſtoniſh'd the petty king; 
but being at war with the king of Minda- 
nao, he join'd in amity with the Spaniards, 
and guided them to Zebu. 

Nligan and Dapitan are pariſhes and miſ- 
ſions of the fathers of the ſociety, and in 
temporals depend on the Alcade mayor of 


- Zebu, but a few leagues diſtant. | 


Whilſt T was at Manila, F. Maurice Pe- 
vera, a Catalonian, ſet out with a compa- 
nion for the miſſion of Samboangan, and 
ſoon after I heard they had been all well 
receiv*d by the king of Mindanao, and ſent 
to the place of their miſſion, poſſeſs'd by 
the prince his ſon. There 1s a good cor- 
reſpondence between this king and the go- 
vernor of Manila, inſomuch that nine years 
ago the king ſent an embaſſador to the 
governor, to acquaint him, that he had con- 
cluded a peace with another king his neigh- 
bour. I had the curioſity to enquire of the 
governor, who was D. Fauſto Cruzat y Go- 
ryora, how he had receiv'd that embaſſy. 
He told me in the firſt place, that the em- 
baſſador was the king's brother, and clad 
after the Mooriſh faſhion, bare-footed and 
bare-legg*d. That he had him led thro? 
the Spaniſb foot drawn up, and receiv'd him 
under a canopy. That neither the embaſ- 
ſador, nor any of his retinue, would lodge 
in the palace, but all of em retir'd at night 
to their veſſels. The preſent was only a few 
quilts, of no great value. 

D. Sebaſtian Hurtado de Corcuera, governor 
and captain-general of Manila, ſubdued the 
iſland and kingdom of Xolo, going thither 
in 1638 with 80 barques, and 600 Spaniſh 
ſoldiers, beſides many Indians, ſo obliging 
the Indians to ſubmit themſelves. The 


peace of Avvo open*d the way to the chri- 
{tian religion, and the fathers of the focie- 
9 ; but it was ſoon broke, thro? the in. 

iſcretion of captain Gaſpar de Moroles, Ti 
was reſtor*d again on the 4th of Aprili646, 
upon condition the King of Ao ſhould pay 
a yearly tribute of three Ang, or barqucs 
ſix yards long, loaded with rice. The fame 
captain D. Francis de Atienza manag'd this 
treaty for Spain; and Batiocan and Arancay: 
Daran, embaſſadors of Sultan Corabat king 
of Mindanao, and mediator, for the king of 
Xolo. The Dutch laid ſiege to Xolo on the 
27th of June 1648, but did nothing conſi- 
derable. Afterwards the king of Alo broke 
the peace, doing much miſchief with à fleet 


he put to ſea; ſo that at preſent he re- Loſi again, 


mains abſolute maſter of his kingdom, and 
being at peace with Spain, his ſubjects trade 
in the Philippine iſlands. The governor 
told me, that ſome years before, that king 
ſent him an embaſly, grving him an ac- 
count of his brother's death, and his own 
acceſſion to the crown, ſending the gover- 
nor a mourning ſuit of clothes to wear for 
his brother, and a preſent of two quilts, and 
other trifles. 

When the union of the crowns of Caſtille 
and Portugal had put the Molucco- iſlands 
under the Spani/h dominion, the governor of 
Manila perceiving there ſtill remain*d much 
to conquer, in October 1593 ſet out a con- 
ſiderable fleet for that purpoſe; but as he 
was going in a galley to join the fleet alrea- 
dy under ſail, the Sangleys that row'd, mu- 
tinied, and kilPd him and other Spaniards, 
carrying away the galley into China. His 
ſon D. Luis de las Marinnas ſucceeded him 
in the government in February 1596, and 
proſecuted his father's enterprize. After 
him other governors apply'd themſelves to 
it, and particularly in 1606 a good fleet 
was ſent to the 7x hoc 
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The author's ſhort voyage to the port of Cavite, and the deſcription of that city. 


T* return to our journal, after a digreſ- 
ſion perhaps not diſpleaſing or tedious, 
{ ſpent a week in providing my ſelf with 
neceſſaries for my long voyage to New 
Spain, and taking leave of friends ; and on 
Sunday the 16th putting my equipage into a 
Banca boat, I went with my Black to the 
port of Cavite, where we arriv*d about noon. 
"Theſe Bancas are made of the body of a 
tree, fix ſpans in breadth, and longer than 
che Feluccas at Naples, T found not as 1 
expected Charles Foſephof Milan, becauſe he 
was gone to the Marian iſlands, to carry 


the ſoldicry the King's allowance, and the 


fathers of the ſociety. This done, he was 
to go on to diſcover the ſouthern iſlands, 
and, being come to them, to ſend men 
aſhore to enquire into the religion and 
cuſtoms of the inhabitants, and then to 
bring away ſome iſlander, for further in- 
formation, as the governor had given him 
in his inſtructions in my hearing. But 
above all, he had orders to find that which 
he himſelf had diſcover*d, and call'd Caro- 


lina in 1686, when he went to relieve a 


a veſſel run aground. *Twas ö — 
thought he would go in vain, becauſe 


from 13 degrees to the line the currents 
| are 
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Cayits city 


are violent, inſomuch that a ſmall veſſel 
cannot ſtem them; and the leſs, by reaſon 
of the winds that prevail there : otherwiſe 
tis not to be doubted, but that in all that 
ſpace to the line there are iſlands inhabited 
by ſavage people, and many more north- 
wards as far as Japan; for there are often 
boats of thoſe parts brought by ſtorms 
to the iſland of Samar, and coaſt of Palapa, 
as has been faid elſewhere. The ſaid 
Charles being abſent, Michael Martinez, 
commander of the galeon that was to fail, 
entertain'd me in his houſe. 

Monday the 1 8th, I went to ſee the caſtle 
of St. Philip, ſeared on that point of land 


The dalle. Which makes the bay. *Twas built ſince 


the fort of Manila, is a regular ſquare, 
with four baſtions, well provided with can- 
non, but ſmall, beſides ſome pieces over 
the gate. About it they were building 
cavernes for the ſoldiers, magazines, and 
ciſterns, leaving a large parade in the mid- 
dle. Here, in the year 1679, was built a 
wooden houſe, to ſerve as a priſon to Dr. 
Ferdinand Valenzuela, with a chapel in it, 
that there might be no infringement of the 
communities of the church, and he there 
perform his ten years baniſnment. At firſt 
he was kept very ſtrictly, without being al- 
low*d to write, or to live on the firſt floor, 
but afterwards he had ſo much liberty that 
he caus'd ſeveral plays to be acted in the 
caſtle, He ſpent the day in writing, read- 
ing, and praying, and ſo made the time 
eaſier to him. The king had aſſign'd him 
an allowance of two hundred and fifty pie- 
ces of eight a month. In 1689, the ten 
years being expir'd, he went away to New 
Spain, where the count de Galva, brother 
to the duke of Paſtrana, whoſe page he had 
been, being then governor, he was well re- 
ceiv'd, and was punctually paid a thouſand 
pieces of eight a month, allow'd him by 
the king of Spaiz, with a prohibition to 
go over into Spain. His misfortunes had 
afterwards an unhappy end ; for, as he was 
intent upon managing his horſes, he re- 
ceiv'd ſuch a kick as was the cauſe of his 
death; a good inſtance of the turns of for- 
tune, with thoſe that think they have ſe- 
cur'd her favour. This miniſter being 
brought into the queen-mother's ſervice, by 
means of an aunt, who was one of her 
women, knew ſo well how to gain upon 
her affections, by his faithful. ſervices ; eſpe- 
cially twice he was ſent to the court of 
Vienna, on important affairs; that from a 
private gentleman, he was rais'd to the ho- 
nour of prime miniſter, and a grandee, 
wy was afterwards the cauſe of his 
all. 

Tueſday 19th, I took a view of the city 
avite, or Cavit, as the Tagalians call it. 
"Tis ſeated in ſight of Manila, three leagues 
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ſouth of it, on a long narrow neck of land, Geyer. 


on one fide of which is the ſea, and on the 
other a bay that makes the port. Thus 
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being almoſt enclos'd with the fea, it has 


no wall about it, but only the caſtle before 
mention'd at one end, and at the other next 
the land a wall, with ſome pieces of can- 
non. In this wall is the gate, to which 
they go over a drawbridge, becauſe of the 
ditch, which at flood is full of water. The 
city might with a ſmall charge be made 
an iſland. The port before mention'd is 
in the ſhape of a ſemicircle, like that of 
Trapani, in the kingdom of Sicily. Tis 
ſhelter'd from the ſouth winds, but not 
from the north, and therefore large ſhips, 
which cannot come cloſe under the ſhore, 
are not very ſafe ; and in the year 1589 
two were there caſt away, 

As for the buildings and publick places, 
there's no beauty in them, the houſes be- 
ing of timber or cane, and very few with 


the firſt floor of ſtone. The pariſh church Buildings, 


is of timber, the houſe and church of the 
Dominicans of the fame. The monaſtery 
of the barefoot Augy/tinians is ſomewhat 
better, and the church of ſtone; but the 
houſe of the Feſuits, tho* began of late 
years, 15 very good. The conſtable of the 
caſtle governs it and the city, as chict 
Juſtice. 

I:aneſday 20th, I went to ſee the Ribera, 
or arſenal ſeared on the aforeſaid point of 
the caſtle. There 2 or 300 Indians, and 
ſometimes 600, brought by force from the 
neighbouring provinces, work at building 
galeons and other ſhips. The king allows 
every one a piece of eight, and a Cavan of 
rice a month, which is the time they are 
to ſtay, for at the end of it, they take o- 
thers to relieve them. Some of them plane, 
ſome ſaw, ſome nail the timber, ſome 
make cables, fome careen, which 1s done 
there with oil of China, mixed with lime; 
but the greateſt number fell trees on the 


mountains; and theſe muſt be many, and 


large, to keep out the tem us ſea, they 
are to croſs. Beſides that this fort of wood 
is hard, and heavy as a ſtone, the planks 
are made ſo thick, and fo lin'd both with- 
in and without, that they receive little 
damage by common balls. That veſſel 
which fought ſome years ſince, with four- 
teen Dutch, that came to take Cavite, had 
90 balls taken out of her ſides, which ſtuck 
there as if they had becn in a wall of ſoft 
ſtone 3 and this was becauſe being run a- 
ground, ſhe was forced to fight ell the 
while on one ſide, to the great aſtoniſhment 
of the enemy. The Arſenal is very large, 
and fit to build any great ſhip. In 1094, 
the famous galeon Sr. Fo/eph, before men- 
tion'd to be caſt away, was firiſh*d there, 
being bigger, or at leaſt as big, as that 4 

the 
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keel was 62 cubits (each cubit a ſpan and 
a half) long, and proportionably broad. 


Phe loſs of it ruin'd the inhabitants of 


Suburb, 


Manila, but that of the other call'd Santo 
Chriſto, compleated their miſery, This laſt 
was ſixty cubits, as before in the keel, and 
had made but one voyage to New Spain 
after it was built at Bagalao. Whilſt I was 
at Manila, another veſſel] was building at 
Bagatao, call'd St. Francis Borgia, 55 of 
thoſe cubits in length, to go to New 
Spain, in 1697. What ſucceſs it will have, 
God knows; for the citizens of Manila, 
having obtain'd a grant from the king, to 
load a galeon, and ſend another to convoy 
it, paying 74000 pieces of eight for each, 
they 2 ſave paying for two, building one 
at the king's expence, ſo very large, that 
though it carries burden enough for three, 
yet it requires a ſtorm to move it; and this 
mighty maſs, not being ſtrong enough knit 
together, to reſiſt the furious tempeſts of 
that vaſt ocean it is to traverſe, it is ea- 
ſily caſt away, as appears by experience, 
and it is demonſtrable, that midling ſhips 
are properer for that voyage than the 


ear, 

Thurſday 21ſt, J went to ſee the ſuburb 
of St. Roch, ſtretching without the wall 
from ſea to ſea, all of it conſiſting of tim- 
ber houſes, among woods of trees. The 
pariſh church is very good, being built by 
D. Ferdinand 33 for his particular 
devotion. There are more inhabitants, Spa- 
niards, Indians, and Sangleys, or Chineſe 
in this ſuburb, than in Cavite, Here 1s 
good fruit of the country, and ſome few 
grapes, the vines being carry*'d out of Eu- 
rope. 

Friday 22d, the veſſel having all its la- 
ding aboard, I embarqu'd. This ſhip was 
built at Bagatao, by Dr. John Garicocea, 
and had made one voyage on the coaſt, 
Becauſe of the loſs of the aforeſaid galeons, 
the king had bought it of him, for 30000 
pieces of eight, to carry over the royal re- 
venue to America, It was 45 cubits, of 
thoſe above mention'd in length, propor- 
tionably broad and ſtrong. 

Saturday 23d, there were prayers for our 
ood voyage. When we were ready to 
ail, the commander call'd the pilots, and 

all other officers to give their opinions, whe- 
ther the veſſel] was fit for the voyage of 
New Spain, and in a good failing poſture. 
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Moſt of them were of opinion it was over- 
loaded; and therefore could make little 
way. He therefore order'd all the ſeamen's 
cheſts to be put aſhore, that all thoſe who 
had two might have one left behind. The 
governor being inform'd of it, ſent colonel 
Thomas de 2 to lighten the ſhip. 4. 
daya came on Sunday the 24th, and caus'q 
all the casks of water to be taken out; for 
the burden of the veſſel being 1500 bales, 
they had put aboard 2200, beſides provi. 
ſions and other neceſſaries. On Monday 
2 5th, the colonel caus'd abundance of bales, 
and parcels of wax to be unſhipp'd, leav- 
ing only the 1500 bales that the ſhip was 
entred for. The governor and Oydores, or 
judges, according to the king's order, arc 
to diſtribute the ſtowage proportionably a- 
mong the citizens; but there is little juſtice 
done in this point, favour carrying all, fo 
that the rich have cockets given them, for 
30 or 40, and even 50 bales, and the poor- 
eſt ſort only for two or three, ' pretending 
the ſhip can carry no more, and this con- 
trary to the king's intention. Tueſday 26th, 
there were more bales and parcels of wax 
unloaded, ſtill delaying our departure, 
whereas the king's orders were that the ga- 
leon fail the 24th of June. It is the prac- 
tice in this voyage to carry the water in 
earthen jars, to the number of 2, 3, or 
4000, proportionably to the number of 
people, and bigneſs of the galeon ; and 
theſe falling ſhort for a voyage of 7 or 8 
months, the continual rains ſupply the de- 
feet. This time they had made two ciſ- 
terns, on the ſides of the ſhip, reaching 
from the deck to the bottom of the hole, 
as is us'd by the Portugueſe, and Moors; 
and theſe had prov'd very good; yet they 
were broken to ſtow more bales in their 
place; without conſidering that relying on 
the ciſterns, they had made no earthen jars, 
and it was not eaſy to make them in ſo 
ſhort a time. This was done, becauſe the 
officers. put in bales of their own in thoſe 
places, notwithſtanding the king's prohibiti- 
on, they not minding that they ſent ſo many 
men to periſh with thirſt, in ſuch a ſpaci- 
ous ſea. In fine, on Wedneſday 27th, 800 
barrels of water were caſt away, by break- 
ing the ciſterns ; and the fame was done 
on Thurſday tollowing being the 28th, the 
bales belonging to the colonels friends and 
acquaintance being put aboard again. 
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CHAP. I. 


The moſt dangerous voyage from the Philippine iſlands, to America; and firſt 
to the place calPd, Varadero. 


HE voyage from the Philippine 
iſlands to America, may be call'd 
the longeſt, and moſt dreadful 
of any in the world; as well be- 
cauſe of the vaſt ocean to be 

croſs'd, being almoſt the one half of the 
Terraqueous globe, with the wind always a- 
head; as for the terrible tempeſts that we 
pen there, one upon the back of another, and 
for the deſperate diſeaſes that ſeize people, 
in ſeven or eight months, lying at ſea ſome- 
times near the line, ſometimes cold, ſome- 
times temperate, and ſometimes hot, which 
is enough to deſtroy a man of ſteel, much 
more fleſh and blood, which at ſea had but 
indifferent food. 


The ſhip being again laden, and about 


a thouſand jars of water, put in by the 
commander and other officers, we ſet fail 
on Friday 29th, before noon in he preſence 
of the colonel. Having faiPd two leagues, 
we came to an anchor within the ſame bay. 
On pretence that he wanted water, the 
commander left behind a Dominican, who 
had given him five hundred pieces of eight 
for his voyage; a recolet, and a phyſician he 
had agreed to keep at his own table; which 
accident put me into a good little cabbin 
for my bed and equipage. Saturday the 
laft day of June, the wind continuing at 
louth againſt us, though we had hoiſted 
fail, we ſoon drop'd anchor again. The 
lame we did Sunday the firſt of July, hav- 
ing fail'd but half a league. Monday 2d, 
ſtirr*d not; and Treſday juſt weigh'd and 
drop'd anchor again, the wind continuing 
Vor. IV. | 


contrary both days with much rain ; ſo that GEMEL- 


in five days, we ſcarce ſail'd three leagues. 


Some water being ſpent, the boat was ſent 1697. 
Be 


to take in more, near the hill Batan. 
ing curious, I went in the boat with the 
major Vincent Arambolo a Biſcainer, and 
landed on a plain, where the arrows of 
many Negrillos or iſland Blacks, who were 
hunting in the woods, could reach us. The 
women and children began to bark like 
dogs, to drive out the wild beaſts before 
their huſbands, and fathers, who lay ready 
in ambuſh. So whilſt the water was tak- 
ing in, we ſtood very fearful, as not being 
able with two firelocks to oppoſe hundreds 
of Blacks, arm'd with bows and arrows, 
ſhort javelins, and long knives; wherefore 


I retir'd to the boat, without requiring in- 


to the matter of hunting, as Arambola did. 
The [ndian ſailors belonging to our ſhip, 
bringing the water from the wood, were 
no way moleſted by the ſavages, becauſe 
they are friendly among themſelves. Hav- 
ing taken the water, we return'd aboard 
= midnight, more afraid than hurt; 
having ſtood upon our guard, not only be- 
cauſe of the Blacks, but alſo on account of 
the unconquer'd Sambolos, who live upon 
part of that mountain. 
Wedneſday 4th, we ſtirr'd not, the wind 
being contrary. Thurſday 5th, before day, 
drove along with the tide, and very little 
wind, bur the wind then ſtarting up againſt 
us, came to an anchor near Maribeles. The 
governor came aboard in a little Paras, 
which is a tree holiow'd, with two wings 
| 6 A on 
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bring our captain ſome fruit, and then went 


1697. away. Friday 6th, the ſame wind conti- 


nu'd with thoſe rains, which never fatl a- 
bout Manila. Saturday 7th, the jonas e 
ring, and the rain growing tempeſtuous, 
we Hein anchor, and brought the flpp 
under the ſhelter of the hill of Batan. The 
ſame ſoutherly winds and rains continuing, 
we lay in the ſame place, all Sunday and 
Monday the 8th, and 9th. Tueſday 10th, 
we were tow'd a little way. Nothing trou- 
bled me but the heat; for there was none 
of the other plague of lice, ſo frequent in 
other ſhips ; becauſe, as has been ſaid, in 
thoſe parts they do not breed on Europeans. 
Search was then made, to diſcover whether 
there were any jars, that inftead of water, 
were filPd with commodities, upon pretence 
of carrying them ſafer; and ſeveral were 
caſt into the ſea full of pepper, 3 
and other goods of value. The ſouth wind 
ceaſing, and the north ſucceeding, we 
weigh'd anchor Medneſday the 11th, before 
day, and drove with the tide with little 
wind, between Maribeles and the hill of Ba- 
tan; ſo that by ſun-ſet we paſs'd the point of 
Maricondon and Limbones, and then the rock 
of Fortune. 

Thurſday 12th, about noon, we left aftern 
the defart iſland of Ambil, and that next it 
of Luvan; between which, and the point 
Calavite, in the iſland of Mindoro, paſs'd 
the ſo often mention'd galeon, St. fe B, 
as it was running to perdition. Before ſun- 
ſet, we paſs'd by point St. James, in the 
iſland of Manila, which makes the bay of 
Balayan. Friday 13th, we coaſted the i- 
ſland of Mindoro, where it forms a lo 
ridge of high mountains, and two ſides of 
its triangle; beſides a long high neck of 
land running out towards the ſouth. This 
iſland is moſtly inhabited by ſavage Mang- 
hians, not yet ſubdu'd. They are of an 


Maro bian Olive complexion, and wear long hair. The 


of Min- 


doro. 


Jeſuit miſſioners that were aboard told me, 
that theſe people had a tail half a ſpan 
long. They do no harm to the Spaniards, 
and trade. with thoſe few tributary Indians, 


who live in villages, in the plains of the 
iſland, under the care of the barefoot fa- 
thers, of the order of St. Auguſtin. Theſe 
ſavages exchanged gold, wax, parrots, and 
other things, for rice, and the like. The 
iſland abounds in buffaloes, deer, and great 
numbers of monkeys, which run in troops 
along the ſhoar, ſeeking what the ſea af. 
fords to eat. 

The wind riſing, and againſt us, oppo- 
ſite to the iſland of Maricavan, a place not 
far from Manila, where there are plenty of 
buffaloes and deer ; it was thought fit to 
lie by at night, ſince we could not advance; 
but the weather growing ſtormy about mid- 
night, we loſt all we had gain'd, and ſo 
on Saturday 14th, found our ſelves oppoſite 
to cape St, James, and got but little from 
it, all the day after. The worſt was, the 
coaſt afforded no good anchoring, and we 
had no ſhelter from the wind. Sunday 
15th, the violence of the contrary wind a- 
bating, we coaſted along to weather the 
cape, Firſt we left on the right-hand, a 
little bay near to the cape, then another 
larger, call'd, El Varadero Viejo, and then 
the ſtreight between the aforemention'd 
point of Mindoro, and the iſland of Ma- 
ricavan ; near the bay of Baguan, on the 
land of Manila, where are the garriſons of 
Guarnio, Balaxivo, and Batangas. Turn- 
ing the cape, we came to the 3 All 
the ſhips that go to Acapulco put into this 

rt, to take in wood and water. It is a 
emicircular bay, form'd by a crooked 
neck of land, running out of Mindoro, and 
other iſlands oppoſite to it. The greateſt 
danger in this narrow paſſage, is caus'd by 
the contrary currents, which here meet, one 
of them running toward Maribeles, and the 
other towards the ſtreight of St. Bernardin. 
After dinner I went aſhore to hunt, notwith- 
ſtanding the iſland was full of ſavages. I 
could not get into the woods, by reaſon of 
the thickneſs of the trees, not to be pierc- 
ed by dogs, much leſs by men ; and find- 
ing neither deer, nor buffaloes along the 
ſhoar, went aboard again empty-handed. 


CHAP. II. 


The voyage continu'd to the port of Ticao. 


AVING taken aboard 200 jars of 
water brought us by the king's gal- 
liot, which expected us there for that pur- 
pole, we ſet fail on Monday 16th, with a 
treſh gale at ſouth. We left on our right- 
hand near the coaſt of Mindoro ſeven little 
iſlands named from Bacch4s, pleaſant to be- 
hold for their green trees, but not inhabit- 
ed, and on the left cape Galvan of the land 


of Manila. At ſun-ſet we ſail'd among the 
colonels iſlands near the two iſlands call'd 
Las Ermanas, or the Siſters; and then by 
three others, call'd Virreyes, or Viceroys, 
all full of trees, but not peopled. 

Tueſday 17th, before day, we paſs'd be- 
tween the iſlands of Barton, and point of 


Marinduque, which was on our left. This 
iſland abounds in fruit, and very nouriſh- 


ing 
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ing roots; as alſo in wild boars, deer, buf- 
faloes, and other creatures; and therefore 
we ſent the Chiampan thither before us to 
get freſh proviſions. Near the point of 
Marinduque is a ſmall iſland, like that at 
Banton, call'd Botonſillo, or Little Button ; 
behind which is another call'd Simara, inha- 
bited by civihz*d Indians, as Banton is. As we 
fail'd eaſt, we ſaw at a great diſtance on the 
right the iſlands of Romblon, Tablas, and 
Sibuyan, all inhabited; for all the way from 
Manila to the Emboccadero, or mouth of the 
ſtreight, is a labyrinth of iſlands, 80 leagues 
in length, and very dangerous. Wedneſday 
18th, we were becalm'd; but Thurſday 
19th, had a little wind that carry'd us as 
far as the iſland of Sibuyan. Friday 20th, 
it freſhned, and about fſun-fet we got 
through the ſtreight made by the iſlands 
of Bonas and Maſbate, where thete are rich 
gold mines, and the ſtrange birds call'd 
Tavonos, and then by Ticao, all of them in- 
habited by Indians not yet ſubdu'd, and 
very fruitful. 

Having coaſted along the iſland of Ticao 
all night, on Saturday 2 1ſt, in the morn- 
ing, two hours after ſun- riſing, we came to 
an anchor in che port of Hyacinthus, oppo- 
ſite to Surſegon. The Alcade mayor, or 
chief magiſtrate of Avay, came aboard on 
Sunday 22d, and brought the captain a 
preſent of 20 hogs, 300 hens, and a great 
deal of fruit, Monday 23d, the Chiampan 
came from Marinduque loaded with re- 
freſhments given them by the Jeſuits of 
that pariſh, for the fathers John Grigoyen, 
Antony Borgia, and Peter Antony Martinez, 
who were aboard us bound for New Spain ; 
one to ſtay there, the other to go to Rome 
for the affairs of miſſion. 

The wind coming up very fair for us to 
put into the bay of Ticao, we weigh'd an- 
chor on Tueſday 24th, early, and advanc- 
ing a little with the ſtream, came to an an- 
chor in it. A bare- foot father of St. Au- 
guſtin, that belong'd to that province came 
to bring us ſome refreſhment of fruit. Go- 
ing aſhore after dinner to bathe me, I was 
inform'd that the village was formerly near 
the ſhore, bur having been burnt by the 
pilot of a ſhip that put in there, the Indi- 
ans retir'd half a league up the land into 
the middle of the wood. There are about 
thirty wooden houſes cover*'d with palm- 
tree leaves, and the church and dwelling of 
the miſſioners is of the ſame ſort. But theſe 
are the moſt part of the year at Maſbate, 
becauſe the Indians go away into the moun- 
tains every one to plant his camotes, and 
Gavas, and only come to that place when 
the fathers go to make their viſitation. 

Wedneſday 25th, being St. James's diy, 
the wind being contrary, we lay at anchor; 
becauſe the ſhip' ſtood in need of a ſtrong 


fourth wind to carry ij out of the ſtreight a- 
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ter was made to fee, if any man was a- 
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board without licence, for which they pay 1697. 
twenty pieces of eight to the king. Six- x 


teen perſons who had none were put a ſhore, 
only two hundred remaining aboard. i- 
day 27th, five hundred Bombones of canc 
full of water were brought aboard, which 
the Acade had caus'd to be cut by the cap- 
tain's order; they were eight ſpans in length, 
and as thick as a man's thigh. The fame 
day a freſh gale ſtarting up at ſouth, we 
weigh'd anchor to fail, but ſoon dropt it 
again, the chief pilot and his two mates 
diſagreeing, the firſt being of opinion there 
was not wind enough. Saturday 28th, it came 
about to north, and ſo hindred our failing. 
It was pleaſant to ſee the ſhip like a float- 
ing garden with ſuch abundance of fruit and 
greens brought from the neighbouring parts, 
as alſo ſwine, and hens, in their Caracoas, 
or boats, ſew'd with Indian cane, which 
have a ſail made of mat, triangular or py- 
ramidal, faſten'd to two poles, and long 
canes on the ſides to prevent over-ſetting. 
Sunday 29th, the fame wind continu'd ; 
but at night was a dead calm, which laſt- 
ed Monday zoth; and on Tueſday 3 1ſt, the 

contrary north wind came up again. 
Wedneſday the iſt of Auguſt, ſome boats 
brought advice of the ſafe arrival of the 
galeon, the Roſary, from New Spain. It 
had caſt anchor for fear of the Emboccadero, 
or mouth of the channel, at the port of Pa- 
lapa, in the iſland of Samar, and there 
landed the money to be carty*d by land to 
Manila, Thence ſome boats had tow'd 
her to the neareſt coaſt of that iſland ; 
where, when the galeon has taken port, it 
is unlawful to put to ſea again without freſh 
orders. The fame contrary wind kept us ſtill 
Thurſday 2d. Friday 3d, we ſail'd with 
ſomething of a fair wind, which ſoon com- 
ing about, we return'd to the port ; where 
the feſtival of St. Dominick was celebrated 
Saturday 4th. Sunday 5th, the wind blew 
ſo hard at north, that we were forced to 
drop another anchor. The fame continu- 
ing on Monday 6th, we diverted the tedi- 
ous hours with cock-fighting, there being 
abundance aboard, which was not pleaſing 
to me, becauſe we eat no other meat. Tre/- 
day 7th, the Chiampan went for water. 
Wedneſday 8th, the pilot's mate had ſome 
words with a paſſenger he carry*d over on 
his owh account, who complaining that his 
table was too poor, the other ſtrack him 
on the' face, and then run after him with a 
knife. The captain deſigning to enquire 
into the matter, would have me be aſſiſting 
to him, but all the puniſhment ended in 
e both to ſtand ſome hours in 
the bilboes. Thurſday th, after mid- night 
the wind blew freſh ar ſouth-eaſt, ſo that 
about noon the pilot thought fit to fail, 5 
cauſe 
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cadero, or mouth of the chanel, where the 
currents are always impetuous, without a 
wind that's ſtronger than they. The Em- 
boccadero, or ſtreight, is eight leagues in 
length, and four or five, and in ſome pla- 
ces {ix over. Tis enclos'd, like the court 
or yard of a houſe, on the one ſide with 
the coaſt of the iſland of Manila ; by the 
iſlands of Borias, Ticao, and Masbate ; by 


Orange-trees, which are defart ; by the fruit- 
ful iſland of Capul, by the Indians call'd 
Ava; by the Alupores ; and, laſtly, by the 
weſt coaſt of Palapa; and on the other, by 
the iſland of Maripipu, inhabited by Ta- 
laxians, Tagapola, Mongol, Kamanda, and 
Limbanquayan, which all together render 
the paſſage out towards America very diffi- 
cult, what way ſoever a man would go. 


CHAP. III. 


The voyage continued to the Marian iſlands. 


H E wind holding briſk at ſouth-eaſt, 
the pilots all agreed to make their 
way out of the ſtreight, and accor- 

dingly about noon weighing the two an- 
chors, the tide being then with us, they 
hoiſted ſail, and before ſun-ſet were near 
the mouth of the ſtreight, which is made by 
cape Malpal, in the iſland of Capul, on the 
ſouth of the ſmall iſle of Kalentan, where 
there are ſome flats near cape Tiklin, and 
the iſland of Manila on the north, two 
leagues diſtant from one another. Tis to 
be obſerv'd, that between Kalentan and 
Tiklin there's water enough, for a quarter of 
a league over, for the galeon to paſs, but 
the pilots will not venture into; ſuch a 
ſtreight, nor into thoſe that lie between the 
lands of Naranjos, and between Capul and 
Samar. As we were u etting out, there 
fell fuch violent Ns of ers. has toge- 
ther with the contrary current, whilſt the 
moon was above the horizon, we could not, 
tho* the wind blew hard for us, advance 
one a9 but rather Joſt ground, ſo that we 
were all night in great danger. I was aſto- 
niſh*d, and trembled, to ſee the ſea have a 
motion like water boiling over a hot fire, 
uncerſtanding that ſeveral ſhips, notwith- 
ſtanding the help of their rudder, had been 
by the violence of the current whirPd a- 
bout, and at laſt wreck'd. Friday roth, 
the tide turning for us, we got out of the 
ſtreight before noon. Firſt, we paſs'd near 
the coaſt of the iſland of Manila, the moun- 
rain of Buleſſan, where is the burning erup- 
tion of Mvai, and the rock of St. Bernar- 
din, in 13 degrees of north latitude, leaving 
them on our left, and about ſun- ſet we had 
cape Eſpiritu Santo, or Holy Ghoſt, on our 
right; this being the moſt eaſterly point of 
the coaſt of Palapa, and the firſt the ga- 
leons diſcover coming from New Spain, as 
has been obſerv'd above. It lies in 12 de- 
grees and 30 minutes of north latitude. 
ing come into the open ſea, to our 
great ſatisfaction, our cables were coil'd be- 
tween decks, being to caſt anchor no more 


till we came into New Spain, and the boat 
was ſet adrift, that it might be of no hin- 
drance, becauſe we had another, in caſe of 
need, as the Spaniards call it, in quarters, 
that is, in pieces ready to clap together. 
The ſouth-weſt wind blew hard all night, 
and the ſea being rough, made many ſick. 
Saturday 11th, the wind continued at ſouth- 
weſt, and taking an obſervation, we found 
our ſelves in the latitude of 14 degrees. 
They that come from New Spain to the 
iſlands fail continually upon the ſame paral- 
lel of 13 degrees for ſailing from Acapulco, 
which 1s in 17, to the 13 aforeſaid, they al- 
way run in a ſtreight line, before the wind, 
on a ſmooth ſea (whence that is calPd the 
Pacifick Ocean by the Spaniards) as if they 
were in a canal, without any roughneſs of 
water; ſo that they come in 60, or at fur- 
theſt 65, days to the Marian iſlands, and 
thence in 15 or 20 to the Philippines. On 
the contrary, thoſe that go thence to New 
Spain have a very difficult voyage, for the 
ſea may rather be call'd enchanted than 
boiſterous ; and, that they may gain ground, 
and not be drove back, as often happens, 
they are forced to run away to the north- 
ward, even to 40 or 41 degrees of latitude, 
ſometimes coming in ſight of Japan, that 
they may afterwards fall off till they meet 
with the Signs ( being weeds the ſea of Ca- 
lifornia carries ſome hundreds of leagues) 
and ſo continue their 4 with the com- 
mon winds, that are more favourable. The 
pilot propos'd to pals by the iſlands de /es 
Ladrones, at 19 degrees and 20 minutes 
of north latitude (whereas the general me- 
thod is to paſs them between 20 and 25) 
that he might from thence gain the greater 
latitude 3 this having of late years been 
found by experience to be the beſt courſe, 
and therefore he directed his courſe eaſt- 
north-eaſt, | 

Sunday 12th, the freſh gale which had 
continued all night fell, and we were. be- 
calm'd; and by obſervation we found our 
ſelves in the latitude of 14 degrees and 13 


minutes, 
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minutes. That day the cloth the king al- 
lows the ſeamen, to keep *em warm, was 
divided among *em. Monday 13th, the 
calm continued, and an obſervation ſhew'd 
us to be in the latitude of 14 degrees and 
20 minutes. Tweſday 14th, the wind came 
up at north-weſt, and we ſail'd eaſt and by 
north; our latitude by obſervation 14 deg. 
34 min. The ſame wind continuing, we 
ſteer*'d north-eaſt on Wedneſday 15th, and 
found the latitude of 14 deg. and 45 min. 
Thurſday 16th, we were becalm'd, but the 
current carried us ſome way, ſo that we 
found 14 deg. 53 min. latitude. Friday 1 5th, 
a ſmall gale turn'd about all the points of 
the compaſs, and we found our ſelves in the 
fame latitude. Saturday 18th, we ſtood eaſt- 
north-eaſt, with little wind at north-north- 
weſt, and the latitude was 15 deg. 1 min. 
The allowance of water was cut ſhorter, be- 
cauſe there was but little, and we had far to 
{ail, At night the wind came up weſt- 
north-weſt, which made us lie eaſt ; and fo 
we held on all Sunday 19th, in the latitude 
of 15 deg. 24 min. as alſo Monday 20th, in 
15 deg. 34 min. At night a violent ſtorm 
blew, which kept us all awake, and beat 
us very heavily all Tue/day 21ſt. That day 
a little rain fell, and every one ſtrove gree- 
dily to gather the water. We found 16 deg. 
16 min. latitude, and the wind blew at 
weſt-ſouth-weſt, which held all Wedneſday 
22d, and our coaſt being eaſt and by north, 
found 16 deg. 26 min. latitude. Thur/dg 
23d, we faiPd eaſt with a north-weſt nx 
and found 16 deg. 44 min. latitude, Fri- 
day 24th, the wind was all north, fo that 
we ſtood eaſt and by north, the latitude 
16 deg. 46 min. Saturday 25th, the wind 
was ſouth-weſt, and we ſtood north-eaſt and 
by eaſt. Sunday 26th, the wind at weſt- 
ſouth-weſt, but we alter*d our courſe, the 
latirude 17 deg. 1 min. The ſame wind 
and courſe continued Monday 27th, latitude 
17 deg. 15 min. but on Tueſday 28th, we 
found 17 deg. 18 min. tho' we had been 
becalm'd. Medneſday 29th, the wind at 
ſouth, but we made little way, and found 
17 deg. 34 min. latitade. Thurſday 3oth, 
the wind eaſt-north-eaſt, we ſtood north. 
No obſervation could be taken. Friday 
31ſt, the wind came about from weſt-ſouth- 
welt to weſt-north-weſt, and ſtill no obſer- 
vation to be taken. About ſun- ſet there 
fell a great rain, and all the thirſty ſailors 
went out naked to gather the water, ſo all 
the empty veſſels were ſoon fill'd. A great 
ſtorm continued all night, without taki 
any more water for want of ſtowage 1. 
that there being plenty, all the men dreſs'd 
their rice, 

Saturday the 1ſt of September we ſtood 
eaſt and by north, the wind at ſouth-weſt, 
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the latitude 18 deg. 30 min. Sunday 2d, GEMEL- 


before day the wind came about, and blew 
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hard at caſt, ſo that there was no ſaying 1697. 


maſs, nor taking an obſervation ; and the 


pilots were oblig'd to lower their top-maſts 
for fear they ſhould give way, and hinder 
our voyage, as had happen'd other tinies 
for want of maſts, We all watch'd day 
and night, the danger was ſo great; for the 
waves broke upon the galeon, and beat ter- 
ribly upon its ſides. We lay under a main- 
ſail reef'd; and the image of S. Francis 
Xaverius being expos'd, the captain vow'd 
to make an offering to the value of the ſail, 
which was worth two hundred pieces of 
eight, devoutly attributing to his interceſ- 
ſion the ſaving of the ſail, and calming of 
the ſea. Three hours before day the wind 
came about fair. 

Monday 3d, the wind coming to north- 
weſt, we held on our courſe eaſt-north-eaſt, 
and hoiſted our top-maſts again. The ſame 
day the firſt Cachorreta (a ſort of fiſh the 
Spaniards call by that name) being taken, 
*twas expos'd to fale to the higheſt bidder, 
according to the cuſtom ſpoken of elſe- 
where. The captain bid up to ſixty pieces 
of eight, to make an offering to the bleſſed 
virgin of the conception; but four failors 
bid five pieces more, and carried the fiſh. 
Afterwards about twenty Cachorretas and 


Bonitos were taken; theſe are fiſhes full of 


blood, ſomewhat like mackrel. The ſtorm 
blew again at night, with rain, fo that the 
failors could not be got upon deck without 
beating, there fell ſuch a violent ſhower. 
This weather hinder'd our taking any ob- 
ſervation the next day, being Tuęſday 4th, 
but we held on our courſe with that wind. 
Wedneſday 5th, the wind firſt at ſouth-weſt, 


and then at ſouth-ſouth-weſt, the latitude 


19 deg. 33 min. About break of day, 


Thurſday 6th, we diſcover'd four of the 
Marian iſlands, but the wind would not 


permit the pilot to paſs them by in 19 deg. 
20 min, latitude, as he had deſign' d. When 
we advanc'd farther, we ſaw at a diſtance 
towards the ſouth, the biggeſt of them, 
which is exactly ſhaped like a long ſaddle. 
The ſecond bearing upon the ſame point, 
was a ſteep, round, burning mountain, in 


the ſea- charts call'd Griga, ſending out 


ſmoak from the top. They told me, twas 
three leagues in compaſs, and was inhabited 
at the foot of the hill on the ſouth fide ; to 
which the maſter's mate of the galeon ad- 
ded, that as he paſs'd by at another time, 
a great many of thoſe inhabitants came out 
in boats, to bring him fiſh, cocaos, buys, 
and excellent melons ; but, that they never 
after came to meet the galeons, becauſe an 
extravagant paſſenger had ſtruck one of 
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eh Aha Of the diſcovery and conqueſt of the Marian iſlands. 
Marian HES E iſlands were formerly call'd paſſing between ſeveral iſlands, they have 
iflands, or de las Velas; and afterwards, by the found this is a continued row of 'em from 


- los La- Spaniards, de los Ladrones, or of Thieves, 
rYONes, . . . 

becauſe they ſometimes putting in there as 
they went and came between New Spain 
and the Philippine iſlands, the inhabitants 
ſtole all they could, and then fled to the 
mountains. Michael Lopez de Legaſpi took 
poſſeſſion of them for king Philip the 2d, 
in January 1565, when he was going with 
four ſhips and a frigat to conquer the Phi- 
lippines ; but this poſſeſſion was only in 
words, for there was no garriſon placed 
there, nor fort built, nor were there any 
miſſionaries ſent to convert the inhabitants 
to our holy faith; perhaps becauſe it was 
thought impracticable to talk of religion to 
men who ſhunn'd all manner of communi- 
nication with the Spaniards, and fled to 
their thickeſt woods. Afterwards the fa- 
thers of the ſociety going to, and coming 
from, the Philippines on their miſſions, out 
of their religious zeal, ſeeing thoſe wretched 
people forſaken, and plung'd in the dark- 
neſs of idolatry, they propos'd to the queen- 
mother, then regent during her ſon's mino- 
rity, the cultivating that vineyard, grown 


north to ſouth; that is, from the line, 
where 1t begins, oppoſite to New Guinea, 
almoſt up to Japan, in 36 deg. of north la- 


titude. The names given to all the iſlands Names 9 
diſcover'd in this ſpace, are as follow. the iſ ande 


Iguana in 13 degr. Sarpana in 14, Buena- 
viſta in 15, Sacſpara in 15 degr. 40 min. 
Analan in 17 degr. 20 min. Sarigan in 
17 degr. 25 min. Guagan in 18. Aa- 
maguan in 18 degr. 18 min. Pagon in 
18 degr. 4 min. The burning mountain of 
Griga in 19deg. 33 min. Tinay and Mauga 
in 20 deg, 45 min. Urrac in 20 deg. 55 min. 
The other three burning mountains, the 
firſt in 23 deg. 30 min. the ſecond in 24, 
and the third in 25 deg. The iſland de 
Patas is in 25 deg. 30 min. la Deſconocida 
in 25 deg. 30 min. Malabrigo in 27 deg. 
40 min. Guadalupe in 28 degr. 10 min. 
The three iſlands of Tecla, diſcover'd the 
23d of December 1664, by the galeon S. Jo- 
ſeph, between 34 and 36 degr. There are 
other iſlands from 1 3 degrees of latitude, 
towards the line and New Guinea, not yet 
known. 
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wild under paganiſm; perſuading her that There's another chain of iſlands begin- Iſands 4; 
the ſeed of the goſpel might be ſow'd there ning at the line, three hundred leagues from bos Gala- 
to good purpoſe, if a miſſion of their order Callao in Peru, and running weſtward, the £42% 


were founded. The queen, out of her won- 
ted piety, granted their requeſt ; whereup- 
on the governor of Manila, having receiv'd 
orders from court, ſet out a convenient 
number of ſhips and men for the conqueſt 
of the iſlands, and with them went as ma- 
gangs ny fathers as were thought neceſſary. The 
conquer'd. Spaniards ſoon made themſclves maſters of 
the iſland Iguana, in 13 deg. of north lati- 
tude, as alſo of Sarpanas and then continu- 
ing the conqueſt without any great difficul- 
ty, ſubdued them all from 13 to 20 deg.of 


end whereof 1s not yet known ; thoſe that 
are beſt known are not inhabited, and have 
no beaſts in them, but only birds, that are 
kill'd with cudgels, being never frighted by 
man, as I was told by ſome that had been 
there, The pirates that go thro? the 
ſtreights of Magellan into the ſouth ſea re- 
pair to theſe iſlands to waſh and tallow. 
They are call'd de los Galapagos, becauſe 
of the great quantity of thoſe creatures found 
there, which are very like tortoiſes, or ra- 
ther a ſpecies of them. 


latitude, where the burning mountain is, The chief of the Marian iſlands is Iguana, Ieuanz 1 
Miſſoners The miſſioners had no ſuch ſucceſs, for and therefore a ſtrong caſtle is built on it, and Sar 
unſucceſs- venturing to go alone about the iſland guarded by eighty or ninety men. The ſe- 4. 
ful, preaching, they were ill treated; particu- cond is Sarpana, in which there's alſo a 

cularly F. Morales was hurt with a javelin garriſon, but the governor lives in Umatta, 

on the leg, in a place near the burning They are both flat, ſo that the ſhips can 

mountain. In this fame place F. S. Vitor come no nearer than within three leagues of 

receiv*d the crown of martyrdom twenty- 'em. In Agana there are two colleges, the 

nine years ago, for having baptiz'd a young one of children, the other of Indian maids, 

girl without her father's conſent ; and they inſtructed and govern'd by twelve fathers of 

reckon ten miſſioners in all were put to the ſociety, and maintain'd by the king, 

death. For this reaſon the fathers are re- with an allowance of three thouſand pieces 

tir'd into the iſlands Iguana and Sarpana, of eight a year, beſides his bounty for main- 

under the protection of the Spaniſh garriſons. tenance of the fathers. His majeſty gene- 4 


During one hundred ſeventy- ſeven years 
che Spaniards have continued this voyage; 


rouſly ſpends thirty- four thouſand pieces of 


eight a year to keep theſe iſlands, the gover- 
nor's 
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tion'd. All this is ſent from New Spain to 
Manila, with cloth for the ſoldiers. There 
is alſo a ſmall veſſel kept to carry all neceſ- 
ſaries thither. The houſes of the fathers of 
the ſociety are made of mud walls, becauſe 


CHAP. V. 


Of the people, religion, climate and wonderful boats of the Marian iſlands, 


H E inhabitants of the Marian iſlands 

are of a gigantick ſtature, corpulent, 
and very ſtrong ; and will ſometimes clap 
500 weight on their backs as if it were no- 
thing. They are great ſwimmers, and dive 
ſo ſwiftly that they will take fiſh. Before the 
coming of the Spaniards they liv'd under 
a chief, naked, wandring about the moun- 
They knew not what fire was, or 
the uſe of iron; but did eat raw fiſh, ſome- 
tires rotten, cocaos, and roots, drinking 
fair water. There never was, nor is there 
at preſent, any ſelling among them, but 
only exchange; and ſhould the Spaniards 
carry never ſo many pieces of eight, no man 
would give them a cocao-nut or a hen, and 
they might ſtarve, did they not give ſtuff, 
cloth, or other things thoſe people want in 
exchange. 

No token of any religion has been hither- 
to found in any of the iſlands diſcover'd, 
as ſeveral miſſioners told me, who had been 
long there; only an extraordinary venera- 
tion for their anceſtors, not out of love, but 
fear, keeping their skulls in their houſes, 
and calling upon them 1n time of need ; by 
which 1t appears they have ſome true notion 
of the immortality of the foul, and that 
there is ſome place for them to reſide in, 
irom whence they can do good, or harm. 
Their language 1s different | = that of the 
Philippines. Their weapon is a ſpear point- 
ed with the bone of a man's leg, or a ſharp 
ſtone. 

Tho? in theſe iſlands the trees are not ſo 
large and thick as in the Philippines, yet 
the ſoil is proper to produce all things ne- 
ceſſary for man's ſuſtenance. Formerly 
there was nothing but the fruit of the coun- 
try, and ſome hens; but afterwards the 
Jeſuits and ſoldiers reſiding there, brought 
over rice, herbs, and other things from the 
Philippine iſlands 3 and as for beaſt, horſes, 
cows, and ſwine, they have increas'd con- 
ſiderably in the mountains. There were not 
lo much as rats, but the ſhips have furniſh'd 
them, No venomous creature at all breed 
there, 

The moſt wonderful and peculiar fruit 
of theſe iſlands is, the Rima, which ſerves 


Of the Philippine Iſlands. 


nor's falary being three thouſand pieces of 
eighty and the reſt for a major, an hundred 
ſoldiers, the Jeſtits and colleges aforemen- 


the fruit, which is green without, is like a 
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the iſlands furniſh no other materials. Thoſe GrmzL- 
of the Indians are huts cover'd with boards, II. 
or palm-tree leaves like caves. The iſland 1697. 
is ten leagues in compaſs, and is fix from (WW 
Sarpana. This is not ſo large, nor have 

the Jeſuils any houſe in it, but repair thither 

as there is occaſion. There is a ſmall gar- 

riſon to curb thoſe barbarous people. 
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the natives inſtead of bread, and is very 
nouriſhing. The plant is thick, and full 
of leaves; the fruit as big as a man's head, 
of a date colour, but prickly like the Giac- 
ca of Goa; and in the middle is a kernel, 
like a white nut. Boil'd or roaſted, it ſerves 
for bread, and keeps four or fix months. 
The taſte is like an Indian fig, or plantan. 
Beſides the mountains abound in cocao- 
trees. 


The Ducdu is a tree like the Rima; and Ducdu. 


— 
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long pear. The inſide pulp is white and 
ſoft, ſticking to about 15 kernels which 
roaſted, taſte ike cheſtnuts, as do thoſe of 
the Giacca. For common food, there are 
abundance of roots, as Ubis, Gavas, Ca- 
mottes and others. The water is very good. 
The air 1s better and more temperate than 
that of Manila, tho? that iſland, be upon 
the ſame parallel with [gxuana and Sarpana. 
The little boats of theſe Iſlands are very Boats. 

ſtrange, as well for their make, as ſwift- 
neſs. They are made of two crook'd bo- 
dies of trees hollow'd, and ſow'd together 
with Indian cane. They are about 2 or 
ſix yards long, and becauſe the breadth of 
them is not above four ſpans, and they 
would eaſily overſet, e they join to 
the ſides pieces of ſolid timber, which poize 
them; and as for paſſengers, the boat be- 
ing ſcarce able to contain three Indian ſai- 
lors, they therefore lay boards acroſs in the 
middle, hanging over the water on both 
ſides, where thoſe that will be carry'd from 
place to place, fit. Of the three filors a- 
foreſaid, one 1s always in the middle to lade 
out the water, which certainly comes in over 
the ſides, and at the ſeam ; the other two 
keep one at head, and one at ſtern, to move 
and ſteer the boat. The fail is like thoſe 
we call latin fails, that is, triangular, made 
of mat, and as long as the boat, which 
being therefore eaſy to overſet when the 
wind is aſtern, they keep out of it as much 
as they can. No fort of boat whatſoever, 
can come near them for ſwiftneſs, for they 
run ten or twelve Halian miles an hour. 
When they are to return from any place, they 
remove the ſail without turning the Bays a- 

Out, 
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GEeMEL- bout, ſo that which was the ſtern becomes 
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the head, and he that was in the prow, 1s 


1697. ſteerſman. If any thing is to be mended in 


the boat, the 


goods and paſſengers are ſet 
upon the fail; and the boat 8 preſently 
righted, and turn'd up if it was overſet; 
things ſo wonderful, the Spaniards them- 
ſelves can ſcarce believe them, tho? they ſee 
them every day. Tho' theſe be fit only for 


a ſhort cut, yet in caſe of urgent neceſſity, 
two ſet out from Iguana, croſſing a, ſea of 
goo Halian miles, to go to the Pbilippine 
iſlands; but one of them was caſt away. 
That the reader may the better comprehend 
the manner of them, I have here added the 
cut of one. 


See cut, Number IV. Page 438. 


CHAP. VI. 
The authors tedious and dreadful voyage to the port of Acapulco. 


F Riday the 7th, the wind being eaſt, we 
ſtood N. N. E. without taking any ob- 
ſervation. Saturday 8th, the wind at S. E. 
ſtood E. N. E. and found 21 deg. of lat. 
Sunday gth, the wind S. S. E. ſtood N. E. 
the lat. 21 deg. 40. min. Monday 1oth, the 
ſame wind and courſe continuing, lat. 20 deg. 
The ſky appear'd of a violet colour, with 
green clouds, which I, and the fathers of 
the ſociety look*d upon as a prodigy, hav- 
ing never ſeen the like before. The pilot 
began his devotions for obtaining a good 
voyage, and at hight there was dancing, 
and ſuch ſports as the ſhip could afford. 
Tueſday 11th, we were becalm'd ; that lat. 
22 deg. 10 min. Wedneſday 12th, the 
wind at E. S. E. we ſtood N. E. the lat. 
22 deg. 37 min. Here it is fit to acquaint 
the reader, that during this long voyage, 
there is a ſtrange variation of the needle ob- 
ſerv'd; for which, neither pilots nor mathe- 
maticians have aſſign'd any reaſon in a hun- 
dred and eighty years, that voyage has been 
us'd. It begins at cape St. Bernardin, be- 
tween twelve and thirteen degrees of lati- 
tude, inſenſibly increaſing for about half the 
way, to eighteen or twenty deg. for above a 
thouſand leagues. There it begins to leſſen, 
till they come to cape Mendocino, where it 
is obſerv*d to be two degrees. Now this 
variation in ſome places being N. E. in o- 
thers N. W. and in ſome places more, in 
others leſs, it is therefore the more unac- 
countable. There is no pretending it is 
caus'd by the loadſtones, becauſe the iſlands 
are at a vaſt diſtance, and perhaps a thou- 
ſand leagues. The pilots perceive this va- 
riation when the ſun is ſetting, for marking 
the true weſt point, they then ſee whether 
the north and other two cardinal points an- 
ſwer. 

Thurſday 13th, the wind being S. E. we 
ſtood N. E. the lat. 23 deg. 30 min. ſo that 
we were got out of the torrid, into the tem- 

rate zone. That night it blew a great 

orm, and Friday 14th, we ſtood N. the 
wind E. N. E. the lat. 24 deg. 12 min. 
Saturday 14th, the wind at E. N. E. we 
ſtill run due N. Towards noon, it blew fo 


hard that the pilot was forced to lie by, 

backing the main- ail, and three hours be- 
fore night, the wind came more to N. E. 
Such abundance of Cachorretas were taken all 
the day; that the ſeamen grew weary of 
them; and would give them to any bod 

for aſking. They greedily ſwallow'd the 
hook, being deceiv'd by a flying fiſh, made 
of rags, which, as the ſhip run under fail, 
could ſcarce be diſtinguiſh*d from the true, 
as we ſhall obſerve hereafter. Sunday 16th, 
the wind being at S. E. we ſtood N. E. by 
E. the lat. 25 deg. 5 min. Monday 
17th, the wind, S. S. W. run E. N. E. 
Tueſday 18th, lay the ſame courſe, tho? the 


wind was S. W. No obſervation could be Obſcrva- 
taken either day. Four ſharks were catch'd, don 250: 


and opening one of them, there were ſeven 
{mall ones found alive in its belly. This 
caus'd an argument or diſpute between the 
Teſuits, the Dominican, and the Augu/tin;- 
an, to decide whether this fiſh brought 
forth young or not. Some fooliſhly ſaid. 
the old one had ſwallow'd them to ſave their 
lives by vomiting them up again, and thar 
they came from eggs laid and then kept in 
the opening under their jaws, as is ſaid of 
other fiſhes, and particularly the trour. But 
the moſt receiv'd and likelieſt opinion 1s this, 
that all fiſh bring forth their young hatch'd 
out of the egg, or form'd out of the 
ſpawn ; for ſeveral perſons well vers'd in 
fea affairs have told me, that there have 
been eggs found in ſharks, and young 
ones at the ſame time. I give it here the 
name of eggs, becauſe the Italian word Uova 
in the author, ſignifies either eggs or ſpawn, 
and as ſome fiſhes ſpawn, others lay eggs, as 
do the tortoiſes, crocodiles, and ſharks here 
mention'd. To this purpoſe John Zavalet- 
ta a Biſcainer, who had follow'd the whale 
fiſhing, ſeveral years in Europe, ſaid he 
had often found young whales 1n the belly 
of the old. That ſame day there fell much 
rain, and the ſailors went out naked to 
catch the water, fo that they fill'd all the 
empty veſſels, and therefore inſtead of 
ſhortning the men's allowance of water at- 
ter two months and a half fail, it was in 
creasꝰd. Med 
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Medneſday 19th, the wind at E. we ſtodd 
N. N. E. the lat. 25 deg; 5o min. we had 
me diverſion with ſharks that were taken. 
One great one was thrown into the ſea a- 
gain with a board tied to his tail, none of 
the paſſengers caring to eat any more of 
them, and 1t was pleaſant to ſee him ſwim 
about without being able to dive down. 
Two others were ty'd together by the tails, 
one of them being firſt blinded, and then 
being caſt into the ſea, the blind one op- 
posꝰd the other that would have drawn him 
down, thinking himſelf taken. Thurſday 20th, 
we were becalm'd till noon, at which time 
a little wind blew at S. E. and we ſtood E. 
N. E. The lat. 26 deg. Friday 2 1ſt, the 
wind at S. W. we lay the ſame courſe, and 
making much way, caught abundance of 
Cacherretas, with the ſame bate, of a fly- 
ing fiſh made of rags, for thoſe fiſhes run- 
_ to catch it, were hung in the hook hid 
under it. That night the pilots two mates 
began their nine days devotion with abun- 
dance of lights, and gave ſweetmeats to all 


che company; and at night there was danc- 


ing, and acting of parts made extempore. 
Saturday 2 2d, the wind at S. we ſtood N. 
E. and by E. the lat. 27. deg. Sunday 
23d, held the ſame courſe, the wind at 8. 
E. the lat. 27 deg. 30 min. Monday ſtood 
as before, lat 28 deg, 12 min. Tweſday 
25th, the wind blowing freſh at S. S. E. 
we ſteer'd E. N. E. the lat. 29 deg 3 min. 
That night we were watchful, to avoid two 
imall rocks in the lat. of 30 deg. Wedneſ- 
day 26th, the wind at S. we ſtood N. E. 
to get a greater lat. which we found to be 
29 deg. 58 min. Thurſday 27th, a great 
ſhower fell, and the wind blowing at E. 
made us run N. and by E. the lat. 30 deg. 
30 min. Friday 28th, ſtood N. E. the 
at. 30 deg. 49 min. the needle varying a 
point N. W. Saturday 29th, the feaſt of 
S. Michael was kept, that being our cap- 
tain's name, extraordinary allowance was 
given, and a play acted. The wind blew 
at S. E. and we ſtood at N. E. and by E. 
the lat. 31 deg. 58 min. Sunday goth, the 
lat. was 31 deg. 58. min. ſo that we thought 
our ſelves about thelat. of an imaginary i- 
land, reputed to be rich in gold, and plac- 
ed in the ſea charts, in 32 deg. wanting ſome 
few min. whereas it is certain no body ever 
law any ſuch iſland. Till now we fail'd 
N. E. and by E. the wind being S. E. then 
follow'd a calm till mid- night, after which 
the wind came up at S. S. E. and we ſtood 
N. E. That night the maſter began his 
nine days devotion, treating the company, 
and dancing. 

Monday the iſt of Ocober, the wind 
continuing at S. S. E. we ſteer'd N. E. and 
by N. the lat. 32 deg. 28 min. After- 


wards the wind came to S. E. (abundance 
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of Cachorretas and Albacoras being taken, GEMEL- 


by reaſon the ſhip made ſuch ſwift way) and 
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at night blew ſo hard at S. that the pilot 1697. 


was forced to lower his top-fails and main 


yard. A great ſtorm blowing on Tueſday 
2d, at S. and the ſea beating hard upon us, 


we were forced to lie by the fore- ſail back*d; 


and the waves beat ſo furiouſly on the rud- 
der, that the whipſtaff broke ; the lar. 33 
deg. 20 min. The wind came about to N, 
W. but the ſtorm nothing abated ; but ra- 
ther increaſing, the ſhip was toſs'd upon 
vaſt mountains of water, and then again 
ſeem'd to ſink to the abyſs, the waves 
breaking over it. No fire could be light- 
ed, and ſo all eat cold meat, and there was 
no chocolate to be made | the author was 
very dainty, to expect chocolate at all 
times] and there was no ſtanding or ſitting 
in a place, but we were toſs'd from ſide to 
ſide, About midnight I had like to be 
knock'd in the head, by two linſtocks of 
the guns falling upon my bed. MWeaneſ- 
day zd, the fame wind continuing, the 
ſtorm was nothing abated , we ſteer d N. 
E. and by E. All this time we had ſeen 
ſea fouls, but this day two ducks flew b 
us. Beſides, a ſailor catch'd a little bird; 
like a canary bird, which being carry'd a- 
way by the wind, found no place to ſtay 
itſelf, but the rigging. The captain endea- 
vour d to keep it in a cage, but beitig quite 
ſpent with hunger and wearineſs, it dy'd 
the ſame day, and there was ſand found in 
its belly. This little creature ſet the pilot, 
his mate, and the paſſengers upon argiung 
whence it could come; and they concluded 


it came from Rica de Plata, an iſland 300 


leagues diſtant ſouthward, being ror th a- 
way by the wind ; the lat. was 34 deg. 7 
min. The pilots ſuppole the iſlands, Rica 
de Oro and Rica Plata, with others about 
them, to be the iſlands of Salomon; but I 


am of opinion theſe are imaginary iſlands, Imaginary 


becauſe as long as this voyage has been uſ- 
ed they have never been ſeen. The ſitua- 
tion and latitude of the iſlands of Salomon is 
unknown; nor could they ever be found in 
ſo many years as they have been ſearch'd 
after by the king's order. A galeon fail- 
ing from Manila for New Spain, was drove 
by. tempeſt upon an iſland. The ſtorm 
having removed and throwh away all the 
earth, about the hearth or furnace in the 
cook-room, they took ſome from the iſland 
to put it in the place of it. When the gale- 
on came to Acapulco, this earth being re- 
mov*d, they found under it a maſs of gold, 
which the violent heat of the fire had tmelt- 
ed and ſeparated from the earth. The 
commander admiring at this unexpected ac- 
cident, acquainted the viceroy of Mexico 
with it, and he the king, who order'd a 
ſquadron to be fitted out to find theſe 
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tude. In ſhort, the Adelantado D. Alvaro 


1697. de Mendoza fail'd from Callao, the port of 
Lima, in the year 1596, with ſome ſhips 


to find out theſe iſlands of Salomon, whereof 
that above-mention*d was ſuppos'd to be one. 
After a long and tedious voyage he lighted 
upon an iſland of Blacks of New Guinea, near 
the line, on the ſouth ſide of it, where he, 
and many of his men dy'd; and his wife 
the lady Elizabeth Barreto return*d with on- 
ly one ſhip to Manila, the reſt being loſt 
in the vain ſearch after theſe rich iſlands. 
See more of this particular in the fragment of 
the iſlands of Salomon. 

D. Antony de Medina, about 30 years 
ſince, offer'd the king to go upon this diſ- 
covery, relying on the great experience he 
had learnt on thoſe ſeas. Orders being 
therefore ſent to the viceroy of Mexico, and 
governor of Manila, to ſend him command- 
er of the galeon that was to return from 
Acapulco to the Philippine iſlands, the vice- 
roy gave him that poſt ; but the new go- 
vernor of Manila, who was aboard the ga- 
leon, when they were far enough from New 
Spain, depriv*d him of the command, and 
put into it him that came from Manila. 
Medina highly reſenting this affront, as 
ſoon as he came to the iſlands, ſtole away 
in a ſmall boat to China, 1n order to go 
over from thence to Madrid, to make his 
complaint to the king ; but there being no 
news ever heard of him, 1t 1s ſuppos'd he 
was kilPd by pirates. 

Thurſday 4th, the wind coming about 
to north, and then to N. N. W. we faiPd 
E. for fear of running upon Rica de Plata, 
and found the lat. but 33 deg. 30 min. It 
was there very cold. The pilots ſaid the 
current there help'd the way of the gale- 
on. Friday 5th, the wind blew at eaſt, 
and we ſail'd north, and then N. and b 
E. the lat. 33 deg. 30 min. A ſtorm fi 
ing in the night, the galeon was let run at 
pleaſure. Satnrday 6th, the ſtorm increaſ- 
ing, the two top-maſts were lower*d, and 
we drove with the wind. Theſe are the u- 
ſual ſtorms obſerv'd to happen before and 
after the feaſt of St. Francts, perhaps by 
reaſon of the equinox. After noon the 
wind being S. E. we ſteer'd N. E. under a 
fore- ſail; but the wind blowing a mighty 
ſtorm again, we drove as before. Sunday 
7th, we ſtood N. and by W. the wind be- 
ing eaſt, with terrible waves breaking over 
the poop. Monday 8th, the wind being 
ſouth, we ſail'd N. E. and by E. leaving 
the imaginary iſland of Rica de Plata ſouth, 
in the Jat. of 34 deg. 20 min. Tueſday 
gth, the wind abating, and by degrees 
growing ſlack at S. E. we ſteer'd N. E. 
and by E. At night it blew harder. Wed- 
neſday roth, ſail'd E. N. E. with the fame 
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wind; the lat. 37 deg. 34 min. Thurſday 
11th, ſteer'd N. E. and by E. and after 
noon N. E. the wind coming to E. S. E. 
Friday 12th, ſtood N. E. and by E. and 
afterwards N. N. E. the wind blowing S. 
E. and E. S. E. To avoid running further 
to northward, the pilot tack'd about to 
ſouthward, the wind blowing hard at E. S. 
E. In this latitude we obſerv'd the ſky 
was always clouded, and a ſmall rain fell, 
which the Spaniards call Garuva. Satur— 
day 13th, betimes we tack'd about to N. 
E. the ſame S. E. wind continuing. The 
cold was very ſharp, but the Indians and 
Blacks born in hot countries were moſt ſen- 
ſible of it. Sunday 14th, by reaſon of the 
beating of the ſea, and breaking of the 
waves maſs could not be ſaid; at night we 
drove, the wind being contrary 3 and at 
mid-night ſail'd eaſt, the wind at N. N. 
E. But coming to N. E. on Monday 1 5th, 
we tack' d about to S. E. and before noon 
the wind coming to E. S. E. we were forc'd 
to tack again. The lat. upon obſervation 
36 deg. 30 min. for we made ſouthward. 
At night the wind chang*d. Tueſday 16th, 
the wind at E. S. E. we ſtood N. E. bu 

it coming about to eaſt, oblig*d us to ſteer 
N. N. E. and N. E. and by N. The lat. 
37 deg. 2 min. The rain which fell all 
theſe days wet many bales and cheſts of 
filk, and other goods of China to the great 
loſs of the owners. 

Wedneſday 17th, we were becalm'd, the 
lat. but 37 deg. At ſun-ſet the wind came 
up S. S. W. which made us ſteer eaſt, but 
the calm returning at mid-night we drove 
N. N. W. The fame wind coming up a- 
gain Thurſday 18th, we ſail'd eaſt, which 
was our courſe ; tho? to do it ſafely we were 
to keep in the lat of 36 deg. 42 min. which 
is the greateſt elevation ſhips uſe to take in 
this voyage. This they do, becauſe if they 
do not place rey? fo enough to the 
northward, before they meet the Senas, 
that is, the floating weeds before-mention- 
ed, being once to the leeward from the coaſt 
of cape Mirdo to California, it will be very 
hard afterwards to get to the northward. 
So it happen'd ſix years before to the pink 
that ſet out for New Spain, after the galeon 
St. Joſeph was caſt away; for having run 
up to 35 deg. of lat. and not keeping up 
to that ſame, it could never meet the Seuas 
or weeds by reaſon of its being fallen to lee- 
ward ; bd all the ſeamen had infallibly 
dy'd for want of meat and drink, had not 
providence provided they ſhould put into 


an unknown iſland in the lat. of 18 deg, Iſland di 
20 min. which being found on St. Sehaſti- cover 4 


an's day, had his name given it. Here they 
got water out of a little lake; and fleſh by 
illing abundance of birds, which the Spa- 


niards call Bobos, or fools (elſewhere 3 
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of) which they carry*d falted in earthen 
veſſels. This iſland was ſmall, plain, and 
full of pleaſant trees. After dinner the 
wind came to north, and we ſaiPd E. and 
by N. the lat. 36 deg. 30 min. Friday 
19th, we were becalm'd, the lat. 36 deg. 
19 min. the current driving us to ſouth- 
ward. The wind came up at S. W. and we 
ſteer d E. and by N. It blew hard at 
night; and the major Arambolo began his 
nine days devotion. Saturday 2gth, held 
the ſame courſe. A ſmall rain quelPd the 
wind. The lat. of 36 deg. 3o min. Sun- 
day 21ſt, we had a troubleſome calm, but 
at length the wind came up at S. W. and 
we ſteer'd E. and by N. the lat. 36 deg. 
37 min. the needle varying a point eaſt- 
ward, we ſtood eaſt to make the more 
way. Tho? this variation be ſometimes 
more, and ſometimes leſs, yet by it the 

lots know how far they are from land. 

he ſight of a dove rejoic'd all aboard, 
taking it as a good omen of the ſucceſs of 
a voyage, and gueſſing we might fee land 
in leſs than a month. They rag that 
dove might be drove by the wind from the 
iſland they call of D. Maria Laxara (becauſe 
in that latitude a Spaniſh woman fo call'd, 
coming from Manila, caſt her ſelf into the ſea) 
where there is ſuch abundance of them that 
they darken the air: yet they are not land 
doves, tho? like them in beak and feathers, 
but of the ſea, and have feet like ducks, 
This iſland is in the lat. of 31 deg. Monday 
22d, the wind continu'd to blow hard at 
S. W. as it had done the night before, fo 
we ſteer'd E. and by N. but at night it 
came to N. N. W. Tueſday 23d, before 
day the wind ſettled at N. blowing ſo hard, 
that the galeon made much way E. and by 
N. the lat. 36 deg. 16 min. 

There is no doubt but this voyage has 
always been dangerous and drea 5 In 
1575, the ſhip Efpiritu Santo, or the Holy 
Ghoſt,was caſt away at Catanduanes, through 
the ignorance of the pilot, who could ngt 
find out the Emboccadero, or mouth of the 
ſtreight. In 1596, the contrary winds 
drove the galeon St. Philip as far as Japan; 
where it was taken by way of repriſal with 
all the lading deſign'd for New Spain; 
which gave occaſion to the emperor Tayco- 
ſama, then reigning, to perſecute the chriſti- 
ans, wherein he proceeded fo far as to put 
to death F. Peter, a Recolet, who went thi- 
ther from Manila with the character of am- 
baſſador, the better to exerciſe the function 
of a miſſioner. In 1602, two other gale- 
ons were caſt away, and others after that. 
Nor is the difficulty and danger any leſs at 
preſent; though the 8 been us'd 
almoſt two ages; for many galeons are 
loft ; and others having ſpent their maſts, 
or drove by contrary winds return, when 
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they are half way over, after loſing many Gzmzti- | 


men at ſea, and the beſt but ill condition'd, L1. 
as happen'd to the galeon Santo Ciriſto not 1697. 
long ſince. WWW 

The wind continu'd to blow hard at 
north all night, and Wedneſday 24th, and 
put us on E. and by N. Abundance of 
pigeons were ſeen about the ſhip. The cap- 
tain becauſe of the ſharpneſs of the wea- 
ther caus'd fome wine of palm-tree to be 
diſtributed among the ſailors, to warm their 
ſtomachs. The lat. 35 deg. 45 min. The 
pump was play'd eight or ten times in 24 
hours, the ſhip made ſo much water, The 
wind from north came to N. N. E. which 
oblig'd the pilot to back the main-fail, 
keeping her va E. S. E. that ſhe might 
not fall away to the ſouthward. Thur/day 
25th, we continu'd the ſame method lying 
ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another, 
to rack the galeon the leſs; and found 
the lat. but 35 deg. 10 min. The wind 
blowing harder at night, the two top-maſts 
were ſtruck. A great ſhower of rain laid 
the wind, and calm'd the ſea; yet we lay 
by moſt part of the day, the rain continu- 
ing with thunder and lightning. Theſe 
were look*d upon as tokens of our bein 
near the continent, or at leaſt ſome iſland ; 
ſome being of opinion that thunder and 
lightning could not be produced, but from 
the fiery exhalations of the earch 3 and not 
from vapours riſing out of the water; as if 
in the air over the water, there might not 
be much nitre, ſulphur, and the like, to 
occaſion thunder and lightning. At night 
we ſteer'd N. and by E. the wind at E. 
and E. N. E. Three hours in the ſtormy 
night, that light the ſailors call Saxtelmo, 
appear*d on the round top, and was falu- 
ted by all the paſſengers as the fore-runner 
of fair weather. Saturday 27th, we ſteer'd 
firſt N. N. E. and then E. and by N. the 
wind at E. and E. S. E. with much rain. 
Sunday 28th, the thunder and rain conti- 
nu*d, and the two top- maſts being hoiſted 
again, we ſteer'd firſt E. and by N. and 
then E. N. E. and laſtly, N. E. the wind 
being at S. S. E. S. E. and E. S. E. the 
lat. 36 deg. 10 min. The wind grew more 
favourable at night, and fo we ſail'd E. N. 
E. to gain the latitude we had loſt againſt 
our wills. The ſky clearing on Monday 
29th, the ſun ſhin'd out bright to chear 
the hearts of the paſſengers, who had been 
ſo many days buried under dark fogs, and 
rains, : wind coming to S. W. we ſteer'q 
JJ 

The poor people ſtow'd in the cabbins Hardſhips 
of che galeon bound towards the Land of aboaid. 
Promiſe of New Spain, endure no leſs hard- 
ſhips than the children of Jae! did, when 
they went from Egypt towards Paleſtine, 
There is hunger, thirſt, ſickneſs, cold, = 
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ſides the terrible ſhocks from ſide to ſide, 


1697. caus'd by the furious beating of the waves. 


l may further ſay they endure all the pla 


N r 

God ſent upon Pharaoh to ſoften his hard 
heart; for if he was infected with leproſy, 
the galeon is never clear of an univerſal ra- 
ing itch, as an addition to all other miſeries. 

f the air then was fill'd with gnats; the 
ſhip ſwarms with little vermine, the Spa- 
niards call Gorgojos, bred in the biſket ; ſo 
ſwift that they in a ſhort time not only run 
over cabbins, beds, and the very diſhes 
the men eat on, but inſenſibly faſten upon 
the body. Inſtead of the locuſts, there are ſe- 
veral other ſorts of vermin of ſundry co- 
lours, that ſuck the blood. Abundance of 
flies fall into the diſhes of broth, in which 
there alſo ſwim worms of ſeveral ſorts. In 
ſhort, if Moſes miraculouſly converted his 
rod into a ſerpent; aboard the galeon a 
piece of fleſh, without any miracle, is con- 
verted into wood, and in the ſhape of a 
ſerpent. I had a good ſhare in the miſ- 
fortunes 3 for the boat-ſwain, with whom 
I had agreed for my diet, as he had fowls 
at his table the firſt days, ſo when we were 
out ot ſea he made me faſt after the Arme- 
nian manner, having baniſh*d from his ta- 
ble all wine, oil and vinegar ; dreſſing his 
fiſh with fair water and ſalt. Upon fleſh 
days he gave me Taſſajos Fritos, that is, 
ſteaks of beef, or buffalo, dry'd in the ſun, 
or wind, which are ſo hard that it is im- 
poſſible to eat them, without they are firſt 
well beaten, like ſtockfiſh ; nor is there a- 
ny digeſting them without the help of a 
purge. At dinner another piece of that 
lame ſticky fleſh was boil'd, without any 
other ſauce but its own hardneſs, and fair 
water. At laſt he depriv'd me of the ſa- 
tisfaction of gnawing a good biſket, be- 
cauſe he would ſpend no more of his own, 
but laid the king's allowance on the table ; 
in every mouthful whereof there went down 
abundance of maggots, and Gorgojos chew'd 
and bruis'd. On fiſh days the common 
diet was old rank fiſh boil'd in fair water 
and falt; at noon we had Mongos, ſome- 
thing like kidney beans, in which there 
were ſo many maggots, that they ſwam at 
top of the broth, and the quantity was fo 
great, that beſides the loathing they caus'd, 
I doubted whether the dinner was fiſh or 
fleſh. This bitter fare was ſweeten'd after 
dinner with a little water and ſugar ; yet 
the allowance was but a ſmall cocao ſhell 
full, which rather increas'd than quench'd 
drought, Providence reliev*d us for a 
month with the ſharks and Cachorretas the 
ſeamen caught, which, either boil'd or 
broiPd, were ſome comfort. Yet he is to 
be py who has another at his table ; for 
the tediouſneſs of the voyage is the cauſe of 


ſon; 


the galeon forty thouſand. 


all theſe hardſhips. *Tis certain, they that 
take this upon them, lay out thouſands of 
pieces of eight, in making the neceſſa 
roviſion of fleſh, fowl, fiſh, biſket, rice, 
weetmeats, chocolate, and other things ; 
and the quantity is ſo great, that during 
the whole voyage, they never fail of ſweet- 
meats at table, chocolate twice a day, of 
which laſt the ſailors and grummets make 
as great a conſumption, as the richeſt, 
Vet at laſt the tediouſneſs of the voy- 
age mak& an end of all; and the more, 
becauſe in a ſhort time all the proviſi- 
ons grew naught, except the ſweetmeats 


and chocolate, which are the only comfort 


of paſſengers. Abundance of poor ſailors 
fell ſick, being 'd to the continual 
rains, cold, and other hardſhips of the ſea- 
yet they were not allow'd to taſte 
of the good biſket, rice, fowls, Spaniſb 
bread, and ſweetmeats, pur into the cuſto- 
dy of the maſter by the king's order, to 
be diſtributed among the ſick ; for the ho- 
neſt maſter ſpent all at his own table. Not- 
withſtanding the dreadful ſufferings in this 
prodigious voyage, yet the deſire of gain 
prevails with many to venture through it, 
four, ſix, and ſome ten times. The very 
ſailors, though they for ſwear the voyage 
when out at ſea ; yet when they come to 
Acapulco, for the lucre of two hundred ſe- 
venty five pieces of eight, the king allows 
them for the return, never remember 

ſufferings ; like women after their labour. 


The whole pay is three hundred and fifty Profit of 
pieces of eight; but they have only ſeven- chis voy- 


ty five paid them at Cavite, when they are** 
bound for America ; for if they had half, 
very few would return to the Philippine 1- 
Nands for the reſt. The merchants, there 
is no doubt, get by this voyage, an hun- 
dred and fifty, or two hundred per cent. 
and factors have nine in the hundred, which 
in two or three hundred thouſand wry of 
eight amounts to money. And indeed it is 
a great ſatisfaction to return home in leſs 
than a year with ſeventeen or eightcen thou- 
ſand pieces of eight clear gains, beſides a 
man's own venture; a ſum that may make 
a man eaſie as long as he lives. Captain 
Emanuel Arguelles told me, that he with- 
out having any employment, ſhould clear 
to himſelf that voyage by commiſſions 
twenty five or thirty thouſand pieces of 
eight. It was reckon'd the 1 would 
make twenty thouſand pieces of eight; his 
mates nine thouſand each. The captain of 
The maſter, 
his mate, and boatſwain, who may put 
aboard ſeveral bales of goods, may make 
themſelves rich in one voyage. He that 
borrows money at fifty per cent. may get as 
much more, without ſtanding to the ha- 
zard of loſſes. Theſe extraordinary gains 


induce 
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induce many to expoſe themſelves to ſo 
many dangers and miſeries. For my own 
part, theſe or greater hopes ſhall not pre- 
vail with me to undertake the voyage a- 
gain, which 1s enough to deſtroy a man, 
or make him unfit for any thing as long as 
he lives. I have made this digreſſion to 
ſhew the reader through what thorns men 
muſt venture to come at the ſo much covet- 
ed roſes of riches. The Spaniards, and o- 
ther geographers, have given this the name 
of the Pacifick Sea, as may be ſeen in the 
maps; but it does not ſute with its tempeſ- 
tuous and dreadful motion, for which it 
ought rather to be call'd the Reſtleſs. But 
the truth is, the Spaniards gave it this fine 
name in ſailing from Acapulco to the Phi- 
lippine iſlands, which is perform'd very ea- 
ſily in three months, without any boiſter- 
ous motion in the ſea, and always before 
the wind, as was ſaid before. 

Tueſday 3oth, the wind blowing hard at 
S. W. we ſteer'd E. and by N. but after- 
wards the wind came about to the weſt ſtor- 
my, the lat. 36 deg. 40 min. and we 
ſteer'd E. N. E. it being requiſite to get 
more to the northward. That night the 
waves beat ſo violently that ten men were 
fain to ſtand to the helm. Wedneſday 3 iſt, 
the day broke with the wind at N. W. 
which made us ſteer E. and by N. A 
piece of wood being ſeen on the ſea about 
eight ſpans long, and wrought, it was 
look*d upon as a token of being near land ; 
but it might as well be the ſign of a wreck. 
No obſervation was taken. 

The month of Oclober ending with ſo 
many hardſhips, the ſky appear*d ſerene, 
and the ſea calm on Thurſday the 1ſt of 
November. At night the wind was N. W. 
and came to W. we ſteer'd E. N. E. the 
lat. 37 deg. 18 min. All the night the 
wind blew hard at N. W. and ſo continu'd 
Friday 2d, without any alteration, and we 
held on our courſe E. N. E. the lat. 37 
deg. 10 min. and therefore perceiving we 
fell off to ſouthward, by reaſon of the cur- 
rents, we ſtood N. E. and E. Satur- 


b 
day 3d, the wind turn'd to N. N. W. and 


therefore we ſteer'd E. N. E. We ſaw an- 
other piece of wood, but not wrought, 


which confirm'd the hopes of our being 


near land ; notwithſtanding the pilots, be- 


ing deceivd by the currents which ran E. 


reckon'd themſelves above an hundred 
leagues further off. The wind at night 
coming up again at N. W. we faiPd N. E. 
and by E. afterward#it chang'd to N. N. 
E. and we ſtood E. Sunday 4th, the wind 
being more favourable ſteer'd, E. N. E. 
the lat. 37 deg. 14 min. Monday g th, 
wind at N. W. courſe N. E. and by E. lat. 
39 deg. 2 min. Afterwards we ſtood E. 
and the wind coming ſcant at night we 
Vol. IV. 
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E. S. E. the wind being at N. N. E. we 
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found we were fallen to ſouthward, the lat. 1697. 
being 36 deg. 40 min. nor could it be 0- Sy WI 


therwiſe as long as that wind continu'd. At 
night the wind N. N. E. faild E. Wed- 
neſday 7th, the wind coming to N. E. we 
ſtood E. S. E. the lat. 36 deg. 10 min. At 
night we tack'd about to N. N. W. to a- 
void falling off any more to ſouthward. 
Thurſday 8th, held the ſame courſe, the 
lat. 36 deg. 13 min. The moon was ec- 
lips'd at night, but could not be ſeen by 
reaſon of the clouds. Friday gth, in the 
morning the wind N. N. E. and therefore 
we ſteer'd N. W. and by W. lat. 36 deg. 
17m. Saturday 10th, the ſame wind con- 
tinu'd, lat. 36 deg. 40 min. Sunday 11th, 
the wind at eaſt, we ſtood N. N. E. lat. 
37 deg. 25 min. Monday 12th, wind E. 
S. E. ſail'd N. E. and then E. N. E. lat. 
38 deg. Tueſday 13th, the wind S. ſail'd 
E. and by N. The cold began to nip, 
and the few proviſions there were left 
corrupted. They were therefore us'd very 
ſparingly, and in the beſt meſſes; they gave 
a diſh of chocolate in the morning be- 
times, ſome other ſmall matter two hours 
before noon, and the dinner late. In the 
evening they gave another diſh of chocolate, 
and later ſome ſweetmeats without any ſup- 
per. The wind vcer'd quite round the 
compaſs, Wedneſday 14th, the S. W. wind 
put us on a great rate, but in the evening 
it came to weſt, We ſaw a large branch 
of a tree with ſmall boughs brought by the 
current from the continent. No obſervati- 
on could be taken. Thurſday 15th, we 
made good way E. and by N. the wind 
continuing at W. but afterwards came to 
N. W. the latitude by obſervation 393 
and we ſtood N. E. and by E. to get more 
to northward, for fear the wind ſhould 
come to N. E. Abundance of Tonians, 
or tunny fiſhes were ſeen about the galeon, 
which they ſay do not go far from land. 
After mid - night the wind came again to S. 
and S. E. which continu'd all Friday 16th, 
and at night chang'd to W. S. W. our 
courſe was E. N. E. No obſervation could 
be taken. At night the wind at ſouth. 
Saturday 17th, it blew hard at S. W. 
The Indians born at Manila, where they 
are alwa 


E. N. E. but only under a fore: ſail, becauſe 


it blew a ſtorm. The ſame weather laſted 
Sunday ſo furious, that there was no ſaying 
an 


maſs. The wind afterwards falling, 


coming again to N. W. we held on our 
courſe E. N. E. rhe lat. 39 degrees 20 
e again 


min. In the evening the wind came 
to S. W. and laſted part of Monday 19th, 
then changing to W. but blowing hard 

6 D | we 


in a ſweat, could not endure the 
cold of this climate. We held on our courſe 
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we would no more but a 2 5 
ail; the lat. 39 deg. 38 min. fo that 
tho pilots thinking cap, oft no occafion to 
in more to northward, we ſtood E. and 

y N. and the rather, becauſe at night the 
wind came to N. W. At fun-ſet about 
fifty ducks flew over our prow, which made 
us conchide we were near land. Tueſday 
20th, ſteer'd eaft, which was our proper 
courſe. That day the north wind blew 
the coldeſt we had yet felt, and it hail'd for 
half an hour, which I had never ſeen ſince 
I left Europe. This made the Blacks aboard 
creep into the very hen-coops 3 and thoſe 
that got under the deck could not be got 
out at night to do their buſineſs, if they 
had beaten em never ſo much; ſo that 
they porfon'd the place where they lay, and 
in the morning all was full of complaints 
of the ſeamen. The lat. was found to be 
39 deg. 20 min. having loſt 18 min. of 
elevation. Afterwards the head pilot and 
his two mates declar'd how much they had 
been miſtaken : The firſt reckon'd we were 


_ ninety leagues from land, the other ſeven- 


ty, and the other ſixty under cape Mends- 
cino. The north wind continued cold, with 
hail, and we held our courſe eaſt. Vedneſ- 
day 21ſt, being the laſt day, within which 
1 had laid a wager that we ſhould ſee land; 
none being ſeen, I loſt a pair of gold but- 
tons with emeralds in em; the lat. 38 deg. 
45 min. At night the wind came to weſt, 
ſomewhat ſtormy, and grew ſtill more boi- 
ſerous till four of the clock; after which 
we ſaw the light they call Santelmo, on the 
main, and = which was ſalu- 
ted by all, as a good omen. The ſhip 
roul'd much all night, and the wind com- 
ing to N. W. we ſail'd E. and by N. 
Thurſday 22d, we ſtood the ſame courſe, 
the wind at N. N. E. lat. 38 deg. 3 min. 
Finding we fell away to ſouthward, by rea- 
ſon of the current, which ran S. E. we 
back'd our main-ſail. A great ſtorm of 
hail fell, and the wind blew hard in the 
night at north, ſwelling the ſea, which made 
us beat furiouſly. 

Friday 23d, the wind N. N. W. with 
hail and rain. The galeon lay with the 
fails back'd, very much toſs'd; the lat. 
37 min. leſs than the day before, the 
wind and current driving us to ſouth- 
ward; ſo our latitude was 37 degrees 26 
min. The pilot, perceiving he fell off 
from the land by loſing latitude, ſtood 
his courſe N. E. and by E. the wind 
being N. N. W. Saturday 24th, in the 
morning the wind N. W. faiPd N. E. and 
at night with a gale at W. S. W. ſtood 
E. N. E. This day we ſaw another large 
piece of a tree in the ſea. At night it blew 
a ſtorm at W. with a rowling ſea, and we 
ſaw Santelmo on the round a third time. 


Sunday 25th, held the ſame courſe, but be- 
gan to be out of hopes of ſeeing the Senas, 
or weeds, tho? we were run as many leagues 
as the pilots had calculated would bring us 
near land. A violent wind with hail beat 
the ſhip, but at the ſame time drove it on 
a great rate. The wind till riſing, after 
noon we ſteer*d N. E. and by E. to diſco- 
ver land, or the Senas or weeds. At night 
we ran E. N. E. and E. S. E. the pilot al- 
tering his courſe as the wind chang*d. The 
ſtorm laſted all night, the ſea running fo 
high, and beating with ſuch fury, that 
twelve men could hardly manage the helm. 
At midnight the light Sanlelmo appear'd 
the fourth time above the : but 
the ſtorm continued at weſt. Monday 26th, 
held on our courſe E. and E. N. E. with a 
boiſterous ſea, but made much way ; the 
lat, 37 degr. 15 min. Tueſday 27th, the 
_T of the ſtorm began to abate, after it 
had toil'd us for three days, tho* we ran 
before the wind, which now coming to 
S. W. we ſtood E. the lat. 37 deg. 45 min. 
At on, a there blew a ſtorm, which oblig'd 
the pilot to back his main-fail, tho' the 
wind was fair. Jedneſday 28th, the wind 
blowing furiouſly at S. W. we ran E. and 
by S. the lat. 37 deg. 20 min. For fear of 
being aſhore, we lay by all night. Thur/- 
day 29th, the wind continued in the ſame 
lace, but not ſo violent, with much rain. 
he wind came to N. W. and then to S. W. 
ſo we ran to E. Friday 3oth, we held the 
ſame courſe, the lat. 37 deg. 16 min. but 
the wind at night coming to S. W. we 
ſteer*d E. and by N. with much rain. 
Saturday the iſt of December, we held 
the ſame courſe, the wind at firſt being S. 
and afterwards S. W. That day a failor 


dy'd, and was preſently thrown overboard, 


being the firſt we loſt, notwithſtanding all 
our ſufferings. There was no other diſtem- 
per among us but a raging itch, caus'd by 
the ſalt meat. Sunday 2d, ſteer d upon the 
ſame point, the wind at S. and afterwards 
at 8. W. Monday 3d, the lat. 38 deg. we 
ſtood E. and then S. E. the wind at W. 
This day we ſaw other ſigns of land, which 
was ſtill diſtant from us, tho' we made 
much way. It rejoic'd all aboard to ſee a 
very long weed, with a root like an onion, 
which they ſaid had been pull'd up from 
the mouth of ſome river, by the ee of 
the ſea, Hereupon the ſallors (according 
to cuſtom having power ſo to do) took the 
bell and carried it to the prow; and the 
Judges they choſe of their court ( call'd in 
jeſt the court of Senas, or of Signs) made 
proclamation to try the officers of the ſhip. 
Te Deum was ſung, and all perſons congra- 
tulated one another with the ſound of drums 
and trumpets, as if we had been in our 
part, whereas we were then ſeven hundred 


leagues 
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cing was caus'd by that long and dreadful 
voyage of above three thouſand leagues; 
which makes them think themſelves in the 
port when they have ſeven hundred leagues 


to it. The ſailor who firſt ſaw the weed 
had a chain of gold given him by the cap- 
tain, and at leaſt fifty pieces of eight by 
the paſſengers, and others. It now ap- 
pear*d that the pilots had miſtaken above 
two hundred leagues in their accounts. 
That night we were becalm'd, and upon 
Tueſday morning it blew gently at ſouth, 
which made us ſtand eaſt, Maſs was ſung 
in thankſgiving, and indeed *rwas a great 
mercy that the wind had for _ days 
blown hard right a-ſtern of us; for the 
pilots had not manag'd it ſo well, lying up- 
on the tack. between north and ſouth, with- 
out advancing, on our way. That day we 
ſaw a fiſh the Spaniards call Lobillo, with a 
head and ears like a dog, and a tail like 
that they paint the mermaids with ; and 
with it another weed like a ſugar-cane, 
with a large root. Theſe being both ſigns 
of land, we alter'd our courfe from E. to 
S. E. and by E. and thus fell off from the 
land to make it more to ſouthward, as is 
generally practis'd when they meet the Se- 
nas, or weeds. At night the S. W. blew 
harder. By reaſon of the great rain that 
fell, the judges put off holding their court 
till Wedneſday the 5th, but the bad weather 
would not allow of it then. We fteer'd 
E. S. E. becauſe the wind was come to S. 
S. E. Abundance of Lobillas were ſeen, as 
alſo of the weeds before mention'd, call'd 
Porras, with freſh roots ſeveral ſpans in 
length. The wind coming up contrary at 
night, we hay by. 

Thurſday 6th, we ſteer'd S. E. and by E. 
the wind S. S. W. which afterwards came to 
W. S. W. the rain and dull weather con- 
tinuing, and a boiſterous ſea. At night, 
the wind being contrary, we lay by. Fri- 
day 7th, in the morning died another ſick 
man, who was thrown overboard. About 
_ ſail'd S. E. any S. E. and by E. 

wind being S. S. W. A canopy being 
ſet up for = ſailors „ or 
ſigns, after dinner the two Oyderes or judges, 
and the preſident, took their ſeats, being 
clad after a ridiculous manner. They be- 
gan with the captain of the galeon, chief 
pilot, under-pilot, maſter, mate, and other 
officers of the ſhip 3 and after them pro- 
ceeded to the trial of the paſſengers. The 
clerk: read every man's indictment, and 
then the judges paſs'd ſentence of death, 
which was immediately bought off with 
money, chocolate, fugar, biſcuit, fleſh, 
Iweetmeats, wine, and the like. The beſt 
of it was, that he who did not pay imme- 
diately, or give good ſecurity, was laid on 
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leagues from it. This unſeaſonable rejoi- 
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with a rope's end, at the leaſt ſign given Gzmet.- 


by the preſident-tarpaulin. I was told, a 
3 was once kill'd aboard a galeon, 
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y keel-haling him; for no words or au 


thority can check or perſuade a whole ſhip's 
crew. I did not eſcape being try'd, it be- 
ing laid to my charge, that I eat roo much 
of the fiſh they call Cachorretas. The ſport 
laſted till night, and then all the fines were 
divided among the ſailors and grummets, 
according to cuſtom. The lat. this day was 
found to be 37 deg. 50 min. 

Saturday 8th, the wind being at W. we 
ſail'd S. E. and then the wind growing 
ſcant, we ſteer'd E. S. E. At night we lay 
by, the wind being contrary. Sunday gth, 
the wind blowing very hard at S. W. we 
ſteer'd S. E. the lat. was 37 deg. 38 min. 
That night we held on our courſe S. S. E. 
for fear of land, becauſe there had been 
ſeen ſome ſnakes in the ſea, brought out of 
the rivers by the tide. Monday 10th, 
ſteer'd S. E. with the wind at W. the lat. 
37 deg. 10 min. for the fails being bad, 
the _ made little way. All that night 
we lay by; as alſo Tueſday 11th, the wind 

ing contrary. Here our mizen-fail was 
put up, which had been taken down at the 
Emboccadero, or mouth of the chanel among 
the Philippine iſlands. We did not make 
any way till Wedneſday 12th, when we ſtood 
E. S. S. and E. and by S. to diſcover land. 
The anchors were alſo taken up which had 
ſome months been buried in the hold; the 
lat. was 37 deg. This day one of thoſe 
weeds call'd Borras was taken up, 25 ſpans 
long, as thick as a man's arm towards the 
root, and as ſmall as a finger at the other 
end. *Twas hollow within, like an onion 
run to ſeed, the root, as has been faid, re- 
ſembling it at the ſmalleſt end: from the 
thick part there grew out leaves, after 
the manner of ſea-graſs, two fingers broad, 
and about ſix ſpans in lengrh, all equally 
long, and of a yellowiſh colour. Some 
queſtion*d whether the thick or the thin 
end were the root ; for, not conſidering the 
nature of weeds that grow in the water, 
they could not perſuade themſelves that the 
thick part, being the top of the plant, could 
bear up, notwithſtanding they ſaw the fhells 
of fiſhes ſticking to the ſmall end ; for this 
plant grows on the rocks under water. In- 
deed tis the largeſt that ever I have ſeen 
in ſo many countries I have travel'd. 1 
tafted, and found it not unſavoury; and 


ſome failors put it into vinegar to eat ir. 


At night, inſtead of gaining, we loſt 


ground, the ſhip's. head lying weſt for fear 
of land. Thurſday r3th, "oy again ſterr d 
8. E. and by E. with a S. W. wind, all the 
anchors. being ready, to make uſe of em 
in time of need. After noon the wind came 
to N. N. W. and therefore we ran that 

night 
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GEMEI- night S. E. Friday 14th, holding the ſame 
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courſe with the ſame northerly wind, we 

diſcover'd to the eaſtward, in the lat. of 
36 deg. the iſland of St. Catherine, twelve 

leagues diſtant from the continent, and a 

little beyond the bay of Togue. Here are 

five ſmall iſlands, and St. Catherine's 1s the 

largeſt, and inhabited by ſavage Indians, 

Any min may gueſs what a Joyful ſight 
this was to us, after having ſeen nothing 
for ſo many months but ſky and water, 
the latit. was found to be 36 deg. 4 min. 
Towards evening we perceiv'd the aforeſaid 
iſland of St. Catherine was longiſh, we ha- 
ving faild along one fide of it. Saturday 
15th, we again ſaw land, ſteering S. E. and 
by S. on a calm ſea, as tis always obſerv'd 
to be near the coaſt. 'The wind coming 
to N. W. blew harder, we being in the 
lat. of 35 deg. 11 min. This day the few 
cannon the ſhip had were taken out of the 
hold, to be placed on their carriages 3 as 
alſo the pieces to make the new boat, in- 
ſtead of that we turn'd adrift, A fair ſtiff 
gale continuing at night N. W. we ſail'd 
ſouth-eaſt and by ſouth, and ſo continued 
all Sunday. Every body began to take 
heart, with the hopes of being ſpeedily de- 
liver*d from ſo many ſufferings, and parti- 
cularly from ſtinking proviſions, which be- 
gan to breed diſeaſes 3 the lat. upon ob- 
ſervation was found to be 33 deg. 49 min. 
Monday 17th, we ſteer'd the ſame courſe, 
with the wind at weſt; the lat. 32 degrees 
27 min, About night, one of the pilot's 
two mates died, when, by reaſon of his 
robuſt conſtitution, he leaſt expected death, 
ſo that with much difficulty he was perſua- 
ded to make his confeſſion, but a few hours 
before he expir d. 

Tueſday 18th, all the maſſes having been 
faid for the dead man, and other rites per- 
form'd, he was thrown into the fea, with 
an earthen veſſel ty'd to his feet. We 
ſail'd S. E. with a N. W. wind; the lat. 
31 deg. 10 min. The fame day another 
failor died, the ſame wind continuing. 
Wedneſday 19th, we held on the fame 
courſe, and they work*d at the boat, the 
ſtilneſs of the ſea giving way to it. This 
night died the ſecond captain of the galeon, 
whom the Spaniards call Capitan de mar y 
guerra, the chief commander being call'd 
by the great name of General; he died of 
the diſeaſe, call'd Berben. Tho' there be 
no ſoldiers aboard the galeon, yet the go- 
vernor of Manila, beſides the commander 
in chief, call'd General, as I faid before, 

appoints a major, a captain, and a royal. 
enſign 3 who have theſe titles without any 

command at all. When the galeon re- 

turns to Manila, it carries 250 or 300 ſol- 

diers, under fifteen or ſixteen captains, who 


buy thoſe commiſſions for the honour; but 
as ſoon as they come to Manila, are re- 
form'd, as the Neapolitans are ſerv'd when 


they go to Flanders or Milan. There are Two Di- 
two dangerous diſeaſes in this voyage, more caſes, 


eſpecially as they draw near the coaſt of 
America ; one 1s the aforeſaid Berben, which 
{wells the body, and makes the patient 
die talking: The other is call'd the Dutch 
diſeaſe, which makes all the mouth fore, 


putrifies the gums, and makes the teeth 


drop out: The beſt remedy againſt ir, is 
going aſhore. This is no other but the 
ſea ſcurvy. The ſame wind continued 
Thurſday 201, and we ſteer'd S. F. and 
by E. fo that by break of day we found 
our ſelves oppoſite to the iſland ee 
ten leagues diſtant from the continent, 1nd 
coaſt cloſe under it. The length of it is 
about eleven ]-agues, and the breadrh four, 
and in ſome places fix, but 'tis naked of 
trees, and unpeopled. Then we left the 
iſland of Canals on our right hand, to 
weſtward, which the galeons generally 
make, becauſe *tis far from the continent. 
After ſaying five maſſes for the dead cap- 
tain, he was caſt into the ſea : The lati- 
tude was found to be 29 degrees 9 minutes, 
and we ſteer'd S. E. and by S. Next we 
diſcover'd the iſland Cerros, 17 leagues di- 
ſtant from the continent, *Tis 36 leagues 
in compaſs, and two high promontories at 
its extremities make it reſemble a ſaddle, 
At night we alter*d our courſe, for fear of 
being foul on the iſland ; yet we perceiv'd 
in the dark we were very near it, which 
put us into ſome fear, ſo we tack*d about 
to weſt and by north, ſtanding almoſt back, 
Friday 2 1iſt, we found our ſelves oppoſite to 
the ſame iſland, and the wind blowing at 


north, we ſteer'd S. E. we found we had 


but 28 degees of lat, The fame wind 
held all night; and on Saturday 22d, in 
the morning, the wind at N, N, W, we 
ſail'd S. E. the lat. 26 deg. 35 min. Sun- 
day 23d, held the ſame courſe, with the 
ſame wind, the lat. 25 deg. 19 min. and 
then we ſteer' d S. E. and by S. Monday 
24th, the wind being N. W. (which 1s 
frequent thoſe months on that coaſt) we 
ſail'd S. E. to make the land, which lies 
N. W. and S. E. from Acapulco, to cape 
Mendocino. The ſame day proclamation 
was made by beat of drum, to diſcover 
all goods that were out of the hold, for 
them to pay the king's duties for the ga- 
leon. Tueſday 25th, five maſſes were ſaid 
after midnight, in honour of the nativity 
of our Lord. We till ſteer'd E. S. E. to 
diſcover land; the lat. 23 deg. 56 min. 
Having fired ten cannon, and ſettled *em 
in their places, all perſons had muſquets 
given *em, to defend themſelves againſt ene- 
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mies, that are often met on the coaſt of 
California. At ſun- ſet we diſcover'd land, 
but coded gory diſtance, ſo that we held on 
our courſe at night, with the ſame N. W. 
wind. The ſame we did on Wedneſday 
26th, coaſting along a high country, op- 
polite to cape St. Luke, the current drivin 
us on towards Acapulco. This day we paſs* 
out of the Temperate into the Torrid Zone, 
for upon obſervation, we found 23 deg. 23 
min. lat. and conſequently we began to feel 
the heat. All night the wind ſhifted, till 
it forced us to ſteer N. E. and after that it 
fell altogether. Thurſday 27th, the wind 
being W. we ſteer'd S. S. E. becauſe we 
diſcover'd a high land near on the eaſt ſide, 
beyond cage St. Luke ; the lat. 23 deg. 
10 min. Friday 28th, about break of day 
we found our ſelves directly oppoſite to cape 
St. Luke, which may be calPd a bald pro- 
montory, becauſe there is no ſign of any 
trees on it. The lat. of it, is 22 deg. 35 
min. and there 1s a ſmall iſland cloſe to the 
point. 

In the year 1595 the galeon St. Auguſ- 
tin, which was caſt away in the port de los 
Reyes, was ſent to diſcover this land, as 
yet unknown. In 1602, the count de Mon- 
terey, who then govern'd New Spain, by 
his majeſty's command ſent thither Sebaſti- 
an Biſcaino, with two ſhips and a tender. 
He fail'd from the port of Acapulco, and 
having diſcover'd all the coaſt, as far as 
cape Mendocino, and the neighbouring i- 
lands, made a ſea chart of the whole. This 
chart I ſaw, with the journal belonging to it, 
for one of the pilots mates had it; and 
there I read, that he had talk'd with ſa- 
vage Indians, in ſeveral places, and found 
them well temper'd, loving, and ſome of 
them inclinable to entertain friendſhip with 
the Spaniards ; which made them invite 
the people aboard the ſhips to their huts, 
about port Monterey, in the lat. of 37 deg. 
That he found the ſame inclination in the 
inhabitants of the ſmall iſlands on the 
coaſt ; but that the Spaniards muſt be upon 
their guard againſt the Indians of the bay 
of St. Quintin, in the lat. of 32 deg. and 
againſt thoſe who live along the ſhore, in 
the lat. of 27 deg. becauſe they are war- 
like and faithleſs. The religious man who 
writes this account, ſays, the aforemention'd 
port of Monterey has water enough; and 
that about it there is timber to build ſhips, 
and for other uſes ; that there is plenty of 
game on the neighbouring mountains, that 
1s, bears, deer, and other beaſts, and of 
wild foul in the plain, as alſo of ducks in 
the lakes ; that ſix leagues N. W. of the 
port, there is a rapid river, which has at 
leaſt ſeven fathom water, and another like 
it in the lat of 41 deg. whoſe current is fo 


ſtrong, that they could not get up it with all 
Vor. IV. 
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their fails aboard. He alſd reckons the a- CRM Ei- 


foremention'd port de los Reyes, where the 


galeon St. Auguſtin was loſt, a good one; 1697. 
that of D. Gaſper in the lat. of 38, and 0- WWW 


thers that have waters enough; giving an 
account of their depth or ſhallowneſs. He 


gives other particulars, which not 1 


to our journal, but to the pilots of thoſe 
parts, I ſhall forbear to ſet down. I ſhall 
only obſerve, what I think moſt ſtrange, 
which is, that in thoſe ſame ports, there is 
ſuch abundance of good fiſh (beſides the 
whales out at ſea) that with a hook, in a day, 
a good veſſel might be ſtor'd, or almoſt 
loaded, The inhabitants of thoſe parts 
uſe canoos, or boats, like thoſe of the Ma- 
rian iſlands, as well for pearl as for other 
fiſhing. Thoſe that inhabit along the coaſt 
of that ſtreight, which ſeparates California 
from the continent, uſe boats made of ſmall 
pieces of wood bound together, call'd by 
the Spaniards Balſas, that is, floats. They 
are ſafe on them, being excellent ſwim- 
mers; nor do they value half their E 
being in the water, becauſe they go naked, 
covering only their privities with barks of 
trees, and therefore are not afraid of wet- 
ting their cloaths. Aſhore they lye, where 
night overtakes them. In winter they warm 
the ground with fire, and putting away the 
coals, lie down in the hot aſhes. They 
have ſeveral languages; and among them 
ſome are mortal enemies, on account of 
their ſavage juriſdiction. Their weapons 
are long ſpears, with the points of wood 
hardened at the fire; and arrows headed 
with flint. They eat raw fiſh, and ex- 
change pearls, in which all that coaſt a- 
bounds, and the more becauſe the fiſhery is 
forbid the Spaniards, and conquer'd Indi- 
ans, for knives and other trifles, having no 
knowledge of money. The author of the 
aforeſaid account ſays nothing of the religion 
of theſe people, or of the product of the 
earth, as things not belonging to the pro- 
feflion of a ſailor. But we are told they 
are idolaters, like all the reſt, and that they 
live upon what they kill, upon roots, herbs, 
and Indian figs, call'd Pitaxayas, or Tu- 
nas, whereof there is great plenty in the 
country. Theſe ſhips ſpent ſome months 
in their voyage to cape Mendocino (lying in 
the lat. of 41 deg. 20 min. whoſe top is 
bare of trees, and always cover'd with 
ſow) where many of his men dy'd, and 
the reſt came away ſick, being pierced by 
the violent cold. Thus they were forced to 
turn back from the aforeſaid cape, thoꝰ they 
ſaw another at ſome diſtance, which they 
call'd Cabo Blanco, or White Cape, ſet down 
in the maps, in the lat. of 43 deg. In the 
year 1684 the marqueſs de la Laguna, or of 
the lake, governing New Spain, with the 
general applauſe of all men, two y ena 
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GemMEL- ſhips with a tender were ſent thither, with 


LI, 
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ſeveral miſſioners aboard, to draw thoſe peo- 
ple out of the darkneſs of idolatry. They 


K kept within cape St. Luke in the Jat. of 22 


deg. and entering the ſtreight between it 
and the continent run up a hundred and 
eighty two leagues to 29 deg. of lat. where 
finding the ſtreight but ſeven leagues over, 
they turn'd back for fear of the flats and cur- 
rents, which ran very ſtrong in that narrow. 
From the violence of theſe currents they 
concluded that the ſtreight has a communi- 
cation with the north ſea, and that Califor- 
nia is an iſland. But on the other ſide the 
flats, the want of water, and narrowneſs of 
the channel, ſhew there is no paſſage much 
further, and that California is part of the 
continent. They add, That this continent 
borders upon Great Tartary ; and the Fe- 
ſuits of Peking, Macao, and Canton, told 
me, That whilſt F. Martin Martinez was 
miſſioner at Peking, a chriſtian woman of 
Mexico was brought thither a ſlave, who 
going to him to confeſſion, and being ask'd 
ow ſhe came to be a ſlave, faid ſhe had 
been made a ſlave in her infancy in Mexico, 
and that ſhe was carry'd thence by land into 
the Great Tartary, and laſtly into China : 
Moreover, that in ſo long a journey ſhe had 
been carry'd in a boat, but that only to 
croſs over ſome ſtreight, at fartheſt, not above 
two days fail over. This is ſuppos'd to be 
the ſtreight of Aynan; through which ſome 
will fay a Dutch ſhip ſail'd out of the ſouth 
into the north ſea. The ſhips returning an- 
chor'd in the bay, and port of St. Bar- 
naby, where having built ſome huts on the 
ſhore, the poor Indians came to them ra- 
ther to ſatisfy their corporal hunger, than 
to cure the diſtemper of their ſouls. They 
devour'd all the Spaniards gave them; but 
refus*d cloaths to cover their nakedneſs. A- 
board our galeon was a religious man of the 
order of St. John de Dios, who had been 
aboard one of thoſe ſhips. He told me, 
the king's deſign had no ſucceſs, becauſe 
the commadore ſpent five days to no pur- 
uu at the aforeſaid cape, but to his own 
nefit, exchanging trifles with thoſe wretch- 
es for good pearls ; that the Indians brought 
no other proviſions, but fiſh, which they 
eat raw, roots, and herbs. That before he 
went off, the commadore, to revenge the 
death of a grummet kill'd by thoſe barba- 
rians, loaded a cannon with partridge-ſhot, 
and when thoſe wretches came to gather up 
the ſcraps the Spaniards had left, he fir'd it 
upon them, killing two, and wounding ſe- 
ral others. So that it is not to be queſti- 
on*d, that if any other European ſhould re- 
fort to thoſe parts, they would be ill re- 
ceiv'd. 
We ſteer'd next S. E. before a ſmall gale 
at N. W. to croſs over the ſtreight of Cali 


forma. Saturday 29th, we ſteer'd S. E. 
and by E. with the wind at N. W. and 
loſt ſight of land; the lat. 21 deg. 32 
min. Then we ſtood E. S. E. and made 
good way, at night the wind blowing hard 
at north. Sunday goth, the wind was quite 
laid, and afterwards blew gently at N. N. 
E. the lat. 20 degrees 45 min. Finding 
that the current had carry'd the ſhip too far 
from land driving it to ſouthward, we ſtood 
E. S. E. with but little wind. For this 
reaſon on Monday 31ſt, we did not come 
upon the three little iſlands call'd Las re; 
Marias, that is, the three Maries, as was 
expected, our galeon being forty leagues 
from cape St. Luke, and twenty from cape 
Corrientes, which make the mouth of the 
ſtreight of California. The three aforeſaid 
iſlands are ten leagues from the mouth of the 
ſtreight bearing N. E. and S. W. from it. 
They have good trees and water, abundance 
of game, and ſalt-pits; for which reaſon 
the Engliſh and French pirates, who have 
paſs'd through the ſtreight of Magellan to 
rob upon the ſouth ſea, have ſometimes 


winter d there. We found the lat. 20 deg. 


24 min. Atnight there was bur little wind. 
Tueſday the firſt day of January, and of 
the new year 1698, we were again becalm- 
ed, and there appear'd e uk of Lo- 
billos about the ſhip turning up their tails 
and paws like jugglers dogs. We took five 
good tortoiſes, whoſe fleſh was exactly like 
beef; but not ſo ſavory as ours in Europe; 
the lat. was 20 deg. 11 min. The calm 
held all night. Wedneſday 2d, putting our 
Parao, or little boat, into the water, we took 
ſeven tortoiſes that lay floating aſleep; and 
ſome ſharks and dorees were ſtruck with a 
harping iron; the lat. 20 deg. 5 min. 
Abour evening a ſmall gale blew at N. W. 
and at night drew to northward. Thus 
holding on our courſe on Thurſday 3d, we 
diſcover'd the land of New Spain, a great 
way beyond cape Corrientes. All the ſea- 
coaſt along here is inhabited by peaceable 
Indians from 20 deg. 55 min. We could 
not get near the land becauſe the current 
beat us off; and for fear of certain flats 
which lie oppoſite to cape Corrientes. Upon 
an obſervation we found by three minutes 
leſs latitude than the day before, and this 
becauſe we had ſteer*d all day and night, 
and then E. and by S. Then we ſtood E. 
S. E. to draw near land, and ſet aſhore the 
meſſenger who is to carry the letters to 
Mexico, We coaſted along the ſaid cape 
at a great diſtance, where begins a ridge 
of vaſt high mountains, call'd Sametla. At 
night the little wind there was fell, and 
Friday 4th, we found we had made very 
little way E. S. E. The N. W. wind, 
which the Spaniards call Virazon, blowing 
again, we advanced gently all that day, not 
very 
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very far from the mountains (which they 
ſay are rich in gold and ſilver mines) ſeeing 
ſeveral ſmall ſnakes of various colours ſwim 
by the galeon, which were brought by the 
current ont of rivers. Before ſun-ſet ſeveral 
muſk-rs were fir'd to give notice to the ga- 
liot, which is uſually ſent about that time 

from Acapulco to meet the galeon, or to 

have ſome boat of Indians come off with 
refreſhments, but it was all in vain; only 
at night. there were two fires ſeen upon the 
high barren mountains, ſuppos'd to be 
made by the country people. This night 
the wind blew ſometimes at N. W. and 
ſometimes at S. W. Saturday 5th, in the 
morning the new boat was launch'd, to 
land the meſſenger with the letters for Mexi- 
co, and Madrid. F. Borgia, a Feſuit, who 
had the Dutch diſeaſe, or ſcurvy, and o- 
ther ſick perſons were alſo putaboard it, to 
be landed with all ſpeed ; but the news is 
known at Mexico by another expreſs ſent by 
the Alcade of Chiamela, as ſoon as a centi- 
nel from the tops of the mountains diſcovers 
a fail at ſea, Upon the uncertain tidings 
ſent by the Alcade of a great ſhip ſeen ar 
ſea, which may as well be an enemy, they 
begin their prayers at Mexico, which are 
continu'd till the arrival of the meſſengers 
with the letters from aboard. When he 
arrives all the bells ring for joy ; and this 
noiſe laſts, till a third expreſs comes from 
Acapulco, who brings the viceroy advice of 
the galeon from China, being come to an 
anchor in the port. The city expreſſes the 
like joy upon the arrival of the Hola, the 
citizens having no leſs concern aboard it, 
and the ſame 1s done at Manila when the 

ga leon returns. 

Nativity, The port of the Nativity is in the lat. of 
* 19 deg. 33 min. has water enough for any 
Forts. ſhips, but there is a rock at the mouth of 

it. That of Chiamela is too ſhallow for an 
but ſmall boats; but it is large, and ſhel. 
ter'd by ſeveral iſlands on the N. W. and 
S. E. and by the continent. It abounds in 
pearls, and good fiſh, All this tract of 
land from cape Corrientes to the port of 
NewGajj. the Nativity, is call'd New Galicia, and is 
14, inhabited by conquer'd Indians. After the 
calm, which generally happens every morn- 
ing upon that coaſt, follows the Virazon, 
or ſettled breezes, beginning at S. W. and 
coming to N. W. The night we ſteer'd 
S. E. along the coaſt. Sunday 6th, being 
the fifth of the Epiphany we ſet forward on 
the reſt of the way, which is counted eigh- 
ty leagues from the Nativity of Acapulco, 

but let the pilots ſay what they pleaſe, the 
are full a — and fifty leagues. 4 
gun was fir'd to give the guards on the coaſt 
to underſtand that the ſhip was a friend. 
i At ſun- ſet we found our ſelves oppoſite to 
>4/74a, the port and village of Salagua. Monday 
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7th, ſteering W. N. W. before noon we Gemet- 


came up with the port and burning moun- LT, 
tain of Colima, where much ſalt is made, 1697: 


as well as at Salagugn. Still coaſting along WWW 


bare mountains, and ſteep rocks, about 
evening the wind having favour'd, we came 
upon the coaſt of Motines, or Montines, as Votines, 
others will have it, becauſe it is a ſpace of 
land full of ſcattering ſmall hills all ahke, 
The country is almoſt deſart, there being 
only here and there a village, ſome days 
Journey diſtant from one another. Tre/day 
8th, we held the ſame courſe, but the lit- 
tle wind we had ſoon fail'd, and we found 
we had ſcarce gain'd 2 leagues all the day. 
In the evening a ſmall gale came up at S. W. 
but fell again at night, ſo that we advanced 
not an inch. This coaſt of Montines is 
wonderful calm; the ſky being free from 
clouds in the day, and at night ſerene, and 
the ſtars bright ; eſpecially after the rains 
are fallen, which begin in June, and laſt 
all December. Wedneſay gth, the calm 
continu'd, and the weather was as hot as 
the dog-days in Haly. At ſun- ſet the wind 
came up at N. W. and laſted ſome few 
hours in the night. The calm held again 
Thurſday roth, only a ſmall gale at N. W. 
blowing in the evening, which ſoon was o- 
ver. Friday 11th, calm again, but late in 
the evening we had wind enough to come 
up with the port and village of Siguatane- giguata. 
jo, before which there are three rocks. Here neos. 
is a good pearl fiſhery, and ſalt made. From 
this place the country appears not ſo bar- 
ren, the mountains are cover'd with ſome 
ſmall trees, and the ſea abounds in ſe- 
veral ſorts of fiſh, whereof we ſaw ſhoals 
ſkud about the ſhip. The north wind blew 
as is uſual on that coaſt, but we made lit- 
tle way, becauſe it was none of the beſt 
for us. At break of day, Saturday 12th, 
we were ſtill oppoſite to Siguatanejo. The 
wind then quite fail'd, fo that we lay all 
night in the ſame place with unſufferable 
heat. 

Sunday 13th, the wind came a-head of 
us, ſo that we could do nothing but catch 
a number of Cachorretas, whereof, as of 
all other ſorts of fiſh, there 1s great Fey 
along that coaſt. At length, after ſo ma- 
ny months the anchors were dropt about 
half a league from land, but at night we 
were plagu'd with abundance of gnats, and 
little — that ſtung moſt intolerably. The 
calm continu'd Monday 14th, and when it 
did not, the wind was contrary. We ſtood 
E. and E. S. E. changing our courſe as the 
land happen'd to wind. Tueſday 15th, in 
the morning the wind came up north, which 
ſet us forward. The boat return'd with bur 
little freſh proviſion, bringing an account that 
the letter- carrier finding no body in the port 
of the Nativity that could furniſh him with 

horſes, 
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GzMBL- horſes, caus'd himſelf to be carry'd to the 
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port of Siguatanejo; where ſome fiſhers of 


1697. pearls had found him horſes to go to Mexi- 
os, and that the reſt had ſet forward, ſome 


Patatan. 


by ſea, and ſome by land. It alſo brought 
the news of the arrival of the Hota at the 
port of Vera Crux, with the count de Ca- 
nete, the new viceroy of Peru; and count 
Montezuma of Mexico, which two had fal- 
len out before their landing. At ſun-ſer 
we ſail'd by Salina, a territory ſubordinate 
to the Alcade of Patatan, a town a few 
leagues diſtant in the valleys. In this coun- 
uy, 4 the beſt bainillas in the world; 
which brings no ſmall profit to the Acade, 
as do the cacao, and fiſhery of good pearls. 
This night the wind being ſometimes north, 
and ſometimes E. N. E. and the current 
againſt us, we rather loſt than gain'd 
ground ; which continuing Wedneſday 1 6th, 
ull _— we could not get beyond the 
** of Patatan, which is capable of great 
6G. 
A calm held us all night, and Thurſday 
17th, the ſame contrary wind ſtarted up 
but after dinner the uſual Virazon, or ſet- 
tled wind coming up, which is S. W. we 
advanced, and run along the coaſt del Cal- 
vario, full of cacao-trees, and excellent 
bainillas. At night we continu'd our courſe 
E. S. E. with the wind at north, ſo that 
on Friday 18th, we were in ſight of the 
Port of Acapulco. Our chief pilot was ſick 
of the Dutch diſtemper, or ſcurvy, and of 
the Berben, which made his life in danger. 


At noon a freſh gale blew at S. W. which 


ſet us very forward, we ſteering E. S. E. 
As we fail'd along the coaſt of Coyuchia, 
we perceiv'd a Piragua, or great barque 
making towards us. Being come up it 
brought us freſh proviſions, which were an 
ox, fowls, wed, ſweetmeats and lem- 
mons, ſent by the governor, and D. Fran- 
cis Mecca, to our commander; beſides o- 
ther things for private perſons; ſo that e- 
very one had ſomething to refreſn him. 
The north wind which blew all night car- 
74 us ſo far E. and by S. that on Satur- 

y 19th, in the morning, we found our 
ſelves oppoſite to the village and port of 
Coyucca, whoſe coaſt being fourteen leagues 
in length abounds in cocos, cacao, bainil- 
las, and other things. The wind holding 
fair, we entred the port of Acapulco, at the 
great channel, and came to an anchor there 
at five in the afternoon. All the night was 
Tu labouring with the anchors to draw 

e ſhip up the bay, ſo that before day 
the ſtern was made faſt with a rope to a 
tree; for though the port be good, and 
ſafe againſt all winds, yet being winding 
like a ſnail, the wind that is good to come 
in at the two mouths, one N. W. and the 


other S. E. is not good to carry a ſhip up 
under the ſhore. 

Sunday 20th, all that were aboard agairi 
embrac'd one another with tears of joy, 
ſeeing our deſir'd port, after a voyage of 
two hundred and four days and five hours. 
Te Deum was ſung in thankſgiving, bur 
our commander had not the goodneſs to 
ſolemnize it with firing ſome guns, ſaying 
the powder would not be allow'd him ar 
Manila. The caſtle was ſaluted with ſeven 
guns; and then anſwer'd with three, hang- 
ing out 1ts colours. 


and 


of ſeveral opinions; and this becauſe, we. 
had not kept our courſe, but ply'd back- 
ward and forward to no purpoſe. Peter 
Fernandez, a Portugueſe, born in the iſland 
of Madera, the chief pilot, ſaid, we had 
run one hundred and twenty five degrees, 
and two thouſand five hundred Spani/h 
leagues. But Vidore Montes d'Oca of Sevil 
his mate, would have it to be one hundred 
and thirty degrees, and about three thou- 
ſand leagues. In ſailing from Acapulco to 
Manila, it is certain there is none of this 
needleſs compaſs taken, as has been ob- 
ſerv'd before, for having fallen down from 
bare ſeventeen degrees to thirteen, they then 
run upon one and the ſame parallel quite 
to Manila, right afore the wind, which 
carries them in two months and a half, or 
three at fartheſt, without any ſtorm; and 
therefore they run through only one hundred 
and eighteen degrees, which being from eaſt 
to weſt it is hard to meaſure the leagues; 
but the pilots gueſs them to be about two 
thouſand two hundred Spaniſh. Another 
way may be taken, which 1s from Acapulco 
N. W. as far as cape Mendocino, and then 
to ſteer for the Marian iſlands, and Ma- 
nila; and then they ſay the whole run is 
one hundred and ſeventeen degrees, and 
allowing ſeventeen Spaniſh leagues to every 


degree, they are two thouſand one hundred 


fifty nine leagues. 

All Sunday we waited for the king's of- 
ficers to make their ſearch, that we might 
go aſhore. They came three hours before 
night, and were the caſtellan, D. Francis 
Mecca, the Cortador, or comptroller, and 
the Guarda Mayor, or ſurveyor, to whom 
was deliver'd the regiſter or entry of all 
that was aboard the galeon (to regulate the 
king's duties, which amounted to eighty 
thouſand pieces of eight, including the pre- 
ſent to the viceroy) and the duplicates of 
the letters to be ſent to Madrid ; all to be 
ſent to Mexico with all ſpeed, by another 
expreſs, to make uſe of them in caſe the 
firſt ſent by the other meſſenger, we faid 
was put aſhore, were loſt, Having taken 

an 
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Inquiring of the pilots how many leagues Length 6 
grees we had fail'd, I found them this voy- 
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an account who I was, they expreſs'd a 
great deal of civility, and offer'd their ſer- 
vice to me. When they were gone, the 
image of our bleſſed lady was carry'd a- 
ſhore, and I went along with it to the pa- 
riſh church, the galeon in the mean while 
firing all its guns. At night I came back, 
and lay aboard the galeon, that my equi- 
page might not be left to my ſlave, h 
whoſe negligence it mighthave been damni- 
fy'd. Going aſhore upon Monday, I was 
told that the centinel which looks to- 
wards Peru ( there being two on a moun- 
tain, whereof this is one, and the other 
looks towards China) had diſcover'd two 
ſhips out at ſea, making towards the port. 
They were ſuppos'd to be the admiral and 
tender of the Peru fleet that came for the 
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with D. Francis Mecca, and before we a- 
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count de Canete, the new viceroy. I din'd Gemer- 
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roſe from table we heard a cannon fir'd. I 1697. 
ask'd the meaning of it, and he told me 


it was to ſignifie to the ſhips that came, 
if friends, that they might come into the 
port; if others, to let them underſtand 
that the Spaniards were upon their guard, 
and ready to receive them. The caſtel- 
lan ſent major Arambolo with the boat 
of our ſhip to view them, and bring an 
account what they were, becauſe the boats 
of two veſſels belonging to Peru were not 
fit to go. It is fit I ſhould here ſtop my 
pen, that I may with freſh courage con- 
tinue my voyage in the next, which is the 
laſt volume, 


The End of the fifth Volume. 
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Containing the moſt remarkable things he ſaw 
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An account of what happen d to the author at Acapulco, aud of that city. 


GemMeL- Cannot chuſe but condemn thoſe per- or perhaps wicked, perſons were receiy*d 
| LI. ſons, who, ſuffering themſelves to as gods, for any action they did for the 
ö 1697. be too much dazled with the luſtre publick good; every little ſpot of land 

of the noble actions of the ancients, was a kingdom; every two or three legions 

he Jn. make it their ſtudy to extol them of Romans (who, to ſay the truth, were 


troduction. tothe ſkies, without reflecting that theſe not ſo great boaſters as the Greeks) were 


later ages have furniſh'd us with others 
more heroick and wonderful. He that 
hears talk of Ulyſſes's mighty travels, will 
doubtleſs conclude, he plow'd up mighty 
ſeas, and ſaw far-diſtant countries; yet, if 
duly confider*d, he muſt find it will coſt 
more time to read thoſe very travels in 
Homer, than to perform *em. What can 
a man, who has rambled but a ſmall part 
of the world, judge of the labours of Eneas, 
in coming, out ” Greece into Italy? And 

et the poet magnifies them at ſuch a rate, 
one would think no body could chuſe but 
have much compaſſion for this hero, perſe- 
cuted by ſo many deities. However, all 
this to me looks like nothing, when I call 
to mind the folly of Alexander, ſurnam'd 
the Great, who, before he had ſubdued the 

cater part of Aſia, is ſaid to have wept 
Be want of other worlds to conquer; and 
indeed had his maſter Ariſtotle been right- 
ly in his ſenſes, he might have given him 
to underſtand how great a part of the world 
there yet remain'd, which had not heard of 
ſo much as the fame of his victories. In 
ſhort, which way ſoever I turn my ſelf, I 
ſee nothing but a prodigious vanity in the 
ancients, when they make a judgment of 
their actions in their writings, and a great 
blindneſs in the moderns, to make ſo great 
account of chem. In thoſe times any idle, 


reckon'd a great army, and yet a legion 
did not exceed ſeven thouſand men. I will 
not go about here to mention all the inven- 
tions, or glorious exploits of our times, but 
would only have it taken into conſideration 
how thoſe worthy ancient poets and hiſto- 
rians would be confounded, if riſing from 
the dead, in the laſt age, they ſhould have 
attempted to diſcourſe of America, and of 
the wealth nature has placed there, as the 
ſubject deſerves. They having applauded 
actions ſo inconſiderable, that they look 
like nothing, in the moſt magnificent terms, 
and rewarded *em with no leſs than divini- 
ty 3 could not afterwards think themſelves 
capable of panegyrizing Columbus, and of 
giving any tolerable account of a country 
where, we may ſay, all that is ſeen is pre- 
cious, and that which is trampled on is 
gold and ſilver. We muſt therefore ſay, 
the world is not now grown old, nor valour 
decay*d, or other virtues fled from the earth, 
but, that it is in the prime of its youth; 
and, that thoſe we call virtues are rather 
encreas'd than diminiſh'd, becauſe man 
learns ſomething new every day, and is 
continually riſing above his K And if 
we ſee no ſuch men as thoſe ſo renown'd in 
antiquity, *tis becauſe thoſe endowments, 
which being then rare, rais'd admiration 
in others; being now become common, 

no 
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no body thinks them worth taking no- 
tice of, 

Being now to treat of what I ſaw in A- 
merica, in this laſt volume of my travels 
round the world, I would have the reader 
conceive ſo great an idea of it, that when- 
ſoever he finds the things deſcrib'd, not to 
merit his admiration, he would lay the 
blame on my pen, and not attribute it to 
any defect in the things themſelves ; for fo 
doing, I am ſatisfy'd he will not deviate 
from truth, and I ſhall attain my end, 
which is to deliver the truth. 

There being no inn at Acapulco, T was 
forced to go, on Monday 21ſt of January 
1667, to the monaſtery of Nueſtra Sen- 
nora de la Guca of the Franciſcans, by 
whom I was courteouſly entertain'd. 

Tueſday 22d, in the morning the caſtel- 
lan's heutenant told me, he had been u 
guard all night, by reaſon of the jealouſie 
there was, that the two veſſels diſcover'd 
might be enemies ; becauſe there was an 
account, that five French ſhips had paſs'd 
the ſtreight of Magellan, being ſent by the 
moſt chriſtian king, to commit hoſtilities 
in thoſe ſeas ; beſides the catholick king's 
general order enjoyning all caſtellans, and 
governors of the ſouth coaſt, to be upon 
their guard whenſoever any ſhips were ſeen 
at ſea. In the afternoon the major Aram- 
bolo return'd, and clear*d all doubts, fay- 
ing, they were the admiral and tender of 
the Peru fleet. It was not long before the 
admiral came into the port, faluting the 
caſtle with five guns, which anſwer'd with 
three. The'galeon St. Zo/eph ſaluted with 
leven, and being anſwer'd with eleven, re- 
turn'd the civility with ſeven. 

Wedneſday 23d, I went aboard the ad- 
miral, before he was ſearch'd. It was a 
good ſhip, carrying forty two braſs guns, 
indifferent large, and was come to take a- 
board the new viceroy of Peru, the count 
of Canete. Thoſe aha faid they had 
ſpent forty eight days between Panama and 
Acapulco, by reaſon of the mighty ſtorms, 
they men at ſea, and the tedious calms on 
the coaſt of New Spain z and that they had 
loſt twenty one men, of a fort of contagious 
diftemper, beſides one, who falling into the 
ſea, was drowned. 

As for the city of Acapulco, I think it 
might more properly be call'd a poor vil- 


lage of fiſhermen, than the chief mart of 


the ſouth-ſea, and port for the voyage to 
China; ſo mean and wretched are the hou- 
les, being made of nothing but wood, mud 


and ſtraw. It is ſeated in the latitude of 


leventeen degrees, bating ſome few mi- 
nutes, and in twenty fix of longitude ; at 
the foot of high mountains, which cover it 
on the eaſt ſide, but make it very ſubje& 


to diſtempers, from November till the end of 
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May. It was then the month of January, and GEMer- 
yet I felt as much heat, as I have done in -L1. 
Europe in the dog-days, the reaſon Where- 1698. 
of is, becauſe there falls no rain, during WWW 
thoſe ſeven months laſt mention*'d; but on- | 
vl a little between June and October, which 
oes not cool the ambient air. But it 1s to 
be obſerv*d, that in Acapulco, Mexico, and 
other places of New Spain, it never rains 
in the morning, and therefore he that will 
not be wet, muſt take care to diſpatch his 
buſineſs before noon, and then ſtay at home. 
This ill temper of the air, and the moun- 
tainous ſoil, are the cauſe that Acapulco muſt 
be ſupply'd with proviſions from other 
parts; and therefore it is dear living there, 
becauſe a man cannot eat well under a piece 
of eight a day; the place, beſides being 
dear, is dirty and inconvenient, 

For theſe reaſons, it is inhabited by none 
but Blacks and Mulattoes, and it is rare to 
ſee any native there, whoſe complexion is 
of an olive colour. The Spaniſh merchants, 
as ſoon as their buſineſs is over, and the 
fair made by the ſhips from China and 
thoſe of Peru, which come loaded with 
cacao, repair to other places; the king's 
officers and the caſtellan himſelf going a- 
way, becauſe of the ill air, and fo the city 
is left deſart. It has nothing good but the The port. 
natural ſecurity of the harbour; which 
winding like a ſnail, as was ſaid before, 
and having water alike in all parts, che 
ſhips are enclos'd in it with vaſt high moun- 
tains, as if they were walPd in; inſomuch 
that they are faſten'd to the trees upon the 
ſhore. There are two mouths or channels 
to go into it, a ſmall one at N. W. and a 
great one at S. E. The entrance is defend- 
ed by the caſtle with forty two pieces of 
braſs cannon, and a garriſon of ſixty men. 
This port is worth to the caſtellan who is 
alſo Juſticia Mayor, or chief magiſtrate, 
twenty thouſand pieces of eight a year, and 
little leſs to the Contador or comptroller, 
and other officers. The curate, though the 
king's allowance to him be but one hun- 
dred and eighty pieces of eight, makes 
fourteen thouſand a year, exacting a great 
rate for burying of ſtrangers, not only that 
die at Acapulco, but at fea aboard the ſhips 
from China and Peru ; as for inſtance, he 
will expect one thouſand pieces of eight for 
rich merchant. The trade of the place be- 
ing for millions of pieces of eight, it fol- 
lows that every man at his profeſſion gets 
a great deal in a ſhort time; fo that a Black 
will ſcarce be fatisfy'd with a piece of eight 
a day. In ſhort all live by the port, and 
the hoſpital has not only a deduction out 
of the ſoldiers pay, but great alms from 
the merchants, which are afterwards freely 
diſtributed among the other monaſteries and 
miſſoners, 

There 
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There is another port S. E. of this call'd 
del Marques, or of the marques, only two 
leagues diſtant from Acapulco, which has 
water enough for great ſhips and good an- 
choring ; whither generally the ſhips of 
Peru, that dare not put into Acapulco, be- 
cauſe they have prohibited goods, reſort to 
ſell them. 

Theſe barren mountains are not without 
game, for there are deer, rabbets, and o- 
ther creatures; and as for birds, parrots ; 
turtles, leſs than ours with the tips of the 
wings of divers colours, which fly into the 

houſes 3; blackbirds, with long tails ; 
ducks and other ſorts of fowl, as well of thoſe 
known in Europe, as of others peculiar to 
the country. 

Thurſday 24th, there aroſe a diſpute be- 
tween the general, as they call him, or cap- 
tain of the galeon, and the admiral of 
Peru about precedence, the latter pretend- 
ing the other ought to ſtrike his flag, be- 
cauſe his was a royal man of war, and the 

leon of China a merchant; and the ge- 
neral of China on the other hand pleading 
his ſhip ought to take place, becauſe it was 
ſupreme (though it had none under it) the 
other being but vice-admiral. Thus both 
kept up their flags, one at the main-top- 
maſt, the other at the fore-top-maſt-head, 
till they writ to the viceroy to decide the 
controverſie. 

Moſt of the officers and merchants that 
came aboard the Peru ſhips, went to lie 
aſhore, bringing with them two millions of 

jeces of eight to lay out in commodities 
of China; ſo that Friday 25th Acapulco 


was converted from a ruſtick village into a 


populous city; and the huts before inhabit- 
ed by dark Mulattoes were all fill'd with 
gay Spaniards ; to which was added on Sa- 
turday 26th a great concourſe of merchants 
from Mexico, with abundance of pieces of 
eight and commodities of the country and 
of Europe. Saturday 27th, there continu'd 
to come in abundance of commodities and 
proviſions to ſerve ſo great a multitude of 
ſtrangers ; for, as has been faid, the neigh- 
bouring mountains are barren, and the lit- 
tle fruit they produce, though to the eye it 
appear well, 1s not to be eaten unleſs pre- 
ſerv'd. Monday 27th, there came ſome fa- 
thers of Bethlem begging alms to carry 
them to Peru. This is an order founded 
by the approbation of pope Innocent the 
11th. The habit is like that of the Ca- 
puchins, and they live like them on charity 
their inſtitution is to be hoſpitallers; it be- 
ing their buſineſs to ſerve and attend thoſe 
that are upon their recovery, till they have 
recover'd their ſtrength ; and this they do 
with extraordinary charity, even fo far as 
to ſerve them on their knees, On the left 
ſide of their cloak they wear the figure of 


the crib, and therefore the Spaniards call 
them fathers of Bethlem. They, as being a 
new order, have but few monaſteries in the 
city of Mexico, city of Anges, Lima, Uzy- 
axacca, Guatimala, and other places. 
Sunday 29th, going to viſit a Spariard 


colate, treated me with the herb of Para- 
guay, It grows in the province of that 
name, under the government of Bueno, 
Ayres, on a tree no higher than a man, 
and to me it ſeems not to differ much from 
the myrtle of Europe. The leaves are firſt 
dry*d in the ſhade, and then in an oven; 
and thus dry'd are tranſported in leather 
bags, and fold all about Peru, where they 
are more in uſe than chocolate in Spain. It 
is accounted a wholſome liquor in that 
climate, for they fayitis hot and moiſt; bur 
on the other ſide, beſides that it is not nou- 
riſhing, it is inſipid, and has one great 
fault, which is that it provokes vomiting, 
and takes away the ſtomach. It is pre- 
par'd by ſteeping in cold water for halt an 
hour in a mat, that is, a diſh made of a 
calabaſh curiouſly wrought and adorn'd 
with ſilver, and then mixing it with boil- 
ing water and ſugar, and ſtraining it from 
the duſt of the herb before they drink it; 
after which they pour more water upon that 
ſame herb, which ſerves many more. Some 
throw away the firſt water, and pour the 
hot upon a ſecond infuſion. Abundance of 
it 1s ſpent in Peru, it being counted an excel- 
lent quencher of thirſt. The peaſants take it 
in cold water, or elſe chew the herb. See more 
of this in del Techo's hiſtory of Paraguay. 

Weaneſday 3oth, came to town the trea- 
ſurer of the count de Canete, viceroy of 
Peru, in order to go away to Lima, and 
borrow of thoſe merchants an hundred 
thouſand pieces of eight for his maſter, to 
pay the debrs he had contracted, laying 
out three hundred thouſand pieces of eight 
to procure that government, and carry his 
family over to the Indies. 

Thurſday 3 1ſt, the expreſs return'd from 
Mexico, with the ſettlement of the duties 
the galeon was to pay, being eighty thou- 
ſand pieces of eight; ſo that on Friday the 
iſt of February, they began to land the 
bales. In the mean while abundance of 
men dy'd aboard the Peru ſhips, of a ſort 
of contagious diſtemper; and the more be- 
cauſe the violent heat and bad air of Aca- 
pulco did not ſuffer the ſick to recover. 


Saturday 2d, I went to ſee the little caſ-ne cat 


tle, which having no ditch or baſtions, is tle. 
only remarkable for its good braſs cannon, 
ſufficient to defend the port againſt any e- 
nemy. Sunday 3d, I went to a ſmall ſpring 
at the foot of the mountain, which 1s 
the only place of recreation thereabouts. 


The water is very good, but the quanti 
ſmall 
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ſmall. Monday 4th, more merchants came 
from Mexico, and yet I was told there were 
fewer than other years; as fearing that the 
merchants of Peru had enhanced the price 
of China commodities. Tueſday 25th, I 
was much annoy*'d with the heat and gnats, 
but much more on Wedneſday 26th, by the 
babbling of a merchant of Peru; for he, 
according to the cuſtom of that nation, en- 
deavouring to talk me into a bargain, gave 
me a violent head-ach, and yet we conclu- 
ded upon nothing. The Spaniards of New 
Spain are of another temper, for they deal 
generouſly and gentilely, as becomes them. 
Thurſday 7th, when all the goods were un- 
loaded, the porters of Acapulco made a fort 
of funeral, carrying one of their numberon a 
bier, and bewailing him as if he were dead, 
becauſe their harveſt was at an end; for 
ſome had got three pieces of eight a day, 
and the worſt of *em one. About two in 
the afternoon there was a little earthquake, 


the noiſe whereof being heard from the 


mountains, would have given the 22 
time to ſave themſelves, tho' it had been 
violent. Theſe earthquakes are ſo frequent 
at Acapulco, that the people are forced of 
neceſſity to build low houſes. Friday 8th, 
the mate of the admiral having agreed with 
me for a Black at four hundred pieces of 
eight, he felt his lips, cheeks, and legs, 
to ſee whether he was not ſwell'd, without 
conſidering that the Blacks have naturally 
thick lips. Saturday gth, I ſaw abundance 
of mules come in loaded with goods and 
proviſions. Sunday 1oth, I ſtirr'd not out 
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becauſe of the great heat. Monday 1 1th, Geyer. 
the caſtellan invited the general of China; I I. 
admiral of Peru, D. Foſeph Lopez, the 1698. 
viceroy's treaſurer, me, and ſeveral officers 
of the ſhips, to ſee ſome very indifferent | 
Juggling perform'd by an old Genoeſe ; and 

the beſt of it was, that the gueſts paid for 

the entertainment, the old man going about 

when he had done to receive every man's 
benevolence, without receiving any thing 

from the caſtellan. Tueſday 12th, I or- 

der'd my affairs to ſet out for Mexico, hi- 

ring three mules for thirty pieces of eight 

each, tho? it was to coſt me fix rials a day 

upon the road for their meat. Vedneſday 

13th, after noon the Peru tender ſail'd, to 

carry thither the aforemention'd D. Jaſeph 

Lopez, the treaſurer. He having contracted 
friendſhip with me, would have perſuaded 

me to go to Lima, where, he ſaid, he would 

perſuade the viceroy to give me ſome good 

poſt ; but being reſoly'd to return into Eu- 

rope, no intereſt could draw me. I took 

my leave of all my friends the following 

days, and Sunday 17th being Shrove-ſunday, 
the Blacks, Mulatios, and Meſticos of Acapul- 
co, after dinner ran races with above an 
hundred horſes z; which they perform'd ſo 
well, that I thought they far out-did the 
grandees I ſaw at Madrid, tho' theſe uſe 
to practiſe a month before they appear in 
publick. This is no fable, for thoſe Blacks 
would ride an Talian mile, ſome holding 
one another” by the hand, others embra- 
cing, without ever looſing their hold, or be- 
ing diſcompos'd, in all that ſpace: 


CHAS. I 


The authors journey to the imperial city of Mexico, and deſcription of 
g the ſame. 


AVING taken a guide from the 
cuſtom-houſe, and the caſtellan's paſs 

for the guard half a league from Acapulco, 
not to ſtop me, I ſet out on Monday 18th, 
at four in the afternoon ; and having paſs'd 
the guard aforeſaid; and gone up and down 
vaſt high mountains, in all three leagues 
Journey, I came to the inn of Attaxo, con- 
liſting of five cottages, thatch'd and pali- 
ſado'd about. Here a legion of gnats 
ſuck'd my blood all the night. The owner 
of the three mules having ſtay'd hehind at 
Acapulco, I was oblig'd to ſtay for him at 
the inn on Tueſday 19th till noon. I could 
not chuſe but have a bad Shrovetide in ſuch 
a ſcurvy place, for the hoſt made me pay a 
piece of eight for a pallet, and about a 
penny apiece for eggs. The wood adjoin- 
ing was full of game, where, for my diver- 
ſion, I kill'd ſome Chiachilaccas. This 
bird is of an aſh-colour, has a long tail, is 
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little leſs than a hen, and as well taſted. In 
the thickeſt of the wood I found ma 
orange and lemon-trees, whoſe fruit was Jo 
for want of ſome-body to gather it. Set- 
ting out hence, after travelling three leagues 
over mountains, and thro? foreſts of Brail- 
wood, I came about ſun-ſet to the Venta, 
that is, the inn of Lexido, where I had a J inn. 
bad night again by reaſon of the gnats. 
Wheaten bread is quite baniſh'd from thoſe Bread: 
parts, for the inhabitants eat none but cakes 
made of Maiz or Indian wheat, which 1s 
alſo given to the horſes and mules inſtead of 
barley : They firſt wet, and then grind it 
on a ſtone as they do cacao. The cakes 
made of this dough they bake on an earthen 
pan, over a gentle fire, Hot, they're tole- 
rable; but when cold, I could ſcarce get 
*em down. 
I ſet out early upon Wedneſday the 20th, 
and travelling thro? a plainer country, came 
6 G after 
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es riding to the itm call'd 
de dos Arrojas, or of tuo Brooks, where 1 
reſted till towards the evening. An Iudiun 


of this place gave me a ſort of wild fruit to 
ghiociaccos eat (call'd Shiociaccos, that is, ſharp) red 
and white, as long as a finger, and of the 
taſte of a cherry. Within it there were lit- 


tle black ſeeds like pepper. The tree that 


bears it is ufuglly ten ſpans high, and its 


leaves long. The air being ſomewhat coo- 


officers ſearch*'d my goods, and made good 
my paſs I brought from Acapulco. oh 
Saturday 23d, we fet wut late, and tra- 
velling four leagues, part mountain and 
part valley, we came to the FJyapichi of 
Maſſatlan, fo call'd becauſe there's a good 
ſagar-work. Our muletiers, Who reekor'd 
at pleaſure, counted theſe but two leagues, 
becauſe they were never weary with riding. 
Here we found good bread, which is no 
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Py 
ler, we travel'd four leagues farther, and little rarity among the mountains, whole me 
lay at a place call'd los Pozuolos. Before inhabitants eat none but little cakes of Ju- 
night 1 kill'd a wild cock, which the In- dian wheat. Not far from this place is a 
dians call a 'Pheaſant ; *tis bigger than a ſilver mine, and abundance of decr. After 
capon, has a long tail, and wings, a tuft on dinner we travePd two leagues further, to 
the head, and black feathers, but the breaſt the village de las Patagnillas, conſiſting of a Pataguil. 
black and white, and the neck bare, like a few mountains at the foot of the hill, and tas. avi 4; 
turky-cock ; the fleſh of it is not unſavoury. lay in the rown-houſe. At night we feltlage 
The night was cool, and without gnats, much cold, the climate differing from that 
tho? we lay under the canopy of heaven. of Acapulco. | f 
Thurſday 2 1ſt, in the morning, we ſet out Sunday 24th, having rode two leagues, 
early to go take ſome refreſhment at the we heard mats at the village of CHilpanſingo, Chilpar- 

Pilgrims-inm, on the mountain of the ſame a convenient place, in the midſt of the val- 
name. Thence we rode very cautiouſly leys, fo plentiful of Maiz or Indian wheat, 
Papagayo along the fides of the mountain del Papa- that they lay up their harveſt in little coun- 
bill. gayo, or of the Parrot, where a man muſt try houſes, or barns made of wood and 
climb a league up a folid rock, and then go clay. The maidens in this place, to beau- 
as far down, no leſs troubleſome a road, to tifie their faces, and ſecure them againſt the 
come to the river of the ſame name, which cold, daub 'em with a yellow flower poun- A 
I forded'over'; but in winter, when-fwelP4 ded. We went hence two leagues further, * 
with the rains, they crofs it upon foats: to lie at Zumpango, another village in the Zuntang- 4 
Floats, Theſe are made of planks ty'd acroſt, and valleys; which the Spaniards call Canada, 
bore up by twenty, or ſometimes ſixty, ca- becauſe there is a road eight leagues in 
habaſhes, according to the bigneſs, faſten'd length, without ſhelter of any trees. In al] 
under it. When the float-is loaded; an In- thefe publick houſes there's an inn-keeper, 
dian leaps into the water, drawing it with and other Indians, who ſerve travellers in 
one hand and ſwimming with Yother till he dreſſing their meat, and find em falt and 
brings it to the other bank; and the current fewel for nothing, being paid for it by the 
always carrying it down, therefore the In- publick. They keep the lodgings clean, 
dian afterwards takes it on his back, and and have always an altar in 'em with an 
carries it to the right place, Having paſs'd image of our ſaviour or ſome faint. 
the river, we went to lie at the inn of Cac- Monday 25th, I ſet out betimes, and tra- 
cavotal (ſo call'd becauſe formerly there vePd thro? a plain like that of Tirol, riding c 
were abundance of cacao-trees in that place) nine leagues without drawing bit, to the = 
having travePd fix leagues this day, over river de las Balſas, fo call'd becauſe they Bal 
very uncouth mountains. At night I kill'd croſs it on Balſas or floats. Both this river ver. 
two Chiachilaccas, which ſerv'd at ſupper for and that of een run down to the ſouth 
want of other meat. | ſea. The Indians of the neighbouring vil- 
Friday 22d, after riding four leagues of lage paſs'd over all our goods and us on 
1:5 Cami. mountainous way, we reſted at las dos Ca- floats, as was faid above, the current carry- 
105, a vil: nE, or the two Ways, the firſt village in ing them down a muſquet-ſhot before they 
Inge. the way from Acapulco. We lodg'd in the came to the further bank. Other Indians 
town-houſe, whither Indians came to do us carried the mules over the ford, which was 7. 
any ſervice we had to command. Among not above a muſquet- ſnot over. We lay in 8 


Caxones 
mountain, 


theſe mountains the air was cooler than that 
we came from. Four mules quite ſpent 
were left in this village, and others taken 
in their room. Setting out, we went up 
firſt, and then down, the dreadful ſteep 
mountain de los Caxones, which is a league 
high, and having rode four leagues, came 
to the guard of the cuſtoms of Accaguiſotta, 
in which cottage we ſupp'd and lay. The 


the field, two leagues from the place they 
call Nopalillo Canada del Carrizal. About 
ten at night happen'd a terrible earthquake, 
which laſted whilſt a man might ſay the 
creed twice : It could do no harm to us, 
who were in the 2 field; but at Acatulen, 
as was afterwards known, it laid ſeveral 


houſes level with the ground. 


Jug. 


Cu Ab. II. 


Puoblo 


uu vo. 


Amacuſac 


Aguague- 
ingo. 


Alpugleca. 


Cornyn- 
ACA. 


Taltenan- 
20. 


Cuichilac, 


Tueſday 26th, before ſun-rifing, whilft 
the mules were ſaddling, the earthquake re- 
tarn'd, being preceded by a noiſe like a 
cannon-ſhot. Mounting, we travePd four 
leagues on an indifferent good road; by 
che way I ſhot ſeveral Chiacculuctas, and 
other birds, whereof there's tear plenty. 
Paſſing by Rancho de Palula, we came to 
dine near a little lake; and riding three 
leagues further, lay at Puollo Nuevo, that is, 
New Town, Where there's a great lake ful} 
of ducks. 

Wedneſday 24th, after travelling fix 

$ over rugged mountains, we reſted 
by the water; and then riding as many 
leagues more, forded a great river at night, 
and lay at the village of Amacuſac, of the 
liberty of Cornavaccu. Such good order is 
taken, that whenſoever travellers come in, 
rhe Topile and Meſonero, or inn-keeper, come 
immediately to furniſh them with all things 
neceſſary. The Topile, which in the Mexi- 
can language ſignifies ſerjcant or ſervant, is 
oblig'd to buy all the paſſengers ſtand in 
need of, and the inn- Keeper to dreſs it, make 
the beds, and ſce there be no want of uten- 
ſils, water and fewel. 

Thurſday 28th, after three leagues riding, 
we came to Aguaguezingo, - where having 
reſted a little, we went two leagues further 
to Alpugleca, a village of Cornavacea, and 
there dined. In the publick houfe we found 
a Teponaſte, or drum, ſuch as the Indians 
us*d formerly to beat; *twas made of a piece 
of timber hollow'd, four ſpans long, and 
both ends cover'd with ſkins, and made a 
noiſe that might be heard half a league off. 
After dinner travelling a league, I paſs*d by 
Cuchitepec, where I ſaw an indifferent church 
of religious men ; and three leagues further 
we lay in the open field. This day we 
croſs'd two large rivers. 

Friday the firſt of March, after a league's 
riding, we halted at Cornadaca, the chief 
place of the Acadia, or government of that 
name, belonging to the marqueſs de Halli, 
or of the valley, which reaches to the val- 
ley of Amacuſac. The place is rich, be- 
cauſe inhabited by many merchants attract- 
ed by the goodneſs of the foil. Having 
taken ſome refreſhment I fet out again, 
and at the end of halt a Jeague, having 
paſs'd the ſmall village of Talienaugo, a- 
bout a league further, the way very trou- 
bleſome, came to the top of the mountain 
of Cornavaca, where ſtands a village call'd 
Guichalac. The inhabitants of it make 

ool Palcre, 4 liquor, which being drawn 

om the plant calPd Magbey, and work'd, 
up with ſome herbs, will make men drunk 
like wine. The exciſe upon this liquor for- 
my yielded the king one hundred w_ 
and pieces of eight, but he prohibited it, 
becauſe of the britalitie the dtn, com- 
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mitted when they were drunk. I drank GzmeL- 
ſome of it, as it came from the plant, and EI. 
thbught it taſted like the mead in Spain, 1698. 
the colour of it was like whey, or milk and wy 
honey. Going three leagues further, we 

lay all night on a hotrid mountain full of 

pine- trees; becauſe the owner of the mules, 

to ſave the expence of towns, made thirty 

he had with him graze upon the common; 

which made them fo weak, that only five 

of them wrought in their turns. The worſt 

of it was that in mountainous places, there 

was none but wither'd graſs, ſuch as the 
country people burnt ro manure the ground. 

That night ſo much ſnow fell, that in the 
morning my quilt was quite cover'd, by 

which you may gueſs how hot I lay. 

Saturday 2d, we went down the moun- St. A 
tain along a craggy road, and travell'd 8 de las 
four leagues and a half to St. Argnſtin de ned. 
las Cuevas; having firſt paid a rial for 
every mule to the guards of the road, 
whom we found at the foot of che moun- 
tain. The F. procurator of the miſſion of 
China, who was in this place treated me 
very civilly ; for which reaſon I left him 
ſome goods, that might have caus'd me 
trouble at the cuſtom-houſe at Mexico. We 
went on with a great ſtorm of wind and 
rain; and paſſing by another houſe of toll, 
three leagues further entred the city of 
Mexico, over a cauſway or terrace made up- 
on the lake. The officer that 1s generally 
at the entrance of the city, went with me 
to the cuſtom-houſe, to have my trunks 
ſearch'd ; but the officers there were extra- 
ordinary civil to me, only Juſt opening 
them, and ſeeing what was at the top. Be- 
ing diſmiſs'd at the cuſtom-houſe, I went 
away to an inn very ill ſerv'd, to ſtay there 
till I had provided a lodging. 

Monday 4th, I went to pay my reſpects 

to count Montezuma the viceroy z who re- 
ceiv'd me courteouſly. Going out I met 
the Sindics, or chief magiſtrates of two In- 
dian villages, attended by many people, they 
ing come in the name of all their people. 
It is their cuſtom, when they are to pre- 
ſent a petition, to carry a great tree, co- 
ver'd with flowers, which they leave with 
the viceroy. An expreſs from Acapulco 
brought the news of the miſchief done there 
by the earthquake on the 25th and 26th 
of the laſt month. In Mexico ſome mo- 
naſteries were overthrown, and ſome hou- 
ſes damag'd. | 

Tueſday 5th, J heard divine ſervice in 
the cathedral, and Wedneſday 6th, went to 
rhe mint, where I was told they coin'd 
Axteen thouſand pieces of eight a day. 
Thurſday 7th, I ſaw the monaſtery of 
St. Bernard, of nuns of that order. It is 
very large, and the church adorn'd with 
rich altars. That of our lady of * 

| 4 
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8th, I ſaw the church ſerv'd by venerable 
rieſts, and noble nuns in the upper and 


lover quire. 


Mexico 
City de- 
ſerib'd. 


Saturday 9th, the obſequies of the queen- 
mother were celebrated in the church of 
Feſus Maria, a Mauſoleum being erected 
in the middle of it, and the viceroy, ma- 
giſtrates, and nobility being preſent. In 
this monaſtery they receive without any por- 
tions the daughters of the ſucceſſors of the 
firſt conquerors, and of other well deſerv- 
ing perſons ; but they muſt have the king's 
order for it, who x Arm: for their mainte- 
nance 3 other maids are admitted paying 
their portions. 

Sunday loth, four Oydores, or judges, 
and a Fiſcal, or ſollicitor general ſet out for 
Acapulco, in their way to Manila, to ſuc- 
ceed thoſe there who were to come to 
Mexico, to be employ'd in the courts there. 
D. michael de Jurrietta, at whoſe houſe I 
was entertain'd, deſir'd me to go with him 
to St. Auguſtin de las Cuevas, to bear his 
nephew D. Francis de Caſtro y Guſman, 
who was going captain of foot to Manila, 
company; which I did, as well to oblige 
D. Michael, and to bring away the goods 
I left there with the father procurator. We 
went in a coach, and came late to that Ho- 
ſpitium of the Franciſcans. Monday 1 1th, 
after the captain was gone with the Oydores 
we return'd to Mexico. 

Mexico, fo call'd by the Spaniards, and 
by the Indians Tenochtitlan, 1s in the lati- 
tude of 19 deg. and 40 min. and in the 
midſt of a valley, almoſt flat, fourteen 
Spaniſh leagues in length from north to 
ſouth, ſeven in breadth, and about forty in 
compaſs ; but if it were meaſur'd from the 
tops 1 the mountains next to Mexico, it 
woul ſeventy, or perhaps ninety leagues. 

On the eaſt Kite of this gory a Fake, 
into which ſeveral rivers, and other waters 
fall ; which ſtretches ſouthward, as far as 
the city of Teſcuco. The ridge of moun- 
tains that encloſe it on all ſides in the low- 
eſt place is forty two thouſand five hundred 
Spaniſh Varas, or yards above the lake. 

The city is ſeated in a perfect plain, near, 
or rather exactly in the middle of the lake; 
and therefore by reaſon of the inſtability of 
the ſoil, the buildings are half bury'd, in 
ſpight of the inhabitants, who uſe all means 
to lay the foundations ſecure. The plat of 
it is ſquare; and it looks like a curious 
cheſs-board, by reaſon of its long, wide 
and well pav'd ſtreets, lying north, and 
ſouth, eaſt and weſt; ſo 5 the whole ex- 
tent of it may be ſeen, not only from the 
middle, as Palermo from the great mar- 
ket, but from any part of it whatſoever. 
The N N is two leagues, and the dia- 
meter half a league, the whole being almoſt 
a perfect ſquare, There are five ways into 


the city, over as many cauſways, or banks 
on the lake, without walls, or gates: The 
ways are call'd la Piedad, or the piety ; 
St. Antony, Guadalupe, St. Coſme, and Cha- 
pultepee , the Calzada, or cauſway del Pe- 
non, which Cortes march'd over, when he 
came to conquer, being now quite taken a- 
way. For excellent ſtructures and orna- 
ments of churches, it may be faid to vie 
with the beſt of 7aly ; but for beautiful 
women it ſurpaſſes it; for they are moſt 
beautiful, and excellently ſhap'd. They 
are great admirers of Europeans, whom they 
call Cachopines ; and they had rather mar- 
ry them, though never ſo poor, than their 
own country people, call'd Criollos, though 
rich; ſeeing them fond of the Mulatto 
women, whoſe ill cuſtoms they have im- 
bib'd, as they ſuck'd their milk. For this 
reaſon the Criollos have ſuch an averſion 
for the Europeans, that they jeer them, as 
they go along the ſtreets ; giving one ano- 
ther notice from ſhop to ſhop, by crying 
Elis, which ſignifies tis he; and therefore 
the Spaniards newly come to the city, have 
ſometimes in a paſſion fir'd piſtols at them. 
Nay, they carry this prejudice ſo far, that 
they hate their own parents becauſe they 
are Europeans. ; 
Mexico contains about one hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants; but the greateſt part of 
them Blacks and Mulattoes, by reaſon of 
the vaſt number of ſlaves that has been car- 
ried thither. Another reaſon is, that all 
the lands being in the hands of church- 


men, as well as the houſes ; the Spaniards, 


and other Europeans, finding no way to get 
eſtates real, as all diſcreet perſons ought to 
do, will not eaſily be perſwaded to marry, 
and generally they themſelves become reli- 
gious men. Thus, though within the city 
there be twenty two nunneries, and twenty 


nine monaſteries of Monks and Friers of ſe- Monaſte 
veral orders, * are all richer than they nes. 
T 


ought to be. at the reader may have 
ſome inſight into this, the cathedral alone 
maintains nine canons ( beſides one for the 


king, whoſe revenue the inquiſition enjoys, 
as it does one in every cathedral through - The ca- 
out New Spain) five dignify'd prieſts, viz.thedrs, 


the dean, archdeacon, ſchoolmaſter, chan- 
ter, and treaſurer ; ſix demi-canons, and 
ſix half demi-canonsz one head ſacri- 
ſtan; four curates choſen by the viceroy 3 
twelve royal chaplains, lected by the 
chapter; and eight others call'd of Lau- 
renzana, theſe alſo appointed by the chap- 
terz all the reſt being appointed by the 
king. The arch-biſhop takes to himſelf 
out of the publick ſtock ſixty thouſand pie- 
ces of eight a year; the dean eleven thou- 
ſand ; the four other dignify'd prieſts eight 
thouſand each; the canons ſix thouſand ; 
the demi-canons five thouſand ; the half 
demi-canons three thouſand ; each cu- 


rate 
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rate four thouſand; every chaplain three 
hundred; and the other prieſts and atten- 
dants leſs, being in all the number of three 
hundred. So that upon computation it 
will appear that the cathedral of Mexico 
has above three hundred thouſand pieces of 
eight of your income; reckoning toge- 
ther with the livings, the allowance for re- 
pairs, wax, veſtments, and other neceſſa- 
ries for the divine ſervice. In ſhort, Mexi- 
co is a little city ſix miles in compaſs, a 
ſmall ſpace for ſo greata number of churches 
which cauſe a want of houſes for inhabi- 
tants. 

The weather in Mexico 1s very unequal 
all the year about; it being for the moſt 
part both cold and hot at the ſame time; 
that 1s, cold in the ſun. In other reſpects 
the air 1s not bad, being neither hot nor 
cold to any great exceſs at no time of the 
year 3 though the tender inhabitants com- 
plain of the cold being ſomewhat ſharp in 
the morning ; and of the heat from March 
till July. From that time forward the rains 
quell it, as happens at Goa ; otherwiſe both 
thoſe countries being under the torrid zone 
would be inhabitable, as the ancient philo- 
ſophers imagin'd. From September the 
rains are leſs frequent, and very ſmall till 
March. The Indians reckon thoſe pleaſant 
nights cold, which begin in November, and 
hold till February 3; but the Europeans, who 
are not ſo tender, like the climate, becauſe 


ambient air. 
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there 1s no great heat, or cold all the year, 
and the water they drink is as cool as the 
The foil by reaſon of the 
great rains that fall, gives three crops in a 
year, but in ſeveral places; the firſt is 
calld de Riego, that is, of watering, and 
falls out in 5 being of the corn ſow'd 
in October; the ſecond, named del Temporal, 
that is, of the ſeaſon, is in October, of what 
was ſow'd in June; the third, becauſe very 
uncertain, is term'd Aventurera, that is, aC- 
cidental, the land being till'd in November 
along the ſides of the cool mountains, to 
ſow it as the weather proves. The Maiz, 
or Indian wheat, which is the chief ſuſte- 
nance of the natives, is ſow'd the earlieſt in 
March, and the lateſt in May, and yields a 
wonderful encreaſe : for this reaſon it is 
cheap living at Mexico, in compariſon of 
other cities, half a piece of eight a day be- 
ing enough for a man's expence. But *tis 
to be obſerv'd, that there being no braſs 
money, and the leaſt piece in ſilver being 
half a rial, that is three pence, *tis very 
chargeable buying fruit ; however, *tis on- 
ly in the market of Mexico that cacao-nuts 
are current in buying of herbs, and they 
give ſixty or eighty for a rial, according as 
the price of cacao runs higher or lower. 
In ſhort, Mexico muſt be allow'd to be an 
excellent city, for all the year round there 
_ flowers and fruits of all forts in its mar- 
ets, 
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H E ancient hiſtories of Mexico make 
mention of a flood, in which all men 

and beaſts periſh'd, and only one man and 
woman were ſav'd in a boat, which in their 
language they call Acalle. The man, ac- 
cording to the character by which his name 
is expreſs'd, was calPd Coxcox, and the wo- 
man Chichequetzal, This couple coming 
to the foot of a mountain, which, accord- 
ing to the picture, was named Culbuacan, 
went aſhore, and there had many children, 
all born dumb, When they were multi- 
ply*d to a great number, one day a pigeon 
came, and from the top of a tree gave *em 
their ſpeech, but not one of em underſtood 
the other's language, and therefore they 
divided and diſders'd, every one going to 
take poſſeſſion of ſome country. Among 
theſe they reckon fifteen heads of families, 
who happening to ſpeak the ſame language, 
join'd together, and went about to find 
lome land to inhabit. When they had 
wander'd an hundred and four years (which 
is denoted by the figure at number I.) they 

Vol. IV. 


came to the place they call Alan, and 
continuing their journey thence, came firſt 
to the place call'd Chapultepec, then to Cul- 
huacan, and laſtly to the place where Mexi- 
co now ſtands, tho? the Mexican hiſtories do 
not always give theſe places the ſame name. 
Thus Mexico was founded in the year the 
Indians call Ome cagli, which anſwers to 
the year 1325, from the creation. The 
pointed line 1s the way the founders tra- 
vel'd; the figures by it are the places where 
they made any ſtay ; the circles, the num- 
ber of years every one continued there. 
The meaning of it all is expreſs'd in every 
thing by a character or figure. 

The deſign the author had in copying 
this picture from an ancient original drawn 
by the Indians in the time they were pa- 


que ſts, aud the chronology of 
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gans, was to ſhew they were as ancient as 
the flood ; tho' the chronology is not fo 
exact as it ſhould be, there being too few 
years allow'd between the flood and found- 


ing of Mexico. 


The reader will the better 


conceive it by the following cut, and by 
what 
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See Acoſta's nat. and mor. hiſt. of the Ind. 
453. 

Thus it appears that the firſt inhabitants 
of New Spain were a ſort ot wild people, 
ſince they kept on the uncouth mountains, 
without tilling the land, without religion, 
without any form of government, and with- 
out clothes, living after a diſorderly man- 
ner like beaſts, feeding upon what they 
kill'd (whence they had the name of Oro- 
mies and Chichimecas) tho' they were foul 
creatures; and for want of them, on roots; 
and lying in dens, and under thick buſhes. 
The women follow'd the ſame employ- 
ments, leaving the children hanging on the 
trees. Now at this time, in New Mexico 
and Parral, there's ſuch a ſort of men, 
deſcended from Chichequetzal and Coxcox, 
who remain'd in barren and mountainous 
lands, without troubling themſelves to ſeek 
for a better ſoil, and who ſtill live upon 
what they kill, and never join n 
unleſs it be to rob and murder travellers. 
The Spaniards have not been able to ſubdue 
them, becauſe 'tis in vain to look for 'em, 
who hide themſelves in thick woods, where 
they have no ſettled place of abode ; and 
to endeavour to fight *em, would be no 
other than hunting of wild beaſts. 

Thoſe more polite and ſociable men, de- 
ſcended from ſeven of thoſe fifteen we ſaid 
ſet out to find a good country, are calPd 
Navatlacas, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Chichimecas ; and theſe, as their hiſterians 
believe, came from a remote country to- 
wards the north, thought to be that calPd 
the province of Az!lan, or Teucul, in New 
Mexico. Some Spaniſh authors will have it, 
that theſe Nava!lacas, coming out of that 
country in 820, ſpent eighty years before 
they came to Mexico, where they ſet- 
del in the year 900; but this does not 
agree with the picture before mention'd, or 
the hiſtories of the Indians, who will have 
it to be in 1325, as has been ſaid. The 
occaſion of their ſtay was, their ſtopping 
now and then in obedience to an idol of 
theirs, to people ſome places; whence they 
afterwards departed by order of the ſaid 
idol. I ſpeak according to their hiſtories 
and traditions. They came not all together 
to the lake of Mexico, but one after ano- 
ther. The firſt were the Su-chimilci, which 
ſignifies gardeners of flowers, who ſettling 
on the ſouth bank, founded a city of their 
own name. The next, a great while after, 
were the Chialci, that is, people of the 
mouths, and built a city of their own name, 
not far from the former. Then came the 
Tapanecas, Or le of the bridge, who, 
fixing on the weſt fide of the lake, encreas'd 


to ſuch numbers, that their metropolis was 
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calPd Azcapuzalco, that is, Ants-neſt. "They 
were a long time very powerful, 

Then came the founders of Tzſcuco, call'd 
Culbua, or the Crooked People, becauſe in 
their country they had a crooked moun- 
tain, and planted towards the eaſt. The 
lake being thus beſer by theſe four nations, 
when the fifth family of the Tlaleluicas, that 
is, ignorant mountain-people, came, find- 
ing all the plains as far as the mountains 
taken up, they went away to a fruitful hot 
plain beyond the mountains, and there built 
the city Quabuac, which ſignifies an eagle, 
and is at preſent corruptly call'd 2yerna- 
vaca, and is the chief place of the eſtate of 
the marquis de Valle, and duke of Monte- 
leon. The ſixth generation was that of the 
Tlaſcaltecas, which ſignifies people of bread 
(in Engliſh generally calPd Tlaſcallans) who 
paſſing beyond that burning mountain, al- 
ways cover*d with ſnow, which is between 
Mexico and Puebla de los Angelos, or the city 
of angels, founded many cities and villages 
to the eaſtward, calling the metropolis 
Ttaſcala, This nation afterwards aſſiſted 
the Spamards to ſubdue Mexico, and in re- 
quital was made tax-free. 

Of all the Chichimecas, or wild people, 
none Yoon Tlaſcallans but the inhabi- 
tants of the oppoſite fide of the aforeſaid 
burning mountain; but they, not regard- 
ing the gigantick ſtature of their enemies, 
knew how to overcome them by policy. 


The barbarous Chichimecas, ſeeing theſe fix 


natzons keep a friendly correſpondence with 
one another, contracting marriages toge- 
ther, marking out their borders, and vying 
to outdo one another in good government; 
they alſo began to take up a better form of 
living, covering their privities, building 
huts, obeying their ſuperiors, and forſaking 
many of their brutal cuſtoms. However, 
they reſolv'd {till to keep in the monntains, 
remote from any commerce with the others; 
and from theſe, *tis believ'd, the inhabi- 
tants of the other provinces of the Indies de- 
rive their original. 

After the aforeſaid ſix nations had been 
ſettled there three hundred and two years 
(according to the computation of F. Acoſta 
above cited) came the ſixth, call'd Mexi- 
cans, from their prince Mexi. This nation 
departed from its ancient country, upon the 
fatal promiſe made 'em by their idol Viti- 
lipuzili, that he would conduct them to a 
place where they ſhould have the command 
over all the provinces peopled by the other 
nations; whereupon there's an author who 
is not aſham'd to make a compariſon be- 
tween this people's travels and of the 
children of +ael in the defart, Four priefts 
declar'd the 1dol's will on the way, making 
all the multitude at their beck ſettle in ſeve- 
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CHAP. III. 


ral places, build houſes, and ſow for ſome 


time, and perſuading them to offer human 
ſacrifices to their falſe deity. Then de- 
parting from thoſe places by order of the 
idol, they left the old and ſick behind to 
people them, if poſſible. Once the Mexi- 
cans ſettled at Mechoacan, that is, land of 
#/5, becauſe of the great plenty there is in 


its lakes; and having made many vill 


there, went on to inhabit Molinalco, the 


inhabitants of which place are reputed to 
be deſcended of a great ſorcerer left there 
in the temple. Being at length come to 
Chapultepec, they there fortified themſelves, 
and in a ſhort time overthrew and reduced 
the other ſix nations to a low condition; 
eſpecially the Chalcos, who oppos'd and 
made war upon them. 

The time appointed by the father of lyes, 
ador'd in that idol, being come, Vilgili- 
1uztli appear'd to one of thoſe prieſts in a 
dream, and told him, the Mexicans muſt 
co and ſettle their abode in that part of the 
lake where they found an eagle perching 
upon a fig-tree, whoſe root was upon a 
rock. Having told this viſion in the mor- 
ning, they all went together in ſearch of 
this ſign given, and after ſome time ſpent, 
found a fig- tree growing out of a rock, and 
on it a moſt beautiful eagle, looking upon 
the ſun, with her wings difplay'd, and hold- 
ing a pretty little bird in her talons, and 
about her many others, ſome white, fome 
green, ſome wa þ yellow, and blue. Upon 
this ſight they all fell down to pay their 
adoration, and preſently began to build 
their city, which they call'd Tenochtitlan, 
that is, fig-tree on a rock. For this reaſon, 
to this day, the arms of the city of Mexico 
are an eagle with her wings diſplay'd, look- 
ing on the fun, holding a ſnake in her ta- 
lons, and ſtanding with one foot on a 
branch of an Indian fig- tree; and beſides, 
by grant of the emperor Charles V, a caſtle 
or, on a field azure, to denote the lake, 
with a bridge to it, and two others on the 
des that do not touch it, on which are two 
ions rampant 3 in baſe two green hg-leaves 
in a field or. 

The next day the Mexicans thought fir 
© build a tabernacle to place their idol in, 


all they could have leiſure to erect a ſtately * 


temple, when the city was fimſh'd. This 
done, the idol order*d, by the mouth of his 
prieſts, that all the Mexicans ſhould divide 
themſelves into four parts, leaving the ta- 
bernacle in the middie ; and theſe are the 
four great quarters of Mexico, now call'd 
of St. John, of St. Mary Redonda, or the 
round, of St. Paul, and of St. Sebaſtian. 
After this diviſion, he directed every quar- 
ter ſhould make themſelves an idol, and 
lubdivide into other ſmall wards: and thus, 
from a ſmall beginning, the city of Mexico 
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grew up to its heighth ; as more plainly GENMEL.- 


appears by the foremention'd cut. LI, 
1096. 
Ste cut, page 487. A 


Next the Mexicans perceiv'd twas neceſ-Firſt go- 
vern men“ 
ſary for them to have a head, who ſhould gttleg 


govern them, and ſtudy the means of pre- 
ſerving what they had got, and extending 
their empire over their neighbours. Ac- 
cordingly they choſe a youth call'd Aa- 
mapichili, the fon of a Mexican prince by 
the daughter of the king of Calbuacan, 
which name ſignifies a ,dog in the fiſt ; and 
this they did to appeaſe that king, who had 
been highly provoked by them, by killing 
and fleaing che daughter of his predeceſſor. 
From that time forward 'they began to 
have a form of government, and to be 
look'd upon by ſtrangers ; ſo that the 
— people envying their honour, 
endeavour'd to deſtroy them, particularly 
the Tapanecas of Azcapuzalco, to whoſe king 
the Mexicans paid tribute, as being the laft 
that came to inhabit there. The king of 
Azcapuzalco ſeeking a pretence to break 
the peace, ſent word to Acamapichtli, that 
the tribute was too ſmall, and therefore, for 
the future, he ſhould ſend him all materials 
for building his city, and every year a cer- 
tain quantity of grain, but it muſt be ſuch 
as grew within the water of the lake; other- 
wife he would deſtroy his kingdom. The 
Mexicans looking upon this as impoſſible, 
were very much concern'd ; but their god 
appearing, encourag'd them to admit the 
condition of the tribute, for he would be 
aiding to them. To conclude, the next 
year they carried that king a floating gar- 
den, with ſeveral greens growing on it, be- 
ſides timber for building; and ſuch a float- 
ing piece of land on the lake 1s carefully 
cultivated to this day. They lay raſhes 
and long graſs interwoven together on the 
water, with earth upon them, which bears 
out the water, and when the ſeed there ſown 
is grown up and ripe, they cut the roots of 
the ruſhes and graſs grown in the water, 
and then carry the floating garden where 
they pleaſe upon the lake. The king of 
Azcapuzalco, much ſurpriz'd at this won- 
der, order'd, that the next year they ſhould 
bring him ſuch another garden, with a 
duck fitting on her eggs, which were to be 
hatch*d before his face. Seeing this after- 
wards perform'd, and thinking it ſuperna- 
tural, he told his ſubjects, that the Mei- 
cans would one day ſubdue all about 
them; yet he would not eaſe 'em of their 
tribute. 5 

The king of Mexico having reign'd for- 


AcanAn- 


ichtli tu: 


- ⁵ 


Huirtinul- 


ty years, died without appointing his ſons i 24 king. 


ro ſucceed him; and therefore, in return for 
this his moderation, the chief men aſſem- 
bling, 
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GemErL- bling, choſe one of his ſons, whoſe name 


LI. 
1698. 
2 


was Huizilaubili, which ſignifies rich quill, 
and then crown'd and anointed him with 
the oil wherewith they uſed to anoint their 
idols. Then they gave him to wife the 
daughter of the king of Azcapuzalco, who 
prevaiPd with her father to change the firſt 
tribute into a couple of ducks and a little 
fiſh. The wedding was kept with great 
ſolemnity, according to cuſtom, which was 
rform*d by tying one end or point of the 
ridegroom's cloak to the point of the 


| bride's, to denote the matrimonial knot. 


Chimalpo- 
Hoc a third 
king, 


Ytt.coatl 
4th king. 


The queen dying, the king did not outlive 
her a year, but died in the thirtieth year 
of his age, and thirteenth of his reign. 

His ſon Chimalpopoca was choſen the 
third king, at ten years of age ; adding to 
the ancient ceremonies of coronation, that 
of putting into his left hand a , bow and 
arrow, and into his right a naked ſword. 
There being a great ſcarcity of water in 
his kingdom, he got leave of the king of 
Azcapuzalco, his grandfather by the mo- 
ther's ſide, to bring water from the moun- 
tain of Chapultepec, a league diſtant from 
Mexico, but the Mexicans having made 
the pipes of cane, and little or no water 
coming thro? them to the lake, they were 
ſo bold as to demand of that king, their 
friend, ſtone, lime, timber, and workmen 
to make a ſolid aqueduct. The Tepanecas, 
offended at it, made a bloody war upon 
the Mexicans, ſo that the old king died for 
grief, to ſee his grandſon going to ruin, 
who was treacherouſly murder*d in his own 
palace. 

For their next king the Mexicans choſe 
Yizcoatl, which ſignifies ſerpent of the knife, 
being the ſon of their firſt king by a ſlave. 
He, to revenge the outrage committed a- 


gainſt his predeceſſor, fought with the Te- 


panecas, and deſtroy'd em, plundering and 
ruining Azcapuzalco, and purſuing the peo- 
ple to the mountains, till he had made *em 
ſubject to him. Then, according to cuſtom, 
he divided the booty and lands of thoſe 
conquer'd among his people. Nor did the 
courſe of his victories ſtop here, but having 
firſt ſubdued the inhabitants of Tacuba and 
Cuyoacan, who lived under lords of their 
own, he alſo overthrew and deſtroy*d the 
Suchimilcas, firſt inhabitants of the lake, as 
was ſaid before, obliging them to make a 
cauſway on the lake to join communication 
with their city, which was four leagucs 
from Mexico. Next, he bent his Be 
againſt the city Cuitlavaca, the king where- 
ot voluntarily ſubmitting, own'd him for 
his ſoveraign. And thus Mexico gained the 


ſoveraignty over all the towns and people 


about 1t. 
Nizcoat! having reigned thus proſperouſly 
twelve years, died; and the general under 


whoſe conduct theſe conqueſts had been 
made, whoſe name was'Tlacaellel, and who 
was his nephew, took care to aſſemble the 
electors, which were the kings of Teſcuco 
and Tacuba, and four others, to appoint a 


new king. Mobhtezuma, the general's ne- a/44e.,. 
phew, was elected. He firſt inſtituted the ma fifth 
barbarous cuſtom, that no king ſhould be king. 


crown'd till he had ſacrific'd ſome captives 
taken by himſelf in war; and therefore a 
quarrel being pick'd with the province of 
Chalco for this very purpoſe, he in perſon 
took ſeveral priſoners, and then facrific'd 
'em at Mexigo, upon his coronation-day. 


This facrifice was perform'd by ripping 


open the breaſt of the captive with a knife 
made of flint, and taking out the heart 
immediately, which was thrown into the 
face of the idol, whilſt *twas yet leaping. 
To this he added the drawing of ſome 
blood out of his ears, and other parts, be- 
fore the fire-pan they call'd divine, which 
ſerv'd in their abominable ſacrifices. Then 
he beſtow'd great largeſs among the peo- 
ple, and receiv'd the tribute of the provin- 
ces. Having ſubdued Chalco, he under- 
took to extend his empire, by the advice 
of his uncle, who was always of opinion 
not to conquer the neighbouring province 
of Tlaſcala, that it might ſerve to ſharpen 
the courage of their youth in war, and to 
furniſh priſoners to ſacrifice to the idol. 
This king erected a ſtately palace for him- 
ſelf, and a ſumptuous temple for his god, 
and erected ſeveral courts. He died when 
he had reign'd twenty-eight years. 

The four electors meeting with the kings 
of Teſcuco, and Tacuba, choſe Taclaellel, 
who would not accept of the crown, ſaying, 
it was better for the publick, that another 
ſhould reign, and he aſſiſt him with his ſer- 
vice and advice. This generoſity, which 
ſhew*d the barbarian was much ſuperior to 
Ceſar, who, through ambition, depriv'd his 
country of its liberty, mov'd the electors to 
leave it to him to make whom he pleas'd 


king, and he nam*d Ticho-chu, ſon to the 27. 
king deceas'd. Ticho-chu appearing to be ech king, 


no Pidier, the Mexicans poiſon'd him, rai- 


ſing his brother Axayacac to the throne, by fc, 
the advice of Tlacaelle], who dying with age, 5th king, 


recommending his ſon to the new king, who 
in gratitude made him his general. 

Before his coronation, Axayacac march'd 
againſt the province of Taguanpetec; and 
in a ſhort time plunder'd and ſubdu'd it. 
in his return coming to a battle with the 
lord of Tlatelulco (where at preſent is the 
church of St. James) he flew him, and le- 
velPd his city with the ground. This king 
dy'd when he had reign'd eleven years. 


After him Abuitzotl, the 8th king aſcend- 45d 
ed the throne, but before his coronation, 8th king. 


he went according to cuſtom, to puniſh the 


Qua- 


Boox IV. 


!, 


Ciiae IV. 


Monte u- 
ma lalt 
king. 


Quaxutatlans, who had taken the tribute, as 
it was coming to Mexico on the road. He 
extended the borders of his kingdom, as 
far as Guatimala, and encompaſs'd Mexico 
with water, by bringing to it an arm of the 
river that ran by Cuyoacan. This man, at 
the dedication of the temple to the idol 
Huitzilipochſli (which was in the year 1486) 
ſacrificed in the ſpace of four days follow- 
ing 64080 men; fix millions of le re- 
ſorting to the feſtrval, as the Mexican hiſ- 
tories tell us. This Indian Nero dy'd in 
the eleventh year of his reign. 

After him was chofen Montezuma, whom 
the Spaniards found there, when they came 
to Mexico, his name in their language ſig- 
nifying a wiſe lord; becauſe he, before his 
exaltation to the throne, was grave, and 
majeſtick, a man of few words, and diſ- 
creet, which made him much honour'd 
and fear*d. Beſides, he had refus'd the 
crown, retiring into the temple of the idol, 
where he had a ſolitary apartment; ſo that 
the clectors were fain to go thither to per- 
ſuade, and bring him to the empire, with 
extraordinary modeſty. When once a king, 
he chang'd his bum and meekneſs into 
ſuch pride, that he 2 all places and 
em * about the court, ſhould be 
taken from commoners, and nobles to come 
in their ſtead. Before his coronation, with 
the aſſiſtance of the nobility, he march'd 
to reduce a northern province that had re- 
volted, and brought him a rich booty, and 
many priſoners for ſacrifice. At his return 
he was receiv'd with great joy by his ſub- 
jects, and crown'd in great fare with a- 
bundance of tributes from the conquer'd 
countries. 

If the royal ſtandard happen'd to be loſt, 
thoſe people us'd to retire without proſe- 
cuting the battle ; as it happened at Otum- 
ba, where Cortes and his Spaniards purſu'd 
the flying Mexicans ; the ſame they did, if 
the king was kilPd, to celebrate his funeral, 
ceaſing from all labour. Montezuma made 
his ſubjects adore, rather than reſpe& him; 
he was always carry*d on the ſhoulders of 
great men; never wore one garment twice, 
or eat or drank out of the fame veſſel. He 
kept in his palace all ſorts of birds and 
beaſts, and ſea-fiſh in his falt-fiſh ponds, 
and river-fiſh in freſh water. If any kind 
could not be had, he kept them in gold, 
and for grandeur, He was very preciſe in 
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exacting punctual duty from his ſubjects; Gzmer- 


and t re ſometimes went abroad in diſ- 


LI. 


guiſe, to ſee whether his orders were obey d. 1698. 
aftly, he ſeldom appear'd in publick, ro WWW 


avoid creating familiarity. 

The downfal of the empire now drawing, 
near ; ſeveral ſigns appearing as blazing 
ſtars and pyramidal fire in the ſky, mon- 
ſters on the earth, and 


t calamity 3 and the magictans who 
relateddreadful viſions) being at laſt brought 
to repentance, retir'd to a ſolitary houſe, 
expecting his ruin, to be wrought by the 
children of the ſun, coming from the eaſt, 
according to ancient predictions. In the 
fourteenth year of his reign, the Spaniards 
came from the northern ſea in ſeveral ſhips, 
ſubdu'd Mexico, took Montezuma priſoner, 
and afterwards the Inga of Peru and Cuſco, 
which laſt was lord of a country a thouſand 
leagues in length from the kingdom of 
Chile, beyond that of Quito; and the firſt 
from the north, to the ſouth-ſea ; and look'd 
upon more like Gods than men. Among 
other enormities the Inga was guilty of, he 
would marry his own ſiſters, whoſe ſon af- 
terwards inherited the crown, as born of 
the Coya, or firſt heireſs ; but if the king 
deceas'd left ever a brother, he was prefer- 
red before his nephew. Whilſt Montezuma 
was ſtill alive, he Mexicans Choſe Quaub- 
timoc for their king, who dy'd a priſoner 
to Cortes. 

It is to be obſery'd that the ſucceſſion of 
the crown of Mexico, went to the collateral 
line, not the immediate iſſue, age taking 
the preference; the ſecond, third, fourth, 
and ſo to the laſt brother, being choſe after 
the firſt; and for want of them, they be- 
gan with the eldeſt ſon of the eldeſt brother, 
and ſo to the ſecond, third, and ſo forth. 
At firſt the choice belong'd to all the peo- 

le; but afterwards by the advice of Lacel- 
el, in the reign of 27zcoatl the fourth king, 
it was committed to only four electors of 
the blood royal, and the two kings of 7% 
cuco and Tacuba ; the firſt of which perform- 
ed the ceremony of the coronation. As 
long as the kings of Mexico were poor, they 
were moderate in their expence and atten- 
dance, but as they grew powerful, they be- 
came haughty, tyrannical and ſtately, 


CHAP. IV. 


of the compariſon ſame writers make between the Mexican monarchy, and 
the viſion in the 13th chap. of St. John. 


have dilated a little upon the origin of 

the ſeven generations, and the genealo- 

gy 35 A kings of Mexico ; that the in- 
oL, IV. 


genious and diſcreet reader, may in this 
chapter conceive how ſome perſons came to 
take this monarchy, for the beaſt — 

61 y 


odigies in the 
lake; Montezuma, tho? at firſt he had treat- 
ed the aſtrologers hardly (who foretold ſome 
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GEMEI- by St. John, in the 13th chapter of his re- 
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velation ; with no leſs reaſon than others 
did the Roman monarchy 3 for they conſi- 


WYWV deriag the lake of Mexico, ſay the lake of 


Chalco, 1. makes the head and neck, 2. a 
rock, the eye; 3. another rock, the ear, 
4. the cauſway, the collar, 5. the lake on 
which Mexico is built, the ſtomach, 6. the 
feet they ſay are the four rivers, 7. the bo- 
dy, the great lake of Mexico, 8. the wings, 
the two rivers of Teſcuco and Papalotla, 9. 
the tail, the lake of St. Chriſtopher and 
Xaltocan, 10. the horns, the two rivers of 
Tlamanalco, Tepeapulco. And then the o- 
ther lakes lying confuſedly, they ſay they 
were made by the ſlaver of the beaſt, 


See Cut, Page 490. 


Now follows the reſemblance between 
the Mexican monarchy and its religion, and 


the ſame beaſt, 
The ſeven generations or nations inhabiting 


it, are, the ſeven heads. 


5. Tlatelulcans, 
6. Tlaſcallans. 
7. Mexicans, 


1. Suchimilcas. 
2, Chalcas. 

3. Tecpanecas. 
4. Teſcucans. 


Ten kings. 
Ten horns. 


i. Acamapichtle, 56 6, Tizochic, 37 | 


2. Huixlaubili, 96 7. Axayacac, 27 
3. Chiamalpopoca,66 8. Abuitzatl, 77 
4. Nizcoatl, 62 9g. Montezuma, 84. 
5. Mouhtezuma, 84 10. Quaubtimox, 77 
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Which together make 666, the number of 
the beaſt. 


For the better underſtanding hereof, it is 
to be obſerv'd, that the Mexican language 
uſes but 15 letters (not being able to pro- 
nounce the reſt) to which applying the num- 
bers, from one to fifteen, and theſe to the 
names of the kings, caſting up every one 
apart, and then adding all the ſums 1 
ther, they make the juſt number of 666. 
To make this the plainer, I firſt ſer down 
the fifteen letters, and the numbers anſwer- 
ing to them under; then the names of the 
kings, with each figure to each letter; then 
caſt up the particulars, and the total of all 
thoſe ſums, is 666, This will appear by 
the calculation of every king's name, ac- 
cording to the Indian hiſtories, quoted by 
Arrigo Martinez, at the end of his regiſter 
of times, printed at Mexico in the begin- 
ning of the laſt age. 


A. C. E. H. I. L. M. N. O. P. Q. T. U. X. Z. 
I. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 
14. 15. 


The Analyſis, or ſolution of the names of 
the ten kings in numbers. 


4. 2. 3. 
C2 V 13 H-----4 
M--7 Z-—15 M----7 
A- T—12 A -----1 
P--10 1.—-6 L----6 
Je; A—1 P----10 
C2 Ve 13 O-----g 
H--4. H —4 P----10 
T-12 T----12 O-----9 
126 12-6 C -----2 
| 1—5 %A—1 
56 96 66 
4. 6. 6. 
1—5 M----7 T---12 
T--- 12 O----9 1— 
— 15 V---13 C-----2 
O-----9 T--12 C-----2 
T---12 Z--15 C-----2 
L-----6 V--13 
M---7 
A----1 | 
62 84 37 
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I am oblig'd further to let the reader un- 
derſtand, that the ou or map before in- 
ſerted, is not mine, but we are indebted for 
it, to the experienced Adrian Boot, a French 
engineer, ſent into New Spain in the yur 
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CAP. V. 


Mexican 


age. 


the north, or Micolampa, was a 


1629 by Philip the 4th of happy memory, 
to find a paſſage out for the waters of the 
lake of Mexico. He made that draught 
upon an exact ſurvey; but being in ſome 
meaſure defaced by time, it was with great 
labour reſtor'd to its being, by Dr. Chriſtv- 
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pber de Guadalajora, of the city of the an- Gxuxt- 


gels, an able mathematician, who made 
me a preſent of an exact copy 


LI. 


of it, when 1698. 


I paſs d through that city, that I might yg 


cauſe it to be printed, for the ſatisfaction of 


curious perſons, 


C H | A P. V. 
Of the Mexican months, years and age, and of their hieroglypbicks. 


OR want of letters, the ingenious 
Mexicans us'd ſymbols, or hierogly- 
hicks, to expreſs corporeal things, which 
Live a ſhape; and for other things, other 
proper characters; and fo, for the benefit 
of poſterity, they noted down all that hap- 
ned. As for inſtance, to denote the com- 
ing of the Spaniards, they painted a man 
with his hair and cloaths red, in the ſign of 
a cane, which betoken'd that year. Their 
way of writing was from the bottom of the 
board or paper upwards, directly contrary 
to the Chineſe. They had certain rounds 
or circles painted, which contain'd the ſpace 
of an age, divided into years with the pro- 
per ſymbols ; to ſet down there the time 
when remarkable things happen'd, with the 
proper figures and characters. This age 
conſiſted of fifty two ſolar years, of 365 days 
each. The wheel, circle or round, was 
divided into four parts, each containing 
thirteen years, and anſwer*d to one of the 
four parts of the world, after the following 
manner. 

A ſnake turn'd it ſelf round into a circle, 
and in the body of the ſerpent there were 
four diviſions. The firſt denoted the ſouth, 
in that language calld Uutztlampa, whoſe 
hieroglyphick was a rabbet in a blew field, 
which they call'd Tochtli. Lower was the 
part that ſignify'd the eaſt, callꝰd Tlacopa, 
or Tlahiulcopa, denoted by a cane in a red 
field, call'd Acatl. The wy dp of 

word point- 
ed with flint, call'd 7. * in a yellow 
field. That of the weſt, or S1huatlampa, 
was a houſe in a green field, and call'd 
Cagli. 

Theſe four diviſions were the beginning 
of the four terms that made up the age. 
Between every two, on the inſide of the ſnake, 
there were twelve ſmall diviſions, among 
which the four firſt names or figures were 
ſucceſſively diſtributed, giving every one 
its number to thirteen, which was the num- 
ber of years that compos'd an indiction; 
the like was done in the ſecond indiction, 
with the ſame names from one to thirteen, 
and fo in the third and fourth, till they fi- 
niſh*'d the circle of fifty two years, as 
follows. 
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This way of reckoning by thirteen, was 
not only obſerv'd in their years, but in 
their months; for tho' their month was 
of twenty days, yet when they came to the 
number thirteen they began again. To 
endeavour to find out the reaſon why they 
did fo, is aiming at an impoſſibility, but 
perhaps they might in this particular follow 
their calculation of the moon. They divided 
the lunar motion into two times, the firſt 
of watching, from the Heliacal, or ſolar 
riſing, till the oppoſition, which was of 
thirteen days; and the other of ſleep, of 
the ſame number of days, till the morning 
ſetting. 


This extravagant computation of the A firange 
moon, was grounded upon a fable, which fable. 


is, That the Gods having reſolv'd to de- 
ſtroy the darkneſs that cover*'d the world; 
two of them undertook this work, which 
were Tecuciſtecatl, and Nanabuatzin. Theſe, 
after making great preparations at Teotihu- 
acan, a place now call'd Tzacagli, having 
caſt themſelves into the fire of a burning 
rock, call'd Tutexcagli, and being convert- 
ed into aſhes, within a ſhort while after ap- 
pear'd in the eaſt, Nanabuatzin become the 
ſun, and Tecuciſtecat] the moon. At firſt 
they had no motion, but afterwards the 
wind, by order of the Gods, began to move 
them; b 
the end of thirteen days, the ſun being come 
to the weſt, the moon began to appear in 
the eaſt. This being ſo unlikely, they 
might perhaps ſay ſo, to give every one of 
their greater Gods, which were thirteen, the 
government and dominion of their years and 
days 3 


ut after a different manner, for at 
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GEMEL- days; but the Mexicans themſelves are ig- 
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Tecpatl to Cheizahcoatl God of the air, and 
LI. norant of bath. | Cagli to Xiubtecubil God of the fire. Per- 

1698. From what has been ſaid above there haps they meant to expreſs the nature of the 
ariſe ſeveral doubts; the firſt is, why they f. 


e ourcardinal winds, which were the only ones 
begin to reckon their years from the ſouth; they knew, and this in honour of Che!zabcoat! 
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the ſecond, why they made uſe of the four 
figures, of a er Proc a cane, a flint, and a 
houſe. To the firſt they anſwer, that when 
the gods had reſolv'd at Teotibugcan to 
take away the great darkneſs, and Nana- 
hualzin and Teotihuacan, by means of the 
fire, were converted into ſun and moon, 
the reſt of the gods ſet themſelves to ob- 
ſerve from what quarter of heaven the light 
would firſt appear ; wherein they were of 
ſundry opinions, ſome affirming *twould 
come from the north ; others, from the 
ſouth 3 others, from the eaſt ; and others, 
from the weſt (as if the names of eaſt and 
welt, Sc. had been invented before the ſun 
had enlightned the earth) but that at 
length *rwas ſeen to come out of the ſouth. 
Moreover, the ancient Mexicans believing 
the world would end with their age, among 
other ceremonies, on the laſt day of it, 
they knelt on the tops of their houſes, with 
their faces to the eaſt, doubtfully expect- 
ing to fee whether the ſun would continue 
his courſe, and whether the end of the 
world was come; and fince in this poſture 
they muſt of neceſſity have the ſouth on 
their right hand, they thence argu'd that 
the light began from the ſouth. To this 
ma be added that the Mexicans firmly be- 
liev'd hell to be in the north, and therefore 
it was not proper that the ſun ſhould have 
commenced his courſe from thence, but 
from the oppoſite part, where the Gods Vi- 
vitznaoa dwelt, in reſpect to whom they 
calPd the ſouth Vivitzlampa. 

They alſo {aid it was a benefit of thoſe 
ſame gods, that the age was renew'd, be- 
cauſe time naturally would end with the 
old fun ; and that the ſun of the new age 
was a new ſun, that was to follow the courſe 
of nature, which every year made the trees 
green, after January (as is obſery*d in that 
climate) when the ſun was come away from 
the ſouth, which is the habitation of the 
Gods. Having found this analogy between 
the age and the year, they — carry the 
ſimilitude, or proportion, on further, and, as 
in the year there are four ſeaſons, ſo they 
would adapt the like to the age; and ac- 
cordingly they appointed Tochili for its be- 

inning in the ſouth, as it were the ſpring 
and youth of the ſun's age; Acall for ſum- 
mer, Tecpatl for autumn, and Cagli for his 
old age, or winter. 

Theſe figures ſo diſpos'd, were alſo the 
hieroglyphicks of the — elements, which 
is the ſecond doubt; for Tochtli was dedi- 
cated to Tevacayohua God of the earth, A. 
cat! to Tlalocatetubili God of the water, 


God of the winds, who, as was faid before, 
| the firſt motion to the ſun and moon. 
hatſoever the reaſon of it was, *tis cer- 


tain that Neptune, whom they call'd Teuci- 
paltli was the inventor of theſe hierogly- 


phicks and method of difpoſing them, to 

the end that every man, without any other 

ſtudy, might know the number of years 

that made an age; the diſtinction of the 

indictions in what year it happened; the 

5 of their kings, and other things 
note. 


Their ſolar year conſiſted of 365 days, Mexican 
according to the form of the Egyptian Neat. 


prieſts, which had its original from Mah, 
after the flood, as Beroſus tells us (if it be 
true, that the books which now go under 
his name, were writ by that ancient chalde- 
an) who writes thus. He alſo taught them 
(that 1s, the prieſts) the courſe of the ſtars, 
and ordain'd the year according to the courſe 
of the ſun (for which reaſon he was thought 
to partake of the divine nature.) For which 
things (ſays the ſame author) they thought 
him to partake of the divine nature, and 
therefore call'd him Olibama and Arſa, that 
is, heaven and the ſun. However, others 
differ in opinion, concerning the great di- 
verſity of years among the Egyptians ; tis 
certain other nations had the ſame year of 
365 days, but they learnt it of the Egyp- 
tians, who preſerv'd the knowledge deliver'd 
by Noah, by means of his ſon Cham, or 
Ham. Now the Mexicans muſt of neceſſity 
follow the ſame doctrine, being originally 
deſcended from Neptune, who cannot be 
thought to have given them any other in- 
ſtructions, but what he learnt of his father 
Meſraim, who had them from Cham, or 
Ham, and from his grandfather Noah, a- 
mong the inhabitants of Egypt. 


As for the months, though ſome of the Their 
off-ſpring of Noah reckon'd them after ſe- months 


veral manners, ſome allowing twenty eight 
days, ſome twenty nine, others thirty, and 
thirty one, and not always after the fame 
manner; yet the Mexicans {till following 
the ſame Egyptians, made their month re- 
„not of thirty, but of twenty days; 

ut this turn'd to the ſame account, put- 

ing eighteen Mexican months of twenty 

days each, to twelve Egyptian months of 
thirty days. The names of the months are 
as follows. 1. Tlacaxipe hua liztli, 2. To- 
zozlli, 3. Hueytozozili, 4. Toxcatl, 5. El- 
zalcualiztli, 6. Ticuyil buitl, 7. Hueyte- 
cuil buitl, 8. Micayl buitl, g. Hueymi- 
cayl huitl, 10. Ochpaniztli, 11. Pachih, 
12. Hueypachili, 13. Checiogli, 14. Pan- 
chetzalizil!, 
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chetzaliztli, 15. Atemoztli, 16. Tititl,- 
17. Ecagli, 18. Atlacoalo, as may be ſeen 

by their characters upon the inner circle of 

the figure. 
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firſt month; if the three hundred and ſixty GzMErL- 
days, which make the eighteen months of II. 

this year, be counted round ſucceſſively by 1698. 
thirteen and thirteen, it will appear that 


Their Every one of the twenty days had its the laſt day of the eighteenth month, will 
days proper name, which were, Cipaftli, Cecatl, be Xoxiil. But if the five days call'd Ne- 
Caglicuetzpaglin, Coatl, Michizili, Mazall, nontemi had no name, the following year 
Tochtli, Ati, Itzcuint!t, Ozomatli, Malina- muſt have begun from two Mazatl, with 
gli, Acatl, Ocelotl, Quaulitli, Cozcaquauh!- ten Cipafli{ Thus the reckoning of the 
li, Oglin, Techpatl, Quiabuitl, and Xocitl, chirteens would have been interrupted, with 
Xo weeks. Theſe months were not divided into Cipa#i, had not they been reckon'd in. 


weeks, becauſe theſe began among the He- 
brews in the time of Moſes, in memory of 
che days of the creation, long after the in- 
ſtitution of the Mexican circle; or, as others 
will have it, was invented ſoon after by 
the Babylonians, to diſtinguiſh the days by 
the ſeven planets, and the dominion they 
aſſign'd them over the unequal] hours, where- 
of they were the firſt obſervers. I ſaid the 
days were alſo counted by the Mexicans by 
thirtzens, though there were twenty in a 
month. This was done to avoid confuſi- 
on ; for giving the name of any day, ac- 
cording to this method, with the number 
anſwerable to it in this order of thirteen 
and thirteen, they knew what menth it be- 
long'd to, without ever miſtaking. Be- 
ſides this diviſion by thirteen, there was 
another, of five and five days, on which 
they made Trangwez, as is {till practis'd 
in ſeveral places, and this was on the third, 
eighth, thirteenth, and eighteenth of eve- 
ry month, being days dedicated to the 
four figures Tochilt, Acatl, Tecpail, and 
Cagli, and this rule was always the ſame, 
though the years did not begin with 
Techtli. 


See Cut Page 493. 


This further makes out the great reſem- 
blance with the Egyptian computation ; 
for as theſe, to twelve months (which the 
calPd Thotli, Phaophi, Athyr, Ceat, Tybi, 
Mecir, Phameneth, Pharmuthi, Phacon, 
Paymi, Epephi, and Meſori) which made 
three hundred and ſixty days, added five 
days more, which they call'd Epagomeni, 
to complete the circle of the ſun; ſo the 
Mexicans, their eighteen months in like 
manner making three hundred and ſixty 
days, added five days at the end of every 
year, and call'd them Nemontemi, that is, 
wandering, to make up the fame number 
of three hundred ſixty and five. Some 
think that theſe five days being out of the 
number of the months, had no particular 
name, and that therefore the firſt of ever 
month was Cipactli. But they are lege 
deceiv*d, for they had not only names, but 
were brought into their thirteens. For the 
better underſtanding hereof, let us imagine 
an age, the firſt year whereof is Tochili, to 


which Cipafli anſwers, as firſt day of the 
Vol. IV. 


The Mexicans to this day ſufficiently ſolve 
this difficulty; ſaying, that the days Ci. 
pactli, Michizili, Ozomatly, and Cozca- 
quaubili, are companions to, that is, in all 
reſpects follow the order of the four figures 
that denote the years of an age, viz. Tochuli, 
Acatl, Tecpatl, and Cagli; to ſignifie that 
every year whoſe ſymbol is Tochili; will 
have Cipa#Ztl: for the firſt day of the month; 
that, whoſe ſymbol or diſtinctive mark is 
Acail, will have Michiztl: for the firſt of 
the month; Tecpat! will have Ozomatl, 
and Cagli will have Cozcaquauhtli, Yet this 
15 to be farther obſerv'd, that the numeri- 
cal value according to the thirteens, regu- 
larly counted from the beginning of the age 
(including the five Nenontemi days) will 
anſwer to that, which belongs to the firſt 
day of the year, according to the ſucceſſi- 
on from Toch!li forwards, as plainly appears 
by the draught above mention'd. The 
whole will be betrer underſtood after this 
manner. This firſt year of the aforemention'd 
age the months ended with nine Ascill, 
and the names and numbers anſwering to 
the five Nenontemi days, were ten Cipactli, 
eleven Cecatl, twelve Cagli, thirteen Cuetz- 
paglin, and one Coatl, which made up the 
ycar of three hundred ſixty five days. Thus 
without breaking the order of names, the 
next year began Michiaili, which is the 
day immediately following Coatl, and con- 
tinuing on with the thirteens, ſince the laſt 
of the five Nenontemi days, was the firſt 
calPd Coatl; this alſo will be the character 
of the firſt dayof the ſecond year, viz. that 
will be Ome, and this Ome Michiz!li, This is 
notaccidental, butvery regularinall theyears 
of an age (as may be eaſily demonſtrated) 
and ſo this ſecond year beginning at two 
Michiztli, will end its months at ten Coal, 
and three hundred ſixty five days at two 
T1tzcuntli, fo the following third year Tecpail, 
will begin at three Ozomatli, and the next 
being the fourth Cagli, at four Cozcaquaubtli, 
and ſo on in the reſt, till the thirteen is out. 
By this it appears, that the four days Ci- 


pactli, c. did not only anſwer to the four 


ſymbols of the years Tochili, Sc. but that 
they had alſo the ſame numerical denomi- 
nation, deriv'd from the thirteens. 
They therefore, who know how much al- 
moſt all the eaſtern nations err'd in this par- 
6K ticular, 
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GEMEL- ticular, may be judges how much the wit 


of the Mexicans deſerv'd to be commend- 


1698. ed, and look'd upon, for inventing ſo ar- 
WYW tificial and regular a circle. 


But this ho- 
nour is not due to the Mexicans of theſe 
times, who are neither aſtrologers, nor a- 
ritluneticians, and therefore by their igno- 
rance would convict me of a falſehood; 
but to thoſe heathens, as we ſhew'd above, 
and to their moſt ancient maſter Neptune, 
as is learnedly obſerv'd by D. Carlos de 
Siguenzay Gongora, profeſſor of the ma- 
thematicks in the univerſity of Mexico, in 
his Cyclographia, where he brings texts of 
{cripture, traditions of the Indians, paint- 
ings, and moſt notable hieroglyphicks, which 
had been preſerv'd by Dr. John de Alva, 
lord of Catzicaſgo, and of S. John Teoti- 
huacan, who inherited them from his fore- 
fathers, kings of Teſcuco, from whom he 
was lineally deſcended by the males ; and 
they were [ef in the hands of D. Carlos his 
executor. It is moſt certain the like 1s not 
to be found in all New Spain; becauſe the 
Spaniards at their firſt coming burnt all 
they found; for ſeeing them without let- 
ters, and with ſuch variety of figures, they 
look*d upon them as ſuperſtitious. Mon- 
ſegnor Sumarica, firſt biſhop of Mexico, 
made an end of deſtroying what remain'd, 
and broke abundance of old idols; ſo that 
the figure of the Mexican year, and other 
antiquities of the Indians which follow in 
this volume, are all owing to the 1 
and courteſy of the aforeſaid D. Carlos 


Siguenza, who preſented me with theſe ex- 
traordinary rarities. 

They order'd the biſſextile, or leap year, 
after this manner. The firſt year of the 
age began on the tenth of April, and ſo 
did the ſecond and third, but the fourth or 
leap year, on the ninth, the cighth on 
the eighth, the twelfth on the ſeventh, the 
ſixteenth on the ſixth, till the end of the age, 
which was on the twenty eighth of March, 
when the thirteen days of the leap years, 
till the tenth of April, were ſpent in rejoycing. 

Before the new age began, they broke 
their veſſels, and put out the fire; ſuppo- 
ſing chat ſince the world was to end with 
an age, perhaps that might be it. When 
the firſt day appear'd, they ſolemniz'd it 
with drums and other inſtruments they us'd 
giving thanks to God, for having granted 
them another age ; they bought new veſ- 
ſels, and receiv'd the new fire, from the 


high prieſt in ſolemn proceſſion. 
The people of Peru reckon'd by moons, year in 
and twelve months with as many days as we Pers. 


do, and beſides began their year at Zanua- 
ry, butafterwards one of their kings would 
have it to begin at December. They pla- 
ced about the city Cyzco, which was the 
court of the Inga kings, twelve pillars, at 
ſuch diſtances, and in ſuch order, that each 
of them, every month, ſhould point out the 
ſun's riſing and ſetting ; and thus they re- 
gulated their feſtivals, and the ſeaſons for 
ſowing and reaping, every pillar having its 
proper name, 


CHAP. VL 


Of the horrid ſacrifices the Indians offer'd to their idols, and of their feſli- 
| vals and habit. 


* Mexicans kept as it were a jubi- 
lee every fourth year, on the nine- 
teenth of May, on which was the feſtival 
of the idol Tezlcatlicupa. They faſted five 
days before it, and the prieſts abſtain'd 
from their wives, and went about beating 
themſelves in a penitential habit. All other 
people were clad after the ſame manner, 
and went in proceſſion begging one ano- 
ther's pardon. Upon the day appointed a 
ſlave that was like the ſtatue of the idol 
was ſacrific'd, and others with him, rip- 
ping open their breaſts, as was ſaid before, 
and caſting the hearts ſtill alive, upon the 
idol's face. Theſe captives, to make them 
the more miſerable, were fatted up ſome 
days before, and worſhip'd about the city 
like Gods. 

The feſtival they kept in honour of their 
God, 2uye!za a letail, was yet more deteſt- 
able. Forty days before it, they bought 
a found flave without any blemiſh, and 


clad him in the idol's garments, that he 
might be honour'd. Nine days before the 
folemnity, two old men came from the 
temple, to tell him he was to die, and ſeeing 
him concern'd, they went and waſh'd the 
knives of the ſacrifice, and the blood they 
took off them they gave the wretch to 
drink mixt with cacao; believing that would 
arg him not to fear death. The feſtival 

ay being come, they ripped open his 
breaſt, at midnight, Td 1D. 555 his 
heart, offer*d it to the moon, and then to 
the idol. The body they threw down the 
ſteps of the temple ; where the buyers took 
it up, and carrying it to the houſe of the 
chiefeſt among them, the next day made a 
plentiful feaſt. 


There was another fort of ſacrifice call'd Other in. 


Racaxipe Valzili, which ſignifies fcaing Þ 


of people; becauſe they flea'd a ſlave, and 
cloathing another in his ſkin, led him a- 
bout the city, begging for the temple, and 

ſtriking 
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CHAP. VI. 


in Peru. 


Noted 
idols. 


Victims. 


ſtriking thoſe who gave nothing, over the 
ace with ſome of the ſkin, as long as it 
was ſound, Other times they clad ſeveral 
ſlaves with the 1doPs garments, a whole 
year before the feſtival, leading them in 
the day-time about the city, that they 
might ador'd like the idols, and keep- 
ing them ſhut up at night, feeding them 
lentifully. At the year's end they ſacri- 
Bed them, and ſubſtituted others in their 
places. Some years = butcher'd to the 
number of twenty thouſand; for the bar- 
barous prieſts would go tell the king, that 
the idols had nothing to eat, and were 
ſtarving with hunger; and for this reaſon 
they made war to get priſoners to ſacrifice. 
Four prieſts held the victims by the hands 
and feet, another ripp'd open the breaſt, 
and took out the heart, and another held 
up the neck, having firſt laid him with his 
back on a ſharp ſtone. 

In Peru they al ſo ſacrificed children from 
four to ten years of age, for the Inga's 
health; and ſo did ſons for their parents 
when deſperately ſick, offering them to the 
ſun, or Viracova; ſtifling, or cutting their 
throats. 

The moſt famous idols in Mexico, next 
to Vitzaliputztli, were Teſcatepuca, and Hu- 
cilobos, to whom they ſacrificed every year 
two thouſand five hundred men, fatted in 
pens. The offering was only of the fore- 
heads, ears, tongues, lips, arms, legs, and 
other extreme parts. The temples were 
built after the manner of the pyramids of 
Egypt, aſcending by ſtairs, and for the 
moſt part of clay; the idol being placed 
at the top in a tabernacle, near which was 
a place apart, to lay the heads of the 
Cloſe by the temple, there were 
apartments for the prieſts. 

They had an idol of rain call'd Taloc, 
that is, fertilizer of the earth. His figure 
was of the common ſtature of a man, with 
a frightful facez and they often anointed 
him with a liquor, call'd Oholi, which diſ- 
tils from certain trees. All his ornaments 
were hieroglyphicks of rain, and plenty ; 
for in his right hand, he held a plate of 
beaten gold, ſignifying the lightning ; in 
his left a round border of blew feathers, 
garniſh'd with I know not what ſort of 
thing like a net. His garment was alſo of 
blew feathers, with ſuch trimming at the 
edges, and another made of hares and 
rabbets wool, like white half moons. On 
his head was a great tuft of white and 
green feathers, ſignifying the green fruit, 
and leaves; about his neck a collar of 
buck's ſkin, his legs colour'd yellow, with 
gold horſe-bells about them. This was 
the Indian hieroglyphick to denote rain. 
The whole may be ſeen more exactly in 
the adjoining cur. 

See Cut Page 495. 
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In Peru, beſides adoring the ſtatue of GEMEL- 


the Iuga, when he dy'd, chouſands of his 


LI. 


favourite concubines and ſervants were 1698, 
kilPd, to ſerve him in the other world 
and vaſt treaſures were bury'd with him, {#275 
that he might make uſe of them upon 1 


caſion. The other Indians, beſides all this, 
placed meat near the tombs, believing the 
dead would eat. Beſides, having pertorm- 
ed the obſequies with abundance of cere- 
monies, they cloath*d rhe dead body in its 
robes or garment, that denoted its dignity, 
and then bury'd it in the court, or having 
burnt it, kept the aſhes in an honourable 
place, 


As for the manner of cloathing it, it was 


no leſs barbarous. The ſoldiers, that they aexican 
might . the more dreadful to their c- Soldiers. 
a 


nemies, ſtain*d their naked body; or elſe 
cover'd it with a whole lion's, or tiger's 
ſkin, placing the head of the beaſt upon 
their own. They hung acroſs them like 
a ſhoulder belt, a ſtring of men's hearts, 
noſes and ears, with a head at theend ; and 
in their hands carry'd ſuch things as may 
be ſeen in the cut. 


See Cut Page 495. 
The habit of the king and princes of the 


blood was not amiſs, if compar'd with King ani 
that of the common ſort ; but it was the princes 


leſs commendable for the practice in uſe a- 
mong them, of boring their under-lip, 
for to ſtick a gold nail or ſome other jewel 
in it, as appears by the cuts, copy'd from 
originals of great antiquity, which are in 
the cuſtody of D. Carlos Siguenxa, before 


ſpoken of. 


Abit. 


The habit of the Indians at preſent, is Ind an 


a ſhort doublet, and wide breeches. 
their ſhoulders they wear a cloak of ſevera 
colours, which they call T:/ma, and, which 
croſſing under the right arm, is ty'd upon 
the If ſhoulder, the two ends making a 
great knot. Inſtead of ſhoos, they wear 
ſandals, like thoſe of the Franciſcan fathers, 
the reſt being bare- footed, and bare-legg'd, 
as they are, But they will never part with 
their hair, though they were quite naked, or 
in rags. The women all wear the Graipi/ 
(which is like a ſack) under the Cobixa, 
which is a fine white cotton cloth; to which 
they add another upon their back, when 
they are abroad, which when in the church 
they place upon their head. T heir coats 
are narrow with figures of lions, birds, and 
other creatures, adorning them with curious 
ducks feathers, which they call Alotepec. 
All, as well men as women, are of a dark 
colour, notwithſtanding their endeavours to 
defend their faces againſt the cold, and to 
make them fair with herbs pounded. They 
uſe alſo to daub their heads with thin day, 
luc 


On hab i 
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| - ſuch as they uſe in their buildings, thinking 
8 it — the head, and — 2 the hair 
1698. black and ſoft; ſo that ſeveral country- 
women are ſeen about the city in that dirty 
Blacks. Condition. The Meſtizo, Mulatto, and Black 
Mulattos, women, which are the greateſt number in 
Sc, Mexico, not being allow'd to wear veils, or 
be cloath'd after the Spaniſh faſhion, and 
ſcorning on the other ſide the Indian habit, 
8 o in an extravagant garb, wearing a thing 
ike a petticoat acroſs their ſhoulders, or on 
their head, like a cloak, which makes *em 

look like ſo many devils. 

All the Blacks and Mulattos are inſolent 
to the higheſt degree, and take upon *em 
as much as Spaniards, whoſe habit they 
wear; ſo, among themſelves, they take the 
title of captain, tho* they be not ſo; nor 
can there be many in Mexico, where there's 
but one only company of Spaniards, and a 
few of militia in caſe of need. This rab- 
ble of Blacks and Tawnes is ſo encreas'd, 
that *tis fear*d they may one day tebel, and 
make themſelves maſters of the country, 
unleſs the carrying off ſo many Blacks be 
obſtructed by farming it. 

Genius of The Indians at preſent are nothing near 
the Indi- ſo ingenious as they were formerly, when 
wa they ſucceſsfully apply*'d themſelves to the 
liberal arts and mechanicks ; but now they 
are altogether devoted to idleneſs, and ap- 


ply themſelves to nothing but cheating. 
Yet thoſe that apply © vanes Was to any trade 
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ſhew they are very capable. Some make 
ſeveral figures of nothing but feathers of 
ſeveral colours, of a bird the Spaniards call 
Chupaflor, that is, Such-flower, of which ſort 
I have one; others work curiouſly in wood, 
and others contrive to deceive ducks, as 
ſhy as they are; for when they have us'd 
'em to be frequently among calabaſhes left 
floating on the lake for that purpoſe, they 
make holes in thoſe calabaſhes, ſo that 
putting their heads in them, they can ſee 
out of them, and then going up to the neck 
in the water, they go among the ducks, and 
draw 'em down by the feet. 

The Indians are naturally very 


vices the Spaniards generally charge them 
with are, firſt, the want of ſenſe of honour 
( for they make nothing of robbing one 


another of it, beſides the inceſts they com- 


mit with their mothers and ſiſters) being 
beaſtly in eating, lying on the bare ground, 
and dying without any concern. They are 
very great thieves, cheats, and impoſtors ; 
but, above all, the Mulattos, among an 
hundred of whom *tis hard to find an ho- 
neſt fair-dealing man. On the other ſide, 
the poor Indians are worſe than ſlaves, for 
only they work in the mines; and what is 
worſe, all they get is taken from 'em by 
the governors and other officers, notwith- 
ſtanding all the daily threats that come 
from court. 


CHAP. VIL 


'The author gives an account of the moſt remarkable things he ſaw in 
Mexico. 


HERE being a great dearth in 
New Spain, by reaſon the harveſt 
had not anſwer*d the foregoing years, 

and the ſcarcity being great, upon Tueſday 
the 12th of March, there happen'd on that 
day a ſort of mutiny, abundance of the 
rabble going that day under the viceroy's 
windows to demand bread ; this accident 
rais*d ſuch a jealouſie in him, that he caus'd 
ſeveral Pedreros to be planted about at the 
loop-holes, to be able to make the better 
reſiſtance, and not ſuffer the crowd to ap- 
proach, perhaps to burn the palace, as they 
did in the year 1692, when the count of 
Galve was viceroy, firing the market-place 
at the ſame time, where many vaſt rich 
ſhops were burnt. To remedy this evil, 
the viceroy, on the 13th, ſent out his or- 
ders and circular letters to the farmers, and 
other wealthy perſons, for them to bring 
into the city all the corn that poſſibly the 
could; for at that time they eat ſmall 
loaves, which coſt about three pence, and 
were not worth a penny, 


Some Indians havi 


of 'em were executed upon Thur/day the 
14th. With them was brought another, 
who had been taken two hours before open- 
ing a ſhop with a falſe key, to rob it. 
This man, after receiving two hundred 
laſhes on his back, was mark'd with a red- 
hot iron under the gallows, beſides the 
puniſhment he was to receive after his trial, 
the viceroy being very ſevere in puniſhing 
thieves. 


Friday the 15th of March, a devout pro- A Proceſ 
ceſſion in honour of our Saviour's paſſion ſion. 


ſet out from the royal hoſpital erected by 
the king, with a revenue of eight thouſand 
pieces of eight, for the ſick Indians. Above 
an hun brothers went firſt, in a pent- 
tential habit; then the nobility, and then 
other penitents; then follow'd a company 
of ſoldiers clad in black, with head-pieces 
on, and trailing their pikes; and in the 
midſt of them was one on horſeback car- 

rying 


Book IV. 


fearful ; Their vi. 
but exceſſive cruel, if well back'd. The ess. 


lain with a mother Malefac: 
and a daughter, and then robb*d and mur- tors pu- 
der'd em, two leagues from the city, two it's. 


Caae. VII. 


ing a tunick hanging to a ſpear, repre- 
Line that of our Saviour ; but there were 
very few muſicians. This proceſſion muſt 
infallibly be made, becauſe the king has gi- 
ven a particular order for it. | 
Saturday 16th, I went out to ſhoot 
thruſhes, there being abundance of them 
of ſeveral ſorts, black, white, and ſpeckled 
with red. At my return I went to the 
royal court, to hear the trial of my friend 
D. Antony Gomez. Being there in the gal- 
lery of the court, I ſaw the viceroy go into 
the criminal court, and take his ſeat upon 
the ſame bench with the Oydores, or judges. 
Sunday 17th, I went to the royal hoſpital, 
to ſee an indifferent-large theatre, where 
plays are acted, and the profit of them goes 
to the maintenance of the hoſpital. Mon- 


Cathedral. day 18th, I heard maſs in the cathedral, 


which is large, and has three vaulted iſles 
ſupported on high pillars of ſtone : the 
ſtructure is not yet finiſh'd, but is carried 
on at the king's charge, who, beſides an 
allowance out of his own revenue, has aſ- 
ſign'd it a tax of half a rial a head through- 
out the dioceſe ; and therefore the arch- 
biſhop lives in a houſe the king pays for 
over againſt the mint. In the midſt of it 
is the choir, curiouſly carv'd in ſweetwood, 
with beautiful figures and feuillage, and 
four fine altars in the arms of the croſs, 
About the church there are ſeveral chapels, 
ilt and vaſtly rich, nothing inferior to the 
22 high altar. The front is extraordi- 
nary noble, with three gates, beſides five 
others on the ſides. Hiſtorians tell us, that 
this church was founded by the marquis 
D. Ferdinand Cortes, on the very ſame 
nd where the heathen great temple 

f d but others, from ancient paintings 
and draughts, prove that temple ſtood 
where now the college of St. Ildefonſus is. 
However it is, this was made a biſhoprick 
on the 13th of October 1625, and an arch- 
biſhoprick on the 13th of Fanuary 1645. 
It has eleven ſuffragan biſhops, which are 
thoſe of Puebla de los Angeles, or the city 
of angels, Mechoacan, Huxacca, Guadalaxa- 
ra, Guatimala, Nucatan, Nicaragua, Chiapa, 
Honduras, and Nueva Biſcaya, or New Biſ- 
cay; of which eleven biſhopricks the tenths 
2 amount to 516000 pieces of eight, 
and all the profits 5160000 pieces of eight. 
There has been ſpent in building the church 
of Mexico, from the day *twas founded till 
the 22d of December 1667, 1052000 pleces 
7 eight, and the work is not done to this 
ay. _.. 
Tueſday 19th, being St. Zoſeph's day, I 
went to the church of the Mertenarians. 
The altars are vaſtly rich, and the roof 
gilt; and the monaſtery is large, and ca- 
pable of abundance of religious men. Go- 
ing thence, I met the bleſſed facrament 

Vor. IV, 
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going from the cathedral to ſome lick bo- GrMet- 


dy. Twas carried by a prieſt in a coach 
drawn by four mules, maintain'd at the 
charge of the brotherhood. | 

Medneſday 20th, I heard maſs at the nun- 
nery of St. Clare, famous for the excellent 
{weet paſtiles the nuns make. The church 
1s well adorn'd, and the monaſtery a good 
ſtructure. | 

Thurſday 2 1ſt, I rode three leagues out 
of town, to ſee the celebrated garden of 
St. Angel, of the barefoot Carmelites. 
fathers ſnew'd me the upper church, which, 
tho* ſmall, was all a meer maſs of gold. 
The lower church was alſo beautiful, 
and had five altars. Then we walk'd 
about all the monaſtery, which is ſo large, 
that it has not only conveniency for fifty- 
two religious men that live in it, but the 
provincial chapter has been kept there theſe 
hundred and eight years. Ihe library is 
one of the beſt in the Indies, containing 
about twelve thouſand volumes. I was then 
led to the ſo much renown'd garden, which 
tho* it be not above three quarters of a 
Spaniſh league in compaſs about the wall, 
yet a great river running thro the midſt of 
it, makes it fo fruitful, that only the Eu- 
ropean trees there planted yield a revenue of 
thirteen thouſand pieces of eight a year. 
There are forty ſeveral ſorts of pears, which 
are ſold for ſix pieces of eight a load; va- 
riety of apples, peaches, and quinces ; for 
there are but few walnuts, cheſtnuts, or the 
like. The archbiſhop claiming the title of 
this fruit, and the fathers refuſing to give it, 
as being trees planted for the uſe of the 
monaſtery ; by the king's order an Oydore, 
or judge, went to count the trees, and found 
thirteen thouſand, as I was inform*d by 
credible perſons. The garden is ſeated in 
a delightful place, at the foot of vaſt high 
mountains. The fathers of the ſame col- 
lege have a good flower-garden, in which 
there are clove-trees ; but theſe, tho* they 
produce bloſſoms as ſweet and fragrant as 
thoſe of the Molucco iſlands, yet the fruit 
comes not to perfection. There is alſo a 
park, fiſh-ponds, and curious fountains for 
the diverſion of the religious. 

Friday 22d, I went to ſee a famous nun- 
nery calPd The Conception. The nuns are 
eighty-five, and have about an hundred 
women-ſervants 3 becauſe moſt of the mo- 
naſteries in New Spain not living in com- 
munity, but every nun receiving money out 
of the publick ſtock to maintain her, that 
is, two pieces of eight and a _ a head 
every week, ſome keep five or ſix maids. 
The monaſtery accordingly is large, and 
coſt ſome hundred thouſands of pieces of 
eight building ; and the church 1s large, 
and well adorn'd. 


6 L Saturday 


LI. 


1698. 
— 


The Carmelites 


Nuns, 
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GEMEI- Saturday 23d, I went into the neighbour- 


LI. 


1698. 


ing church of the nuns of St. Lazarus, which 
is alſo well adorn'd, has ſeven altars, and 


the roof gilt. 


Domi ni- 
cans, 


Auguſtis 


Mans, 


Incarna- 


tion nuns: the Incarnation, where the nuns fi 


Sunday 24th, I ſaw the hoſpital of St. 
Hiacinthus, belonging to the Dominican miſ- 
ſioners of Manila. The church is ſmall, 
but beautiful; and the Heſpitium, or houſe 
new built, fit to receive and entertain fifty 
religious men, who are maintain'd upon the 
revenue of their garden, like the college of 
St. Angel, and they have money over to 
ſend to China; F. Martin Thanez N 
told me it yields eight or nine thouſan 
pieces of eight a year in only herbs and ſal- 
lads. Tis to be obſerv'd, that the com- 
paſs of the garden wall is not above the 
third part of a league. Its being near the 
city, makes the revenue the greater. 

The Hoſpitium, or houſe call'd St. Nicho- 
las de Villanueva, of the Auguſtinians of the 
miſſion of Chiza, is adjoining to the other 
towards Mexico. Here's a church, and room 
to entertain forty miſſioners, as I was told 
by F. Peter Flores the procurator. This 
alſo is maintain'd upon the revenue of the 
garden. 

Monday 25th, I went to the nunnery of 
ung well 
enough: They are about an hundred, and 
three hundred fervants : the church has ſe- 
ven little altars; but the monaſtery is very 
great. Paſling by St. Francis the Great in 
the afternoon, I ſaw half the people of the 
town got together, to ſee the obſequies of 


three perſons that had been put to death 


and quarter'd a month before, for horrid 
crimes. The fathers of St. Jahn de Dios 
begg*d *em of the court, which is uſually 
granted. Having placed them in the cha- 
pel de los Deſamparados, or of perſons for- 
/aken, in their monaſtery, they begg'd alms 
to bury and ſay maſſes for them: then they 
carried *em to St. Francis, where thoſe fa- 
thers perform'd their obſequies according to 
cuſtom, and then carrying them thro” the 
great ſtreets of the city, buried *em in the 
aforeſaid chapel de los Deſampargades. 


Tueſday 26th, I went to the 3 
which is the royal palace; three officers 
have the care of it, and are the Cautador or 
comptroller, Fator or factor, and treaſurer, 


who receive all tributes, and the king's fifth 
= of all the plate, for marki 


it. This 
loes not amount to leſs than ſix hundred 
thouſand marks a year, every mark being 


. ounces, beſides what the king is cheat- 
of, which is a greater ſum. D. Philip 
de Rivas, the king's refiner, or eſſayer in 
that court, told me, that in the year 1691 
he mark'd eight hundred thouſand marks. 


All this plate is afterwards coin'd, firſt ſe- 
parating the gold from it, provided there 


be above forty grains in a mark, otherwiſe 
tis not worth while to ſeparate it. 


Wedneſday 27th, I met the governor of Of Neu 
New Mexico, whom I had known in Naples, Me vice. 


and who was to reſide five years in that poſt. 
This country is newly conquer'd, tho? there 
ſtill remains much more to conquer. Upon 
this occaſion I was told, that thoſe C Hic hi- 
mecas are ſuch ſkilful archers, that they will 
hit a rial toſs'd up into the air, and ſhake 
off all the grain out of an ear of corn with- 
out breaking it off. They are great lovers 
of mules fleſh; for which reaſon they have 
often robb' d travellers, and carried awa 
only the beaſts, leaving behind the cheſts 
of pieces of eight, which they do not value. 
They alſo paint their bodies, after the man- 
ner of people that have been at Zeruſalem. 
The king maintains ſix hundred horſe in 
ſeveral garriſons in New Mexico, with an 
allowance of four hundred and fifty pie- 
ces of eight a man, bit the ſoldiers have 
the leaſt part of it, the governor putting 
the reſt into his own pocket, for he ſells em 
all they ſtand in need of, exacting twenty 
pieces of eight for that which is worth two; 
and by this unlawful practice the govern- 
ment comes to be worth three hundred 
thouſand pieces of eight. Theſe ſoldiers 
are arm'd with a buckler, muſquet, and 
half-pike 3 not to fight with the Chichime- 
cas, but to go a hunting after them, as if 
they were wild beaſts, in November. They 
are order*d by the king to endeavour not 
to kill them, but to bring 'em in to be 
inſtructed in the holy faith. Thus an hun- 


dred and fifty leagues have been conquer'd 


weſtward, tho? the people endeavour to de- 
fend themſelves with their arrows. The 
worſt is, that being five hundred leagues 
from Mexico, thoſe barbarians quickly re- 
volt, knowing there cannot be ſupplies of 
ſoldiers ſent in a ſhort time. The country 
is plain, and convenient for carriages, for 
ſome months in the year, but they are to 
paſs ſuch wide deſarts, that they generally 
intrench every night, and keep guard, for 
fear of being ſet upon by the ſavages. 
The Franciſcans have the charge of the 
converſion of theſe Chichimecas, who are ra- 
ther atheiſts than idolaters, and have brought 
a conſiderable number of 'em to ſive like 
men, but their wild nature always inclines 
'em to ſolitude. The country is fo ill peo- 
pled, that they travel ſeveral days journey 
thro* it without meeting any village; for 
which reaſon the viceroy of Mexico ſent ſe- 


veral families thither of late years to people 
it, the foil producing all things that are 


ſow'd in it plentifully, even of fruits of 


Europe; beſides that, there are rich mines 
of gold and ſilver. The length of the way 


not allowing travellers to carry their quilts 
x0 
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to lie on, the Jeſuits that go to their miſ- 
ſion of Parral have learnt of the Indians to 
carry before *em on their ſaddles their ma- 
traſſes and pillows, made of leather, which 
at night they blow full of wind, and in the 
morning let it out, and put em up as they 
were. 

Saturday 3oth, being the day for viſitin 
the priſons before Eaſter, the viceroy hear 
maſs in the royal chapel, where, on a row 
of chairs, he fi down in the middle, and 
the Oydores, or judges, and Alcades on his 
ſides. Over againſt him were the two F/ 
cales, or ſollicitors-general, one for the king, 
and one for criminal cauſes. After mals 
they went to the court of criminal cauſes, 
and by the way there were preſented to the 
viceroy two tall boughs full of flowers, 
with rabbits hanging about it, by ſome 
Indians repreſenting their corporations, and 
noſegays to the other miniſters of ſtate, in 
token of ſubmiſſion. The viceroy took his 
ſeat on the middle of the bench, under the 
canopy, with the Oydores, Alcades, and Fiſ- 
cales on his ſides, being ten in number; 
and then the eldeſt Oydore, or judge, read 
the petitions of the priſoners ; whoſe crimes 
being heard, the viceroy, with the advice 
of the Oydores, decreed what was to be 
done ; but no mercy was ſhewn to thieves, 
for he order'd them all to be proſecuted, 
The ſame day I faw the formality of exa- 
mining a refiner or aſſayer of gold and ſil- 
ver, which was perform'd, the king's chief 
refiner, and other officers, ſitting under a 
canopy, and the perſon to be examin'd 
making a trial of giving the aſſay of gold 
and filver in their preſence, there being a 
furnace there for that purpoſe ; after which, 
ſweet waters, 4 and ſweetmeats 
| were given about in ſuch plenty, that there 
was enough to eat and carry home, eſpecial- 
ly abundance of paſtiles, which are very 
much perfumed, and have figures ſtamp'd 
on 'em. The Indians uſe to give em with 
chocolate and biſcuits, not to be eaten then, 
but to carry away, taking it ill if any man, 
for want of bein r acquainted with the cuſ- 
tom, leaves *em behind. They give more 
or leſs according to the quality of the per- 
ſon, and they are worth at leaſt a rial 
apiece. | | 

Sunday 31ſt, in the evening, I ſaw a fine 
ceremony perform'd at the cathedral, which 
they call de la Segna : thirteen canons in 
long black cloaks, with hoods, went from 
the choir to the chapter along iron galleries; 
there kneeling, the dean took up a black 
banner with a red croſs in the middle of it, 
which, after ſinging ſome prayers and ver- 
ſes of the paſſion, he began to wave firſt 
towards the right, to touch with the point 
of it the laſt of the canons, then towards the 
altar; after that towards the left, ro touch the 
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laſt canon on that ſide, he ſtanding in the GEL 


midſt of em; laſtly, he flouriſn'd the ban- 
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ner a while in the air, and then laying it 1698. 
on his ſhoulder, walk*d about the chapter, WWW 


in memory of our Saviour's walking in Pi- 
late's court: then, all being rank'd with 
their backs to the altar of the chapter, made 
a low bow one after another, and went back 
towards the choir, dragging vaſt long 
trains after em. The dean went laſt, be- 
tween two canons, with the banner in his 
hands, 


On Holy Thurſday, the 4th of April, three 


Proms went out, one after another; the Proceſſors 


rſt, of the brothers of the T7inity, clad in 
red ; the ſecond, of brothers of the church 
of St. Gregory of the Zeſuits ; and the third, 
of brothers of St. Francis, call'd the pro- 
ceſſion of the Chineſe, becauſe made by In- 
dians of the Philippine iſlands : each of em 
carried its images, with abundance of lights, 
and a company of arm'd men, after the 
manner as was mention'd before, beſides 
ſome that went a horſeback, with trumpets 
ſounding diſmally before *em. The pro- 
ceſſion being come to the palace, the Chi- 
neſe and brothers of the Trinity ſtrove for 
precedence, and there paſs'd ſome blows 
with painted clubs they carried inſtead of 
torches and the croſſes, ſo that ſeveral per- 
ſons were hurt. 

The ſepulchres and monuments they 
make at Mexico are beautiful and ſighitly, 
but poor in lights, all made by one model, 
and every year the ſame; the tabernacles 
being high, with pillars, and fretwork gilt, 
which ſerves as long as the wood holds. 

Friday 5th, I ſaw the proceſſion of Zeru- 
ſalem, or mount Calvary, which goes from 
St. Francis the Great, catrying the figure of 
the ſepulchre. About eight in the morn- 
ing thee trumpets ſounded a doleful tune, 
and then appear d a great many brothers 
with lights in their hands, and among em 
ſeveral perſons whipping themſelves. Then 
follow'd : 
em a-horſeback, carrying the ſentence in 
writing, title, garment, and other tokens 
of the paſſion. Then perſons repreſenting 
our Saviour, the bleſſed Virgin, St. Jchn, 
St. Veronica, the good and the bad thief. 
Then two repreſenting Fewiſh pricſts, on 
mules, and others in very good order. In 
the afternoon was the proceſſion of the 
Blacks and Indians of the ſodality of St. Do- 
minick, much like the others. After this, 
follow'd that of the Spaniards, call'd he 
funeral of our Saviour, in which went ſix- 
teen Regidores, who are like aldermen, 
two Alcades, and a Corregidor, who are the 
ſupreme magiſtrates of Mexico, with Agua- 
ziles, and ſerjeants before them. Then fol- 
low'd abundance of knights, and brothers, 
and all the myſteries of che paſſion carried 

on 


a company of arm'd men, ſome of 


| 
j 
| 
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Grurl- on biers, by men clad in black like angels, 


and adorn'd with jewels. After them came 


ten penitents, with vaſt long trains; next, 


che company of arm'd men, in white ar- 


mour, as has been ſaid in other places; 
and laſtly, an image of our Saviour in a 
rich ſhrine of ſilver and cryſtal, given the 
Dominicans by the biſhop of Campeche. By 
the ſhrine was the bleſſed Virgin, and 
St. John, follow'd by an infinite multitude 
of devout people. In ſhort, nothing was 
inferior to the magnificence of Eurape. 
Another proceſſion of Indians went from 
the pariſh of St. James, of the Franciſcans, 
much like the laſt, only that ſome Indian 
women went in mourning weeping, to repre- 
ſent the daughters of Sion. 

Saturday 6th, the viceroy and vicequeen 
went to hear ſervice at the cathedral : he fat 
on a place rais'd above the reſt of the 
church ; ſhe, in a cloſet ſhut up with Lat- 
tices, both on the right ſide of the altar. 
On a bench behind the viceroy fat the firſt 
chaplain, captain of the guard, and gentle- 
man of the horſe. On the left fide of the 
altar fat the Regidores, attended by two 
mace-bearers, clad in damaſk, with filver 
maces in their hands. After the uſual cere- 
monies, maſs beginning at Gloria in excelſis; 


A fine ta- the rich marble tabernacle was uncover'd, 


bernacle, 


Guada- 
lupe. 


the lower part whereof is ſupported by ſix- 
teen pillars, and the upper by eight, with 
noble gilt ſtatues, which vaſt work riſes to 
the top of the church. There's alſo a pul- 
pit of the ſame fine marble of the pillars, 
curiouſly wrought. 

Sunday 7th, I faw the viceroy at the 
church of St. Auguſtine the Great, at maſs, 
ſitting on his throne, and eighteen knights 
Santiago, or St. Fames, upon two benches 
by him, with their white mantles of the 
order. There are in Mexico abundance of 
knights of this and other orders, who ſell 
cloth, and filk, chocolate, and other things 


of leſs value, ſaying, this no way leſſens 


their gentility, they having a warrant of the 
emperor Charles V. for ſo doing. This 
church is very beautiful, and has thirteen 
altars extraordinary rich in gold, and a- 
dorn'd with curious pictures. At the en- 
trance on the left hand is a ſmall congre- 
gation of the third order, with five altars 
richly adorn'd. I ſaw a play in the after- 
noon very ill acted by Criollos, that is, the 
ſons of Spaniards by Indian women, the 
Europeans looking upon it as a diſgrace to 
act in publick. 

Monday 8th, I went a league out of the 
city to viſit the church of our lady of Gua- 

4pe, which they ſay was built by com- 
mand of the bleſſed virgin, appearing to an 
Indian, and is now a noted pilgrimage, 
whither the Mexicans reſort wich rich offe- 
rings, with which there's now building a 


large church with three iſles ſupported upon 
eight pillars, and will coſt a great deal be- 
fore *tis finiſh*'d. The high altar of a little 
church ſerves for the preſent, and is cu- 
riouſly wrought of ſilver. There are three 
other altars for ſaying of the maſſes, where 
are alms brought for every day. Near the 
aforeſaid church is the place where the bleſ- 
ſed virgin is ſaid to have appear'd the fifth 
time, and a great ſpring ; and not far from 
it, on the rock, an hermitage of great de- 
votion, in the place where the Indian, who 
had the viſion, 1s reported, by order of it; 
to have gather'd roſes to ſhew the biſhop, 
in token of the truth of what he faid. 
This afternoon I went upon the canal of 
Aamaica, where people either walk on the 
banks, or divert themſelves in boats on the 
water, there being many men and women 
who ſing and play on the muſick, ſtriving 
to outdo one another. The banks are co- 
ver'd with little houſes of Indians and inns, 
for the people to take ſome refreſhment, 
ſuch as chocolate, Atole, and Tamales. The 
principal ingredient of the two laſt nam'd 
is Indian wheat, order'd after this manner: 
they boil the Indian wheat with lime, and 
when it has ſtood a while grind it, as they 
do the cacao; then they ſtrain that paſte 
thro* a ſieve with water, which makes a 
white thick liquor, like that we draw from 
almonds; which liquor, when it has been 
boil'd a little, they call Mole, and is drank 
either mix*d with chocolate, or by it ſelf. 
The more dainty people drink it the latter 
way with ſugar, but either way *tis very 
nouriſhing, and much uſed in the Indies. 
Of the paſte that remains after that waſh- 
ing, they make the Tamans, mixing it 
with minc'd meat, ſugar, and ſpice, and 
colouring it over, I liked the taſte of 
*em both, tho* my mouth was uſed to good 
and bad. 

Tueſday gth, I heard maſs in the nunnery 
of St. Agnes, founded by a citizen of Mexi- 
co, with a revenue to maintain thirty-three 
poor maids, which are now choſen by his 
heir. The monaſtery on the other hand, 
in gratitude, pays a thouſand pieces of eight 
a * to this protector and heir, by order 
of the founder. This right of patronage is 
at preſent in a Criollo, or ſon of a Spaniard 
by an Indian woman of the family of Cadena. 
The church is well adorn'd, has nine altars, 
the roof vaulted, and all decent. 


Thurſday 11th, in the morning, I went gpapulte 
to ſee Chapultepec, where hiſtory tells us pec. 


Montezuma's palace of recreation, or coun- 

-houſe, ſtood ; at preſent it ſerves to re- 
ceive the viceroys till the city is ready to 
receive *em, and their palace of reſidence 
put in order. Of late years this publick 
reception has not been made, the city ha- 


ving repreſented to the king what a great 


expence 
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expence *twas 3 ſo that the preſent viceroy 
the count de Montezuma went in privately 
to take poſſeſſion of the government in the 
great hall, where the courts are kept, and 
when all things were in a readineſs, made 
his ſolemn entry a-horſeback, over the 
cauſway of Guadalupe, attended by the no- 
bility and magiſtrates. When he came to 
the triumphal arch erected before the 
church of the Dominicans, the gate was 
ſhur, according to cuſtom, to perform the 
ceremony of preſenting the keys, and ten- 
dering the oath to keep the liberties of the 
city. As he was going to alight for this 
purpoſe, he fell from his horſe, and his 
peruke dropt off his head, the horſe be- 
ing unruly, and he, as a ſcholar, little uſed 
to ride. Then he paſs'd thro? the ſecond 
arch, which was richly adorn'd, and then 
a bridge, over to the church-yard of the 
cathedral, at the gate whereof the arch- 
biſhop, in pontiſicalibus, expected him, with 
all the chapter, to ſwear him to the keeping 
the privileges of the church. This done, 
Te Deum was lung. 

To return to the palace of Chapultepec ; 
*rwas built at the foot of a hill (on the top 
whereof is a hermitage of the invocation of 
St. Francis Aaverius) by D. Luis de Ve- 
laſco, who was viceroy in the reign of the 
emperor Charles V, as appears by the in- 
{cription over the gate, but *tis too little 
for a viceroy's court. It has two courts, 
in one of which the city did uſe to have the 
Fuego de Toros, or riding at bulls, whilſt 
things were preparing for the entry. The 
garden is ſmall, but has a od ſpring, 
which, after ſerving the palace, is convey'd 
in pipes to Bethlem, the novitiate of Merce- 
narians, to ſerve the inhabitants of that 

uarter. They fay this ſpring was acci- 
Lally had by a viceroy, who cauſed 
that place to he dug to find Montezuma's 
treaſure. Cloſe by it 1s a little wood, and 
not far from it the powder-houſe, the mills 
drove by water. At Chapultepec begin the 
famous arches, or aqueduct, which convey 
to the city of Mexico an excellent water 
brought from Santa Fe, three leagues diſtant. 
One Mark Guevara, a private citizen, was 
at all this charge, Almoſt all people uſe 
this water, becauſe that of Belen is thicker. 
Some ſay *tis ſpoil'd by being convey'd be- 
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yond Chapultepec in leaden pipes, but! found Gee. 


it good enough. 
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Friday 12th, I travel'd three leagues 1698. 


thro' a plain well-cultivated country, like 
that of Poggio Reale in Naples, to lee the 


miraculous image of our Lady, call'd de los Our Lady 


Remedios, The church is built 
with convenient dwellings for the priefts 
that ſerve it, under the care of a vicar, 
*Tis adorn'd with excellent pictures in gilt 
frames, as is the roof and four altars ; but 
the high altar (on which ſtands the holy 
image, which is maſſy, and two ſpans high) 
beſides being all gilt, has a noble canopy 
of beaten ſilver, an antependium of cryſtal, 
with gilt figures behind it, and about thir- 
ty large ſilver lamps of curious workman- 

ip; nor have they ſpared this metal to 
adorn the pulpit. Behind the high altar 
is a little treaſury, where they keep all 
the things of value offer'd by the devo- 
tees. For fear of thieves, the church be- 
ing vaſtly rich, and ſtanding on a moun- 
tain, they never open it till ten in the mor- 
ning 


ſtery of Carmelite barefoot friers, begun 
to be built of late years, and therefore the 
religious are as yet but ill lodg'd, and 
ſay maſs in a little church with three al- 
tars. They are walling in a great piece 
of ground to make a garden, which in 
time will be delightful, and yield great 
profit. 


on a hill, = As 


Thence I went to St. Joachim, a mona- S. Joachim 


Saturday 13th, I went to the monaſte 4 
BN 


D. Peter Montezuma, deſcended from the 
emperor Montezuma, where I found a Spa- 
iſh inſcription, in Engliſh thus; The chapel 
of D. Peter Montezuma, who was heredi- 
tary prince to Montezuma, the lord of the 
greateſt part of New Spain. The chapel 
is dedicated to our lady de los Dolores, or of 
ſorrow, devoutly adorn'd, and enrich'd with 

old, as are the other forty altars in the 
— church, beſides oratories and parti- 
cular congregations. The mona is 
large, containing one hundred and thirty 
religious men in handſome dormitories. 
The nunnery of S. Tereſa, of her order, is 
rich; in the church there are ſix altars 


handſomly painted, and magnificently a- 
dorn'd with gold, 
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An account of the wonderful conveyance for the water to run out of the 


lake of Mexico. 


DEIN G deſirous to ſee this mighty 
work, I mounted a-horſeback on 
Monday 15th, and travePd three leagues 
along the plain to the village of Tanipanila. 
Then going up the hill of Barrientos, two 
leagues further came to Guautitlan, where 
there is good earthen ware made, like that 
of Cilli, ſo much valued in Europe, which 
when broke wanton ladies eat. In the 
evening croſſing the river Guautitlan (which 
falls into the Diſague, or chanel made for 
carrying off the water from the lake of 
Mexico) I rode a league further, and ſet 
up that night at Teploſotlan, in the novice- 
ſhip of the Feſuits, where the rector enter- 
tainꝰd me courteouſly, This houſe is built 
upon a hill, with dormitories and conve- 
niencies for fifty- two prieſts, novices, and 
lay-brothers. The church is of the invo- 
cation of S. Francis Xaverius, and has ſix 
altars richly gilt, eſpecially the high altar, 
which exceeds all other in magnificence. 
There is a chapel of our lady of Loretto of 
the ſame bigneſs, and exactly built like that 
in aly, The garden is large, and has a 
great deal of European fruit. 

Tueſday 16th, having travel'd ſome way 
over plains well cultivated, I came to Gue- 
guetoca, the place where waters have their 
paſſage under the direction of the Guarda 
mayor, or head keeper. The viceroy is 
oblig'd, by the king's expreſs command, to 
go thither every year in Auguſt, to view 
what condition the place is in, and give the 
neceſſary orders for it. D. Thomas de Buy- 
tron y Moxica entertain'd me courteouſly, 
and gave me a true account of that work. 

Mexico is ſo ſeated, that it is always ſub- 
jet ro be overflow'd by the water of its 
lakes, which run down in vaſt quantities 
from the mountains about it. This hap- 
pen'd the firſt time in the reign of Monte- 
Zuma, the firſt of the name; afterwards 
under Abuitzotl, and under the laſt Monte- 
zuma ; ſo that the inhabitants, ſeeing them- 
ſelves forced to go in boats about the city, 
would certainly have chang'd their ancient 
abode, had not they been aſſiſted by the 
neighbouring kings making ſome banks 
againſt the water. 

The year after Mexico was conquer'd by 
the forces of the emperor Charles V. that 
1s, in 1523, the waters ſwell'd ſo high that 

they were oblig' d to make the bank and 
cauſway of S. Lazarus, This not being a 


ſufficient defence againſt the miſchief that 
might happen, they began to turn away 
the river Guautitlan, which did moſt harm; 
this by order of D. Luis de Velaſco, who was 
viceroy in the year 1556, becauſe the year 
before the city had been drown'd, notwith. 
ſtanding the new bank. 

Another great inundation happening in 
the year 1580, the viceroy D. Martin En. 
riquez, order'd ſome method ſhould be 
found to drain all the lake ; and the village 
of Gueguetoca was thought a proper place 
to convey the water into the river of Tala; 
but the work was not begun. In 1604 the 
inundation was ſo great, that the city had 
like to have been all drown'd ; wherefore 
the marquis de Montes Claros, who had 
charge of conveying away the water, was 
for beginning the work immediately. The 
king's ſollicitor oppos'd it, alledging, That 
work could not be finiſh*d under an age, and 
could never be maintain'd, becauſe a chane! 
was to be cut nine or ten leagues in length, 
and in depth from ſixteen to an hundred yards 
( every yard of theſe is three ſpans and a 
quarter of Naples, that is about three quar- 
ters and a nail ofan Engliſh yard ) on which 
work fifteen thouſand Indians muſt be employ d 
every day; and therefore the work was put 
off. In 1607, D. Luis de Velaſco govern- 
ing, there was ſo great a flood, the fences 
made by his predeceſſor proving uſeleſs, that 
the city was almoſt ſwallow? up; which 
made the carrying off the water, before 
thought impracticable, to be thought of 


again; and the place was often view'd by A gres: 
the viceroy, judges, magiſtrates of the City, canal to 


clergy, engineers, and other underſtanding cn U 


perſons, to find the eaſieſt way to convey begua. 

the water. After ſeveral De FN it 
was reſolv'd, that the king's ſollicitor and 
the city ſhould petition the viceroy. He 
going in perſon to the place aforemention'd, 
with the judges of the royal court, and the 
viſitor-general, order*d the work ſhould be 
done; and accordingly, on the 28th of No- 
vember 1607, after maſs ſung at Gueguetoca, 
the viceroy himſelf taking a ſpade, began 
to dig. This place was b out by Ar- 
rigo Martinez, an European, who undertook 
to __ work to perfection. The ex- 
e being ſo great, the ſame viceroy 
caus'd the houſes, poſſeſſions, merchandiſe, 
and goods of all the citizens to be ap- 
prais'd, which were valued at 20267555 
Pieces 


Cray. VIII. 


pieces of eight, upon which he rais'd one in 
che hundred, and that amounted to 304013 
pieces of eight and two rials and a half; 
which was paid by laity and clergy alike. 
Whilſt Martinez was carrying on the work, 
the viceroy went thither with ſome perſons 
of judgment, who were of opinion, that the 
trench or canal ſhould be carried on open, 
from the bridge of Gueguetoca, or ſalt-river, 
up to the lake of Sitlaltepec, for the ſpace 
of league and a half, and from the bridge 
downward the water ſhould run under arches 
with gaps left open at certain ſpaces ; and, 
that the canal all-along ſhould be four of 
their yards (as above) deep, and five over. 
The number of Indians that wrought from 
the end of November 1607, till the 7th of 
May 1608, was 471154 3 and thoſe that 
made it their buſineſs to dreſs them meat 
1664, the expence of pieces of eight 73611. 
The viceroy and archbiſhop ſaw the water 
run to the end of the cover'd canal, at the 
foot of the hill of Nociſtongo. 

In 1611, the king, by ſpecial warrant 
of the 8th of May, demanded a particular 
account of the viceroy, the archbiſhop and 
city, of what had been laid out till that 
time, what benefit had been reap'd, what 
they could hope for the time to come, what 
it would coſt to bring the work to per- 
fection, and what the charge would be 
cvery year to keep it in repair. The vice- 
roy, by the advice of underſtanding people, 
anſwer' d, That they had taken wrong mea- 
ſures, and therefore all the expence was loſt. 
Alonſo d' Arias was of opinion the canal un- 
der ground muſt be forty yards deep, of 
thoſe before mention*d, and ſixty thouſand 
in length up to Mexico, to ſecure the city; 
and, that it was impoſſible to finiſh the 
canal as *twas begun under gound, or to 
keep it afterwards in repair, — of its 
narrowneſs. The city gave the ſame ac- 
count the viceroy had done, concluding all 
was miſtaken, becauſe they had not pro- 
ceeded according to the firſt deſign; ad- 
ding, that the expence to that time amoun- 


ted to 413324 pieces of eight for the labour 


of 1128650 Indians. Martinez, on the 
other hand, writ in vindication of what he 
had done, clearing himſelf of what was ob- 
jected by his adverſaries. 

Hereupon *twas reſolv'd at Madrid, to 
ſend over Adrian Boot, a French engineer, 
and accordingly he went. He coming to 
Mexico in 1614, view'd all the lakes and 
rivers that could do harm to the city, in the 
company of one of the Oydores, or judges ; 
and at laſt concluded, that all the work 
done was in vain, and would only ſerve to 
eaſe the city of the river of Guautitlan, 
which carries the greateſt quantity of water 
into the lakes of Mexico, Citlaltepec, and 
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Sumpango, Then he offering to throw up GzmeL- 


the banks about the city, the next year 


LI. 


1615, for the expence of an hundred eighty 1698. 
ſix thouſand pieces of eight, his propoſal Wwe 


was rejected, that method having been 
found unſucceſsful in the years 1604 and 
1607. Martinez was therefore order'd to 
carry on his work, upon condition he ſhould 
Finiſh it for one hundred and ten thouſand 
pieces of eight. The king confirm'd this 
contract in 1616, ordering the money to 
be paid out of duty on wine in Mexico. 
The count del Priego being viceroy, to ſee 
how much the water muſt riſe to flood the 
== 4 caus'd the work of the canal to be left 
off, the banks to be broke down, and the 
river of Guautiitlan, and other waters, to be 
let in, from the 13th of June till the laſt 
day of October 1623. The water was ob- 
ſerv'd at firſt to riſe a yard wanting two 
inches, but in December it ſwell'd fo high 
that the city was in danger. The marquis 
de Zerralvo finding things in this poſture, 
following the ſteps of his predeceſſors, made 
frveral ice: but they avail'd nothing, for 
the river of Guautitlan running into the lake 
in 1627, the water was half a yard deep in 
the city. Hereupon the people of Mexico 
preſs*d the viceroy to make the canal be 
carried on as the king had order'd; where- 
upon, after ſome conſultation, *twas orderꝰd 
to be proceeded upon. But upon St. Mat- 
thew's day, that ſame year, ſome banks 
breaking, ſo great a quantity of water came 


in, that it was two yards deep in the city, 


and they went about the ſtreets in boats. 
This was caus'd by the river of Guautillan 
breaking into the canal of Zumpango, after 
the work of the canal was left off, Seeing 
the waters up to their chins by this inunda- 
tion, they began to talk of removing the 
city to ſome high | ng according to ſe- 
veral repeated orders from the king. In 
order to it, the viceroy, on the firſt of No- 
vember 1629, held a council of all the 
courts and citizens, where *twas agreed, 
that ſeveral magiſtrates and ſkilful perſons 
ou go find out the canal that had been 


egun. 

On the 6th of December 1629, upon a 
debate, *twas reſolv*d to continue the canal 
of Gueguetoca, which would now coſt two 
hundred thouſand pieces of eight to bring 
it to perfection, beſides other works upon 
the cauſway and banks. At the beginning 
of January 1630, the work was begun, 
upon condition it ſhould be finiſh'd in 
twenty-one months, with the expence of 
two hundred and eighty thouſand pieces of 
eight, and the labour of three hundred In- 
dians every day, according to the method 
propos'd by Martinez, which was found to 
be eaſter than the reſt, The mee. de 

Zer- 
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conſult was held in the preſence of che 
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GzmtL- Zerralvo viceroy, on the 12th of Oclober 


1630, put out an order for carrying on the 


viceroy, where they all diſagreed, accord- 


LI. 
1698. canal to the mouth of St. Gregory. ing as every one ſtood affected. On the 
WS Afterwards, conſidering *twas impoſſible 20th of July 1637, the ſame viceroy or- 


to find a paſſage for all the waters, obtain'd 
a new order of the 19th of May 1631, for 
building a new city between Tacuba and 
Tacubaia, in the plains of the village of 
Sanftorum, towards the mills of John de A- 
cover, and would have this debated in a 
general council, The magiſtrates, chapter, 
and religious meeting, the greateſt part 
would not conſent to it, ſaying, there was 
no reaſon to loſe the value of fifty millions 
and upwards in the ſtructure of churches 
and houſes, to ſave the expence of four mil- 
lions *twould coſt to drain the lake; urging 
further the loſs of the revenues of the church, 
the king, and private perſons. Thus all 
that could be alledg'd on the contrary be- 
ing of no force againſt private intereſt, no- 
thing was — on. 

In 1632 Martinez died, for grief that the 
Oydore Villabuena had reflected on him up- 
on account of the miſtake committed in 
making the canal. 

The marquis de Cadereyta coming over 
viceroy in 1635, caus'd all the canals of 
the city to be cleans'd, for the boats to go 
upon them, with the expence of thirty-four 
thouſand pieces of eight; and the follow- 
ing year, having ſeen an account of the con- 
dition of the banks, and of the canal of 
Gueguetoca, he order'd Ferdinand Zepeda 
and D. Ferdinand Corrillo to draw up ano- 
ther particular of all that happen'd, and 
what had been laid out upon the ſaid ca- 
nal, from the 8th of November 1607, 
when it was begun under the government 
of the marquis de Salinas the ſecond 
viceroy, till the 27th of March 1637. Three 

ints were conſider'd in that paper. 

he firſt, whether in order to ſecure Mexi- 
co againſt inundations, it would be available 
to preſerve the canal of Gueguetora ; whe- 
ther being made open, deeper and wider, 
it would be capable of draining the lake of 
Mexico; and in caſe it were, whether it was 
poſſible to keep it in repair. The ſecond, 
whether in caſe no way were found out for 
all the waters at Gueguentoca, or elſewhere, 
Mexico might be ſecur'd by banks. And 
the third, whether, if both were impracti- 
cable, the city ought to be remov'd. The 
computation was made of what had been 
ſpent till then, and it amounted to twenty 
nine thouſand five hundred and ſixteen pie- 
ces of eight, ſeven rials and a half. 

This account being printed at Mexico on 
the 7th of April 1637, copies were gi- 
ven to all magiſtrates, the chapter, provin- 
cials of orders, and other perſons of judg- 
ment; that they might examine it, and 
give their opinions. To this purpoſe, a 


. hindred the paſſage of the water. 


der*d that the canal of Gueguetoca ſhould 
be made open ; whereupon the geometrici- 
ans declar*d, that between the cauſway of 
St. Chriſtopher, and the mouth of St. Ge. 
gory, there muſt be dug up ſeventy millions 
ſeven hundred twenty one thouſand five 
hundred and twenty fix cubical yards of 
earth, to make way for four cubical yards 
of water of the lake of Mexico. It has 
ſince appear*d by experience, that for almoſt 
an age paſt, wherein there has been conti- 
nual labour and application, about three 
millions of gold have been ſpent, without 
compaſſing the intended end; for no other 
way having been found for the river Gua- 
titlan, upon floods it has carry'd trees, ſtones, 
and earth into the vaulted part of the ca- 
nal; fo that in proceſs of time, it has by 
degrees obſtructed the paſſage of the wa- 
ters, which afterwards of neceſſity run into 
the lakes of Zumpango, thence to that of 
Aaltocan, and laſtly into thoſe of St. Chi- 
ſtopher, Teſcuco, and Penon, indangering the 

city of Mexico, as particularly in 1645. 
The inhabitants never agreeing to re- 
move the city, according to the king's or- 
ders, the marquis de Cadereyta caus'd the 
work of the open canal to be carry'd on, 
cauſing the old arches to be broken down, 
the better to remove the impediments that 
This 
work, as has been faid, was begun in 1637, 
and at this preſent, there remains. much 
more to do than has been done ; and the 
worſt of it is, that they muſt cut down a 
vaſt depth, to lay open the old vaulted 
way, made them by digging under ground, 
like coney-buries. This work is carry'd 
on, but moſt is done in rainy weker, be 
cauſe then the flood helps to carry down 
the ſtones dug out, otherwiſe it would not 
be done in many ages. To do this, they 
faſten a beam on the bank of the river, or 
near the mouth of the vault ; about this 
beam they wind ſeveral ropes, to which the 
Indians are made faſt by the middle, who 
dig the earth and ſtones along the canal, 
to make them fall into the ſtream, into 

which they ſometimes tumble themſelves. 
That I might give the reader a true ac- 
count of the preſent condition of this canal, 
I went in the afternoon to ſee it. I found 
it open for a league and a half, to the place 
calld Guinnata, where it winds, becauſc 
they met with a ſolid rock, and from thence 
forward to the mouth of St. Gregory, being 
half a league in length, it is not open, ex- 
cept in ſome places foran experiment. Here 
it 1s neceſſary the ground be cut down open 
to the banks; to do which will employ ma- 
ny 
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are kept as it were laid up, till the floods GeMEL. 


Cnae. IX. 


ny thouſands of people, and require a much 7 


Mines. 


Depth, 


greater expence than a hundred thouſand 
pieces of eight _ by the king. And 
when all this is done, it will not ſecure 
Mexico againſt the floods; to prevent which, 
it would be neceſſary to make the canal 
much deeper, that it might carry all the 
water, that gathers in the lake, when the 
rains fall. 

I went hence to ſee the bank or dike, 
calld Vertidero, half a league above Gue- 
guetoca, made to keep the river of Gua- 
titlan from running into the lakes; and 
confine it to the ſmall lake of Cuyatepeke, 
and this to avoid deſtroying the canal which 
is not capable of receiving it in time of 
floods. Sometimes the waters guſh into the 
lake of Zumpango, which is twelve ſpans 
lower than that of Cuyatepeke, and as much 
higher than that of Xaltocan, and thus they 


_ 


are over. Then, that they may not run out 


of the lake of Zumpango, into thoſe of St. 1698. 
Chriſtopher, Teſcuco and Pennon, to miſchief WWW 


Mexico, a ſtrong bank is always kept up. 
There are alſo two other banks or dikes, 
which anſwer to the lake of Zumpango, the 
one with three ſluices, the other with two, to 
convey the ſpare water of Zumpango, when 
it does not rain into the aforeſaid canal. 
When I went thither, the canal was choak'd 
up, and out of uſe by reaſon of the great 
quantity of earth carry'd into it by the 
waters. Two other dikes, one after ano- 
ther have a communication with the river 
and lake of Cuyatepeke ; the firſt has ſix 
ſluices, the ſecond four. "The keeper of 
them led me all about, and, tho' an Indian, 
treated me courteouſly in his houſe. 


CHA P. IX. 


Of the danger the author run himſelf into, to ſee the plate dug, and a deſcrit- 
tion of the mines of Pachuca. 


H O' all my friends diſcourag'd me 

from going to the mines of Pachuca, 
as being incredibly deep; yet having fix'd 
my reſolution, I ſet out upon Medneſday 
the 17th. I din'd at the village of T 
chiac two leagues diſtant, then went on a 
league further to the village of Guipuſtla, 
and from thence three leagues to lie at the 
farm of Tuſantlalpa. I there kill'd four 
hares by the houſe, and might have kill'd 
more, 4 would not; firſt, becauſe they 
are not ſo good as thoſe of Europe; in the 
next place, becauſe the Mexicans abhor 
them, becauſe they have ſeen them eat the 
maggots bred in dead horſes. 
Thurſday 18th, having travell'd fix leagues, 
part mountain, part plain, I came to Pa- 
chuca, where I was entertain'd by Dominick 
Lavarrea, the chief officer there of the 
king's revenue. My chief deſign being to 
ſee the mines, as ſoon as we had din'd he 
ſent his ſon-in-law with me to the two near- 
eſt, about half a league diſtant, . you the 
way was r and craggy. They were 
bath _ deep. The depth of the 
firſt call'd Santa Cruz, or Holy Croſs, was 
ninety two Eſtados (an Eſtado is three Spaniſb 
yards, and a Spaniſh yard, as was ſaid be- 
fore, is three quarters and a nail of our 
Engliſh yard) ſo that the ninety two Eſtados 
being two hundred ſeventy ſix Spaniſb yards, 
makes two hundred twenty four Engli/b 
yards. The other, call'd of Navarro is 
eighty Eftados, that is, a hundred and nine- 
ty five yards. In that of Santa Cruz, the 
metal was taken out with Malacales. This 
is an engine with a perpendicular axle-tree 

Vol, IV. 


reſting in two irons. About the axle- tree 
moves a wheel, upon which, inſtead of a 
rope, an iron chain is wound, one end of 
which comes up with the metal hanging to 
it, and the other goes down for more, like 
buckets in a well. The engine is kept go- 
ing by four mules, made faſt to a piece of 
timber that croſſes the axle-tree. TWO of 
theſe Malacates work at this mine, as well 
to draw up the metal, as to drain the wa- 
ter, which would otherwiſe riſe and hinder 
the work. 
poles ; but the miner would not let me go 
no further, for fear I ſhould tumble head- 
long; and indeed the poles we were to go 
down by were wet, and a man's foot might 
eaſily ſlip as he was finding out the notch. 
Then I went to the mine call'd del Navar- 


70, where the Indians brought up the me- 


tal on their backs, with eminent danger of 
their lives, in climbing ſo many ladders, or 
rather upright poles with notches. This 
they do for four rials a day; but at night 
they are allow'd to carry as much ore as 
they can at once, which they afterwards 
ſhare with the owner of the mine. They 
had wrought five months to make a com- 
munication under ground from one mine to 
the other, and convey the water out of that 
of Navar#o into that of Santa Cruz, which 
was deeper; as yet the miners had not met, 
but were ſo near one another, that both 

heard each others ſtrokes. | 
Friday 29th, I went two leagues further 
to ſee the mines on the mountain. There I 
found a little city of clay houſes cover'd 
with wood, as in other places the Indians 
6 N cover 


J went down five ladders, or 
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Grurr- cover them with leaves of maguey; for 


LI. 


here at leaſt twelve thouſand got their living 


1698. in thoſe deep dungeons. There are in the 
2 of ſix leagues about a thouſand mines; 
0 


me laid aſide, others where they now 
work, and others they preſerve; but ſome 
privately get down into them to ſteal the 
metal. Eight days before I was there, fit- 
teen Indians had been kill'd in one of them, 
the earth falling in upon them as they were 
going down a narrow mouth ; the great 
one being ſtop'd up by the owner's orders. 

Having reſted a little, I went to the mine 
they call of the Trinity ; becauſe it is made 
up of the three ſeveral mines, diſtinguiſh'd 
by the names of la Champechiana, Foya and 
Pennol. Tho? theſe be three mouths, they 
all go to the fame vein. As for its riches, 
perſons of reputation and well acquainted 
with the place, told me, that in theſe ten 
years there have been forty millions of ſilver 
drawn thence, nine hundred or a thouſand 
men working there every day. When the 
had ſunk the work an hundred Eſtados 
(each three quarters of an Exgli/h yard and 
nail, as has been explain'd before) they 
found water, to drain the which ſixteen Ma- 
lacates (before explained) were ſet up, and 
two millions were laid out in timber-work 
to keep the earth from falling in. Yet 
time, that conſumes all things, has ren- 
der'd this rich mine ſo dangerous, that it 
is counted impoſſible to get more plate out 
of it, and therefore all the mouths are ſtop- 
ped up. 

However, a new mine was open'd cloſe by 
ir, eight years fince, which has yielded great 
profit to the owners, and is call'd St. Mat- 
thew's mine; the veins of metal lying eaſt 


and weſt, which are eaſily found and dug. 


In this mine, the which is fifty Eſtados deep 
(as above) I reſolv'd to ſee the veins of fil- 
ver; but having gone down five ladders or 
poles, I was aſtoniſn'd to ſee how likely it 
was to tumble down headlong. Being there- 
fore about going up again, the miner, who 
has the charge of propping up the mines, 
encourag*d me, ſaying, there were but few 
poles to the bottom; whereupon he going 
before with a light in his hand, I ventur*d 
to go down the reſt, tho* with much fear ; 
becauſe I ſometimes found it very difficult 
to claſp the pole with my arms, and fix my 
feet on the notches on it. However recom- 
mending my ſelf to Almighty God, I went 


down three times as far as the miner had 
told me, only to encourage me; ſo I came 
at laſt to the place where the miners with 
iron wedges made the hard ſtrong ore fly 
about. They told me, that in ſome places 
it is ſofter, and of ſeveral colours; and hav- 
ing rewarded them, they gave me a great 
deal of metal. Here I bethought my ſelf 
of the danger I had run into; and the more 
becauſe it was very unwholeſome being in 
that deep dungeon, by reaſon of the peſti- 
lential damps of the place. Having there- 
fore ſtay*d there, about two hours, I went 
up again, in much dread, becauſe of the 


bad aſcent, and got up into the open air, 


very weary. I thought I was then newly 
born into the world, and I confeſs, in my 
days I never undertook ſo raſh, if not 
fooliſh, an action; nor was I ever ſo much 
afraid in five years I travelPd among bar- 
barous nations. I would not have gone 
down again into that place, whither only 
my curioſity had led me, for two or three 
thouſand pieces of eight. 

The mines are ſo deep, becauſe they al- 
ways dig down perpendicularly, to find the 
veins of filver, which being dug away as 
they lie horizontally, they again begin to 
ſink deeper, till they meet another; and 
that being ſpent, down again; ſo that this 
work continuing above an age, the mines 
muſt of neceſſity be vaſtly deep, as will 
appear by the following cut. 


A. The mouth of the mine. 

B. Poles, or timber with notches, very 
dangerous to go down. 

C. Indians that carry up the ore, with 
light in their hands. | 


D. Veins of metal, where other Indians 
dig the ore. 


See Cut Page 506. 


The worſt of it is, that tho? the wretch- 
ed Indians carry light; yet this not ſhew- 
ing them what 1s below, they are forced to 
ſet their feet at a venture, and ſo they ſome- 
times tumble down, with the metal on 
their backs. They would have carry'd 
me to ſee others, th I would not tempt 
God any more. I return'd betimes, to 


Pachuca, and din'd with Lavarrai's ſon- 
in-law; 


CHAP. 
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The ore 
broken 


Then 
pounded, 
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GEMEL- 
CHAP. X. LI. 
| 1698. 
How the filver is ſeparated from the ſtone of the mines, by fire and WY 
guickſitver. 


. dinner they carry'd me to ſee 
the metal ſeparated at the filver 


works, whereof there are many in Pachuca. 
It is done after this manner. When the 
ore is brought out of the mines they break 
it with hammers, to ſeparate the metal from 
the Tepetate, or ſtone that has no ſilver. 
The Pipinatores, that is, the men that 
break it, being well ſkilPd in their trade, 
put the metal which 1s for the fire, and 
that which is for the quickſilver, into ſeve- 
ral ſacks; experience teaching them how 
to know the one from the other, and ſo 
{end it to the Haziendas, or mills. 

There the ore is ground, and pounded 
in ſix iron mortars, like thoſe for powder, 
working like mills with water, or with 
mules. In order to run it, they mix with 
it a certain proportion of burning lead (firſt 
ſeparated from the ſame metal) which is 


How run, like a letharge of iron, and is put with an 


equal quantity of coals into a furnace, like 
a chimney, twelve ſpans high, and wider at 
the top than the bottom. Two great pair 
of bellows blow this furnace, two mules 
working the engine that moves them and 
whilſt the firſt meta] is melting, they lay 
on more for about ſix hours. When the 
lead and filver are melted, they take off the 
burnt ſcum with a hook; whilſt the ſilver 
is let run out at the ſmall end of the fur- 
nace, through a trough into. a mould, 
where it hardens; and, when cold, is taken 
out. Then they ſhut the ſpout of the fur- 

| lead, and 


nace, Jay on more ore, 
coals as at firſt, to caſt more pigs, or bars. 


The burnt lead, we have ſpoke of, is fold 
by the Indians to their maſters ; making it 


in their houſes, when they melt filver by 


Refiging, 


ſtealth, When they have made fifty or 
ſixty pigs, in a week's time, more or leſs, 
according as the owner of the work is in 
wealth; they are put into another furnace 
adjoyning, to ſeparate the lead, and refine 
them. This furnace is like our ovens to 
bake bread in, with a trench in the middle, 
full of wet aſhes moulded together to re- 
ceive the pure ſilver. It is firſt heated 
with a wood fire in another furnace adjoyn- 
ing, call'd the refining furnace; and when 
the pigs are 2 to run, they clap great 


bellows, like thoſe of the firſt furnace, to 


. Then the ſilver running, the pure part 
of it runs off along the aforeſaid trench, 
and the lead, or earth, is drawn off with an 
iron hook; when cold, looks like a froth, 
or pumice-ſtone. This froth of the firſt 
and ſecond running is kept to ſerve again 


as ift 


in the furnace where they melt the ore. 


Then the pigs, or bars of pure ſilver, Marking. 


weighing eighty, or one hundred marks, 
of eight ounces to a mark, are carry'd to 
the king's refiner, or aſſayer, who tries whe- 
ther they are ſtandard, that they may be 
coin'd. If they find them ſo, they are 
mark*d, and the king takes his fifth; there 
n der all places where, there are mines, a 
treaſurer, a @ontrouler, and another officer 
call'd Official Mayor, to receive the king's 
dues. If they are not ſtandard, they are 
refin'd over again, and then ſtamp'd, 


marking how many grains of gold there are 


in mark, and if above forty, they 
are carry*d to the king's refining houſe to 
be ſeparated. 


If it is pure, or virgin ore, the quick- Coarſe ore 


filver is us'd after this manner. After be- 
ing well pounded in the mortars above men- 
tion'd, into fine powder, and ſifted, it is 
moulded in a ftrong wooden box, with wa- 
ter, ſalt, and the rok of copper, as af it 
were to make a clay to build walls. This 
done, they add the quickſilver to it, and 
tread it for twenty-four hours, ſo that it 
may mix through all the maſs. Then they 
make a heap of it, under covert, but o- 
en to the air on the ſides, with a mark to 
now the day it was made; for every two 
days it muſt be work'd up again with wa- 
ter, be ftamp'd for twenty-four hours, and 
be put in the ſame place. 
All the heaps, thus made, are viſited, 


they were ſick perſons, by the Azogae- 
ro, or quickſilver man; who waſhing a lit- 
tle of that maſs, by the ſilver that remains 


clotted together in the diſh, and by the 


outward heat of all the heap, underſtands 
what quantity of Mercury, and of droſs of 
copper, muſt be added to it, or taken from 
it; becauſe too much quickſilver makes it 
turn black, and it muſt be cooPd with the 
ouſe taken out of neighbouring rivers. If 
it is cold, they add more copper droſs, be- 
cauſe the quickſilver is no fermentative men- 
ſtruum, and it receives but gives no quali- 
ty. Skilful men ſay, that when the maſs 
is of a colour like bran, it ſhews there 
wants more quickſilver; if of a pearl co- 
lour, that the work is in a good condition 
if of an aſh colour, that the heap cannot 
be better than it is. This perfection it 
comes to in twenty days, or a month, 
more or leſs, according to the nature of 
the ore. 


This maſs, or mixture is afterwards waſh*d Waſhing. 


at the Lavadero, or . waſhing-place, with 


hand- 
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ning through ſpouts into three ſeveral vel- 


1698. ſels, one under another, that the ſilver run- 
WY WV ning off from the firſt, may ſtop in the ſe- 


cond or third ; from the laſt of which the 
water runs out through a ſpout, and falls 
into a place, where the women always find 
ſome ſmall quantity of ſilver. 

The filver that remains at the bottom of 
the veſſels, is put into a thin cloth bag end- 
ing in a point at the bottom, that the Mer- 
cury may drop out at the point, the weight 
at top preſſing it. Yet only the fifth part 
goes off this way; for which reaſon they 
uſe to put ſeveral balls off about three 
pounds each, of that firſt paſte, or Amal- 
gama, as the chymiſts call it, into a braſs 
or earthen bell, or crucible, with little 
plates of iron acroſs the mouth of it, that 
the ſilver may not fall when it is harden'd. 
Such another bell is put into the ground, 
one third part of it full of water; and then 
the mouth of the other is fitted to it ſo ex- 
actly that nothing may evaporate. Then 
they make a coal fire on the uppermoſt, 
till it is red hot; which is the ſign that the 
quickſilver is ſeparated, and the ſilver alone 


remains in a bod 


This is N to the king's officers to 


be aſſay'd; and if not ſtandard, is again 


run to refine, and caſt into bars, on which 
they put the ſtamp to ſhew it has paid the 
fifth, and the mark denoting how many 
grains of gold it contains, as has been ſaid. 
The filver might be ſeparated in a few 


hours by only fire, but then there would be 


a great loſs ; on the other hand, it requires 
a whole month to do it with quickſilver; 
and a greater expence, becauſe mercury 
coming from Spain, or Peru is very dear 
they paying eighty- four pieces of eight the 
dad weight, and being 4s, A to ſepa- 
rate an hundred marks with it. In my time 
I faw three hundred pieces of eight given 
for it; not that the king ſells it ſo dear; 
but becauſe his officers ſometimes make 
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their advantage of the neceſſity of the on- 
ers of the mines; and this want of quick- 
ſilver is what impoveriſhes Mexico. Hence 
it is alſo, that in New Spain for the king's 
fifth, they take but ten in the hundred, and 


one call'd de Cobos for the Aſayer, and o- 


ther officers, by reaſon of the great expence 
the proprietors are at; whereas in Peru 
they take twenty in the hundred to the full, 
the quickſilver being cheap there. In for- 
mer times the ſilver was ſeparated with on- 
ly mercury and ſalt, and it lay a whole 
year; but afterwards a Dominican friar 
made the work eaſier, by the invention of 
the droſs of copper, which preſently heats 
the mals. | 
There is one wonderful particnlar to be 
obſerv'd in this matter, that is, that the 
quickſilver receiv*d by the water in the low- 
er bell is found ſo much ſhort of what is 
t in, as is the weight of the ſilver gain'd 
y its means. And therefore ſome make 
a queſtion, whether the mercury fixes, or 
whether evaporating, it conſolidates the 
ſilver. The firſt is counted the more like- 
ly opinion, becauſe of the equality of the 
ver and of the mercury that is miſſing. 
Saturday za0th, I ſet out from Pachuca 
betimes, and having travell'd ſeven leagues, 
din'd at the inn of the village of Teſayucca. 
Then riding two leagues further I lay at 
St. Lucia, a farm of the Feſuits belonging 
to the noviceſhip of Teploſetlan. This farm 
contains many Suki, of paſture, and til- 
lage. There are on it about an hundred 
marry*d Blacks, who living in cottages 
multiply, to the great benefit of thoſe fa- 
thers; every one being ſold for three or 
four hundred pieces of eight. They have 
about fourteen hundred thouſand ſheep and 
goats; five thouſand horſes and mares ; 
and ten thouſand cows and oxen. Thoſe 
that look after them have the tithe of all 
the increaſe, which is bought by the fa- 
thers, ata ſet rate. Sunday 21ſt, I travell'd 
ſeven leagues on a good road ro Mexico. 
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A Voyage round the World, by Dr. John 


Containing the moſt remarkable things he ſaw 


Francis Gemelli Careri. Part IX. 


in NEW SPAIN. 


BOOK V. 


CHAF: 


Upon what conditions the mines are granted to proprietors. 


N perſon whatſoever that diſ- 
covers a mine, whether of gold 
or ſilver, may make this advan- 
tage of it, paying the king the 
fifth part of its product. A mine 
forſaken by the firſt diſcoverer for three 
months, falls to the king; ſo that any man 
is free to go dig in it, giving notice to the 
firſt owner. If he oppoſes, and ſhewing a 
reaſon why he has not kept men at work, 
the royal court judges whether this oppoſi- 
tion is to take place or not. 

The king gives ſixty Spaniſh Varas, or 
yards, ſuch meaſure as above, towards e- 
very quatter of the heaven from the mouth 

of the mine, or all on one fide, as the mi- 
ner likes beſt ; without which ſpace another 
may open another mine, leaving five yards 

between them to part their ground. As 
they ſink under ground, one may work in- 
to the other's diviſion, till he meets with the 


Mines 


ſee to all. 


other's workmen, for then he muſt retire to Geer ys 
his own 3 or dig lower that the other may .I. 
not meet him again digging in the upper ; 698. 
rt. WW 
If the lower mine be drowned by any Of arain- 
ſpring, as often happens, he that is above ing. 
is oblig*d to give him the ſixth part of the 
metal ore he gets; and if the water break- 
ing out in the upper ſhould run into the 
lower, the owner of the firſt of them is 
bound to drain it, becauſe the veins of me- 
tal being like thoſe in the body, full of 
moiſture, and water inſtead of blood ; 
when open'd, they ſend the water down 
which if it were not drain'd by the lower 
miner, the higher would be forced to do it. 
Theſe, as has been ſaid, pay the tenth hie 
to the king, wherein they differ from the king's 
Peruvians, who pay the fifth, as to ſilver ; due, 
but as for gold, there is no privilege, and 


they are all bound to pay the fifth. 


C HAP. II. 


Of the mint, and royal office of the Apartado, or houſe to ſeparate the gold 
from the ſilver. 


How much 
Plate is 


enter d. 


LL the plate dug out of the mines 
in New Spain is to come to Mexico to 
be entred in the exchequer ; and they ſay 
there are two millions of marks of eight 
ounces as has been ſaid, entred in a year, 
beſides what is ſlipt aſide, or conceaPd ; 
and out of this ſum they coin every year 
ſeventy thouſand marks into pieces of eight 
at the mint. 


VoI. IV. 


The ſilver that is to be coin'd into pieces 
of eight, beſides the firſt entry to pay the 
king's fifth, is to be again entred in the 
exchequer, there to pay to the king a rial 
in a mark, which the Spaniards call Sen- 
noraje, that is, the duty of lordſhip, to 
wit, when the plate is ſuch as they call de 
ley Canſada, that is, bare ſtandard, which 
is two thouſand two hundred and ten Ma- 

60 ravedies 


Manner 
of coining, 


— — — — — ——— 
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GEMEL- ravedies a mark, and ſo up to two thouſand 


three hundred ſixty ſeven Maravedies, call'd 


Ley Subida, that is, the high ſtandard. The 


WY W king's officers will not mark it, unleſs it be 


Sort of 
coin. 


ſo fine; and if it be otherwiſe, they firſt 
reduce it to the fineneſs of two thouſand 
three hundred ſeventy ſie Maravedies ; and. 
then add to every mark five eighth parts 
of an ounce of alloy, to reduce it to two 


deliver'd, being weigh'd by the weigher, 
and entred in their books by the clerk and 
treaſurer. Here the bars are put into the 
fire, that they may be cut, and when cur, 
becauſe the ſilver is harſh, they are wetted 
with water, and being put mto the fire a- 
gain are coin'd. 

There are five ſorts of money made there, 
which are pieces of eight, half pieces of 
eight, quarter pieces, ſingle rials, and 
half rials. When cut according to their 
due weight, they return to the treaſurer, who 
receives them at the hands of the ſame 


very Maravedi having one hundred thirty 
ſeven Raciones, or parts, as follows. 


To the:treaſurer twenty two Marapedies, Fees for 
and one hundred and rwenty, Raciones, or coining, 


parts. 
To the aſſayer ane. Marauedi, andi fix 
Raeidnes. : | 7 
To the cutter five Maravedies, and ſixty 
Raciones. 


To the coiners eight Maravedies. 

Which in all make ſixty eight Mara- 
veclies. 

All the chief officers, as treaſurer, aſ- 
fayer, cutter, clerk, weigher, two guards, 
and two Alcades are appointed by the king, 
and all the inferior are appointed by the 
treaſurer, paying three thouſand pieces of 
eight, The firſt are all liable to pay for 
any cheat or fraud committed by their 
companions, that they may all be a check 
upon one another, and this upon pain of 
death, particularly to the aſſayer. 
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| thouſand two hundred and ten Maravedies; To the Eſcrivano, or clerk, one Mara- : 
| ſuch as is the plate of the common pieces vedi, and ſixty Raciones. 
| of eight. The owners are at the charge To the weigher one Maravedi, and ſixty 
| of this work in the furnaces of the-mint, Ractones. 
| where a great deal of ſilver is loſt in caſt- To one guard one Maravedi, and ſixty 
| ing the bars, for want of good utenſils. Raciones, 
Theſe bars are carry*d to the aſſayer, for To another guard one Maravedi, and 
him to ſee whether they are ſtandard, that fixty, Raciones, 
is, worth two thouſand two hundred and To a Merino, or under-clerk, ſixteen 
ten Maravedies a mark; and he finding it Ractones. 
right, they are carry'd to the Ornazas, To an Alcade, ſixteen Raciones. 
which are the eight places where they coin. To the Capataces and Brazajereros, that 
In each of them is a Capataz, or head, of is, heads of the firemen, and firemen them- $ 
ten or twelve men. To him the bars are ſelves, twenty four Maravedies. or 
2n 


weigher, clerk, and other officers. The The faid principal offices are bought, Officers 
money coming, out black by reaſon of the and every one has a right to make his over, of the 
copper, it is ſent firſt to the whiteners; or reſign it to whom he pleaſes. But that mint. 


and then paſſing the officers who are to ſee 
it has the juſt weight of ſixty ſeven rials 
to a mark, it is deliver*d to twenty coiners 
who are together in a great room. To 
them are deliver*d every day the five ſtamps 
call'd Trueles ; but at night they are care- 
fully kept by the proper officers upon dan- 
ger of their lives. The money being 

amp'd, returns to the treaſurer, with all 
the formality before mention*d, and he de- 
livers it to the owner, deducting what be- 
longs to the officers, viz. the treaſurer him- 
ſelf, the aſſayer, cutter, clerk, weigher, 


this reſignation may ſtand good, he that 
reſigns muſt live twenty days after it; and 
he who has the benefit of it, is to make it 
known to the viceroy within ſixty days; 
and pay the third part of the value of the 
place to the Ing, and the other two to the 
owner, or his heirs. If he that reſigns 
does not live twenty days, or he to whom 
it is made over does not make it known in 
ſixty, it 1s forfeited, and fold for the king; 
and therefore they that have the places re- 
ſign them once a month, that they may 
always reckon they liv'd twenty days at- 


two guards, and other under-officers, and ter. The treaſurer's employment is worth Value oi 
twenty coiners. But this deduCtion is no between fifty or ſixty thouſand pieces of cheir pit 
leſs to the owner, becauſe it is taken out of eight a year. Thoſe of aſſayer, and foun- ce 


two rials added to the value of the plate 
before it was coin'd; which being worth 
ſixty five rials before it came to the mint, 
according to the common weight of thirty 
four Maravedies, goes thence worth ſixty 
ſeven royals, according to the weight of 
thirty three Maravedies. This increaſe is 
divided among the officers by Maravedies 
and Raciones, that is, ſhares, or parts, e- 


der (given for ever to the monaſtery and 
hermitage of the barefoot Carmelites of 
Mexico) being ſerv'd by the ſame perſon, 
yield fifteen or ſixteen thouſand pieces of 
eight. That of cutter ten or eleven thou- 
ſand ; and the reſt of the great ones above- 
mention*d, ſome three thouſand five hun- 
dred, and the worſt of them eight hundred 
pieces of eight a year. The maſters of vu 

eight 


a- 
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Selling of 


Separati- 
af Id 


2nd ſilver. 
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eight furnaces, and twenty coiners, have e- 

very one between eight hundred and a thou- 

ſand pieces of eight a year, and the mean- 

eſt ſervants earn a piece of eight a day. A 

good number of theſe being the treaſu- 

rer's ſlaves, he makes the profit of their 
laces. 

Though every private citizen that has 
ſilver may have it coin'd into money, yet 
the mint is almoſt continually employ*d by 
merchants, and at preſent there are three 
richer than the reſt, who buy the metal of 
private perſons, who are not ſo rich, pay- 
ing two rials ſhort of the value in a mark; 
one that they pay to the king of Seunorage, 
or duty of lordſhip, and the other for the 
colt of work; for whereas the value of 
ſtandard ſilver of two thouſand three hun- 
dred ſeventy ſix Maravedies, is eight pieces 
of eight, and fix rials a mark, they pay 
but eight pieces of eight and four rials. 

There being ſome gold, as has been ſaid 
before, mix'd with the ſilver, it is ſepara- 
ted in another place, call'd el Apartado, or 
the ſeparation. Before the plate goes thi- 
ther, it muſt go to the exchequer to pay 
the king's fifth, to be then ſent thither. 
The ſeparation is made in the aforeſaid 
houſe after this manner. The ſilver being 
run is converted into little balls, which are 
put into veſſels. with ortis.to diſſolve. 
The gold remains at the bottom of the 
veſſel like black powder; and the aguafor- 
tis. containing the ſilver is put into two 
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Spaniards call'd Cornamuſas. Putting fire 
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glaſſes, and the aguafortis in t'other. The 
gold is run in a furnace, and is firſt caſt 
into round pieces, and then into bars, as is 
done with the ſilver ſeparated from it. For 
this trouble there are ſix rials a mark al- 
low'd to the houſe de! Apartado, or of ſepa- 
ration. Both the gold ànd ſilver return to 
the exchequer, where the firſt appearing to 
be twenty-two carats fine, and the ſilver 
two thouſand two hundred and ten Mara- 
vedlies, tis ſtamp'd, as has been ſaid above. 
The office of the Apartador, or ſeparater, 
belongs to a private perſon in Mexico, who 
bought it of the king for ſeventy-four thou- 
ſand: pieces of eight. 

When the gold is coin'd, 'tis done after 
the ſame manner, as has been ſaid of the 
ſilver ; and they may have pieces of ſixteen, 
of eight, of four, and of two pieces of eight, 
which are calPd crowns of gold. But 
there's a difference in the fees; for whereas 
the ſilver pays two rials a mark, the gold 

ys three and a halt ; the money being 
deliver*d out by a weight which is leſs than 
the common, by which the gold is receiv'd, 
as has been ſaid of the ſilver. 

This is all I could learn touching this 
matter, part of which I was an eye-witneſs 
to, and the reſt was told me by D. Philip 
de Rivas of Seville, who had been aſſayer 


thirty years. 
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The Journal continued. 


'TPON Sunday the 28th, I went to 
divert me on the canal of Xamaica, 
in a boat made of one tree, calPd a Canoo. 
This being the only diverſion at Mexico, 
there uſed to come aboard there men and 
women, young and old, fair and foul, with 
garlands of flowers on their heads, and fo 
£0 up and down the canal, after having 
1Pd their bellies with thoſe wretched dain- 
ties I haye ſpoke of before, which are fold 
along the banks. If they would cleanſe the 
canal, and make convenient boats, this 
would be a pleaſant diverſion. I went in 
the canoo as far as the village of J/taca{co, 
which in the Mexican language ſignifies the 
white hauſe. The water of this lake being 
boil'd with a fort of earth they call Techi/- 
chite, or of ſaltpetre, and run off thro' a 
pipe, makes ſalt. By the way I faw an 
ear of corn like 2 pyramid, with eight 
other ears joining to it, all upon the ſame 
reed; a ſufficient argument of the fruitful · 
nels of the ſoil. 


Monday 29th, five thieves were hang'd, 
a Spaniard, a Meſtizo, a Mulatto, and two 
Indians. The Spaniard had kept a Meſtiza 
woman, whereupon his father-confeſſor pre- 
vaiPd with him to marry her; which done, 
the criminal preſs'd to conſummate the 
marriage, pleading the legality of it, and 
was ſo eagerly bent upon it that the prieſt 
had much difficulty to diſſuade him, tho? 
he was to be executed the next morning, 
which was done accordingly, they being 
carried to execution clad in white, with 
caps on their heads on which was the croſs 
of the brotherhood of the Miſericordia. Tis 
the cuſtom there, when any are hang'd, to 
pull down their feet by a chain they carry 
dragging with *em. 

2 3oth, I went to Tacubaga, two 
leagues from the Rag + where there are ſe- 
veral pretty country-houſes, with fountains 
and gardens, and particularly the count de 
Santiaga's olive-garden, which at preſent is 
going to ruin. Thur/day the 2d of May, I 
went 
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GeMer- went to S. Coſmo, half a league from Mexi- to deliver it out to many thouſands of Tu- 
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co, to ſee the houſe and garden of D. John 


1698. de Vargas; the firſt __ furniſh*d, and 


. the ſecond full of pleaſant 


ountains. This 

ntleman keeps his coach and fix, and 
Lands ſix thouſand pieces of eight a year, 
without any other revenue but what he has 
from cards and dice, for ſome nights he 
wins thirty thouſand pieces of eight. 

Friday 3d, I went to ſhoot rabbets at the 
Pedregal de §. Angel, that is, a ſtony ſpot 
of ground, extending two leagues, which, 
they ſay, was made by the eruption of a 
burning mountain, but found no ſport. 
The next day I ſaw the farm of the Zeſuits 
of Manila, which they bought for an hun- 
dred thouſand pieces of eight. There was 
a good houſe, and they were building the 
Hoſpitium, or place to entertain the fathers 
that come from Spain, to go to the Philip- 
pine iſlands. Tueſday 27th, I ſaw forty-five 
thouſand marks of ſilver carried into the 
mint, brought from Parral in carts, a jour- 
ney of ſix months; and Wedneſday 8th, 
two hundred thirty-ſix marks of gold twen- 
ty-two carats fine from S. Luis de Poteuſi, 
to be coin'd into Spaniſh piſtoles. ag 
day gth, I viſited the infirmary of the fa- 
thers of Bethlem, for the uſe of ſick perſons 
that are recovering. There were two. gal- 
leries, of a good ſtructure, with decent beds. 
The church has beautiful altars, and a fine 
ſacriſty, for the uſe of ſecular prieſts, be- 
cauſe the religious themſelves never aſcend 
to the degree of prieſthood. Their place 
of burial 1s a long gallery, with benches on 
the ſides, where they place the dead fitting. 
Friday roth, there was new barley and 
wheat in the market, but the ſcarcity was 
yet ſo great, that the magiſtrates were fain 


dians by meaſure, as they ſaw the greateſt 
neceſſity. - Saturday 11th, the biſhop of Me. 
choacan, who had been viceroy pro interim, 
or till the new viceroy came, was attended 
out of town by him, and had the right 
hand, abundance of the nobility and great 
officers following in their coaches. Sunday 
12th, was the ſolemnity of the Dominicans 
electing a provincial, which is alternative, 
for one time they choſe a Spaniard, and 
another the ſon of a Spaniard born there. 
The Franciſcans chuſe one time a Spaniard, 
the next the ſon of a Spaniard born there, 
and the third time a Spaniard that has ta- 
ken the habit in the Indies. Monday, Tue, 
day, and Wedneſday, there were proceſſions, 
being Rogation-week, but nothing worth the 
obſerving. Friday 17th, a collegian was 
examin'd in the univerſity, in order to take 
his degree of batchelor in philoſophy : 
they who were to be his judges ar- 
gued againſt him : his maſter, the pro- 
feſſor, being a religious man, of the order 
of the Mercenarians, fat in the pulpit above 
him, and wore on his head a prieſts cap, 
ſuch as they uſe in Spain, with ſome purpte 
tufts on it, as doctor in philoſophy ; and 
two whiteones, as doctors in drvinity. The 
doctors of the civil law wear *em red; thoſe 
of the canon law, green; and the doctors of 
phyſick, yellow. The votes being for the 
candidate, when he had made a profeſſion 
of his faith, he went up to the pulpit where 
his maſter had been, and the ceremony 
ended with a great noiſe of trumpets ; the 
new graduate mounting a horſeback, to be 
attended about the city by others of his 
profeſſion: 


CH AP. IV. 
The deſcription of the Hermitage of the barefoot Carmelites. 


AVIN G obtain'd leave of the pro- 

vincial of the barefoot Carmelites to 
ſee the hermitage of that order, which is 
not to be ſeen without his leave, I went thi- 
ther upon Saturday 18th, and came to it an 
hour before night, the way being bad, and 
having ſpent much time in climbing the 
mountain,up a path half a as in length, 
which coſt the order ſix thouſand pieces of 
eight to make it paſſable. Being come to 
the gate of the firſt encloſure, we waited 
there half an hour after ringing the bell for 
admittance z the monaſtery being a full 
mile from thence, ſo that we were forced 
to ſend an Indian, who was within, and he 
return*d with the key. The father rector, 
and ſome other religious men, came out to 
receive, andentertain'd us courteouſly, Sun- 


day 19th, one of the fathers ſhew*d us the 
church and dormitories : the firſt is ſmall 
and has five altars, modeſtly adorn'd, and 
in it is the burial-place of the founder and 
his family. In the dormitories the roof 1s 
low, and the cells ſmall. At ſmall diſtan- 
ces there are ſmall oratories, where the 
fathers may ſay maſs when they pleaſe. 
There's a good library, and a garden that 
produces nothing but apples and roſes. Be- 
ſides the monaſtery, there are nine ſolitary 
places, to which the fathers may retire in 
Lent, Advent, or any other time : in each 
of theſe is a little cel}, with a kitchen, and 
a little garden with fruit and flowers, wa- 
ter'd by a clear cool fountain. Here the 
fathers may not eat ſo much as fiſh, but 


only fruit and cheeſe, or, at moſt, boil'd 
herbs. 


Caae. IV. 


\ Wonder- 
i forune becauſe many other Spaniards, from mean 


herbs. They pray at the ſame time as thoſe 
in the monaſtery, being govern'd by the 
ſame bell. 


All the d belonging to this mo- 


cloſure, naſtery being about ſeven leagues, is encom- 


ſs'd with a good wall of lime and ſtone. 
Within it there are vaſt high mountains 
cover'd with tall thick pine-trees, and a 
few fir-trees, ſo that the inclos'd deer, 
lions, tygers, and rabbets, have liberty 
enough, and come under the windows of 
the monaſtery. I happening to kill a deer, 
the fathers were very much diſpleas'd, it 
being forbid to kill any creature there. 

The moſt wonderful thing 1s, that ever 
fince the firſt founding of this ſolitude, there 
have always been two crows there, which 
ſuffer no others from abroad to come in; 
but, as ſoon as their own young are able to 
fly, drive them away. The cook calls 
them with a whiſtle, and they come and 
feed, and then fly away into the wood. 
The ſeat is melancholy and unwholſome, 
by reaſon of the continual fog riſing every 
morning from the rivers and valleys about; 
and therefore the fathers ſuffer much who 
reſide there. 


Mountain At a ſmall diſtance from it, is a moun- 
of idols. tain, call'd of the Idols, becauſe former! 


the Indians ſacrific'd there. There are ſtill 
to be ſeen ſome little idols of clay in the 
hollow of a low ancient wall, and ſome In- 
dians, who are not well grounded in the 
faith, go thither to make their abominable 
offerings. | 

The hermitage was founded on the 25th 
of Fanuary 1605, under the invocation of 
our lady of Carmel, or the Carmelites, by 
D. Melchior Quellar an European, who liv'd 


in the city of the Angels. Beſides the build- 


ing of the monaſtery, and ſettling revenues 
to maintain the religious men, he laid out 
twenty-ſix thouſand pieces of eight upon 
walling in ſo great a tract of ground, and 
then preſented the monaſtery with the em- 
ployments of aſſayer and founder (as has 
been obſerv'd above) which are worth near 
ſixteen thouſand pieces of eight; ſo that, 
calculating the whole expence as near as a 
man can gueſs, it amounted to about ſix 
hundred thouſand pieces of eight, which he 
got by his ingenuity in the aforeſaid em- 
ployment, for he came poor out of Spain. 
His Wife, Da. Mariana Nino, was alſo a 
benefactreſs to the order, founding the col- 
lege of S. Angel, to which, out of her por- 
tion, ſhe left a ſufficient revenue for the 
maintenance of the fathers. 

There's no reaſon to think this ſtrange, 


" beginnings have arriv*d to vaſt wealth, and 

then finiſn'd prodigious works: among the 

reſt, one James del Caſtillo, born at Gra- 

nada, coming poor out of Spain, laid the 
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foundation of his fortune by following the GREMEL- 
trade of a brazier, and in progreſs of time III. 
came to be worth above a million of pieces 1698. 
of eight, built the great monaſtery of Chi- N 


riouſco, of the order of S. Peter de Alcantara, 
a league from Mexico; that of S. Elizabeth, 
of barefoot Franciſcan nuns, within the city 
and that of S. Agnes. After all this vaſt 
expence, when he died, he left a million 
to D. Dominick de la Rea, knight of the 
order of Santiago, or S. James, who had 


married a young maid kept out of charity 
by Caſtillo. | 


Joſeph de Retes, knight of the order of Another, 


Santiago, after building a nunnery of the 
invocation of S. Bernard, left a million to 
his daughter, who obtaining the pope's 
diſpenſation, married her couſin D. Domi- 
mck de Retes, knight of the order of Alcan- 
lara, and marquis of Age. His wife dy- 
ing without ile, he reſtor'd the million 
portion, and yet was not left poor, for his 
brother, D. Foſeph de Retes, had left him 
one hundred and fifty thouſand pieces of 
eight. 


D. Francis Canales, knight of che order Great cha: 
of Calatrava, having made his wife heir "*Y: 


of all he had, which amounted to ſix hun- 
dred thouſand pieces of eight, ſhe, tho? left 
young, deſpiſing many rich and noble per- 
ſons who courted her for a wife, gave all 
ſhe had to the poor, and in the year 169; 
became a nun, to the great edification of all 
people, in the monaſtery of the Capuchin 
nuns. This nunnery was founded by Simon 
de Haro, as was that of the Conception, and 
yet this Haro brought nothing out of Spain 
but the clothes on his back. 

Dominick Laurencana coming poor into 
the Indies, acquir'd ſo much wealth that he 
built the famous monaſtery of the Incarna- 
tion; and afterwards a nun of the ſame, 
without letting it be known who did it, built 
the nunnery of Yalvaneda. 

John Navarro Paſtrana, by no better a 
trade than a coachman, got ſo many pieces 
of eight, that he built the nunneries of 
St. Foſeph de Gracias, and that of the Con- 
ceplion. 

Stephen de Molina Moſquera, tho' he had 
built the church and nunnery of St. Tereſa, 
yet at his death he left a hundred thouſand 
pieces of eight. | 

D. Mark de Guevara made the aqueduct 
of Mexico, a league in length, which was 
a vaſt expence by reaſon of the many arches 
it lies upon. As an acknowledgment for 
his good work, he was made Alguazil Mayor, 
and had place in the chapter for him and 
his heirs. I paſs by many other inſtances, 
to avoid being tedious, and think it enough 
to ſay, that all that's great and magnificent 
in the ſtructures of the Indies (which coſt 
four times LE much as they do in Europe ) 
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GemMEL= is all the work of Europeans and Spaniards, 


LI. who by their induſtry 


ve rais'd their for- 


1698. tunes there. 


AA 


It being forbid to ſtay above twenty-four 


hours in that ſolitary place, we return'd 


upon Monday 2oth, b 


e way of Santa Fe, 


to ſee the ſource of the water that goes to 


Eſcapuſal- 
co. 


Cochinille. Cochinille for dying ſcarlet. 


Mexico, which is two leagues from the her- 


mitage. It riſes at the foot of a mountain, 
and is convey*d into open troughs about a 
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league from Mexico, and then into cloſe 


pipes, which convey it to all the quarters 


of the city. Near the ſpring is the houſe 


where Gregory Lopez, born at Madrid, led an 


ermitical exemplary life for ſeveral years. 
A Mexican lady built an oratory there, and 
a convenient houſe for any that would go 


thither to ſay maſs. That night we return'd 
to Mexico. 


CHAP. V. 


What more the author ſaw during his ſtay at Mexico. 


RIDAY 24th, I went to Eſcapuſalco, 

to ſee whether there were any footſteps 

left of the palace of the king fo call'd. 
Having rode a mile and a half out at the 
quarter of St. Coſmo, I came to the little 
village of that name, which is a pariſh of 
the | nth ary where I found no other 
ſtructure of ſtone but a little monaſtery of 
that order, no bigger than for five friers, and 
a very plain church with twenty altars in 1t. 
The palace, we may ſuppoſe, was deſtroy' d 
by the firſt conquerors. Calling, as I re- 
turn'd, in at the Hoſpitium of the Domini- 
cans, call'd St. Hyacinth, the vicar in the 
garden ſhew'd me that fo highly valued 
There were 
certain worms of an aſh-colour ſticking to 
the leaves ; theſe, he told me, when * 
they ſhook off upon a cloth, and when dry 


they turn ſcarlet. The greateſt quantity af 


em is gather*d in the province of Uguaxa- 
ca, or rather Guaxaca, famous for good 
chocolate. 


The royal Saturday 25th, the viceroy remov'd to 


palace. 


the new = rebuilt after it had been 
burnt. They ſay this belongs to Cortes, 
and that, for the viceroy's greater conve- 
niency, 1t was exchang for that of Mon- 
tezuma, which belong'd to the king. Whilſt 
the royal palace was rebuilding, the mar- 
quis del Valle, ſucceſſor to Cortes, gave the 
viceroy houſe-room gratis in that we have 
mention'd of Montezuma, oppoſite to the 
cathedral. The ſaid royal palace has a 
front to the great ſquare, nothing inferior 
to that of Naples, the beautiful ſymmetry 
of open windows, or balconies, ſupplying 
the want of curious carv'd work; . the 
want of other ornaments being ſufficiently 
recompens'd by its being ſquare, with a 
court in the middle, and two towards the 
great ſquare. on which there are ſmall braſs 
guns, to make uſe of in caſe of any mu- 
tiny. 

From the great court there's a pair of 
ſtairs (like that of the palace at Naples) 
leading to the apartments, which are not 
only beautiful, but many and large. The 


courts of juſtice are apart, and is the Corps 
de garde for thoſe few ſoldiers that mount. 
The viceroy, in the morning, went to the 
court of criminal cauſes, in order to the 
goal- delivery for I bitſuntide, and took his 
ſeat between five Oydores, or judges, of the 
royal court, and five Alcades de Corte, There 


were four hundred priſoners Spaniards, and Many 
all for theft; for, living idle, and like va- die ves. 


gabonds, they muſt ſteal and cheat to live; 
and therefore, tho? a ſtranger be never fo 
much upon his guard, hell never get out 
of Mexico WO loſing ſome money or 
equipage 3 for they are ſo rt at lying, 
tha 2 will Pax a a — wr —— 
cunning. They had rather be poor and 
naked, than follow any trade, or ſerve; and 
yet they may get four times as much as in 

pain. If vagabonds were taken up, as is 

ractisd in other countries, people might 

ive ſafe in their houſes ; but, as *tis, tho” 
. be ſhut, they are not ſafe, the thieves 
making their way in at the tops, or elſe 
burning the doors: beſides, in the day- time 
no purſe is ſafe in the church, they are fo 
very dexterous; and one day I ſaw my 
{word taken from my fide. Tho? this was 
a day of mercy, yet very little was ſhewn 
by the viceroy and his miniſters : men- 
tioning of whom puts me in mind, that 
when any of them is dying, the viceroy is 
oblig*d, by ſpecial 2 the king, to 
go viſit, and aſk whether he has any thing 
that lies upon his conſcience to diſcover to 


him; and, when he's dead, he is to attend 
the body to the church. 


Wedneſday the 5th of June, I ſaw the Trinity 
Hoſpital of the Bleſſed T; rinity, which is Hoſpital. 


only for ſick prieſts, of any nation whatſo- 
ever. The church is well adorn'd with 
twenty-one altars gilt. The infirmary holds 
about twenty beds, and is ſerv'd with great 
charity and neatneſs. There's an apart- 
ment for the ſuperior, and ſome lodgings 
for the chaplains, as alſo to cure madmen. 
The licenciate, de Alphonſo Gomez, made a 
preſent to this charitable place, of the twelve 
pictures of the apoſtles, of a great value. 

, 
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Corpus 
Chrifti 


proceſſion, 


Montez u- 
ma's ofl- 
ſpring. 


Murſday 6th, againſt the proceſſion of Cor- 
pus 25750 all the ſtreets and windows of 
the city were richly adorn'd with images, 
carpets, and quilts, which together with 
the green herbs and beautiful lowers, made 
a delightful ſhew. In the filver-ſmiths 
ſtreets was the of Mexico curiouſly 
painted, with the houſes exactly as they 
were then, and the habits the Indians then 
wore. The proceſſion began with about 
one hundred images adorn'd with flowers, 
then follow*d the brotherhoods, and religi- 
ous of all orders, except the Feſuits and 
Carmelites. Then came the canons carry- 
ing the blefſed ſacrament on a thing like 
a bier. The laft were the archbiſhop, the 
viceroy, the miniſtry, magiſtrates of the 
city, and nobility. 

Friday 7th, I went to the monaſtery of 
St. Francis the Great, to ſee the tomb of 
Ferdinand Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico. 
On the right hand of the high altar was 
his picture under a canopy ; and a little 
higher than the ground a tomb, where he 
told me the bones of that great comman- 
der were preſerv'd, not yet honourably be- 
ſtow'd. The feaſt of S. Peter and S. Paul, 
being the 29th, was kept in the cathedral, 
the high altar being ſo richly adorn'd, that 
it was valu'd at an hundred and fifty thouſand 
pieces of eight, the chalice alone, which 
was fet with emeralds, having coſt eleven 
thouſand. Sunday, being the laſt day of the 
month, I went in a coach to the Alameda 
( which 1s the place to take the air like the 
park in London) all the diverſion there is 
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about a fountain, becauſe there are ſeveral Grmer.- 


water-works. The baſon is of brafs, much 
better than that in the middle of the great 
ſquare. | 

There having been a plentiful harveſt of 
the grain they call de Riego, that is, which 
comes up with watering, the viceroy, on 
Monday the 1ft of July, ſent for all the 
bakers and farmers, and deſir'd them to 
make the bread of the weight it us'd to 
be; and the more to oblige them, treated 
them with biſkets and chocolate, being by 
himſelf all the while. They promis'd fair- 
ly, whilſt they were drinking, but were very 
unwilling afterwards to be as good as their 
words ; being us'd to get half in half; or 
elſe we could never wear cloaths worth 
four or five hundred pieces of eight. 


by % 


I% 


Tueſday 2d, being the viſitation of the College of 
bleſſed virgin, the viceroy and his lady orphans. 


went to the college of the maids of St. Eli- 
zabeth, where they were entertain'd. Here 
twenty fix orphans are maintain'd by the 
brotherhood of the bleſſed ſacrament, 
which allows every one of them fourteen 
rials a week, and five hundred pieces of 
eight portion when they marry. However 
they have a chance to partake of other por- 


tions given in other charitable places. 


Saturday 6th, I went to the college of 
Amor de Dios, or the love of God, which 
has thirty fix thouſand pieces of eight 
a year of royal foundation to be ſpent 


in the cure of thoſe that have the French 
diſeaſe, 


CHAP. VL 


The funeral of the Jady Fauſta Dominica Sarmiento, grandchild in the fifth 
deſcent of Montezuma; alſo the feſtival of St. Hippolito, and Pendon. 


O Tueſday 16th, dy'd the lady Fauſ- 
ta Dominica Sarmiento, grandchild in 
the fifth deſcent to the emperor Monte- 
Zuma, and daughter to count Montezuma 
the preſent viceroy. She was but eight 
years of age, and by her death a revenue 
of forty thouſand pieces of eight a year ſhe 
had in the Indies, fell to her younger ſiſter. 
For the clearing of her genealogy the rea- 
der is to underſtand that the emperor Mon- 
tezuma, among his many wives, had one 
call'd Miyahuaxochite, who was alſo his 
niece, as being the daughter of his brother 
Ixtlilcuechabuac. By her he had a fon, 
whoſe name was Tlaca-huc-pantzinyobualyca- 
hua- catxin, who was afterwards baptiz'd, 
and took the name of Peter. He took to 
wife the lady Magdalen — his 
own couſin (as being the daughter of Ta- 
cabucpan, third "028. Jn to Montezuma ) of 


whom was born D. James Luis Ikuil Te- 
moctzin, who marry'd in Spain. From 
him are deſcended the counts of Montezu- 
ma, Jula, Sc. to whom the king's exche- 
quer of Mexico pays forty thouſand pieces 
of eight a year. By another wife, whoſe 
name they ſay was Teztalco (which it is like- 
ly has been ill ſpelt, becauſe it is no Mexi- 
can name) Montezuma had a daughter 


call'd at firſt Tecubich potzin, and when 


baptiz'd, Elizabeth. Her firſt huſband was 
her uncle Cuillabuatin, who ought to have 
ſucceeded Montezuma in the empire, had 
not Quaubtimoc uſurp'd it. Her ſecond 
huſband was Quaubiemoclzin; after whoſe 
death Ferdinand Cortes gave her in marri 


to D. Alonſo de Grades, who had no iſſue 
by her. She had to her fourth huſband 
Peter Gallego de Andrada, from him are 
deſcended the Andradas Montezumas, now 

living 
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ry Friday in his palace, and every day 


LI. Jobn Cano, from whom come the Canos twenty buſhels of Indian wheat, which coſt 
1698. Montezumas. eighty pieces of eight. He allows the ho- 


This lady, above-mention'd, her fune- 


'The fu- 


ne 


ral was put off to the next day, bei 
Wedneſday 17th, and in the mean while al 
the bells in the city rung peals. About ten 
in the morning all the religious orders in 
the city came to the palace to pray for her 
ſoul. She lay on the ſame brocado'd bed, 
on which her mother dy'd, under a cano- 
Py, in a room hung with damaſk. Then 
all the religious nobility and officers came 
to attend the funeral. The firſt that took 
up the body were the judges of the royal, 
and criminal courts, who upon occaſion re- 
preſent but one body, after them the offi- 
cers of the court of Cuentas and exchequer 
took it, then the magiſtrates of the city, 
and laſtly four Dominicans. Next the bo- 
dy * br the Spaniſh company with their 
arms revers'd, and drums unbrac'd ; and 
then the doctors of the civil and canon 
law, and of phyſick, being diſtinct parts 
of the univerſity, with their mace-bearers. 
Then follow'd the magiſtrates of the city 
and courts, in their proper places, and laſt- 
ly the viceroy nephew clad in ſad colour, 
By the way there were three canopies erect- 
ed upon ſcaffolds only for ſhew ; not that 


ſpital of the trinity thirty pieces a day; a- 
mong all the ſick two pieces; to the dead 
twelve rials; to private poor men and wo- 
men about three thouſand pieces every firſt 
day of the month. ' 
Friday the 9th of Auguſt, going to the 
college of Ndephonſus to ſee ſome antiqui- 
ties; I found on the eaſt ſide of it, ſome 
ancient ſtones, upon one of which there 
were figures and hieroglyphicks cary'd ; 
and among the reſt an eagle with leaves of 
the Indian fg-tree about it; and another 
on the wall, beſides circles, and other fi- 
gures. D. Charles Siguenza, a great an- 
tiquary in what concerns the Indies, told me, 
thoſe were the remains of a temple of Huit- 
⁊ilipochili, dedicated in the year 1486 ; be- 
cauſe by other pictures, and ancient pieces 
of the heathen times, it appear'd that tem- 
ple had ſtood there; but others will have 
it, that it ſtood where the cathedral is. 
Both may be true, for it might be ſo large 
as to reach to both places. Saturday 1oth, 
I ſaw ſome Indians that kill'd the leaſt birds 


upon the higheſt trees with pellets ſhot out 
of trunks. 
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On Monday 12th, after Veſpers began Solemti 


the body was to be ſet down there. All the ſolemnity, they call del Pendon, or of ty de 
the religious, with the clergy, and chap- the ſtandard, which is the greateſt that is Pendor, 


ter, being come to St. Dominick the Great, kept in Mexico, in memory of the CON- G 


Notable 
charity. 


the body was ſet upon a high mauſoleum, 


with a garland of flowers, as being a 
maid; and the maſs being ſung, the foot- 
company that was in the church-yard gave 
two volleys ; for at the elevation nothing 
was done but only the enſign flouriſh*d the 
colours near the high altar. Then the bo- 
dy was carry'd to be bury'd in the chap- 
pel of Peter Montezuma, before ſpoken of. 
The arms of his family are an eagle with 
her wing extended towards the ſun, and 
Indian figs about her. | | 
Monday 29th, I went to the hoſpital o 
the love of God to ſee D. Charles Siguenza 
y Gongora, of whom I had the cuts I have 
inſerted in this volume, and found him 
buſy diſtributing a purſe of an hundred 
pieces among the poor. Inquiring of him 
about that D. Francis de Aguiar y Sexios 
Gallego, the archbiſhop of Mexico, provid- 
ed ſuch a purſe every Monday to be diſtri- 
buted among poor women, that could not 
work ; and that with his own hands he 
gave two pieces of eight to every perſon 
recover*d after ſickneſs, that carry'd a cer- 
tificate from the hoſpital. This good pre- 
late in the year gra about one hundred 
thouſand pieces of eight more than his re- 
venue in charity ; for beſides what has been 
laid, he diſtributes one hundred pieces eve- 


queſt of Mexico, which fell out upon the 
day of St. Hippolitus. All the magiſtrates 
of the city, and gentlemen invited by them, 
being aſſembled, they took up the funders 
with which Cortes conquer*d Mexico, and 
went to the viceroy's palace, where they 
found all the officers of ſtate. Here the 
proceſſion began after this manner, Firſt 
went four kettle-drums upon two aſſes 
( beaſts eſteem'd in America) then follow'd 
the trumpets, twelve Alguaziles on horſe- 
back, and the city's two mace-bearers ; 
then the gentry and magiſtrates of the city, 


and then all the king's officers, and a- 


mong them the ſtandard, carry'd by a ma- 
giſtrate of the city. In all they were about 
an hundred, ill mounted. They were all 
diſpleas'd at the viceroy for be a to go 
with them, contrary to the king's orders, 
which particularly enjoyn him to mount and 
attend the ſtandard, going to the left hand 
of it; and therefore to omit, it is reckon'd 
an offence he may be call'd in queſtion 
for. It was faid he ſtaid at home for fear, 
having fallen from his horſe at his entry. 
Having left the ſtandard in the church of 
St. Hippolitus, they all return'd in the ſame 
order to the palace. The ſame company 


heard maſs on Te/day 13th, being the day A ich 
of St, Hippolitus, and then carry'd back image. 


the 


Cn AP. VII. 
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the ſtandard. Thurſday 15th, was the fe- 
{tival of the Aſſumption of our lady, when 
her image was carry'd in proceſſion, being 
all of beaten gold, ſet with diamonds and 
rubies. It weighs, with the four angels at 
its feet, 1684 Caſtellanos of gold, and the 
whole value of it is about thirty thouſand 
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pieces of eight. It belongs to the cathe- Gre - 


dral, where there are other precious relicks, 


LI. 


rich furniture, and veſſels of ſilver and 1698. 
gold. Here ſeveral maidens drew lots for wy W 


three of them to have three hundred pieces 
of eight a piece, portion. 


C HAP. VII. 


Of the ſport the Spaniards call la Gamita. 


ONDAY 26th, I ſet out of Mexi- 
co with ſome friends to ſhoot deer, 
but finding none where we expected on Twe/- 
day 27th, went away upon Wedneſday 2 8th, 
to the village of St. Jerome, inhabited by 
Ollomiio Indians, where we were fain to 
make uſe of an interpreter, becauſe they 
underſtand not the Mexican language. 
Theſe wretches, like many more in New 
Spain, hve rather like bealts than men, a- 
mong frightful mountains. They live the 
moſt of the year upon herbs, becauſe they 
have no Indian wheat, by reaſon they till 
but little land, and are given to idleneſs. 
The tears ſtood in my eyes to ſee them in 
that miſerable condition, that they had 
ſcarce wherewith to cover their nakedneſs, 
both men and women; and grinding the 
empty ears of new Indian wheat on a ſtone 
to make chocolate, to which they added 
ſome bran to make dough of it, and bake 
that green paſte. Seeing one of them pick 
up the crumbs of bread that fell from me, 
I gave him ſome. Their lodging 1s an- 
ſwerable to their diet, for they have no o- 
ther bed all the year round but the bare 
ground. There is no doubt but their own 
ſloth is the cauſe of their miſery, as alſo 
the avarice of ſome Acades, who take from 
them all they have got in the whole year, 
obliging them to buy oxen, mules, horſes, 
and quilts of them, at three times the va- 
lue, and taking their proviſions at their own 
rates. 

After an uneaſie night ſpent in a cottage, 
we went upon Thur/day 29th in the morn- 
ing to the mountain to ſhoot by 'way of the 
Gamita. This is a noiſe reſembling the 
cry of the young fawns, which draws the 
does within reach of the gun to be ſhot. 


Many ſhot were made all day, and bur 
one doe kill'd. The next day, being Fi- 
day 3oth, though twenty ſix does came to 
the noiſe of the Gamita, only two were 
kill'd; but having now veniſon enough, 
we return'd to St. Jerome. By the way we 


met abundance of bucks (I kill'd a great 
one) and Guaxwotes, or Turkeys, that went 
about the wood in troops. Theſe are the 
beſt tow! the Spamards found in America, 
lo good that they bred ſome tame, and 
brought them into Europe. That night 
we lay at St. Zerome's, and the next day, 
being Saturday the 3 iſt of Auguſt, return'd 
towards Mexico, with four deer upon a 
mule, but it is to be obſerv'd they are no 
bigger than a good fawn in Europe. Night 
overtook us in a farm, where we were tain 
to lie that night. The man of the houſe 
civilly gave us cheeſe, and milk, withour 
taking any money for it. Sunday the 1ſt 
of September we return'd to Mexico. No- 
thing remarkable happen'd till Saturday 
the 14th, when the price of bread having 
before at half a rial for fourteen ounces, a 
baker was fin'd for ſelling ſixteen ounces 
for the ſame price. An action altogether 
unaecountable. 


Monday 16th, going to the palace, I 0þichinc 
found in the great hall four Chichimecas (a ca- 


word ſignifying, bred up amidſt bitter- 
neſs) come from Parral, to beg an alms 
of the viceroy. They had no part cover'd 
but their privities ; all the reſt of their 
bodies being naked, and ſtain'd of ſeveral 
colours. All their faces were ſtreak'd with 
black lines made by pricking the ſkin till 
the blood comes, and rubbing it with ink. 
Some cover*d their heads withaſtagg's ſkull 
with all the horn on, and the ſkin of the 
beaſts neck fitted to theirs. Others carry'd 
a wolf's head with all the teeth; others a 
tyger's, and others a lion's, to look the more 
terrible. But when they are abroad, the 
cries are more terrible, than their preſence, 
The mules and horſes ſmell the ſtink of 
their fleſh at a great diſtance, and will not 
go on. They deſire above all things to kill 
Spaniards, that they may flea their heads, 
and fit that ſkin upon their own heads, with 
all the hair, and ſo wear it as a token of 


valour, till it rots off in bits. 
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CH AP. VIII. 
/ the Cus, or pyramids of St. John Teoti, Guacan. 


H E. time of my departure from Mex- 
$ 4 ico drawing near, I thought fit to ſee 
ſome Indian antiquities, not far from the 
city, and in order to it on Thurſday 19th, 
I rode a-croſs the lake of St. Chriſtopher 
to Acolman, or Aculma, a rw of the Au- 
guſtinians ; and having reſted there a while 
went on to the village of Teotiguacan (which 
in that language ſignifies a place of Gods, 
and of adoration) fix leagues diſtant. That 
night I lay in the houſe of D. Peter de Ava, 
Grandſon to D. Fohn de Alva, deſcended 
from the kings of Teſcuco. Friday 20th, 
in the morning, he bore me company to ſee 
the pyramids, a league from his houſe. 
Firſt we ſaw that call'd of the moon ſtand- 
ing towards the north, two ſides whereof 
were found to be two hundred Spaniſh yards 
in length, that is, about ſix hundred and 
fifty ſpans, or a hundred and ſixty yards 
Engliſh, the other two fides a hundred and 
fifry Spaniſh yards. We had no inſtrument 
to take the height, but as near as I could 
gueſs it was about two hundred ſpans, or 
fifty Engliſh yards. To fay the truth, it 
was nothing but a heap of earth made in 
ſteps like the pyramids of Egypt ; only that 
theſe are of ſtone. There ſtood once on the 
top of it a vaſt great idol of the moon, made 
of hard ſtone, coarſe enough; but the lord 


Summarica, firſt biſhop of Mexico, caus'd it 


to be broke in pieces, out of a religious 
zeal ;z and there are three great pieces of it 
at the foot of the pyramid to this day. 
Within this great pile, there were ſome 
vaults, where the kings were bury'd; for 
which reaſon the road to it is ſtill call'd 
Micaotli, which in the Mexican language ſig- 
nifies, the way of the dead. About it are 
ſeveral little artificial mounts, ſuppos'd to 
be the burying places of lords. Thence 
we went ſouthward to ſee the pyramid of the 
ſun, call'd Tonagli, two — 7 — paces di- 
ſtant from the other. Meaſuring two ſides, 
we found them three hundred Spaniſb yards 
in length; but the other two were not a- 
bove two hundred. Its height was about a 
fourth part more than that of the moon. 
The ſtatue of the ſun that ſtood at the top 
of it, after being broken and remov*d out 
of its place, was left in the middle, there 
being no throwing it down to the ground 
by reaſon of the greatneſs of the ſtone. 
This figure had a great hollow in the breaſt, 
where the ſun was placed; and all the reſt 
f it was cover'd with gold, as was that of 
De moon, which afterwards the Spamards 


took away at the time of the conqueſt, At 
preſent, there are two great ſtones at the 
toot of the pyramid, which were part of 
the idol's arms and legs. This gives occa- 
ſion for two doubts or queſtions ; the firſt, 
how the Indians, having no uſe of iron, could 
cut ſo hard a ſtone : The ſecond, how the 
could carry and raiſe it to ſuch a height, 
being deſtitute of convenient engines, and 
wanting the art to make them. Beſides, 
there are no ſuch hard ſtones in the neigh- 
bourhood, and they had neither mules, hor- 
ſes, nor oxen, to draw it fo far, thoſe crea- 
tures having been carry*d thither by the 
Spaniards. The word Cu is not Mexican 
(it might perhaps be of Mechoacan or ſome 
other province) for the Mexicans call the 
church Teocagli or Zopili. 

The building of theſe pyramids is attri- 
buted to the Ulmecos, the ſecond planters 
of New Spain, who came from that iſland 
Atlantis, Plato ſpeaks of in his Timeus. This 
conjecture is made becauſe all the Indian hiſ- 
tories, unanimouſly agree, that theſe U- 
mecos came by fea, from the eaſt; and on 
the other ſide, according to Plato, the in- 
habitants of the iſland Atlantis, deriv'd 
their original from the Egyptians, who had 
the cuſtom of raiſing pyramids. Ariftotle, 
in his book de Admirandis, ſays, that the 
Carthaginians ule to fail to an iſland, v 
far diſtant from Hercules's pillars ; and that 
many of them ſettled themſelves there ; 
but that afterwards the ſenate forbid them, 
for fear that, being taken with the delights 
of the place, they ſhould forget their coun- 
try. If this be true, it is not to be look'd 
upon as any wonder, that the Mexicans 
ſhould raiſe pyramids after the Egyptian 
manner, and have the ſame year ; no more 
than that which Ammianus,in his 17th book, 
relates, viz. That on the Egyptian obelisks, 
there were ſometimes birds, and beaſts of 
another world carv'd. No Indian hiſtori- 
an has been able to diſcover when the Ame- 
rican pyramids were ſetup ; but Dr. Charles 
S1guenza believes them to be very ancient, 
and not much later than the flood. It is 


certain, that where they ſtand, there was 


formerly a great city; as appears by the 
vaſt ruins about it, — by is rats or we 
as well artificial as natural; and by the 
number of mounts, believ'd to be thrown 
up in honour of their idols. One of them 
is call'd Tonagli-iguezia, which ſignifies, the 
fall of the ſun. Saturday 21ſt, I return'd 
home, Monday 22d, it rain'd ſo much 

that 
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St. Francis, and St. James, almoſt as far Grmet- 


were forc'd to go in boats, in the quarters as the Alameda, or publick place of taking I. 
of St. John de la Penitencia, or of penance the air. N 1698. 
* 
C H A P * IX. 


Of the birds and beaſts of New Spain: 


Here is ſuch variety of beautiful birds 
in New Spain, that no country in. the 
world can parallel it. The preference a- 
mong themall is given to the Sz/ontle (which, 
in the Mexican language, ſignifies five hun- 
dred voices) a ſmall matter leſs than a thruſh, 
and of an aſh-colour; only the tail and 
wings, which are ſpeckled with white. That 
the Spaniards call Gorrion, or ſparrow, ſings 
ſweetly, is as big as our ſparrow, and its 
colour inclining to black. The bird calPd 
the Cardinal ſings well, is as big as a wood- 
lark, and has not only the feathers, but 
the beak ſcarlet; and beſides, on the head 
a moſt beautiful tuft. It is taken in the 
temperate parts of New Spain, and Flori- 
da; and the Spaniards give ten, or twelve 
pieces of eight apiece for them, to ſend in- 
to Spain. There is another {mall bird of 
the ſame colour ; he is leſs than the other, 
and does not ſing. There 1s another as big 
as a thruſh, by the Spamards calld Tigri- 
lo, or lirtle tiger, becauſe ſpotted like a ti- 
ger, valu'd for ſinging. The Cuir-lacobe, 
has dark feathers z and is as big as the Sen- 


ſontle, but has a longer beak, and red eyes. 


When kept in a cage, it muſt have a punice- 
ſtone by to grind its beak on as it grows, 
that the length may not hinder its eating. 
There is another call'd Cacals/oto!, which in 
the Mexican tongue, ſignifies black-bird. 
It is as big as our black-bird, of a yellow 
colour, and ſings delightfully enough. The 
Silgueros, are black and white, as big as a 
ſparrow, and are valu'd to keep in cages. 
There are ſome black wood-larks, black 
and yellow, who build their neſts, hang- 
ing at the trees, by horſe-hair, wove like 
a purſe, and they ſing well. 

As for thoſe that imitate the voice of 
man, or ſpeaking, there are parrots of ſe- 
veral forts. Some call'd Catanarillas green; 
others Loros which are green, but have the 
tips of their wings and their head yellow. 
Pericos little bigger than a —. and 
green. Others as big as a dove, calPd 
Guaccamayas, very beautiful; for they have 
red, green, and yellow feathers, and a 
beautiful tail, as long as a pheaſant's; but 
theſe do not talk. 

As for eatable foul, there are two ſorts 
of pheaſants; one with black wings and 
tail, and a dark body, which they call Gri- 
tones; another of a murrey, much bigger 


than the laſt, call'd Real or royal, becauſe 


it has a thing like a crown on its head, bet- 
ter rehiſh*'d. There are Chachalacas, in all 
reſpects like our hens, but their feathers are 
of a murrey colour, and they are not fo big. 
Abundance of wild turkeys, which about 
the new moon, are eaſily kill'd upon the 
decay'd trees, on which they perch ; for 
when one falls to the ground, there is no 
danger, the reſt ſhould fly away at the noiſe 
of the guns. There is another ſort of birds 
good to eat, which they call black-birds, 
who go tamely into the houſes. There are 
ſeveral ſorts of them, ſome quite black, 
others with red wings ; others with yellow 
heads and breaſts, and others bigger than 
a black-bird, black, and with a long tail, 
call'd Urracas, that is, pies. 

The quails are of the ſame colour as ours, 
but with ſome feathers ſtanding upon their 
heads, and not ſo well taſted as ours in Eu- 
rope. The Pito Real is as big as a turtle- 
dove, and with a bill as long again as its 
body. Its feathers are all black, except 
choſe about the neck, which are yellow. 
The Spaniards look upon the tongue of it, 
as a ſoveraign remedy againſt the heart- 
burning; giving the patient warm water 
to drink, that it has been ſteep'd in. Be- 
ſides, the ſmoak of the feathers cures other 
pains by ſympathy 3; as for inſtance, thoſe 
of the wings, pains in the arms; thoſe of 
the legs, in the legs, and ſo of the reſt. 
There is another wonderful bird, call'd 
Guachichil, or Chupaflores, that is, fucking 
flowers, becauſe it is always ſcen in the air, 
ſucking flowers, without ever lighting on 
the ground. The Indians ſay they ſtick 
their beaks in the boughs of trees, for {+ 
veral months in the year, where they take 
them aſleep, to make of them their unages, 
and other curioſities abovemention'd. 

The Suppiloles are as big as crows, there 
are two forts of them, the one has a tuft 
of fleſh on the head, and do not eat cart;- 
on; the other, a tuft of feathers, and theic 
laſt eat all the carrion and filth of the city 
and country. At Vera Cruz, it is forbid 
to kill theſe birds, for the good they do z 
and it is allow'd to kill pigeons in the 
houſe or abroad, Of European birds, there 
are geeſe, cranes, ducks, pigeons, turtles of 
two forts, ſome as big as ours in Europe, 
and others leſs, and ſeveral ſorts beſides. 


As for beaſts, there are bears, wolves, Bcaſs. 


wild boars, but different from ours, for 
they 
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hares, rabbets, deer, foxes, tigers, lions, and 
other forts. The lions are nöt fo fierce as 


A thoſe in Africt, but being purſu'd by the 


Fruit. 


Aguacates. 


Zapotes, 


dogs, run up the trees. For ſuch as are pe- 
culiar to the country, there are Siboles, as 
big as a cow, whoſe ſkin is much valu'd for 
its long ſoft hair. Ardlillas black and ſad- 
colour'd, like dormice 4 Lobos like leo- 


pards ; Zorillas, as big as a cat, with black 
and white hair, and a beautiful tail. Theſe, 
when purſu'd, ſtop to piſs for their defence; 
becauſe this water of theirs infects the very 
air for an hundred paces about, and over- 
comes thoſe that purſue it; and if it light 
upon any garment, it muſt be bury'd to 
get out the ſtink. 


CHAP. X. 


* O ſpeak the truth, the beſt product of 
1 New Spain, is the gold and ſilver, the 
pearls taken in its ſeas, the emeralds found 
among the rocks, in the kingdom of Santa 
Fe, and precious ſtones of Peru, but hav- 
ing ſpoke of them elſewhere, there is no 
need of repeating it here. 

But to ſpeak of the fruit growing 
on trees, there are all ſorts that Europe 
affords, except nuts, cherries, medlars, and 
ſervice berries. Thoſe peculiar to the 
country, are plantans, pine-apples, or Ana- 
nas, Anonas, Cocos, Ates, and Dates, of 
which I have given an account elſewhere, 
and ſet down their ſhape and figure. "Thoſe 
which grow in no other country, or if they 
be in the Philippine iſlands, have been car- 
ry*'d out of America, are theſe that follow. 
The Aguacate grows on a tree like a walnut, 
but thicker. It is ſometimes long like a 
pear, and ſometimes round. The colour 
without is green, and green and white with- 
in, with a large kernel in the middle. It 
is of a moſt exquiſite taſte, ſo that it is ei- 
ther eaten raw with ſalt, or boil'd; for it 
is very unctuous and ſweet. Phyſicians 
count it hot, and therefore forbid it to nur- 
ſes, for fear they ſhould loſe their milk. 


All that have taſted, do allow it exceeds 


all the fruit of Europe. 

The next place is due to the Sapotes, 
whereof there are four ſeveral forts. Some 
they call black Sapotes, their tree 1s as big 
as 2 walnut, and thick; but the leaves ve- 
ry green, and ſmaller than thoſe. The 
fruit is round, and has a very thin green 
rind; within it is of the colour and taſte of 
Caſſia, with four ſmall kernels. Green, it 
is poiſon for fiſh ; ripe, it is very whole- 
ſome for ſick people. The ſecond ſort 
is call'd, white Sapote. The tree is as tall 
as a pear-tree, the fruit as big as a pear, 
green without, and white within, with four 
white kernels. It is good to make people 
fleep. The third fort is calPd Sapote Bor- 
racho, or drunken Sapote. The tree is like 
the laſt, but the branches more ſightly. 
The taſte of the fruit, is between ſweet and 
tart, but very pleaſant ; the colour is green 


Of the fruit and plants of New Spain. 


and yellowiſh without, and whitiſh within, 
with two kernels. The fourth is calPd 
Chico Sapote, or little Sapote. The tree is 
higher, bigger, and thicker than the wal- 
nut. The fruit without is almoſt purple, and 
within higher colour'd. It has four ſmall 
kernels placed as it were in niches. The 
taſte is ſweet, and the moſt valu'd of all 
that grow in a hot country. They make a 
compoſition with it, which the ladies chew 
to keep their teeth white. 


The Mamey is a very tall thick tree, Maney. 


which always has fruit on it, from one year 
to another, and it is as big as a large lemon. 
The outſide is a barly colour, and red with- 
in, with a large purple ſtone, in which is 
a kernel like a bitter almond, call'd Peſtle, 
which they make uſe of in gliſters. 


The Granadilla de China, grows on a Grans- 
plant like the ivy, which winding about dill 


any tree, covers it all, It is as big as an 
egg, and as ſmooth z white and yellow 
without, and whitiſh within; and has ſeeds 
like thoſe of a grape. Its taſte is ſweet, 
ſomewhat inclining to a pleaſant tartneſs, 
very pleaſing to ladies. Some fancy they 
ſee the inſtruments of our Saviour's paſſion 
repreſented in 1t, as may be ſeen in the cut. 

All the aforeſaid forts of fruit are eaten 
in Mexico, from March till September; but 
the Mameys and Black Sapotes, are always 
to be found on the mountains, when any 
body wants them. 


Among the Indian plants the firſt place Cacas 


is due to the Cacao, as well for the profit it 
ields the owners, as for being the chief 
ingredient of a ſort of drink become almoſt 
general to all the world, and very grateful 
and delightful, particularly to Spaniards. 
It is ſow'd in a ſoil that is hot and dry, 
with the eye upwards, well cover'd with 
earth. It ſprings out within a fortnight 3 
and does not grow above three ſpans in two 
years; at which height it muſt be tranſ- 


planted ; where it is to be obſerv'd, That 
the plant muſt be taken up with all the earth 
that covers the root. When they are tranſ- 
planted they muſt be ſer in rows eighteen 


ſpans from one another. A ſtick is ſer up 
to 
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to ſupport every one, and about them plan- 
tans and other fruit- trees, becauſe it grows 
well under their ſhade. Beſides, all ſprigs 
that ſhoot out at the foot of the plant muſt 
he cut off, that they may not hinder it run- 
ning up 3 the ground muſt be weeded, and 
the roof muſt be kept warm, from too much 
wet, and from ſome worms that uſe to 
come about it. After five years, it is as 
chick as a man's fiſt, ſeven ſpans high, and 
then bears. Its leaves are ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the cheſnut-tree, but a little nar- 
rower 3 the bloſſom comes out all over the 
body and branches, like the jeſmin; but 
ſcarce the fourth part of it holds. From 
the bloſſom there ſhoots out a little ſort of 
an ear, like that of the [ndian wheat, which 


before it is ripe is greeniſh, and when ripe 


Bainillas, 


of a cheſnut colour, and ſometimes yellow, 


white, and purple. Within them are found 
the.cacao nuts with a white down upon them, 
being from ten to fifteen in number. Theſe 
ears are gather'd after the full of the moon, 
open'd with a knife, and the nuts taken 
out, which is then kept three days in the 
houſe a drying in the ſhade ; then laid three 
days longer in the ſun ; then again as many 
more in the houſe, and laſtly in the ſun a- 
gain, that it may be thorough dry. Theſe 
ſhrubs make the air ſomewhat unwhole- 
ſome. | | 

The Bainilla is a ſort of Indian cane by 
the Spaniards call'd Bexuca, which twines 
about the orange - tree like ivy. That long 
cod it produces, when gather'd, is green, 
but is dry'd in the ſun, and ſttetch'd out 


now and then, that 1t may not * and 


at laſt it remains hard and blacki The 
Spaniards, to make them the ſweeter, uſe 
to ſprinkle them with rich wine, in which 
a Bainilla has been boiPd cut in bits. It 
grows on the ſouth coaſt of New Spain. 

| Every body knows that Cacao and Bai- 
nillas are the principal ingredients of cho- 
colate. The Europeans to every pound of 
cacao add a pound of ſugar, and an ounce 
of cinnamon. The Indians uſe no Bainil- 
la, whether they be rich or poor; nor the 
Spaniards that live in America, becauſe the 
ſay it is not wholeſome ; and the nn te 
of theit chocolate conſiſts in good cacao and 
cinnamon; adding to every pound of cacao 
two ounces of Indian wheat, that it may 
froth the better; not to fave cacao, which 
is very cheap in thoſe parts. Others add 
lome of the cacao to the ſame purpoſe. : In 
Europe they uſe to add ſome nuts to the ca- 
cao, which gives the chocolate a pretty re- 
liſh, This drink is very ancient, and us'd 
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20 the Indians before the Spaniards conquer- GEME1,- 
ec 


the country; but the Spaniards improv'd 


it. In the Indies it is ſo common now that 1698. 
there is not a Blatk, or a porter, but drinks WW 


it every day, and the better ſort four times 


% 


d day. 


Ihere is anothet uſual plant in the Indies Mag he, 


call'd Maghey, which grows in à temperate 
ſoil. From the leaves they draw ſomething 
like hemp to make ropes, ſacks, ſhirts, and 
ſeveral forts of curious works. It alſo yields 
wine, honey, and a good balſam. The 
liquor, when it comes from the plant, is ſweet 
as honey; a while after it is like mead, and 


good for the ſtrangury and other diſtem- 


pers. The Indians put into it a root that 
makes ĩt boil up and ferment like wine, and 
it makes people as drunk as wine, and 
is call'd Pulche. The plant is frequently 
found about the fields; and there is of it in 
Spain, eſpecially between port St. Mary 
and St. Lucar. It is like our houſe-leek, 
but much taller, and its leaves thicker, and 
more ſolid. When it is of ſix years ſtand- 
Ing, they cut away the middle leaves, mak- 
ing a concavity in the middle, which re- 
ceives the liquor, and the Tndians ever 
morning take it away, and keep it a mont 
in veſſels ; after which the plant withers, 
and young, ſprouts ſhoot out, ſo that it is 
with good reaſon call'd the Indian vine. If 
it be not cut, it produces nothing but a 
ſtalk like a ferula, with a fruit that is of 
no uſe. They make Aquavite of it after 
the ſame manner as was faid of the coco 
wine in the foregoing volume. 

This drink is fo univerſal among the In- 
dians, that the exciſe upon it was no leſs 


than 110000 pieces of eight; but it was 


taken off by his majeſty's order, after the 
Indians ſet fire to the great ſquare, and pa- 
lace in the year 1692, as was ſaid above, 
and the drink it ſelf was prohibited. Ne- 
vertheleſs it is conniv'd at, and ſome Spa- 
niards drink it as well as the Indians; for 
which reaſon, whilſt I was there, freſh or- 
ders came from the king to receive the du- 
ty again, andallow of the drink as formerly. 


The Indian fig-trees do not only produce Indian fig 


pleaſant fruit, but alfo the cochinille for dy- 
ing ſcarlet, as was ſaid before. For dying 
blew there is the plant they call Aunil, 
whereof there is great plenty in the iſland 
Hiſpamola and elſewhere. This is what 
we call indigo. Beſides theſe, and many 
more Indian plants too tedious to be men- 
tion*d here, there grow almoſt all that Eu- 
rope aftords, of which it is needleſs to give 
any account. | 
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The author journey to the city of the Angels, and an account of what 
is remarkable there. 


GEMEL- EING weary of my long ſtay 
LI, in Mexico, and having taken 
1698, leave of all my friends, I ſet out 


WW from that city on Thurſday the 
Firſt day's 19th of October, intending to embark a- 
journey board the advice-boat, bound for the Ha- 
7 leagues, vana, in order to ſail from thence for the 


Canary iſlands, there being no hopes that 
the fleet would fail in any reaſonable time. 
After two leagues riding, I came to Mexi- 
calſingo, a little village, where a river that 
comes out of the lake of Chaloo, runs out 
towards that of Mexico, and is very ſervice- 
able for conveying of goods, Travelling 

on 


Chalco, 


2d day 5 
lcagues. 


za day 8 


leagues. 


CAP. I. 


on a league further, over marſhy plains, I 
came to the village of Mapalapa, and, at 
the end of four leagues more, to the inn of 
Chalco, where the hoſt made me pay dear for 
a bad ſupper, and worſe bed. 

Chalco 1s an indifferent village, and the 
beſt Alcaydeſhip, or little government, upon 
that lake, thro* which all the meal, ſugars, 
and ſeveral other things, are convey'd to 
Mexico. Near Mexicalſingo the river is ſo 
rapid; that ĩit may be ſaid to hurry the boats 
on headlung. 

Friday 11th, I ſet out before ſun-riſing, 
with other company; and after riding up a 
dirty ſteep way a league in length, baited 
at Gordova ; whence entering upon a moun- 
tain which was all- along cover'd with pine- 
trees, we went four leagues further, to lie 
at Rig Frio, that is, cold River, an inn in 
the middle of che mountain, where ever 
horſe pays a rial to the guard. Our hoſt 
jobd more 
A 
Saturday 12th, we proceeded betimes 
along the mountain-way two leagues, to 
the inn; of Feſinolucca, thence I deſcended 


like a robber than any thing 


into a delightful plain ſtrew'd with little 


cit 


country houſes 3 and three Magus 
by noon, to the little village of St. | 
After dinner, I would go to Tlaſcala, three 


thence, 
Marlin. 


gues diſtant, to fee the remains of that 
7, againſt which the arms of the Mexican 


em pite could never prevail. Having rode 


4th day 
5 leagues, 


thro* ſome marſhy plains partly under wa- 


ter, near the city I croſs'd a river, where I 
had like to have periſh*d, by reaſon of the 
flood and darkneſs of the night; and, to 
mend the matter, lodg'd in a ſcurvy inn, 
after ſo troubleſome a journey. 

Sunday 13th, I heard mak in the pariſh 
church, where there hangs up the picture 
of the ſhip that brought Cortes to Vera Cruz. 
And being ſatisfied there was nothing worth 
ſeeing in Tlaſcala (which is become an or- 
dinary village) beſides a monaſtery of Fran- 
ciſcans, J ſet out for Puebla de los Angeles, 
or the city of the Angels, to which the 
biſhoprick is tranſlated. Thither I came 
at one in the afternoon, having rode five 
leagues over the plain, and was lodg'd in 


a private houſe near St. Chriſtapher's, for a 


Ciy of 
Angels, 


piece of eight a day. 

Peubla de los Angeles, or the City of An- 
gels, was founded by the Spaniards on the 
26th of April 1531, and fo calPd, as they 
ſay, becauſe queen [/abel, or Elizabeth, of 
Spain, whilſt the city was building, ſaw in 
a dream a great many Angels with lines 
marking out the ground. The buildings 
here, for the moſt part, are of lime and 
ſtone, and vie with thoſe of Mexico; but 
the ſtreets are much neater, tho? not pav'd, 
all of 'em handſome and ſtreight, croſſing 
one another towards the four quarters of 
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the world ; whereas thoſe of Mexico are al- 


ways ſtinking and dirty, ſo that a man had 
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always need to go in boots. About the 1698. 


city there are many mineral waters; on the 


welt fide they are ſulphureous, on the north 


nitrous and allumy, and on the eaſt and 
ſouth ſweet. 453 | 

Monday 14th, I went to ſee the great 
ſquare :, three ſides of it are adorn'd with 
good porticoes, uniform, and ſet off with 
rich ſhops of all forts of commodities. On 
the other ſide is the cathedral, with a moſt 
beautiful front, with a high tower, the fel- 
low to which is not yet finiſh'd, fo that this 
ſquare is finer than that of Mexico. Going 
into the church, I found it built after the 
ſame model as that of Mexico, but ſome- 
what leſs. It has ſeven ſtone pillars on each 
ſide, like that of Mexico, which make three 
ifles. The choir and high altar are alſo 
like thoſe of Mexico, but lower, and have 


only twelve pillars of good marble. The 


entrance was then adorning with marble, 


and good iron-work. The church has 
twenty- five altars in all, a decent ſacriſty, 
and a little room call'd Ochavo (to keep the 
things of moſt value) richly gilt, as 1s its 
little Cupula. The chapels are well pain- 


- 
* 
— 


ted and gilt. Neer the ſame church, to- Cathedral 


wards the ſquare, is another chapel, where 
the bleſſed ſacrament is kept, with three 
altars. There are three gates on another 
ſide, which is handſomly wrought, leading 
to the biſhop's palace and the ſeminary. 
The biſhop's canopy is in the church, on 
the right ſide of the altar; whereas the 
archbiſhop of Mexico, to avoid contention 
with the viceroy, has none, but ſits in the 
choir, in purſuance to the king's orders. 
This biſhoprick is worth eighty thouſand 
pieces of eight a year, beſides two hundred 
thouſand that go among the canons and 
officers of the church, whoſe whole revenue 
is about three hundred thouſand pieces of 
eight. Ten canons have every one five 
thouſand pieces of eight a year; the dean 
fourteen thouſand ; the chanter eight thou- 
ſand 3; the maſter of the ſchool ſeven thou- 
ſand ; and the archdeacon and treaſurer not 
much leſs. There's a proportionable al- 


lowance to ſix demi-canons, ſix half-demi- 


canons, and other inferior officers. 

Monday 14th, I ſaw the college of the 
Holy Ghoſt of the Feſuits, whoſe church has 
fourteen altars richly gilt. Tueſday 1 5th, I 
ſaw the church of the barefoot Carmelites, 
without the city, which is ſmall, and has 
ten altars; but the monaſtery is large, and 
has a good garden. This day D. Nicholas 
Alvarez, maſter of the ceremonies, ſhew*d 
me a loadſtone as big as an ordinary ap- 
ple, which holds up twelve pounds Spaniſb 
of iron, alſo a giant's rib as thick as a 
man's arm, and ten ſpans long. * a 

tradi- 
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GeMEL- tradition, that theſe giants dwelt on the 
11. mountains above Tlaſcala. In this city it 
1698. rains in -the afternoon, as at Mexico, and 
that day the flood carried away houſes and 
© cattle, and, what was worſt of all, four men 
Churches. and two women. In the church of the nun- 
| 'of St. Jerome, there are ſeven altars 
very well adorn'd. The monaſtery of S. Do- 
minick is a noble ſtructure, the church vaul- 
ted, and has about twelve ehapels richly 
gilt, particularly that of the Roſary. The 
church of the Auguſtinians is alſo vaulted, 
very large, and more magnificently built. 
The pariſh-church of St. Zoſeph has three 
iſles vaulted, and twelve altars. On the 
right hand of it, the chapel of Jeſus of 
Nazareth was building, with a Cupula upon 
four large ſtone arches. S. John de Dios, of 
the fathers hoſpitallers, has a large cloiſter 
with good pillars, but the monaſtery 1s poor. 
In the church there are eleven altars. 'The 
church of the nuns of S. Monica is worth 
ſeeing for the gold about its fix altars. 
Nor are the nine of the nuns of S. Catherine 
inferior to them. The church of the nuns 
of the Trinity is beautiful, and has ſix altars, 
and the monaſtery has a curious front. 
The college of S. Luis, of the Dominicans, 
without the city, is not very great, and the 
church has only four altars : twenty fathers 
live there, ſubject to the provincial of Mexi- 

co, and keep the ſchools. 

Cholula, Sunday 20th, I went to the village of 
Cholula, a league from the city : it looks 
more like a wood, for all the houſes are 
among gardens. The government 1s pro- 
fitable, becauſe many rich merchants live 
there. In the midſt of it is an ancient py- 
ramid of earth, on the top of which at this 
time there is an hermitage. To return to 
the city; the church of S. Chriſtopher is 
richly adorn'd, being vaulted, and having 


nineteen altars. Nor is that of the nuns of 
S. Clare inferior to it, in which there are 
ſix curious altars. The monaſtery is vaſt- 
ly rich, having five hundred thouſand pie- 
ces of eight rais'd by portions, which lie 
dormant. S. Francis is a very ſpacious 
church, with twenty-four chapels well ſet 
off, as is the arch. Before one comes into 
the church, is the chapel of the third order, 
with nine altars well gilt : in the monaſtery 
there are a hundred and fifty religious men, 
That of the Recolets is not fo big, where 
there are but twenty-five friers ; and the 
church is ſmall, and has but five altars. 
S. Paul, the college of the Dominicans, is 
alſo but ſmall, containing twenty religious 
men, and the church has but four altars. 
As I went out of this city, I could fee the 
burning mountain of Mexico caſt out migh- 
ty flames. The monaſtery of the Merce- 
narians is convenient for fifty religious men 
it contains; the church is beautiful, has 
twelve altars, and ten chapels, well gilt. 
That of the fathers of Bethlem has been 
fifteen years building, with the monaſtery. 
The college of S. dephonſus, of the Feſuits, 
newly built, is very large, and there are 
fifty fathers in it; the church has ſeven 
altars, well gilt. Adjoining to it, is the 
pariſn- church of S. Mark, in which there 
are twelve altars. The church of S. Agnes 
has ſeven altars; that of the Conception, 
eight; the Holy Croſs, a pariſh of ſecular 
prieſts, fourteen z; and S. Roch, of the fa- 
thers of S. Hippolytus, only four. 

The reader, by the number of monaſte- 
ries ſo rich and well provided, may judge 
of che greatneſs, magnificence, and wealth 
of the city. The biſhop, when I went to 
take my leave of him, made me a preſent 
worth fifty pieces of eight. 


CHAP. IL 


The author continues his journey to Vera Cruz. 


«th day's P ROGEEDING on my journey 

journey towards Vera Cruz, upon Monday the 

5 leagues. 2 1}, three leagues from the city I came to 
the village of Amataque; and then travel- 
ling two leagues further, lay at the vil- 
lage of Quachiula, in the Indian governors 

| houſe. | 

6th day Tueſday 2 2d, after riding a league on a 

7 leagues. plain road, I reſted at the village of S. Au- 
guſtin. Near to the pariſh-church of this 
place is a great pyramid, like thoſe before 
mention*d. After dinner I travel'd three 


leagues further, and ſet up that night at the 
farm of Iſtapa. 


Wedneſday 23d, having rode up a dread- 7th day 
ful mountain, I met the guards of the way, about) 
who took a rial for each horſe. Soon af-leagus- 


ter, upon another boggy mountain, my 
mule fell into a ſlough, where ſeveral of 
the country people were fain to help her out. 
Having travePd a league further over pre- 
cipices, I reſted at the village of Acul/ingo, 
built in a wood of Cirimoya-trees. I dined 
with the Alcayde's deputy, and then ſet out 
again; and travelling three leagues further, 
ſtopp'd at that they call Ingenio del Conde, 
or the EarPs engine, paſſing over a la 

river on a long bridge. I found no body 


to entertain me here, beſides that it me 
ave 
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geh day 
5 leagues. 


9th day 


CHAP. II. 


have been dangerous, the people being all 
Blacks, and therefore I went on, guided by 
a Black on horſeback, becauſe the place 
was ſo dirty that the mud and water 
reach'd up to our ſtirrups. I came late, 
after riding a league, to the farm of S. Ni- 
cholas, croſſing the ſame river again upon 
another bridge at the foot of the mountain 
Orizava. Here a Spamard, who was owner 
of the farm, receiv'd me courteouſly ; but 
a fowl I gave him to dreſs came to table 
without legs or wings. 

Having rode a league on Thur/day 24th, 
I was oblig'd to take a great compaſs to 
croſs the white-river, over a bridge, and go 
to Orizava to take freſh horſes : where, at 
the Alcade's houſe, I found the vice-admiral 


of the windward navy, who would make 


me ſtay and dine with them. Mounting 
after dinner, I rode a way thro? the 
town of Orizava, which, ſtanding among 
ſo many trees of Cirimoyas and Anonas, 
looks like a wood, and came into a ſpacious 
plain, near the burning mountain of the 
ſame name, which is cover'd with ſhow. 
The guide led me thro? a dirty way to a 
more dirty mountain, therefore call'd Deſpe- 
nadero, or the Precipice, where I thought it 
a miracle that our beaſts came off ſafe. 
Being over this mountain, I was forced to 
climib ſuch another; and being conie down 
into the valley under it, croſfs'd a great ri- 
ver upon a bridge. Having in all travel'd 
five leagues of very bad way, I came to lie 
at the town of Cordova, the head of that 
Alcadeſhip, or little government. The place 
is inhabited by rich merchants, who have 
lugar-works ; moſt of *em are Spaniards, 
the air being wholſome, and the ſoil pro- 
ducing all forts of fruit-trees. I lay that 
night in a pitiful inn, where the Black that 
was my guide, ſeeing he could ſteal no- 
thing elſe, took away my mule's halter. 
Friday 24th, coming into a hotter coun- 


toleagues try, I faw parrots of ſeveral forts, and 


abundance of turkeys (call'd by the Spa- 
niards Guaxolotes, or Gallos de la tierra, 
which ſhews they are not right turkeys, 
theſe being calPd by them Pavos ) ſitting 
tamely on the trees. Having travel'd four 
leagues thro' the wood, I baited in the 
village of S. Lorenzo de los Negros, or 
S. Laurence of the Blacks, in the midſt of a 
wood. This place being all inhabited by 
Blacks, looks like ſome part of Guinea, but 
they are handſome, and apply themſelves 
to huſbandry. They are deſcended from 
ſome runaway ſlaves, and they were after- 
wards permitted to remain free, upon con- 
dition they ſhould not entertain any more 
fugitive Blacks, but reſtore them to their 
owners; which they religiouſly obſerve. 
Riding ſix leagues further, I lay at the inn 
of S. Compus, where there was neither man's 
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meat, nor horſe meat; and, for our grea- GeMEL- 


ter plague, the hungry dogs and rats would 


LI, 


not let us ſleep, ſo that we were forced to 1698. 
hang up our ſtirrups and ſhoos, that they WWW 


might not be eaten. The hoſt was a lean 
naked Spaniard, who led an ermitical life 
there, rather than ſerve any body. Many 
Spamards of quality, for this reaſon, marry 
Indian and Mulatto women, and live miſe- 
rably as herdſmen on thoſe plains, being 
aſham'd to return into Spain poor; as it 
the foil of America were all gold and ſilver, 
and every man that goes thither muſt of 
neceſſity be immediately rich: How many 
perfectly ſtarve, in reſpect of thoſe few that 


riſe to great honour and wealth in the In- 


dies! even as tis in the army, where many 
thouſands periſh, for ſome few that riſe to 
be colonels or general officers. Abundance 
of Blacks and Mulattos live in the neighbour- 
ing plain, like ſo many wild beaſts. 


Saturday 26th, I travePd four leagues, ;oth day 
which might paſs for ſix, over a wild plain 8 leagues. 


not tilPd, no more than the laſt, and reſted 
at Paſſo de las Carretas, or the paſs of the 
In this place there's nothing but a 
houſe of Mulattos, without any proviſion, 
ſo that the horſes faſted, and we eat ſome 
ſmall matter we carried with us. The 
neighbouring mountain might have fur- 
niſh'd fruit enough to fill our bellies, but 
the Indian fruit cannot be eaten till it has 
been three days in the houſe, Theſe Mu- 
lattos make good thread, call'd Pita, to ſew 
ſhoos, of an herb like Maghey, which the 
plant. Here I found my ſelf in ſome dif. 
treſs, being to ford a great river; at length 
making a virtue of neceſſity, I and a Spa- 
niard of Orizava made one of thoſe Mulat- 
tos guide us; and, being come to the bank, 
caus'd him to go over firſt upon a tall mule, 
and ſaw the water come up to her crup- 
per. There being no going back, I made 
the Mulatto come again to carry over my 
portmanteau, in which were all my manu- 
ſcripts 3 and then recommending my ſelf to 
Go p's protection, went into the rapid river 
bare- leg'd in great fear; and tho' there 
were two ſeveral branches to divide the ri- 
ver, yet the water came almoſt over my 
mule, and waſh'd my thighs. Being by 
Go p's mercy come to the other ſide, and 
having recover*d our ſelves, we bethought 
us how little we ſhould have been pitied, 
had the Mulatto left us in the lurch, and 
gone away with the mule and all we had, 
that is, a thouſand pieces of eight of the 
Spaniard's, and my four years and four 
months manuſcripts of my travels, and my 
money for my journey : but fear had blind- 
ed our underſtandings, ſo that we forgot 
that one of us ought to go over firſt to the 
other ſide. There was formerly a boat in 
this place, to waft over travellers, but the 
Alcade, 
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- Meade, to puniſh the Mwlatto that kept it 
MEL 7 

_— for ſome — took it from him, forbid- 

1698, ding him to receive or entertain ww paſſen- 

bers, but to ſend 'em the way of Cotaſta, 

which was for his advantage; and the Mu- 

latto anſwering, He might order them to be 

call*d, and told of it by the inhabitants of that 

village, he was abuſed by the covetous A- 

cade. Thence we travePd over a plain, 

and thro? a thick wood, of a ſort of palm- 

trees that bore a fruit like green walnuts, 

hanging in cluſters; the pulp within *em 

taſtes like our almonds. We paſs'd ſeveral 

ſmall lakes, and had hike to loſe our way, 


becauſe there being no boats to carry us 
over, we were forced to ford, and were 
very wet. Having travel'd four leagues, 
we came to a farm calPd Aperilla, where 
there was an infinite multitude of gnats, 
and we were forced to pay dear for two 
hoods to defend us againſt *em. 


11th day, Sunday 27th, we rode two leagues, to 


5 leagues. 


Vera Cruz, T H E new city of Vera Cruz is ſeated 

in the latitude of 19 deg. and 16 min. 

and 273 degr. of longitude, on a ſandy 

barren foil, ſo that proviſions coming a 

great way, *tis very dear living there. Its 

figure is longiſh, lying eaſt and weſt, and 

the whole compaſs ſcarce half a Spaniſh 

league. The air is not wholſom, eſpecial- 

ly in ſummer. Very often, when the north 

winds blow, to which 'tis very ſubject, the 

houſes are half buried in the ſand about 
them. 

The walls, They who were entruſted to wall it in, 
cheated the king impudently, making a 
thin wall about ſix ſpans high, which would 
ſcarce ſerve for a cover'd way; beſides that 
at preſent every body rides over them, be- 
cauſe they are buried with ſand; and there 
is no need of ſhutting the gates, all parts 


there are about it, at a great diſtance from 
one another, and irregular ; only two little 
torts or redoubts on the ſhore, at both ends 
of it, might make ſome defence. This 
city was built inſtead of the old Vera Crux, 
becauſe that port was not fit for great ſhips. 
In 1683 *twas taken and fack*'d by one 
Lorenuillo, a pirate of Petiguavas : he land- 
ed one morning carly half a league weſt of 
the city, and ſurpriz'd the inhabitants, who 
made no oppoſition ; afterwards his ſhips 
anchor'd at the iſland of Sanficios, becauſe 
twas out of the reach of the caſtle-guns. 
The caſile, This caſtle is half a league from the mw 


. . 2 
ſo that it can no way defend it, but on 


y 


by reaſon of the high graſs 3 and the more, 


being paſſable. Some baſtions and redoubts 


the farm of Xamapa, and croſs'd the river 
of that name in a boat. A Spaniard there 
confirm'd what F. Colin writes, in his Hiſto- 
ry of the Philippine iſlands, concerning the 
bird Carpintero, viz. that it finds an herb 
which makes iron flie like glaſs ; which, he 
faid, he had try'd by nailing an iron plate 
over that bird's neſt, but, that he never 
could find out the herb in all thoſe plains. 
After dinner, we travePd three leagues fur- 
ther, to the port of the new Vera Crux, 
where I found my —_— e, ſent thither a 
month before by Ferdinand Mercado. There 
are no inns 1n the city, ſo that a ſtranger 
is forced to hire a houſe. Here I reſted 
after my journey, and tho' a ſmall veſſe] 
ſail'd for Havana on Wedneſday the 3oth, 
would not go aboard it, being promis'd 
better conveniency aboard another that was 
to ſet out ſoon after. Being ill lodg'd where 
I was, D. Antony Penaloſa, heutenant of a 
troop of horſe, generouſly gave me an apart- 
ment in his houſe, 
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ſerves to ſecure the port and ſhips that an- 
chor under its walls. The port is natural- 
ly ſtrong, becauſe on the eaſt and weſt *tis 

efended by abundance of rocks, which 


ſtrangers, who are not acquainted, cannot 
avoid running upon. 


Now, tho? all the fleets, or ſingle ſhips, Intabi 
that go out of Europa to New Spain, put tant: 


into this port; yet the city, inſtead of be- 
ing rich and large, like Mexico, is, for the 
reaſons above alledg*d, ſmall and poor, lic 
tle inhabited by Spaniards, but the molt 
part by Blacks and Mulattos ;, ſo that there 
are ſcarce any white people to be ſeen, but 
only when the flota is there: as ſoon as that 
is gone, they that are well to paſs retire up 
the country, as well becauſe of the unwhot- 
ſomneſs of the air, as becauſe their effects 
are not ſafe; and therefore they build 
none but little wooden houſes, not at all 
laſting. 

Friday the firſt of November, T went to 
the pariſh-church, which has four pillars on 
a ſide, that ſupport the vaulted roof, and 
has three iſles, in which there are nine cha- 
E The church of the Feſuits is poor, 

as but ten altars, and thoſe meanly adorn'd. 
Sunday 3d, I dined with the governor, be- 
fore whoſe houſe one of the two Spaniſh 
companies that are in garriſon in the city 
always keeps guard; as does a troop of 
ſixty horſe, to ſcour the coaſt, Saturday gth, 
there being no diverſion in the town, I went 
out a ſhooting, and riding five leagues, fer- 
ry*d over a great river to the old Vera 7 * 
Us 
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This at preſent may more properly be cal- 
led a village of fiſhermen, than a city; for 
it has no houſes, but cottages cover'd with 
leaves and enclos'd with canes. The inha- 
bitants are always tormented with the ſting- 
ing, of gnats. Before me they took ſome 
ſh in the river called Bobos, or Fools; be- 
cauſe when the north wind blows they make 
to the ſea, and ſo fall into the nets. Their 
rows dry'd are excellent to eat. Theſe ri- 
vers and all thoſe of New Spain, but par- 
ticularly thoſe of Guatimala being full of 
crocodiles or alligators, it is worth obſery- 
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ing, that the dogs when they croſs them, Geme1.- 


knowing by inſtinct of nature, that the al- 
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ligators are moſt fond of their fleſh, go 1698. 
firſt, to ſecure themſelves, and bark in one (wy W 


place, that the alligators may come thi- 
ther, and then run to ſwim over at another 
place. This ſame is related by F. Navar- 
rete in his account of the Philippine 1/lands. 
That day I kilPd abundance of Pheaſants, 
of a better ſort than the black ones. They 
were as big as turkeys, with a black and 
white tuft on their heads, and all the reſt 
of their feathers murrey. 


P. IV. 


A ſhort account of the diſcovery and conqueſt of New Spain. 


FAIORTES's ſhips having anchor'd in 
the port of the old Vera Cruz, it will 
not be from our purpoſe to ſay ſomething 
in this place of the diſcovery and conqueſt 
of New Spain; adding to what other au- 
thors have already made publick, ſome par- 
ticulars kept in that country by tradition 
from father to ſon, and extracted out of 
four letters writ by Cortes to the emperor 
Charles V. printed copies whereof are till 
preſerv'd by D. Charles Siguenza. 
Some will have it that America was acci- 
dentally diſcover'd by a ſhip drove thither 


by tedious ſtorms, which returning after- 


wards to Liſbon with but a few men, the 
maſter of it gave Chriſtopher Columbus, born 
at Nervi on the coaſt of Genoa, an account 
of his voyage and what he had found, and 
then dy'd. Many other prepoſterous noti- 
ons go about this particular, too tedious 
for us to handle, and therefore we will 
come to the point. 

Columbus being himſelf in no condition 
to undertake this YOYage upon his own ac- 
count, apply'd himſelf to the kings of 
England and Portugal, who both giving 
him but little encouragement, he in the 
year 1486, went and offer'd himſelf to Fer- 
dinand and Jſabel or Elizabeth, king and 
queen of Spain, who were then ingag'd in 
the war againſt the Moors of Granada, and 
ſo far prevail'd, being ſeconded by cardi- 
nal Mendoza, archbiſhop of 7. ledh, that 
he had ſixteen thouſand crowns allow'd 
him, wherewith he fitted out three ſhips, 
mann*d with one hundred and twenty ſoldi- 
ers and ſailros. He ſet fail on the 3d of 
Auguſt 1492, and having furniſh'd himſelf 
with neceſſaries at the Canary iſlands, con- 
tinu'd his voyage. On the 11th of Octo- 
ber he diſcover'd land, which was one of 
the iſlands Lucayos, call'd Guanabani, be- 
tween Honda and Cuba, where he landed 


Di ſcovers and: took poſſeſſion of the Indies. Thence 
and, 


he paſgd on to the iſland Hiſpaniola, where 


he gain'd ſo far upon the Caique or lord of 
that place, that he allow'd him to build a 
fort of earth and wood on the ſhore, in 
which he left thirty eight Spaniards under 
the command of Roderick de Arana of Cor- 
dova; and taking ten Indians, forty par- 
rots, ſome gold, Indian wheat, and other 
things to make out the truth of his diſco- 
very, return'd to Spain with two ſhips. The 
court being then at Barcelona he repair'd 
thither. The king was much pleas'd with 
what he brought, and the account he gave 
of his diſcovery. Six of the Indians were 
bapriz'd, the king and queen being god- 
father and godmother. Columbus had much 
honour done him, and pope Alexander VI. 
granted the crown of Caſtile all the iſlands 
and continent that ſhould be diſcover'd weſt- 
ward, and all eaſtward to the Portugueſe, 
dividing the world between thoſe two kings, 
by two lines drawn from north to ſouth. 


Columbus for a ſecond voyage was fur- Second 
niſh'd with eighteen ſhips, and one thou- voyage. 


ſand five hundred men aboard them, be- 
ſides mares, cows, ſheep, goats, ſwine and 
aſſes to breed in the Indies where there were 
none; beſides wheat, barley, and ſeveral 
herbs and plants of Europe to bring up in 
that country. This fleet ſail'd from Cadiz 
on the 25th of September, and keeping a- 
long near the line, the firſt land it diſco- 
ver'd was, the iſland afterwards call'd De- 
ſeada, Then they came to Puerto de Plata 
in the iſland Hiſpaniola, and thence to 
Puerto Real, where they found the thirty 
eight Spaniards who were kill'd for having 
attempted to force the Indian women. Here 
Columbus founded a city and call'd it Ja- 
bella, in honour of the queen. This done, 
he ſent back Antony de Torres with twelve 
ſhips into Spain, to carry preſents of gold, 
parrots, Indians and other things, and he 
with three other ſhips went on to diſcover 
further according to his orders. He diſco- 
ver'd the iſland Buba, and other leſſer i- 
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vicar for his ſeverity towards the prieſts and 


1698. Spaniards, and thereupon was call'd to 
cccourt, whither he carry'd rich preſents, 


'Third 
voyage, 


Fourth 
voyage, 


and yet was reprov'd for his harſhneſs to the 
Spaniards. 

Having obtain'd eight ſail more he ſent 
away two before him under the command 
of his brother, loaded with proviſions and 
ammunition 3 and he himſelf with the o- 
ther ſix ſet out from S. Lucar de Barrame- 
da in May 1697. From the Madera iſland 
he ſent three ſhips to Hiſpamola with three 
hundred men. With the other three he 
kept cloſe to the line till he diſcover'd the 
continent call'd Paria, along which he 
coaſted three hundred and thirty leagues, 
as far as cape Vela, where ſtriking athwart 
a great tract of ſea he arriv'd at Santo 
Domingo, a city built by his brother on the 
banks of the river Ozama, where he was 
receiv*d as governor. Here the Spaniards 
ſufferꝰ d much, becauſe the Indians thinking 
famine would drive them away, did not 
ſow their wheat, which faced them for 
want to eat ſnakes and filthy vermine. The 


Spaniards are alſo faid to have got the pox 


of the Indian women, and ſome of them 
bringing it over to Naples, gave it to the 
Neapolitans and French, which made the 
firſt of theſe call it the French diſeaſe, and 
theſe the Neapolitan. 

Bartholomew Columbus, brother to the ad- 
miral, having diſoblig'd the Spaniards, 
they made their complaints to the king, 
who ſent over Francis de Bovadilla, who 
clapt the admiral and his brother in 1- 
rons, and ſo put them aboard and ſent them 
into Spain, After ſome trouble Columbus 
was reſtor*d to his authority, and return'd 
with three ſhips to Hiſpaniola, where the 
governour would not ſuffer him to come in- 
to the port, and therefore he went on to 
diſcover as far as cape Higueras, and then 
on the ſouth coaſt to Nombre de Dios. He 
return'd to Cuba and Jamaica, but could 
not get to Santo Domingo for want of ſhips. 
Here his men mutiny'd, but the mutiniers 
were defeated in fight by Bartholomew Co- 
Iumbus, The admural after this return'd to 
Spain, and when he thought to have gone 
back to America, was prevented by death 
at Valladolid, in May 1506. I omit to ſay 
more of him, becauſe his life is to be ſeen at 
large in this collection of travels. 

Afterwards ſeveral attempted to conquer 
the continent diſcover'd, but without ſucceſs, 
Francis Fernandez de Cordgva ſail'd thither 
in 1517, with three ſmall veſſels, and diſ- 
cover*d from Compeche, to St. John de va. 
Fobn de Grijalva in 1518, with four fail 
ſer out by James Velaſquez, governour of 


Cuba, both of them had ſkirmiſhes with 


the Indians, but could make themſelves ma- 
ſters of no place. 


Heaven had deſign'd this conqueſt for Cen 


Ferdinand Cortes, born at Medellin, in Eſtre- 
madura, who was ſent thither by the afore- 
ſaid governor of Cuba, in November 1518, 
with the command of ten fail z which he 
would afterward have taken from him, or- 
dering the alcade of the town of the i- 
nity to ſecure him. But he could not bring 
it about, Cortes being very much beloy'd 
by five hundred and eight ſoldiers, and 
one hundred and nine failors he had with 
him. 


His firſt conqueſt, was over the village His fri 
of Tabaſco, where the inhabitants made conqueſt 


ſome oppoſition. They having never ſeen 
any horſes, thought the horſe and the rider 
had been all one creature. Upon Maunday 
Thurſday, in the year 1519, Cortes arriv'd 
at St. John de Diva, where all his men land- 
ed upon Good-Friday, for which reaſon, 
that place was call'd Vera Cruz. Here 
they continu'd ſome months, by reaſon of 
the oppoſition made by the Indians ; till at 


length, being reſolv'd to conquer, or to 
to be broke Adyances 
up, that his men might have no hopes left to Tl 
of retiring; and be ſenſible their ſafety, cala. 


dye, Cortes caus'd the ſhips 


conſiſted in their ſwords. Accordingly on 
the 15th of Auguſt 1519, he ſet forward 
with four hundred men, for the province of 
Tlaſcala, leaving a ſufficient garriſon at 
Vera Cruz. He had ſeveral encounters, 
with the Tlaſcallans, who thought they 
were ſent againſt them, by the Mexicans 
their enemies. The Spaniards dreſs'd theirs 
and their horſes wounds, with the greaſe 
they took out of the bowels of the Indians 
they kilPd. The Tlaſcallans, at length 
diſmaying, ſu'd for peace. Whilſt they 
were treating, four Indians came from Mon- 
tezuma to bid him welcome, and offer a 
tribute, provided he would not go to Mexi- 
co. Cortes entred Tlaſcala, on the 23d of 
of September 1519, attended by Cacigques 
and lords of towns ; who, after giving him 
the beſt accommodation they could, offer'd 
him their daughters for wives; and ſet free 
many wretches they kept up a fatting for 
ſacrifice. Montezuma ſent other ambaſſa- 
dors with gold and jewels, fearing ſome ill 
conſequence after the peace concluded with 
the Tlaſcallans., After this Cortes was re- 
ceiv*d by the chief men of Cholula; but be- 
ing inform'd that they, by order of Mon- 
lezuma, conſpir'd to betray him, he put 
a great number of them to death, and reſ- 
cu'd the priſoners kept to be facrific'd. 
Hereupon Montezuma, being more ter- 
rify'd than before, ſent another ambaſſy to 
him, with preſents of gold and rich cover- 
lets, excuſing himſelf on account of hy on 
in 
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ſineſs of Cholula, and offering vaſt gifts to 
Cortes, and tribute to the emperor Charles 
the fifth, provided he would not come in- 
to the city, which was all in confuſion, 
for fear of him, and for want of proviſi- 
ons. Cortes perſiſting in his reſolution to 
go, ſeverely reprimanded the ambaſſadors, 
Montezuma perceiving there was no putting 
a ſtop to this evil, making a virtue of ne- 
ceſſity, ſent his nephew Camatzin, lord of 
Teſcuco, and other noblemen in great pomp, 
to meet him a day's journey off, and con- 
duct him. Cortes came with them, thro? 


Dilapalapa, to the broad cauſway of Mexi- 


Monte- 


He 15 ſe- 
cur'd, 


coz Whither Coadlavacca and Cuyoacan , 
the emperor's near kinſmen, came out to 
meet him. After them, came other lords, 
and Montezuma himſelf alighted when he 
ſaw Cortes, who did the like and preſent- 
ed him with a collar of falſe ſtones. Af- 
ter this ceremony Montezuma departed, or- 
dering his nephews, the lords of Teſcuco 
and Cuyoacan, to conduct him to the pa- 
lace, where his father Axayaca had liv'd, 
whoſe idols and treaſure were there till ; 
and to provide quarters for the ſoldiers. 
Here Montezuma again met Cortes, and 
preſented him a collar of gold, treating 
all his men plentifully at ſupper. This 
they ſay was on the 18th of November 
1519. 

Theemperor was then forty years of age, 
of a Your ſtature, a dark complexion, a 
chearful countenance, wore ſhort hair, and 
a little black beard. He liv'd in great 
ſtate, as well in regard of the number of 
his courtiers, as of his ſoldiers. When he 
went to the Cz, or temple, he carry'd a 
rod made half of gold, and half of wood, 
ſeveral great men going before him ; two 
of whom carry*d two maces, as the hiero- 
glyphick of juſtice. Cortes and ſome of 
his officers deſiring to ſee this great temple, 
to which there was an aſcent of one hun- 
dred and fourteen ſteps; Montezuma re- 
ceiv'd him very courteouſly, and from the 
top of it, ſhew'd him all the city, moſt of 
it in the lake, to which the way was over 
three banks, or dikes, one call'd of 1zta- 
palapa, another of Tacuba, the third of 
Tepeaquilla, with draw-bridges, at certain 
diſtances. He alſo ſhew'd him the temple 
of Huychilobos, the god of war, and of 
Tezcatepuca of hell, both brothers, full of 
a deadly ſtench caus'd by the men there ſa- 
crific'd. 

The ſoldier one day ſearching about for 
a place to make a church of, broke through 
into an apartment, the door whereof had 
been lately made up, where they found a 
great quantity of Tf, and jewels, ir being 
Montezuma's treaſure, which they thought 
fit to ſhut up again without taking any thing 
away. 1 2 had reſolv'd to ſecure Mon- 
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tezuma, but was afraid of the ſucceſs, be- GEMEL- 


cauſe of the ſmall number of his men. For 
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this reaſon he contriv'd to deceive him, 1698. 


bringing him by fair means to his quarters, 
and then tell him he muſt be content to live 
a priſoner or to dye. Afterwards under- 
ſtanding that the Indians at Vera Cruz had 
kill'd John de Eſcalante, and fix other men 
(which made the Indians take heart, per- 
ceiving that the Teulis, or Gods come from 
the eaſt, were mortal) he laid hold of this 
opportunity to quarrel with Montezuma. 
Having therefore ſent a meſſage before, he 
went with five of his moſt refolute com- 
manders to the emperor*s palace, and there 
loudly upbraiding him with breach of faith, 
told him, he muſt ſubmit to be his priſo- 
ner, or refolve to die. Montezuma ex- 
cus'd himſelf, promiſing ſatisfaction, and 
urging it was not proper to make him a pri- 
ſoner; but being frighted at the officers 
ſwords, and at the words of Marina the 
woman interpreter, who made him ſenſi- 
ble of his danger, he offer'd a ſon and two 
daughters as hoſtages, and Cortes refuſing, 
ſaffer'd himſelf to be carry'd to his quar- 
ters, where a guard was put upon him. 
Lords and other ſubjects came from places 
far diſtant to him about their affairs, and 
went into his preſence bare-footed, notright 
forward, but ſideling with their eyes fixt on 
the ground, and ordinary coverings on them, 
leaving the rich ones without. When they 
came before him, they bow'd three times, 
and when they went away were not to turn 
their backs. The four commanders who 
had kilPd Eſcalante, were brought priſo- 
ners, and Cortes condemn'd them to be 
burnt 3 putting fetters upon Montezuma 
whilſt it was doing. He ask'd leave 
once to go a hunting, and another time to 
the temple 3 that his people might believe 
he was not kept priſoner, which was grant- 
ed him with a guard of a hundred and fifty 
Spaniards, and notice given him, that upon 
the leaſt commotion of the poopie they 
would kill him. Cacamatzia king of Te/- 
cuco, ſeeing his uncle Montezuma made a 
priſoner, thought of reſcuing him, and 
crowning himſelf emperor, which his deſign 
he imparted to the lords of 1ztapalapa, Ta- 
cuba and Cuyoacan, Montezuma's nephews. 
He having notice of it, would have Cortes 
ſecure them all, as was accordingly done 
by his orders, which were obey'd, tho? he 
was a priſoner. The impriſonment of theſe 
great men embolden'd Cortes to demand of 
Montezuma, that he ſhould ſwear fealty to 
the king of Caſtile ; and he conſulting with 
the principal Caciques, reſolv'd to do it, 
which he did in form, E to pay a 
tribute, with the tears ſtanding in his eyes, 
and the ſame was done by the petty kings 
ſubject to him. 
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know where , for found it, and Montezuma 
ſent ſome Indians to three ſeveral places 
with Spaniſh officers, who return'd with the 
value of fifteen hundred pieces of eight in 
gold duſt, which the Indians had gather'd 
in the ſand of certain rivers. After this 
the emperor made a preſent by way of tri- 
bute to the king Spain, of all his father's 
treaſure, which was ſhut up in the afore- 
mention'd apartment; beſides many jewels 
brought him by the Caciques. All the gold 
being melted into plates by the king's offi- 
cers and ſeal'd, there was found to the va- 
lue of 600000 pieces of eight; whereof 
one fifth part being deducted for the king, 
and another for Cortes, the reſt was divided 
among the men. The idol prieſts, provok- 
ed that Cortes had ſet up the croſs upon their 
temple, excited the people to fall upon em, 
and therefore Montezuma advis'd him to 
be gone; but he, to ſave time, ſaid he 
had deftroy'd his ſhips, and could not go 
till he had built three ſhips. Montezuma 
allow'd of the delay, order'd workmen to 
build the ſhips, and promis'd to keep the 
people quiet. 

This being the poſture of affairs at Mexi- 
co, and James Velaſquez underſtanding that 
Cortes had ſent deputies to the emperor with 
rich preſents, without taking notice of him, 
he fitted out nineteen fail with fourteen hun- 
dred men and twenty pieces of cannon, 
and ſent them under the command of Pam- 
philo de Narvaez, with whom went an Oy- 
dore, or judge, of Sanlo Domingo, to medi- 
ate between him and Cortes, ſince it had 
been in his power to hinder his ſetting out. 
The fleet coming into the port of St. John 
de Ulva, Montezuma ſoon had notice of it; 
becauſe the Indians, who were upon guard at 
that port, brought the whole fleet painted 
upon a cloth of Neguen or Maghey. He 
lent Narvacz a good preſent of gold, quilts, 
and proviſions, and had in anſwer from 
him, that Cortes was a run-away and rebel 
to his king, and that he was come to ſe- 
cure him, and deliver Montezuma trom his 
impriſonment. Cortes being inform'd here- 
of by Monlezuma, who thought he had 
known it all before, having advis'd with 
captains, writ to Narvaez, deſiring him for 
the honour of their nation, and the ſake of 
the king's lervice, not to raiſe the city a- 
gainſt him, cauſed Montezuma to be ſet at 
liberty, offering him all that was conquer'd, 
and promiſing to retire to another province. 
Narvaez, inſtead of giving ear to theſe fair 
propoſals, put the Oydore into irons, be- 
cauſe he advis'd him to peace, and march 
out with his forces towards Mexico. Cortes 
hearing of it, left Peter de Alvarado with 
ſome men to ſecure Montezuma and their 
tort, and ſet out himſelf with the reſt of his 


ſix men. 


forces to meet Narvaez, demanding aſſiſ- 
tance of his friends at Tlaſcala. His men. 
and above ſix thouſand Indians arm'd with 
pikes to keep off the horſe, prepar'd to de- 
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tend themſelves. Cortes being come with yg,,.... 
his little army within a league of Cempoalla, routes. 


in the dark of the night, 3 over a brook 
that was before him, and ſurprizing Narva- 
ez and his forces, routed, and took him 
priſoner, with others of his officers, and all 
his cannon 3 obtaining a compleat victory 
over an army fix times more numerous than 
his. The next day all the ſoldiers of the 
adverſe party took an oath to be obedi- 
ent to him; fo that he having now ſccur'd 
nineteen ſhips, ſent to ſeveral parts to make 
new conqueſts. Advice was brought him 
from Peter de Avaradothat he was beſieged, 
the city having revolted, and ſtood in need of 
ſpeedy ſuccour. Cortes therefore leaving 
Narvaez in cuſtody at Vera Crux, march'd 
away in all ſpeed with thirteen hundred 


foot, and ninety ſix horſe, beſides two thou- 
ſand Tlaſcallans. 


He enter'd Mexico on the Spaniard: 
24th of June 1520, and Montezuma com- belicg'd in 


ing to meet him in the court, he would not Mea 


ſpeak to him, being angry that he had 
held a correſpondence with Narvaez. This 
ſo incens'd the emperor, that not regarding 
the fealty he had ſworn, he caus'd James 
de Ordas,as he was marching out of the gar- 
rifon with four hundred men, to be ſet up- 
on by an infinite multitude of Indians with 
ſlings, arrows, ſtaves, and ſtones; ſo that 
they wounded him, and kilPd ſeveral of 
his men, and then went to fire their quar- 
ters, which was put out at night. In the 
morning the Spaniards renew'd the fight, 
but being overpower'd by the multitude of 
enemies, many were kill'd, though they fell 
not unreveng'd ; and the reſt retir*d to their 
quarters, to fortify themſelves. Here they 
were ſo vigorouſly aſſaulted in the night, 
that many dropt on both ſides. 

The war continuing, the Spaniards made 
ſome wooden towers to remove, and went 
out to burn the temple, but were beaten 
back to their quarters with the loſs of forty 
This made them reſolve to ſue 
for peace the next day, and to depart 
Mexico; but as ſoon as ever it was day 
they were attack'd by the Indians on all 
ſides, with ſuch fury, that Cortes was for- 
ced to ſend a religious man to Montezuma, 
to deſire he would make his ſubjects deſiſt, 


and he would be gone e x 171 jo 
at firſt, 


tezuma, being ſtill angry, refus 
but then comply'd, and from a gallery 
commanded the Mexicans to lay down 
their arms. This was accordingly done, 
but immediately four Caciques came up to 
the emperor, and told him, that the pco- 
ple being highly offended, and reſolv'd that 
the Spaniards ſhould periſh, whatever came 


of 


net! 
killa. 
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Cortes 
leaves 


Me xicc. 


Comes to 
Tlaſeat a, 


of it, had choſen another emperor, for 
which they nevertheleſs begg'd his pardon. 
No ſooner were theſe words ſpoken, but the 
Indians let fly many ſtones and arrows to- 
wards Montezuma, fo that he was wounded 
in the head, arms, and legs, whereot he 
ſoon after died, having reign'd ſeventeen 
cars. 

: Cortes acquainted the new king with 
Monte zuma's death, and ſent him his body, 
that it might be honourably buried, and 
then demanded of the Mexicans to put one 
of Montezuma*s ſons in poſleſſion of the 
empire, becauſe he, whom they had choſen, 
was not lawful emperor ; renewing his de- 
mands of peace, in order to depart Mexico. 
Inſtead of peace, they fell ſo turiouſly up- 
on his quarters, that they kilPd many ſol- 
diers z whereupon, the next day, Cortes 
march*d out with all his forces to be re- 
veng' d, burnt many houſes, and kilPd abun- 
dance of Indians, but with great lols on his 
ſide. Perceiving *twas impoſſible to with- 
ſtand ſuch numbers of enemies, proviſions 
and powder growing ſcarce, he refolv'd to 
depart Mexico. Firſt he kill'd Montezuma's 
kindred, and the petty kings he had pri- 
ſoners, and then on Thurſday the 1oth of 
July 1520, when the Indians leaſt expected 
it, having divided the aforemention'd gold 
among his ſoldiers, began to march ſilently 
out of the city, carrying along with him a 
wooden bridge, to paſs over thoſe places 
where the banks were broken down. As 
he was paſling over the banks at midnight, 
tho? *twas very dark, the enemy perceiv'd 
him, and attacking him both by land and 
from the canals, in a great number of 
boats, kill'd at leaſt twenty Spaniards, part 
with the ſword, and part drown'd in the 
water, beſides ſeveral priſoners, the canals 
being choak'd with dead men and horſes. 
Alvarado here taking a wonderful leap, to 
eſcape falling into the enemy's hands, that 
place is to this day calPd Avarado's Leap. 
Having paſs'd the bridge, Cortes came in 
all haſte to Tacuba, with the Indians always 
at his back ; bur being aſhamed that many 
were left behind wounded, expos'd to the 
cruelty of the barbarous enemy, he turn'd 
back to fetch *em off: but ſeeing the peo- 
ple of Tacuba and Eſcapuzalco all in arms 
againſt him, he was forced, following Tlaſ- 
callan guides, to take the by-roads, ſtill 
purſued by the Indians in the dark night. 
Being come to a temple, he halted, fortify- 
ing himſelf, to have the conveniency of 
dreſſing his wounded men; for which rea- 
ſon afterwards the church of our Lady de 
las Remedias was erected there. This was 
call'd the diſmal night, becauſe of the great 
ſlaughter, eſpecially of thoſe who forwarded 
their own death by not forſaking their gold. 
They continued their retreat, ſtill facing 
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the Mexicans ; but the battle on the 14th GeMErL- 


of July, near Otumba, was very remarka- 
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ble, and the ſlaughter was great on both 1698. 


were found but four hundred and forty Spa- 
niards. This ſmall body coming to Tla/- 
cala was well receiv'd, tho* it had loſt 
twelve hundred Tlaſcallans. 


ſides, after which, upon a muſter, there 5 wW 


Duanhtimoc, Monteguma's near kinſman, Cortes re- 
began his reign at Mexico, being elected, as entorccd. 


was ſaid before, and at the ſame time one 
hundred and twenty men, and ſeventeen 
horſe, accidentally reinforced Cortes; for 
Francis de Garay having ſent three ſhips to 
take poſſeſſion of the river of Panuco, the 
ſoldiers, meeting with more oppoſition 
than they expected, went all away to 
Cortes. 

He now thought good to ſend away 
ſome officers and foldiers, part into Spain, 
and part to Hiſpaniola and Cuba, to make 
known what he had done till that time ; 
and ſome to Jamaica to buy horſes. Ano- 
ther parcel of ſoldiers came out of Spain, 
and arriving at Vera Cruz, join'd him; fo 
that on the 26th of December he march'd 
towards Teſcuco with his Spaniards and 
ten thouſand Tlaſcallans. There he was 
honourably receiv'd by ſeven of the princi- 
pal lords of the country and the petty king, 
who gave him a gold banner. Some days 
after, finding himſelf ſtrong, having re- 
ceiv'd another recruit brought by the king's 
treaſurer in one ſhip, and thirteen brigan- 
tines he had caus'd to be built being ready, 
he firſt ſubdued the country about, which 
had reyolted, and then reſolv'd to go about 
the lake, thro? the canals, to find out the 
propereſt way to beſiege Mexico. 


Accordingly he fer out on the 5th of Returns to 
April 1521, with three hundred ſixty-five Arrico. 


Spaniards, and above twenty thouſand arm'd 
Indians, beſides thoſe who follow'd the ar- 
my, like crows, only to glut themſelves 
with man's fleſh. After ſubduing Teputlan, 
paſſing forward thro* Cornavaca, he over- 
threw the Mexicans in a bloody fight, but 
they bringing freſh forces, attack*d the 
Spaniards ſeveral times at Suchimilco. Cor- 
tes return'd to Teſcuco, and underſtanding 
that a friend of Narvaez was conſpiring 


with others to murder him, he caus'd the 


conſpirators to be hang'd. 

Upon a muſter at Whit/untide 1521, he 
found he had eighty-four horſe, ſix hundred 
and fifty foot arm'd with ſword and lance, 
and one hundred ninety-four with fire-arms. 
He took one hundred and fifty of theſe, 
and diſtributed *em among the brigantines, 
each of which carried twelve oars ; the reſt 
of his men he divided into nine companies, 
giving one man the chief command over 
three of *em. He order'd eight thouſand 
Tlaſcallans to go beſiege Iztapalapa, Cuioa- 


can, 
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GEMEL- can, and Tacuba, and broke down the aque- 


duct of Chapultepec, that carried the water 
to Mexico. He went in his brigantine abour 


WY NV the lake, and ſinking ſeveral canoos of In- 


Tndians 
forſake 
Cortes. 


dians, made his way over to Iztapalapa, to 
relieve Gonzalo de Sandoval, who was beſet 
by ſeveral bodies of Mexicans. Having 
brought him off, he ſent him to attack the 
bank of Tepeaquilla, now call'd the cauſway 
of our lady of Guadalupe, whillt he, dividing 
his forces into three parts, and back*d by 
the brigantines, went to aſſault the Mexi- 
cans. The Spaniards could do little good, 
becauſe at night they had loſt all the ground 
they had gain'd upon the cauſways ; for, 
all the houſes being encompaſs'd with wa- 
ter, with trenches round about 'em, the In- 
dians open'd them at night, that the men 
and horſes might drop in. 

On the 24th of June the Spaniards were 
attack'd on all ſides, and tho? they kept 
their ground with a very ſmall loſs, yet 
Cortes, being ſenſible that all delays were 
prejudicial, his army decreaſing, he reſolv'd 
to break on a ſudden into Tlatelulco, then 
the greateſt ſquare in Mexico, now the mo- 
naſtery of Santiago, or St. James, of the 
Franciſcans, and thence advance to gain the 
ſtreets of Mexico. The three little ſqua- 
drons advanc'd three ſeveral ways, but all 
to no purpoſe ; for Cortes puſhing too for- 
ward upon one of the cauſways, whither the 
Indians had drawn him by giving way, and 
being bore down by the water and mud, 
was wounded in the leg, and ſixty of his 
men taken priſoners : nor did the other 
ſquadrons ſuffer leſs, being attack'd in ca- 
noos by water, and by land with ſticks and 
ſtones from the tops of the houſes 3 nor 
could the brigantines relieve *em, bein 
kept off by the timbers laid acroſs the cha- 
nels. The Indians ſacrific'd all the Spa- 
riards they had taken to the idol Huychilo- 
bos, caſting their bodies out to be devour'd 
by wild beaſts, and keeping only the legs 
and arms, to eat them with Chilmole, a hot 
ſauce. They flea*d their faces, to put on 
that ſkin they took off like a vizor at the 
ſolemnity. 

After ſo many loſſes, the ſoldiers of Tla/- 
cala, Teſcuco, and other places, went away 
home, deſpairing of ſucceſs; ſo that a few 
Spaniards were left to keep the poſts they 
had ſecur'd, part of them filling the ditches 
with earth and faſcine, whilſt others ſtood 
upon their guard ; the brigantines, at the 
{ame time, with all their force, ſtriving to 
break thro* the obſtructions laid againſt 
them in the canals. Thus they advanc*d 
ſo far without falling into the water, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the Mexicans, 
that the ſoldiers of Tlaſcala and Teſcuco came 
again to their aſſiſtance. 


grew more obſtinate in carrying on the war, 
which made Cor/es demand ſupplies of his 
confederates. They being come, perceiving 
the king would not hearken to any accom- 
modation, he caus'd the city to be aſſaulted 
at all three attacks, and gain'd ground as 
far as the great temple of Tlatelulco, on 


which he ſet up his colours. Three days He take, 
after, all the three attacks were carried on part of the 
ſo ſucceſsfully, that they met in one body. 


Then the king and his men retir*d to that 
part of the city where the houſes were en- 
compaſs'd with water, but there many were 
kill'd by the SHaniards ſhot, who had drawn 
up all their force in the place of Tlate- 
lulco. 

Peace was demanded a third time, but 
the Indians, after a ceſſation of three days, 
fell again upon the Spaniards, who had been 
ſupply'd with powder and other neceſſaries 
by a ſhip come from Spain. Cortes, ſecing 
the king would not hearken to peace, re- 
ng on the water that ſecur'd him, or- 

er*d Chriſtopher de Sandoval to beſiege him 
with the brigantines. This done, the king 
fearing the people would kill him, got into 
a boat with his wives and beſt moveables, 
and fled over the lake; which Sandoval un- 
derſtanding, he ſent Garcia Holguin after 


him, who took him and all his company, 


and brought him to Cortes, without touch- 
ing any thing that belong'd to him, parti- 
cularly the women, for whom the king was 
concern'd. Cortes had been on the top of 


a temple, to view the action, but as ſoon as King ©: 
he heard of the king's being taken, he te 


and the 
ty taken. 


came down, to prepare a place to receive 
him friendly. The wretched prince, with 
tears ſtanding in his eyes, ſaid to him, 
Lord Melinche, I have done my duty in de. 


fending my city and people: ſince fortune has 


thrown me into your hands, I deſire you ts 
kill me with that ſword by your ſide, that ! 
may not be reduced to a more miſerable condt- 
tion, Becauſe you have bravely defended 
your city (anſwer'd Cortes) you deſerve the 
greater honour and eſteem. That ſame 
day he ſent him to Cuyoacan with Sandoval. 
This happening in the evening, on the 1 3th 
of Auguſt 1521, being the day of St. Hip- 
Politus, after a ſiege of ninety-three days; 
therefore the anniverſary of the conqueſt was 
kept on that day, as w been ſaid before. 
Quauhlimoc was about twenty-four years ot 
age, well made, of a dark complexion, 
and a long face. For this conqueſt Cortes 
had given him for his coat of arms three 
crowns, with a bordure of ſeven kings heads. 
He diſmiſs'd all the Indians that had aſſiſt- 
ed him, with thanks, ſending them away 


loaded with ſpoils of the conquer'd; and 


the Mexicans thought themſelves very rich, 
in 
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In the mean while Cortes made applica- They 
tion to the king for peace, but he daily turn, 


Pi 
Gif 
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in carrying away many loads of dry'd fleſh 
of the ſlain Mexicans. 

After cleanſing the ſtreets, and removing 
the dead bodies, the next thing was, the 
torturing the lord of Teſcuco, to oblige him 
to diſcover where the gold was hid, all they 
had found being worth but three hundred 
eighty- ſix thouſand crowns. Then the city 
was rebuilt, that it might be again inhabi- 
ted; and feveral commanders were ſent to 
ſubdue other provinces ; and Cortes went 
in perſon, and conquer'd that of Panuco. 
After his return to Mexico, he ſent two ſhips 
to Spain, and in them Alonzo de Avila and 
Antony de Quinones, with a preſent of twen- 
ty- wo thouſand crowns in gold plates, and 
all that was left of Montezuma's treaſure, to 
aſk of the king the government of New 
Spain for him, and entreat him not tb ſend 
lawyers into the Indies, to breed diſſenſion 
among the inhabitants. 

Theſe two ſail'd on the 2oth of Decem- 

ber 13223 but being come to the Tercera 
iſlands, Horin, a French pirate, took both 
the ſhips, gold, and jewels, and carried 
Avila priſoner into France, Quinones being 
dead before. The king of France, when 
that rich treaſure was brought to him, ſaid, 
The emperor Charles V. and the king of Por- 
tugal have divided the new world between 
em, without allowing me any ſhare ; I would 
deſire them to ſhew me Adam's will which 
entitles them to it. 

Avila going into Spain, did not only ob- 
tain the government of New Spain for Cor- 
tes, but a confirmation of the divifion he 
had made of the country among the con- 
querors, and power to do the like for the 
furure. Some time after, Cortes ſent the 
emperor eighty thouſand crowns, and a 
{mall culverin curiouſly wrought, all of 
gold and filver, call'd the Phenix, with this 
inſcription, 


Ave nacio fin par, 
70 en ſerviros ſin ſeguhdo, 
Y vos fin igual en el mundo. 


That is, as the phenix has no mate, ſo nei- 


| RANCIS PIZARRO met not 
aiſcovery. 


with ſo much difficulty in Peru. He 
ſail'd thither in the year 1525, with two 
ſhips fitted out by Fames de Almagro, and 
Ferdinand Luque, a prieſt of Panama, ha- 
ving the governor's leave. Landing when 
he _ ſall'd an hundred leagues, he fought 
oL, IV, 


ther had any man ſerv'd you like me; nor der-lip, 
have you any equal to you in the world. 
C H A P. V. 


The diſcovery and conqueſts of Peru. 
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Cortes going afterwards to puniſh the re-GęRMEL- 
bellion of Chriſtopher de Olid, in the pro- II. 
vinces of Higueras and Honduras, took a- 1 698. 
long with him Quaublimoc, and the lord of 
Tacuba, and caus'd 'em to be hang'd in 
the village of Gheyacola ; which action his 
own men did not approve of. The king; Other con- 
before his death, ſaid, I have been long con- queſts. 
vinc'd of the falſbood of your words, captain 
Melinche, and that you would put me 10 
death : unhappy I, that did not kill my ſelf 
that ſame day you were victorious over me. 
1 hope God will puniſh you for killing me ſo 
wrongfully, The lord of Tacuba, ſaid he, 
was pleas'd to die with the king bis uncle. 
Finding Olid already put to death, Cortes 
with incredible celerity ſubdued thoſe and 
other provinces, and return'd to Mexico in 
June 1525. | 

Being afterwards put upon his trial by Cortes 
the emperor's order, he was depriv'd of made a 
the government of New Spain, and there-929%* 
fore went away to court. He was there 
honourably receiv'd in the year 1527, and 
created marquis del Valle, worth at this day 
ſixty thouſand pieces of eight a year, and 
had the title of captain-ge of New 
Spain, and of the ſouth ſea ; and, to com- 
pleat his honour, falling ſick, the emperor 
went to ſee him. Then returning into the 
Indies, he retir'd to his own eſtate, and ap- 
As himſelf to building of ſhips, as he 

ad promis'd todo, to diſcover other iſlahds 
and countries on the fouth ſea. After dif- 
covering California, with a thouſand difaſ- 
ters, and the expence of three hundred thou- 
ſand pieces of eight, he came over to Spain 
to have his expence allow'd him, but was 
ſo far from getting his money; that he was 
forbid going over to the Indies till he had 
ſtood trial. At length returning with the 
emperor from the ſiege of Argier, he died 
at Caſtilleja, on the ſea-coaſt, near Seville, 
on the 2d of December 1545, at the age of 
ſixty-rwo. His bones were convey'd to the 
monaſtery of St. Francis in Mexico; as ho 
had deſir d. He was of a proportionable 
ſtature, a ſwarthy complexion; a black 
beard, and had the ſcar of a cut on his un- 


the inhabitants with much btavery, and 
was wounded by them ; but Amagro, who 
had been with him in the fray, loſt an eye, 
and then return'd to Panama for more men. 
Pizarro continuing his diſcovery, came to 
a country all overflow'd, where the inhabi- 
tants lived like birds, upon trees. Being 

6U there- 
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GEMEL- therefore in no condition to do them any 
LI, harm, he retir'd to the iſland del Gallo; 
1698. and Almagro went again for recruits to Pa- 
WYW nama. Pizarro ſuffer'd much want in the 
iftand 3 and failing thence after Almagro's 

veſſel return'd, he ſtood towards Tangarara, 

and at Jumbez ſet aſhore Peter de Candia, 

who afterwards return'd aſtoniſh'd at the 

wealth of king Atabaliba. Upon this infor- 

mation Pizarro return'd to Panama, and 
adviſing with Almagro and Luque, reſolv'd 

to go over to Spain, to aſk the government 

of thoſe places he ſhould conquer. The 
emperor, beſides the government, gave him 

the title of captain-general and Adelantado, 

or lord-lieutenant of Peru and NewCaſtille ; 
whereupon he, overjoy'd at the honour done 

him, return'd to the Indies with his brothers 

Gonzalo and Ferdinand, and Francis Martin, 

his brother by the mother's ſide ; but, in- 

| ſtead of a kind reception, he found Almagro 
much offended, becauſe he had not obtain'd 
Began his OY honour of the emperor for him. At 
n an ben being reconcil'd, he had two ſhips, 

with a ſufficient number of men. Not be- 
ing able, by reaſon of a ſtorm, to arrive at 
Tumbez, he landed in that part which is 
properly call'd Peru. Firſt he conquer'd 
the iſland Puna, not far from the ſhore, 
and then govern'd in the name of Guaſcar 
Inga, brother, but enemy to king Atabaliba; 
and thinking it convenient to gain his friend- 
ſhip, he ſent him ſix hundred priſoners he 
had taken in Puna : yet this did not avail 
him, becauſe Guaſcar was acquainted with 
his deſign. This done, he faild to Tum- 
bez, and landed his men ; and becauſe the 
governor would not receive him peaceably, 
he croſs'd the river by night in a boat, 
and routed him. Pizarro, allur'd by Ata- 
baliba's wealth, after plundering the place, 
which he call'd St. Michael, ſet forward for 
Caxamalca; and being threatned on the 
way by the king, civilly anſwer'd, that he 
only deſir d to viſit him from the emperor, 
and ſo went on. Being come to Caxamalca, 
he fortified himſelf againſt the will of Aa- 
baliba, and then ſent two meſſengers to ac- 
quaint him with his arrival at that place. 
They brought back a very ill anſwer; 
whereupon he prepar'd to give battle, tho” 
much inferior in power. The king being 
inform'd of the raſhneſs of the Spaniards, 
mov'd with all his army towards Caxamalca. 
He was carried upon a ſeat of gold, adorn'd 
with parrots feathers ; on his head, which 
was ſhav'd, he had a woollen crimſon cap, 
which ſhew'd him to be king of Cxzco, and, 
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the gold hanging at em. Being come to 
Caxamalca, and having heard of one ſent 
from Pizarro, who advis'd him to pay tri- 
bute to the emperor, he was ſo much offen- 


ded that he preſently began to ſhew him- 
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his ears were almoſt rent with the weight of 


Book VI. 


ſelf an enemy. Then the Spaniards fell 
upon the Peruvians on all ſides,: but more 
particularly upon the king; Who, after l/ 
much oppofition, being at laſt pulbd by his taken. 
garment off his ſeat, was. made priſoner. 
Thus the Spamards were ſoon victors, and 
took all the baggage, which was worth a 
treaſure 3 but Pizarro was wounded in both 
hands. Atabalibu, for his ranſom, offer'd 
to fill a great room with ſilver and gold, 
as high as Pizarro could reach with his 
hand; and his 6ffer being accepted of, 
when. his victorious commanders brought 
his brother Guaſcar priſoner, he comman- 
ded him to be kill'd. This Gzaſcar had 
been appointed heir of all the kingdoms 
of Peru by their father Guaynacapa; and 
to Mabaliba, who was the younger brother, 
he. left only the kingdom of Quito; and 
this was the occaſion of a war between the 
two brothers: this was alſo the cauſe of 
Guaſcar's death; for the other being then 
lord of all, hoped to be able to pay Pizarro 
the promis'd. ſum : but he was puniſh'd 
after the ſame manner for his barbarity ; 
for, having deliver'd the ranſom, inſtead 
of being ſet at liberty, he was ftrangled, in 
vain ſuing for mercy, upbraiding ö 
with breach of faith, and deſiring to be 
ſent priſoner to the emperor. Thus a vaſt 
country was ſubdued without any blood- 
ſhed, both brothers being dead, and none 
oppoling the Spaniards. 

The war with the Indians being at an Civil war. 
end, it began among the Spariards, thro? 
ambition of command and hunger of gold 
for Pizarro fell at variance with Almagro, 
and at laſt ſtrangled him, and beheaded his 
own brother Ferdinand Pizarro. D. Fames 
de Almagro reveng'd his father's death, 
ſtabbing Francis Pizarro, baſtard ſon to 
Gonzalo Pizarro of Navarre, at Lima, in 
the year 1541. This done, he rais'd con- 
ſiderable forces, and at length being in re- 
bellion, came to a violent death. The em- 
peror being inform'd of all theſe diſorders, 
ſent four Oydores, or judges, and Blaſco Nun- 
nz to be viceroy, with new laws and ordi- 
nances; but the new conquerors refuſing to 
obey 'em, rebel'd, and made Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro their commander. The Oydores ſee- 
ing the country up in arms, impriſon'd the 
viceroy, and took upon them the care of 
the government. Some were for putting 
him to death, and others for ſending him 


into Spain to the emperor, 


In the mean while Gonzalo Pizarro made 
himſelf governor of Peru, with abſolute 
power; but the Oydore Alvarez, who had 
been entruſted to carry the viceroy into 
Spain, when they came to Guaura, let him 
at liberty. The viceroy. now thought he 
had overcome-all difficulties, but Pizarro 
routed his forces at Quito, and _—_ ny 

ea 
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Pizarro 


taken and 


head to be cut off by a Black ; the ſame he 
afterwards did to Vela Nunez the viceroy's 
brother upon ſome flight jealouſy. The 
em was much concern'd at the impri- 
ſonment of the viceroy, and inſolence of 
Pizarro; and therefore to redreſs theſe diſ- 


orders, ſent D. Peter Gaſca a prieft, with 
full power, and blanks ſubſcrib'd, to make 


uſe of as he ſaw occaſion. 
Gaſca went over in the year 1546, with 


two Oydores, or judges, his friends, and very 


few others ; and being come to Panama, 
writ to Pizarro, adviſing him to lay down 
his arms and ſubmit to the emperor, who 
would pardon all that was paſs'd, as might 
appear by his majeſty's letter. Theſe let- 
ters had no good effect on Pizarro or his 
principal aſſociates ; who joyning,, to the 
number of ſixty, anſwer*d Gaſca, That they 
thought it not convenient for him io come into 
Peru, after ſo much ſlaughter committed there, 
the minds of the people being ſtill very much ex- 
aſperated ; and that they would write them- 


ſelves, and ſend their deputies to the emperor 


to juſtify their proceedings. Gaſca 22 
there was nothing to be done by fair means, 
began to raiſe men, and manag'd Peter de 
Hinojoſa fo dexterouſly, that he put Pizar- 
ro's fleet into his hands. This diſcourag- 
ing Pizarro's party, many of them went 
over to Gaſca, who, by that means being 

own formidable, went away into Peru. 

here after ſeveral defeats given Pizarro, 
he at length took him priſoner in the laſt 
battle of Xaquixaguana. Gaſca referr'd the 
tryal of him and twelve others to the li- 


exccuted. centiate Cianca, and the marſhal Alvarado, 


din'd wi 
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who paſs'd ſentence of death againſt them Gemer- 


for high treaſon. Pizarro was carry'd to 


LI. 


the ye of execution on a mule, with his 1698. 
han | 


ty'd, and a cloak over him. His head WWW 


was carry*d to Lima, and ſet upon a pole in 

the 1 with this inſcription; 
This is the head of the traitor Gonzalo 

Pizarro, who join'd battle in the valley of 


M againſt the emperor's ſtan- 
dard. Monday the 9th of April 1548. 
After the unfortunate end of the firſt 


conquerors of that country, and the im- 
priſonment of the Oydore, or judge, Zepeda 
(for the other three who had ſeiz'd the vice- 
roy were dead) Gaſca apply'd himſelf to 
ſettle the government ; and thus a church- 
man brought the war to that happy end his 
predeceſſors could not attain. He return'd 
to Spain in July 1550, and preſented the 
emperor. with a.million and a half, for all 
which good ſervices he was made biſhop of 
Placentia. 

The civil wars being ended with the 
death of at leaſt an hundred and fifry cap- 
tains, 00 other 8 = 3 
carry d on the con AT ollowing 
the rich airy, ant cre the poor; 
ſo that at preſent the crown of Spain 1s poſ- 
ſeſs'd in America of a country nine thouſand 
three hundred leagues in extent, viz. three 
thouſand three hundred and ſeventy five 
ſouthward, and the reſt northward. It is 
to be obſerv*d before we leave this country, 
that in Peru, for five hundred leagues in 
length, from Tumbez to Chile, and fifteen 
leagues in breadth, it never thunders, 
lightens nor rains. 


CHAP. VL 


The further account of what happen d to the author at Vera Cruz before he 
EINE IBN imbarł d. | 


OUNDAY the 10th, I return'd in the 
evening to Vera Cruz, and carryin 

the dainty pheaſants I had kill'd with me, 
the governor on Monday 11th. 
Tueſday 12th, I went agan a ſhooting to the 
farm call'd Sr. John, where beſides the gar- 
den abounding in all ſorts of fruit and eſpe- 
cially of the tart, I found a little wood full 
of birds and wild beaſts; and was courte- 
ouſly entertain*d by the owner. Wedneſday 
13th, I went out a ſhooting with a Mulatio 
for my guide, in a wood by the bank of 
a good river, where I kill'd ſome royal 
heaſants; and having ſhot down a wild 
ar, the ignorant Mwlatto ran and catch'd 
him by one of his feet, and the boar turn- 
ing, ſtruck him through the arm with his 
ſharp Tusks. It is to be obſerv'd, that 
though the boars of America, do not emit 
any excrement at that navel I ſaid they 


have on their back, a ſpan from the tail; 
yet they ſend forth ſuch a filthy ſcent, that 
if it be not cut off as ſoon as the beaſt is 
kilPd, it fo infeRs all the fleſh, that there 
is no eating of it. I return'd home full of 
Garrapatas, a ſort of Vermin bred in the 
woods like vent age Fes: wp from the plants 
get upon people's cloaths as they go by, 
and eto io the very fleſh, ſo 3 it = 
uires much trouble and dexterity to get 
em out. 


Sunday I 7th, I heard maſs in the church Churches 
of the Mercenarians, where there are thir- and me- 
teen altars, but ill ſet off. The monaſte- naſteries. 


ry is very mean, but they have a fine bel- 
try. The monaſtery of the Franciſcaus, 


which I ſaw Tueſday 19th, has large dor- 
mitories, and the church eleven altars. 
The Domimcans convent is poor, the church 
The pariſh 

church 


ſmall and has nine altars, 
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GEMEL-church is call'd Nueſtra Sennora'la Antigua, 


LI. 
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or Our Lady the ancient. The Auguſtinians 
are ſo poor that they have no church, but 


only a little chappe? | The hoſpital of 
in 


S. Hippolitus is div to two parts, one 
for men, and the other for women; but 


both ſmall. 


Friday 29th, I went out to divert me, 
and happening to ſhoot a parrot, as he fell 
he cry*d out like a man, as it were to call 
the reſt to his aſſiſtance, and they flew a- 
bout in ſwarms crying out, ſo that the 
ſeem'd to cloud the ſky. Then I ſhot 
two royal pheaſants, a cock and a hen, for 
they always go together. The cocks fea- 
thers are all black, except thoſe upon his 
belly, and a curious curl'd tufton his head; 
the hen is of a cinnamon colour. Thoſe 


they call Gritones are no bigger than a 
Fe in Europe, and all black. Their 

nes are venomous to dogs. The wild 
turkeys here are mortal enemies to the 
tame ones, and kill them whenever they 
can. ; 

Being near the time of my departure, D. 
Francis Loranz y Roda, Knight of the or- 
der of Santiago or St. James, recommend- 
ed me to the captain of a veſſel that was 
to carry me to Havana, and gave me let- 
ters of recommendation to captains of ga- 
leons there, as alſo a preſent in money. D. 
Alonſo de Penaloſa, captain of horſe, ſent 


me another preſent of ſweetmeats for my 


voyage. I felt a fit of a fever, and had a 
mule ſtolen from me out of the king's ſtables. 


CHAP. VII. 


The author's voyage 70 the port of Havana ix the iſland of Cuba. 


TTAVING taken leave of the gover- 

1 nor and friends, on Saturday the 14th 
of December, I went aboard the veſſel cal- 
led the Sevillian, that came with licence from 


 Maracao, to joyn the galeons at Havana, 


and fail with them to Cadiz. The gover- 
nor added one favour to all the reſt, which 
was not to ſuffer my trunks to be open'd 
at the cuſtom-houſe. About noon we fell 
down the weſtern channel, cloſe to the caſ- 
tle, which is little and inconvenient as well 
for the governor as ſoldiers ; keeping a 
very watchful eye, becauſe of the many 
flats on all ſides ; and that it was but now 
newly ſettling after the north winds, which 
hinder ſhips getting out of the bay of 
Mexico, whoſe form 1s like a halt moon, 
and much more out of the channel. There 
is another way in on the eaſt for ſmall boats. 
We got out about evening, and ſteer*d N. 
E. and by N. 
Sunday 15th, we held on the ſame courſe 
with the wind at N. W. the lat. 20 deg. 
12 min. Monday 16th, held the ſame 
courſe, the wind S. E. lat. 21 deg. 1 min. 
Tueſday 17th, we had a great ſtorm, which 
made the captain ſick, much more the paſ- 
ſengers, and the ſame wind continuing, we 
run to northward to avoid certain rocks, 
and then ſail'd upon a line for Havana, the 
lat. 22 deg. 5 min. Wedneſday 18th, the 
wind blew ſtormy at N. which made us 
run away to E. the lat. 24 deg, The fame 
wind continu*d Thurſday 16th, and we kept 
upon the ſame line; but Friday 20th, the 
wind coming to S. we ſtood N. E. and by 
E. being 24 deg. 3 min. of lat. At night 
we ſtood E. N. E. and fo continu'd Satur- 
day 21ſt, making much way. Finding 25 


deg. 3o min. lat. which was enough to a- 
void the flats, we ſtood for the iſland of 
Cuba due E. Four hours after night the 
wind blew hard at N. W. with rain, which 
made us ſteer E. and by S. 

Sunday 22d, tuny-fiſh being ſeen, it was 
ſuppos'd we were near land, lat. 25 deg. 
26 min. Monday 23d, the wind at N. we 
ran E. S. E. and then E. and by S. finding 
the lat. 25 deg. 20 min. At night we were 
quite becalm*d 3 but Tueſday 24th, being 
Chriſtmaſs Eve, the wind cameup at S. W. 
and drove us E. S. E. At night we were a- 
gain becalm'd; and Wedneſday 25th, be- 
ing Chriſtmaſs Day, the wind blowing at 
N. E. we ſail'd S. E. lat. 24 deg. 55 min. 
That night no body ſlept, the waves beat 


ſo furiouſly. 


Thurſday 26th, we ſteer'd E. S. E. the 
wind at N. E. which drove us from the land 
we were in ſight of, and gave us a more 
reſtleſs night than the laſt, lat. 23 deg. 17 
min. The wind coming about to S. we 
ſteer'd E. Friday 27th, we ſaw land, and 
coaſted along it all day and night, our 
courſe E. At length we came to an an- 
chor near the caſtle call'd del Morro, which 
is at the mouth of the harbour, for though 
we fir d two guns, the caſtellan took no 
care to put a light to ſhew the way into the 


rt. 

Saturday 28th, a ſouth wind blowing out 
of the port, would not permit us to get in 
till noon, and that always upon a tack; ſo 
that at laſt we arriv'd ſafe at Havana, after 
a voyage of three hundred leagues. I lay 
aboard the veſſel, becauſe there were no 
inns aſhore. Sunday 29th, the wind blew 
ſo furiouſly at north, that the waves beat 


over 
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over the caſtle de Morro, and had not we ry'd my goods to a houſe I hir'd near the GMA. 


got in as we did, we had been in great 
danger. Monday zoth, I landed and car- 


hoſpital of S. John de Dios. 


LI, 


1698. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


The deſcription of Havana, and particulars of that country. 


1 E Havana is a little city, half a 
league in compaſs, ſeated in a plain, 
and in the lat. of 23 deg. 20 min. It is 
almoſt round, enclos'd with poor low walls 


on the land fide, and defended on the o- 


ther part by the water. The inhabitants are 
about four thouſand ſouls, Spamards, Mulat- 
tos and Blacks, wholive moſt of them in low 
houſes. The women are beauriful, and the 
men ingenious. The governor has alſo the 
title of captain general of the iſland, and 
adminiſters juſtice with the aſſiſtance of an 
aſſeſſor, calPd a lieutenant, who is appoint- 
ed by the council of the Indies. 

It 1s very dear living there, for three 
ounces of bread coſt fifteen grains of Na- 
ples money, that 1s, about three pence Eng- 
liſo; and half a pound of meat the ſame 
price. A hen 1s worth a noble, and fruit 
and other things proportionably ; ſo that a 


man can ſcarce live under two pieces of 


eight a day, eſpecially when the galeons 
are there. Though the climate is tempe- 
rate, wheat has not throve there for ſome 
years, and the reaſon is not known; ſo 
that what comes from abtoad to the bakers 
is dearly paid for. But this want is in ſome 
meaſure ſupply'd by a root calPd Jucca, 
whereof they make bread, grating, and 
then preſſing it to get out a venomous juice 
there is in it. They bake it upon little 
carthen ſtoves, and this bread ſerves not 
only the poor, but the better ſort who have 
large families. This root produces neither 
leaves nor ſeed 3 but they ſet bits of it in 
the ground to grow again. 

The iſland 1s three hundred leagues in 
length from eaſt to weſt, and about thirty 
in breadth. The inhabitants are poor hav- 
ing no trade but tabacco and ſugar. All 
the labour falls upon the Blacks, of whom 
their maſters ate e four rials a day, and fix 
when the fleet 1s there, and at leaſt three 
of the women; now what can a miſerable 
Black do who has two maſters, as often 
happens? In Peru the maſter's avarice is 
greater, for they ſend the Black women to 
be got with child like cows, and if they 
prove barren they ſell them. 

The city of Havana is encompaſs'd on 
two ſides by its ſafe harbour, which is ſo 
deep, that the ſhips anchor within a few 
ſteps of the ſhore. It is defended by three 


caſtles, the chief of them call'd del Morro, 


on the left hand of the mouth of it; the 
Vol. IV. 


ſecond, dela Punta, or of the Point, on the 
right; and the third, call'd only the 
foot, on the right of the laſt ; we ſhall 
ſpeak of them at large elſewhere. 

Friday zd, I ſaw the little, but neat 
church calPd Santo Chriſto del buen viage, 
ſerv'd by ſecular prieſts. Next day that 
of the recolets ſeated on the beſt ground in 
the city, and in it twelve beautiful chap- 
pels, and in the monaſtery cells for fifty 
fathers. The weather, which had continu'd 
ſerene and warm as ſummer, on Thurſday 
gth chang'd ſo cold with rain, that I be- 
lieve the like has ſcarce ever been felt in a 
place lying in 23 deg. and 2 min. of lat. 


Saturday 11th, a boat arriv'd in twenty Indians of 
four hours from the oppoſite coaſt of Ho- Florida. 


rida, and ſet aſhore ſd me Indians of Cuyo, 
ſubjects to a Cacique, whoſe name was 
Charles. Theſe, as well men as women, 
had no part of their bodies cover'd, but 
only a cloak before their privities ; and 
wore long hair bound behind their heads. 
They were idolaters, of thoſe that are giv- 
en not only to idleneſs, but to all abomi- 
nable vices. They were allow'd to trade in 
hopes to convert them, becauſe their prince, 
or Cacique, had conſented to receive four- 
teen e pom miſſioners into his country. 
Their chief commodity is fiſh ; ſome little 


amber they find along the ſhore ; tortoiſe- 


ſhells, and a fort of ſcarlet birds to keep 
in cages, for their colour calPd cardinals. 

Monday 13th, a ſmall veſſel from Ja- 
maica, brought the news of the peace con- 
cluded betwixt France and the confederates. 
Wedneſday 15th, I heard maſs in the church 
of S. Clare, which has ſeven altars well 
adorn'd. The monaſtery will contain an 
hundred religious women and ſervants, who 
are there clad in blew. 

Thurſday 16th, the cheſts of pieces of 
eight began to be put aboard the galeons, 
the kings held three thouſand each, and 
the reſt two thouſand, in all amounting to 
thirty millions, as well belonging to the 
king as merchants, for goods ſold at the 
fair of Porto Bello, carry'd on between the 
traders of Seville and thoſe of Lima. The 
great faith theſe traders repoſe in one ano- 
ther, is very remarkable ; for, when once 
agreed about the price, they interchange- 
ably deliver one another the bales of goods, 
and cheſts of pieces of eight, without ſce- 
ing any thing of the contents, but giving 
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,-entire credit to the written particulars they 
_— deliver to one another; for afterwards the 
1698. bales and cheſts are open'd in the preſence 
of publick notaries; if they find any thing 
amiſs, the companies of Seville and Lima 
are to make all good. This year the com- 
pany of Lima-traders paid five thouſand pie- 
ces of eight for goods found over and above 
in the bales at the foregoing fair. The 
ſame is practis'd at Acapulco, when the ga- 
leon comes from Manila. | 

There was alſo deliver*d to the maſter of 
plate (which is an officer aboard the ga- 
leons, who had charge of all the plate and 

A = Jewels) aboard the admiral, a pearl weigh- 

pearl. ing ft rains, ſhaped like a pear, b 
F Frome ab la nas a Jeſuit, ky be deli. 
ver'd to the king. This pearl was taken 
at Panama, 1n the king's iſland, by a Black 
belonging to a prieſt, who being rich, would 
not ſell it to the preſident of Panama for 
fifry thouſand pieces of eight, nor to the 
viceroy of Peru for ſeventy thouſand, both 
of 'em being to ſend it to the king, but 
ſaid, He would carry it to his majeſty himſelſ. 
Being come to Porto Bello with the pearl, 
which he call'd la Perſeguida, or the Perſe- 
cuted, he there died before he went aboard, 
and therefore committed 1t to the care of 
the aforeſaid F. Puente, who told me *twas 
larger than that call'd Ia Peregrina, but 
ſomewhat duller. The Black had his liber- 
ty for his reward. 

There went aboard the galeons N 
doctors of Peru, being the ſons of Spaniards 
and Indian women, going to court for pre- 
ferment; and the leaſt that every one of 
'em carried was thirty thouſand pieces of 
eight. 

Cotorreras Monday 20th, going abroad a ſhooting, 
and Gua. I kill'd a great many of thoſe birds they 


camaijas, 


birds, Call Cotorreras. Some of *em have black 


and green feathers, and others blue; others 
black and green wings; their breaſts red, 
and half the head white. They are not 
amiſs to eat. Returning home, I kill'd 
two Guacamaijas, which, tho* they do not 
talk, are ſo finely colour'd, that the beſt 
pencil can ſcarce equal *em. The coun 

is very delightful, being full of little hou- 
ſes with gardens and farms, where there is 
no want of Indian fruit. I found a fort of 
inails very large, like the ſea-inails. Fri- 
day 24th, I faw the church and monaſtery 
of the Auguſtinians ; the firſt has thirteen 
little altars; the latter, very poor dormito- 
ries. Sunday 26th, I was at the mother- 
church of the city, where the biſhop offi- 
ciates with the clergy belonging to it, his 
reſidence being at Havana, tho? the cathe- 
dral is at Cuba, where the canons reſide. I 
ſpent ſome hours on Monday 27th, with the 
governor of the iſland, and ſeveral other 
gentlemen, that delighted to hear me diſ- 


courſe of my travels, and ſee the curioſities 
I had, among whom was D. Charles Foto- 
mayor, knight of the order of Calatrava, 
and Oydore, or judge, of Santa Fe, to whom 
an incredible accident happen'd. 


This gentleman went, by order of his A very je 
court, to receive informations againſt the markable 
governor of Carthagena, for having deli- Pallage 


ver*d up that place to the French, and car- 
ried along with him the governor of Santa 
Marta to put into his place. He going 
alone into Carthagena, becauſe the gover- 
nor of Santa Marta, who was more crafty, 
remain'd without to ſee what the event 
would be, began to proceed with more ri- 
gour than was convenient, without ſhewing 
his commiſſion ; whereat the governor of 
the place being highly offended, as thinking 
he had defended it as became a good ſoldier 
and man of honour, that is, as long as 
*twas practicable ; he in the night ſecured 
the Oydore, notwithſtanding he laid hand on 
his ſword, and call'd for aid and aſſiſtance: 
thus the judge, inſtead of impriſoning, was 
impriſoned, and his commiſſion taken from 
him, inſtead of removing the other from his 
poſt. That ſame night, after he had been 
twenty-four hours executing his commiſſion, 
he was put aboard a little boat, without 
any other proviſion but biſcuit and ſome 
fruit, not being allow'd to take his own 
equipage. Thus the governor of Cartha- 
gena ſent him to the governor of Havana, 
to be kept as a diſturber of the peace, till 
the king were inform'd of the matter. The 
governor of Santa Marla, who was two 
leagues off, hearing what had happen'd, 
fled, to prevent being ſeiz*'d. The poor 
gentleman was much concern'd at this acci- 
dent; notwithſtanding the governor, inſtead 
of ſending him to the caſtle, kept him in 
his own houſe with very civil entertainment. 
This gave me an opportunity to acquaint 
him with my misfortunes, tho? J had never 
been impriſon'd, but undeſervedly perſecu- 
ted. 

Tueſday 28th, I heard maſs in the church 
of S. John de Dios, which is ſmall, and has 
nine altars; the monaſtery is alſo ſmall, 
and the hoſpital is for ſoldiers : its reve- 
nue is twelve thouſand pieces of eight. 

On Saturday the 1ſt of February, arriv'd 
the long-wiſh*d-for veſſel, with proviſions 
for the fleet, being ſeventeen hundred Qulin- 
tals, or an hundred weight of biſcuit, fix 
hundred load of meal, fiſh, and other ne- 
ceſſaries for the galeons, 

Tueſday 4th, I went to the ermitage of 
S. James, a church built by the biſhop, 
within the walls of the city, for his own 
particular devotion, well adorn'd, and with 
an apartment for him to retire to ſome- 


times. Medneſday 5th, I ſaw the caſtle of The for! 


the Point, which is very ſmall, and has four 
| baſtions. 
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baſtions. Monday 1oth, going to viſit the 

caſtellan D. Antony de Roxas, J had the op- 

portunity of ſeeing the caſtle they call he 

Fort. Its compaſs is ſmall, but it has four 

good baſtions, and a platform towards the 
rt, well furniſh'd with braſs cannon. 

Sunday 16th, the admiral made procla- 
mation by ſound of trumpet, that the fleet 
ſhould fail on the 11th of the next month; 
and, that all perſons muſt be aboard on the 
8th. Tueſday 18th, by his order *twas pro- 
hibited, upon pain of death, for any boat 
to go out of the harbour, for fear the ene- 
my ſhould have notice that the galeons were 
ready to fail ; notwithſtanding, the depu- 
ties of rhe company of Seville, not liking the 
admiral, uſed all means to obſtruct his ſail- 
ing. News had been brought before from 
Famaica of the concluſion of the peace with 
France, and a veſſel from the Canary iſlands 
brought the confirmation of it. 

There are two particular ſorts of fruit at 
Havaua, which do not grow elſewhere : 
one is like a heart, call'd Guanavana, green 
without, and has ſome thorny prickles ; 
within, made up of white morſels of an un- 
pleaſant taſte, between ſweet and ſour, with 
ſome ſtones : the tree is as big as that which 
bears the Anonas. The other ſort, call'd 
Camito, is exactly like an orange on the 
outſide, and within has a white and red 
pulp of a ſweet taſte. The tree 1s as tall 
as a pear- tree; the leaf on the one ſide is 

n, and on the other of a cinnamon co- 
lour. Of European fruit there grow quin- 
ces, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, and 
other ſorts. 

The mountains are full of wild boars, 
cows, horſes, and mules. Of birds there 
are abundance, eſpecially parrots, and par- 
tridges bigger than qual, with blue heads; 
and, as for thoſe that are fit for the cage, 
there's great plenty of thoſe they call Cham- 
bergos. 

Friday 21ſt, there arriv'd a bark from 
Matacumbe, a {mall iſland on the coaſt of 
Florida, with five Franciſcans, who in No- 
vember before had been ſent for by the 
Cacique Charles, as miſſioners, and were 
ſince expel'd naked, for offering, out of an 
ill- timed zeal, to make a proceſſion in the 
night before the temple of the Indian idola- 
ters; who fled at erk, but then came again 
arm'd, and abuſed the friers, driving them 
out of their country, ſo that they were for- 
ced to go away half naked to Matacumbe, 
4 territory of chriſtian Indians. 


Saturday 2 2d, the captain of the Maegſtran- 
zas, that is, of the ſeveral trades belonging 
to the building of ſhips, repreſented to the 
admiral, that the ſhips being higher built 
than men of war, twould be ſending of 
them to be loſt, if they went out under- 
loaded, as the deputies intended to do. 
Hereupon, on Sunday 23d, there was a 
council held of all the ſea-officers, where 
they concluded that the hold muſt be well 
ſtow'd, that the veſſels might lie lower in 
the water; a determination of judges who 
ſpoke for their own intereſt, but that could 
not be approv'd of by the council of the 
Indies, which had order'd, that the galeons 
ſhould not be loaded with merchandiſe. 
The admiral therefore, having on Monday 
24th acquainted the captains of the galeons 
and the deputies of the merchants, that it 
was convenient for the king's ſervice ( or 
rather for their own) that the galeons ſhould 
be more loaded, it began to be very dili- 
gently put in execution on Tueſday 25th, 
the time appointed for failing drawing 
near, 
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Monday 3d of March, I ſaw the caſtle Calile de? 
del Morro, built upon a rock, on the left Morro. 


of the mouth of the harbour, which it de- 
fends with a platform of eleven pieces of 
cannon, calPd the Apoſtles, which lie level 
with the water: there are in all about fifry- 
five guns in the caſtle. The ditch about 
it 1s cut out of the rock, and filPd by the 
ſea. Abundance of the birds they call Car- 


dinals being brought over from Florida, 1 


ſaw the people belonging to the galeon give 
ten pieces of eight apiece for ſome of *em, 


and fix for the worſt. Upon computation, . 


they ſaid, there had been eighteen thouſand 
pieces of eight laid out upon thoſe fooliſh 
birds, notwithſtanding the deplorable loſs 


of Carthagena, and the expenſive delay of 


keeping the fleet three years in America. 
Saturday 8th, proclamation was made, for- 
bidding any that belong'd to the fleet to 
ſtay in Havana upon pain of death; and 
in the evening a cannon was fired, to warn 
all aboard. 

D. Ferdinand Chacon having generouſly 
given me my paſlage gratis aboard his ga- 
leon, he ſent on Sunday gth for my equi- 
page. Monday 1oth, ſeveral grummets, 
who had receiv'd their pay, ran away. 
Tueſday 11th, I took leave of my friends, 
and provided ſweetmeats for my voyage. 
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The authors voyage from Havana to Cadiz. 


H E fleet being under fail, I went 
aboard on Wedneſday 12th, in the 
afternoon. Thurſday 13th, the warn- 
ing · piece being fired, all the galeons weigh'd 
anchor again, and the admiral, by ſun- 
riſing, made way out of the harbour. She 
touch'd upon ſome flat, and it coſt time 
to get her off. Being out of the harbour, 
ſhe ſaluted the caſtle del Morro with ſeven 
guns; the merchant-ſhips follow'd, and 
then our galeon, which ſaluted that they 
call the Fort with ſeven guns, and was an- 
ſwer'd with ſix; and then the caſtle del 
Morro with fix, and was anſwer'd with the 
ſame number. We coaſted along all day, 
to give the vice-admiral and the ſhip call'd 
Garai time to come up with us. At night 
it blew a ſtorm, which oblig'd us to lie up- 
on a tack. 

Friday 14th, we were twenty leagues 
from Havana, but the two aforemention'd 
galeons not appearing, we ſtood back 
again; and, meeting the Garai, underſtood 
ſhe came out with the vice-admiral, but 
had parted in the ſtorm, which made us 
ſtand our courſe again. A woman being 
found aboard in man's clothes, and there 
being no poſſibility of ſetting her aſhore, 
ſhe was left among the other women. 

Saturday 15th, the wind E. we ſteer'd 
N. N. E. the lat. 23 deg. 40 min. Sun- 
day 16th, the wind N. W. we ſteer'd N. 
E. and then N. N. E. lat. 25 deg. which 
is the latitude of the point call'd Cabeza de 
los Martyros, and entrance of the chanel of 
Bahama, form'd by the aforeſaid point and 
los Cayos, or little Iſlands, In this place 
the galeons the year before were in ſuch a 
terrible ſtorm, tho? it was in September, that 
they had all like to have been loſt, ſome 
of 'em return'd to Havana unmaſted, and 
others had much ado to clear the water 
with ſeveral pumps. About evening we 
diſcover'd the ſmall iſlands de los Caimanos. 
The wind came to F. which made us ſteer 
N. N. E. and then N. Monday 17th, the 
wind S. E. we ſteer'd the ſame courſe, the 
lat. 26 deg. 30 min. 

At night it blew hard, and fiercer on 
Titeſaay 18th, at N. N. E. lat. 27 degr. 
40 min. The night was as uneaſy as the 
laſt. The wind being N. E. on Wedneſday 
19th, we ſteer'd N. N. W. and coming 
about at noon to E. N. E. we alter'd our 
courſe to N. The lat. was found to be 
28 degrees; wherefore the admiral gave 
notice by firing a gun, that we were out of 
the chanel. This chanel, being eighty leagues 


in length, and between eighteen and twen- 
ty in breadth, 1s very dangerous, by rea- 
{on of the violence of the current, and the 
great number of iſlands about it, which is 
the cauſe that many ſhips have been loſt, 
believing they were out of it. When the 
wind is fair, they run thro? it in little above 
twenty-four hours ; but *tis abſolutely im- 
poſſible for ſhips bound for the Indies, by 
reaſon of the force of the current. 

Being come into the gulph de las Zeguas, 
or of Mares, we ſteer'd N. and by E. 
Before ſun-ſet, a ſhip made a ſign that they 
ſaw land, which made all found, and they 
found firſt twenty- five, and then thirty fa- 
thom. Thurſday 2oth, the wind S. E. we 
ſteer'd N. E. the weather being bad be- 
cauſe of the Equinox. Friday 21ſt, we 
ſteer d E. and by N. the wind blowing 
hard at S. which parted our ſhips, ſo that 
on Saturday 22d, of twelve that we were at 
the firſt, only ſeven were to be ſeen ; the 
lat. 28 deg.] 30 min. becauſe we had made 
but little way. Sunday 2 3d, the wind blew 
hard at N. which made us run E. and by S. 
We were inform*d by one of the ſeven vel- 
ſels, that the admiral, with the reſt of the 
ſhips, after the ſtorm, had ſteer'd N. E. 
whereupon our galeon commanded as ad- 
mural ; lat. 29 degr. 45 min. The wind 
being contrary, made us lie by all night, 
and before noon on Monday 24th, to run 
E. N. E. the wind at S. E. Tueſday 25th, 
held on the ſame courſe. 

Wedneſday 26th, the wind came to S. W. 
yet we held the ſame courſe, to get more 
to northward ; the lat. 31 deg. 20 min. At 
night we made good way ; but Thurſday 
27th, before noon, we were quite be- 
calm'd. . 

Having loſt ſight of two merchants ſhips, 
our captain, D. Ferdinand Chacon, call'd the 
other captains aboard him, and order*d em 
to follow his flag ſet up on the mizen, the 
admiral] and vice-admiral being gone from 
us, becauſe ſome danger was fear*d on the 
coaſt of Portugal, and appointed the beſt 
of the merchants to command as vice- admi- 
ral, ſince ours acted as admiral, and this 
notwithſtanding all ſhips at Havana have 
their inſtructions how to fail in caſe they 
ſhould be parted. The lat. 31 deg. 30 min. 
Saturday 29th, we ſail'd E. N. E. the wind 
S8. S. E. Sunday 3oth, ſteer'd E. and by N. 
and then E. N. E. the wind at S. the lat. 
33 degr. pas 

Being near the Bermudas, which lie in 
32 deg. 30 min. and four hundred and ſixty 


leagues 
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leagues from Havana, the ſoldiers and gun- 
ners began to be exercis'd, for fear of meet- 
ing any enemy. The iſland Bermuda be- 
longs to the Engliſh, is ſaid to be very low, 
ten leagues in length, and fruitful : we left 
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morning we ran E. with the wind at S. Gru 
but in the afternoon lay by, by reaſon of 11, 

thr contrary wind; as we did on Tyur/day 1693, 
17th. Friday 18th, ſteer'd E. the wind yy 


it to the ſouthward. Monday 3 iſt, ſteer'd 
E. and by N. the wind S. W. the lat. 33 
deg. 40 min. 

Tueſday the iſt of April, we held the 
ſame courſe ; the lat. 34 degr. 13 mines. 
Wedneſday 2d, the wind at N. and the vice- 
admiral's maſt failing, we lay by for him 
to repair it. The cold was very ſharp, 
which made ſome gentlemen, who were 
clad in ſilk, and had no cloaks, fare but 
hardly. The lat. being found to be 34 deg. 
32 min. we ſteer'd E. and at night, the 
wind failing us, S. 

Thurſday 3d, the wind being E. S. E. we 
ſteer*d N. E. and by E. and then E. N. E. 
Friday 4th, we made good way with the 
ſame wind, and found the lat. 34 deg. 40 
min. At night the wind blew hard, and 
the ſea beating in at the port-holes, abun- 
dance of goods were wet. Sunday 6th, the 
wind at N. W. and then at N. we ſteer'd 
E. N. E. the lat. 35 deg. 40 min. At night 
our galeon gave notice to the reſt, that he 
alter*d his courſe, by reaſon of the contrary 
wind; but it blowing freſh on Monday 7th, 
at S. we ſteer'd the fame courſe as before; 
as we did Tueſday 8th. Wedneſday gth, the 
wind continuing, we ſail'd E. and by N. 
the lat. 37 deg. 10 min. 

Thurſday 10th, we having notice by a 
gun fir'd, that a fail was ſeen, our galeon 
made towards her, and found her Dutch, 
bound home from Curazau. The latitude 
37 deg. 30 min. we ſteer*d the ſame courſe 
with the wind at S. W. Ar night we made 
much way, and the ſame on Friday 11th, 
the wind being fair. Saturday 12th, before 
day, the wind blew hard at ſouth, then 
came to N. W. and was a great ſtorm at 
night. 

Sunday 13th, the merchants endeavour'd 
to perſuade captain Cuacon that he might 
ſafely deviate from the king's orders, which 
were, to run up to 42 degr. of lat. ſince 
there was a peace with France, and there- 
fore the reaſon why that courſe was appoin- 
ted, had ceas'd ; and the rather, becauſe 
the merchant-ſhips being diſabled, could 
not follow the galeon in that latitude, where 
the ſtorms are more violent. All the pi- 
lots and captains being conſulted upon the 
matter, *twas agreed in favour of the mer- 
chants, not to exceed 40 degrees of latitude 
about the iſlands Cuervo and Flores. Our 
latitude then was 39 deg. 10 min. Monday 
14th, the lat. 39 deg. 11 min. we were all 
day becalm'd, as alſo on Tueſday 1 5th, till 
afternoon, when the wind came up at S. S. E. 
and we ſteer d E. Wedneſday 16th, in the 
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S. the lat. 39 deg. 30 min. Saturday 19th, 
held the ſame courſe, with the wind at 
S. S. E. Sunday 20th, kept upon the fame 
line, with little wind, the lat. 39 deg. 40 


min. Monday 21ſt, ran E. and by N. the 
wind S. the lat. 40 deg. 5 min. Tueſday 
22d, the ſame wind and courſe. We firſt 


heard a gun, and then ſaw the auntient ſet 
up at the ſtern of a ſhip that had made 
ahead to diſcover land, which caus'd great 
Joy : yet we could not make near to land, 
by reaſon of the calm; nor on Tueſday 2 3d; 
becauſe the wind was contrary ; wherefore 
we lay by, in ſight of the iſlands of Cuerva 
and Flores, tour hundred and eighty leagucs 
diſtant trom the Bermudas : that of Cuerva 
is not inhabited, but ſerves to graze the 
cattle of the Poriugueſe, who live in the 
iſland of Flores, which is no bigger, but 
more fruitful. We being to pals thro' a 
chanel three leagues in breadth, made by 
the rwo iſlands, could not advance a ſtep all 
Thurſday, Friday, and Saturday, the 24th, 
15th, and 26th. This laſt day, before 
noon, we diſcover'd a fail, which prov'd 
to be an Engliſb pink, bound for Zamaica, 
and confirm'd the news of the peace. All 
the reſt of the day, and Sunday 27th, we 
lay ſtill in the lat. of 41 deg. At night we 
ſteer*d ſouth, and fo. on Monday 28th, till 
we came to 40 deg. 5 min. lat. Then we 
lay ſtill without ſtirring Tueſday 29th, and 
Wedneſday 3oth. 

Thurſday the 1ſt of May, the wind blow- 
ing very hard, we lower'd our main-top- . 
maſt. Friday the 2d, upon obſervation, 
we found we were driving back againſt our 
wills, towards the [ndies, by reaſon of the 
contrary wind, caus'd, as the pilots would 
have it, by the laſt quarter of the moon. 
The ſame wind blowing harder on Satur- 
day the 3d, and not being able to lie by, 
we let it drive us to the S. W. What was 
a violent wind before, grew up into a 
dreadful ſtorm, ſo that the waves broke 
over the galeon ; and we being in danger 
of periſhing, there were nothing but prayers, 
ſighs, and weeping, but it ſoon paſs'd over. 
Sunday 4th, tho? the wind was abated, iti} 
it blew hard againſt us, which made us ſteer 
ſouth, having upon obſervation found the 
lat. 40 deg. 5 min. All the ſhips were 
{catter'd in the ſtorm, and therefore we lay 
by for them, and to keep our latitude. The 
rain at night laid the E. S. E. wind, which 
had plagued us for fifteen days ; yet tho” 
the wind blew fair at S. W. we did not ſail 
till Monday 5th, becauſe of the ſhips that 
were ſtray'd. Having diſcover'd five of 
'em, we hoiſted the rop-ſail, and ſteer'd E. 
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that the veſſel call'd he Nazarene was 
caſt away. They told us, that being near 
to ſink, becauſe Gor pumps could not keep 
her above water, ſhe call'd for help, and 
two other ſhips coming up to her, ſav'd the 
men and money, and then fired her. Go p 
be prais'd, I went not aboard her, as I had 
deſign'd. 

We ſteer'd E. with the wind at S. W. 
on Tueſday 6th, but that failing us at night, 
and coming to S. on Wedneſday, we ran E. 
and by N. A great ſhower of rain in the 
night quite laid the wind. Thurſday 8th, 
we again diſcover*d the iſlands of Cuervo 
and Flores, from which we had been drove 
an hundred leagues, and holding on our 
courſe S. E. and then E. found our ſelves 
in the ſelt-ſame place where we had been 
fifteen days before. Being now ſo near Eu- 
rope, I began to find my ſelf better of the 
flux that had troubled me five years, caus'd 
by the mighty heat I had endur'd. The 
lat. upon obſervation, was found to be 
40 degr. 9 min. We were becalm'd all 
midnight; but Friday gth, we made way 
with the wind at N. and again at E. S. E. 
At night, for fear of land, we ſteer'd N. 
and by E. being in the lat. 39 deg. 30 min. 
Saturday 10th, ſteer'd S. S. E. the wind be- 
ing E. About noon we diſcover'd the 
iſland of Fayal, which, they ſay, is very 
fruitful ; the lat. 39 degr. 15 min. We 
coaſted along the ſouth fide of the iſland, 
becauſe we could not on the north fide, the 
wind being contrary. After midnight we 
lay by, for fear of being aground. Sunday 
11th, making much way towards E. S. E. 
with the wind at N. E. we paſs'd by the 
iſland Pico, belonging to the king of Por- 
tugal, well inhabited, and fruitful in wheat 
and ſeveral forts of European fruit. We 
were becalm'd at night. Monday 12th, 
the wind coming up at N. we ſteer'd E. 
and by S. and afterwards E. S. E. Tue/- 
day 13th, ſail'd E. and then E. S. E. the 
wind coming to N. E. the lat. 37 deg. 20 
min. Wedneſday 14th, ſteer'd E. S. E. and 
E. finding the lat. to be 36 deg. 56 min. 
Thurſday 15th, we made little way upon 
the fame point, the wind being northerly, 
and lay by at night, becauſe the wind was 
contrary. Friday 16th, at break of day, 
we ſaw two Engliſh men of war among us, 
bound againſt the Sallee pirates. We lay 
by, the lat. 35 deg, 30 min. Saturday 
17th, we ſteer'd N. E. the wind being 
E. S. E. and found the lat. 35 deg. 36 min. 
We made but little way; and Sunday 18 th, 
the wind quite fell, which gave opportuni- 
ty for a proceſſion to be made aboard, and 
preſently after it the wind blew fair at 8. 
which carried us E. N. E. Monday 19th, 
the wind S. W. we ſteer'd E. N. E. to re- 


cover the loſt latitude; and, becauſe we 
made good way, the captain recall'd the 
order he had given of ſhortening the mens 
allowance of biſcuit to fix ounces a day ; 
the lat. 96 deg. About midnight the mai 
at the helm cry'd out, that the rudder 
touch*d ground, which put all into a great 
fright ; ſome ſaid we were upon the flats, 
bur the pilots deny'd it, ſaying, the flats 
were fifty- two leagues beyond the iſland of 
St. Mary. Others ſaid, it had been an 
earthquake; others, that we had palſs'd 
over a whale as ſhe lay aſleep ; but hearing 
that the ſame had happen'd to the other 
ſhips, it confirm'd the opinion of the earth-. 
quake. 

Tueſday 20th, it rain'd, and then the 
wind came to N. W. and we ſteer'd E. N. 
E. At night it blew a ſtorm, which made 
us lie under a fore-ſail, and it laſted till 
Wedneſday 21ft, After that, we were be- 
calm'd, and then drove forward by a ſtrong 
S. W. gale. At night it blew S. S. E. and 
we ſteer'd E. and by N. Thur/day 2 2d, we 
ſteer'd E. N. E. the lat. 37 degr. 2 min. 
Friday 23d, we lay athwart the wind with- 
out any cloth abroad, becauſe the wind was 
contrary. The pilots diſputed about the 
diſtance from land, and the moſt favoura- 
ble opinion was, that we were fifty leagues 
from cape St. Vincent. We exe b in 
the ſame poſture till Saturday 24th, at noon, 
the lat. 37 deg. 40 min. afterwards we ſteer*d 
S. and by E. rather than lie always in the 
ſame place. Sunday 25th, the order began 
to be put in execution, to give every man 
ſix ounces of biſcuit a day, with a ſmall 
meaſure of water, which rather encreas'd 
than quench'd thirſt. At night it pleaſed 
Gop to ſhew his mercy on us, ſending a 
N. E. wind, which allow'd us to ſteer E. S. 
E. and Monday 26th, in the morning, we 
could lie E. and by S. the lat. 37 deg. 15 
min. The ſame courſe was held at night, 
and Tueſelay 27th till noon ; when finding 
the lat. 36 degr. 50 min. we fleer'd E. the 
pilot reckoning we were forty leagues from 
cape St. Vincent, and his mate but thirty. 

That night, and all Fedneſday 28th, we 
ſail'd E. and by N. the wind at N. N. W. 
a ſmall veſſel keeping ahead and ſounding 
all the way; the lat. 36 degr. 40 min. 
Two hours before ſun-ſet we diſcover'd a 
ſmall ſhip, which told us ſhe was French, 
bound from Breſt to the iſland Madera. 
Soon after, we ſaw four veſſels more ſtand- 
ing the ſame courſe we did, whereupon our 
captain cauſed the guns ( being abour fifty 
braſs pieces) to be made ready, and the 
deck to be clear'd of all cabins and other 
encumbrance. There was much confuſion 
in ſtowing ſo many cheſts and bundles as 
lay about; then he furniſh'd all perſons 
with arms and ammunition, and aſſign'd 

every 
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every man his poſt: at night he kept lights 
between decks, and all his crew in a readi- 
neſs, having heard five guns fired one after 
another, which gave notice that the four 
ſhips were cloſe aſtern of us. All things 
being in order, we expected the five ſhips 
under our convoy, and then held on our 
courſe. 

Thurſday 29th, we ſail'd E. and by N. 
and then E. N. E. the wind at N. W. 
We underſtood thoſe ſhips were friends, 
bound from the north for Cadiz. No ob- 
ſervation was taken. Before night we ſaw 
three ſhips, which again put our galeon in- 
to an alarm; but Friday zoth, being come 
nearer, we found one of em was our admi- 
ral, and the other two the galeons of Ovilla 
and Garay, parted from us in the ſtorm 
above rwo months before. The merchant- 
ſhips ſaluted them with five guns, were an- 
ſwer' d with three, and return'd the like num- 
ber; then the admiral gave one, and the 
merchants did the fame. We were inform'd 
that the admiral, coming out of the chanel 
of Bahama, ſprung, her fore-maſt and main- 
top-maſt, and had her ſprit- ſail carried into 
the ſea, by the violence of the wind, and 
therefore had lain by eight days to refit, 
being almoſt ready to return unto the Ju- 
dies. We ſteer'd E. the wind at W. the 
lat. 36 deg. 35 min. Saturday 3oth, ſail'd 
E. and then E. and by N. the wind N. 
Finding the lat. upon obſervation 36 degr. 
11 min. and perceiving the current had caſt 
us off from 36 deg. 3o min. the lat. of Ca- 
dix, we ſteer d at night E. N. E. 

Sunday the iſt of June, when, according 
to the pilot's account, we thought our ſelves 
near land, we ſaw nothing of it: we found 
the lat. 36 deg. 14 min. and ſoon after a ſhip 
fired a gun, to give notice they. ſaw land, 
which was very joyful news to us. We 
perceiv*d the current ſet S. E. ſince we had 
got but three minutes to northward. Mon- 
day 2d, we could not approach the land by 
reaſon of the contrary wind, which was E. 
and therefore we ſteer'd N. We made lit- 
tle way that night, and Tue/day 3d were 
becalm'd, but before noon the wind came 
up at S. and ſet us forward for the ſhore. 
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The beſt was, that in three days nine pi- Gems. 


lots could not decide what land it was, or 


I. I. 


how far from Cadiz, tho? it was their native 1698. 
ſoil. Then we diſcover'd a fail, which be- * 


ing call'd in by a ſlat from the admiral, 
put up French colours, and anſwer'd with a 
gun: then the Frenchman ſaluted with ſe- 
ven, and the admiral anſwer'd with five. 
The French captain preſented the admiral 
with ſome refreſhment, ſaying, he came out 
of Cadiz the day before on purpoſe to meet 
him, becauſe he was hourly expected in the 
city. He added, he had that morning 
ſpoke with the captain of a Turki/b ſhip of 
fifty guns, of whom he underſtood there 
were two more at cape St. Vincent. The 
French ſhip bore us company (having 
thirty-ſix guns) we ſteering E. and by N. 
and then E. N. E. Two meſſengers were 
ſent betore in the tender, with two pacquets, 
one for the king, the other for the India 
houſe. We held on our courſe towards 
land E. N. E. and after midnight began to 
ſound, as is uſual, to find out on what part 
of the coaſt of Cadiz we were. Wedneſday 
Ach, ſteer'd firſt E. N. E. and then S. E. 
to get into the bay of Cadiz. We left the 
land of Rola, belonging to the Duke of 
Arcos, on the left, and abundance of ſhi 

that lay at anchor in the bay. Art laſt, 
Gop be prais'd, we came to an anchor 
near the Putales, having faiPd four hun- 
dred and ſixty leagues from Bermudas, and 
thirteen hundred from Havana, in eighty- 
four days. All Cadiz rejoiced, forgetting 
the loſs of ſeveral millions by the facking 
of Carthagena ;, not only the houſes, but 
the ſteeples being adorn'd with colours ſet 
up; and all the ſhore cover'd with a mul- 
titude of people come down to ſee us, the 
Bells throughout all the city ringing, to 
eccho the people's joy. Before the anchors 
were dropp'd, I went aſhore in a boar, 
leaving all my equipage behind, know- 
ing it could not be carried off till the In- 
dullo was ſettled, which is a compoſition 
for the king's duties. I took a room in 


an inn, to recover my felt after my paſt 
ſufferings. 


R. 


The deſcription of the iſland and city of Cadiz, and an account of what 
the author ſaw during his abode there, 


HE iſland of Cadiz was firlt call'd 

Fund's iſland, on account of a temple 
there dedicated to her; after that, it had 
the name of Gadir, and Gades, and laſtly 
corruptly came to be calld Cadiz. The 
City is ſeated to the northward of the ſtreight 
of Gibraltar, in 36 degr. 30 min. latitude. 


The port may be ſaid to be one of the moſt 
frequented in Europe, it being a place where 
ſhips touch going to, or returning from, the 
Levant, from the coaſt of Africk, the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, and thoſe of the ſtreights 
bound into the ocean. The city is in an 
iſland ; for on the eaſt fide, that is towards 
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GemerL- the continent, it has a chanel that joins the 
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Forts, 


The bay, 


waters of the bay with thoſe of the main 
ocean, over which is a moſt beautiful bridge; 
its ſhape is irregular, the length eaſt and 
weſt, and the breadth north and ſouth; yet 
not above half a league in compaſs, and 
that not at all enclos'd with a wall. Tho' 
ſmall, 'tis vaſtly rich, and the buildings, 
as well publick as private, not inferior to 
many in Europe, but the ſtreets are ill- 
ſhap'd and crooked. The iſland, tho* but 
three miles in length, is very plentiful, and 
ſupply'd with all forts of fleſh, fiſh, and 
fruit, and moſt delicious bread, all brought 
from the neighbouring villages, but at a 
dear rate, ſo that a man can't live under a 
piece of eight a day. 

On the eaſt ſide of it is a ſmall caſtle, 
call'd St. Catherine; and two forts, calPd 
los Puntales, upon the bay; one of 'em on 
the iſland Mata Gorda, Cother near Puerto 
Real, or Port Royal, both of *em encom- 
paſs'd with water. The bay is about eight 
leagues in compaſs, and deep enough every 
where; but the dwellings all about, and 
the great number of ſhips, that look like a 
wood, make 1t very delightful to behold. 

D. Francis Gutierrez de los Rios y Cordova, 
count of Fernan Nunnez, entertain'd me no- 
bly on Monday 9th, to hear me give an ac- 
count of my travels, and engag'd me to 
make uſe of his table during my ſtay. Be- 
ing there at dinner on Tueſday roth, news 
was brought us of the arrival of the tender 
belonging to the galeons, with the news 
that the vice-admiral was caſt away five 
leagues from Havana, thro? the fault of the 
pilot, who was fled, who lay by on the 
coaſt for the boat that was behind, and un- 
adviſedly fell into four or five fathom wa- 
ter. This account turn'd all the joy of the 
people of Cadiz into mourning, they having 
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twelve millions aboard : there was hopes 
of recovering the plate, being in ſuch ſhoal 
water, but the goods were all ſpoil'd. I 
had uſed all endeavours to come aboard 
that ſhip, but it pleas'd Go p, for my 
good, I did not prevail. Wedneſday 18th, pi 8. 
the count carried me in his boat to Port May. 
St. Mary, two leagues from Cadiz. This 
place, and the country about it, belongs 
to the duke of Medina-celi; tis much lat- 
ger than Cadiz, the ſtreets handſomer, as 
are alſo the great houſes. Lying weſt of 
the bay of Cadiz, upon an inlet of the ſea 
that runs two leagues up the country, to the 
monaſtery of Carthuſtans, call'd Cartuja de 
eres, *tis inhabited by very rich mer- 
chants. Friday 2oth, the count carried 
me aboard Monſieur Coetlogon, who com- 
manded ten French men of war, and re- 
ceiv*d us very honourably, treating the com- 
pany with coffee and tea, which the Spa- 
niards did not like. Thence we went out 
as far as the Puntales, to ſee a veſſel come 
from the Weſt-Indies, which, to my great 
ſatisfaction, as having ſome concern aboard, 
we found to be that calPd Eſpannoleta, 
commanded by John de la Vaca, which was 
thought to be loſt, and worth halt a mil- 
lion. There we were inform'd, that ano- 
ther ſmall veſſel, call'd the Sevillano, was 
put into St. Lucar, they having been both 
thirty-one days at Fayal, by reaſon of the 
contrary winds. 

D. Thomas Eminente, having ſeen the ra- 
rities I brought, preſented me with a mine- 
ral ſtone, in which was a large emeraud, 
that I might add it to the reft of my curio- 
ſities; a generoſity unuſual in theſe days, 
for which I own my ſelf extremely oblig'd. 
The following days I ſpent in taking leave 
of my friends, being to depart ſoon, as will 
appear 1n the next book. 
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An account of what is moſt remarkable in the city of Seville, and the au- 
thor's journey to Madrid. 


N Wedneſday the 2d of July, I 
ſet out for Port St. Mary, and 
took up my lodging at the 
Flemmings inn, who gave good 
entertainment for nine rials a 


hear him talk of his quality. He drew 
out a greaſy parchment which he ſaid was 
a grant from king Philip the fourth, and 
had coſt him four piſtoles. But a Dutch 
captain of a ſhip made him mad, ridicu- 
ling him, and faying, the arms on the 
parchment were none of his; and that, as 
he had bought it for ſome ſharper, ſo he 
cry*d it up to ſell it him for a piece of eight. 

Having hir'd a calaſh upon Thurſday 3d, 
for twelve rials, I went in it through a well 
cultivated country three leagues to St. Lucar 
de Barrameda, a town bigger than Cadiz, 
ſeated on the left hand bank of the river 
Guadalquivir, which makes it abound in all 
things, and belonging to the duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia, Here I took boat, before 
tun-ſet, and having run up about ſix leagues 
with wind and tide, till about midnight, 
the watermen caſt anchor, and we lay there 
the remaining part of the night. Friday 
4th, the ride ſerving three hours after ſun- 
riſing, we went on again. This river, 
though winding, is ſmooth, and about one 
hundred paces over. At night we came 
o a village call'd {a Puebla; and thence 


to Corea belonging to the king, not far 


from the other, both of them on the right 
tide of the river, and twelve leagues from 
St. Lucar. Two leagues farther we came 
to Gelves, a village belonging to the duke 
of Veraguas, where we anchor*d, becauſe 
the tide was ebb, and againſt us. About 


two in the morning we adyanced again 
Vol. IV. | 
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with the flood; ſo that an hour before day Gr. 


we anchor'd at the Golden Tower, where I 
was forced to give the officers ſomething 
that they might not ſearch my trunks. 
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Saturday 5th, we got into Seville, through The 4:;. 
the gate of the arſenals where I gave the ed. 


_ officers half a piece of eight to paſs my 


goods. Andrew Caſtagnola, a Genoeſe, 
courteouſly receiv'd me in his houſe, and 
after dinner we went in a coach and four 
horſes to take the air in the Aamada. Here 
are long rows of trees, and in the midſt of 
them a fountain, which ſerves to water the 
place every night, and to fill the trenches 
about it. At the entrance into this place 
there are two high, and ancient pillars, 
with two ſtatues on them much impair'd 
with age, one of which they ſay repreſents 
Hercules, and the other Julius Ceſar ; it is 
not known whether they were erected by the 
Romans, and I doubt of it much, becauſe 
of the words Plus ultra carv'd on them; 
unleſs perhaps they were not cut when the 
pillars were erected. 

Seville is ſeated in a plain, in the latitude 
of 57 degrees, and 20 minutes. It is al- 
moſt round, and not much leſs than two 
leagues in compaſs; ſo populous that it con- 
tains about forty-two monaſteries of religious 
men, and thirty-ſix nunneries, and twelve 
hoſpitals, beſides the pariſh churches ; and 
all thoſe good ſtructures, as are the palaces 
and the houſes of the citizens. But the 
ſtreets are not pav'd, narrow, crooked, 
and much like thoſe of the Mooriſh towns, 
which makes them very inconvenient in 
ſummer for duſt, and in winter for dirt, be- 
ſides their being ſo intricate. that a ſtranger 
eaſily loſes himſelf. There are fourteen 


gates in its low walls ; the moſt remarka- 
6 Z ble 
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of St. Beradrd, St. Benedict, St. Roch, Tab- 


Alcazar, 
or palace. 
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ble of which is that of Xeres, at which king 
Ferdinand made his entry, when he took 


lada, la Eugute del Arcobibiſpo, and others. 
On ore ſtde of the river is another lit! 
tle city, tatt*'d Triana, join'd to Seville by 
a wooden bridge. There is nothing in it 
remarkable, but a monaſtery of Caribuſi- 
ans, and the palace and priſons of the in- 
quiſition. Seville is nothing inferior to Ma- 
drid for bigneſs, or number of inhabitants. 
The men are handſomer than the women, 
but very proud. | 
Sunday 6th, about evening we went t 

ſee the Alcazar, or palace of the Moorih 
kings. About the firſt court, which is 
large, are the dwellings that ſerv'd for the 
family; whence paſſing through a portico 
ſupported by thirty two ſmall marble pil- 
lars, where they fay was the king's table, 
they go to the Baths. Then we came into 
the ſecond court, about which there are no- 
ble apartments, in the lower floor, which 
now ſerve for an archive; and thoſe above 
for the governor of the city's habitation ; 
they all look majeſtick, notwithſtanding 
the carv'd work, and gilding appears to 
be made by a barbarous hand. In the void 
place about the Baths there are four ſquares 
of orange-trees, made as they ſay for the 
diverſion of queen Mary de Padilla, wite 
to king Peter, ſurnam'd the Cruel, who of- 
ten us'd to reſort thither. Oppoſite to *em 
is the great gate that led to the apartments. 
Firſt there is a long room or gallery, 
which leads into ſuch another, and that to 
4 good handſome chamber, out of which 
they go down to the lower apartments, 
Here is a fine court, in the nature of a 
cloiſter, with fifty two marble pillars, and 
about it ſeven ſtate rooms after the Moori/þ 
faſhion, curiouſly adorn'd with carv*d work ; 
what deſerves to be particularly obſerv*d, is 
a Cupula, and a ſtate-room, where perhaps 
the royal throne ſtood, The work ſhews 
it was begun by the Moors, and finiſh'd 
and improv*d by the Spaniards. In the 
ſecond gallery there is an iron gate which 
leads firſt into a ſquare, in which 1s a fiſh- 
pond or great baſon, with a ſtatue pouring 
out water at ſeveral parts; then there 1s a 
way on the right down two pair of ſtairs in- 
to two ſquares encompaſs'd with high and 
thick myrtle-trees. Here there are ſeveral 
ſtatues, clad in that ſame green, and repre- 
ſenting muſicians, with ſeveral ſorts * in- 
ſtruments in their hands; on the ground 
chere are abundance of little holes for wa- 
ter to guſh out to waſh people as they go 
by. Further on ſtill upon the ſame level, 
on the right hand there are two other ſquares 
of Þ artificially cut, Hence we 
pals*d into another wall'd place, in which 


there are eight ſquares with ſeveral plants, 
about them good hedge-rows of myrtle, and 


in the middle fine allies to walk. The 
are twd foitntains, one clo 15 % 


the wall cu- 
riouſly wrought, the other under an arch, 
with Lay bal, of beaſts. and men, one 
of them ſounding a trumpet. At the end 
of the alley, oppoſite to this arch I have 
ſpoke of, is a door leading, to a fountain in 
rock-work, which was going to ruin for 
want of looking after; about it there are 
thick ſquares of myrtle. Going through 
another door,oppoſite to it, is a little ſummer 
houſe cover'd with purcellane, but ill or- 


der'd, and by it another baſon, with a ſta- 


tue pouring out water. Here are ſeveral 
plats of roſes and other flowers. Adjoyning 
to this is another orange and lemmon gar- 
den; and another of greens parted by a 
high wall. In this place there are two rows 
of arches, one upon another, with iron gilt 
balconies. All hitherto deſcrib'd is enclos'd 
with high walls, with ſquare towers at con- 
venient diſtances, 


| Monday 7th, going about to view the Domini 
city, I ſaw the monaſtery of St. Paul of" 


the Dominicans, not yet finiſh'd ; the plain 
is large, has great pillars, which are to ſup- 
port the arches of dormitories for a hundred 
and fifty fathers. The church is large, and 
has three iſles. Thence we went to the 


Franciſcans, a monaſtery remarkable, not Fran 
for beauty, but for bigneſs, having ſeve- _ 4 4 


ral cloiſters, with a great number of cells 
for two hundred friers. The noviceſhip 
ſtands a-part in an angle of the orchard. 
The church is not very big, but has many 
chappels about it, which are like ſo many 
little churches, eſpecially thoſe of the Bi/- 
cainers and Portugueſe. On the ſide of the 
church 1s a round room, hung with crimſon 
velvet, where the twenty four Regidores, 
who govern'd the city meet with the A.- 
cades and Furados, who oppoſe them in ſuch 
things as are not convenient. The firſt of 
theſe ſit upon benches made faſt on high a- 
bout the room ; the others on benches co- 
ver'd with leather ſtanding on the floor ; 
there 15 ſuch another room above ſtairs for 


winter. The church of the Mercenarians, Mercenari 
whither we went next, tho* ſmall, is __ 
t 


beautiful; and the monaſtery ſpacious wi 
pleaſant cloiſters adorn'd with marble pil- 
lars. This was the firſt built in Seville, at- 
ter expelling the Moors in the year 1249. 


Thence I went to the Lonja, otherwiſe The 
call'd Caſa de Comerico de la India, which change. 


is the exchange; which is a large ſtructure 
arch'd and ſupported by pillars of hard 
ſtone. Here a prior and two conſuls ad- 
miniſter juſtice to merchants under a cano- 
py in a ſtately hall; and to aſſeſs, and re- 
ceive the 1ndultothe king demands upon the 
arrival of plate fleets; as alſo the duties Aa 

other 
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They ſtill ſhew the key the Mooriſb king Gemer- 
deliver'd to king Ferdinand upon the ſur- II. 
render of the city. Adjoyning to the ſa- 1699. 
ctifty is the room before the chapter, adorn- WWW 
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other expences. That year, notwithſtand- 
ing the loſs fuſtain'd at Caribagena, the 
merchants were oblig*d to pay three milli- 
ons and a half at Portabello, and the confuls 


endeavour'd to make them pay a greater 
ſum. 

Then we ſaw the archbiſhop's palace of 
an ordinary ſtructure. It has two courts, 
and large apartments, both above and be- 
low, fit for fo great an archbiſhop, whoſe 
revenue amounts to 120000 pieces of eight. 
The fineſt thing above ſtairs is the oratory 
and in the ſacriſty the rich veſtments, ad- 
orn'd with gold, and artificially laid up in 
mall drawers. 


Cathedral, The cathedral, which is neat the houſe, 


and the model of all the cathedrals in the 
Indies, may be call'd another St. Peter's at 
Rome, as well for its largeneſs, as becauſe 
the work about it is not yet finiſh'd after ſo 
many years, _ ſuch as requires ſome a- 

es. A ſquare of orange: trees, encompaſs- 
ed with half piliars with iron chains, leads 
to one of the five gates on the ſides of the 
church, beſides the three in the front, which 
is not yet finiſn'd. This church is about 
fifty paces in length within, and proportio- 
nably broad, having five iſles, and hand- 
ſome pillars. It has ſeventy five altars, but 
the great one is an incomparable ſtructure, 
being a ſemicircle, with a way to it from 
the choir, enclos'd with gilt iron baniſters. 
They told me the paſchal candle ſet up there 
on Holy Saturday, weighs ſix hundred twen- 
ty five pounds. The choir is adorn'd with 
excellent carving, and two good organs. 
In the chappel, where the body of the holy 
king Ferdinand lies, on the one fide is the 
tomb of king Alphonſo, who was choſen 
emperor, and on the other that of queen 
Beatrix, On the tomb of D. Ferdinand Co- 
{umbus, the ſon of Chriſtopher Columbus, the 
firſt diſcoverer of America, are theſe words. 


A Caſtilla, y a Leon. 
Neuvo Mundo dio Colon. 


That is, Columbus gave a new world to 
the crowns of Caſtille and Leon. The divine 
ſervice is here perform'd by ninety five chap- 
ter men, beſides inferior prieſts, ſervants 
and muſicians, to the number in all of two 
hundred and fifty, maintain*d according to 
their quality with a revenue of eighty thou- 
ſand pieces of eight. In the ſacriſty, be- 
ſides the ornament of curious carving and 
painting, and precious relicks, is a ſilver 
tabernacle, weighing two thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; and a braſs Tenebre@ 
candleſtick of two thouſand pound, which 


they told me coſt thirty thouſand pieces of 


cight, becauſe of its excellent workman- 
ſhip. 
the choir coſt eighty thouſand pieces of eight. 


The muſick books for the ſervice of 


ed with half reliefs of marble made by an 
excellent hand. The place where the chap- 
ter meets is round, and arch'd, all hung 
with crimſon velvet. On the fide of the 
church is the oratory, for keeping the bleſ- 
ſed facrament to carry to the ſick. There 
are in it eleven altars, and a good ſacriſty, 
all adorn'd with fine marble ſtatues of half 
relief. This oratory is ſerv'd by four cu- 
rates. The tower of the church is majeſ- 
tick enough, ſquare, made of ſolid ſtone 
curiouſly wrought, and grows narrower ſtill 
as it riſes, being above two hundred geo- 
metrical] feet in height. Within it the ſtairs 
are ſuch that a man may ride a horſe up to 
the belfrey, where there are twenty five 
bells, great and ſmall, and there are ſeve- 
ral rooms for ſervants. On the top of it 
ſtands a ſtatue of gilt braſs call'd Ia Giral- 
da, which turns with the wind like a wea- 
thercock. 


Next I went to ſee the houſe of the Ye-Venerables 


nerables, or for prieſts to retire to, which 
was then building at a vaſt expence. The 
church is well enongh adorn'd with gilt i- 
mages, and ſundry pictures; and the mo- 
naſtery has a ſtately cloiſter, with marble 
pillars. Without the city I ſaw the hoſpi- 


tal of the Charity. The houſe is well built Char;ty, 


and large, and there are good beds in the 
galleries. The church, tho* ſmall, and 
but with five altars, is remarkable for 
good painting. Here I ſaw a fine ſilver ta- 
bernacle. 


The houſe of St. Elmo is the place where St. Elms: 


boys are taken to be inſtructed in the art of 
navigation, there being a ſhip in the mid- 
dle of the court, and then they are ſent to 
the Indies. When they return, the gover- 
nors of the houſe receive them, and reco- 
ver their wages of the king or traders, as 
long as they will continue to live in that 
houſe, which is very large. 


Next we walk'd about the walls as far Aquedu#. 


as the Aqueduz?, which, tho? built, as they 
told me by the Romans, ſtill conveys the 
water to the city. Thence we went to the 
Prado, or plain of St. Juſta, and St. Rufina, 
the protectreſſes of Seville, becauſe they ſuf- 
fer'd martyrdom there, and then entred the 
city again at the gate of Carmona. By the 
way I ſaw the palace built by the duke of 
Acala, when he return'd from his travels, 
after the model of Pilate's palace ſhewn at 
Feruſalem. 


Tueſda Ly 8th, I ſaw the tribunals, and Courts, 


paſſing through a handſome court, beſet 
with beautiful columns, with a good foun- 
tain in the middle, found three halls, two 
for civil cauſes, in each of which _— 

res, 
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LI, criminal, where three Acades, and a Fiſcal 

1699. or King's ſolicitor meet. A Regent, or 

chief magiſtrate of Seville, who is a gown- 

man, fits as preſident, ſometimes in one, 

and ſometimes in another, as he pleaſes, and 
therefore has his apartment there. 

India- Thence we went to ſee the Caſa de la 

houſe. Contratacion, or Tadian-Houſe, in which 

there are three halls, one call'd of govern- 

ment, or the chamber of direction, in which 

ſit a preſident, and ſome other officers, all 

ſword- men; another in the chamber of 

juſtice, where are three Oydores, or judges, 

and a Fiſcal, or king's ſollicitor; and the 

third the treaſury, where others of the 

king's officers meet. The preſident lives in 

this houſe. 

Wedneſday 9th, my friend and I went to 
the monaſtery of S. Jerome. The moſt 
wonderful thing there, is an image of that 
ſaint, made of clay, about a hundred and 
eighty years ſince, with the crucifix and li- 
on, by a Neapolitan ;, all ſo natural and ar- 
tificial, that it looks as if it were really a- 
live. Philip the fourth, of happy memory, 
ſaw, and would have had it for the Eſcuri- 
al ; but the fathers excus'd themſelves, al- 
ledging the difficulty of carrying ſuch a 
brittle thing ſo far. The monaſtery is 
large; and the church, tho? ſmall, has ſe- 
ven altars well adorn' d. Returning to the 
Two hoſ- city we paſs'd by the monaſtery of S. La- 
pitals. z2arus, and that call'd De la ſangue, or Of 

the blood ; the firſt for ſecuring of Lazars, 
the ſecond for other diſtempers. This is a 
large ſtructure, erected by the duke of A- 
cala, and there are in it ſtately rooms, and 
a court beſet with pillars, 
Carthufi- Going over the bridge we came to Tria- 
ans, na, and thence to las Cuevas, or the Car- 
thufians. Tho? the monaſtery is large, and 
has ſtately pillars, the church 1s ſmall, but 
well adorn'd. There are five tombs in it, 
with curious marble ſtatues, of the counts 
of Tarifa. In the ſacriſty there are moſt 
precious relicks, and church ſtuff of great 
value. They ſhew a braſs piece, which they 
ſay is one of thoſe given to Judas. In the 
chapter there are two ſtatues of the afore- 
{aid counts, and on a beautiful altar, one 
of our bleſſed lady well enough carv*d. In 
another room is the tomb of the archbiſhop 
Mena, founder of the place. 

As we return'd home late, I was ſhew'd 
in the ſtreet, call'd El can delejo, a half fi- 
gure of king Peter, whom they call the 
Cruel. Aſking the meaning of it I was 
told, that he going about at night incogni- 
to, as he was wont to do, to ſpy what was 
doing about the city, quarrelPd with a Spa- 
ni/h bravo, who would not give him the 
5 and had the fortune to kill him. The 
body being found in the morning, the king 
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order'd the murderer ſhould be enquir'd af. 
ter, and ſeverely proceeded againit. The 


Acade was ſo diligent that he diſcover'd the 


truth; and the king aſking about it, he an- 
ſwer'd, he could proceed no further, be- 
cauſe rhe murderer was too powerful. Be- 


ing again commanded to proceed to the ut- 


moſt rigour of the law, whoſoever the per- 
ſon was, the Alcade caus'd the king to be 
beheaded in effigie, and in memory there- 
fore the half ſtatue was ſet up in the ſtrect 
where the murder happened. 

Thurſday roth, in the morning, vent 
to the great market, and there found a vaſt 
concourſe of buyers and ſellers; and after 
dinner to a caſtle they ſay was built by the 
Moors, now call'd S. John de Alfarache, half 
a league from the city. There is nothing 
to be ſeen, but the place where it ſtood on 
a mountain, the walls being ruin'd, but 
within them 1s a monaſtery of S. Francis. 

Sunday 13th, having taken leave of all Firſt day: 
friends, I ſet out for Madrid, in a coach journey to 
hir'd for fifty-four pieces of eight, with 3 
D. Andrew Herrera, vicar general of Qui- Jeaeues. 
to in Peru; F. maſter Emanuel Maſque- 
ra, a Mercenarian of Papagan, and D. 

Paul de Oſſaetta of Lima. Going out of 
Seville near ſun- ſetting, we came to Caſtel- 
Blanco, by one in the morning, having 
travelPd five leagues, part mountain and 
part plain. To be the more at our eafe, 
we went to an inn; but were uneaſy enough 
becauſe of a helliſh landlady, who would 
not find us beds upon any account, becauſe 


we had ſent the coach mules to another 
place. 


Monday 14th, we travell'd over a ſtcep 2d day, 7 
craggy mountain. About noon we reſted leagues. 
on the bank of a rivulet, and moving thence 
came two hours after nightfall to Satan O- 
lalia, the day's journey being ſeven leagues. 

Before we got in, the coach overturn'd, and 
had like to have kilPd ſome of us. Our 
Supper was indifferent, but the bed very 
bad. ; 

Tueſday 15th, we ſtay'd in the ſame place 
to reſt the mules, and walk*d to divert us 
in the ſhade of a poplar grove, where were 
walks for that purpoſe. The hoſt made us 
pay dear for ill accommodation, taking 
nine pieces of eight, for entertaining four 
of us. 

Wedneſday 16th, we ſet out betimes, and 3d day: 5 
and had two leagues of good road to Mo- leagucs. 
naſterio. This is the firſt place of Eſtrema- 
dura, and belongs to D. Dominick Centori- 
an. After dinner, we went three leagues 
down hill, to Fuente de Cantos, a good vil- 
lage, where there are two monaſteries of 
nuns, and one of friers. | 

Thurſday 17th, we travell'd four leagues, 4th dai, & 
all upon a plain to Santos, a town of the league. 
king's, well inhabited, where, reſting n 
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the reſt of the day, we ſer out late to go 
two leagues further to Villafranca. In theſe 
inns, when travellers have paid for their 
meat and beds, they make them pay for 
the noiſe, though they were never ſo till 

Friday 18th, we did not ſet out till after 
noon for Merida, ſix leagues diſtant, whi- 
ther we came about one in the morning. 
We had a ſcurvy inn, becauſe all the good 
ones were taken up, for the ambaſſador 
that was returning from Liſhon. Merida 
is a royal city inhabited by about eight 
hundred families, among which, there are 
many of noted nobility, by the Spaniards 
call'd Solariegas. The moſt notable thing 
here is a noble ſtone bridge, half an 7ral:- 
an mile in length, and broad enough for 
two coaches to go abreaſt; over the river 
Guadlana. There is an ancient caſtle, which 
did belong to the conventual priors of 
Leon, who on their habit wear the croſs of 
St. Fames. There are alſo four monaſte- 
ries of friers, and four of nuns. The com- 
mon walking place is not contemptible. 

Saturday 19th, we ſet out late, and reſt- 
ed after two leagues, at the little village of 
St. Peter, whence going three leagues fur- 
ther on a plain country, we came to Me- 
dellin, and two leagues thence to Miajadas, 
both places belonging to the earl of Me- 
dellin. All the inns were taken up for the 
ambaſſador, ſo that we far'd ill. 

Sunday 20th, we went after dinner three 
leagues to St. Cruz,” were we lay till mid- 
night. 

Monday 21ſt, proceeded to Tordeſillas, 
leaving Truxillo aſide, We ſet out again 
after 42 with violent hot weather, and 
going up and down high craggy mountains, 
the harbour of thieves, the coach broke, 
and we were left in the open air. As we 
were afterward paſſing by Caſas de Mira- 
bete in the dark, I broke my gun, and had 
ſome other loſs. Three leagues further we 
croſs'd the river Tagus over a great ſtone 
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bridge, and went to lye at Amara. GreMer.- 

Tueſday 22d, the coach being mended Lt. 
we ſet, out in the evening, and having tra- 1699. 
velPd two leagues over a plain well culti NY 
vated, in which there was a very good vil- gth day, 
lage, went to take up our quarters at Cal- 2 leagues. 
cada de Oropeſa. | 

Here we continu'd all Vedneſiiay 2 3d in 1oth day, 
the morning, and then ſet out along a 19 leagues 
good country full of villages, and at the 
end of two leagues paſs*d through Oropeſ, 
belonging to the earl of that name. It is 
ſeated on a hill, the walls about it are mean, 
but there are good buildings in the ſuburbs 
about it. Riding four leagues further 
through a wood, we came to Peter Vene— 
do's inn, where we found neither beds nor 
meat, that place being always in danger 
of highway-men. In April the year be- 
fore, nine of thoſe ſtrollers had robb*d and 
bound about forty travellers. Having reſt- 
ed a little we went four leagues further to 
Talavera, a town well known for the ex- Talavera. 
cellent earthen ware made there, and con- 
taining about eight thouſand families. The 
beſt ſtructures are fourteen monaſteries of 
religious men and women ; for the houſes 
are diſorderly and not uniform. There is 
a good walking place with long rows of 
trees, calPd Nueſtra Sennora del Prado. 

Thurſday 24th, we ſet out late, and hav- 1 jth day, 
ing rode fix leagues over good plains, lay 6 leagues. 
at Santa Olalla, a village belonging to the 
count de Orgas. 

Friday 25th, continuing our journey 19th gay; 
through olive gardens and good villages, 6 leagues. 
eſpecially that call'd Noves, for ſix leagues, 
we came to Caſa Rubia. 

Saturday 26th, went four leagues further, 13th day. 
ahd lay at Moſtobes. 4 leagues, 

Sunday 27th, travell'd three leagues and th day, 
arrived at Madrid, over the bridge of Se- 3 leagues. 
govia. I took into an inn in the ſtreet cal- 
led Calle de Silva, but then remov'd to that 
of Olivo alto. 


II. 


The deſcription of the royal town of Madrid, and what is moſt re- 
markable in it. 


& HE royal Town of Madrid is ſeat- 
ed in a champain, water'd by the 
river Mancanares. The country about is 
uneven, ſome plain, ſome high and ſome 
low; but the air is very good and whole- 
ſome, and though it be not in above 40 
deg. and 40 min. latitude ; yet the cold in 
winter and the heat in ſummer are intoler- 
able. The ſhape of it is almoſt oval, lit- 
tle above a mile in length, and near five in 
compaſs. It is grown up to this greatneſs 
from a little town, ſince the kings of Spain 
Vor. IV. 


choſe it for the place of their reſidence. 
However, the walls about it are low, and 
of mud, with fourteen or fifteen gates. The 
ſtreets are always very dirty, by reaſon of 
the cuſtom of throwing all filth out at the 
windows. It is worſe in winter, becauſe 
they carry many hogſheads of water in 
carts, which they let out about the ſtreets to 
carry off the filth, and ſometimes it runs in 
ſtreams that ſtop the way, and poiſon with 
the ſtink. 
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compare with thoſe of -/taly, being gene- 
rally ill built with timber ribs. But as to 
particulars, the king's palaces are moſt mag- 
nificent, as well from the greatneſs of the 
ſtructure, as for the rich furniture, curious 
pictures, abundance of fountains, fiſhponds 


and parks. Beſides that where his majeſ- 


Placa 
Mayer, 


ly made and uniform. In the ſhops 


ty generally reſides, there are thoſe of Buen 
Retiro, the Eſcurial Pardo, Aranjuez and 
others, whereof having ſaid enough in my 
firſt travels in Europe, I omit to repeat the 
ſame in this place. Among the chief pa- 
laces of the nobility that of the duke of 
Uzeda is none of the worſt, as well for 
ſtructure, as for the embelliſhments of mar- 
ble; for which reaſon the late queen's mo- 
ther had pitch'd upon it for her reſidence. 
All the churches are well ſerv'd and ad- 
orn'd. | 

Among the publicck buildings the Placa 
Mayor, or great ſquare, 1s very grace- 
tul. It is a perfect ſquare and has ſeveral 
avenues. All the houſes about it are built 
after the ſame model five ſtories high, with 
as many rows of iron balconies, all curioul- 
below 
under the porticos, are all forts of rich 
commodities ; and in the middle of the 
ſquare all that can be deſir'd for eating. 
But it is then moſt beautiful to behold, 
when they have the ſport of riding at bulls, 
call'd by them Fuego de Toros, or Fieſta de 
Toros; becauſe then it is richly hung, and 
there are to be ſeen the king, the miniſters 
of ſtate, magiſtrates, nobility, and choice 
ladies richly clad. 

Proviſions are ſo dear, that 2 piece of 
eight a day will ſcarce ſerve a man. The 
wine is bad, becauſe they put lime and o- 


ther ill things into it; but the bread is ex- 


cellent, and ſo is the fleſh of gelt goats. 
Without the town there 1s good wine and 
cheap, becauſe there it pays not the excile, 
which amounts to more than the price of 
the wine. 

I tound two faſhions newly brought up, 
this laſt time I was at Madrid. The one 
is the keeping a great number of footmen 
to run before the coach ; the other the 
wearing of periwigs, by all ſorts of people, 


ſo full of powder, that it is no wonder 


bread is dear. 

Having viſited D. Jobn Francis Pacheco, 
duke of Uzeda. and ſhew'd him all my cu- 
rioſities gather in my travels, upon Medneſ- 
day zoth, he to requite me, ſhew*'d me his 
library, which for largeneſs, choice of 


books curiouſly bound, and for the rare 
workmanſhip in ebony of the caſes, all 


ſhut up with cryſtal glaſſes, is inferiour to 
none in Spain, In his cloſet, beſides choice 
medals, he had abundance of pictures of 


kings, and princes, ſome of them ſcapce 
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known in Europe, and all adorn'd with ſil- 
ver, gold and jewels. He told me the king 
had enquir*d after me, and would be glad 
to ſee my curioſities. Having ſpent many 
days in waiting upon perſons of quality, 
who deſir' d to hear ſome account of my 
travels, I went on. | 


Thurſday the 14th of Aupuſt „to ſee the Mercena- 
monaſtery of the Mercenarians, which is rians, 


very ſtately, and has three dormitories one 
above another, for one hundred and fift 

religious men, and the church is well ad- 
orn'd. Friday 15th, in the afternoon there 
was a great reſort to our lady of Atocha, 
which image is cover'd with jewels, the 
altar with ſilver, and the chappel painted 
by our famous Lucas Giordano. Saturday 
16th, I heard maſs in the pariſh of St. 
Martin of the Benedictine fathers of Monte 
Cafſino. The church is not extraordinary; 
but the monaſtery is large, and magnifi- 
cently built. Sunday 17th, I ſaw the pro- 
feſs'd houſe of the fathers of the ſociety. 
The church was not yet finiſh*d ; but there 
were excellent pictures in the chappels that 
were compleat. Monday 18th, heard maſs 
at St. Phelipe el Real. The monaſtery is 
of Auguſtinians, were ſmall; but the 
church is well ſet off. Tueſday 19th, I faw 
the church of St. Andrew, which has a 
moſt beautiful Cupula, and chappels and 
altars well adorn'd; eſpecially that where 
the body of St. Jſidorus lyes. Thurſday 
21ſt, I heard maſs in the pariſh church of 
St. Gines, which 1s ver 
altars, and is ſerv'd by many prieſts. Mon- 
day 25th, I ſaw the king and queen go out 
to take the air by the river. The ladies 
were clad almoſt after the German faſhion, 
and their heads dreſs'd much after that 
manner. That day abundance of rich houſe- 
hold-ſtuff, was carry'd out of the king's 
wardrobe, to furniſh a houſe at Leganilos, 
where the French ambaſſador was to be re- 
ceiv'd, and entertain'd nine days at the 
king's coſt. The workmanſhip of the plate 
was curious, but old faſhion'd, and the 
ſtones that adorn'd it all falſe, except ſome 
Turkey ſtones. Theſe things are always 
kept in the king's wardrobe, and never 
made uſe of, but upon ſuch occaſions. 


Tueſday 26th, I went to ſee the hoſpital, Hoſpits|, 


where there are generally about a thouſand 
ſick, attended very charitably. The ſtruc- 
ture ſhews it is a royal work. Friday 29th, 
I went to St. Mary de Almudena, where is 
an image of our lady, all cover'd with rich 
diamonds, hana. 2 and other precious 
ſtones. 


| Wedneſday the 3d of September, I went Eſcurial- 


with D. Peter Chaves, who was to go with 
me into aly, to ſee the Eſcurial, and din'd 
at Roxas, three leagues from Madrid, 
whence, we travell'd the other four leagues, 
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paſſing through Colmenarejo, and lay that 
night at the upper Eſcurial. On Thurſday 
the 4th, in the morning the father rector 
appointed another father to ſhew us the ra- 
rites of that monaſtery. We came into 
the great court through a noble front of 
maſly ſtone, over which is the ſtatue of St. 
Laurence; and proceeding thence into the 
ſecond, found there beautiful apartments a- 
bout it, and a moſt curious frontiſpiece o- 
ver the church-door, with fix ſtatues of pro- 
phets. The church has three iſlands, ſup- 
ported as is the Cupula by large pillars of 
hard ſtone. The high altar is exceeding 
majeſtick, and adorn'd with double rows 
of pillars, of choice marble, being eigh- 
teen in number, which ſerve alſo to ſet off 
the curious pictures. Going up ſeventeen 
ſteps of the ſame ftone, there appears a 
tabernacle all garniſh*d with gold, and pre- 
cious pillars of jafper, and within it ano- 
ther leſs tabernacle adorn'd with precious 
ſtones of ineſtimable value. On the fide 
walls are the ſtatues of Charles the 5th, 
and Philip the 2d in fine marble. On the 
left is the oratory, where the King and 

ueen uſe to withdraw. All the arches of 
3 church are painted by Giordano. The 
father then ſhew'd us a great ſilver ſtatue 
repreſenting St. Laurence, kept in a cup- 
board, with many relicks of the moſt glo- 
rious faints of the church. 

Hence we went down to the place where 
are the tombs of the kings, and queens 
that are fruitful apart from that of the 
barren ones, and kings children, and found 
it all cover'd with curious black marble, 
like the tombs of the kings of Spain, here 
bury'd till this day. Then we went to ſee 
the ſacriſty, and here were ſhew'd church- 
ſuf, adorn'd with precious ſtones, gold 
fringes, and rich embroidery. There is 
alſo a great ſilver tabernacle of extraordi- 
nary workmanſhip , ſent as a preſent by 
the emperor to the king of Spain. We ſaw 
an antependium of ſilver curiouſly wrought; 
4 mineral ſtone with ſeveral large emerauds 
in it, which ſerves as a Pax; and a croſs 
of diamonds, rubies, emerauds, and other 
{tones of great value. ; 

Then we were carry'd into a little room, 
where there were many relicks, ſome ma- 
auſcripts of St. Tereſa and other ſaints, and 
4 pitcher or ſtone veſſel, that will hold 
twenty Caraffas of Naples, in which they 
{ty our Saviour converted water into wine, 
at the wedding of Cana in Galilee. The 
chapter whither we went next is all ſet out 
with ancient and choice pictures. The choir 
was of excellent workmanſhip, and the 
books of plain ſong belonging to it, the 
fathers faid colt thirty thouſand. pieces of 
cight. There are alſo two great organs, 
beſides the finall ones diſtributed about the 


 interpole. 


it does not draw the iron, unleſs it be ſet 
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dano's beſt picture, which is the battle of 
St. Quintin. 
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After dinner we went to ſee the reſt, and 1,,W 


a religious man led us about the church, 
within the wall left open on purpoſe. All 
the arches of it made large chappels, like 
thoſe of St. Sophia at Conſtantinople, and all 
of carv'd ſtone, as is the reſt of the church. 
Then we went into the library, and ſaw a 
great number of books of ſeveral ſciences 
in excellent order ; but they told me that 
ſeveral Arabick manuſcripts were gone they 
knew not which way. 

The pictures in this place are wonderful, 
being painted by great maſters, but the 
moſt ſtupendious thing is a loadſtone, that 
bears twenty four pounds of iron, and is ſo 
active, that it operates tho' a ſolid body 
Yet what moſt amazes is, that 


length-ways with the north point to it. We 
went up one of the corner towers to ſce the 
chimes ſent out of Flanders by the count de 
Monterey, but they do not play exactly true. 
The king's apartment is adorn'd with the 
beſt pictures of the laſt age, and from his 
bedchamber, he can ſee the tabernacle of 
the high altar. There 1s a way out of the 
ſame apartment into the oratory before- 
mention'd. 

In the monaſtery are fourtzen cloiſters, 
with five rows of dormitories one above an- 
other; but it is to be obſerv' d that in this 
place there live three ſeveral families of re- 
ligious men, with their ſeveral ſuperiors, 
all independent of one another, They are 
in all two hundred maintain'd by the king, 
and well ſerv'd, for all the inhabitants of 
the next village are at their ſervice, being 
maintain'd by the monaſtery. There are 
ſeveral orchards of fruit, and flower-gar- 
dens, with myrtles curiouſly cut, repreſent- 
ing the king's arms and other figures ; nor 
are the Criſtalline fountains leſs delighttul. 
Beſides the fine myrtles in the great cloiſter, 
there is a ſtately Cupula of choice marble 
in the middle; and fiſh-ponds full of ſc- 
veral ſorts of fiſh. There are alſo many 
artificers adjoyning to the monaſtery, for 


its ſervice, and apartments cloſe by tor the 


courtiers, when the king is there. This 
was built by king Philip the ſecond, in pur- 
ſuance of a vow made on the 10th of Au- 
guſt, at the battle of St. Quintin, where, 
for the conveniency of his army, he was 
forced to deſtroy a church dedicateg to the 
ſame ſaint. The work was finiſh'd in thir- 
ty two years, a ſhort time for ſo great a 
ſtructure, that king laying out twenty mil- 
lions and half upon it; beſides the yearly 
revenue of torty ſix thouſand pieces of eight 
a year, for maintenance of the monaſtery. 
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Gruzl- Friday 5th, we return'd by the way of 
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four pieces of eight, in the coach for Pan- 


LI. Roxas to Madrid, where being diſappoint- plona, and having taken leave of my friends, 
1699. ed of going by the way of Alicant, as I prepar'd for my journey. 


had intended, I took two places for twenty 


CHAP. III. 


The author's journey from Madrid to Toulouze. 


th day's Onday the 28th of September, having 

Journey, 3 perform'd my devotions in the 

leagues. church of our lady of Bethlem, I took coach 
after dinner, and went three leagues to lye 
at Rojas, where the hoſteſs made me pa 
dear for a poor ſupper, and worſe bed. 
Setting out again at break of day, I croſs'd 

2d day, g the river Guadarrama upon a good ſtone 

leagues. bridge, then paſs'd through the village of 
Torrejon, and cameat the end of three leagues 
to the city of Alcala, by the Latines call'd 
Complutum, in the delt of the archbiſhop 
of Toledo, and a famous univerſity. It is 
ſeated near the river Henares, enclos'd by 
a low wall, and has noble ſtreets, and good 
houſes and ſhops. I went three leagues fur- 
ther to dine at the little village of Acobera, 
and then three leagues more to lye at Fun- 
quera, leaving behind Marciamalo in ſight 
of Guadalajara. Funquera belongs to the 
duke of Paſtrama, and the country about 
it is ſo full of rabbets, that they would 
ſcarce get out of the road as we paſs'd by. 
On 

z day, 9 Wedneſday 10th, when having travell'd 

leagues, ſix leagues, we din'd at Aadraque, and 
went three leagues further to lye at the vil- 
lage of Regulara, being tir'd with the ill 
way, and rain, which continuing we ſet out 
late on | 

ach day, Thurſday 11th, and therefore were forced 


5 leagues. to ſtay and dine at the inn of of Rio Frio, 


but two leagues from where we lay, and 
then procceded three leagues ſtill with rain, 
to lodge at Barahona, but had ill accomo- 
dation, this being a wretched village, re- 
ported to be inhabited by witches. 
«th day. Having travell'd two leagues on Friday 
5 leagues. 12th, and paſs'd through two villages, we 
bated at A/maſan, a town belonging to the 
earl of Altamira, enclos'd with a wall, 
ſtanding on a hill, and water'd on one fide 
by the river Duero, whence going three 
leagues further we lay at Almaril, 
6th day, Saturday 13th, after five leagues riding, 
7 leagues. we din'd at in9goſa ; and then paſſing over 
high mountains came to Agreda. the laſt 
city of Caſtile, ſeated not far trom the moun- 
tain Moncayo, which is ever cover'd with 
ſnow, where we had a good ſupper and 
ed. Here we ſtay'd on 
7th diy, Sunday 14th, till noon, to ſhew what 
6 leagues. gold and ſilver we carry*d for our expences, 
becauſe it is not allow'd to export above a 


piece of eight and half. I ſhew'd what gold 
I had, and paid one in the hundred for it. 
Before we ſet out, I ſaw in a monaſtery of 
nuns, the body of the b. Mary of Agreda 
held there in great veneration. As ſoon as 
out of the city gates, the officers came up- 
on us again, and I was forced to give them 
ſomething to avoid being ſtopp'd, but I 
would not give any thing to others we met 
four leagues further on the frontiers. In 
this place the three kingdoms of Caftile, 
Aragon, and Navarre meet, fo that three 
kings might here dine at one table, and 
every one fit in his own kingdom. When 
paſs d the village of Centronico, we came 
into a warmer country, and an hour after 
night came to Curella, a place of great 
trade, rich, and inhabited by a thouſand 
families; for tho' ſeated on a mountain, 
it has good vineyards and gardens, excel- 
lent fruit. 

Monday 1 5th, we lay in the ſame place. Sch day, 

Tueſday 16th, after two leagues travel- $ |aguet 
ling, we croſs'd the river Ebro in a boat, 
and a league further came to Valtierra. 
Three leagues beyond that, we ferry'd o- 
ver the river Aragon, which falls into the 
Ebro, and lay at Marſella a city near to it. 

Wedneſday 17th, we ſet out two hours be- gth day, 
fore day, and din'd at Tafalla four leagues 8 leagues. 
diſtant, a large city, enclos'd with a wall, 
and belonging to the king. Then we paſs'd 
through Baraſein and other places, in the 
ſpace of two leagues, and went two leagues 
further of very bad way, to lye at the 
inn, calPd de las Campanas, or of the bells 
in the village of Tieves. 

Thurſday 18th, having travell'd two roth gay, 
leagues, we came before noon to Pamplona, 8 leagues. 
and I lodg'd at a good inn, in St. Nicholas's 
ſtreet. 

This city ſeated in the latitude of forty Pamplona 
three degrees, is the metropolis of the king- deſcrib d. 
dom of Navarre, and thereſore the uſual 
reſidence of the viceroy, and of all the 
courts. For ſpiritual affairs it has a biſhop, 
who at this time acted as viceroy till ano- 
ther were ſent. This biſhop's revenue is 
twenty two thouſand pieces of eight, and 
he has a 13 better than the viceroy's. 

The city ſtands upon an uneven ground, at 
the foot of the Pyrenean mountains, and 
has ſome inſenſible riſing ground and plain. 
The compaſs of its walls, which are almoſt 

an 
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an octagon, is about half a league. The 
houſes are generally well built, and provi- 
ſions at a reaſonable rate. The monaſte- 
ries and churches are not very ſtately ; the 
cathedral 1s large, and has five iſles, but of 
ſmooth ſtone, and is very dark, the cloi- 
ſter joining to it, is a handſome ſtructure. 
The citadel is very large, and the walls ſo 
thick, that two coaches may go abreaſt on 
them. The ditch is very deep, and the 
place very ſtrong, 133 it be well fur- 
niſh*d with men and cannon. 

The inhabitants of Pampelona, and ge- 
nerally all the Navarrois ate affable, and 
lovers of ſtrangers, ſhewing them much 
reſpect as they paſs through their country, 
and preferring them before their own peo- 
ple, either in felling, or any other thing; 
and therefore any man may travel through 
the kingdom, without apprehending to be 
affronted or wron$*d. I found not ſo much 
difficulty in getting a paſs of the biſhop, ac- 
ting as viceroy, as in finding horſes, becauſe 
it was harveſt time, and all the beaſts were 
employ'd in the country. D. John Cruzat, 
marqueſs of Gongora, and governor of the 
city, remov'd this difficulty, ordering his 
lieutenant to furniſh me with mules to paſs 
the mountains. I had brought this noble- 
man news from his brother, D. Fauſto, go- 
vernor of the Philippine iſlands, for which 
he ſhew'd me extraordinary civility. 

Having got mules by means of the lieu- 
tenant, for eight pieces of eight each, to 
carry me to S/. Jean de Pied de Port: We 
ſet out on Friday 19th, at one in the after- 
noon, and rode three leagues over the val- 
ley, a country well cultivated, and full of 
good villages, to the bridge of Suveri, where 
the major of Pampelona, who is governor, 
has a guard, that examines all paſſengers; 
here we took much pains to climb a ſteep 
mountain, and lay at the village of Erro. On 
this road there are but few that underſtand 
Spaniſh, all the country people ſpeaking the 
Gaſcoigne language, ſo that the muletier 
was our interpreter. 

Saturday 20th, we ſet out two hours be- 
tore day, along a very bad and mountai- 
nous road, and leaving behind us at the end 
of a league, the village of Eſpinal, and a 
league further Burgheto, where a governor 
with a guard keeps the paſs; about an 
hundred paces beyond it, we came to the 
village of Ronceſvalles, an exceſſive cold 
place, and therefore the houſes there are co- 
ver'd with planks that cannot be broke by 
the froſt. The church belongs to the king, 
and there belongs to it twelve canons, who 
have each three hundred ducats a year, be- 
ſide the demi-canons. The canons them- 
{elves fill up the vacancies among them, but 
the King has the nomination of the prior. 
In this church they ſhew two clubs cover'd 
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with iron, us'd formerly in war, and one Gru t. 


of the ſtirrups of Orlando, the great cham- 
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pion of France; the ſlippers Turpin the hiſ- 1699. 
torian, and biſhop of Paris, who came in 


to Spain with Charlemagne, wore when he 
ſaid maſs; the fame Turpin's tomb, in a 
place apart from the church, where the fa- 
mous battle is painted, in which ſeveral of 
the braveſt men of France dy'd, as they 
were returning home with Charlemagne 3 
and laſtly their tombs. Riding hence along 
a craggy dangerous path, on the moun- 
tain, and going down on the other ſide, ſuch 
another way cover'd with trees, in all two 
leagues and a half, we croſs'd a ſmall river, 
which divides the two powerful kingdoms 
of France and Spain. A league from thence 


we came to St. Jean de Pied de Port, the st. ꝓean de 
It Pied de 


metropolis of the lower Navarre. 


is well wall'd, and has a ſmall ſuburb. Ft. 


Thro' the midſt of it runs a rapid river, 
which aftorded us good trout for ſupper. On 
the hill that commands the city, is a caſtle 
regularly fortity'd without, and good hou- 
ſes within for the garriſon. We lay in a 
good inn. 

Sunday 21ſt, we heard maſs there, and 
ſaw the women, by reaſon of the cold, co- 
ver their heads with mantles, like thoſe the 
Mors wear, and the men with a ſort of 
black caps. I hir'd three horſes to go as 
far as Pau, for nine French crowns. 

Monday 22d, we ſet out and travelPd 
through a country well cultivated, and 
green, with country houſes at convenient 
diſtances. We croſs'd ſeveral rivers on 
bridges, and among the reſt a great one, 
a league ſhort of Navarrens, where the 
bridge 1s ſhut up with gates to make people 
pay for paſſing. 


Having rode ſeveral Navar- 


leagues, we took up in the fortreſs of Na- ron, 


varrons, at the cuſtomers houſe (as we had 
done at Pied de Port) who did not practiſe 
that ſtrictneſs us'd in other parts of France, 
but paſs'd my trunks without opening them, 
taking my word for what was in them. 
This fort, ſeated in the province of Bearn, 
is garriſon'd by a battalion of foot, and by 
It runs a good river that abounds 1n trouts. 
The king, of France has not only made the 
way ſafe, but, for the travellers great conve- 
niency, has at certain diſtances, caus'd poles 
and ſtones to be ſet up to ſhew the way, and 
the diſtance of leagues z an action worthy 
ſo great a monarch. 

Having paid the duties of the cuſtom- 
houſe, I ſet out betimes on Wedneſday 23d, 
and having paſs*d over the river on a ſtone- 
bridge to the place of arms, the guard car- 
ry'd me before their officer, who enquiring 
very civilly, whence I came, diſmiſs'd me. 
The road I travelPd, though mountainous, 
look*d like one continu'd garden. After 
riding two leagues and a half, I bated at 

7 B Moneim, 
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GEMEL- Moneim, where an old hoſteſs made me pay 


LI. 
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dear for a bad dinner. A league from 
thence we ferry'd over the river Gave, which 


falls into the Adour, and went to the town 


Pau. 


of Laſcar, where the ſtates of the province 
meet, to avoid conteſt about precedence, in 
the parliament of Pau. Beſides the city in 
the plain which is open, there is another a- 
mong the mountains, but ſmall, and inclos'd 
with low walls. Departing thence, we 
rode ſix leagues further, and lay at 

Pau, the metropolis of the province of 
Bearn. It is divided into the lower, which 
is water'd by the river Gave, over which 
there is a ſtone bridge of a vaſt length; and 
the upper, where the parliament reſides, 
where there is a good caſtle. Neither city 
is wall'd; but the upper has very good hou- 
ſes and rich ſhops. Its ſhape is long, and 
it may be ſaid to have but one ſtreet upon 
the level, for there is a deſcent to thoſe on 
the ſides. The caſtle is well built after 
the ancient manner, without any modern 
fortification. In the court of it, there 1s noble 
carving, and half ſtatues of exquiſite work- 
manſhip; eſpecially a ſhepherd and ſhepher- 
deſs ſet in a wall. They ſhew'd me Henry 
the IVth's royalchappel,and the room where 
he was born, being on the weſt ſide over 
the garden. The alleys in this garden are 
all arch'd over by the trees, and thick plants 
running up interwoven, and knotted toge- 
ther like arbours. Thence I went into the 
ſecond garden adorn'd with myrtle, curiouſly 
cut; thence into a wood enclos'd with high 
walls, in which there are two ſtrait walks 


of a vaſt length, ſhaded by tall oaks ; and 


thence to a hill, to ſee another garden, 
which was that great king's delight; but at 
preſent they are all ill look'd after. 

Returning home, I faw the palace where 
the parliament meets, near the caſtle, Here 
fifty two counſellors meet in four courts, 
which are, one for criminal cauſes ; one for 
the revenue or exchequer ; and the two for 
civil cauſes. Every counſellor is allow'd 
by the king a hundred piſtoles a year, be- 
ſides their profits, but the preſidents have 
more. All theſe places are bought for e- 
ver, and may be ſold again with the king's 
leave, 

A league from Pau is the city Morlans, 
the ancienteſt in the province, and five 
leagues from it the wholeſome waters of 
Bagneres ; and at four leagues diſtance, the 
miraculous image of our lady of Beteran. 
There are in Pau four monaſteries of men, 
and two of nuns. 


Wedneſday 24th, the weather being bad, 


' 1 did not travel, but hir'd three horſes to 


Toulouze, tor 15 French crowns, and ſet 
out on 

Thurſday 25th, rode two leagues through 
a plain well cultivated country, water'd by 


ſmall riyulets, to bate at the inn of Borde: 
Point, and thence three es to lye at 
Tarbe, by reaſon of the 
is a city ſeated in a plain, and compos'd of 
ſeveral parts, for there is a good ſuburb at 
firſt coming in; then a wall'd city; then 
another bigger than that, and walPd too; 
and laſtly other houſes, continu'd for an J 
talian mile in length. It is the head of the 
province of Bigorre, but ſubject to the 
parliament of Toulouze. 

Friday 26th, I travel'd four leagues 
through a well cultivated country, always 
in ſight of the, high, and hoary Pyreneay 
mountains, which divide the two greateſt 
monarchies in Europe, and din'd at Puida- 
rias, thence four more to the valley of La- 
mette, and one more to lye at Battaille. 

We mounted at break of day on Satyr- 
day 27th, and riding three leagues, bated 
at Lombez, a walPd place, but ſmall ; and 
thence continu*d our journey five leagues 
further to Plaiſance, where we took up that 
night. There came with me from Ma- 
arid, a half Milaneſe of Spaniſh extraction, 
who lov'd water as a dog loves a cudgel, 
ſo that he would be continually drunk, and 
therefore could not fit his horſe going down 
hill, nor ride in the night, fo — he was 
often loſt, I I always found him in ſome 
tavern, with a pot in his hand ; fo that I 
had excellent company of him. 

— _ Ae 0 1 out by break of 

y, and travelPd two es along a plain 
cultivated c 0 4 4 arri x the 
ſuburb of Toulouze, which is walPd in. 
Here the officers were ſatisfy'd with a piece 
of money, and forbore opening my trunks, 
and therefore without making any ſtay, 
having croſs'd the ſuburb, we went afoot 
from the bridge, to the cuckold's inn. 


Toulouze, a city famous for its parlia- Touloute, 


ment, and univerſity, is ſeated in the lat. 
of 43 degrees, and 20 minutes, in an ex- 
cellent air, and many be call'd the great- 
eſt city in France, next to Paris, being half 
a league long, from eaſt to weſt, and the 
third part of a league in breadth. In the 
year 638, after the building of Rome, 2. 
Cepio deſtroy d it, and carry'd thence a vaſt 
quantity of gold and ſilver, The walls at 
preſent are of brick, with towers after the 
ancient manner, at proper diſtances, with 
a narrow, but itch about them. The 
houſes are indifferently built of brick, and 
the ſtreets well pay'd. In ſhort, to me it 

look*d like another Tauris in Perſia. 
Abundance of gentry live in it, and ge- 
nerally the inhabitants are well affected to 
ſtrangers, behaving themſelves honeſtly, 
civilly, and ref; Ily towards them, as 
is uſual thr t France. Proviſions are 
cheap. The bridge of Toulouze over the 
Garonne, is not inferior to any in * 
ä [1 
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It is two muſket-ſhots in length, and broad 
enough for ſix coaches to go abreaſt, all of 
good ſquare ſtone. There was another an- 
cienter brick bridge, which is gone to ruin. 
The Garonne ſprings in the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, and is navigable down to Bourdeaux, 
where it falls into the ſea. A mile from 
Toulouge, it meets with the canal cut by 
the preſent king Lais 14th. I could not 
well read the inſcription on the gate upon 
the bridge, becauſe a ſhrub was grown 
out from a cleft, between the marble ſtones, 
which hinder'd my ſeeing the letters; but 
what I could diſcern, was to this effect. 


Anno Reſtaur. Sal. 1668. 

Qui dedit Oceano, docuit te dulce Ga- 
rumna 

Ferre Tugum, primus qui tuas compeſcuit 
undas, 

Hadtenus inviſo jungens tua littora ponte, 

Hoc opus inceptum, deſperatumg; pependit, 

Donec Ludovicum felicia ſecla tulerunt, 

Qui tot -—— poſſet mirante Tholoſa, 

Tantam potenti cervici imponere malem. 


The ſenſe, in ſhort, is thus: Auno 1668. 
He that ſubdu'd the ocean firſt, made thee 
Garonne bear a yoke, curbing thy waves, 
and joining thy ſhores with ſuch a bridge as 
has not before been ſeen. This work was 
begun, and given over in deſpair, till hap- 
py times brought Luis, who here's a caſma ] 
to the admiration of Toulouze, might lay fo 
great a weight on the powerful ſtream. 

I went to hear maſs at the Dominicans, 
whoſe church is arch*d, and ſupported by 
eight pillars, which divide it into three iſles. 
In the middle of it is a curious high altar 
and choir. In the facriſty they ſhew*'d me 
the head of St. Thomas of Aquin, upon a 
half-body of ſilver ; the ſkull is ſeen by 
opening a plate on the top of the ſtatue. 

Thence I went to ſee the fo renown'd 
parliament, inſtituted by Philip the fair, but 
found it ſhut up, that being vacation-time. 
After dinner I went to the town-houle, 
where there are eight magiſtrates, who go- 
vern the city, and wear a crimſon gar- 
ment with wide ſleeves laced with gold. 
The houſe is ſtately enough, the walls all 
adorn'd with half-ſtatues of marble, and the 
rooms with rich pictures of former magi- 
ſtrates. In the room they ſhew*'d me 
ſeats and benches, on which they ſit when 
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they adminiſter juſtice. Here was the pic- Gees. 


ture of Luis the 14th, king of France, ſwear- 


their 
city. In the next room there were ſuch 
benches cover*d, for them to meet in pri- 


vate, and good pictures about the walls. 


Going up to the rooms above, I found in 
the firſt room the pictures of all the famous 
men that have been of Towulonze. In the 
next antichamber, where the aſſembly of 
the deputies of the province is held, there 
were chairs and benches orderly placed, for 
every one to take the place that was due to 
him. Here's the picture of Luis the 14th, 
very young, when he went to meet the In- 
fanta of Spain, his queen. 

Then I went to ſee the great canal, made 
by as great a king, to open a communica- 
tion between the mediterranean and the 
ocean, cutting a way thro* mountains, le- 
velling the valleys, and forcing nature to 
ſubmit to art. Several gatherings of water, 
made on the plain and hills, ſupply the ca- 
nal; banks thrown up keep in the water at 
certain diftances, where the ground is low ; 
and thus the boats go eaſily to Towlouze, and 
they go down to the port of Set, four 
leagues from Montpelier, where the water 
of the canal falls mto the mediterranean, as 
the Garonne falls ito the ocean after paſ- 
ſing by Bordeaux. This river and canal, 
as has been ſaid, make the communication 
between the mediterranean and the ocean, 
to ſave failing quite round Spain, and. part 
of France. Its depth is ten or twelve ſpans, 
and the breadth about the length of two 
pikes, ſo that it will not carry very large 
boats, and it often requires cleanſing. At 
this time twas dry, to be cleans'd, and 
made deeper. 

Monday 29th, being Michaelmas day, I 
heard maſs in the church of the Carmelites, 
where the feaſt was celebrated. It has but 
one iſle, but there are two outlets near the 
door. The choir and high altar are in the 
middle, well adorn'd, as are all the chapels. 
After dinner I went to the cathedral, which, 
tho? it has three iſles, is not very good, both 
becauſe *tis dark, and becauſe there are in 
the middle of it many little parting walls, 
for all the ſeveral forts of officers and ma- 
giſtrates upon feſtivals. The archbiſhop's 
palace is convenient, but not beautiful. 


CHAP. 
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ing to the parliament on his knees, to keep 1699. 
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CHAP. IV. 
The authors journey from Toulouze to Marſeilles. 


TTAVING hired a calaſh for nineteen 
crowns to Montpelier, I ſet out on 


'T ueſday the laſt day of September betimes, 


Carca- 
ſonne. 


Be tiers. 


paſſing thro? the large ſuburb of S. Michael. 
After croſſing the canal ſeveral times, upon 
bridges for the ſpace of three leagues and a 
half, of a good country, I dined at Baziege, 
and then travelling thro' many villages, 
came very late to Caſtelnau d' Ari, four 
leagues and a half from Baziege : we ſupp'd 
well for half a crown a head, being twelve 
at table, and among them a religious man, 
that eat and drank like an honeſt French- 
man. At this place there's a gathering of 
water for the uſe of the canal, and two 
leagues off another, calPd of Norouſe. 


Setting out early on Medneſday the 1ſt of 1 


O#tober, I came, at the end of three leagues 
riding thro? a well-peopled country, to the 
village of Alzone, whence, after dinner, I 
went three lea further to Carcaſonne. 
This place is wall'd, the houſes for the moſt 
part of ſtone, and handſomer than thoſe of 
Toulouze ; the city is large, and has a con- 
ſiderable trade, by reaſon there's good cloth 
made call'd by its name. All the ſtreets 
are good, but the market-place beyond *em 
all. The ſuburbs are large, and there's a 
long bridge leads to one of em over the ri- 
ver Oodi, where is a ſpacious citadel on the 
top of a hill. The biſhop of this place has 
forty thouſand livres a year. 

Thurſday 2d, before I left the city, I 
went to ſee the cloth made, and found ſeven 
looms, with two men at each of *em, be- 
cauſe the cloth was ſeven quarters wide : 
in another room they were ſheering of it. 
Then going into my calaſh, after a league's 
riding, I again croſs'd the ſame river, upon 
a bridge near the village of Traves, and 
then the canal ſeveral times, along which I 
ſaw many men and horſes that drew alon 
the boats, We dined in the little village 
of Piſcia, three leagues from Carcaſonne, 
and then went three leagues further, along 
a ſtony way, to lie at Pouſſel. 

Friday zd, at the end of three leagues, 
we paſs*d thro* Capeſtan, a large place, and 
wall'd (many villages in France having ei- 
ther walls about 'em, or ſome caſtle to re- 
tire to) and over the river Oodi upon a 
bridge. Then croſſing the canal again, 
(which, a league from thence, runs along a 
cavity cut for a hundred paces in the hard 
rock) came to the city Beziers, ſeated on 
a hill, and water'd on one ſide by the river 
Oodi. The city is longer than 'tis broad, 
tortified by art and nature, populous, plen- 


tiful, and rich, by reaſon *tis within three 
leagues of the ſea : there's a garriſon in it 
of eight hundred men. Four leagues from 
it, towards Perpignan; is a city not inferior 
to it, call'd Narbonne, thro' which thoſe 
that come from Catalonia generally paſs. 
Moving four leagues further after dinner, 
we lay at the = of Perenes, which is large, 
but of little trade. 

Saturday 4th, when we had rode half a 
league, we came to a bank of earth two 
Nalian miles in length, rais'd at a vaſt ex- 
pence, to make the way more commodious 
in winter. In France they take great care 
of the high-ways, and I obſerv'd *em to be 
generally pav*d, from the time I came into 
it. Then we paſs'd through the town of 
Monſagne, a league from whence we ſet 
out, and then travelling at a ſmall diſtance 
from the ſea, at the end of four leagues, 
dined at the town of Gigian ; whence ad- 
vancing three leagues more, we came before 
night to Montpelier. 
tal of the lower Languedoc, as Toulouze is 
of the upper ; and, being ſeated on the 
top of a hill, yields a fine proſpect at a 
diſtance. 

Sunday 5th, I went to ſee the town- 
houſe, which is not ſo good as that of Toy- 
louze. The fix conſuls there are clad in 
ſcarlet, but without gold fringes. Here 
was the king's picture, fitting, on a throne, 
done by a maſterly hand; he is holding out 
an olive- branch to one of the ſix conſuls, 
who kneels before him, to ſignifie the peace 
concluded that year between him and the 
confederates; as appears by an ingenious, 
but haughty, inſcription ** & It. 

The church of our Lady, cloſe by it, has 
no great matter of ornament, no more than 
the cathedral, and neither of 'em has but 
one iſle. The biſhop's palace has been a 
great ſtructure, but being very ancient, as is 
the church, is gone to ruin. Not far from 
thence I went out at the gate of Payrou, 
lately rebuilt by the conſuls, and adorn'd 
on the outſide with trophies maſterly carv'd, 
and with arms of the nations conquer*d by 
France, with ingenious Latin mottoes. The 
walking-place without this gate is one of 
the fineſt nature and art could produce, had 
they vy'd to outdo one another; for the eye 
is delighted with the proſpect of the lea, 
and pleaſant fields of a long delicious plain. 
The walls of the city are high and ſtrong, 
tho? ancient, and encompaſs'd with a deep 
ditch. The houſes are generally very good, 
three or four ſtories high, like thoſe in * 

ples, 
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CAP. IV. 


ples, but cover'd with tiles. The ſtreets 
are narrow and crooked, by reaſon of the 
une venneſs of the ground, and number of 
inhabitants. The courteous ladies are ex- 
traordinary beautiful, and fair of com- 
plexion. In other reſpects the city is rich, 
becauſe of its trade, and in it are ſix ſove- 
raign chambers, that govern all the pro- 
vince. 
After dinner I took another calaſh, for 
ſeven crowns, to Marſeilles; and having 
one four leagues, lay at the inn of Pont- 
{7 ſo call'd of Lunel, a neighbouring 
city, lying on the left hand of the way, 
where the hoſteſſes treated me well. They 
wore a great hood, as the country-women 


do, to defend 'em againſt the ſun. 


Monday 6th, having rode four leagues, I 
dined in the city S. Gil: I wou'd willingly 
have gone as far as Niſines, by the Latins 
call'd Nemauſum, a city where they make 
good ſerge, to have ſeen ſome Roman an- 
tiquities there; as, the temple of Diana, 
le Maiſon quarre, or the ſquare Houſe, built 
of vaſt ſtones, and les Arenes, or the am- 
phitheatre for publick ſhews ; but being to 
go three leagues, I choſe rather to get ſoon 
to Naples. After dinner, having rode a 
mile, we ferry*d over an arm of the Rhoſne, 
which divides Languedoc from Provence : 
one that waited there to receive the cuſtoms 
aſk*'d me whether I had any thing new in 
my trunks, which ought to pay the king's 
duty; and telling him there were ſeven 
dozen of fans, he very civilly diſmiſs'd me, 
without receiving that little which was due 
to him: he alſo advis'd me, when I came 
to Arles, to tell the cuſtom-houſe officers 
there, that the officers on the road had 
taken no cuſtom, becauſe the things were 
inconſiderable, and to make preſents 3 and 
bid me not ſhew the note I carried, for 
then they would oblige me to pay. This 
civility to ſtrangers is peculiar to the French, 
and I had ſuch trial of it, that in a month's 
travelling thro* France, my trunks had ne- 
ver been open'd. Having paid fifteen ſols 
for the calaſh paſſing the bridge, we came 
to Arles, after three leagues riding. When 
came to the bridge of boats, an hundred 
paces in length, over the arm of the river 
Rhoſue, which is twice as broad as that be- 
fore-mention*d, the officers aſk*d four ſols 
toll. The Rhoſne is counted the greateſt 
river in France, which, after paſſing by 
Lions and Avignon, divides it felt into two 
branches a league above Arles, and runs 
down into the ſea ſeven leagues below it, 
at the port of By, whence great boats 
and tartans go up to load with wine · and 
corn. 

Arles, a city ſeated in 43 deg. of lat. is 
an archbiſhoprick, and has a good trade, 
bur is not very rich : it ſtands upon a riſing 
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Rome. There's a theatre in it, built by the 1699. 


Romans, but not ſo entire as that of Verona. gy 


The walls about it, and the houſes, are 
very good, but the ſtreets narrow, and the 
town-houſe but indifferent. | 
Tueſday 1 1th, travelling along the famous 
aqueducts, at the end of four leagues we 
came to the inn of S. Martin de Crau, where 
we dined well for twenty ſols a-head ; then 
proceeding four leagues further along a dry 
ſtony way, we came to Salon, a city in the 
dioceſe of Arles, and therefore the arch- 
biſhop has there an ancient large caſtle on 
an eminency. The walls of the city are 
half ruin'd with antiquity, and the houſes 
of a very indifferent ſtructure, without any 
ſymmetry. They ſay the way call'd 
Via Areas, made by the emperor M. Au- 
relius, from the frontiers of Spain as far as 
Rome, paſs'd by this place. There's no- 
thing in it remarkable but the ſepulchre or 
tomb of Noſtradamus, the famous aſtrolo- 
ger of the laſt age, who is ſaid to have 
foretold the murder of Henry IV. king of 
France : *tis in the church of the Francis 
cans, on the left-hand wall entering the gate, 


with this following inſcription ; 


D. M. Clariſſimi Oſſa. 

Michaelis Noſtradamus, dh omnium mor- 
talium difto digni, cujus pene divino calamo 
totius Orbis, ex Aſtrorum inſluxu, futuri 
eventus conſcriberentur. Vixit annis 62, 
Menſibus 6, Diebus 17. Obit ſolo 1566. 
Quielem poſteri ne invideant. Anna Pon- 
tia Gemella Solonia Conjugi opt. J. F. 


In the ſame church is to be ſeen an image 
of the bleſſed Virgin, and the manner of 
taking our Saviour down from the croſs, 
with ſeven marble ſtatues, all the work of 
ſome great maſter. | 

Having travel'd five leagues on a very 
bad mountain road, we dined on Yedne/day 
8th at S. Pon, a ſmall place in the midſt of 
a plain that reaches for ſeveral leagues, all 
adorn'd with country-houſes belonging to 
the inhabitants of Aix. After dinner we 
went four leagues further, and came to 
Marſeilles two hours after night-fall, We 
lodg'd at the deux Pommes, or two Apples, 
in the ſtreet call'd le Cours. A league and half 
ſhort of the city, the cuſtom-houſe officers 
aſk'd me whether I had any new commo- 
dities; and telling them I had ſome dozens 
of fans to make preſents, one of 'em ad- 
vis'd me, when I came to the next officers, 
which were half a league off, to enter all I 
had, that it might not be ſeiz*d : I did ſo, 
without paying any thing, nor did they aſk 
any thing of. me when I enter'd Mar/eilles, 
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GemeL- but only four ſols for opening the gate, 


LI. 


1699. 


which was ſhut. 


Marſeilles was built by the Phenicians on 
the ſhore of the Mediterranean, in the lat. 


Marſeilles of 42 deg. 40 min. and was very famous in 


former times for its ſchools, which vy'd 
with thoſe of Rhodes and Athens. At pre- 
ſent *tis one of the moſt celebrated ports 
in the Mediterranean, tho? ſo ſhallow that 
it muſt often be cleans'd, to be capable of 
indifferent veſſels : the compals of its walls 
is not above two /talian miles up and down: 
the houſes are very good, and, four or five 
ſtories high ; the ſtreets bad, that is, nar- 
row, crooked, and dirty, except that calPd 
le Cours. Here, *tis true, the houſes are built 
uniform and proportionable ; and there are 
orderly rows of trees for half a mile; the 
empty ſpace in the middle, enclos'd with 
iron chains and benches made faſt to keep 
out cattle, and make it fit for the men with- 
out moleſtation to take the cool air under 
the trees, and converſe with the modeſt 
women. The port is defended by the 
caſtles of S. John and S. Nicholas, as alſo 
by four ſmall redoubts upon as many little 
iſlands or rocks, half a league diſtant, the 
biggeſt of which is calPd Coftagdin, where 
the ſhips ſtay to keep their Qarentine, when 
they come from places ſuſpected for in- 
tection. 

Thurſday 9th, I went to ſee the Darſene, 
where the gallies are built. *T's big enough 
to build as many as they pleaſe, there be- 
ing long cover*d walks for making of ca- 
bles, and two cover*d docks to build two 
gallies at once. That which they call he 


king's Arſenal! is very ſtately, and has a 


noble pavillion in the middle for the offi- 
cers of the galleys, and two docks to build 
two galleys, beſides a vaſt number of ma- 
gazines for timber, and an armoury, as 
they told me, for one hundred thouſand 
men. 

The cathedral ſtands near the ſea, in the 
welt part of the city; it has three ifles, and 
the chapels are well contrived ; but the 
biſhop's palace, who is a ſuffragan of Arles, 
has nothing remarkable. 

Thence I went to lee the aforemention'd 
caſtle of S. John, on the right hand with- 
out the gate, It has a platform with good 
guns level with the water, but the reſt of it 
was ill provided, ſome having been reſtor'd 
from thence to the duke of Savoy upon the 
lait peace. Being ſcated on a rock, two 
parts whereof are encompaſs'd by the ſea, 
it has no ditch but only on the land ſide. 
About noon twenty gallies came in, re- 
turning from the eaſt, and from Naples ; 
and theſe added to twenty-one more that 
were in the port, were a pleaſant ſight. 
After dinner I went over in a boat to ſee the 
oppoſite caſtle of S. Nicholas, on a hill to 


the left of the harbour. It has ſevera! 
good modern works, and at the foot of 
them a great platform rebuilt, with man 
pieces of cannon both above and below. 
Upon another higher hill is a great fort, 
calPd Noſtre dame de Garde, which ſerves for 
a land-mark to ſhips at ſea. 

In my return home I paſs'd by the town- 
houſe, which, towards the fea, has a good 
marble front, and good rooms within cu- 
riouſly painted. 

Being deſirous to fee Aix, the metropolis 
of Provence, I hired two horſes on Monday 
roth, and rode thither after dinner, alon: 
a dirty ſtony way, yet pleaſant by reaſon 
of the mountains about it, and the hills, 
which are well cultivated, and ſtrew'd with 
abundance of houſes of pleaſure, belonging 
to the inhabitants of Marſeilles and Aix. 1 
came thither late, having travePd five 
leagues, and lay at Ja Selle d'Or, or the gel- 
den Saddle. This city is ſeated on a valley 
encompaſs'd with hills, and tho? it be the 
reſidence of a Parliament, a chamber of 
accounts, and a generality, yet its compals 
is not above two [talian miles, enclos'd with 
indifferent walls, without a ditch : the hou- 
ſes however are beautiful, and four or five 
ſtories high, like thoſe of Mar ſeilles; the 
ſtreets are wide, ſtreight, and well pav'd. 
ſome of *em in the form of a croſs, like the 
Caſſero at Palermo. 

Saturday 11th, I ſaw the cathedral, which 
is of the invocation of S. Saviour, has three 
iſles, and is dark, and little adorn'd, as is 
uſual in that country : the archbiſhop's pa- 
lace is large, but plain. I went to the new 
church of the Zeſuits, which is ſmall, which 
was that day bleſs'd by the archbiſhop, and 
there were preſent the four chief magiſtrates 
of the city, whom in Provence they call 
Procureurs du Pays; they wore a belt of 
black velvet, which the French call Chape- 
ron, acroſs from the right ſhoulder hanging 
down under the left arm. Theſe fate on 
benches, with cuſhions and carpets before 
them. The town-houſe is a very good 
one. 

Thence I went to la Place de Precheurs, 
to ſee the parliament. After maſs, all the 
members of it came into the hall, where I 
ſaw the preſident ſitting in a long and wide 
crimſon garment turn'd up with ermines, 
like a royal robe. On the fame bench 
ſate ſix counſellors clad in long black gowns 
gather'd on the back, with a long train 
and wide ſleeves ; their caps were like thoſe 
prieſts wear, with a great toſſel in the mid- 
dle. This robe is common to the Procu- 
reurs and Advocates ; but the counſellors, 
tho* they may wear no other in parliament ; 
yet in proceſſions, and other publick ſolem- 
nities, they wear a red one of the ſame 
make. A clerk, clad after the ſame man- 
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ner, read the petitions, but he wore a cap 
of crimſon velvet laced with gold. This 
officer in Freneb is call'd Premier Huiſſier. 
The Procureurs and Advocates, or pleaders, 
ſate on benches below the others, and were 
allow'd to be cover'd. Thence I went to 
ſee the other five courts, one upon the ſame 
floor, and four above-ſtairs. The Grand 
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Chambre was beſt gilt and painted, and G 


there was a chair in it for the king, when 
he ſhould pleaſe to be preſent. 


LL. 


In theſe 1099. 


courts are ten preſidents, and about fifty WWW 


{even counſellors are ſoveraign judges of all 
the affairs of the province. 

After dinner I return'd the fame pleaſant 
way, and got to Marſeilles betimes. 


CHAP: Y. 


The author's voyage from Marſeilles to Genoa, and the deſcription of 
that city, 


WOU LD willingly have gone to ſee 
1 the Sainte Baume, or the cave where 
S. Mary Magdalen is ſaid to have liv'd 
thirty years; but thinking every hour an 
age till I return'd into my native country, 
made the neceſſary proviſion in haſte, and 
on Sunday 12th ſet out for Genoa aboard a 
tartan. We faiPd out of the harbour an 
hour before ſun-ſet, and coaſting along the 
pleaſant ſhore between the little iſlands, 
could not advance but two miles, becauſe 
the wind was contrary, and anchor*d that 
night in a little bay. After midnight, 
the wind proving fair, we faiPd again; 
and on 

Monday 13th, by break of day, paſs'd 
by a village they call /a Citee; and being 
five leagues from Marſeilles, ſail'd in fight 
of the hill of Sainte Baume, where pilgrims 
are not allow'd to eat fleſh. About ſun-ſet 
we were off of Toulon, aud could ſee the 
ceſtle and ſeveral country-houſes. We held 
on our way all night, and in the morning, 
on 

Tueſday 14th, were oppoſite to the 
town of Hyeres, and then ran between the 
three iſlands of that name and the conti- 
nent. The wind falling then, we made 
but little way, but it came up again at 
ſun- ſet, and we made good way till two in 
the morning, when, becauſe it blew hard, 
we caſt anchor near fort S. Margaret, to 
expect day. This fort ſtands in a ſmall 
iſland on the coaſt of France, very fruitful 
in wine. 

Wedneſday 1 5th, when day appear'd, we 
ſet fail, coaſting along in ſight of Antibes, 
where there's a caſtle and garriſon, and 
S. Laurence, where a river divides Provence 
from the dominions of Savoy. We paſs'd 
ſo cloſe to Nizza that we could plainly ſee 
it on the flat ſhore, enclos'd by a good 
wall; as alſo its fortreſs on the high and 
craggy rock, render'd impregnable by art 
We anchor'd, after running 
one hundred and eighty miles, at Villa- 
franca, where every veſſel going to, or 
coming from, the welt is to pay two in the 


hundred. Villafrancà is a ſmall wall'd town 
at the foot of high mountains, without an 
harbour, but only an open road, Tis de- 
fended by a caſtle on the ſhore, and a fort 
built on the high mountain Abano, garri- 
ſon'd by the duke of Savvy. 

After dining and paying the duties, wc 
went aboard again, and hoiſting ſail, paſ- 
ſed along before the little caſtle of S. Spicto, 
and the fort of Oviezza, ſeated on the top 
of a hill, and belonging to the ſame duke. 


We came two hours before ſun-ſet to Me- Monac:. 


naco, where landing, I went up a ſteep way, 
about the middle whereof there's a guard to 
the town. Being come to the upper gate, 
I found another guard, a drawbridge, and 
ditch cut out of the rock. Here I enter'd 
thro* a great gate, to ſee the prince of Mo- 
naco's palace. The way to it is up two 
ſpacious marble W e made ſemicircu- 
lar, which afterwards meet in a ſtately long 
gallery, that leads to the lodgings and 
apartments, which for their number, mag- 
nificence, and furniture, may ſerve ſeveral 
princes together. 

Monaco is a very ſtrong place, on a rock, 
the walls inacceſſible on all ſides, and wish 
only one gate, up to which there's a very 
uneaſy way, as was ſaid before: 'tis ſmall, 
and has only one monaſtery of nuns, of 
S. Tereſa, becauſe *tis poor, and cannot 
maintain friers. There are abundance of 
heavy cannon, beſides the ſmall, all well 
mounted. The garriſon conſiſts of about 
nine hundred men, pay'd by the king of 
France. At Monaco they recover the duty 
of two in the hundred 9 of the ſhips that 
return from the weſt, whereas all pay at 
Villafranca. 

Thurſday 16th, we advanc'd betimes, 
having on our left hand, on a hill, the vil- 
lage of Rocca eſcura, and others belonging 
to the ſame prince, for ten miles along a 
dry country ; and then began to coaſt a- 
long the Genocſe ſhore, which begins at the 
city Ventimiglia, yet all that night could not 
get beyond S. Remo, a country abounding 
in oranges, lemons, and olives. 


The 
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The calm held all the night, ſo that on 
Friday 17th, at break of day, we were 


1699. oppoſite to the village del Cervo. The wind 
coming up againſt us, we were forced to 


Savona. 


lie tacking upon the delightful coaſt of Ge- 
noa, where the induſtrious Genoeſe make the 
barren ſoil produce fruit- trees. After noon 
the wind prov'd favourable, and carried us 
on a great way in ſight of curious gardens. 
Paſſing by the city of Abenga, we ſoon left 
Final behind, with its two caſtles, one on 
the hill, and the other on the ſea-ſhore, 
where there was a Spaniſh garriſon ; and 
then the city Noli, which is large, and. has 
high towers upon the houſes of private ci- 
tizens, and at laſt came early to Savona, 
where we paſs'd the night. This city tho' 
ſmall is walPd, and has a ſuburb as big a- 
gain as it, with as good houſes ; beſides 
the delightful country houſes about it, with 
fruitful gardens, though almoſt contrary to 
nature. The churches of Savona are beau- 
tiful enough, as well for their embelliſh- 
ments in marble as for the ſtructure it ſelf 
and painting; eſpecially the Duomo. The 
caſtle ſtands upon the ſhore, and has a tre- 
ble encloſure, beſides ſeveral outworks, and 
a deep ditch out of the ſolid rock. The 
harbour though ſmall is ſaſe, but of diffi- 
cult entrance, Five miles from the city is 
an image of our bleſſed lady, famous for 
many miracles. The church belonging to 
it, beſides its prieſts and religious men, 
maintains about ſeven hundred orphans of 
both ſexes. Savona is alſo famous for its 
curious earthen ware, exceeding all that 1s 
made in the ſtate of Genoa. The biſhops 
of this city, of Ventimiglia and Abenga, 
have ſcarce a thouſand crowns a year each, 
becauſe their dioceſes are very ſmall. 
Having hir'd a Filucca, I ſet out from 


Sadona on Satuaday the 18th betimes, and 


paſſing by the neighbouring town of Ar- 
biſola, the delicious plain of Arenzano, Co- 
goletto ſeventeen miles diſtant from Genoa, 
Vultri, and other handſome towns on the 
ſhore, with excellent houſes of pleaſure, as 
tar as the vale and river of Polſevera, whoſe 
mountains are nothing inferior to the de- 
lightfulleſt parts of its banks, came at 
length to Genoa before noon. 

Genoa lies upon the Mediterranean, facing 
the ſouth, in the lat. 43 degr. 40 min. and 
being ſeated on the ſide of a hill looks from 
the ſca a noble theatre. All the buildings 
throughout 1ts whole compals of four mules, 
are adorn'd with excellent marble ; nor will 
thoſe in time be inferior to them, which 
the rich inhabitants will be daily erecting 
in the compaſs of fifteen miles, the wall 
newly built has enclos'd. The worſt is, 
that the ſtreets are narrow and dark. The 
port is above a mile in length, with a 


light-houſe on the weſt end, and good for- 


ther for the wine boats. In 935 it was 
burnt by the Saracens, and all the inhabi- 
tants ſlain or made ſlaves, but was after- 
wards rebuilt much more nobly. It is cal- 
led the haughty, becauſe the nobility are ſo 
proud and intractable, having a great con- 
ceit of themſelves, though the little domi- 
nion of their common-wealth does not ex- 
tend to above one hundred and forty miles 
in length along the ſhore from caſt to weſt, - 
and under twelve in breadth. Since the 
ſcourge of the French bombardment in 
1684, they have erected two platforms, and 
planted good guns on them, to keep off 
thoſe thunderbolts, which can humble the 
proudeſt hearts. The ladies are beautiful 
and witty, but their ſhort way of ſpeaking 
makes them ridiculous. The men are ex- 
tremely frugal and inclin'd to trade, which 
has gain'd them vaſt wealth. 

The Doge's palace is one of the largeſt 
and moſt beautiful ſtructures in Europe; but 
not ſo much beautify'd with marble as the 
private houſes of the nobility. A few ſteps 
led up out of a great court into a noble 
hall, without which are the two ſo famous 
ſtatues of Andrew d' Oria and Fohn Andrea, 
the deliverers of their country. Adjoining 
to this hall there are many apartments, 
with their particular courts, beautify'd 
with marble pillars. Then going up two 
high ſtair-caſes are the upper lodgings, where 
is the chamber of the great council, for e- 
lecting of the Doge, and by it the college 
for matters of government, where the twen- 
ty ſeven ſenators and agents (as they told 
me) meet, clad in long gowns almoſt like 
the French civil magiſtrates ; but the a- 
gents cannot vote in all publick affairs. In 
the oppoſite fide are the Doge's apartments, 
big enough, not only for him, but tor any 


abſolute prince. 


Towards evening I went out of town, to 
ſee prince d Oria's palace, ſtanding on the 
ſhore. It is well worth ſeeing for its noble 
ſtructure, marble, fountains, gardens, and 
rich furniture. 

Sunday 19th, I heard maſs in the church 
of the Dominicans, which has three iſles, 
ſupported on pillars, and though large, is 
not much beautify'd with marble, as is the 
cloiſter, 

S. Ambroſe, belonging to the Jeſuits, is 
built after the model of their profeſsd houſe 
at Naples, all lin'd with curious marble 
finely wrought with large pillars ; but it is 
not ſo large as that of Naples. | 

The Duomo, or S. Laurence's church, has 
a lofty noble front of marble of ſeveral co- 
lours; it is large, and has three iſles form'd 
by eight marble pillars, but not ſo well 
beautify'd as is S. Ambroſe. | Th 
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tifications, under whoſe protection there 
are two docks, one for the galleys, the o- 
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The palace of Eugenio Durazzo has a 
noble front, and eight good pillars within 
the court. A ſtately ſtair-caſe which parts 
in two, leads into ſpacious apartments, all 
curiouſly adorn'd with marble and paint- 
ing. And it may be truly ſaid that the 
palaces of private men in Genoa are royal. 

The church of the barefoot Carmelites, 
where I went to veſpers, conſiſts of but one 
iſle, and has a good tabernacle of rich mar- 
ble and precious ſtones. The moſt remark- 
able thing is the chappel of the Franzoni 
on the left hand, all cas'd in pure black 
marble, and particularly four marble pil- 
lars, twelve half bodies of braſs, and a 
large crucifix worth ten thouſand crowns. 
On the right is the ＋ 1 of the Durazz1, 
beautiful, but not ſo rich. 


Going thence I ſaw the college of S. 7e- 


rome of the Jeſuits, not yet finiſh'd. How- 
ever it is remarkable for the great quantity 
of marble pillars, that adorn the front, and 
ſupport the two galleries, one above ano- 
ther; and I can affirm I counted eighty- 
four great marble pillars in the cloiſter on- 
ly. The church is well ſer out, and the 
upper hall for publick diſputations embel- 
liſn'd with good pictures. 

The theatre, where I ſaw a play acted, 
is ſmall, with only four rows of boxes, and 
eighteen in each row. The price was half 
a crown a man. 

Monday 20th, gong to S. Ciro of the fa- 
thers Theatins, I ſaw a moſt beautiful church 
with three arch'd iſles, ſupported by ſixteen 
great pillars of white marble. There are 
twelve chappels, ſix on a fide ; and before 
them twenty four pillars, and as many on 
the altars, all of fine marble of ſeveral co- 
lours, beſides other curious works on the 
ſame ſtone. The tabernacle is of great 
value, the choir beautiful, and the high 
altar much more, for four pillars of deli- 
cate black marble. The arch and Cupula 
is richly gilt and painted at a great expence. 
In ſhort, no city in the world exceeds Genoa 
for ornament of churches, becauſe of the 
admirable marble which 1s not to be brought 
a great way. 

Going out at S. Martha's gate on Tue/- 
day 21ſt, I went up the hill to ſee the A- 
bergo, which is one of the moſt magnificent 
and pious works in the ſtate of Genoa. 
Coming to this place, I perceiv*d, that the 
noble Venetiaus, as ſparing as they are to- 
wards themſelves whulſt living, they are as 
bountiful to the church dying, of thoſe goods 
they can no longer keep. This appears 
by the incredible and prodigious c arge, 
the ſtructure we now ſpeak of muſt coſt ; 
becauſe in order to finiſh it, beſides the ſtruc- 
ture erected, they have been forced to level 

recipices, and cut the uneven rock ſmooth. 
wo ſpacious ways lead from the firſt gate 
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to a Portico ; and thence two other nobler Gurt. 
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ways to the firſt floor, where there are four 
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the ſtairs. The walls within the church 
are cover d with choice marble, with eight 
ſtatues ſtanding upright, and a high altar 
with ſeven pillars, and an image of the 
bleſſed virgin, carv'd by a maſter. Before 
we come to the church, we ſee on the right 
hand ſeveral galleries and rooms, as alſo 
the garden of the honeſt women and maids ; 
for the condemn'd and penitent women 
live apart above the church, that they may 
not delude the maids. The governeſs ſhew- 
ing me the apartments, told me there were 
in that place ſix hundred and fifty women. 
From behind the high altar and the firſt 
Portico there 1s a way up to ſeveral apart- 
ments, one of youths, another of old men, 
and another of children, where theſe work 
for ſeveral uſes of the houſe, and all theſe 
apartments by reaſon of the height of the 
place ſtand one above another, like a ſcene 
of perſpective on a ſtage, and it is a great 
pleaſure to view it from the galleries. The 
whole 1s govern'd with wonderful order and 
economy, orphans and poor children being 
there maintain'd and educated ; and por- 
tions given to marry young maids, At 
that time there were one thouſand three 
hundred perſons maintain'd there. 

Next I went to ſee the great hoſpital, 
where about four hundred fick of both 
ſexes are maintain'd, and carefully attend- 
ed with much charity. In the firſt gallery 
there 1s nothing beautiful but its length and 
extent, and this leads to another equal to 
it in bigneſs, which is the women's infirma- 
'y „with three other apartments for per- 
ons of quality and young girls. At the 
entrance into the ſecond gallery is a beauti- 
ful chappel, and two long arches making 
a croſs, and another large one on the right 
hand of the chappel. 

The ſenate being to meet, I went thither, 
and ſaw at the end of a ſpacious hall, a 
great ring, with twenty-eight ſeats about 
it, like the ring of the royal chamber at 
Naples. The Doge's chair was ſomewhat 
above the reſt under a canopy. He was 
clad in ſcarlet, and the ſeven ſenators about 
him, had long gowns of black damaſk, 
caps like thoſe prieſts wear, and about their 
necks old faſhion*d ruffs or gorgets. When 


they had read a petition, they all gave their 


votes by way of ballot. This Doge is cho- 
ſen from among the ſenators, and when he 
has govern'd two years, is diſmiſs'd by a 
perſon appointed for that purpoſe, in theſe 
words. Your ſerenity has finiſhd the time of 
your government. Your ſerenity muſt retire 
to your own houſe. 


7D I heard 
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thew, which is ſmall; but has three ifles 


1699. form'd by eight pillars, and well adorn'd. 
ne pariſh church of S. Lake, though lit- 
dle and has but three altars, is beautiful 


for its marble inſide. The bankers exchange 
and the merchants is great, but the ſtruc- 
ture nothing magnificent. | 
Wedneſday 22:d, I went to walk in prince 
@ Oria's garden, and took notice of a great 
fountain, over which is a Neptune drawn 
on a ſhell by three ſea-horſes, with ſeveral 
little boys ſporting about. The palace is 
very ſpacious, and has a communication 
with the pear gardens by an iron bridge. 
Hence I proceeded to ſee the Pharos or 
light-houſe, in which at night they ſet up 
thirty-two lights, to direct the ſhips that 
come into the harbour. It is ſix hundred 
ſpans high, or four hundred and fifty foor, 


as the keeper told me, and a ſtair-caſe of 


three hundred and twelve ſteps, up which 
I could not get under half an hour. It is 
founded on a rock, and about it, as well as 


along the curtain, there are good pieces of 


cannon. 

After dinner I went to our lady of the 
vineyards, a collegiate church with three 
iſles, arch'd and fuſtam'd by twenty mar- 
ble pillars. All the ＋ ». are beautiful, 
with each of them two pillars and excellent 


painting, but the high altar exceeds all the 


S. Francis church belonging to the fa- 
thers of that order, is large, and has three 
iſles divided by pillars. On the right ſide 
there are ſix good chappels, for thoſe on 
the left are not yet finiſh'd. „ 


Thurſday 23d, I went to fee our lady of 


the aſſumption, or of Carignans, a colle- 
giate church, with twelve canons, an ab- 
bot and eighteen chaplains; founded by 
Bandinello Sauli, and rais'd to its preſent 


grandeur by Francis Maria Sauli Doge. It 


is ſeated on a high mountain, which has a 
proſpect of all Genoa, and the adjacent 


parts. The church'is rais'd upon four folid | 
pillars, which divide it into three iſles. In 


the niches of the ſaid pillars are four noble 
ſtatues excellently carv*d. The eight chap- 
pels are well beautify'd with marble, as 
well as the high altar. A convenient ſtair- 
caſe made within the wall, leads up to the 


Cupula on the out- ſide, whence all Genoa is 


ſeen from three ſeveral galleries one above 
, 107601174 8 


Friday 24th, I went to ſee S. George's. 
hill, where the greateſt wealth of Genoa is, 
On the firſt floor is che cuſtom-houſe, and 
above ſtairs on the right hand the ancient 
great chamber, with fifteen ſtatues of no- 
ble Genceſe, who have deſerv'd well of 


their country, placed about the wall, The 


new chamber, where ſometimes the parties 
concern'd meet to the number of four hun- 
dred, is larger, and about its walls are ſix- 
teen ſtatues of good marble, placed there 
in memory of good citizens. Through 
this chamber they go to that of the magi- 
ſtrates, which are eight ſenators, who de- 
cide all cauſes relating to the bank, and 
duties of the city, ſitting on chairs cover'd 
with crimſon damaſk. _ 

Saturday 25th, I ſaw prince d' Oxia's 
palace. It has a very curious marble front, 
and pleaſant gardens on the ſides, and two 
galleries, each adorn'd with eight pillars. 
There are ſtairs that look majeſtick, which 
lead up to the court; and from the court 
another ſtair-caſe not inferior to the firſt, 
dividing it ſelf into two branches goes to 
the lodgings above, of which it is better 
to ſay nothing than too little. The court 
is beautify'd with twenty great pillars, and 
and twenty-two more ſupport the arches ot 
the ſecond floor. 

At a ſmall diſtance is the palace of Brig- 


nole, the lower arches whereof, are N Aer | 


ed by ſixteen pillars, the ſtairs adorn'd 
with excellent ſtatues, and the rooms rich- 
ly furniſh'd. 5 | 

Sunday 26th, I heard maſs at the An- 
nunciada of the Franciſcans, a fine church 
with three iſles, divided by five pillars of 
fine marble on each ſide. The arches are 
well painted and richly gilded, The chap- 
pels on the left of the Han altar are finiſh'd, 
and all fac'd with, curious marble ; the o- 
thers on the right are not finiſh'd no more 
than the front of the church. 

In the new "rect there are.no houſes in- 
ferior to thoſe already mentionꝰd. That of 
the marquis Balbi, which; I faw Manday 
27th, has twenty pillars. on the firſt floor, 
going into the garden full of fountains, ſta- 
tues and other ornaments, as many more 
in the firſt galleries of the upper floor, 
and twelve in the ſecond galleries. The 
furniture 1s vaſtly rich, as are the pictures 
and ſtatues. This alone may prove as much 
as a thouſand words, viz. That the only 


ſtructure of the 2 coſt one hundred 


thouſand pieces of gold. In this marquis's 
book of accounts, we ſaw in one leaf, the 


ſum of five millions between debtor and 


creditor. The palace of Charles Balbi the 
marquis's kinſman, is nothing inferior 


to his. | 


Tueſday 28th, I ſaw the Darſena or place 


for the galleys and tartans of wine, The 


tartans are outwardmoſt, and further in 


five galleys of the republick, all of them 


ſhelrer'd, from any wind. 
Medneſday 29th, my itrunks being come 
by ſea from Cadiz, I put them. aboard a 


, 


Neapolitan Filucea to be carry'd to. Naples, 


— 
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being reſolv'd to go my ſelf by land, be- I hired a calaſh for Milan, and order*d my Gem - 


cauſe of the ill weather which had laſted 
many days. Accordingly on Thurſday 3oth, 


affairs ſo as to depart. 
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The author's journey from Genoa to Milan, and the deſcription of 
that city. 


SET out on Saturday the firſt of No- 
[| vember, and after ſeveral times croſſin 
the river of Pol/evera, and had enjoy'd the 
pleaſure of the ſhore of S. Peter de Arena, I 
ſtruck over barren mountains, and having 
travell'd twenty miles came at might to 
Taglio. 

Sunday 24, I went on to Gavi, a fron- 
tier town of the ſtate of Genoa, and thence 
three miles to Serravalle in the ſtate of Mi- 
lan. The town is very ſmall, and has a 
caſtle on the top of the hill, with a ſmall 
garriſon and a few pieces of cannon. The 
country about 1s pleaſant and well cultiva- 
ted. At night I return*d to Gavi. 

Monday 3d, I bated at Novi, a wall'd 
town with a caſtle on a hill, and then pro- 
ceeding on my journey, at two miles end 


enter'd the ſtate of Milan, and din'd at 
. Tortona, fifteen miles from where I ſet out. 
This city is ſeated in a plain, and enclos'd 


with a low wall and ditch; has a caſtle on 
the hill with a good garriſon; but the hou- 
ſes are not handſome. Proceeding ten 
miles further I paſs'd through Yoghera, a 
good town, twice as big as Tortona, and 
four miles beyond it lay at the wretched inn 
of Purana. 

Wednſeday 4th, I ſet out betimes along 
a very dirty road, and after five miles ri- 
ding, ferry'd over the Po, and five miles 
further over the Grevaly, and ſtay*d to dine 
at Pavia, croſſing the Te/tn, which waters 
it on a bridge. 

Pavia is a ſtrong place enclos'd with a 
broad wet ditch, and good outworks. The 
caſtle looks more like a palace than a for- 
treſs, and within it is a good armory, reſ- 
tor'd by colonel, D. Francis de Cordova. 
The city is populous, rich and adorn'd 
with good palaces. It boaſts of greater 
antiquity than Milan, and among others 
values it ſelf upon holding out the memo- 
rable ſiege laid to it by Francis I. king of 
France in the year 1525. Its univerſity is 
famous for having bred the famous Civili- 
ans, Fafon, Baldus and the moſt learned 
Alciatus, The monaſtery here of the Car- 
thuſians is one of the moſt renowned in Ha- 
ly, and not without reaſon for the excellent 
picture in it. Riding ten miles after din- 
ner, I paſs'd through Binaſco, and came 
betimes to Aiiaã s. 
. -The city of Milan, ſeated in 45 deg. of 


latitude, is thought to have been built b 


g the Gauls in the year 395, after the build- 


ing of Rome. It is above eight miles in 
compaſs, containing about two hundred 
thouſand inhabitants, including the ſuburbs, 
Fhis place is famous for four things, which 
are; the multitude of people; the magni- 
ficence of its Duomo or cathedral, which is 
never without workmen about it; its im- 
pregnable caſtle ; and the famous library, 
call'd Ambraſiana, given by the cardinal 
Frederick Borromeo, archbiſhop of Milan, 
and containing at leaſt thirty thouſand. vo- 


lumes. By reaſon of the conveniency of 


its ſituation, it has deſerv'd from its foun- 
dation to be the reſidence of princes and 
emperors 3 Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, Con- 
ſtantius, Maximinian, Conſtantine, and o- 
thers having liv'd here for a conſiderable 
time. When the power of the Roman em- 
pire declin*d, it ſuffer'd together with all 
Lombardy, or the Ciſalpine Gaul, under the 
cruelty of the Goths and Longobards ; who 
being ſubdu*d by Charlemagne, it remain'd 
under the juriſdiction of the weſtern empe- 
perors till 1162, when the emperor Fredz- 
rick laid it level with the ground, and ſow'd 
it with ſalt. Being afterwards reſtor'd to its 
former f. plendor, it continu'd as a feof of 
the empire under ſeveral princes. Laſtly, 
the Sforzas being expelPd by the F ms, 
and theſe overthrown at the ſiege of Pavia 
by Charles the fifth's generals, king Fran- 
cis the firſt being made priſoner ; that ſame 
emperor gave the r es of the ſtate to 
his ſon Philip the ſecond, king of Spain, un- 
der whoſe ſucceſſors it ſtill continues. 
Wedneſday 5th, I went to ſee the caſtle. 
The way into 1t 1s over two bridges, and 
through three gates, which led to a very 
ſpacious place of arms. Thence paſſing 
8 another gate, between the two 
ſtrong houſes of the dukes of Milan, there 
is a court, with a chap 


governor's houſe; that is, the ſtrong houfe 
on the right hand of the gate, whoſe win- 
dows look upon the place of arms; for 
that on the left is taken up with the am- 
munition, armory and hoſpital, and its 
windows look towards the wall. I was told 
theſe two houſes had been built there de- 
Ggnedly, . that the two dukes, who then 
were no good friends, might not ſo much 
as look at one another. This caſtle _ 

Ix 
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upon each of 'em, and fix half-moons, and 
a wide deep ditch. At the entrance there 
are two high towers with brick-walls about 
thirty ſpans thick, and caſed with hard 
ſtone diamond-cut. On theſe and the walls 
of the curtains there are vaſt heavy pieces 
of cannon. This caſtle is generally look'd 


upon as the beſt, the greateſt, and ſafeſt of 


all the fortreſſes in Europe; and its armo- 
ry, tho* at preſent not ſo full, is reputed 
ſufficient to arm all aly. They ſay *twas 
built by Galeazzo Viſconte, the ſecond duke 
of that name, and afterwards improv'd by 
the emperor Charles V. It ſtands on the 
weſt ſide of Milan, and its liberty extends 
half about within the city, in which pre- 
cincts no officer can apprehend malefactors 
without the conſtable of the caſtle's leave. 

At night I ſaw a very wretched play ac- 
ted at the theatre in the governor's pa- 
lace, which has an hundred boxes in four 
ranks. 

Thurſday 6th, I went with D. Ferdinand 
Valdes, conſtable of the caſtle, to ſee the 
ceremony of the king's birth-day, at the 

alace, and prince Vaudemont's furniture. 
Han paſs'd the hall and antichamber, 
we came into another hung with damaſk 
with gold fringes, and adorn'd with look- 
ing-glaſſes in ſilver frames, and other things 
of cryſtal. The next room was hung with 
crimſon velvet, the edges embroider*d with 
gold, and there was a ſtate-bed like a pa- 
villion, embroider'd about with gold, and 
adorn'd with curious eagles on the top : no- 
thing, in ſhort, could be richer, or more 
— tho* it had been ſet with jewels. 
In the ſame room there were ſeveral tables 
cover'd with ſilver, and looking-glaſſes with 
frames of the ſame metal. When the hour 
of the ceremony was come, the conſtable 
order'd a x14 te to carry me in his 
coach to the collegiate church call'd /aScala, 
whither he was to come with the governor. 
Being at the church, I ſaw the prince come 
in a coach and eight horſes, follow'd by 
two other coaches and eight horſes, and one 
with fix for his retinue. The Prepoſitus 
and canons went out to meet him at the 
door with holy water, then accompanied 
him to the high altar, he being carried in 
an open, chair becauſe he was gouty. All 
the officers, civil and military, were preſent, 
with the prince's courtiers richly clad ; the 
footmen and Swiſs guards were alſo new 
clad, ſome in velvet, and ſome in green 
cloth laced with gold. The governor took 
his ſeat, as abſolute princes do, on a chair 
at the right ſide of the altar, within a da- 
maſk curtain, above the choir ; the Pre- 
paſitus fat over againſt him, three ſteps 
lifted up above the floor, and ſaid maſs in 
Pontificalibus, There were ten other velvet 


chairs, with cuſhions of the ſame, and deſls 
to kneel at, cover*d with cloth, where fat 
firſt the conſtable of the caſtle, colonel Cor- 
dova ; next D. Ferdinand Valdez ; the mar- 
quis de Burgomayne, general of the forces, 
and grandee of Spain ; the great chancellor, 
and other officers civil and military. The 
governor was incens'd, and had the goſpel 
and Pax brought him to kiſs ; the others 
were only incens'd, and had the Pax. Then 
the Te Deum being ſung, all the guns were 
fired. 

I return'd in the fame coach to the pa- 
lace, and going in at the great gate ( for 
before I enter*d at that of the theatre) ſaw 
other apartments richly hung with damaſk 
and tapeſtry. The prince governor retiring 
into the further chamber. diſmiſs*'d the com- 
pany with much more affability than is us'd 
in other places. I return'd thence with the 
conſtable to the caſtle, where the rooms 
were richly furniſh'd, with curious tapeſtry, 
ſilver ingeniouſly wrought, ſcrutores, and 
pictures of the beſt maſters of paſt ages. 
He led me into a room within the gallery, 
where formerly the clock ſtood, and that 
look*d into the parade; *twas very light- 
ſome, hung with rich damaſk, and ſer out 
with other coſtly furniture. Here a table 
was cover®d, about which nine men and a 
lady being ſeated, many noble diſhes were 
ſerv'd in. After dinner, the conſtable, be- 


cauſe he could not go himſelf, appointed 
D. Francis Ramirez, commiſſary-general of 


horſe, to conduct me to court, to ſee the 
ſolemnity : being come into the anticham- 
ber, we waited a long time among ſeveral 
officers civil and military, and when the 
ladies were come, the prince was drawn 
out in a chair upon wheels, and ſtopping in 
the antichamber, ſaid, Come in gentlemen ; 
a piece of civility I never ſaw any man in 
his poſt perform. We went with him in- 
to a room hung with damaſk, where the 


ladies were fitting in rows, and at the up- 


per end the princeſs governeſs, on another 
ſort of chair. The prince went on as far 
as the bed before mention'd, and there diſ- 
cours'd with other ladies, and they all pre- 
ſent, being now and then treated with va- 
riety of ſweet-meats. An hour after, we all 
went to the boxes in the theatre, and there 
heard a conſort of fifty inſtruments placed 
on the ſtage, and before it in a ſemicircle, 
and then a compoſition ſung by four voices, 
calPd The ſecurity of Piety ; which was fo 
far from anſwering the ſweetneſs of the in- 
ſtruments, that it made every one with it 
at an end. In the mean while there was 
a noble collation of all ſorts diſtributed. TI 
was carried home late at night by the com- 
miſſary. ef | 
Saturday 8th, I went to ſee the great 
hoſpital, founded by the dukes of Milan 
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and may be ſaid to be one of the beſt in 
Traly. It has a ſtately front outwards, and 
within a great ſquare court, with double 
rows of pillars, which ſupport both the up- 
per and lower arches ; and, both above and 
below, there are many galleries for the ſick, 
who were then about eight hundred, well 
attended; not to ſpeak of ſeveral ſtores, 
and apartments for the dwelling of thoſe 
who ſerve the ſick. They told me, the 
revenue of this hoſpital was above one hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand Philippines. Half 


a mile from the city, without the Roman 
gate, they were making a burial-place for 
thoſe that died in the hoſpital 3 and the 


work is ſo great, that they had already laid 


out two hundred thouſand Philippines up- 
on It. 

Sunday gth, I ſaw the Lazaretto, for peo- 
ple infected with the plague, which is ano- 
ther great ſquare ſtructure, two good muſ- 
quet-ſhot in length, with above three hun- 
dred rooms about it. In the middle of it is 
a garden, let for two thouſand Philippines a 

car. 

Monday 1th, in the evening, Peter Paul 
Carvaggio, profeſſor of mathematicks, car- 
ried me out in his coach to ſce the city. 
After ſome time being drove about, we 
went to the exchange, and to the free- 
ſchools, which, they ſay, were founded by 
the Longobard queen; and there he ſhew'd 
me the chair on which St. Augiſtin taught. 
Oppoſite to it, we went into the college of 
the noble Milaneſe doctors, which is an ex- 
cellent ſtructure, founded by a pope of the 
houſe of Medicis. None but perſons of 
birth are admitted into that college, and to 
them is refer*d the firſt hearing of civil cau- 
ſes by ſuperior courts. 

Ticſeſav 11th, the governor, archbiſhop, 
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within the rail, and the princeſs in a fort of 
pew. The officers had not chairs, as in the 
royal chapel, but benches cover'd with da- 
maſk, and cuſhions to kneel on. The ſer- 
mon and muſick were very good. This 
church being two hundred cubits long, and 
one hundred thirty in breadth, is counted 
the eighth wonder of the world for its large- 
neſs, curious marble, excellent ſtatues,.and 
other rich ornaments 3 tho” it is not yet 
quite finiſh*d, after ſo many years, nor any 
hopes that it will be ſoon compleated, not- 
withſtanding the great revenue left for its 
fabrick. It has five iſles, divided by well- 
wrought marble pillars, which hold up the 
high arches, and which together with thoſe 
of the high altar, are in all ſeventy. All 
the ſtructure, both within and without, up 
to the very roof, is adorn'd with excellent 
ſtatues of half-lengths, and other choice 
carving in marble. By this you may judge 
what the altars and chapels are, eſpeciall 
the high altar, on which there's a rich ſil- 
ver tabernacle. The churches in Milan are 
generally well ſerv'd, notwithſtanding their 
great number; for they told me there were 
eleven collegiate churches, ſeventy-one pa- 
riſhes, and ſeventy- four monaſteries of 
monks, friers, and nuns, beſides hoſpi- 
tals. | 

In the evening, going down into the 
lower church of the cathedral, I paid my 
devotion to the body of S. Charles, kept in 
a cryſtal ſhrine with a ſilver frame, within 
another of ſilver and gilt braſs ; *rwas rich- 
ly embclliſh'd with gold within. 


CHAP. VIL 


The autho;”s journey from Milan to Bologna. 


E DNESDAY 12th, I ſet out 

W in a coach for Bologna, paying a 

piſtole for my place; and having 

gone ten miles, much ſnow falling, dined 

at the caſtle of Melegnano, and lay ten miles 

further at Lodi, a biſhoprick, on the river 
Adda, defended by a good caſtle. 

Thurſday 13th, I went ten miles thro* a 
well-cultivated country and dirty way to 
Caſale, where I dined ; and then riding ten 
miles further, came to Piacenza, ferrying 
over the Po hard by it. , 

Piacenza is ſeated on a plain, and 1s 
about five miles in compaſs : the houſes and 
ſtreets are very good, but ill inhabited. In 
the great market-place there are two braſs 

Vor., IV. 


ſee the palace where the duke 
ſides when he comes to this city. *Tis 
magnificent, both for ſtructure and furni- 
ture; and particularly, in the prince's a- 
partment, there are four rooms hung with 
wrought ſattin, and the laſt with cloth of 
gold, with an extraordinary rich bed. The 
lower floor is hung with rich tapeſtry; and 
the theatre by it is as good as can be wiſh'd. 


ſtatues on horſeback, of excellent work man- 


ſhip, the one of Alexander Farneſius, other 
of his fon Ranuccio. 

Friday 14th, in the p, I went to 

of Parma re- 


The cathedral has three iſles, with hand- 
ſome altars. 
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I ſet out late from Piacenza, and having 
travePd fifteen miles along a well- pav'd 
road, between pleaſant fields well cultiva- 


ted, lay at the inn of Grattarolo, there be- 


Parma. 


ing no fording the river Stiron, becauſe it 
was ſwoln with the rain fallen the night 
before. 

We ſet out betimes upon Saturday 1 5th, 
paſs'd thro? the city Borgo, and, having gone 
fifteen miles, at the river Taro met ſuch a 
number of coaches and calaſhes, that I was 
forced to wait four hours to get over the 
two branches of that river, tho? there were 
two boats, which had a Roman Teſtone for 
every one they ferry*'d over. Riding five 
miles farther, we came late to Parma, 
where we ſhould not have got in, had not 
the duke, having been himſelf at the river, 


order*d, out of his own goodneſs, that the 
gate ſhould be open'd. 


Parma is in the latitude of 44 deg. 20 


min. on a plain, upon the Via Haminia; 
and- they will have it to be in ſuch an ex- 
cellent air, that ſome of its citizens have 
liv'd to one hundred and twenty, and even 
to one hundred and thirty years of age. 
Its buildings are magnificent, the churches 
well adorn'd, and the ſtreets wide, eſpecial- 
ly that call'd del Verze. The compaſs of 
it is about four miles, and the river Parma 
runs thro? the middle of it, whence it takes 
its name. The duke's palace is large, and 
fir to entertain ſeveral princes, and has 
good apartments embelliſh'd with excel- 
lent pictures, and all forts of rich houſhold- 
ſtuff. 

Sunday 16th, I heard maſs in the cathe- 
dral, which has three iſles divided by tall 
pillars, but without much ornament. The 
college is one of the fineſt ſtructures that can 
be ſeen, both within and without, being 
all painted like the palaces oppoſite to it. 
There are rooms enough for two hundred 
and ſixty collegians of good birth, and for 
the 2 officers, and ſervants. There 
are alſo two theatres, a little and a great 
one, well painted, as is the great hall for 
gentleman-like exerciſes. The publick thea- 
tre is not very magnificent, nor any of the 
beſt in Italy, being ſmall, and having only 
five rows of ſeats. 

We ſet out from Parma, and at five 
miles end paſling over a bridge, where eve- 
ry traveller pays ten pence, enter*d the duke- 
dom of Modena; and riding ten miles thro? 
it, among well-cultivated fields, diverſify'd 
with houſes of pleaſure, came to Reggio. 


This city was built on the Via Aimilia by 


Lepidus the Triumvir, who reſided in it a 
long time. Tis famous for its great fair, 
for its good churches and ſtreets, and for 
the palaces that embelliſh'd it, and, among 
the reſt, that of Proſpero Scarufio, before 
which there are two moſt excellent ſtatues, 


of Hercules and Lepidus, fit to be placed in 


any royal gallery. The church of our 
lad of Reggio, calPd of the Fathers ſervants, 
bulk which the afore-mention'd fair is 
kept, has three iſles, of good ſtructure, 
with moſt beautiful altars, eſpecially that 
of the bleſſed Virgin, which has curious 
work in marble, and is adorn'd with ſil- 
ver. 

Monday 17th, having travel'd nine miles, 
we were ſtopp'd by the river Secchio, ſwol- 
len by the rain that fell in the night, fo 
that we were forced to ſtay till the boat 
could be got ready, and paid two Givlios a 
man for our paſſage. Then travelling ſix 
miles further, we came in good time to 


Modena. This city is ſeated in 44 deg. of Modena. 


latitude, on the Via Amilia, which ran from 
Rimini to Piacenza; the country is marſhy, 
having the river Panaro on the eaſt, and 
Secchio on the weſt. Tis the reſidence of 
the princes of the houſe of Eſte, under 
whoſe auſpicious government it enjoys that 
peace it formerly, and after death of Cæſar, 


wanted a long time, thro* the ambition of 


private Romans. Tis enclos'd with a good 
wall, and defended by a great fort, built 
after the modern manner. Its compaſs is 
between three and four miles; but there's 
nothing remarkable in its houſes or narrow 


ſtreets, unleſs it be abundance of dirt. In 


7 middle of it is a very high tower made 
of coarſe marble, which is an argument of 
the antiquity of the place. Nothing is yet 
finiſh'd of the ducal palace but the left ſide, 
and yet it looks great: the entrance is un- 
der a high tower, into a court ſet about 
with large pillars ; and paſſing thence into 
a leſs, there appears a ſpacious ſtair-caſe, 
adorn'd from top to bottom, with good 
marble pillars, which leads to a great hall 
before the duke's apartment. 

Tueſday 18th, ſetting out betimes, at 
three miles end I ferry'd over the river 
Panaro, paying a Giulio; and three miles 
further enter*d upon the territory of Bologna, 
coming to Caſte! Franco, a town conſiſting 
of one long ſtreet, with good ſhops ; but 
there is by it a good fort, with a garriſon 
of the pope's. Then going four miles fur- 
ther, I dined at the inn of Samoggia, where 
the poſt is; and ten miles from thence, 
thro* a cultivated country full of pretty 
country-houſes, came betimes to Bologna, 
and lay at the pilgrims inn. Meeting here 
with the meſſenger of Florence, who was to 
ſet out the next morning, I reſolv'd to go 
with him. 

Bologna is ſeated in 44 d 


and on the Via Æmilia as well as Modena. 
*Tis a city of great antiquity, ennobled by 
the archiepiſcopal dignity, and reſidence of 
the legate apoſtolick ; famous for its uni- 
verſity, beauty, bigneſs, wealth, delightful- 
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neſs, and number of inhabitants, which 
amounts to eighty thouſand. The build- 
ings are of the beſt in /aly, all adorn'd with 
noble porticoes, thro* which the people may 
always walk under ſhelter. The tower, 
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my travels in Europe. 


C HAP. VIII. 


The author's Journey from Bologna to Florence, and the deſcyiption 
of that city. 


Set out betimes on Wedneſday 19, with 
the meſſenger, and after riding ſixteen 
miles among the Adennine mountains, 
whoſe ſteepneſs do not hinder the coun 
people from ſowing a great deal of corn up- 
on 'em, we ſtaid to dine at Lujano; then 
continuing our journey with a violent cold 
wind that had like ſeveral times to unhorſe 
me, enter*d upon the dominions of the great 
duke, divided from the pope's by a rivu- 
let near the village of Filicaia. We ſhew'd 
our certificate of health, which muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be brought from Bologna at Pietra- 
mala, and at laſt came to Firenzuola, after 
fourteen miles riding. 

Thurſday 20th, we ſet out two hours be- 
fore day, the wind blowing violent hard 
and cold, and with great trouble mounted 
the ſix miles to the top of the high moun- 
tain Giogo, which to me ſeem'd like Aolus's 
court; all which way, at ſmall diſtances, 
there are ſmall houſes of country people, 
who lead a wild fort of life. Then we 
went down fix miles again, to S. Peter a 
Seve, a village defended by a fort, and 
ſtay*d to dine at the inn of the bridge, 
where we had good entertainment. Hence 
we rode fix miles of good way, all the road 
from Bologna to Florence being pav'd: then 
aſcending a mile, and going down five, we 
came to the gate of Florence, where my 
trunks were narrowly ſearch'd, and m 
arms ſecur'd, before I pay'd the Giulio for 
entrance. 

Florence is ſo beautiful, pleaſant, and well 
built, that, in the opinion of ſo great a 


prince as Charles the fifth, it ought to be 


ſhew'd only upon holy-days; for it ex- 
ceeds the nobleſt cities of aly in ſpacious 
ſtreets, magnificent palaces, ornament of 
ſtately churches, magnificence of publick 
ſtructures, ſquares, fountains, and excellent 
ſtatues. Tis ſeated in 43 degr. 20 min, 
latitude, in a plain encompaſs'd with moun- 
tains, and is faid to have been founded by 
Sylla's ſoldiers in the year 645, after the 
building of Rome. The Triumvirs made 
it a colony; and, after the declining of the 
empire, and riſe of the Longobards, be- 
coming an imperial free city, it ſo conti- 
nued till 1530, when *twas forced to ſub- 


mit to the power of Charles the fifth, who 
created Alexander de Medicis fitſt duke of 
Florence. Its compaſs at preſent is about 
five miles, well walPd, with a ditch about, 
and a ſtrong caſtle, and inhabited by near 
one hundred thouſand ſouls. 


Friday 21ſt, I faw the collegiate church S. Lau- 
of St. Laurence, divided by fourteen pil- “*. 


lars into three iſles. Here is the ducal 
chapel, founded by Ferdinand the third, of 
whoſe magnificence and ſtructure *tis better 
to be ſilent than fay too little. Of fix 
tombs only that are to be placed in it, on- 
ty four have been finiſh'd in ninety years, 
o curious and artificially are the precious 
oriental ſtones wrought whereof they are 
made ; by which a man may judge of the 
reſt of the chapel. There 1s another, in 
which all the ſubjects of the Family are 
buried ; and in it are fix ſtatues, made by 
the divine hand of Michelagnolo Buonorota, 
and three of his beſt ſcholars. 


The cathedral is adorn'd on the outſide Cathedral. 


with a curious front of marble of ſeveral 
colours, and a ſquare tower of a prodigious 
height; within 'tis divided into three iſles 
by four pillars caſed with marble. All 
about it there are excellent ſtatues, but the 
beſt are an Adam and Eve, one of our Sa- 
viour, and of God the Father ; the work of 
Baccio Bandinelli, a Florentine, placed in the 
choir, and on the high altar. This choir is 
an Oagon, beſet with ſmall pillars, and 
other curious works in marble. | 


Oppoſite to this, is the church of St. Ju, S. Th 
built round in the form of a Cupula, with church. 


three braſs gates of admirable workman- 
ſhip, over which there are nine ſtatues, three 
over each, ſix of braſs, and three of mar- 
ble, all incomparably fine. In this church 
are the tombs of ſome Florentine popes, and 
excellent ſtatues. 

Going home I paſs'd through the new 
market, where the gentry us'd to walk un- 
der a noble gallery ſupported by twenty 
marble pillars. 

After dinner I went to the great Piazza 
or great ſquare, to ſee the ſtatue of Coſino 
de Medicis on horſeback, all of braſs, ex- 
quiſitely wrought ; and then the giant's 
fountain, with twelve braſs ſtatues about i f 
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neſs. Before the gate of the old palace, 
which was the houſe of the common aſſem- 
blies of the commonwealth of Horence, are 
two great ſtatues; one of them being a 
great maſter- piece, is ſaid to be Hercules. 
Within it is a court with nine pillars that 
ſupport a vaſt high tower. In the room 
above are ſixteen good marble ſtatues, and 
ſix great pieces, on which the conqueſts of 
Siena, Piſa, and other cities of the ſtate is 
painted by an able maſter. Oppoſite to this 
palace is another, where the great duke's 
guards live; and in its Portico there are two 
curious braſs ſtatues, and one of marble. 
Tho? I had once before ſeen the great 
duke's gallery, yet I would go again a third 
time. This is compos'd of rows of no 
way contemptible building upon the river 
Arno, which runs through the midſt of the 
city 3 in one of which the duke's artificers 
work, and he keeps his armory 3 and in the 
other his rarities are kept; both of them 
are ſet off with long rows of excellent braſs 
and marble ſtatues. In the firſt room are 
the pictures of the moſt celebrated painters, 
drawn by their own hands; in the next, ſe- 
veral veſſels of the fineſt China ware, plac'd 
in excellent order; and in the middle, a ta- 
ble made of touchſtone, with moſt curious 
workmanſhip of flowers, birds, and the like, 
of other ſorts of ſtones inlaid. In a place 
on the left hand coming from the great 
** they ſhew thirteen cupboards full 
of plate curiouſly wrought ; one of gold 
plates, diſhes, and other veſſels ; another 
with gold and ſilver Aztependiums, made by 
Cofino de Medicis in purſuance of a vow, ſet- 
ting in them diamonds, rubies, and other 
precious ſtones. In another there are ſeveral 
horſe-furnitures, all cover'd with precious 
ſtones ; in ſuch another, a chair adorn'd 


with jewels, on which the great duke fits 


in publick upon S. John's day, to receive 
homage of his ſubjects ; w | 

veſſels of gold and filver of incomperable 
workmanſhip, and other rarities of ineſti- 
mable value. In another room they ſhew'd 
me a tabernacle and antependium, enrich'd 
to admiration with oriental pearls, for the 
ſervice of the chapel before-mention'd. 
In another room there were abundance of 
antiquities in braſs, and rarities brought 
from the Indies. A pillar and a table of 
very tranſparent alabaſter; a lamp of am- 
ber preſented by the duke of Saxony; a pic- 
ture in Moſaick work, and other things of 
great value. 

Near this room 1s the armory divided 
into four parts : In the firſt, there 1s armour 
and weapons defenſive ; in the two next, 
fire-arms and others of extraordinary work- 
manſhip, and the ſkeleton of a mare ſtand- 
ing, whoſe hair of the main and tail are 


in the reſt, 


ſhewn, being four yards long. In the laſt, 
there are horſe-furnitures and Tyrki/h arms 
wrought with gold, filver and precious 
ſtones. 

In the great room is the ſo famous ſtatue 
of Venus, call'd of the Medicis, made in 
Greece, as is ſuppoſed two thouſand three 
hundred years ſince, with five other excel- 
lent ſtatues. Beſides this, a cabinet {er 
with precious ſtones ; a night- piece drawn 
by a Dutch-man, in which is painted a wo- 
man with a candle in her hand, which gives 
it ſuch a light that it 1s wonderful ; another 
piece of Moſaick work made not long ſince 
by a Frenchman ; a large head made of one 
only Turkey ſtone ; and abundance of other 
things worth obſerving, which I omit for 
brevity ſake ; beſides the ſhape of the great 
duke's prodigious diamond weighing five 
hundred fifty two grains. 

Going into the other room, I ſaw moſt 
excellent pictures; a table of Lapis Lazuli, 
ingeniouſly inlaid with other ſtones ; a ca- 
binet made in Germany, with wonderful 
painting on Lapis Lazuli, repreſenting all 
the hiltory of the Old and New Teſtament, 
and within it is kept great curioſities in wax, 
and white and yellow amber. 

In one of the other two rooms, there are 
pictures of great value, and a cabinet made 
of eaſt country wood; a ſmall table of jaſ- 
per ſtone, with ſeveral precious ſtones ſet in 
it; and ſeveral embroider'd chairs brought 
from Perſia. In the other, there are maps, 
ſpheres, and other mathematical inſtru- 
ments; and an extraordinary loadſtone, 
and a great ptece of Lignum Aloes, The 
eaſt country ſtones defign'd to be curiouſly 
wrought, are below in a great room, where 
are alſo the ſkins of elephants, and other 
ſtrange creatures, 


Saturday 22d, I went over a ſtone-bridge Palace 


to ſce the great duke's palace, ſeated on the 
farther bank of the river Arno. In the 
court is a ſtately fountain; up the ſtairs on 
the right hand, are the princeſſes lodgings, 
with curious ſtatues at the entrance : On the 
left the great duke's, with ſtatues alſo, in 
whoſe ſecond room there is a way on the 
one ſide to his own apartment, hung with 
crimſon velvet, fringed with gold; and on 
the other, to the prince*s,hung with tapeſtry. 
Then I went to the garden, which 1s very 
large, and on the left hand found delight- 
ful fountains, a plat of myrtle curiouſly cut, 
and a park with a great ſtatue of the god- 
deſs Ceres in the middle. On the right hand 
there were copſes, and at the foot of the 
hill a fountain call'd The Hand, in which 
there are excellent ſtatues, and cloſe by 
rooms with ſeveral beaſts, and birds ſhut 
up in them. 


Hence I went to the church of S. Mi- S. A 


chael, which is a ſquare building very ſtrong 


and 
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Siena. 


and high, all of marble. Within it there 
are fourteen excellent ſtatues, ſome of braſs, 
and ſome of ſtone, and four altars curiouſly 
adorn'd. Returning home I met with a 
Florentin, who had but one finger in each 
hand, and told me he had two brothers born 
with the ſame imperfection, and one of them 
had but two toes on each foot. 

Sunday 23d, I ſaw the great duke's cele- 
brated library, preſerv'd in a monaſtery of 
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nowned ſtatuary Buonarota. 
lue of the library conſiſts in above three 
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LI- 


thouſand manuſcripts in ſeveral languages ; 1699, 
and among the reſt they told me, there was (WWW 


a Hebrew bible, for which the Jews would 
have given the great duke ſeventy thouſand 
crowns, he having taken it from them. 
This precious treaſure of manuſcripts was 
gather'd by pope Clement the ſeventh of the 
houſe of Medicis, he having the good for- 


S. Laurence. Over the gate appears a no- tune to get very many belonging to the li- 
ble front, made by the direction of the re- brary of Conſtantinople. | 
CHAP. IX. 


The author's journey from Florence to Rome. 


Aving hir'd a calaſh to Rome for 

twelve Piaſtres, I went along with 
the meſſenger, who ſet out on Sunday 23d 
before noon ; we travelPd along hills and 
mountains naturally barren, but made fruit- 
ful by the induſtry of the Florentines, who 
make uſe of all excrements to improve the 
ground. Being paſſed the caſtle of Barbe- 
rino, where the lords Barberinos of Rome 
have a farm in memory of their original, 
and making our whole day's journey twen- 
ty one miles, we lay at Poggibonzi, a wall'd 
town. 

He ſet out on Monday 24th, five hours 
before day, and riding fourteen miles, came 
by break of day to Siena. This ancient 
city is longer than it is broad, ſeated on an 
aſcent, tlie buildings few but good, the 
third part of it being full of orchards and 
vineyards. It is inhabited by a conſpicuous 
nobility, which in all times has produced 
cardinals, and ſometimes popes. The ca- 
thedral is cover'd both inſide and outſide 
with black and white marble, beſides many 
ſtatues and carv'd work. From the gate 
appear three beautiful and ſpacious iſles, di- 
vided by above thirty pillars, cas'd in black 
and white marble. The pulpit is held up 
by twelve columns, and all curiouſly cary*d 
about in figures, nothing inferior to the cu- 
rious ſtatues about the church. The font 
is in the fine chappel of S. Zohn Baptiſt. 
Adjoining to the church, oppoſite to it, are 
the princes and archbiſhop's palaces ; and 
in the great ſquare, that of the ſenate, with 
a tower of a great height, and a handſome 
fountain. We travelPd eighteen miles af- 
ter dinner, through a well cultivated coun- 
try, tho” not plain, where we met extraor- 
dinary beautiful country women, with great 
ſtraw-hoods on their heads. This night we 
lay at the caſtle of Turrineri, and the inn 
which is the poſt-houſe. 

Tue/day 25th, going out two hours before 
day, we did nothing but go up and down 
hills with rain and fog, and at the end of 

VSt. IV. 


eighteen miles came to the inn of Nadicofani, 
ſo call'd of the village of that name. The 
rain continuing, we went down that high 
mountain for ſix miles to the valley and ri- 
ver of Riego, which we croſs'd eight times, 
and not without danger, by reaſon of the 
flood. A little further ends the territory of 
the great duke at the river Centino, whence 
we went to lye at Aquapendente, the firſt city 
of the patrimony of the church, fourteen 
miles from Redicofani. 

Wedneſday 26th, after nine miles riding we 

din'd at the town of Bolſena, not being able 
to go farther, becauſe of the cold and ſnow 
that fell. This place is on the bank of a 
great lake, in which there are two iſlands. 
Then paſling through the city of Monte fi- 
aſcone, at the end of eighteen miles more, 
we lay at the city Viterbo, which is three 
miles in compaſs. 
_ Thurſday 27th, we firſt went five miles up 
a frozen mountain, and at the end of as 
many more came ſhivering to dine at Ron- 
ciglione, a good town, ſeated on the clifts 
of a mountain. Then we advanc'd fifteen 
miles, and lay at the inn of Baccareo, a 
bad place for ſtrangers. 

Friday 28th, riding fifteen miles, we 
came to Rome. 


Rome, the queen of cities and head of rome. 


the world, is ſeated in Latium in 41 deg. 
40 min. latitude ; tho* the Vatican ſuburb 
is in Tyſcany, and is water'd by the Tyber, 
which comes 1n at the north end and runs 
out at the ſouth towards Ofia. It is ſup- 
pos'd to have been founded, and fo calPd 
by Romulus, the ſon of Rhea Silvia, de- 
ſcended from Eneas about the end of the 
ſixth olympiad, ſeven hundred and fiſty 
three years before the birth of Chriſt. Ro- 
mulus at firſt wall'd in only the Palatine 
hill; then that of the Capitol was added, 
and in following ages it grew to that big- 
neſs, that in the reign of the emperor Au- 
relianus it was about thirteen miles in com- 
paſs. Auguſtus divided it into fourteen re- 
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GeMEL-gions, or wards. But why do I take upon 


LI, 


me to ſpeak of Rome, which by its actions 


1699. has rendred it ſelf glorious and immortal 
WY WV throughout the world, inſomuch that he 


Capua. 


ſcarce deſerves the name of man, who has 
not ſome knowledge of its poſterity and ad- 
verſity. It will ſuffice to ſay, that tho? it 
is not in its ancient ſplendor, yet the very 
ruins teſtifie what it has been; and the mo- 
dern ſtructures are not ſo mean, but that 
they render it preferable to any other the 
moſt famous city. For, where can there 
be found ſuch magnificent churches, ſuch 
ſumptuous palaces, ſuch noble ſtreets, ſuch 


delightful gardens, and ſuch pleaſant foun- 
tains ? Not to ſpeak of the wonderful paint- 
ing and carving. The court may be call'd 
the miſtreſs of others in Europe, and is the 
beſt theatre, on which that, the multitude 
call fortune, acts her part, and ſhews her 
viciſſitude. I will ſpeak all its glory in a 
word : It is the ſeat of the true and lawful 
ſucceſſor of S. Peter; that is, the head of 
the world, no leſs than it was in paſſages ; 
for it is not to be accounted a leſs honour, 
but rather much greater, to rule the ſpiritu- 
al and nobler part of man, than to ſubdue 
their bodies by force of arms. 


CHAP. X. 


The voyage round the world concluded at Naples; with ſome account of 
that city. 


Aturday 29th, Iſet out betimes, and tra- 

velling twenty miles lay at Velletin, a 
longiſh open city, ſeated on a mountain. 
The houſes and ſtreets are convenient e- 
nough, and the fountain in the market- 
place, with the pope's ſtatue in braſs, is ve- 
ry beautiful. 

Sunday 3oth, we paid a Giulio at the gate 
for each trunk ; and riding fourteen mules, 
ſtaid to dine at Sermoneta, a town belong- 
ing to the duke of that name, ſeated on 
the top of a hill, where we were forced to 
pay toll again. Then we rode thirteen 
miles on a bad way, and came to lodge at 
Piperno, a town ill walPd, on the ſides of 
a hill, which in former ages made war up- 
on Rome. 

Monday the firſt of December, having 

travell'd fifteen miles, we din'd at Terraci- 
na, the laſt city of the pope's dominions, 
enclos'd with an old wall, and ſeated on the 
fide of a hill. Going ten miles farther, we 
lodg'd that night in the city of Fond: in 
the kingdom of Naples. Ir 1s famous for 
being the place of the birth of pope Soter, 
for being ruin*d by Barboraſſa in 1534, and 
for its antiquity 3 for in the year 421, af- 
ter the foundation of Rome, it was in amity 
with the Romans. It is reported, that Cle- 
ment the ſeventh, the anti-pope, reſided 
here ſometime in the reign of queen Joanna 
the ſecond. 
Setting out early on Tueſday the ſecond, 
we came before noon to Mola di Gaeta, 
known formerly by the name of Formiæ. 
Aſter dinner we ferry*d over the river Garig- 
liano, and having rode eighteen miles, lay 
at S. Agata di Seſſa. Short of the river are 
the ruins of a very ancient theatre, and o- 
ther ſtructures, ruin'd by age; and at a 
ſmall diſtance a very long Agueduct, per- 
haps belonging to the ancient Minturne. 

Wedneſday 3d, we ſet forwards four hours 


before day by torch-light ; and came to 
dine at the city Capua, near the river Vul- 
turnus, whoſe banks are join'd by a fine 
ſtone-bridge. This city is enclos'd with a 
good wall, and defended by a caſtle. Some 
think it was founded by Capis Silvius, king 
of Alba, and others of the Oſcans, by 
whom it was call'd Oſca. It was deteſted 
and reduced to ſervitude by the Romans, for 
having entertain'd Hannibal, who was de- 
bauch'd by its pleaſures, and then came to 
be a colony, tho? it had before vy'd with 
Carthage and Rome it ſelf. It was deſtroy'd 
by Genſericus king of the Vandals, rebuilt 
by Narſes, and again ſubverted by the 
Longobards. At preſent it ſtands on the 
ground, where the ancient Caſilinum is re- 
ported to have ſtood, and the ruins of the 
old one are to be ſeen two miles to the north- 
ward on the hill calPd Tifata. Riding eight 
miles after dinner through delicious plains, 
we came to Averſa (thought to be built out 


of the ruins of Atella) and four miles from 


thence I began to meet my friends, who 
were come out to honour me ; and after 
mutual embraces we took coach, and pro- 
ceeding four miles farther, entred the long 
wiſh'd for city of Naples: And thus I fi- 
niſh*d my journey round the world, having 
ſpent in it five years five months and twen- 

days; upon the feſtival of S. Francis 

erius, the apoſtle of the Indies, and 
protector of travellers. For the reaſons 
mention*d in the beginning of the fifth vo- 
lume, I did not reckon Wedneſday the third 
by Thurſday the fourth of December 1698, 
and conſequently twenty one days above the 
five months. I ſpent above ſix months in 
ſatisfying the curioſity of ſeveral people; till 
they having enough of me, as is uſual, I 
was deliver'd from their importunity, 


Naples is ſeated upon that bay made by Nl. 
the two capes or promontories of Minerva 
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On the eaſt of it is mount Veſitvius, and the 
fruitful plains of Terra de Lavora, or Cam- 


pania Felix, Towards the ſouth it looks 
upon the Tyrrhene fea, and looks like a 
great ſhell enclos'd with fruitful and delici- 
ous banks. 

This city (according to the moſt proba- 
ble opinion) was founded by Eumelius Pha- 
lerus, the ſon of Alcon, who was one of the 
Argonauts, and conſequently before the de- 
ſtruction of Troy. Parthenope, the daugh- 
ter of the king Fera, coming hither out 
of Negropont with a number of Greeks, 
and being taken with the delightfulneſs of 
the place, ſettled at Phalerum, and began 
to enlarge it, ſo that the city afterwards 
was call'd by her name. Now becauſe 
Velleyus Palerculus, lib. 1. ſays, that Na- 
ples was built by the Cumani; I gueſs the 
ancient Phalerum or Parthenope, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the city, was afterwards call'd 
Palepolis (whatſoever Lipfius ſays of its be- 
ing founded by the Cumani) and of this 
place, I conceive the hiſtorian ſpoke theſe 
words, Sed aliis diligenter Ritus Patrii man- 
fit cuſtodia. The others diligently kept up 
the cuſtom of their country. That is, the 
cuſtom mention*d by Sirabo, of ſports by 
lamp-light, and the like. It is alſo to be 
obſerv*d from what has been ſaid, that tho? 
Palepolis and Naples were neighbouring ci- 
ties, and almoſt one ſame people ; yet there 
was ſome difference as to their manners ; 
nor were they ſo near, but that there was 
at leaſt a mile diſtance between them: For 
Livy tells us, that the conſuls L. Cornelius 
and Q: Publicus beſieging Palepolis, a city 
in league with the Samnites about the year 
426, after the building of Rome, placed 
their army between it and Naples, that 
the Neopolitans might not relieve it. Tis 
true, we cannot tell which are the remains 
of Palepolis; but yet they are very blind 
who ſeek for them within the compals of 
Naples; as my learned friend Dr. Matthew 
Egiccio, to whom I am oblig'd for theſe 
conjectures, has much reaſon to ſay. 

This city has run through ſeveral forms 
of government. At firſt it was under the 
Athenian laws, whilſt a confederate of the 
Romans; but afterwards it ſubmitted to 
their powers, and receiv'd laws as a colo- 
ny. The empire being overthrown in 412, 
it ſufferꝰ d by the Goths, and in 456 by the 
Vandals. Then it fell under the dominion 
of the Greek emperors in 490, then under 
the Heruli, and after them under the Oſtro- 
goths, from whom it was taken in 537 by 
Beliſarius. After him Attila, king of the 
Goths, took and kept it eighteen years, and 
then it was again brought under the Greek 
emperors by Nar/es. It continu'd a long 
time in the nature of a commonwealth, and 
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held out a ſiege againſt the Saracens, tho“ G MEL. 


reduc'd to great extremities, moſt of the 


LE 


inhabitants being deſtroy'd. At length in 1699. 
1128, it ſubmitted to Roger, the third WWW 


Norman duke of Aquileja, who had the ti- 
tle of king given him by Anacletus the an- 
tipope. The Norman line being extinct, 
the Sueviaus came next in 1195, the laſt 
king of whom call'd Manfred, being lain 
in battle by Charles the firſt of Anjou, the 
ſame Charles was declar'd king of Naples 
by pope Clement the fourth; and ſome time 
after he ſhed all that was left of the Suevia 
blood, cauſing the unhappy Conradin to be 
beheaded in the market-place. Eight kings 
of this family ruled the kingdom; and 
Joanna the ſecond being at laſt left heireſs, 
ſhe adopted Afonſo king of Aragon; who 
in 1442 having overthrown the faction of 
Renee duke of Anjou, took Naples by the 
way of the aqueducts, and remain'd peacea- 
bly poſſeſs'd of it. Five of the family of 
Aragon reign'd, till Frederick the laſt of 
them was expelPd by the French and Spai- 
ards, who had agreed to his ruin to divide 
the kingdom. But there being no laſting 
friendſhip between different tempers, and 
ſoveraignty being an indiviſible point; ſoon 
after, king Lewis the twelfth, and king 
Ferdinand's commanders fell at variance; 
and Gonzalo de Cordove, call'd the great 
captain, had the fortune quite to expel the 
French about the year 1503. Joanna, the 
daughter of Ferdinand, and mother to 
Charles the fifth, inheriting the kingdom 
devolv'd to the houſe of Auſtria. 

So many wars and changes of govern- 
ment are the cauſe that the ancient Naples, 
is ſcarce to be found in the modern ; but 
having been often enlarg'd, it is now grown 
to that degree, that the compaſs of its walls 
is almoſt ten miles; and that of all the 
ſuburbs included in twenty one miles and a 
quarter, containing above five hundred 
thouſand inhabitants. It has nine gates on 
the land ſide, and ſixteen towards the fea. 
There are three caſtles well provided with 


cannon and ſoldiers, for that of Capuana 


does not deſerve the name, and at preſent 
only the courts meet there. 

I ſhould be furniſh'd with the greateſt 
eloquence, to give an account of the excel- 
lency of the country this noble city is ſeated 
in, and of the worth of the inhabitants ; 
but I am not capable of ſuch an undertak- 
ing : Beſides, there is no ancient or modern 
writer that does not extol the beauty and 
fruitfulneſs of its hills and plains, the de- 
licacy of its water, the excellency of its 
wines, the rarity of its fruit, the plenty of 
flowers, and in ſhort all that is good diſ- 
pers'd throughout the world, found toge- 
ther in this place; not to mention the charms 
of its gardens, and the delights of its Po- 


ſilipo. 
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Gemer-/ilipo. This is ſufficiently evinc'd for its 
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habitation by the deareſt ſons of the mu- 
ſes, as Virgil the prince of poets, Stattus, 


Li, Horace, Claudian, Silius Italicus, and 


many more in the following ages; from 
them the Neopolitans ſeem to have inherited 
a natural inclination to the moſt noble and 
delightful ſtudies. 

It we regard its ſituation, the city looks 
like a noble theatre riſing gradually along 
the ſides of the neighbouring hills on the 
north-ſide of it; if the ſtreets, they are ex- 
cellently pav'd with pebbles, and wide e- 
nough ; if the palaces and publick build- 
ings, there is a vaſt number of them, and 
all magnificently adorn'd with gilding and 
painting, not to mention their ſymmetry 
and noble architecture. On the other hand, 
no City in Europe has ſuch noble ſpirits, and 
families fo tly deſcended ; and it 1s 
hard to decide, whether there are more 
great ſcholars, or noble- men. So many fa- 
mous men have been bred up in its ſchools, 
that of their works alone might be made a 
large and compleat library; were not there 
a great neglect in publiſhing the worthy la- 
bours of the learned, and yet for what rea- 
ſon no man knows. It is an addition to its 
praiſes, that even the provinces ſubordinate 
to ſo glorious a metropolis, do, and men 
brought forth men, famous for learning in 
all ages; and not to mention Saluſt, born 
at Amiternum, now Aquila ; Ovid at Sulmo; 
Ennius at Rudia near Leue; Nevius in Ca- 
pua; Pacuvius at Brindift ; Horace at Ve- 
noſa; Fuvenal at Aquinum, and many more; 
Magna Gracia alone, now known by the 


name of Calabria, may furniſh a whole vo- 


lume. Ir is moſt certain, that if Jraly is 
more honourable for wiſdom, it thence took 
its original: For, who is there that does 
not know, how far the Pythagorean philo- 
ſophy ſpread there, being calPd by another 
name [talica? And if Pythagoras teaching 
at Cotron, had ſometimes ſix hundred ſcho- 
lars, and none was ever admitted to his 
ſchool but what had a comely preſence, and 
4 genius fit for philſophy, who can deny 
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but that ſoon after, a great number of no- 
table philoſophers liv'd about in our villa- 
ges; Cicero tells us, that divine wit inſtruct- 
ed all 7aly in all forts of learning: But 
if we attentively read the Famblicus Calci- 
dicus, where he ſpeaks of the Pythagorean 
ſe&t, we ſhall find it was almoſt all made 
up of people of Calabria. I will not ar- 
gue, whether Pythagoras was born in Sams; 
of Greece, as is generally believ'd, or in 
that of Calabria, as Theodoret affirms ; tho? 
Plutarch makes him of Locris, perhaps be- 
cauſe Samos was in the territory of Locris. 
But no body can deny, that (not to menti- 
on others leſs famous) theſe that follow 
were Calabrians of Reggio, viz. Teeteus, to 
whom Plato directed his dialogue of wiſ- 
dom; Timeus, maſter to Plato; Theogenes, 
the firſt expoſitor of Homer; Ariſtides; Par- 
menides; Meliſſus; Archita; Zeno; and 
Zeleucus, the great philoſopher and legiſla- 
tor; and alſo Xenccrates, an heroick poet 
and muſician 3 Steſicorus, a Lyrick poet; 
Alexides, another Lyrick poet; Orpheus, the 
writer of the Argonautica, for Orpheus the 
Thracian, who flounſh'd before the Trojan 
war, could not make mention of king A 
cinous, who liv'd full three hundred years af- 
ter; Menander the comedian; and the fa- 
mous Philolaus, whoſe books were bought 
by the divine Plato for forty Mine of Mex- 
andria. Of later times, what country has 
not cauſe to envy Calabria, for having 
brought forth Caſiodorus, Gianus Parraſius, 
Coriolanus, Martrianus, Pomponius Letus, 
Berardinus, Antony Telefi, and Sertorio Quel- 
trimani; and now in our days Marco Aurelio 
Severni, and Tommaſo Cornelio, the reſtorers 
of learning and philoſophy ? But perhaps I 
have proceeded too far upon this ſubject, and 
I fear I may have tir'd the reader with my 
unpoliſh'd dicourſe. It is fit therefore, that 
ſince the voyage round the world is now end- 
ed, he apply himſelf to more profitable ſtu- 
dies; and that I put a period to the labour 
of writing, which I look upon as not in- 
terior to that of travelling. 
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ra perſons of reputation, concerning the particulars here deliver d, fas they 


THE 
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H1S ſhort relation was firſt printed in Holland by the ſecre- 


tary, as be calls himſelf, of the ſhi that periſh'd, and was one of 
theſe that eſcaß d, and, after a long captivity, bad the good fortune 


to return home. There 5 1 in it that carries the face of a fable, in- 
vented by a traveller to i 14 the you! orld et there gre ſome 
men, who will Joe beliche yny t Joc whe yl ee, und at WA fame 
time will not ſtir an inch 25 to 2 orm'd. Theſe ſort of creatures 
are not to a at wy typ as 5 the, 7 %%, of any thing beyond their own 


capacities. But for thoſe who only Jeek i a reaſonable teſtimony and proba- 
bilit BR 22 things, which i in themſelues are na. ay F. twill ſuf- 


thwh! this_gc count mas piyntedan H and, the eight men men- 
d of. 5 journal, nal in Holland, and examin d by ſeve- 


all agreed in them; which ſeems to render the relation ſuffciently authentic 
Beſides, as the French tranſlator obſerves in his preface, there's nothing 
here afſerted i in the tf, fern f oreaſ bit what agrees with what Pala- 
fox, aud others. tbat write bf the#mvaſion- of the Tanars have ſaid before. 
The account, tho ſmall, is curious ; and it may be ſuppos d this ſecretary, 
the author, was a man of ſome jearning, to he capable of writing it, and not 
a meer ſeaman; tho, to ſay the truth, tis plain, and of matters fo obvious, 
and ade indifferent 4 ſtile, that it requir d no great matter of literature to 
compoſe it, but only us much as Jvould raiſe a man above downright ignorance: 
Thirteen years reſidence in Corea, was time enough to have given a much 
more perfect deſcription, and anany men in that time would have made it 
more ample and ſatisfactory; but the author gave what he had, and ] ſub- 
poſe his mgmoirs ere ſma ſma { and ill digeſted, having leiſure enough, but per- 
baps little inclination, to write in that miſerable life, as not knowing whe- 


ther ever he ſhould an his erty, to reſent the World with what be 
writs 030625 1 


An 


The ſhip's 
departure 
from Hol- 


land. 


norme. 


Various 
Weather, 


Veſſel, &c. 


E fail'd out of the Texel on 
the 10th of January 1653, 
in the evening, with a ve- 

ry fair gale, and after ma- 
| ny ſtorms, and much foul 
weather came to an anchor on the 1ſt of 
June, in the road of Batavia, As ſoon as 
we had refreſh'd our ſelves there for a few 
days, the governour general of the India 
company, commanded us away to Tapo- 
wan, and accordingly we ſet ſail the 14th 
of the fame month, in our ſhip call'd the 
Sparrowhawk. We carry'd aboard us Min 
Heer Cornelius Leſſen, to take poſſeſſion of the 
government of Tapowan, and Formoſa, with 
their dependances in the place of Min Heer 
Nicholas Verburge, who had reſided there 
three years according to cuſtom, We had the 
good fortune to come to an anchor at Tapo- 
wan, on the 16th of July. Min Heer 
Leſſen immediately landed, and caus'd our 
ſhip to be unloaded, Then having advis'd 
with the council, he order'd us to Japan; 
in purſuance whereof having our loading 
and diſcharge, we put to ſea again on the 
3oth of the ſame month. The next day 
held fair till towards the evening, when, 
as we were getting out of the channel of 
Formoſa, there aroſe a ſtorm, which increas'd 
all night. 

On the 1ſt of Auguſt in the morning ear- 
ly, we perceiv*d a {mall iſland very near 
us; we us'd our utmoſt endeavours to get 
under ſhelter of it, and find ſome place to 
caſt anchor, for in moſt parts of that ſea 
there is no bottom to be found. However 
we compalſs'd our deſign though with much 
difficulty, becauſe we were afraid to come 
near a floating timber that burnt cloſe by 
us. Our pilot fortunately looking out, had 
diſcover'd that iſland, otherwiſe we had 


| been loſt, for we were not above a muſket- 


ſhot from it. The fog clearing up, and 
the day growing bright, we found our ſelves 
ſo near the coaſt of China, that we could 
eaſily diſcern arm'd men ſcatter'd along the 
ſhore, expecting to make their advantage 
of our wreck. But God be prais'd, they 
miſ?d of their aim; though the ſtorm in- 
creas'd rather than diminiſh'd. There we 
continu'd all that day at an anchor in ſight 
of them, as alſo the night following. 

The next day the wind falling, we ob- 
ſerv*d, that the number of the Chineſe was 
much increas'd, which made us ſtand up- 


on our guard, reſolving to remove further 
from them as ſoon as poſſible, but were 
hinder'd by a calm, which laſted all day 
and next night. The third day we per- 
ceiv'd the ſtorm had drove us twenty 
leagues from our courſe, ſo what we were a- 
gain in fight of the iſland Formoſa. We 
ply'd betwixt that iſland and the continent, 
the weather ſomewhat cold; and what trou- 
bled us moſt, was, that the uncertain winds 
and calms kept us in that channel till the 
11th of that month, when a ſouth-weſt 
wind grew up into a ſtorm, with a hea 
rain, and forc'd us to run north-eaſt, and 
north-eaſt and by eaſt, The three follow- 
ing days the weather continu'd ſtill more 
tem us, and the wind ſhifted fo often, 
that we were continually hoiſting and lower- 
ing our fails. By this time the frequent 
beating of the ſea had much weaken'd our 
veſſel, and the continual rain obſtructed 
our making any obſervation z for which 
reaſon we were forc'd to take in all our 
fails, ſtrike the yards, and commit our 
ſelves to the mercy of the waves. 

On the 15th, the wind blew fo boiſte- 
rouſly, that we could not hear one another 
ſpeak, nor durſt we let fly an inch of fail : 
And to add to our renee the ſhip 
took in ſo much water, that there was no 
maſtering of it. Beſides, the waves every 
moment broke in upon us in ſuch manner, 
that we expected to periſh every minute. 
That night our boat and the greateſt part 
of our gallery were carried away, which 
ſhook our boltſprit, and made us fear we 
ſhould loſe our prow. All poſſible means 


- wereus'd to repair the damage ſuſtain'd, and 


prevent the ill conſequences it might pro- 
duce; but in vain, for the guſts of wind 
were too violent, and came too cloſe one 
upon another, beſides the breaking of the 
waves which were ready to ſink us every 
moment. At length finding there was no 
way to ſave our ſelves, but by abandoning 
the veſſel and the companys goods, we re- 
ſolv'd to looſe a fore-topſail, the better to 
avoid the greater ſurges. Whilſt we were 
thus employ'd, a wave coming over our 
ſtern, had like to have waſf*d away all the 
ſeamen that were upon the deck, and fill'd 
the ſhip ſo full of water, that the maſter 
cry'd out, My mates, cut down the maſt 
by the beard immediately, and recommend 
your ſclves to the mercy of God; for if 

one 
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Haul. one or two ſuch waves return, we are all 


1653. 


loſt, and all our ſkill and labour will not fave 


us. This was our condition, when the ſe- 


cond glaſs of the ſecond watch being Juſt 


running out, he that look*d out a head, 


cry'd, Land, land; adding, we were not 


above a muſket-ſhot from it; the darkneſs 
of the night and the rain having obſtruct- 
ed our diſcovering it ſooner, We endea- 
vour'd to anchor, but in vain, becauſe we 
found no bottom, and the roughneſs of the 
ſea and force of the wind obſtructed. Thus 
the anchors having no hold, three ſucceſ- 
five waves ſprung ſuch a leak in the veſſel, 
that thoſe who were in the hold were 
drown'd before they could get out. Some 
of thoſe that were on the deck leap'd over- 
board, and the reſt were carried away by 
the ſea. Fifteen of us got aſhore in the 


ſame place, for the moſt part naked, and 


much hurt, and thought at firſt none had 


eſcap*d but our ſelves ; but climbing the 
rocks, we heard the voices of ſome men com- 


1 Loa could ſee nothing, nor help any 
, uſe of the darkneſs of the night. 


An Account of the 


ing that we ſaw no body, and ſometimes flat- 
tering our ſelves with the hopes of being 
near Japan, where we might find ſome- 


body that would put us in the way to get The na- 


to the Dutch factory, our ſhip being in no dinge 
a man them, 


condition to be refitted ; we ſpy*d 
about a cannon-ſhot from us. e call'd 
and made ſigns to him; but as ſoon as ever 
he ſaw us he fled. Soon after noon we ſpy*d 
three more, one of them with a muſket, 
and his companions with bows and arrows. 
Being come within gun-ſhot of us, they 
halted 3 and perceiving we made towards 
them, ran away, though we endeavourd 
by ſigns to ſhew them we deſir'd nothin 
but fire of them. At laſt one of us reſoly'd 
to attack them; but they deliver'd up their 
arms without making any oppoſition, 
wherewith we lighted the fire we wanted. 
Theſe men were clad after the Chineſe fa- 
ſhion, excepting only their hats, which were 
made of horſe-hair, and we were much a- 
fraid left they ſhould be wild Chineſe or pi- 
rates. Towards evening there came an 
hundred arm'd men clad like the other, 


the 16th, all of us that were in a who after counting of us, kept us inclos'd 
36 8 condition to walk, went calling and ſeeking all the night. | 
* about the ſtrand, to ſee if we could find any On the 18th, we ſpent all the morning They fad 


more that had got to land. Some were 
found ſcatter*d about, ſo that we made up 
thirty-ſix, moſt of us dangerouſly hurt. 
Then ſearching the wreck, we diſcover'd a 
man betwixt two planks, which had fo 

reſs'd his body, that he liv'd but three 

ours. It is needleſs to relate how ſenſibly 
we were touch'd at the loſs of our ſhip, and 
to ſee that of ſixty-four men only thirty- 
ſix were left in a quarter of an hour. How- 
ever, we went along the ſhore to pay the 
laſt duty to thoſe bodies the ſea had caſt up. 
We found none but our captain Egbert of 
Amſterdam, ſtretch'd out on the ſand, ten 
or twelve fathom from the water, with his 
arm under his head, whom we bury'd. 
Having ſcarce taken any ſuſtenance for two 


in enlarging our tent; and about noon, there it to be 
came down about two thouſand men, horſe A 
and foot, who drew up in order of battle ; 


before our hut. Our ſecretary, the chic 

pilot and his mate, with a boy, went out 
to meet them. When they came before 
the commander, he order*d a great iron 
chain to be put about the neck of each of 
them, with a little bell, ſuch as the bell- 
weather wears in Holland. In that conditi- 
on they forc'd them to fall down, and pro- 
ſtrate themſelves before that commander; 
all his men at the ſame time raiſing ſuch 
a ſhout, that we who were in our hut, cry'd 
out, we are loſt, and muſt prepare to be 
us'd after the ſame manner, which was im- 
mediately put in execution. When we had 


or three days paſt, becauſe there had been Jain ſome time flat on our faces, they made 
no poſſibility of dreſſing any thing, we figns to us to kneel. Being in this poſture, 


ſearch*d along the ſands, to ſee whether the 
ſea had not caſt any of our proviſions a- 
ſhore, but could get only one ſack of meal, 
a caſk with ſome ſalt- meat, a little bacon, 
and, what was beſt for the wounded men, a 
hogſhead of claret. Our greateſt trouble 
was, to contrive how to make a fire ; for 


they put ſome queſtions to us which we 
did not underſtand, and we on our ſide 
did all we could to let them know, that 
we intended to have gone to Nangaſaky in 
Japan. They were as far from underſtand- 
ing us, as if they had never known Japan; 
for they call that country Feenare, or Jirpon. 


Hurt, 


having neither heard nor ſeen any living 
creature, we concluded we were on a deſart 
iſland. Towards evening the wind and 
rain ſomewhat abating, we gather*d enough 
of the wreck to contrive ſome ſhelter tor 
us, making uſe to that purpoſe of the re- 
mainder of our fails. 

On the 17th, as we were lamenting our 
deplorable condition, ſometimes complain- 


The commander perceiving, he could we call 
make nothing of all we ſaid, caus'd a cup Raw; * 

of Arac to be fill'd to one of us, and mo of 

ſent us back to our tent. They that con- ice, or df 
ducted us, to ſee what proviſions we had, the coco: 

found only a little bacon and ſalt- meat, 2 2 

which they ſhew'd to their chief. An hour * 4 
after, they brought us rice boiPd in water, 

and believing we were almoſt ny, 

wou 


ind 


The na- 
tives pr 
ther the 


wreck. 


Give the 
Dutch 
Meat, 


They re- 


move the 


Dutchmen 


which was done in our preſence. 
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would not give us much, for fear it ſhould 
hurt us. After dinner they came with ropes 
in their hands, which very much ſurpriz'd 
us, imagining they intended to ſtrangle us; 
but our fear vaniſh'd, when we ſaw them 


run altogether towards the wreck, to draw 


aſhore what might be of uſe to them. Ar 
night they gave us more rice to eat ; and 
our maſter having made an obſervation, 
found we were in the iſland of Qyelpaert, 
which is in 33 degrees 32 minutes of la- 
titude, 

Theſe people were employ'd all the 19th 
in getting aſhore the ſad remains of our 
wreck, drying the cloaths, and burning 
the wood to get the iron, being very fond 
of that metal. Beginning now to grow 
ſomewhat familiar, we went up to the 
commander of the forces, and the admiral 
of the iſland, who was alſo come down, 
and preſented each of them with a proſpec- 
tive glaſs, and a pot of red wine, with our 
captain's filver cup, which we found a- 
mong the rocks. They lik'd the liquor fo 
well, that they drank till they were very 
merry. They return'd us the ſilver cup, 
with many tokens of friendſhip, and we 
retu*d to our tent. | 

On the 2oth, they made an end of burn- 
ing all the wood of the ſhip, and ſaving 
the iron ; during which time, a pleaſant 
accident happen'd. The fire they made 
coming to two pieces of cannon which were 
loaded with ball, they gave. fo. great a re- 
port, that they all fled, and durſt nor re- 
turn a long while, or go near the veſſel, 
till we had afſur'd them by ſigns they need 
not to fear the like would happen any more. 
This day they brought us twice to eat. 

On the 21ſt in the morning, the com- 
mander .gave us to underſtand by ſigns, 
that we muſt bring before him all that we 
had ſav'd in our tent, that it be ſeal'd; 
Whilſt 
this was doing, ſome perſons were brought 
before him, who had converted to their 
own uſe ſome iron, hides, and other things 
ſav'd out of our wreck, which they had ſtil] 
in their poſſeſſion. They were immediate- 
ly puniſh'd before our faces, to ſhew us 
their deſign was not to wrong us of any of 
our goods. Each of thoſe thieves had thir- 
ty or forty ſtrokes given him on the ſoles 
of his feet, with a cudgel as thick as a 
man's arm, and as tall as a man. This 
puniſhment is ſo ſevere, that ſome of their 
toes dropt off, About noon they made 
ſigns to give us to underſtand, we muſt de- 
part. Thoſe that were well had horſes 
provided for” them, and the ſick were car- 
ried in hammocks. Thus we ſet forward, 
attended by a numerous guard of horſe and 
foot; and travelling four leagues, came at 
night to a little town call'd Tadiane; where, 
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after a ſlender repaſt, 22 carried us irito HAuE, 


a warehouſe much like a ſtable. 
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The 22d in the morning, at break of Wyo 
day, we ſet out in the ſame order, and tra- They are 
vell'd to a little fort, near which there were ca'ricd to 


two galiots. Here we halted to dine, and, 
at night came to the town of Moggan, or 

Mocxo, where the governor of the iſland 

reſides. We were all conducted to the 
ſquare before the town-houſe, where about 
three thouſand men were at their arms, 

lome of whom coming forwards, gave us 

water to drink in diſhes; but they being 
arm'd after a dreadful manner, we thought 
they deſign'd to rid themſelves of us. Their 
very habit increas'd our fear, for it had 
ſomewhat frightfal, which is not ſeen in 
China, or Japan. Our ſecretary, attend- 
ed by the ſame perſons with whom he ap- 
pear*'d the firſt time before the commander 
of the troops, was carried to the governor. 
When they had lain a while proſtrate on 
the ground, a ſign was made tous to do the 
ſame, after we had been brought near a 
ſort of balcony which was before the houſe, 
where he ſat like a king. The firſt thing 
he caus'd to be ask'd of us by ſigns, was, 
whence we came, and whither we were 
bound. We anſwer'd us before, that we 
were Hollanders, and we bound for Nan- 
gaſaky in Japan; whereupon he gave us to 
underſtand, by bowing his head a little, 
that he underſtood ſomething of what we 
ſaid. Then he order'd us to paſs before 
him by four and four at a time; and hav- 
ing put the ſame queſtion to us all, and: re- 
ceiv'd the ſame anſwer ; he order'd us to 
be carried to the ſame houſe where the 
King's uncle, who had attempted to uſur 

the throne, had been confin'd, and dy'd. 
As ſoon as we were in, the houſe was be- 
ſet with armed men, and we had a daily 
allowance of twelve ounces of rice a man, 
and the fame quantity of wheaten meal; 
but very little beſides, . and fo ill dreſs'd 
that we could not eat it. Thus our com- 
mon meals were for the moſt part only 
rice, meal, and falt, and we had nothing 
to drink but water. The governor ſeem'd 
to us to be a very underſtanding man; and 
we often found afterwards, that we had 
not been deceiv'd in our opinion. 


he chief 
own. 


He was The go- 


then threeſcore and ten years of age, had V&n9r3 


been born in the capital city of the king-$ 


dom, and was in good eſteem at court. 
When he diſmiſs'd us, he made ſigns, that 
he would write to the king to know what 
he was to do with us. It would be a con- 
ſiderable time before his anſwer could come, 
becauſe the diſtance was fourſcore leagues, 
whereof all but ten leagues by land, and 
therefore we begg'd of him to order we 
ſhould have fleſh ſometimes, and ſomething 
ele to eat. We alſo obtain'd leave of him 

7 H for 
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1653. burns, to take the air and waſh our linnen; 
WW which was granted, to our great ſatisfaction, 
for *rwas very heavy to be ſhut up and 

live on bread and water. He alſo did us 


the honour to ſend for us often, and to make 


us write ſomething, before him, both in his 
tongue and in our own, There we firſt 
began to underſtand ſome words of that 
language; and he diſcourſing with us ſome- 
times, and being pleas'd to divert us with 
ſome little amuſements, we began to con- 
ceive ſome hopes of getting over one day 
to Japan. He alſo took ſuch care of our 
ſick, that we may affirm we were better 
treated by that idolater, than we ſhould 
have been among chriſtians. 

On the 29th of OFober, our ſecretary, 
the maſter, and ſurgeon's mate, were car- 
ried before the governor, where they found 
a man ſitting who had a great red beard. 
The governor aſk'd us, who we took tha: 
man to be ; and having told him, we ſup- 
pos'd him to be a Dutch-man ; he fell a 
laughing, and ſaid, we were miſtaken, for 

he was a Coreſian. After ſome diſcourſe 

had paſs'd between us, that man, who till 

then had been filent, aſx'd us in Dutch, 

who we were, and of what country : to 

which we anſwer*'d, that we were Dutch- 

men, come from Amſterdam in the ſervice 

of the company, and being bound by their 
command for Japan, a ſtorm had thrown 

us upon that iſland. That our veſſel] being 

ſtay'd, we begg*d carneſtly of Goo that 

we might be ſent on our way. Then we 

took the boldneſs to aſk his name, and 

what countryman he was; to which he re- 

ply'd, that his name was John Wettevree, 

Riip is a born at Riip in Holland, whence he came 
great vil- as a voluntier in the year 1626, aboard the 
=p „E {hip call'd the Hollandia; and, that going 
3 Faran in the year 1627, aboard the 
frigate calld the Ouderkeres, the wind drove 
them on the coaſt of Corea: that wanting 
water, and being one of thoſe that were 
commanded aſhore to get proviſions, he 
and two more had been taken by the inha- 
bitants : that his companions had been Kil- 
led ſeventeen or eighteen years fince in the 
wars, when the Tartars invaded Corea : 
that one of them, born in the ſame town 
with him, was Theodorick Gerards ; the 
other, John Pieters of Amſterdam. Aſking 
him further, where he liv'd then, and what 
accident had brought him into that iſland, 
he told us, that his abode was in the capi- 
tal city of the kingdom of Corea, whence 
the king had ſent him to know what we 
were, and what had brought us into his 
dominions. He added, that during his 
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land. 


long reſidence in Corea, he had often aſk'd 
leave of the king to go over to Fapan, 


without ever obtaining any other anſwer 
- 
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Hamer. for ſix of us to go abroad every day by 


than that he muſt never expect it, unless 
he had wings, and could flie thither ; that 
the cuſtom of the country was, to detain 
all ſtrangers that came thither, but that 
they wanted for nothing, being provided 
with diet and clothes as long as they liv'd. 
Thus all the comfort he could give us, was, 
that we ſhould be treated as he had been, 
if we were carried to the king. The joy of 
finding ſo good an interpreter diſpePd our 
melancholy, and made us forget all our 
misfortunes. *Twas very ſurprizing, and 
even wonderful, that a man of fifty-eight 
years of age, as he then was, ſhould ſo for. 
get his mother-tongue, that we had much 
to do at firſt to underſtand him; but it 
muſt be obſerv'd, he recover'd it again in 
a month. The governor having caus'd 
all our depoſitions to be taken in form, 
ſent *em to court, and bade us be of good 
cheer, for we ſhould have an anſwer in a 
ſhort time. In the mean while he daily 
beſtow'd new favours on us, inſomuch that 
he gave leave to Wettevree, and the officers 
that came with him, to ſee us at all times, 
and acquaint him with our wants. 

About the beginning of December a new A new gt. 
governor came, our benefactors three years Vernor. 
being expir d. We were much concern'd 
at 1t, as not doubting but that change might 
be prejudicial to us. Twould be a hard 
taſk to expreſs how much kindneſs and al- 
fection he ſhew'd us at his departure, inſo- 
much that ſeeing us ill provided againi! 
winter, he caus'd two pair of ſhoos, a coat 
well lined, and a pair of ſtockings of ſkins 
to be made for every- one of us. Beſides, 
he treated us nobly, and aſſur'd us he was 
ſorry 1t had not been in his power to ſend 
us over to Japan, or to carry us over with 
him to the continent. He further added, 
that we ought not to be troubled at his go- 
ing away, becauſe, being at court, he would 
uſe all his endeavours to obtain our liberty, 
or to have us carried thither. He reſtor'd 
us the books we had ſav'd, with ſome other 
parcels of goods, giving us at the ſame time 
a bottle of precious oil, which might be of 
uſe to us for the time to come. The firſt 
thing the new governor did, was to reduce 
our allowance to rice, ſalt, and water. We 
complain*d to the old governor, who was 
detain'd in the iſland by contrary winds, 
but he ſent us this anſwer ; Thar his time 
being expir'd, twas not lawful for him any 
longer to hear our complaints, but thar he 
would write to his ſucceſſor. And as long 
as he was in the iſland, tho' ſparingly, we 
were allow'd as much as might ſtop our 
complaints. 

After that good Lord's departure, which The men 
was in the beginning of Zanuary 1654, we hardly" 
were much worſe uſed than we had been be- 
fore, for they gave us barley inſtead of oe, 
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and barley-meal inſtead of wheat. Thus, 
if we had a mind to eat any other food, we 
muſt ſell our barley, and live upon the twelve 
ounces of meal. This hard uſage forced 
us to think of making better uſe of our li- 
berty of going abroad by ſix and fix at a 
time, than we had done before. We were 
invited by the approaching ſpring to make 
our eſcape, and the more, becauſe the king's 
orders did not come, and we were in dan- 
ger of ending our days in that iſland in 
captivity : therefore, after long conſulting 
together how we might ſeize upon a boat 
in a dark night, at length ſix of us refolv'd 
to execute this deſign about the end of A. 
pril : but one of the gang being got atop 
of the wall, to diſcover the veſſel we were 
to ſeize, he was unfortunately diſcover'd by 
ſome dogs, whoſe importune barking 
made the guards more watchful, and us 
loſe an excellent opportunity of making 
our eſcape. 
Some at · About the beginning of May, our maſter 
tempt to going abroad with five others, three of 
eſcape, but vVhom are ſtill living, as he was walking, 
une obſerv'd, that at a little hamlet near the 
city there was a barque well appointed, 
without any body to guard it. He pre- 
ſently ſent one of his company to get a lit- 
tle boat and ſome ſhort planks. Then 
making every one of his men drink a 
draught of water, he went aboard withour 
taking care for any more. Whilſt they 
were labouring to draw the barque over 
a little ſhoal that was by it, ſome of the 
inhabitants diſcover*d their deſign, and one 
of *em running out with a muſquet, went 
into the water to oblige them to return : 
yet that did not hinder their getting our, 
except one, who not being able to get up 
to the others, was forced to go back to 
land. The other five going to hoiſt ſail, 
both the maſt and ſail fell into the water. 
They ſoon got 'em up, and ſetting every 
thing right with much labour, as they en- 
deavour'd a ſecond time to hoiſt ſail, the 
end of the maſt broke off ſhort, and could 
not poſſibly be mended. All theſe delays 
gave the natives time to get into another 
barque, and ſoon overtook them, our men 
having nothing to help*em away. As ſoon 
as they came together, our men nimbly 
boarded them, hoping to make themſelves 
maſters of the veſſel, notwithſtanding their 
enemies weapons; but finding this barque 
was full of water, and unfit for ſervice, they 
all ſubmitted. Being brought aſhore, they 
were carried before the governor, who cau- 
ſed their hands to be made faſt to a great 
log with a ſtrong chain, and having laid 
them flat on the ground, and brought all 
us before them well bound and manacled, 
they were aſk*d, whether they had done 
that action without our knowledge, or whe- 
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ther we had been made privy to it; they all q ayer. 
poſitively aſſerting we knew nothing of it, 16 53. 
Meltevree before mention'd was ſet to exa- 
mine what their deſign was; and they an- 
ſwering, twas no other but to go to Japan, 
How durſt you, ſaid the governor, attempt 
that paſſage without bread and water? they 
anſwer'd, they had choſe rather to expoſe 
themſelves once for all to the danger of 
death, than to die every moment. We 
were immediately unbound, but the ſix 
unfortunate wretches had every one twenty- 
five ſtrokes on the bare buttocks with a 
cudgel a fathom long, four fingers broad, 
and an inch thick, being flat on the ſide 
that ſtrikes, and round on the other. Theſe 
ſtrokes were ſo unmercifully laid on, that 
they who receiv'd *em were forced to keep 
their beds a month, and we were all of us 
depriv*d of our liberty, and ſtrictly guarded 
day and night. 

About the latter end of May orders came 'They are 
to carry us to court, at which we knew not convey d 
whether we ought to rejoice, or be troubled. out. 
Six or ſeven days after, they put us into 
four boats, with fetters on our feet, and 
one hand made faſt to a block, to prevent 
our leaping into the water, which otherwiſe 
we might eaſily have done, all the ſoldiers 
being ſea-fick. After two days ſtruggling 
with contrary winds, we were put back, and 
our irons taken off: we return'd to our for- 
mer priſon at Quelpaert. This iſland, Quelpaert 
which the natives call Sebeſure, lies twelve dcſerib d. 
or thirteen leagues ſouth of the coaſt of Co- 
rea, and 1s about fourteen or fifteen leagues 
in compaſs. On the north fide of it is a 
bay, where ſeveral barques lie, and whence 
they fail for the continent, which is of very 
dangerous acceſs to thoſe that are unac- 
quainted with it, becauſe of ſeveral hidden 
rocks, and that there is but one place where 
ſhips can anchor and tide under ſhelter, for 
in all other places they are often drove over 
to the coaſt of Japan. The iſland is all 
encompals*'d with rocks, but abounds in 
horſes and cattle, which pay great duties 
to the king ; ſo that, notwithſtanding their 
breeds of horſes and herds of cattle, the 
iſlanders are very poor, and deſpis'd by 
the inhabitants of the continent. In this 
iſland there's a mountain of a vaſt height, 
all cover'd with woods; and ſeveral ſmall 
hills, which are naked, and encloſe many 
vales abounding in rice. 

Four or five days after, the wind came 
about, and we were ſhip'd again betimes in 
the morning, with the ſame precaution as 
before. Towards night we drew very near 
the continent, and having lain all night in 
the road, landed the next morning, where 


our chains were taken off, but our guards 
doubled. 


In 
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In the morning we had horſes brought, 
to carry us to the city Heynam ; and having 


been ſeparated at ſea, and landed in ſeveral 


'They 
come to 
court. 


places, we were very glad to meet all to- 
gether again at that town. The next mor- 
ning, having taken a very ſlender repaſt, 
we came to the town of Febam, where Paul 
Fohn Cools of Piermerende our gunner died, 
having never enjoy'd his health ſince our 
ſhipwreck. Next day the governor of the 
town caus'd him to be buried, and we 
mounting a horſeback, came at night to 
the city Nadioo. The day following we 
lay at Sanſiang, thence to Tongap, after 
croſſing a high mountain, on the top where- 
of is the fort Lpam-Sanſiang, which is very 
ſpacious. Thence we went to the city Teyn, 
and the next day we baited at the little 
town of Runige, and at night came to the 
great town of Chintio, where the king for- 
merly kept his court, and where now the 
governor of the province of Thilado reſides. 
*Tis a city of great trade, and very famous 
in that country, tho? a day's journey from 
the ſea. Going thence, we lay at Jeſan, 
the laſt town of the province of Thilads 
then at the little town of Gunun, next at 
Zenſan, and laſtly at Conſio, the reſidence 
of the governor of the province of Tiong ſian- 
do. Next day we croſs'd a great river, and 
enter*d upon the province of Sengado, in 
which Sior, the capital of the kingdom, is 
ſeated. After lying many days in ſeveral 
places, we croſs'd a river as wide as the 
Maeſe is at Dordrecht, a league from whence 
is the city of Sior, where the king keeps 
his court, We reckon'd ſeventy-five leagues 
we had travel'd from our landing to this 
city, all the way northward, only a little 
inclining to the weſt. Being come to this 
town, they put us all together into a houſe, 
where they left us two or three days, after 
which time they put us into little huts, 
three and three, or four and four, with 
Chineſe that are ſettled there: then they 
carried us all in a' body before the king, 
who examin'd us to all points by the help 
of Welleuvree. Having anſwer'd him the 
beſt we could, we humbly beſeech'd his 
majeſty, that ſince we had loſt our ſhip in 
the ſtorm, he would be pleas'd to end us 
over to Japan, that with the aſſiſtance of 
the Dulch there, we might one day return 
to our country, to enjoy the company of 
our wives, children, and friends. The king 
told us, *twas not the cuſtom of Corea to 
ſuffer e gin to depart the kingdom; 
that we muſt reſolve to end our days in his 
dominions, and he would provide us with 
all neceſſaries. Then he order'd us to do 
ch things before him as we were beſt 
ſkill'd in, as ſinging, dancing, and leap- 
ing after our manner. Next he caus'd us 
to have meat given us, which was well 


enough after their manner, and gave eacli 
of us two pieces of cloth, to cloath us after 
their faſhion. The next day we were all 
ſent before the general of the forces, who 
order'd Veiteuvree to tell us, that the king 
had put us into his life-guards, and that. 
as ſuch, he would allow us ſeventy Cattys of 
rice a month. Every one of us had a pa- 
per given him, in which was ſet down his 
name, his age, his country, what profeſ- 
ſion he had follow'd before, and what he 
now was, all in their character, ſeal'd with 
the king's great ſeal, and the genera}'s, 
which is nothing but the print of a hot iron. 
Together with this commiſſion they deli- 
ver'd to each a muſquet, powder, and ball, 
with orders to * a volley before the 
general every firſt and fourth day of the 
month; to be always ready to march into 
the field with him, whither the king went, 
or upon any other account. In ſpring and 
autumn that general reviews his troops three 
times a month; and beſides, the ſoldiers 
exerciſe as often in private. A Chineſe and 
Wettevree were appointed to command us, 
the former as ſerjeant, and t'other to have 
an eye over us, and to teach us the cuſtoms 
and manner of behaviour of the Coreſians. 
Moſt of the great men, being fond of no- 
velty, invited us to dine at their houſes, to 
ſee us exerciſe after our manner, and to 
make us ſhoot and dance. But, above all, 
their wives and children were eager to fee 
us, becauſe the meaner ſort of the iſland ot 
Quel paert had ſpread abroad a report that 
we were monſtrous, and that, when we 
drank, we were forced for to tuck up our 
noſe behind our ear. Theſe abſurd talcs 
were the cauſe that the better ſort of people 
at Stor were amaz'd to ſee us better ſhap'd 
than the ple of their own country. 
Above all, they admir'd the fairneſs of 
our complexion, and did ſo throng to ſee 
us, that at firſt we had much ado to break 
thro? the croud in the ſtreets ; and we could 
not be quiet at home, their curioſity was ſo 
great. At length the general put a ſtop to 
this, forbidding all perſons whatſoever to 
come near us without his leave; and the 
more, becauſe the very ſlaves of great men 
took the boldneſs to come and fetch us out 
of our chambers, to make a jeſt at, and di- 
vert themſelves with us. 


In Auguſt the Tartar came to demand A gre: 
the uſual tribute, whereupon the king was fort. 


forced to ſend us to a great fort, to be 
kept there as long as the Embaſſador was 
in the country. This fort is about ſix or 
ſeven leagues from Sior, on a mountain they 
call Numma Sanſiang. Tis three hours 
work to get up to it, and is ſo ſtrong that 
the king retires to it in time of war, and 
moſt of the great men of the kingdom live 
there. Tis always provided for three 

years, 
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fore the council of war, where 'twas aſk'd, Hamer. 
whether we had any intimation of our com- 1653. 


panions deſign ? and tho' we could truly WWW 


years, and for a great number of people: 
There we continued till the beginning of 
S-ptember, when the Tartar went away. 

About the end of November the cold was 
ſo vehement, that the river, which is a 
league from the capital city, as was faid 
before, was froze, and three hundred hor- 
ſes loaded paſs'd over it. The general 
taking compaſſion to ſee the cold we en- 
dur'd, gave the king an account of it, who 
erder*d ſome hides we had ſav'd from our 
ſhipwreck to be diſtributed among us, 
which were moſt of *em rotten, allowing 
us to ſell *em, and buy ſomething to cloath 
us warm. Two or three reſolv'd, with the 
money they got by theſe hides, to purchaſe 
to themſelves a little hut, chuſing rather to 
endure cold, than to be eternally tormented 
by their landlords, who were continually 
ſending of us to the mountains, two or three 
lea diſtant, to fetch wood. This la- 
bour was intolerable, both by reaſon of the 
cold, and becauſe the ways are bad and un- 
eaſy. The little hovel they bought coſt 
em nine or ten crowns; and the reſt ha- 
ving cloath'd themſelves the beſt they could, 
were forced to paſs the remainder of the win- 
ter as they had done before. 

The Tartar returning in March, 1655, 


aſſert we had not, yet that would not fave 
us from being adjudg'd to have every one 
fifty ſtrokes on the buttocks, for not ha- 
ving given notice of our companions going 
out. We had certainly receiv'd that cor- 
rection, had not the king remitted it, ſay- 
ing, we wefe poor wretches caſt into his 
country by ſtorms, rather than any deſign 
of plundering. All the penalty he laid on 
us was, ſending us home again, with an 
injunction not to ſtir abroad without his 
orders. 

In June, when 'twas thought the Tartar 
was to come, the general ſent our interpre- 
ter to acquaint us, that a veſſel was run 
aground on the iſland of Quelpaert, and, 
that Wellevree being too old to perform 
that journey, thoſe three among us,who beſt 
underſtood the Corefian language, mult pre- 
pare to ſet out. In purſuance of this order, 
the aſſiſtant, the pilot's mate, and a gun- 
ner were choſen, who fer out two days 
after, to bring an account of that ſhip- 
wreck. 

The Tartar coming, in Auguſt, we were 
commanded, under pain of ſevere puniſh- 
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ment, not to ſtir out of our quarters till 
three days after he was gone. The day 
before he came, we receiv'd letters from 


Dutch im- we were forbid, as before, under ſevere pe- 
pore he nalties, going out of our houſes. The day 
C4... he ſet forward to return home, Henry Jans 


of Amſterdam, our maſter ; and Henry John 
Bos of Haerlem, a gunner, reſolv'd to go 
meet this embaſſador on the way, upon pre- 
tence of going for wood. When they ſaw 
him appear at the head of ſeveral bodies 
of horſe and foot that attended him, they 
laid hold of his horſe's reins with one hand, 
and with the other turning aſide their Core- 
ſian habit, ſhew'd him they were clad after 
the Dutch manner underneath. This at 
firſt caus'd a great confuſion among the 
multitude, and the Tartar aſk'd them ear- 
neſtly who they were, but they could never 
make him underſtand them ; however, the 
embaſſador order'd *em to follow, and be 
where he was to lie that night. Being come 
thither, he made much enquiry whether 
there was any body that could underſtand 
what they ſaid to him; and having been 
told of Welteuvree, he ſent for him to come 
to him with all ſpeed. That interpreter 
having advertis'd the king, a council was 
held, where *twas reſolv'd to make the 
embaſſador a preſent, to the end he ſhould 
ſo ſtifle the matter, that it might not come 
to the cham's ear. Our two poor wretches 
were brought back to Sior, and put into a 
priſon, waere they ſoon after dy*d, but we 
could ncver know whether a violent or a 
natural death, none of us having been ever 
allow'd to ſee them. As ſoon as this buſi- 
neſs was noiſed abroad, we were carried be- 
Vor. IV. 


our companioris, by an expreſs, in which 
they gave us an account, that they were 
confined on the ſouthermoſt borders of the 
kingdom, where they were ſtrictly guarded, 
to the end that if the great cham had re- 
ceiv'd any intelligence concerning the two 
unhappy fellows that were dead, and ſhould 
demand the reſt, they might tell him they 
were all three caſt away going to the iſland 
Duelpaert. The Tartar came again about 
the latter end of the year, and we were by 
the king's order ſtrictly confin*d to our hou- 
ſes, as we had been before. 


Tho? the Tartar had ſent twice into Co- All the 
rea, ſince the attempt unfortunately made Orte ba- 


by our two companions, without making 


any mention of it; yet moſt of the great 


men uſed all their endeavours with the king 


to deſtroy us. The council fat three days 
upon this affair, but the king, his brother, 
the general, and ſome others, were not alto- 
ether of that opinion. The general was 
{4 making each of us fight two Coreſians, 
all with the ſame weapons, pretending that 
ſo the king would be rid of us, and none 
would have it to ſay, that the king had 
murder'd poor ſtrangers. Some more cha- 
ritable perſons, who knew we were kept 
ſhut up, and ignorant of what was doing, 
ve us this intelligence privately : hereup- 
on Wettevree told us, that if we liv'd three 
days, we ſhould in all likelihood live long 
+1 enough 


niſh'd the 
© court, 
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HauEL. enough after. Now the king's brother, 
1653. who was preſident of the council, paſling 

by our quarters, as he was going to it, an 
very near to us, we had the opportunity to 
caſt our ſelves at his feet, and implore his 
favour, lying with our faces proſtrate on 
the ground. This ſight mov'd ſo much 
compaſſion in him, that for the future he 
ſollicited our affair ſo earneſtly, that we owe 
our lives only to the king and him. This 
giving offence to many perſons, who might 
attempt other methods to deſtroy us; for 
the preventing their wicked deſigns, and 
to avoid our appearing before the tartars, 
it was thought fit to baniſh us into the pro- 
vince of Thillado, where we were to be al- 
low'd fifty pounds of rice a month, at the 
king's coſt. Accordingly, we departed 
| ſrom Sior in March, on horſes provided for 
| us, our acquaintance bearing us company 
as far as the river, which is a league from 
the city. There we took our laſt leave of 
Nellevree; for from that day to this, we 
have never ſeen nor head talk of him. We 
| paſs'd through all the ſame towns we had 
4 ſeen in our way to the court, and com- 
; ing to lye at Zeam, we ſet out the next 
morning, and about noon arriv*d at a great 
town call'd Diiſiong, or Thillapening, com- 
manded by a large cittadel oppoſite to it. 
The Penigſe, who is chief in the abſence of 
| the governour, reſides there, and has the 
| | title of colonel of the province. To him 
the ſergeant that had the charge of us, de- 
liver'd us with the king's letters. He was 
immediately ſent away to go fetch our three 
companions that had been ſent away the 
Fear before, who were twelve leagues off, 
where the vice-admiral commanded. We 
were all lodg'd together in a publick-houſe, 
and three days after, thoſe that were ab- 
ſent being brought to us, we were again 
together thirty-three of us, the miſerable 

remains of our ſhipwreck. : 
Their im- In April they brought us ſome hides that 
ployment. had been left behind at 2elpaert, from 
which place we were but eighteen leagues, 
they not being worth ſending to Sior. We 
fitted our ſelves the beſt we could, and laid 
up ſome ſmall proviſions in our new habi- 
tation. The only buſineſs we were charg'd 
with, was to pull up the glaſs that grew in 
the ſquare before the caſtle twice a month, 

and to keep it clean, 

This year 1657, our governour being 
accus'd of ſome miſdemeanours, was forc*d 
to go to court to clear himſelf, where it is 
reported he was in danger of his life. But 
being well belov*d by the people, and fa- 
vour*d by the great ones on account of his 
family, which was one of the nobleſt in 
the kingdom, he came off ſo well, that his 
honours were increasd. He was very good 
to us, as well as to the natives. In Februa- 
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ry came a goverrour very unlike tlie other; 
for, beſides that he found us more work, 
he would oblige us to go three leagues off 
to the mountain to fetch wood, which his 
predeceſſor had caus'd to be brought home 
to us gratis. But God be prais'd, an apo- 
plexy deliver'd us from him in September 
following, which no body was ſorry for, 
ſo little was he lik'd. 

In November came a new governour, who 
took ſo little care of us, that when we ask'd 
him for cloaths, or any things elſe, he an- 
ſwer'd, the king had given him no orders 
as to that point, that he was only oblig'd 
to furniſh our allowance of rice, and for o- 
ther wants it was our buſineſs to provide as 
we thought. fit. 
worn out with carrying of wood, and the 
cold beginning to pinch us, we reſolv'd to 
caſt off ſhame among thoſe people, and to 
beg, making our advantage of their curio- 
ſity, which led them to ask us a thouſand 

ueſtions. Accordingly, that we might get 
— to cloath us, and not be forc'd 
to run half a league for a handful of ſalt, 
we preſented a petition to the governour 
for his leave to beg, repreſenting that we 
could not poſſibly get our living any longer 
by carrying wood, becauſe we were naked, 
and our labour would yield us nothing but 
a little ſalt and rice; therefore we humbly 
pray'd, he would permit us to go abroad 
in our turns. He granted it; and we made 
ſuch good uſe of this favour, that in a 


ſhort time we were provided againſt the cold. 


At the beginning of the year 1658, the 
governour was calPd away, and his ſuc- 
ceſſor afflicted us with new croſſes. He 
forbid us going abroad, and told us, that 
if we would work for him, he would give 
each of us three pieces of cotton-cloath, 
After having long conſider*d upon his of- 
fers, which would not ſet us above other 
wants, eſpecially in a ſcarce year as that 
was, and knowing we ſhould wear out 
more cloaths in his ſervice than he would 
give us, we with all imaginable reſpect re- 
preſented to him, that he ought not to re- 
quire that of us; after which an accident 
happen'd, which oblig'd him to conſent to 
our demands. Thoſe people are ſo much 
afraid of a fever, that the only thoughts 
of it terrifies them, and ſome of us being 
then under that diſeaſe, he conſented that 
we ſhould beg in companies, provided 
we were not abſent above a fortnight or 
three weeks, and that we neither went to- 
wards the court, nor Japan. The other 


half of us that remain'd at home, he or- 
der*d ſhould look to the ſick, and take care 
to pull up the graſs in the ſquare. : 
April this year, the king dy'd, and his Cre 
ſon ſucceeded him with the conſent of the harte 
great Cham. However, we went on in our 
trade, 
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trade, and particularly among their religi- 
ous men, who are very charitable and 
grateful, for the pleaſure we did them in 
giving an account of our adventures, and 
ſhewing them the cuſtoms of other coun- 
tries. They were ſo much pleas'd to hear 
us, that they could have ſpent days and 
nights in our company. 
The next governour that came in the 
ear 1660, was ſo kind to us, that he of- 
ten declar'd, if it were in his power, he 
would ſend us back into our country, or at 
leaſt to ſome place where there were coun- 
try- men of ours. He granted us a confir- 
mation of the liberty of going abroad 
without any reſtraint. This year happen'd 
ſuch a drought, that all ſorts of proviſions 
were very ſcarce. The following year 1661, 
was yet more miſerable, abundance of peo- 
ple were famiſh'd to death, and the roads 
were full of robbers. The king vigo- 
rouſly purſu'd them, and by that means 
prevented many robberies and murthers. 
He alſo order'd the dead bodies found in 
the fields, to be buried. Acorns, pine- 
apples, and other wild fruit, were all the 
ſupport of the people, and the famine was 
ſo great, that villages were plunder*d, and 
ſome of the king's ſtores broke open, and 
none puniſh'd for it, becauſe thoſe diſor- 
ders were committed by the ſlaves of great 
men, and this calamity laſted all the year 
1662. The next year 1663, felt Code 
ſhare of it; for either the poor had not 
ſow'd, or elſe they had no crop; however, 
that was remedy*d by the plentiful harveſt 
in other places that were water'd by rivers, 
or lay near bogs, otherwiſe the country had 
been utterly deſtroy d. The place where 
we were being no longer able to furniſh us, 
the governour writ about it to the intend- 
ant of the province, who anſwer'd, that 
the king having appointed our ſubſiſtence 


to be furniſh'd there, he could not remove 


us to another place without an order from 


TheDutch his majeſty. About the end of February, 


the governour purſuant to the orders he had 
receiv'd from court, diſpers'd us into three 
towns, twelve he ſent to Sayſiano, five to 
Siunſchien, and as many to Namman, for 
we were but twenty-two at this time. This 
parting was very grievous to us, it being 
a great ſatisfaction to be all together in a 
place, where we were at our eaſe, and had 
good proviſions; whereas it was to be fear*d 
they might ſend us to ſome place that ſtill 
labour'd under the hardſhips of famine. 


This our forrow was turn'd into joy, for 
this alteration was the occaſion of our get- 


ting away, as will appear in the ſequel. A- 
bout the beginning of Marcb, after tak- 
ing leave of our governour, and-returning 


him abundance of thanks for his favours, 


we ſet out from thence afoot, carrying the 
tick and what baggage we had, on the 


horſes allow'd us. Thoſe that were going Hamer. 
to Sayſiano, and to Siunſchien, went the 1653. 
ſame road with us, and we lay all in the &WW 


ſame town the firſt and ſecond night. 
The third day we came to Siunſchien, 
where we left five of our companions. The 


next night we lay in a country-houſe, and 


ſetting out early in the morning, came a- 
bout nine to Sayſiano, where thoſe that con- 
ducted us deliver'd us to the governour, or 
admiral of the province of Thallado, who 
reſides there. He preſently order'd us lodg- 
ing, and ſuch furniture as was neceſſary, 
and the fame allowance we had enjoy'd till 
then. This ſeem'd to us to be a very good 
worthy Lord. Two days after our com- 
ing, he went away to court, and three days 
after his departure, came another to ſucceed 
him, who prov*d our ſcourge ; for he would 
not ſuffer us to be far from him, and left 
us expos'd to all hardſhips of the ſummer 
and winter. Thegreateſt favour he granted 
us, was leave to go cut wood fit to make 
arrows for his men, whoſe only employ- 
ment 1s continually ſhooting with the bow. 
The great men ſtriving who ſhall keep the 
ableſt archers. He put many more hard- 
ſhips upon us, but God gave us our revenge. 
Winter drawing on, and the town we were 
in not having furniſh'd us with neceſſaries 
againſt the cold, we repreſented to the go- 
vernour in what a good condition our com- 
3 were in the other towns, and hum- 

ly pray'd he would vouchſafe to permit 
us to go ſeek out for ſomething to defend 
us againſt the cold. He gave us leave to 
be abſent three days, upon condition the 
one half of us ſhould remain with him, 
whilſt the other half was abroad. This 
liberty was very beneficial to us, becauſe 
the great men, who had compaſſion on us, 
favour'd our fallies, and we were ſome- 
times allowꝰ'd to be a month abroad. What- 
ſoever we got, was brought and put in 
common with thoſe that remain'd in the 
city. This continu'd till the governour's 
departure, who was ſent for by the king to 
come to court. At his arrival there, he 


declar'd him general of his army, an em- 


ployment always poſſeſs'd by the ſecond 
man in the kingdom. His ſucceſſor eas'd 
us of all our burdens that had been im- 
pos'd on us, and order'd we ſhould be as 
well treated as our companions were in the 
other towns. Thus we were only oblig'd 
to paſs muſter twice -a month, to keep our 
houſe in our turns, and to ask when 'we 
would go abroad, or at leaſt to give the 


ſecretary notice, that, if occaſion were, they 


might know where to find us. We gave 
God thanks for having deliver'd us from 
ſuch a wicked man, and ſending ſuch a 


good one. This man, beſides the favours 


already mention'd, often treated us, and 
civilly condoling our misfortune, ask'd, 


Why, 
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Haul. why, being ſo near the ſea as we were, we 


did not attempt to paſs over that ſmall ſea 


WYVWV which parted us from Japan? Weanſwer'd, 


Comets. 


we durſt not venture upon ſuch a thing con- 
trary to the king's will; and beſides, we 
knew not the way, and had no veſſel, To 
this he reply*d, there were barques enough 
along the ſea-coaſt. We rejoin'd, they 
did not belong to us, and that if we miſs'd 
our aim, we ſhould be puniſh*d as thieves 
and deſerters. The governour laugh'd at 
our ſcruple, not imagining we talk*d after 
that manner only to prevent their being 
jealous of us, and that all our thoughts 
day and night were imploy'd in contriv- 
ing how to ſeize a barque, and that our 
enemies had obſtructed our buying one till 
that time. Now we receiv*d the news, that 
our late governour had not enjoy'd his new 
honour above ſix months, before he was 
ſummon'd to anſwer before the king for 
his miſdemeanours. He was accus'd of 
having put to death ſeyeral perſons, as well 
nobles as commoners, on very light occa- 
ſions. He was condemn'd to receive four- 
ſcore and ten ſtrokes of a cudgel on his 
ſhin-bones, and to be baniſh'd for ever. 
About the latter end of the year a bla- 
zing-ſtar appear*d, and after that two at 
once 3 the firſt was ſeen in the ſouth-eaſt for 
about two months, the other in the ſouth- 


' weſt, but their tails were oppoſite againſt 


Superſti- 


tion. 


one another. The court was ſo much a- 
larm'd at it, that the king caus'd all the 
guards to be doubled in all his ports, and 
aboard his ſhips. He alſo caus'd proviſi- 
ons to be carry d into his ſtrong hold, and 
ſtore of ammunition. He made all his for- 
ces, both horſe and foot, exerciſe every 


day, and expected nothing leſs than an 


invaſion from ſome of his neighbours; inſo- 
much that he forbid making any fire at 
night in thoſe houſes that might be ſeen 
from the ſea. The common ſort ſpent all 
they had, keeping only as much as would 
ſerve them poorly to ſubſiſt with rice, be- 
cauſe they had * the ſame ſigns in the 
heavens when the Tartars came to over- run 
their country. They alſo remember*d that 
ſome ſuch thing had appear'd, before the 
Faponeſe declar*d war againſt them. Where- 
ever we were, ask'd us, what we 
Judg*d were the conſequences of comets in 
our country. We told them, it denoted 
ſome ſignal judgment of God to follow, and 
2 y the plague, war, or famine, and 
ometimes all three. Having had experi- 
ence of it, they a with our opinion. 
We liv'd this and the enſuing year 166g, 
enough at our eaſe, uſing all our endeavours 
to make our ſelves maſters of a barque, but 
without ſucceſs. Sometimes we row'd in a 
little boat, which ſerved us to get our liv- 


ing along the ſhore, and ſometimes to round 


ſome ſmall iſlands, to ſee whether nothing 
would fall out to our purpoſe, and which 
might forward our eſcape. Our compani- 
ons that were in the two other towns, came 
every now and then to fee us, and we re- 
pay'd their viſits oftner, or ſeldomer, ac- 
cording as it pleas'd our governour, for 
ſome were more favourable than others. 
Yet we were patient under the greateſt ſe- 
verities, thinking it a great mercy that God 
granted us our health, and a ſubſiſtence du- 
ring that long captivity. The following 
year 1666, we loſt our protector and good 
friend; for his time expiring, the king 
honour'd him with a better imployment. 
It is incredible how much good he did to 
all ſorts of people indifferently during his 
two years government; and accordingly 
he was entirely beloved both in the city and 
country, and the king and nobility had a 
great eſteem for his wiſdom and good be- 
haviour. Whilſt he was in his poſt, he 
repaired publick ſtructures, cleared the 
coaſts, and maintained and increaſed the 
marine forces. The king was ſo well plea- 
ſed at theſe actions of his, that he prefer- 
red him to the prime dignities at court. 
We were without a governour for three 
days after his departure, for it is enough, 
if he that quits has his place ſupply'd the 
third day by his ſucceſſor ; theſe three days 

being allowed the new governour, that b 

the advice of ſome diviner, he may choo 
a happy minute to enter upon his govern- 
ment. As ſoon as inſtall d, he thought it 
not enough to uſe us with all the ſeverity 
the bamiſh'd governour had done, but 
would oblige us continually to mould clay, 
which we refuſed to do, alledging 
* had not impoſed any ſuch la- hard) 

upon us 3 that our allowance being 
ſcarce enough to keep us alive, it was but 
reaſonable to allow us what time we had to 
ſpare from our own affairs, to get ſome- 
thing to cloath us, and ſupply our other 
wants; that the king had not ſent us to work, 
or if we muſt be fo us'd, it were better for 
us to quit his allowance, and deſire to be 
ſent to Zapan, or ſome other place, where 
there were any of our nation. All the an- 
ſwer was, ordering us to be gone, threat- 
ning he would find a way to make us com- 
ply. But he was luckily prevented; for 
but few days after, he being in a very pret- 
ty veſſel, ſome fire accidentally fell into 
e powder, and blew up the prow, kil- 
ling five men. Here it muſt be obſerv'd, 
that thoſe people keep the powder in a 
powder-room before the maſt, The go- 
vernour believing he could conceal that ac- 
cident, gave no account of it to the inten- 
dant of the province; but he was miſtaken, 
for the fire was ſeen by one of the ſpies the 
king keeps on the coaſts, and even - the 
cart 
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heart of the country, to be inform'd of all 
that happens. This ſpy having acquaint- 
ed the intendant with it, he ſent an account 
of it up to court, whither the governour was 
immediately ſummon'd, and by ſentence of 
the judges receiv'd fourſcore and ten ſtrokes 
on his ſhin-bones, and was baniſhed for ever. 
Thus in July, we had another governour, 
who behaving himſelf towards us in all re- 
ſpects as the laſt had done, requir'd of us 
every day an hundred fathom of mat. We 
cave him to underſtand that was impoſlible 
to be done, and made the ſame remon- 
{trances to him as he had done to his prede- 
ceſſors. This mov'd him no more than it 
had done them ; for he told us, that if we 
were not fit tor that ſort of work, he would 
find other imployment for us, which he had 
done, but that he fell ſick. His rigidneſs 
made us conclude, that our misfortunes 
were beyond redreſs, becauſe new officers 
rather add new burdens, than take off thoſe 
that are already laid on. Thus, beſides 
our own affairs, we were oblig'd to pull 
up the graſs in the ſquare of Penigle, and 
then to go cut, and bring home- wood fit 
for arrows. "Theſe conſiderations made us 
reſolve to take the advantage of our ty- 
rant's indiſpoſition, and to get a barque at 
any rate whatſoever, chooſing rather to 
hazard all than to groan any longer in capti- 
vity among idolaters, and bear with all 


the compaſſing of our deſign we decreed 
to make uſe of a Core/ian our neighbour, 
who was very familiar with us, and whom 
we had often reliev'd in his diſtreſs. We 
propos'd to him to buy, or cauſe a barque 
to be bought for us, pretending we want- 
ed it to go beg cotton in the neighbouring 
iſlands, promiſing him a good ſhare when 
we came again. He perform'd what he 
vas inſtructed with, bargaining very bold- 
ly for a fiſherman's barque, and we pre- 
lently gave him the money to pay for it. 
The ſeller perceiving it was for us, would 
have gone from his bargain, at the inſti- 
gation of ſome that told him, it was 
to make our eſcape, and if we did fo, he 
would be put to death. This was reall 

true; but we offering to pay double the 
value, he conſented, making more account 
of the preſent profit than of the miſchief 
that might enſue. As ſoon as the two Co- 
re/tans were gone, we immediately furniſn'd 
the barque with fails, an anchor, rigging, 
oars, and all things we thought neceſſary, 
in order to ſer out at the firſt quarter of the 
moon, that being the fitteſt ſeaſon. We 
kept two of our companions, whom their 
good fortune had brought to viſit us, and 
who wanted not much courting; and under- 
ſtanding that John Peter of Uries, an able 
lallor, was at Siunſchien, we went to dtſire 
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ſing of him at Sirn/chien, went to look for 
him at Namman, which is ſixteen leagues 
farther, and brought him away, having 
travell'd above fifty long leagues in four 
days. The day and hour being appointed Ther de- 
to depart, which was the 4th of September ; Parrure, 
as the moon was ſetting, though our neigh- 
bours had conceiv'd ſome jealouſie; yet we 
forbore not at night, after eating a bit of 
what we had, to creep along under the city 
walls to carry the reſt of our proviſions, be- 
Ing rice, pots of water, and a frying-pan. 
The moon being down, no body ſaw us. 
The firſt thing we did, we went over into 
a little iſland, which was within cannon- 
ſhot, where we fill'd a caſk, we found in the 
barque, with freſh water. Thence, with- 
out making any noiſe, we made our way 
before the veſſels belonging to the city, 
and juſt oppoſite to the king's frigats, 
making out as far as we could into the 
channel. The calm which had continu'd 
till then, ceaſing, there ſtarted up a fair 
gale, which invited us to hoiſt fail, as we 
did, heartily calling upon God to aſſiſt us, 
and reſigning our ſelves up to him. On 
the 5th of September in the morning, when 
we were almoſt out of the channel of the 
iſland, a fiſherman hail'd us, but we would 
not anſwer, fearing it might be ſome ad- 
vanced guard to the men of war that lye 
theareabouts. At ſun-riſing the wind fell, 
which oblig'd us to lower our fails and row, 
to get farther off and prevent being diſ- 
cover'd. About noon the weather began 
to freſhen, and at night we ſpread our fail, 
directing our courſe by gueſs ſouth-eaſt, 
The wind growing freſh at night, we 
cleared the point of Corea, and were no 
longer apprehenſive of being purſued, and 
the wind holding all night we made much 
way. 
The ſixth day in the morning we found 
our ſelves very near the firſt of the iſlands 
of Japan; and the ſame gale ſtill favour- 
ing us, we came without knowing it, be- 
fore the iſland of Firando, where we durſt Iſland of 
not put in, becauſe none of us had ever been Frande. 
at Fapan, and we were unacquainted with 
the road. Beſides, the Core/tans had often 
told us, there were no ifles to coaſt along 
in the way to Nangaſati. We therefore 
paſgd on to come up with an iſland that lay 
farther off, which appear'd to us very ſmall 
and near to us, and accordingly we left it 
aſtern that night. 

The ſeventh day we held on our courſe 
with a cold wind, and uncertain weather, 
running along abundance of iſlands, which 
ſeem'd to us to be numberleſs ; and being 
poſſeſs'd there were no iſlands to be left be- 
hind, we endeavour'd to get above them. 
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Haul. At night we thought to have touch'd at a 


ſmall iſland, and would have rid it out at 
anchor there, but the ſky ſeem'd to look 
ſtormy ; but we perceiv*d ſuch abundance 
of fires all about, that we reſolv'd to con- 
tinue under fail, going before the wind, 
which was very cold. 

The 8th, in the morning, we found our 
ſelves in the ſame place, whence we ſet for- 
ward at night, which we attributed to the 
force of ſome current. Hereupon we re- 
ſolv'd to ſtand out to ſea, but we had ſcarce 
fail'd two leagues before there ſtarted up a 
contrary wind, and blew ſo hard, that it 
forced us in all haſte to ſeek the ſhelter of 
the land; and the weather ſtill growing 
more boiſterous every moment, after croſ- 
ſing a bay, we came to an anchor about 
noon, without knowing what country we 
were in. Whilſt we were dreſſing ſome 
ſmall matter to eat, the natives paſs*'d back- 
wards and forwards cloſe by us, AO 
ſaying any thing, or making any ſtay. A- 
. wind being ſomewhat 
fallen, we ſaw a barque with ſix men in it, 
who had each of them two knives at their 
girdle. They row'd cloſe by us, and land- 
ed a man oppoſite to the place where we 
were. This made us weigh and ſet fail as 
faſt as we could, making uſe of our oars 
at the ſame time, to get out of the bay as 
ſoon as poſſible, and = the open ſea. But 
that barque prevented us, for ſetting out in 

urſuit of ours, it ſoon overtook us. True 
it is, if we would have made uſe of our long 
bamboos, we could eaſily have prevented 
their coming aboard us; b ſeeing ſeveral 
other barques ſet out from the ſhore full of 
men, who by the deſcription we had heard 
of them, muſt be Japoneſe we troubled 
our ſelves no farther. They hailing us, 
and aſking us by ſigns, whither we would 
go? We let fly the colours with the arms 
of Orange, which we had provided for that 
purpoſe, crying, Holland, Nangaſaki. Here- 
upon they made figns to us to ſtrike our 
ſail and go aſhore, which we preſently did. 
They carry'd one of our men into their 
barque, and plac'd the reſt in order before 
one of their pagods. 

Being come to an anchor, and hav- 
ing plac'd barques about ours to guard it, 
they took another of our men, and carry*d 
him to the firſt had drawn out, aſk- 


ing them ſeveral queſtions, but neither un- 


derſtood the other. Our arrival alarm'd 
all the coaſt, and there was not a man to 
be ſeen, but was arm'd with two ſwords ; 
but what ſatisfy*d us was, that they endea- 
vour'd to ſhew us Nangaſaki, and ſeem'd 
to tell us there were ſome of our nation there. 
At night a great barque that brought the 
third man in dignity of the iſle of Goto, 
came aboard us. That gentleman perceiv- 


ing we were Hollanders, gave us to under- 
ſtand by ſigns, that we had fix ſhips at 
Nangaſaki, where he hop'd to be with us 
in four or five days, if we deſir'd it. He 
ſignify'd to us that we were in the iſland of 


Gotto, ſubject to the emperor; and to ſatisfy Gott» 
his curioſity, deſiring to know whence we illand 


came, we had a t deal of trouble to 
give him to underſtand that we came from 
Corea, and that it was thirteen years ſince 
we had been ſhipwreck'd on an iſland be- 
longing to that kingdom; that we defir'4 
nothing fo earneſtly at preſent, as to get 
to Nangaſaki, to ſome of our country-men, 
and that to gratifie this our inclination we 
had expos'd our ſelves in a poor barque, 
in a ſea unknown to us, where we had fail'd 
forty leagues without a compaſs, to reach 
Japan, not regarding all the Coreſians had 
ſaid to perſuade us that the Faponeſe put all 
the ſtrangers that came into their country 
to cruel deaths. 

We continu'd the three following days 
well guarded in the ſame place aboard our 
barque, whither they brought us water, 
wood, fleſh, and gave us a mat to cover 
us from the rain, which fell in great abun- 
dance all that time. 

On the 12th, they furniſh'd us with pro- 
viſions to go to Nangaſaki, and that ſame 
night we anchor'd on the other ſide of the 
iſland, where we ſpent the night. 

On the 13th, that gentleman we menti- 
on d before weigh'd anchor, being attend- 
ed by two large barques, and two little ones, 
he carry*d ſome letters from the emperor, 
and ſome goods. Our two companions 
were in one of thoſe great barques, and 
did not come to us again till we were at 
Nangaſaki. About evening we ſaw the bay 
of that city, and at midnight anchor'd be- 
fore it, where we found five ſhips of ours. 
Several inhabitants of Gotto, and even ſome 
of the chief men, preſented, and did us 
_ kindneſſes, without taking any thing 
of us. 

On the 14th we were all carry'd aſhore, 
where the companies interpreters receiv'd 
us. When they had writ down all the an- 
ſwers we made to their ſeveral queſtions, 
they carry'd us to the governor's houſe, and 
about noon we were brought before him. 


When we had fatisfy*d his curioſity, he They a. 


much commended our action, in overcom- 


ing ſo many dangers and difficulties to re- ſaki, ; 


cover our liberty. Then he order'd the 
interpreters to conduct us to our comman- 
dant, Min Heer William Volguers, who re- 
ceiv*d us very kindly. Min Heer Nicholas 
le Roy, his deputy, was alſo very friendly, 
and ſo was all the nation in general. When 
we went thence they caus'd us to be habit- 
ed after our own faſhion, 


On 


nm oo co 29 ame 


B 


Situation. 1 | 


Here he 
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On the firft of OFober, Min Heer Vol- 


guers left the iſland, and on the 23d faild 


out of the bay with ſeven ſhips. The go- 
vernour of Nangaſaki, who would have 
kept us a year, caus'd us to be brought be- 
fore him on the 25th of the month, and af- 
ter examining us over again, reſtored us to 
the company's director, who lodg'd us in 
his own houſe, whence we fail'd ſome days 
after for Batavia, Where we arriv'd on 
the z0th of November, and at our 8 
deliver'd our journal to the general, who, at- 
ter a very favourable reception, promis'd 
to put us aboard the ſhips that were to ſail 
from thence on the 28th of December. 
Theſe ſhips, after ſome ſtorms, arriv'd at 
Amſterdam on the 2oth of July 1668. 
where we return'd thanks to God for having 
deliver'd us from a captivity of thirteen 
years, and twenty eight days, beſeeching 
him to have mercy on our poor compani- 
ons, who were left behind. Here follow 
the names of thoſe that return'd home, and 
of thoſe that were left in Corea. 
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The names of thoſe that return'd from Hams, 


Corea. 


Henry Hamel of Gorcum, ſecretary to the 


ſhip, and author of this account. 
Godfrey Denis of Rotterdam. 
John Piters of Uries in Friez/and. 
Gerard Jans of Rotterdam. 


Matthew Ybocken of Enchuyſen. 
Cornelius Theodorick of A 
Benet Clerc of Rotterdam. 
Denis Godfrey of Rotterdam. 


erdam. 


The names of thoſe that remain'd in Corea, 


Jobn Lampe of Amſterdam, Aſſiſtant. 
Henry Cornelius of Ureelandt. 


John Nicholas of Dort. 


Jacob Jans of Norway. 
Anthony Ulders of Embden. 
Nicholas Arents of Oft-Voren. 
Alexander Boſquet a Scotchman. 
Jobn of Utrecht. 


The deſcription of the kingdom of 
| CO REA. 


HE kingdom known to us by the 
name of Corea, and by the natives 
call'd Tiozencouk, and fometimes Caoli, 
reaches from 34 to 44 degrees of north la- 


allows but titude, being about one hundred and fifty 


15 leagues lea 


to a de- 
gree. 


Diviſion, 


Coaſts. 


in length from north to fouth, and 
about ſeventy-five in breadth from eaft to 
welt ; therefore the Corefians repreſent it in 
the ſhape of a long ſquare, like a playing 


card : nevertheleſs it has ſeveral points of 


land which run far out into the ſea, 

Tis divided into eight provinces, con- 
taining three hundred and ſixty cities and 
towns, without reckoning the forts and 
caſtles, which are all on the mountains. 

This kingdom is very dangerous and 
difficult for ftrangers, who are unacquain- 
ted with its coaſts, to land, becauſe tis much 
enclos'd with rocks and ſands. Towards 
the ſouth-eaſt tis very near Fapan, there 
being but twenty-five or twenty-fix leagues 


diſtance betwixt the town of Pouſan in Co- 


Bounds, 


rea and that of Oſacco in Japan. Berwixt 
them is the iſland Suiſima, which the Core- 
fans call Taymutta : it formerly belong'd 
to them, but they exchang'd it for that of 
Quelpaert, in a treaty of peace concluded 
with the Japoneſe. 

On the weft this kingdom is divided 
from China by the bay of Nanking, but is 
join'd to it on the north by a long and high 
mountain, which is all that hinders Corea's 


being an iſland. On the north-eaſt it is 
bounded by the vaſt ocean, where there's 


1653. 


every year a great number of whales taken, Fiſhery. 


fome of *em with the French and Dutch 
harping-irons, thoſe people uſing to follow 
that fiſhery. There are abundance of her- 
rings alſo catch'd there in December, Ja- 
nuary, February, and March. Thoſe taken 
the two firſt of theſe months are as 
large as ours in Holland; but what oy 
catch afterwards are ſmaller, and hke th 

in Holland calPd frying herrings, which are 
eaten in March and April, Hence we in- 
fer, that there's a paſſage above Corea, 
Japan, and Tartary, which anſwers to the 
ſtreights of Weigats for this reaſon we 
often aſk'd of the Coreſian ſeamen, who uſe 
the north-eaft ſea, what lands were be 
them, and they all told us, they believ'd 
there was nothing that way but a boundlefs 
ocean. 

Thoſe that go from Corea to Ching em- 
bark in the uttermoſt part of che bay; for 
the way by land is too troubleſome, by 
reaſon of the difficulty there is in paſſi 
the mountain, eſpecially in winter, becauſe 
of the exceffive cold; and in ſummer, be- 
cauſe of the many wild beafts. Tis eaſſe 
to paſs over on the north ſide in winter, 
the bay being generally froze hard enough 
to bear. The cold is ſo intenſe in Corea, 


that in the year 1662, we being in the mo- 
naſteries 


Cold. 
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Hamer, naſteries on the mountains, there fell ſuch a 
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wonderful quantity of ſnow, that they made 


WY WV ways under it to go from houſe to houſe; 


Product. 


and to go upon it, they wear ſmall boards 
like little battledores under their feet, which 
hinders their ſinking, and yet is no ob- 
ſtruction to going up or down. This we 
forgot to inſert in the journal. By reaſon 
of this exceſſive cold, thoſe who live on the 
northern coaſt feed only upon barley, and 
that none of the beſt, for no rice or cotton 
can grow there: thoſe that are beſt to paſs 
there, have their meal brought from the 
ſouth. The rer ſort there have no 
clothes but what are made of hemp and 
pitiful ſkins; but, to make amends, the 
root Niſy grows there, which they give to 
the Tartar for their tribute, and drive a 


great trade with it to China and Japan. 


1 ſuppoſe 


he means 


The reſt of the country 1s fruitful, and pro- 
duces all things neceſſary to ſupport life, 
eſpecially rice, and other ſorts of grain. 
They have hemp, cotton, and ſilk-worms; 
but they know not how to work the ſilk. 
There is alſo ſilver, lead, tygers ſkins, and 
the Ni/y-root, not to ſpeak of beaſts, and 
fowl, and ſeveral other things. They have 
ſtore of horſes and cows, and make uſe of 
oxen to till the land, and of horſes to tra- 
vel and carry goods from place to place. 
There are allo bears, deer, wild boars, 
ſwine, dogs, cats, and ſeveral other crea- 
tures, We never ſaw any elephants there 
but alligators or crocodiles of ſeveral ſizes, 
which keep in the rivers : their back is 
muſquet proof, but the ſkin of their belly 
is very ſoft. Some of *em are eighteen or 
twenty ells long, their head large, the ſnout 


Dutch ells like a hog, the mouth and throat from ear 


to ear, the eye ſharp but very ſmall, the 


teeth white and ſtrong, placed like the 


Abſolute 


teeth of a comb. When they eat, they 
only move the upper jaw. Their back- 
bone has ſixty joints; on their feet are long 
claws or talons, their tail is as long as the 
body; they eat either fiſh or fleſh, and are 
great lovers of man's fleſh, The Core- 
ans often told us, that three children were 
once found in the belly of one of theſe 
crocodiles. Beſides theſe, there are abun- 
dance of ſerpents and venomous creatures, 
As for fowl, they have ſwans, geeſe, ducks, 
herons, ſtorks, eagles, faulcons, kites, pi- 
eons, woodcocks, magpies, daws, lnks 


apwings, pheaſants, hens, and plenty of try 


*em all, as well as other ſorts not known in 
Europe. 414 
Corea is ſubject to a king, whoſe power 


monarchy. is abſolute (tho? he pays an acknowledg- 


ment to the Tariar) and he diſpoſes of all 

ings as he pleaſes, without aſking any 
body's advice. There are no lords of pe- 
culiar places, that is, who are proprietors 
of towns, iſlands, or villages, and all the 


great mens revenues ariſe out of thoſe eſtates 
they hold during pleaſure, and from the 
great number of their ſlaves, for we have 
known thoſe that had two or three hun- 
dred ; fo that the lands and employments 


the king beſtows on any man, revert to him 
after his death. | 


For martial affairs, the king keeps abun- Marti. 
dance of ſoldiers in his capital city, who 8%*rn- 
have no other employment than to keep ent 


guard about his perſon, and to attend him 
when he goes abroad, All the provinces 
are oblig'd, once in ſeven years, to ſend 
all their freemen to keep guard about the 
king for two months; ſo that, during that 
year, *tis conſtantly under arms, to ſend all 
the men in their turns to court. Each 
province has its general, who has four or 
five colonels under him, and each of theſe 
as many captains depending on them, and 
each of theſe is governor of ſome town or 
ſtrong hold; inſomuch that there's not a 
village but where at leaſt a corporal com- 
mands, who has tithing- men, or officers 
over ten men, under him. Theſe corpo- 
rals are oblig*d, once a year, to deliver to 
their captains a liſt of what people are un- 
der their juriſdiction, and by this means the 
king knows how many men he may rec- 
kon upon when he has need. Their horſe 
wear cuiraſſes, head- pieces, and ſwords, as 
alſo bows and arrows, and whips like ours, 
only that theirs have ſmall iron points. The 
foot, as well as they, wear a corſelet, a 
head-piece, a ſword, and muſquet or half- 
pike. The officers carry nothing but bows 
and arrows. The ſoldiers are oblig'd to 
provide fifty charges of powder and ball at 
their own coſt, Every town in its turn fur- 
niſhesalſo a number of religious men, drawn 
out within its own liberties, to guard and 
maintain the forts and caſtles at their own 
expence, theſe being in narrow paſſes, 
or on the ſides of mountains. They are 
counted the beſt ſoldiers, and obey officers 
choſen out of their own corps, who obſerve 
the ſame diſcipline as the other. Thus the 
king knows to a man how many are fit to 
ſerve him; thoſe that are ſixty years of age 
are diſcharg'd from duty, and their chil- 
dren ſupply their places. The number of 
men who are net in the king's ſervice, 
and have not been, together with the ſlaves, 
makes about half the people in the coun- 
If a freeman lies with a woman-ſlave, 
or a man-ſlave with a freewoman, the chil- 
dren born of them are ſlaves ; and thoſe 
whoſe father and mother are both ſlaves, 
belong to the mother's maſter. Corea be- 
ing almoſt encompaſs'd on all ſides by the 
ſea, every town 1s to maintain a ſhip rea- 
dy rigg*d, and provided with all neceſſaries. 
Their ſhips have generally two maſts, and 
thirty or thirty-two oars, to each of 1 
there 


Council. 


Revenue. 
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tal of the kingdom. This is what is rais'd Hams. 
on the people, who know no other duties or 1653. 


there are five or ſix men, ſo that each of 
this ſort of galleys carries about three hun- 
dred men for rowing and fight. They car- 
ry ſome ſmall pieces of cannon, and abun- 
Lance of artificial fire-works. For this 
reaſon every province has its admiral, who 
views theſe veſſels once a year, and gives an 
account of what he finds, to the high admi- 
ral, who ſometimes 1s preſent at theſe re- 
views. If any of the admirals, or the offi- 
cers under ; Hal commits a fault, he is 
puniſh'd with baniſhment, or death, as in 
the year 1666, we ſaw our governor pu- 
niſh'd, who had the command of ſeven- 
teen veſſels, for not acquainting the king 
that the powder had taken fire, and blown 
up five men. 

The chief officers by ſea and land, who 
make up the king's council, meet every day 
at court, and ſerve him in all things that 
occur, without having power to oblige him 
to any thing. They muſt wait till their 
advice is aſk'd, before they give it, and till 
they are appointed to manage any buſineſs, 
before they muſt meddle with it. Theſe 
people have the firſt places about the king, 
and live and die in thoſe employments, or 
till fourſcore years of age, provided they 
commit no crime that renders *em unwor- 
thy to continue. The ſame is practis'd in 
other inferior employments at court, which 
no man quits, unleſs it be to riſe. The 
governors of places, and ſubaltern officers, 
are remov'd every three years, and ver 
few of *em ſerve out their time, been 
they are for the moſt part accus'd of ſome 
miſdemeanors during their adminiſtration. 
The king keeps ſpies in all places, to inform 
him of every man's behaviour, which is the 
reaſon why many are often puniſh*d with 
death, or perpetual baniſhment. 

The king's revenue for maintenance of 
his houſe and forces, ariſes out of the duties 
paid for all things the country produces, or 
that are brought by ſea ; to this purpoſe, 
in all towns and villages there are ſtore- 
houſes, to keep the tythe ; for the farmers, 
who are generally of the common fort, take 
the tythe of all things upon the ſpot in har- 
veſt time, before any thing 1s carried away. 
The great men live upon their revenues, as 
has been ſaid before; and thoſe that have 
employments live upon the allowance the 
king gives *em, to be receiv'd out of the 
revenues of the places where they reſide, 
aſſigning what is rais'd in the country for 
the ſea and land forces. Beſides this tythe, 
thoſe men who are not liſted are to work 
three days in a year, at whatſoever buſineſs 
the country will put *em upon. Every ſol- 
dier and trooper has every year three pieces 
of cloth given him to cloath him, which 
in all are worth a piſtole, which is part of 
the pay of the troops that are in the capi- 

Vol. IV. 
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Juſtice is ſeverely executed among the Juſtice, 


Coreſians, and particularly upon criminals. 
He that rebels againſt the king is deſtroy'd, 
with all his race, his houſes are thrown 
down, and no man does ever rebuild *em, 
and all his goods forfeited, and ſometimes 
given to ſome private perſon. When the 
king has once made a decree, if any man 
is ſo preſumptuous as to make any objection 
to it, nothing can protect him from ſevere 
puniſhment ; as we have often ſeen it exe- 
cuted. Among other particulars, I remem- 
ber that the king being inform'd that his 
brother's wife made great curioſities at 
needle-work, he deſir'd of her, that ſhe 
would embroider him a veſt ; but that prin- 
ceſs bearing him a mortal hatred in her 
heart, ſhe ſtitch*d in betwixt the lining and 
the outſide ſome charms and characters, of 
ſuch nature, that the king could enjoy 
no pleaſure, nor take any reſt, whilſt he 
had that garment on. After he had long 
ſtudied to find what might be the cauſe of 
It, at laſt he gueſs'd at it; he had the veſt 
ripp*d, and found out the cauſe of his trou- 
ble and uneaſineſs. There was not much 
time ſpent in trying that wretched woman; 
the king condemn'd her to be ſhut up in a 
room, the floor whereof was of braſs, and 
order*d a great fire to be lighted under it, 
the heat whereof tormented her till ſhe 
died. The news of this ſentence being 
ſpread abroad thro* all the provinces, a 
near kinſman of this unhappy woman, who 
was governor of a town, and in good eſteem 
at court for his birth and good qualities, 
ventur'd to write to the king, repreſenting, 
that a woman who had been ſo highly ho- 
nour'd as to marry his majeſty's brother, 
ought not to die ſo cruel a death, and, that 
more favour ſhould be ſhewn to that ſex. 
The king, incens'd at this courtier's bold- 
neſs, ſent for him immediately, and after 
cauſing twenty ſtrokes to be given him on 
his ſhin- bones, order'd his head to be cut 
off. This crime, and thoſe J ſhall ſpeak of 
next, are only perſonal, and do not involve 
the whole family in the puniſhment. If a 
woman kills her huſband, ſhe*s buricd alive 
up to her ſhoulders, in a e that is 
much frequented, and by her is laid an axe, 
with which all that paſs by, and are not 
noble, are oblig*d to give her a ſtroke on 
the head till ſhe's dead. The judges of the 
town where this happens are ſuſpended for 
a while; the governor is taken away, and 
tis made ſubordinate to another govern- 
ment, or, at beſt, only a private gentleman 
is left to command in it. The ſame penal- 
is inflicted on ſuch towns as mutiny 
againſt their governors, or ſend falle com- 
7 L plaints 
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HAMEL. plaints againſt them to court. The man 


that kills his wife, and proves he had cauſe 


WYVW ſo to do, as, for catching her in adultery, 


or any other heinous fault, is in no danger 
for ſo doing: if the woman ſo kill'd was a 
Nave, the penalty 1s, to pay three times her 
value to the owner. Slaves that kill their 
maſters are cruelly tormented to death; 
but they look upon it as nothing for a 
maſter to kill his ſlave, tho* it be upon a 
flight account. Thus they puniſh murder. 
After they have long trampled upon the 
criminal, they pour vinegar on the putrify'd 
carcaſe, which they then pour down the 
offender's throat thro? a funnel, and when 
he is full, they beat him on the belly with 
cudgels till he burſts, Thieves are tram- 
pled to death; and tho? this be a dreadful 
puniſhment, yet the Coreſians are much ad- 
dicted to ſtealing. If a ſingle man is found 
a- bed with a married woman, he is ſtripp'd 
naked to a little pair of drawers, then 
daubing his face with lime, they run an 
arrow thro' each ear, and faſten a little 
drum on his back, which they beat at all 
the croſs ſtreets, to expoſe him to ſhame : 
this puniſhment ends in forty or fifty ſtrokes 
of a cudgel on the man's bare buttocks, 
but the woman receives *em with drawers 
on. The men are naturally very amorous, 
and fo jealous, that they ſeldom, and with 
much difficulty, allow their beſt friends to 
ſee their wives. If a married man be taken 
lying with another man's wife, he is to ſuf- 
fer death, and chieſly among perſons in 


high place; and the criminals father, if 


living, or elſe his neareſt relation, muſt be 
the executioner. The offender is to chuſe 
what death he will die; but generally the 
men deſire to be run thro* the back; and 
the women, to have their throat cut. Thoſe 
who by a time appointed do not pay what 
they owe to the king, or private perſons, 
are beaten twice or thrice a month on the 
ſhin-bones, which 1s done till they can find 
means to diſcharge the debt: if they die 
before they have fatisfied the creditor, their 
neareſt relations are bound to pay for them, 
or ſuffer the ſame puniſhment ; ſo that nei- 
ther the king nor private perſons ever loſe 
what is due to them. The ſlighteſt puniſh- 
ment 1n that country is, to be baſtinado'd 
on the bare buttocks, or on the calfs of the 
legs 3 and they look upon it as no diſgrace, 
becauſe *tis very common, and they are 
often liable to it for only ſpeaking one word 
amiſs. Inferior governors and ſubordinate 
Judges may not condemn any man to death 
without acquainting the governor of the 
province. No man can try priſoners of 
ſtate without the king be firſt inform'd. 
As concerning their puniſhments, this is the 
manner how they baſtinado on the ſhin- 
bones : they tie the criminal's feet together 


according to the ſentence. 


on a little bench four fingers broad, and 
laying ſuch another under his hams, to 
which they are faſt bound, they ſtrike be- 
twixt theſe two bindings with a ſtick as 
long as a man's arm, ſomewhat round on 
the one ſide, and flat on the other, two 
inches broad, and about the thickneſs of u 
crown- piece. This fort of laths are gene- 
rally of oak or alder, wherewith they muſt 
not give above thirty ſtrokes at one time, 
and then two or three hours after they re- 
peat 'em, till the whole number be given 
When the ot- 
fender is to be beaten on the ſoles of the 
feet, he is made to fit down on the ground, 
then having bound his feet together by the 
great toes, they reſt *em on a piece of wood 
they have betwixt their legs, and beat em 
with a cudgel as thick as a man's arm, 
and three or four foot long, giving as ma- 
ny ſtrokes as the judge has order'd. The 
baſtinadoing on the buttocks is thus; tlic 
men being ſtripp*d, they make *em lie on 
the ground with their faces down, and bind 
'em to a little bench. The women have a 
pair of wet drawers left on, and in this 
poſture they beat them with a larger and 
longer lath than thoſe before mention'd. 
An hundred ſtrokes are equivalent to death, 
and many die of them, and ſome even be- 
fore they have receiv'd fifty. When any 
are adjudg'd to be beaten on the calfs of 
the legs, tis done with rods or wands as 
thick as a man's thumb. This puniſh- 
ment is common to women and young ap- 
prentices. Whilſt all theſe ſorts of puniſh- 
ments are inflicting, the criminals cry ſo 
lamentably, that the ſpectators ſeem to ſut- 
ter no leſs than the offenders. 


As for religion, the Coreſians have ſcarce Religzer 


any. The common ſort make ſome odd 
grimaces before the idols, but pay them 
little reſpect; and the great ones honour 
em much leſs, becauſe they think them- 
ſelves to be ſomething more than an idol. 
To prove this, when any of their kindred 
or friends dies, they all appear to honour 
the dead man at the offering the prieſt 
makes before his image, and frequently 
travelling thirty or forty leagues to be pre- 
ſent at this ceremony, whether to expreſs 
their gratitude to ſome great man, or to 
ſhew the eſteem they have for ſome learned 
religious man, and that they preſerve the 
memory of him. On feſtivals the people 


repair to the temple, and every one lights 


a bit of ſweet-wood ; then putting it into 
a veſſel for that purpoſe, they go offer it 
to the idol, and placing it before him, 
make a low bow, and depart. This 1s 


their worſhip. For their belief, they arc 
of opinion that he who lives well ſhall be 
rewarded, and he who lives ill ſhall be 
puniſn'd. Beyond this, they know TORE 

0 


of preaching, or of myſteries, and therefore 
they have no diſputes of religion, all be- 
lieving and practiſing the ſame thing 
throughout the kingdom. The religious 
men offer perfumes before an idol twice a 


day, and on feſtivals; all the religious of a 


houſe make a noiſe with drums, baſons, 
and kettles. The monaſteries and temples, 
which the kingdom ſwarms with, are for 
the moſt part on the mountains, each un- 
der the liberty of ſome town. There are 
monaſteries of five or ſix hundred religious 
men, and at leaſt four thouſand of them 
within the liberties of ſome towns. They 
are divided into companies of ten, twenty, 
and ſometimes thirty, and the eldeſt go- 
verns; and if any one does not do his duty, 
he may cauſe the others to puniſh him 
with twenty or thirty ſtrokes on the but- 
rocks 3 but if the offence be heinous, they 
deliver him up to the governor of the town 
they belong to. It being lawful for any 
man to become a religious, all the country 
of Corea is full of them; and the more, 
becauſe they can quit this profeſſion when 
they pleaſe : however, generally ſpeaking, 
theſe religious men are not much more re- 
ſpected than the ſlaves, becauſe of the great 
taxes they are oblig'd to pay, and the work 
they are forced to do. Their ſuperiors are 
in great eſteem, eſpecially when they are 
learned, for then they are equal with the 
great men of the country, and are call'd 
the king*s religious men, wearing their order 
over their clothes : they have the power of 
judging as ſubaltern officers, and make 
their viſits on horſeback, being very well 
receiv*d and entertain'd in all places. The 

muſt eat nothing that has had life : they 
ſhave their heads and beards, and are for- 
bid converſing with women. If any of 'em 
breaks theſe rules, they give him ſeventy 
or eighty ſtrokes on the buttocks, and ba- 
niſh him the monaſtery. When they are 
firſt ſhav'd, or ſoon after, they give em a 
mark on the arm, which never wears of, 
and by that thoſe are known who have 
once been religious men. They work for 
their living, or uſe ſome trade ; ſome go a 
begging, and all of *em have ſome ſmall 
allowance from the governor. They al- 
ways keep little children in their houſes, 
whom they very carefully teach to read and 
write. If theſe children will be ſhav'd, 
they keep *em in their ſervice, and have 
all that they can earn, till the maſter dies, 
which makes them free, and heirs to all 
their goods; for this reaſon they are oblig'd 
to wear mourning for them, as for their 
father, in return for all the pains they have 
taken to inſtruct and bring them np. The 
monaſteries and temples are built at the 


publick charge, every one contributing pro- 


portionably to what he's worth, There is 
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ſtill another ſort of people like theſe reli-HAMuEL. 


gious men, as well in regard of their abiti- 


nence as their ſerving the idols, but they (WW 


are not ſhorn, and may marry. They b-- 
lieve, by tradition, that once all mankind 
had but one language, but that the deſign 
of building a tower to go up to heaven 
caus'd the confuſion of rongues. The no- 
bles frequent the monaſteries very much, to 
divert themſelves there with common wo- 
men, or others they carry with *em, be- 
cauſe they are generally deliciouſly ſeated, 
and very pleaſant for proſpect and fine gar- 
dens, ſo that they might better be call'd 
pleaſure-houſes than temples ; which is to 
be underſtood of the common monaſteries, 
where the religious men love to drink hard. 
In our time there were two monaſteries of 
religious women in the city of Ser ; in one 
of em there were none but women of qua- 
lity 3 in the other, maids of the common 
ſort. They were all ſhorn, and obſerv'd 
the ſame rules and duties as the men. The 
king and great men maintain'd *em ; but 
three or four years ſince, the king now reign- 
ing gave *em leave to marry. 

Having ſpolce of the government and 
eccleſiaſtical aftairs, ll now deſcend to pri- 
vate matters. The houſes of the Coretars 
of quality are ſtately, but thoſe of che com- 
mon ſort very mean; nor are they allow'd 
to build as they pleaſe. No man can cover 
his houſe with tiles, unleſs he have leave ſo 
to do; for which reaſon moſt of *cm are 
thatch'd with ſtraw or reeds. They are 
parted from one another by a wall, or elf: 
by a row of ſtakes or palliſades. They arc 
built with wooden poſts or pillars, with the 
interval betwixt *em fill'd up with ſtone up 
to the firſt ſtory ; the reſt of the ſtructure is 
all wood daub'd without, and cover'd on 
the inſide with white paper glew'd on. 
The floors are all vaulted, and in winter 
they make a fire underneath, ſo that they 
are always as warm as a ſtove ; the floor 13 
cover*d with oil'd paper. Their houſes are 
ſmall, but one ſtory high, and a garret 
over it, where they bs up their proviſions. 
The nobility have always an apartment for- 
wards, where they receive their friends, and 
lodge their acquaintance 3 and there they 
divert thernſelves, there being generally be- 
fore their houſes a large ſquare, or baſs- 
court, with a fountain or fiſh-pond, and a 
garden with cover'd walks. The wornens 
apartment is in the moſt retired part of the 
houſe, that no body may ſce cm. Tradeſ- 
men, and the chief townſmen, generally 
have a ſtore-houſe adjoining to their man- 
ſion-houſe, where they keep their goods and 
treat their friends with tabacco and arrack. 
There are virtuous women among them, 
who are allow'd che liberty of ſecing pco- 
ple, and going into company, and to ftrafts, 


bur 
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Hamer. but they fit by themſelves, and oppoſite to 
1653. their huſbands. They have ſcarce any more 
A houſhold-goods than are abſolutely neceſſa- 


ry. There are in the country abundance 
of taverns and pleaſure-houſes, to which the 


Coreſians reſort, to ſee common women 


dance, ſing, and play upon muſical inſtru- 


ment. In ſummer they take this recreation 
in cool groves, under cloſe ſhady trees. 
They have no particular houſes to entertain 
paſſengers and travellers, but he who tra- 
vels goes and fits down, where night over- 
takes him, near the pales of the firſt houſe 
he comes at, where, tho? it be not a great 
man's houſe, they bring him boiPd rice and 
dreſs'd meat enough for his ſupper. When 
he goes from thence, he may ſtop at ano- 
ther houſe, and at ſeveral; yet on the 
great road to Sior there are houſes, where 
thoſe that travel on publick affairs have 
lodging and diet on the publick ac- 


Count. 


Marriages Kindred are not allow'd to marry within 


cation 


the fourth degree. They make no love, 
becauſe they are married at eight or ten 
years of age; and the young maids, from 
that time, live in their father- in- law's houſe, 
unleſs they be only daughters: they live in 
the huſband's father's houſe till they have 
learnt to get their living, or to govern their 
family. The day a man marries he mounts 
on horſeback, attended by his friends, and 
having rode about the town, he ſtops at 
his bride's door, where he's very well re- 
ceiv*d by the kindred, who take the bride 
and carry her to his houſe, where the mar- 
riage is conſummated without any other 
ceremony. Tho' a woman has bore her 


| huſband many children, *tis in his power to 


put her away when he pleaſes, and to take 
another ; but the woman has not the ſame 
privilege, unleſs ſhe can get it by law. A 
man may 4 as many women as he can 
maintain, and repair to them at all times, 
without ſcandal; but at home he keeps on- 
ly his wife, the others are about the town, 
or in houſes apart from his; yet the noble- 
men have two or three women beſides their 
wife in the houſe; however, there's but one 
that rules, and has the management of all 
things; the others have each a diſtinct 
apartment, whither the maſter of the houſe 
goes when he pleaſes. To ſay the truth, 
they make no great account of their wives, 
and uſe em little better than ſlaves, turn- 
ing *em away for the leaſt faults, and ſome- 
times on bare pretences, and then they force 
em to take their children, who choſe poor 
wretches are bound to maintain. This li- 
berty of putting away the mother and chil- 
dren, is a means to make the country very 

pulous. 

The nobility, and all freemen in general, 


take great care of the education of their 


children, and put 'em very young to learn 
to read and write, to which that nation is 
much addicted. They uſe no manner of 
rigour in their method of teaching, but 
manage all by fair means, giving their ſcho- 
lars an idea of learning, and of the worth + 
of their anceſtors, and telling them how 
honourable thoſe are, who, by this means, 
have rais'd themſelves to great fortunes, 
which breeds emulation, and makes them 
ſtudious. Tis wonderful to ſee how they 
improve by theſe means, and how they ex- 
pound the writings they give *em to read, 
wherein all their learning conſiſts. Beſides 
this private ſtudy, there is in every town a 
houſe where the nobility, according to an- 
cient cuſtom, of which they are very tena- 
cious, take care to aſſemble the youth, to 
make them read the hiſtory of the country, 
and the condemnations of great men, who 
have been put to death for their crimes. 
To perfect them in their learning, there are 
aſſemblies kept yearly, in two or three 
towns of each province, where the ſcholars 
appear to get employments, either by the 
pen, or by the ſword. The governors of 
towns ſend able deputies thither, to examine 
them, and chuſe the beſt qualified ; and, 
according to the report made to them, they 
write to the king. The greateſt men in 
the kingdom are there, whether they are in 
poſt or not. Their employments are be- 
ſtow'd on thoſe that are thought worthy, 
and the king orders their commiſſions to be 
iſſued out. The old officers, who till then 
have only had civil or military commiſ- 
ſions, at this time uſe all their endeavours 
to be employ'd in both profeſſions, to en- 
creaſe their revenue, The aſpiring to theſe 
honours 1s often the ruin of the candidates, 
becauſe of the preſents they make, and treats 
they give, to gain reputation, and obtain 
votes. Some there are alſo that die by the 
way, and moſt of 'em are ſatisfied with 
getting the title of the employ they aim at, 
thinking it honour enough to have been 
deſign*d for a poſt. 


Parents are very indulgent to their chi]-Parens 


dren, and, in return, are much reſpected by _ 


them. They depend upon one another's 
good behaviour, and if one of *em with- 
draws after an ill action, the other does the 
like. Tis otherwiſe with the ſlaves, who 
have little care of their children, becauſe 
they know they will be taken from 'em as 
ſoon as they are able to work, or do any 


buſineſs. When a freeman dies, his chil- Mowns 


dren mourn three years, and during all that 
time they live as auſterely as the religious 
men, are not capable of any employment, 
and if any of 'em is in a poſt, he muſt quit 
it. *Tis not lawful for them, during that 
time, to lie with their wives; and if they 
ſhould have any children born during the 

mourn- 


hurning. 


Funerals, 


with their cries. 
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mourning, they would not be accounted 
legitimate. *T1s not permitted them to be 
in a paſſion, or to fight, much leſs to be 
drunk. The mourning they wear is a long 
hempen robe, without any thing under it, 
but a fort of ſackcloth wove with a twiſted 
thread almoſt as thick as the twine of a 
cable. On their hats, which are made of 
green reeds wove together, inſtead of a hat- 
band, they wear a hempen rope. They 
never go without a great cane or cudgel in 
their hand, which ſerves to diſtinguiſh who 
they are in mourning for, the cane deno- 
ting the father, and a ſtick the mother. 
During all this time, they never waſh, and 
conſequently look like Mula!toe;. 

As ſoon as one dies, his kindred run 
about the ſtreets ſhricking, and tearing their 
hair; then they take ſpecial care to bury 
him honourably in ſome part of a moun- 
fain ſhewn them by a fortane-teller. They 
uſe two coffins for every dead body, being 
two or three fingers thick, ſhut cloſe, and 
put one within t'other to keep out the wa- 
ter, painting and adorning them as every 
one is able. They generally bury their 
dead in ſpring and autumn. As for thoſe 
that die in ſummer, they put them into a 
thatch*d hut rais*d upon four ſtakes, where 
they leave them till rice-harveſt is over. 
When they intend to bury em, they bring 
em back into the houſe, and ſhut up in 
their coffins with *em their clothes and ſome 
jewels. In the morning, at break of day, 
they ſet out with the body, after a good 
repaſt and making merry all the night. 
The bearers ſing, and keep time as they 
go, whilſt the kindred make the air ring 
Three days after, the 
kindred and friends of the party deceas'd 
return to the grave, where they make fome 
offerings, and then they eat together, and 
are very merry. The meaner fort only 
make a grave five or ſix foot deep, but the 
great men are put into ſtone tombs rais'd 
on a ſtatue of the ſame ſubſtance; at the 


bottom whereof is the name carv'd, with 


the qualifications of the party there buried, 
mentioning what employments he enjoy'd. 
Every full- moon they cut down the graſs 
that grows on the grave, and offer new rice 
there; that's their greateſt feſtival next to 
the new year. They reckon by moons, 
and every three years they add one, fo that 
the third year has thirteen, whereas the 
other two have but twelve moons each. 
They have conjurers, diviners, or ſooth- 
ſayers, who aſſure them whether the dead 
are at reſt or not, and whether the place 
where they are buried is proper for 
them, in which point they are ſo ſuperſti- 
tious, that it often happens they will re- 
move them two or three times, When the 
children have fully performed the duty 
Vor. IV. 
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they owe to the father and mother by means H amezr.. 
of this tedious ceremony, if they have left 1653. 
any eſtate, the eldeſt ſon takes poſſeſſion of (,5yW 


the houſe that belongs to him, with all the 
lands depending on it. The reſt is divid- 
ed among the other ſons, and we never 
heard that the daughters had any ſhare, 
becauſe the women carry nothing to their 
huſbands but their cloaths. When a fa- 
ther is fourſcore years of age, he declares 
himſelf incapable of managing his eſtate, 
and reſigns it up to his children, who main- 
tain their father, and always pay him a 
great deal of reſpect. When the eldeſt has 
taken poſſeſſion of the eſtate, he builds a 
houſe at rhe publick expence for his father 
and mother, where he lodges and main- 
tains them. 


The Coreſians are very much addicted to Diſpoſiti- 
ſtealing, and ſo apt to cheat and lye, that on of the 
there is no truſting of them. They think Corefpans. 


they have done a good action when they 
have over-reach'd a man, and therefore 
fraud is not infamous among them; yet if 
a man can prove that he has been cheated 
in a bargain of horſes, cows, or any other 
thing whatſoever, he may be righted tho 
it be three or four months after. Never- 
theleſs they are filly and credulous, and we 
might have made them believe any thin 

we would, becauſe they are great lovers o 

ſtrangers, but chiefly the religious men. 
They are an effeminate people, and ſhew 
very little courage and reſolution when they 
are put to it. At leaſt we were told fo by 
ſeveral credible perſons, who were witneſſes 
to the havock the emperor of Japan made 
in their country when he ſlew their king; 
not to mention what Meltevree ſo often told 
us about the irruption of the Tartar, who 
coming over upon the ice, poſſeſs'd him- 
ſelf of the kingdom. He aſſur'd us, as 
one that had been an eye-witneſs to the 
whole, that more Coreſians dy'd in the 
woods, whither they fled, than were kill'd 
by the enemy. They are not aſham'd of 
cowardife, and lament the misfortune of 
thoſe that muſt fight. They have often 
been repuls'd with loſs when they have at- 
tempted to plunder ſome European veſſel 
that has been caſt on their coaſt, being 
bound for Japan. They abhor blood, and 
fly when they meet with any. They are 
much afraid of the ſick, and particularly 
thoſe that have contagious diſtempers, and 
therefore they preſently remove them, whe- 
ther they are in the town or country, and 
put them into little ſtraw hovels in the mid- 
dle of the fields. There no body talks to 


them, but only thoſe that are to look after 
then, who give notice to paſlengers to 
keep off; and when the ſick man has no 
friends to take care of him, the others ra- 


ther let him die than they will come near 
7M 


him. 
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or village, the avenues to it are ſhut up 


ich a hedge of briars and brambles, and 


Tabacco. 


they lay ſome on the tops of the houſes, 


where there are any ſick, that all people 


may know it. They might when they are 
ſick, make uſe of the ſimples that grow in 
their country, but the people are not ac- 
quainted with them, and almoſt all the 
phyſicians are employ'd by the great ones; 
ſo that the r, who cannot be at that 
charge, make uſe of blind men and conju- 
rers, in whom they once repos'd ſuch great 
confidence, that they follow'd them every 
where, croſs rivers and rocks, and parti- 
cularly into the temples of the idols, where 
they call'd upon the devils. But this cuſ- 
tom was aboliſh'd by the king's order in 
the year 1662. 

Before the Tartar ſubdu'd this kingdom, 
it was full of luxury and debauchery, the 
Coreſians whole buſineſs being eating and 
drinking, and giving themſelves up to all 
leudneſs. But now the Tartars and Fapo- 
neſe tyrannize over them, they have enough 
to do to live when a year proves bad, be- 
cauſe of the heavy tribute they pay, and 
particularly to the Tartar, who comes three 
times a year to receive it. They believe 
there are but twelve kingdoms or countries 
in the whole world, which once were all 
ſubject, and pay'd tribute, to the emperor 
of China; but that they have all made 
themſelves free ſince the Tartar conquer'd 
China, he not being able to ſubdue them. 
They call the Tartar, Tiekſe, and Orankay, 
and our country Nampankouk, which 1s the 
name the Faponeſe give to Portugal, and 
therefore not knowing us they give us the 
ſame name, having learnt it within theſe 
fifty or ſixty years, ſince when the Fapo- 
neſe taught them to plant tabacco, to dreſs 
and make uſe of it, for till then it was un- 
known to them, and they telling them the 
ſeed of it came from Nampankouk, they 
often call tabacco Nampankoy. They take 
ſo much at preſent, that the wy children 
practiſe it at four or five years of age, and 
there are very few men or women am 
them that do not ſmoke. When firſt brought 
them, they brought it for its weight in ſil- 
ver, and for that reaſon they look*d upon 
Nampankouk as-one of the beſt countries in 
the world. Their writings give an account, 
that there are fourſcore and four thouſand 
ſeveral countries; but moſt of them do not 
believe it, and they ſay, if that were ſo e- 
very little iſland and ſand muſt paſs for a 
country; it being impoſſible, ſay they, for 
the ſun to light ſo many in a day. When 
we nam*d ſome countries to them, they 
laugh'd at us, affirming, we only talk'd 
of tome town or village ; their geographi- 
cal knowledge of the coaſts reaching no 


farther than Siam, by reaſon of the little 
traffick they have with ſtrangers farther 


from them. . They have ſcarce any trade, Trade, 


but only with the eee and with the 
people of the iſland of Ceuxima, who have 
a ſtore-houſe in the ſouth-weſt part of the 
town of Pouſan. They ſupply Corea with 
pepper, ſweet-wood, alum, buffler's horns, 
goats and buck-ſkins, and other commo- 
dities, which we and the Chineſe ſell in 
Japan. In exchange, they take the pro- 
duct and manufactures of the country. 
The Coreſians have alſo ſome trade at Pe- 
king, and in the northern parts of China, 
but it 1s very chargeable, becauſe they on- 
ly go thither by land, and on horſe-back. 
None but the rich merchants of Sur trade 
to Peking, and are always three months at 
leaſt on the way. This whole trade is in 
linnen, or cotton- cloth. The great ones, 
and chief merchants buy and pay for all 
with money, but the meaner ſort * on- 
ly with rice and other commodities by way 
of barter. 


There is but one ſort of weight and weights 
meaſure throughout the kingdom, but the and mea. 
traders abuſe it very much, notwithſtand- ſures 


ing all precautions and orders of the gover- 
nors. They know no money but their 
caſis, and thoſe paſs only on the frontiers of 
China, They pay ſilver by weight in lit- 
tle ingots, like thoſe we bring from Japan. 

Their language, their way of writing, 
and their arithmetick, are very hard to 
learn. They have many words to expreſs 
the ſame thing, and they ſometimes talk 
faſt, and ſometimes ſlow, eſpecially their 
learned men, and great lords. They uſe 
three ſeveral ſorts of writing, the firſt and 
chiefeſt like that of China and Fapan, which 
they uſe for reg their books, and for 
all publick affairs. The ſecond is like the 
common writing among us. The great 
men and governors uſe it, to anſwer petiti- 
ons, and make notes on letters of advice, 
or the like; the commonalty cannot read 
this writing. The third is more unpoliſh'd, 
and ſerves women and the common ſort. 
It is eaſier to write in this character than 
the others, names and things never before 
heard of being noted down with very cu- 
rious fine pencils. They have des Ga 
of old books, both printed and manuſcript, 
ſo choicely kept that none but the king's 
brother is truſted with them. Copies of 


them with cuts are kept in ſeveral towns, 
that in caſc of fire they may not be quite 
loſt. Tl. almanacks are made in China, Printing. 


they themſelves wanting ſkill to make 


them. They print with boards or wooden 
cuts, and Jay one cut to each ſide of the 
paper, and fo ſtrike off a leaf. They caſt Arichne- 
accounts with little long ticks, as we do tick. 
ow not how to 
keep 


with counters. They 


Writing. 


w- © rs 


Manner 
of the 


Shipwreck of a Dutch Veſſel. 


keep books of accounts or ſhop-books, 
but when they buy any thing, they ſet 
down the price under it, and write on it 
what they made of it, and ſo find what pro- 
fit or loſs. 

When the king goes abroad, he 1s at- 


tended by all the nobility of the. court, 


king's go. wearing the badge of his order, or piece of 


ing avrot 


embroidery before and behind, on a gar- 
ment of black filk, with a very broad 
ſcarf, a great body of ſoldiers following in 
good order. Before him go men on horſe- 
back, and others on foot, ſome of them 
e colours and banners, and the o- 


thers playing on ſeveral warlike inſtruments. 


They are follow'd by the life- guards, which 


are made up of the chief burghers of the 
town. The king is in the middle, carry- 
ed under a very rich gold canopy, and 
proceeds with ſuch ſilenee, that the leaſt 
noiſe is not heard. Juſt before him goes a 
ſecretary of ſtate, or ſome other great of- 
ficer, with a liide box, into which he puts 
all the petitions and memorials private per- 
ſons preſent upon the end of a long cane, 
or which they hang along the walls or pails, 
ſo that they cannot ſee who prefers them. 
Thoſe that are appointed to gather them, 


bring them to the ſecretary, who puts them 


into the little box, and when the king re- 
turns into his palace, they are all laid be- 
fore him to decide what is to be done, 
which he performs, and his orders are exe- 
cuted out of hand, no body preſuming to 
contradict them. All the doors and win- 
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dows of the houſes in the ſtreets through Hams. 
which the king paſſes, are ſhut, and no 1653. 
body does preſume to open the leaſt cran’ 


ny of them, much leſs look over the wall, 


or over the pails. When the king paſſes 


by the great men or ſoldiers, they muſt 
turn their backs to him, without daring to 
look, or ſo much as cough. Therefore 
upon theſe occaſions, moſt of the ſoldiers 
put little ſticks into their mouths, that they 
may not be accus'd of making a noiſe. 
When the Tartar's embaſſador comes, the 
king going in perſon with all his court out 
of town to receive him, waits upon him to 
his lodging, and in all places every body 
does him as much or more honour than to 
the king. All forts of muſicians, dancers, 
and vaulters, go before him, ſtriving who 
ſhall divert him moſt. During the whole 
time the Tartar is at court, all the ſtreets 
from his lodging to the palace are lin'd 
with ſoldiers; who ſtand within ten or 
twelve foot one of the other. There are 
two or three men who have no other em- 
ployment but to pick up notes thrown out 
of the Tartar's window to be carry'd to 
the king, who deſires to know what the 
embaſſador is doing at all times. To con- 
clude, that prince ſtudies all ways to pleaſe 


him, endeavouring by all manner of cour- 
teſie to make him ſenſible of the reſpect he 
bears the great Cham, that he may make 


a favourable report concerning him to his 
maſter. | 
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Advertiſement to the Reader. 


HE reverend fathers Anthony Sepp and Anthony Behme, 72th ſe- 

veral other zealous Jeſuits, being inflamed with a holy zeal for the 
propagating of the catholick faith in far diſtant countries ; + pave with a 
great deal of chearfulneſs to leave their native country. And travelling in- 
to Spain, took upon them the holy function of miſſionaries, for the conver- 
fion of the infidels, and inſiruction of the already converted Indians in Pa- 
raquaria, a province of the weſtern America. After their arrival at 
Buenos Ayres, the ſaid father Sepp having thought fit to ſend an account 
of this voyage, together with a deſcription of that country, its inhabitants, 
manners, government, &c. in two letters ſent into Germany; the ſame were 
thought abſolutely worthy to be publiſh'd, for the many remarkable things 
contained therein, and ſcarce known before in theſe parts. 


An Account of a Voyage from Spain 


to Paraquaria, &c. 


o * ” 
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An account of father Anthony Sepp, of the ſociety of Jeſus, bis voyage out 
Spain to Paraquaria, and his arrival at Buenos Ayres; with a ſhort 


deſcription of that 22 and its inhabitants. 
e river calld Rio de la Plata zz America, 1 5th of April, 


Paraquaria, #07 f 
being the holy Eaſter-day, 169 1. 


E embark'd the 17th of 
Fanuary, on St. Anthony's 
day, at Cadiz, and arri- 
ving the 6th of April at 
Buenos Ayres, were receiv*d 

there with ſuch demonſtrations of joy as is 
ſcarce to be expreſs'd ; becauſe the inhabi- 
tants of this place (which is no bigger than 
a country town) had not ſeen any ſhips 
from Spain for three years laſt paſt, where- 
by they were reduced to that extremity, 
that they had ſcarce a ſhirt left to ſhift 
themſelves with; ſo that our veſſels fold a 
yard of linnen cloth at twenty dollars, and 
twenty-five dollars, Fc. a vaſt profit in- 
deed, it being computed that at the rate 
they ſold their commodities of iron, cop- 
per, linnen cloth, &c. they were worth at 
leaſt twelve millions of Reals. 

Concerning my other ſufferings in this 
voyage, I will write more at large another 
time; I will only tell you, that without 
Go p's peculiar mercy, out of forty miſ- 
ſionaries that were aboard theſe veſſels, not 
half would have reach'd the American ſhore, 
as being altogether unacquainted with ſuch 
harſh diet as our covetous captain was plea- 
fed to afford us, which was very hard bil- 


cuit full of maggots, becauſe it had been 


baked two years before ; about a pint of 
ill-ſcented and corrupted water a day, and 
a ſmall quantity of fleſh ; but ſo full of 
maggots that, without the utmoſt neceſſity, 
we could not ſo much as have look'd upon, 
much leſs have eaten it. 

being the eldeſt of the miſſionaries, had 
the. advantage of a cabin, of about ſix foot 
long and three broad; but the reſt of the 
miſſionaries were forced to take up their 
quarters in the fore-caſtle of the ſhip, ex- 
pos'd to the injuries of the weather and air, 
and, for an additional plague, were con- 
ſtantly incommoded with the ſtench of the 
hens-dung, which were kept thereabouts, 
and of which ten commonly died in a day; 

Vor. IV. 


Dated at Buenos Ayres 12 
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not to mention what other hardſhips we S E Pp. 
were exposꝰd to, our clothes being all tat- 1691. 
ter'd and torn, and it being part of our A 


daily employment to keep our ſelves to- 
lerably free from vermin. After all theſe 
trials of our patience, we arriv'd in Ameri- 
ca, at which I could not refrain from tears, 
and upon my knees gave thanks to almigh- 
ty Gop, for his deliverance from ſo many 
dangers and troubles. | 
Thus much of our voyage. I will now 
give a brief account of Paraquaria and 
Buenos Ayres (reſerving a more perfect de- 
{cription thereof for another occaſion. ) 
Buenos Ayres is a ſmall town, ſeated upon 
Rio de la Plata (the Plate River ) which at 


its mouth, where it exonerates it ſelf into 
the ſea, is at leaſt ſixty German miles broad, 


and conſequently reſembles rather the ſea 
than a river; its water is accounted very 
wholſome, and, to promote digeſtion, we 
drank every day of it, even after eating 
much fruit, without the leaſt detriment. 
Their thatch'd houſes, or rather huts of 
clay, have no more than one floor, and 
ſcarce ever laſt above ſeven years. How- 
ever, about five years ago, our fathers have 
found a way of burning of lime, and mak- 
ing of tiles, wherewith they have cover'd 
their college, and are building now a ſteeple 
of brick, and hereafter intend to build alſo 
the church and the college of the ſame ma- 
terials. 

Hereabouts are no trees, ſuch as our elms, 
firs, or ſuch-like, fit for fuel, but whole 
woods of peach, almond, and fig-trees, the 
wood whereof 1s uſed in the kitchen. Theſe 
they propagate by putting only the kernels 
into the ground, which grow up to admi- 
ration, and produce fruit the firſt year. I 
gather'd, this very day, ſome figs from a 
tree, the trunk whereof was bigger than 1 
could graſp with both arms. The grounds 
are here ſo rich of paſturage, that you ſhall 
ſee thirteen thouſand or fifteen thouſand 

7N oxen 
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SEPP, oxen feeding together; ſo that when you 


want a fat ox, you have no mote to do 


chan to go only into the field, throw a rope 


quently but rarely 


about the horgs, bring him home and kill 
him for your uſe. Our college fold once 
twenty thouſand oxen at à time, for twelve 
thouſand crowns. They are very tall, and 

enerally white, and valued only for their 
Rides, all the reſt, except perhaps the tongue, 
being left generally a prey to the birds and 
wild dogs, which flock together ſometimes 
to the number of three or four thouſand, 
aud, if they meet with nothing elſe, do 
great miſchief, and deyour the calves, which 
are as big here as a moderate heifer with 
us. | oo 

Of partridges they have ſuch prodigious 
quantities, that you may kill 'em with your 
cane or ſtick as you walk along, they be- 
ing as tame and as large as our pullets. 
Their bread is made of the beſt wheat, as 
white as ſnow, but not ſalted, ſalt being ve- 
ry ſcarce _ theſe Indians, and conſe- 
uſed. 

The inhabitants hereabouts, as well Ia 
dians as Spamards, are Roman Catholicks. 
The firſt live for the moſt part upon beef, 
which they eat without either bread or ſalt, 
and half raw. They go into the field, and 
having thrown the rope about an ox's neck, 
they ham-ſtring with a knife, then they kill 
him by thruſting a knife into the neck Joint, 
cut off the head, and take out the entrails, 
all which they throw away as uſeleſs ; and 
this they do in leſs than h 
an hour's time. In the mean while that 
their comrades are employ'd in making a 
fire, theſe cut off large ſlices from the ox's 
ribs, or wherever they like it beſt, and put- 
ting them upon wooden ſticks, toaſt em a 
little over the fire, and ſo devour 'em be- 
fore they are ſcarce heated through. Some- 
times they lay a whole quarter of an ox to 
the fire, fa cut it off and eat it whilſt ' tis 
on the ſpit. Thus have I ſeen two of theſe 
Indians devour an ox in two hours time 
(1 mean the fleſh, for they throw away 
the head, feet, and entrails) ſo that they 
ſeem to contend in this point for the ſupe- 
riority with Caligula, Manimus, Apicius, and 
Tripho, famous gluttons among the an- 
cients, the laſt of which kilPd an ox with 
his fiſt only, and eat him alone afterwards 
the ſame day, 


alf a quarter of 


The better to digeſt fo vaſt a quantity of 
half-raw meat, ſome throw themſelves im. 
mediately after into cold water ſtark naked, 
to retain the natural heat within their en- 
trails, to promote digeſtion, Others, on 
the other hand, lie upon the ground with 
their ſtomachs downwards in the hot ſand ; 
here they ſleep till they think they have 
well enough digeſted their laſt meal, and 
then go to work again as before. This 
gluttony produces worms in their bowels, 
progenerated from the vaſt quantity of raw 
and indigeſted meat, fo that they ſeldom at- 
tain to the fiftieth year of their age. 

As for the reſt of the inhabitants of Pa- 
Oper they are very good chriſtians, and 
acknowledge no other ſuperiors but rhe 
miſſionaries, whom they reverence like fa- 
thers, as they are indeed oblig*d to them 
for every thing, their education, cloathing, 
and food. They are very apt to imitate 
any thing that is laid before *em ; I have 
ſeen ſome writing of theirs as exact as the 
beſt print. They make clocks and trum- 
pets, not inferior to any in Germany; but 
value muſick above every thing elſe. When 
I ſhew'd 'em ſome of my compoſitions and 
muſical inſtruments I brought along with 
me out of Europe ( tho? I am but an indit- 
ferent muſician ) they were ready to adore 
me. At the time of our arrival we were 
met by about ſixty Indians, playing upon 
their pipes and American horns, one of em 
keeping the time by the motion of a kind 
of a flag, after a very ridiculous manner. I 
preſented theſe muſicians with ſome toys, 
ſuch as looking-glaſſes, needles, fiſh-hooks, 
glaſs-beads, Agnus Dei's, ſmall pictures, c. 
which they valued beyond gold and ſilver. 
But my paper beginning to fail me, I will 
only tell you, that I, with twenty miſſio- 
naries more, are to leave Buenos Ayres be- 
fore long, in order to go deeper into the 
country, into divers cantons, of which there 
are twenty-four in this province, each of *em 
having five thouſand, ſome eight or nine 
thouſand, others fifteen thouſand inha- 
bitants, each under the tuition of two 
miſſionaries, who are to provide not only 
for their ſouls, but alſo for their bodies, by 
allotting each family their due ſhare of meat, 
bread, flower, Sc. without which they would 
devour all at once. No more at this time. 
I recommend my ſelf, Sc. 
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from Spain to Paraquaria. 
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A particular deſcription of father Anthony Sepp's voyage out of Spain into 
Paraquaria ; taken out of his ſecond letter dated in the canton of Japegyu, 
in the frovince of Paraquaria, on the 24th of Tune, 1692. 
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| & having pleas'd the almighty Gop to 


make me an unworthy inſtrument in 
the converſion and inſtruction of the 
pagans of America, he was pleas'd, thro? 
his mercy, to conduct me thro* many tri- 
bulations and dangers, from Cadiz to Bue- 
nos Ayres, where I arriv*d ſafely on the 6th 
of April, 1691. I left Trent the ꝗth of 
July, 1689, and travePd thence to Genoa, 
not without great danger from the Banditti ; 
thence embarking for Cadiz, I arriv'd there 
the 11th of September, being forced to ſta 
a whole year at Seville for the departure of 
the ſhips bound for Buenos Ayres. I re-em- 
bark*d again on the 17th of Zanuary 1691, 
at Cadiz, for the proſecution of our intended 
voyage thither. Aboard theſe ſhips were 
forty-four miſſionaries of divers nations, 
Spaniards, Italians, Flemmings, Sicilians, 
Sardinians, Genoeſe, Milaneſe, Romans, Bo- 
hemians, and Auſtrians. I was a native of 
Tyrol, and my companion father Anthony 
Adam Bebme a Bavarian, of whoſe extraor- 
dinary zeal in his new miſſion, for the con- 
verſion of a certain nation call'd Zares, 
wherein he underwent great hardſhips, and 
was likely to have offer*d up his blood for 
the glory of Chriſt, by the hands of a pa- 
gan Barbarian, who Co infallibly kill'd 
him, had his bloody deſign not been pre- 
vented by a certain new- converted "4 wel 
belonging to my flock. I ſay, of all this 
T ſhall have occaſion to ſay more here- 
after. 

Our ſquadron conſiſted only of three 
ſhips, of betwixt fifty and ſixty guns each. 
The Capitaina, or commadore's veſſel, calPd 
De Sanfifima Trinitate, commanded by 
Don Antonio de Retana ; the Almiranta ae 
Chriſto Nazareno, by Don Antonio Gonzalez, 
and a pink, call'd Maire Doloroſa, com- 
manded by a certain Biſcayne, as were in- 
deed the other two commanders. We em- 
bark*d aboard the Almiranta, in company 
of the three governors of Buenos Ayres, A, 
ſumption, and Chili, with their ladies and 
families, beſides divers factors, merchants, 
barbers, negro ſlaves, two hundred ſol- 
diers, one hundred ſeamen, and others; but 
before we enter'd the great Atlaniick ocean, 
all the fathers miſſionaries went over to the 
Matre Doloroſa, where the captain allow'd 
me no other place to lie in than a narrow 
cabin about five foot long, and not above 


two and a half broad; and my beloved 
companions place, I mean father Anthony 
Behme and another Auſtrian father's, were 
ſo ſhort, that all that while they were not 
able to lie ſtreight in it: ſome other fathers, 
who were not quite ſo tall as he, would 
have chang'd places with him, but he would 
not put the leaſt inconvenience upon them 
to eaſe himſelf, There was a little window 
to let in the air, but this being ſhut for the 
molt part, to keep out the ſea-waves, we 


y ſpent our time in darkneſs ; beſides which, 


the ſcent of the water in the ſhip was fo 
nauſeous to us, that we were ready to be 
{ſuffocated with it; and were, on the other 
hand, no leſs peſter'd with thouſands of 
mice and rats, ſome whereof were not much 
leſs than cats, and made a moſt terrible 
noiſe. The ſmell of the onions and gar- 
lick, and of ſtinking tabacco, of about ſix 
hundred pullets, two hundred and eighty 
ſheep, and one hundred and fifty ho s, 

which were not far from our gr were 
no ſmall addition to the reſt of our troubles. 
To add to our affliction, we had for our 
diet nothing but ſtinking meat, and biſcuits 
full of maggots, the firſt having been ſalted 
a year, and the laſt baked two years be- 


fore our departure, and kept by the cap- 


tain, His covetouſneſs was in ſome mea- 
ſure puniſh'd by the loſs he ſuſtainꝰd daily 
in his poultry and ſheep, of the firſt ot 
which died ſix or eight a day; and a peſti- 
ferous contagion reigning among the hogs 
aboard, moſt of them were thrown over- 
board. How often have we been glad to 
catch the rain-water, ſent us from heaven, 
in ſheets, hats, and veſſels, with a great 
deal of thankfulneſs? I will not mention 
here the trouble and vexation we endur'd 
from the vermin ; how often I have been 
glad to make uſe of the cables inſtead of a 
pillow, to patch my torn clothes, waſh my 
own linnen, and ſuchlike other inconvenien- 
ces, theſe being bur trifles in compariſon of 
the reſt of our ſufferings : the beſt was, 
that all this was in ſome meaſure recom- 
pens'd by a proſperous gale and voyage, 
which brought us, without any ſiniſter acci- 
dent, to our deſir'd port. 

The 18th of January, being (till in fight 
of Cadiz, the fathers of the Zeſuits college 


there came aboard us, to bid us adieu. We 


were not a little delighted with the vaſt 
num 
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number of {mall veſſels, ſome of which 
came often aboard us, to ſell us ſome fruits 
and other refreſhments, whilſt others paſ- 
ſing in ſight of us, wiſh'd the captain, go- 
vernors, and us a happy by +4 in their 
uſual ſea-language, ſuch as Dios Cavelleros, 
adieu gentlemen z a Dios buen viagge, adieu, 
a good voyage; buen paſſage, a happy pal- 
ſage ; Vent in poppa, a fair wind; Mar 
bonanza, a quiet fea, Cc. We anfſwer*d 
them with our drums and trumpets, and the 
fire of our cannon and ſmall arms. 

Being got out of ſight of Cadiz the 19th, 
I obſerv*d the body of the ſun exactly at its 
ſetting,” and that of the moon exactly to 
appear much larger than ever I had ob- 
ſerv'd it in Germany. The 20th we made 
ſixty leagues with a fair wind. The 21ſt, 
22d, 23d, and 24th of January, a briſk 
north wind carried us directly within thir- 
ty leagues of the Canaries, or Inſulæ fortu- 
nate, which lie one hundred leagues from 
Cadiz, The 25th, being the day of the 
converſion of St. Paul, the ſky began to be 
darken'd with clouds about midnight, which 
was ſoon after follow'd by ſo terrible a tem- 
peſt, that the captain and whole ſhip's crew 
cry'd out Miſericordia, miſericordia, giving 
all over for loſt; however, it laſted not 
long, the fury of the tempeſt being ſome- 
what allay'd by break of day, and the 
clouds ſoon after diſpers*d by the ſun- beams. 
We receiv*d no other damage in this terri- 
ble tempeſt, accompany*d with thunder and 
lightning (a moſt terrible and diſmal thing 
at ſea) than that one of our ſhips had her 
maſt brought by the board, which our cap- 
tain wiſely prevented in ours, by furling its 
fails in good time; one of the beſt reme- 
dies to divert the fury of this otherwiſe irre- 
ſiſtible element. 

Our procurator had brought along with 
him a ſanified bell, as we call it, and Ka- 
loke by the Americans, unto which they at- 
tribute this virtue, that as far as its ſound 
reaches, no thunder or lightning can do any 


miſchief; for which reaſon we took care to 


have it rung at this time of danger. The 
original of 1ts virtue muſt be traced as far 
as Mexico, where, they ſay, was formerly a 
bell of a vaſt bulk, which, as often as it 
lightned and thunder'd, rung of it ſelf, and 
as far as the ſound thereof reach'd, no thun- 
derbolt was ever known to fall : afterwards 
*twas thought fit to caſt many bells of the 
metal of this great bell, which are given as 
a ſingular preſent to perſons of quality; and 
ours is one of the fame kind, every Procu- 
rator who goes from the Indies to Rome 
having ſuch a bell allow'd him, to protect 
him in his voyage. 

The 26thof January, having pretty well 
refitted our ſhip, we proſecuted our voyage, 
the Capitaine leading the van, which was 


follow'd by the Amirante, but the pink 
being heavy loaden, and pretty much da- 
mag*d in the laſt tempeſt, remain'd behind 
for ſix or ſeven, and ſometimes eight 
leagues, yet within ſight. Thus we con- 
tinued our courſe the 27th, 28th, and 29th. 
The goth, by break of day, a ſeaman pla- 
ced on the main-topſail-maſt cry*d with a 
great deal of joy, Cavelleros, ierrà, terra, 
Land, land, gentlemen ; it being a conſtant 
cuſtom aboard thoſe ſhips, for him that 
keeps watch on the main-topſail-maſt to 
look about him continually with a perſpec- 
tive-glaſs, and at the ſight of land, or any 
ſhips, to give notice thereof to the ſhip's 
crew, who, if they prove ſhips, ſet up a red 
flag, and diſcharge as many great guns as 
there are ſhips ſeen: the ſame is done by 
all the other ſhips of the ſame ſquadron, 
with ſuch exactneſs, that if a captain fails 
in this point, he's oblig'd to pay a conſide- 
rable fine. 

The goth of January, as we told you 
before, we diſcover'd land, which prov'd 
the high and famous rock calPd the Peak 
of Teneriffe, which appear'd all bare, with- 
out any trees, and cover'd on the top with 
ſnow. This Peak is well known to the 
mathematicians in their obſervations. The 
31ſt, coming to the noted Canary iſles, at 
28 degrees, and ſeven degr. from Cadiz, we 
paſs'd betwixt the ifles of Tereriffe and 
Palma, the firſt to the left, and the other 
to the right of us, there being ſeven of em 
in all, but Teneriffe and Palma are only 
well peopled, where the Franciſtans have a 
ſtately convent; and the Canary ſack is 
preferr'd by the Spaniards before all other 
wines: they are alſo famous for a certain 
kind of ſinging- birds, calPd from thence 
Canary- birds. In the iſle of Palma that 
brave father Ignatius Azebedius obtain'd the 
glory of martyrdom, with thirty of his com- 
panions. 

February the iſt, we proceeded in our 
voyage with a briſk gale, which laſted all 
that night. The 2d, being Candlemas-day, 
a certain father, a Hleming by birth, made 
his laſt vow. We celebrated this day with 
a conlort of muſick, but the boiſterouſneſs 
of the ſea not permitting me-to play on the 
theorbo, we were forced to be contented 
with the harmony of the trumpets, and the 
resse, of our great cannon, which were 
diſcharg'd upon this occaſion, The ſame 
day a certain negro-ſlave, belonging to the 
governor Don Auguſtin de Robles, was allo 
initiated with the holy baptiſm. The 3d, 
we reach'd the Tropick of Cancer, ſufficiently 
known by its exceſſive heat, which general- 
ly reigns there; but we happening to be 
bleſs*d with a cool north wind at that time, 
found it as pleaſant as the moſt delightful 
ſpring- ſeaſon in Europe. Th 
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The 4th, abundance of flying fiſh fol- 
lowed our ſhip for a conſiderable time in 
the air, till at laſt they betook themſelves 
to the water again. The ſeamen, for di- 
verſion ſake, ty'd a ſtrong thread on a cane, 
with a hook at the end, and a white fea- 
ther inſtead of the floating wood ; the fly- 
ing fiſh miſtaking the ſame for whiteings, 
and ſnapping at them with much eagerneſs, 
were thus catch'd by the hook. 

The 5th of February being the feaſt of 
the Zaponeſe martyrs, a novice entred him- 
ſelf into our ſociety, and made the uſual 
vow ; and the miſſionaries took the holy 
ſacrament. 

The 6th we paſs'd with a proſperous 
gal: the Heſperides Inſulz, or iſles of Cape 
Verde, ſo call'd from their conſtant verdure, 
which continues throughout the whole year, 
notwithſtanding their ſituation, under the 
Torrid zone. It is an unwholeſome place, 
by reaſon of the venomous vapours which 
ariſe from the many pools and fens ; ſome 
years before eight miſſionaries, with ſome 
ſoldiers and ſeamen, went aſhoar here, 
and cating too greedily of the coco-nuts, 
water-melons, and oranges that grow here, 
paid for it with their lives ; for which rea- 
ſon ſtrict orders were given, that no body 
ſhould go aſhoar here. We happen'd to 
have aboard us certain negroes, that were 
natives of this country, two of which I in- 
ſtructed at the ſame time to ſound the 
trumpet. Theſe told me divers old ſtories 
of their country, viz. That they had a 
Negro biſhop among them, and divers ca- 
nons that were likewiſe Negros, and alſo 
many Negro prieſts ; but that the fathers 
of the Feſuits college (belonging to the 
Portugueſe) were Blanks. This he told us 
becauſe the white colour was in no great 
eſteem there, the greateſt blackneſs being 
accounted the greateſt beauty among them. 
This day we obſerved in our garden (which 
we had brought out of Spain to tranſplant 
into Paragquaria) the Narciſſe-flower to 
blow, and a Mu/cadine vine begin to bud. 
The 7Jeſſamine continuing ſtill in bloſſom. 

The 7th, 8th, gth, 1oth, 11th and 
12th, we ſail'd forward very briſkly, and 
found our ſelves at 6 deg. on this fide the 
line, or Equator, the north-ſtar and Ur/a 
Major being ſcarce any further obſervable 
to us. The 13th, 14th, and 15th, we 
ſaw divers ſea monſters, and among the 
reſt a certain large fiſh flying near the ſhip, 
like an eagle. Our ſhip's crew catch'd an- 


other fiſh not unlike a wolf in his head, 


ears and hair, but the body like a fiſh. 
After dinner, the ſeamen being in a merry 
vein, threw out a chain, at the end of 
which was faſten'd a leaver weighing at 
leaſt ſix pound weight. A ſudden rejoicing 
being heard among the ſhip's crew, the go- 
Vo I. IV. 
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vernors, the ladies, miſſionaries and mer-S PP, 
chants came running upon the deck to fee 1691. 
what the matter was, when they found that WW 


eight of the ſtouteſt ſeamen were drawing 
a certain large fiſh into the ſhip not unlike 
an ox. 

The governor of Buenos Ayres having a 
mind to give us a diverſion, order'd the 
captain to call his three great dogs he had 
brought away with him, which being 
done, they were not very forward to ap- 
proach this ſea monſter till being ſet on, 
they at laſt ventur'd, when this ſea ox de- 
fended himſelf ſo well by ſtriking with his 
tail at the dogs, and ſometimes woundin 
them with his teeth, that they were force 
to give it over; and the cabla-boys and 
ſome ſeamen came with their weapons to 
make an end of him, which they did ac- 
cordingly, boil'd and eat him; we had our 
ſhare alſo, which I and father Bebme lik'd 
very well. There was a thing very obſer- 
vable in this ſea ox, viz. That to his ſkin 
all over his body adhered vaſt numbers of 
ſmall fiſh, which were not his young ones, 
but ſuch fiſh as being ſenſible of their ene- 
my who preys upon them, had faſten'd 
themſelves there to avoid his fury. Nothing 
is more common than to ſee the dolphins 
play in the Atlantick ſea, 

The 16th, we began the nine days 
prayers in remembrance of the Indian apo- 
ſtle St. Francis Aaverius. The 17th, 18th, 
and 19th, the heavens bleſſed us with ve- 
ry ſeaſonable ſhowers of rain, to our no 
ſmall refreſhment, our water aboard the 
ſhip beginning already to taſte very ill, 
and whar was worſe, we had no more than 
two ſmall meaſures allow'd of it a day ; 
you may be ſure that every body was bu- 
fie enough in catching what water they 
could in ſheets, table-cloths and hats, and 
you might ſee the poor ſoldiers and ſeamen 
catch it in their ſhoos ; and it was plea- 
ſant to ſee even thoſe few failers that 
were left, to open their wells, and to catch 
the rain-drops with a great deal of eager- 
neſs. | 

The 20th we perceiv'd divers ſmall fires, 
like Ignes fatui, the reaſon whereof is not 


ſo eaſily to be found out at ſea as on land, 


The 21ſt we came within a league of the 
Equinoftial line, which was paſs'd by the 
22d of February early in the morning, 
We were not a little ſurpriſed to find the 
air ſo temperate and delightful, like the 
ſpring ſeaſon ; whereas commonly by rea- 
Gn of the nearneſs of the fun, the heat is 
very exceſſive under the line. Ships are of- 
ten becalmed for ſixty or ſeventy days, and 
every thing ſeems to change its nature : 
the water putrifies, fleſh ſtinks, fleas, lice, 
and other vermin dye: the ſcent of ſpices 
and balſams vaniſh, and abundance of peo- 
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SEPP. ple are peſtered with a kind of vermin in 
1691. the poſterior parts, which, if not taken care 
of in time, prove mortal; lemon-juice is 


the beſt remedy againſt them. A diſtem- 
per and remedy perhaps not much known 
to fome European phyſicians. Some of 
our miſſionaries began to be infeſted with 
them, but were timely cured. My com- 
panion father Bebme was troubled with the 
tooth-ach, but no ſooner we were paſs'd 
the line, but it ceaſed. I for my part was 
very well during the whole voyage, being 
not in the leaſt troubled with vomiting, as 
T was in the Mediterranean ſea in my voy- 
age from Genoa to Cadiz, but was ex- 
treamly hungry and could have eat hearti- 
ly, had I known where to come at it, the 
Alt vapours of the ſea being extraordinary 
good to create an appetite and to help di- 
geſtion. | 

We were not unmindful that among our 
friends in Europe, this was the Merry Thur/- 
day as they call it, which they ſpend in 
feaſting, but we found that our African al- 
manack did not agree with theirs, our pots 
and diſhes being quite empty. Father 
Behme and I were got into the acquaintance 
of divers Dutch and Hamborough mer- 
chants at Cadiz,who, though Lutherans, in- 
vited us often to dinner, and ſhew*d us ma- 
ny other civilities ; among them Mr. Bu- 
ermaſter, a Hamborough merchant, was very 
kind to us, and at parting preſented us 
with two Muſcovite hams, telling us that 
he believed they might ſtand us in good 
ſtead in our voyage, which proved true e- 
nough, we having preſerved them hitherto 
for the laſt extremity 3 but being more un- 
willing not to let paſs the Merry Thurſday 
unremember'd, we invited all the Bohemi- 


an, Flemming, Auſtrian, and ſome Halian 


miſſionaries to partake of our hams, which 
they did, and we eat them merrily, though 
without bread, wine or water ; to add to 
our mirth, I play'd ſeveral tunes upon the 
Theorbe, and father Behme and I diverted 
them with ſome pleaſant tunes upon the 
flagelet. 

he 23d and 24th the night wind con- 
tinuing, we were advanced a degree to the 
ſouth ſide of the line; it being St. Mat- 
thew's day, all the miſſionaries, brothers 
and novices, took the ſacrament. The ſame 
morning hearing a more than ordinary noiſe 
upon the deck, and enquiring the reaſon 
thereof, I was anſwer'd, that they had 
ſeen St. Thelmus on the top of the maſt. 
You muſt know that this St. Thelmus a Do- 
minican being accounted a patron of ſea- 
faringmen, 1s reverenced by them every 


morning and evening. Now it often hap- 


pening that certain fiery meteors appear at 
ea like the Ignes fatui by land; the igno- 
rant ſeamen cry out immediately St, Thel- 


mus, falling upon their knees, and ſaying 
certain ejaculations to divert the danger of 
an approaching tempeſt, which they ſay is 
portended by the appearance of St. Thel- 
mus e in all our voyage to Buenos 
Ayres we met with no confiderttble danger, 
nor loſt as much as one man at ſea ; where- 
as not long ago in a voyage to the Philip- 
pine iſlands, the ſquadron that went from 
Cadiz, threw above five hundred dead car- 
caſes over board with a cannon ball ty'd to 
their bodies, under the diſcharge of one 
great piece of artillery, the uſual ceremony 
at burials at ſea. 

The 25th and 26th we met with ver 
unconſtant weather, ſometimes it rind, 
ſometimes it thunder'd and lighten'd, and 
not long after pethaps the ſun rejoyced us 
again for a ſmall time with her pleafant ſun 
beams; a thing very common betwixt the 
Tropics, eſpecially within two degrees on 
both ſides of the line; whereas beyond the 
Trepics the ſea is generally ſo eaſie and free 
from tempeſts, that the Spaniards have giv- 
en it the name of Mar de las Danas, or the 
Lady's ſea. 

And upon this occaſion I ought not to be 
unmindful of my promiſe, made in my 
letter from Seville to the fathers of our ſoci- 
ety, concerning the needle of the compaſs, 
viz, To give them a true account whether 
the needle of the compaſs under the line, 
does change from the north where it ſtood 
before, to the other north pole on that 
ſide, after they are paſs'd the equator. 
Concerning which I will tell you, that ac- 
cording to my own and father Behme's, and 
divers other miſſionaries obſervations, that 
the needle does not in the leaſt change its 
poſitions, and ſhews the north as well here 
in Paraquaria as in Europe, the whole dit- 
e not real, but only in reſſ 
of our own acceptions; for what they call 
the ſouth in Europe, is the north with us 
here; and as the ſouth wind is the warm- 
eſt with them, ſo is it the coldeſt here. 
The north wind is cold in Europe and warm 


here. The heart of our winter is about 


midſummer, yet without froſt or ſnow, a 
thing fo little known among theſe Indians, 
that they can't tell whether it be black or 
white: and in December and January, when 
all is cover'd with ſnow and ice in ſeveral 
parts of Europe, we enjoy here the moſt 
delightful fruits of the ſummer. In ſhort, 
he that call'd America the world turn'd 
topſie turvey, was not much in the wrong 
OT It. 

But we muſt return to our voyage. The 
27th of February at 2 deg. of ſouthern la- 
titude, we began our voyage not with 
Muſcovy hams as we had done the Thurſday 
before, but with ſtinking beef and water 3 
yet we were merry with this ſlender * 

ter 
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After dinner I viſited the fick, and gave 
them ſome almonds and ſome confited ani- 
ſeeds, which I had brought along with me 
from Cadiz for my own uſe. After I had 
made them a ſhort ſermon upon Patience, 
I 73 to them the image of our lady 
of Ottingen, which they kiſs'd with a great 
deal of devotion. b 

The 28th of , February we began our 
lent. Father Anthony Paru our ſuperior, a 
Spaniard by birth, a perſon who for his 
gravity and whole behaviour reſembled 
St. Xaverius, and moſt of the Spaniſh miſ- 
ſionaries, brothers and novices had been 
continually troubled (ever ſince their com- 
ing from Cadiz) with the ſea diſtemper or 
vomiting, ; which not only continued but 
increaſed daily ; the reaſon whereof I at- 
tribute to nothing elſe, than that this was 
the firſt time of their going to ſea, which 
being plainly obſervable in thoſe miſſiona- 
ries that were aboard us, that came from 
Germany, the Netherlands and Ttaly, and 
had paſs'd over the Mediterranean into 
Spain, were not ſo much afflicted with it. 
Our greateſt trouble was, that we had no- 
thing wherewith to comfort them, for our 
pullets were all dead as well as the ſheep, 
and there remained twelve hogs, ſo lean 
and tough, and the biſket ſo full of maggots, 
that they were very unfit food for a ſick 
ſtomach. 
hard black biſket, ſuch as they feed the 
calley ſlaves with aboard the galleys ; theſe 
being without maggots, father Anthony 
Behme and I eat them with the ſame ſatiſ- 
faction now as if they had been the beſt 
French bread, How often did we wiſh at 
this time for the ſcraps which we had ſeen 
in our college under the table ? 

The iſt of March we began to perceive 
the tempeſts and ſudden hurricans which 
had peſter*d us ſo frequently about 3 deg. 
in latitude of the line, betwixt the two 
Tropics to change remarkably ; the weather 
being much more ſettled, towards the e- 
vening we ſaw an entire rainbow quite a- 
croſs the ſky, reſembling our rainbows, ex- 
cept chat we perceiv*d more of the blew 
mix*d with the other colours. 

The 2d of March we ſail'd along the 
coaſt of Parnambuco in Braſil, where fa- 
ther Anthony Vieraone of our ſociety, a Por- 
tugueſe by birth, and formerly chaplain to 
queen Chriſtine of Sweden, lives in the Fe- 
ſuits college. The ſame night Don Antonio 
Gonzalez captain of Amiranta evacuated a 
ſtone as big as a pigeon's egg. The 3d at 
ſun-ſet a ſtrange Indian bird ſettled upon our 
maſt, accounted a ſign that we were with- 
in 30 leagues of the ſhoar of Braſil, be- 
cauſe the birds ſeldom venture further ar 
ſea, where they have no trees by the way 
to reſt upon. His tail was like that of a 


The ſhip's crew had a kind of 
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dragon's, the wings no bigger than thoſe of Sz Y p. 
an ordinary cock; the head like that of 4 1691. 
turkey, and the bill like that of a ſnipe. (WW 


The governor of Buenos Ayres let fly at it 
with his fuſee, but the ſhot not 45 ſtrong 
enough to penetrate through the feathers, 
he eſcaped with life. 9 

The 4th being the firſt Sunday in Lent, 
we had a ſermon, which we continued for 
eight days ſucceſſively, where the governors 
and ladies were always preſent. The 5th 
we found our ſelves at 8 deg. towards the 
Tropic of Capricorn, and though we had 
the ſun Vertical ( becauſe it made not the 
leaſt ſhadow about noon) we were not 
troubled with any exceſs of heat. The 6th, 
7th, and 8th, nothing of momenit happen- 
ed, except that now and then we were re- 
freſh'd with a welcome ſhower of rain. The 
gth, the Tropic of Capricorn began to ſhew 
his horns, but was no leſs favourable to us 
than the Cancer, we being not moleſted 
with heat. The roth proved a very clear 
ſtar- light night, and among other ſtars we 
then obſerved the Pole Star or Polus An- 
tarcticus, the Peacock, the Apis Indica, the 
Chameleon, Nubicula Major and Minor, 
with ſeveral other ſtars, not to be met with 
in our celeſtial globe, as being as much un- 
known to the European Aſtronomers, as di- 
vers places and rivers are to the geographers, 
and therefore left out in their maps. 

The 11th, we ſaw ſome ſea pigeons, 
four of which ſettled on our maſts ; we 
kill'd two of them, and they were not un- 
like our pigeons, The 12th being the day 
of Canonization of St. Ignatius and Aave- 
rius, we received the bleſſed ſacrament. I 


viſited the ſick, and preſented them with 


what refreſhments I had. The 13th at one 
a clock in the afternoon, we paſs'd the To- 
pic of Capricorn, 23 deg. from the Equi- 
noctial line, and by entring the Temperate 
zone, advanced toward the river de la Plata. 
Much might be ſaid of the Temperate 
zone, were it not beyond my purpoſe : 1 
will only tell you that it has got its name 
from its moſt excellent temperature of air, 
being neither too hot nor too cold, neither 
too moiſt nor dry ; of which we found the 
happy effects, all our ſick beginning to 
mend from this time, except the lately bap- 
tized Negro who continued very ill ; I of- 
tered him the image of our hs of Ottt;- 
gen, exhorting him to truſt to her goodneſs 
for relief, which he did, and kiſs'd it with 
4 great deal of ſatisfaction; and recovered 
not long after. The 14th being becalmed 
we catch'd ſeveral fiſh, very different from 
ours in Europe, In the belly of one they 
found a whole waiſtcoat, in another an arm 
of a man. I ſpent the greateſt part of this 
day in inſtructing four Negro boys belong- 
ing to. the governor of Buenos Ayres to 
ſound 
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Sx pp. ſound the trumpet, which coſt me no ſmall 


1691. 


pains 3 however before the end of my voy- 


WY WV age they had learn'd to ſound about fix or 


ſeven tunes. 

The 15th, Don Antonio de Retano, cap- 
tain of the Capitana, came aboard us to 
give our captain a viſit, which was return'd 
afterwards by our captain. They ſaluted 
one another every time with eight cannon 
ſhot. In the evening I explain'd to ſome 
of the Negro women certain points of the 
chriſtian religion, giving them an account 
of certain miracles perform'd by our lady 
of Ollingen, the image whereof I ſhew'd 
them; they kiſs'd and reverenc'd it, and 
finding them very deſirous to keep it, I 
preſented them with ſome others, of which 
father Behme and I had cauſed ſeveral hun- 
dred to be made of earth at Seville ; they 
valued this preſent above all the gold and 
ſilver I could have given them. 

The 16th and 17th the wind being ſome- 
what ſlacken'd, we diverted our ſelves a- 

ain with fiſhing, and one of the cabin- 
ys laying unadviſedly hold of the fiſh, 
he faſten'd his teeth into his hand, and 
held ſo faſt, that his teeth could not be 
diſengag'd till they cut of the head. The 
18th being the 3d Sunday in Lent, we were 
alarm'd with a cannon ſhot, but having 
ſent a boat to the Capitana to learn the 
reaſon, we found that it was only the uſu- 
al ceremony made at the burial of a de- 
ceaſed ſeaman, whom they had thrown o- 
ver-board with a bullet ty'd to his neck. 
The only perſon who loſt his life in the 
whole voyage, he being not very well be- 
fore we left Cadiz. The baptized Negro 
begins to mend every day; of which I de- 
ſire an account may be ſent to the reverend 
fathers, jeſuits, Philip Scuch preacher, and 
Joſepb Adelman, two great admirers 
of this image ; as alſo to the maſters of 
the Tertian ſcholars, and to all our com- 
panions, eſpecially to father Felikfueger; to 
ſatisfie them that our lady of Otingen does 
not ceaſe to perform miracles, even among 
the Indians in America, For the image 
which I have caus'd to be ſet up in our 
church, they reverence and preſent with a 
deal of devotions : nay, a certain Indian 
painter has drawn two, no ill copies after 
it, which I have preſented to father Behme, 
who does wonders with them among the 
Barbarians calPd Yaros ; for ſuch as are 
baptized reverence them with bended knees, 
make the ſign of the croſs before them, 
nay bring their young babes to the chapel 
( made of ſtraw and clay) where one of 
them ſtands in order to kiſs this holy image; 


all which, together with the indefatigable 
care of the ſaid father Anthony Behme (of 


which more hereafter) I look upon as a 
happy preſage of the entire converſion of 
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theſe Barbarians ; whoſe caſe I defite may 
be recommended to the fervent prayers of 
thoſe of our ſociety in Europe, who hereby 
will have a ſhare in thoſe bleſſings that at- 
tend the office of a miſſionary. 

But we muſt return to our ſhips. The 
19th being the feaſt of St. Joſeph the foſter 
father of our Saviour, I did read maſs and 
attended all the fathers, brothers and no- 
vices at dinner, it being my turn fo to do. 
A little before ſun-ſet the dogs began to 
bark and play very merrily, beyond what 
we ever obſerved them to do before; the 
captain told us that it was an infallible ſign 
that we were not far from land, which the 
dogs by their quick ſcent could diſcover at 
a great diſtance ; we ſoon found that he 
was not deceived in his gueſs, becauſe ſoon 
after we got ſight of the ifle of St. Thomas 
on the coaſt of Braſil, The 20th our 
Muſcadine vines in our little garden aboard 
us, began for to caſt their leaves. The 
21ſt being St. Benedifs day, I ſaid maſs 
inſtead of another father, whoſe turn ir 
was; in which, as well as in every maſs that 
ever I ſaid, I bid them adieu. I conſtant- 
ly included in my prayers Rudo, father 
Alphonſo, and my ſiſter Mary Benedicta, 
with all the brothers and ſiſters in their re- 
ſpective convents ; I deſired to be remem- 
bred to them. The fame evening I preach- 
ed to the ſhip's crew, Negros and other 
paſſengers, my pulpit being only ſome ca- 
bles wrapt together; and the ſeats of the 
auditors, the anchors belonging to the ſhip. 
I enlarged upon the life of the holy father 
Benedift, concluding with a moral exhor- 
tation to follow his holy footſteps. After 
ſermon I told them ſeveral remarkable 
things of the two monaſteries of St. Mary's 
Hill, and of the Holy Croſs of Loben, of 
their original and fituation upon high rocks, 
of their ſeveral rules and diſcipline ; and 
how I had a brother in one and a ſiſter in 
the other of theſe convents ; who I was ſure 
would offer their daily prayers for my fafe 
paſſage over the wide ſea. Tho I ſpeak to 
them in Spaniſh, in which I am not very 
perfect, yet they did hear me with the ſame 
attention as if J had been born a Spaniard 3 
and I always found that when I ſpoke to the 
Indians concerning Germany, and ſuch like 
far diſtant places, they were as attentive to 
it as the Europeans when they hear of the 
Indian affairs. 

The 22d they catch'd a fiſh weighing no 
leſs than ninety pound weight. It was of a 
green colour, with gold colour'd ſpots, the 
fleſh was very ſweet and mellow. The 23d 
we were forced to laveer, by reaſon of the 
contrary winds, ſo that we could not make 
above bal a degree that day, tho? at that 
rate of failing there goes ſometimes twenty 
four nay thirty leagues to a degree, where- 

as 


as otherwiſe it is reckoned no more than 
fifteen. The 24th being St. Gabriel's day, 
we received the communion again, and the 
25th being the day of the Annunciation of 
our lady, it was celebrated with four maſ- 
ſes, the diſcharge of all our cannon, and 
by diſplaying all our enſigns and flags, and 
a conſort of our mulical inſtruments, viz. 
The pipe, Theorbe, trumpets, drums and 
hautboys. The ſhip's crew danc'd in the 
evening to a drum and pipe. Soon after 
divers herons and birds of prey flying over 
our ſhip, we look'd upon them as certain 
meſſengers that we were not very far from 
the ſhoar, to the no ſmall ſatisfaction of us 
all. Nothing can be more natural for men, 
than to long for that element which has gi- 
ven them lite and being. I ſpent part of 
the evening in giving good inſtructions to 
the Negros aboard us, and in exerciſing the 
young, ones at the trumpet, who began by 
degrees to ſound ſome few tunes. The Ca- 
pitana gave us the ſignal by a cannon ſhot, 
and fent us word by a boat that they had 
ſounded the bottom, and found ſeventy fa- 
thom water; for whenever any ſhips ap- 
proach the ſhoar, they are ſure to ſound 
the bottom by a certain piece of lead dip'd 
in ſuet or white wax, faſtened to a rope of 
many fathoms long, which as ſoon as it 
touches the bottom, they draw up again, 
and by the colour of the earth that ſticks to 
it, whether the ground be earthy, rocky 
or ſandy, the laſt being the beſt for ancho- 
rage. We diſcovered at the ſame time a 
remarkable difference in the colour of the 
ſea- water, which appear*d not quite fo blew 
as before. 

The 26th we had a favourable gale, 
which made the whole ſhip's crew, but e- 
ſpecially us miſſionaries, full of hopes to 
reach the deſired ſhoar before long. The 
27th the Capitana gave us the uſual ſignal 
with a cannon ſhot and the white flag, that 
they had ſeen land; the Amirante did the 
ſame ſoon after, and was follow'd by the 
Pink. Our explorator on the top- maſt diſ- 
covered the land without the help of a pro- 
ſpective glaſs, to the right hand of us to- 
wards Braſil, immediately after break of 
day, as It 1s incredible with what joy every 
body climb'd, ſome upon ladders, others 
on the maſts, to take part in ſo agreeable 
a ſight 3 ſome were cleaning their proſpec- 
tive glaſſes, whilſt others were endeavouring 
to diſcover it with their eyes; among theſe 
was father Behme, who being very quick- 
ſighted, cry d out about noon, Land, Land 
good Fathers, and not long after ay body 
had a plain ſight of that ſo long wiſh'd for 
continent of America; which made us fall 
on our knees to offer our thanks to God Al- 
mighty for his mercy, in bringing us fo 
near to the deſired port. 

Vol. IV. 


from Spain to Paraquaria. 


We found the depth here of about 30 Serv. 
fathom, at 24 deg. of ſouthern lat. and 1691. 
7 or 8 leagues from the (WW 


26 min. about 
mouth of the river de la Plata. At the ſame 
time we ſaw two clouds in the ſouth, ver 
high in the hemiſphere, which we had h 
diſcover*d, and conſequently kept fight of 
ever ſince we approached the line, but only 
juſt above the horizon. Our captain told 


us that theſe two clouds were the ſureſt 


guides to ſhips bound for Paraquaria , and 
I remember that as ſoon as the captain ſaw 
them, before we paſs'd the line, he told us, 
be joyful good fathers, here are our infalli- 
ble guides, theſe two clouds will ſhew us 
the way to Paraquaria, and reſt as ſoon as 
we come there. Which in effect proved 
true, not that theſe clouds did drive before 
us, but they ſtanding vertical over Para- 
quaria, and being in fight of us, we had 
no more to do than to ſteer our courſe di- 
rectly towards them. We ſaw in thoſe ſou- 
thern parts divers new ſtars, ſuch as Dorado, 
Xiphias, call'd the Gold Fiſh; Noah's Dove, 
the Paradiſe Bird, the Phenix, the Pica 
Brafilica, Indus Sagittiferus, with divers o- 
thers. 

The 28th of February we advanced to 
the mouth of the river, which at the en- 
trance is no leſs than ſeventy leagues over; 
and were told that the river of the Amazons 
in Braſil was much broader than this. We 
had much ado to find the right channel, 
and were fain to take in moſt of our fails, 
for fear of touching upon the ſands, The 
water continued falt, as I found by experi- 
ence, but the colour was changed from blew 
and green, into a whitiſh colour not unlike 
the rrvulets. After much rain, to the right 
of us, we had the cape of St. Mary, where 
we could plainly ſee the tower, built by the 
Spaniards after the diſcovery of Paraqua- 
ria. Then we paſs'd by the iſle call'd De 
los Lobos, from the vaſt number of ſea- 
wolves which are ſeen hereabouts. We ſaw 
a great number of them with heads like 
dogs, and hair on their backs inſtead of 
ſcales, and they howled like our wolves. 
But we came not in ſight of the cape St. 
Anthony, 

Thence we had ſtill ſixty leagues to Bue- 
nos Ayres, which was at 38 deg. ſouthern 
latitude, juſt as Cadiz at 35 deg. of nor- 
thern latitude, We ſaw hereabouts vaſt 
quantities of white wild pigeons. About 
noon we came to the iſle Meldonato ; and a 
rumour being ſpread in Spain, that the Por- 
tugueſe had taken the poſt and fortified 
themſelves in that iſland, the governour of 
Buenos Ayres (purſuant to his orders received 
from his catholick majeſty ) went aſhoar in 
the faid iſland with ſome gentlemen and 
ſoldiers, to know the truth thereof ; they 
took a view of the whole iſland, and found 
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neither men nor the footſteps of men, much 
leſs any, houſes or fortifications; but prodi- 
ious. numbers. of fat oxen, cows, calves and 
horſes, the graſs being ſo high, that it al- 
moſt coyered the cattk, notwithſtanding 
they were very large, They kilPd an ox, 
which they brought along with them beſides 
ſeveral other things; but the ox was ſo big 
that they were forced to cut him into quar- 
ters before they could carry him into the 


Wan f 

hey brought alſo along with them di- 
vers forts of flowers, of which they had 
made garlands and put them on their hats. 
The governor, after his return aboard the 
ſhip, told us, that near the ſhore, upon a rock, 
there ſtood a wooden croſs, ſet up doubt- 
le by the Spaniards, as a token that they 
were the diſcoverers of it. The flowers 
they brought along with them were not un- 
like ſome of our European flowers. One 
had ſome reſemblance to our gilliflower, an- 
other to our ſafſron, and another to that 
of our wild ſage. But what ſurprized me 


moſt, was a certain flower (ſuch a one as. 


I never met with before in my life) having 
a thorny crown, a launce, 3 nails, and the 
characters of ropes. upon its leaves; which 
for that reaſon I gave the name of the paſ- 
ſion-flower. After this day we always came 
to anchor at night, not daring to fail in the 
night time for fear of miſſing the channel, 
which has on both ſides moſt dangerous 
ſand-banks, thinking our ſelves much more 
ſafe than in the open ſeas. We all reſted 
very well, and the zoth by break of day 
weighed our anchor, and with all the fail 
we could make paſs'd by the iſle de los 
Flores, ſo call'd from its abundance of flow- 
ers. I ſpent part of the day in inſtructing 
a Negro boy, who was afterwards baptized 
at Buenos Ayres. 

April 5th, I found by that water where- 
with I waſh'd my face, that it had ver 
little of the brackiſh taſte left, which 
put us in hopes that we might drink freſh 
water by noon, which happen'd according- 


ingly 3 and it would have done one's heart 


good to ſee how every body did run to ſa- 
tiate himſelf with the moſt delightful 
draught of freſh water, which went down 
with more pleaſure at that time, than the 
beſt of wines could have done at another, 
notwithſtanding it was not very clear, We 
found twenty fathom water. 


April ad, I told you before that this ri- 


ver 1s full of ſand banks, to avoid which 
four men were conſtantly employed to found 
the depth by the plumb, and, according as 
they found the earth, which ſtuck to the 
bottom of it, either ſandy, clay or marſhy, 
they cry'd at every turn, 20 fathom, clay 


ground; 18 fathom, ſand; ſo that by the 


ſpecial, care of our captain, we paſs d on 
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very happily without ſtriking upon the fand 
W. 

April. 3d, a large bird of prey ſet- 
tling upon the maſt of our ſhip, Li Max 
nor of Buenos Ayres ſhot a bullet into his 
carcaſe, which was too ſtrong for his ſto- 
mach to digeſt ; he had moſt terrible large 
claws. Soon after we catch*d a pretty ſmall 
bird with our hands. It was of a ſky-blew 
colour all over the body except the head, 
where it had a red tuft ; it made not the 
leaſt noiſe when it was catch'd, and was 
preſented to the governor's ſon. The ſame 
day the captains diſpatch'd Don Pietro de 
Caſtro, in a yacht to Buenos Ayres, to give 
notice of our arrival. 

The 4th, we were within twenty leagues 
of Buenos Ayres, yet could not ſee it; we 
ſpent that day in clearing the ſhips, put up 
our flags, covered the. galleries with ſcarlet 
cloth, and opened. the port-holes for the 
cannon, to give the uſual ſalute at our ar- 
rival in the port. The governours, mer- 
chants, factors, paſſengers, ſoldiers, and 
in ſhort all the ſhip's crew, even to the ca- 
D put on their beſt apparel, to make 
the beſt appearance they were able at their 
arrival in the harbour; among which the 
equi page of the governour of Buenos Ayres, 
and the ladies, together with the flags, en- 
ſigns and ornaments of the veſſels, made a 
moſt glorious ſhew, the laſt appearing up- 
on the water like ſo many triumphant caſ- 
tles. The poor miſſionaries were the on! 
perſons, who in their habits had not the alt 
ſhare in all theſe preparations, their cloaths 
being very old, eſpecially mine, and thoſe 
of father Bebme, who being made a year 
before the reſt, were ſo tatter'd that they 
would not hold a ſtitch ; and therefore wore 
our night-gowns over them. 

The ;th immediately after ſun-riſing, we 
got ſight of the ſo much deſired port of 
Buenos Ayres, as the Spaniards call it, from 
its moſt excellent temperature of the air, 
throughout the whole year. Towards e- 
vening we ſaw two boats, with two pair of 
oars each, to make the beſt of their way 
towards us: In one was the ſon of the go- 
vernour of the place, accompany'd with 
three of the chief officers, to welcome the 
new governour, and in the other the Procu- 
rator, or chief of our ſociety in Paragqua- 
ria, to do the like to the miſſionaries a- 
board, and to regale us with divers ſorts of 
proviſions and refreſhments ; or, to ſpeak 
in plain terms, to the hungry. The 
father procurator brought along with him 


four ſheep and two calves, but we refuſing 
to eat fleſh in lent, beſtowed the ſame upon 
the hungry ſoldiers 3 of American fruits 


op brought us muſtdelions, apples, melons 
water-melons, call'd Sandias by the 
Spaniards, ſome onions and garlick, wry 
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wheaten loaves of the beſt fort, a ſmall 
barrel with the beſt honey, a baſket of ſweet- 
meats, preſerv*d lemons and citrons, Sc. 
all which how welcome it was to our hungry 
ſtomachs we will give you leave to gueſs ; 
the other boats having brought alſo ſuch 
like refreſhments for the governours and 
ladies, they were no leſs pleaſed with them 
than we, after ſo tedious and troubleſome a 
voyage. 

The 6th of April we arrived happily in 
the port Buenos Ayres ; where all that day 
nothing was to be heard but the thunder of 
our cannon, the noiſe of our trumpets, 
drums and pipes: Here they ſaw our flags 
and enſigns diſplay*d, on the ſhoar ſeveral 
companies of bark and foot, a vaſt number 
of Indians with their muſical inſtruments, 
abundance of negroes to bid us welcome; 
and to render our arrival the more conſpi- 
cuous, many of the Indians came running 
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with full ſpeed, and thronging through the 8 E Þ v. 
crowd to kiſs our hands, ſo that I could 1691. 
not refrain from tears, but upon my knees 


implored God's mercy to affiſt me in m 

intended defign of bringing many of theſe 
innocent people to the knowledge of the 
goſpel : Thus ſurrounded by a vaſt multi- 
tude of theſe Americans, and accompanied 
by the father provincial Gregory de Greſco, 
and the reſt -1 our ſociety, we paſs'd from 
the gate ſtraightways to the church, where 
we ſung the Te Deum with a great deal of 
devotion, the bells ringing all the while 
all over the town. Thus having given you 
the beſt account I could of this voyage, 
purſuant to my promiſe at our departure, 
I will now proceed to our journey from 
Buenos Ayres, into the cantons of the Indi- 
ans; in hopes that you will, in conſideration 


of the weight of the matter, pardon the 


unpoliteneſs of the ſtile. 


CHAP. III. 


An account of another voyage performed by father Anthony Sepp, May 
1691. from Buenos Ayres, for 200 leagues up the river Uruguay, to the 


cantons of the Indians. 


Ty U before I embark, a ſecond time, 

I think it not amiſs to give you a ſhort 
deſcription of Buenos Ayres, not queſtion- 
ing but tho? the ſame has been done more 
at large before by other hiſtorians ; yet what 
comes from the hand of a friend, who lives 
upon the ſpot, will be look*d upon as more 
ſure and acceptable, than what comes from 
ſtrangers, that have been no eye-witneſſes 
of what they publiſh to the world. Being 
arrived the 6th of April 1691. (as we told 
you before) at Buenos Ayres, our father pro- 
vincial thought it highly neceſſary, that the 
forty four miſſionaries, which had endured 
ſo much hardſhip in ſo long a voyage, 
ſhould have a month allowed them for the 
recovery of their ſtrength, which was much 
impaired. by ſo many fatigues, ſome being 
ſo much alter'd in their completions, that 
th m__" as meagre and pale as death 
it ſelf. 

His firſt care was, to endear himſelf to 
us by all imaginary acts of charity; he 
provided food and drink, cloathed and re- 
ceived us with all the marks of kindneſs and 
liberality in his college, where we did not 
want any thing the place afforded ; as on 
the other hand ſuch of our miſſionaries as 
were able employed the approaching holy 
week in hearing confeſſion, and giving ab- 
ſolution to the. Spaniards living at Buenos 
Ayres, no Indians being permitted to inha- 
bit the town; for the old college here (tho? 
next to that of Corduba in Tucuman, the 
biggeſt of theſe parts) conſiſting only of 


eight fathers and one brother, incluting the 
father provincial and his 3-j-ary, had their 
hands full, in the daily performance of thcir 
duty. 

This province exceeds in bigneſs all Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, France and Italy 
taken together, not in the number of cities, 
for ſuch it has none; not in colleges, for of 
theſe there are no more than eighty, and in 
them only a hundred and ſixty perſons, but 
in its vaſt extent, and the great diſtance of 
our colleges from one another, ſome of which 
are a hundred, two hundred, three hun- 
dred, nay five hundred or fix hunded leagues 
aſunder. There is one continued plain of 
two hundred leagues betwixt Buenos Ayres 
and Corduba in Tucuman ; in theſe two hun- 
dred leagues you fee not ſo much as one 
tree; yet nothing but the beſt age in 
the world; full of fine cattle, ſuch as oxen, 
cows, calves and horſes, all which, as they 
belong to the firſt that catches them (there 
being neither village, nor houſe, nay not 
ſo much as a ſhepherd's hut to be ſeen in 
the whole plain) ſo you may take them by 
thouſands, and diſpoſe of them at pleaſure. 
But we muſt not venture too far into this ſpa- 
cious field, for fear of loſing our little town 
of Buenos Ayres; which has no more than 
two ſtreets built croſswiſe ; it lies at 35 deg, 
towards the Antarctic Pole (of ſouthern la- 
titude) as Cadiz in Spain ſtands at 35 deg. 
towards the Arfic Pole (of northern lati- 
tude: ) it is a very healthful place, as its 
name intimates z under the government of 
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It has four convents, viz. 
ranciſcans, Dominicans, Trinitart- 
ans and Jeſuits ; who all hve here in a great 
deal of poverty, by reaſon of the great 
ſcarcity of many things requiſite for the 
conveniency of human life. The houles 
and churches here are not built of brick, 
but clay, not above one ſtory high ; and 
this is not for want of ſtone, but of lime 
and mortar ; the burning of which has been 
but lately ſet up here, as well as the making 
of tiles and bricks ſome years before. They 
have ſince that time began to build a ſteeple 
of brick, which is near half finiſhed, and 
intend ſoon to begin a new church of the 
ſame materials. The jeſuits themſelves are 
the architects, and the workmen, certain 
Indians ſent thither from the cantons in the 
country. The college, and ſome few hou- 
ſes are alſo covered with tiles, but the reſt 
only with ſtone. 

The caſtle it ſelf, where the governour 
reſides, is only of clay, ſurrounded with 
an earthen wall, and a deep trench, de- 
fended only by nine hundred Spaniards ; 
tho* in caſe of neceſſity, thirty thouſand 
Indian horſe might be arm'd out of the ſe- 
veral cantons, and theſe not unſkilful in 
the uſe of fire-arms and ſwords, in which 
they are inſtructed by the miſſionaries, as 
alſo how to draw up into ſquadrons and ba- 
tallions, and to act both offenſively and de- 
fenſively, as well as the Europeans. Not 
to ſpeak here of their own arms, as bows, 
arrows, ſlings, Sc. 

The eccleſiaſtical government here is 
compoſed of one biſhop only, and three 
canons, whoſe revenues in all do not amount 
to above three thouſand crowns per Annum; 
which, according to a true computation, 
docs not amount beyond half the ſum, 
conſidering that ſilver is cheaper here than 
iron; for you may ſell a two-penny knife 
here for a crown; an ordinary hat, ſuch as 
you buy in Germany, for two ſhillings for 
ten or twelve crowns 3 a gun of about ten 
or twelve ſhillings price, - thirty crowns, 
and fo in proportion; becauſe theſe things 
are often not to be bought for any money 
here. 

On the other hand proviſions are dog 
cheap; an ox, or rather to ſpeak more 
properly, a fat cow (for they don't value 
the fleſh of oxen) they buy for two Reales 
de Plate, or ten or twelve pence, a good 
horſe for two ſhillings and for leſs, becauſe 
I have ſeen two good horſes given for a knife 
not worth ſix pence in Germany, and a good 
ox for a few needles; but of this more 
hereafter. 

About Buenos Ayres you fee whole woods 
of peach-trees, neither have they any o- 
ther fuel, but the wood of almond and 
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peach-trees ; theſe they propagate by put- 
ting oaly the kernels into the ground, which 
bear fruit the next year. But cheſnuts and 
haſelnut-trees will not thrive ſo well here. 
They tell you an odd ſtory in Spain, con- 
cerning the origin of the peach-trees, viz. 
That when the African moors invaded Spain, 
they brought along with them vaſt quanti- 
ties of peach-ſtones to plant in Spain, the 
fruit whereof being poiſonous in Africa, 
they did not queſtion but it would have the 
ſame effect in Hain; by which means they 
hoped to root out the Spaniards ; but that, 
contrary to expectation, the ſaid fruit prov- 
ing quite otherwiſe in the Spaniſh ſoil, the 
Spaniſh miſſionaries brought abundance of 
theſe ſtones into Paraquaria, where they 
were planted, and propagated to a prodigi- 
ous number: This country alſo produces the 
molt delicious black and white figs; I re- 
member that a poor negro, a ſlave belong- 
ing to the college, went in the Eaſter holi- 
days along with me into a wood, where he 
got upon a tree, and gathered me as man 

as he pleaſed ; I offer*d him a Spaniſb halt- 
penny for his pains, which he refuſed, till 
I forced him to take it, wherewith he think - 
ink himſelf as rich as Cræſus, he returned 
me a thouſand thanks, and told me, that 
if I would but give him the leaſt notice, he 
would fetch me as many figs as I pleaſed. 

All this while, our chief recreation con- 
ſiſted in giving them an account of the af- 
fairs of Europe, eſpecially concerning the 
Hungarian war, the ſiege and relief of Vi- 
enna, the taking of Buda and Belgrade, the 
conqueſt of Tranſilvania, and ſuch like; 
ſometimes the diſcourſe would run upon the 
actions of Lewis XIV. king of France, 
ſometimes about the diviſions raiſed by fa- 
ther Fontaine in that kingdom; all which 
being novelties to them, they were extreme- 
ly pleaſed with our dion. 

But the father Provincial, and the father 
Procurator Ignatius de Trios (who has brought 
this letter as far as Rome) not thus ſatisfied, 
would needs have me make a trial of m 
ſkill in muſick; ſo that to ſatisfy their cu- 
riolity, I was forced to play before them 
upon the great Theorbe which I had bought 
at Augsburgh, and upon the leſſer Theorbe 
bought at Genoa ; at which they ſcem'd 
much fſurpriz*d : Father Anthony Bebme, 
and I, gave them alſo a conſort of the 
flute, upon the violin, and a little ſtroke 
upon the trumpet Marine, which I got 
made at Cadiz ; all which they were much 
delighted with, tho* I muſt confeſs my ſelſ 
but a very indifferent artiſt. 

I made alſo a preſent of certain theſes and 
other trifles, to the provincial and his de- 
puty, and gave to the reſt of the fathers a 
few earthen images of our lady, which were 
received and valued by them beyond gold 

O. 


or ſilver: For it is to be obſerved, that in 
this country the ſmalleſt preſent of this Kind 
is fit for a provincial, who will think him- 
ſelf as much obliged upon ſuch an account, 
as if in Europe you preſented him with a 
piece of the beſt miniature; the reaſon 
whereof 1s, that the merchants that traffick 
into theſe parts, thinking it not for their 
purpoſe to trouble themſelves with the ſel- 
ling of pictures, images and beads, the 
ſame are ſcarce ever brought hither but by 
the miſſionaries, and conſequently highly 
valued by the inhabitants : Father Behme, 
my companion, did in like manner give 
them ſufficient proofs of his liberty ; he 
preſented that father provincial with a woo- 
den croſs, on which were no leſs than ſc- 
ven fun-dials neatly done, and to the reſt 
of the fathers he gave ſome leſſer croſſes, 
which he had bought at Cadiz and Seville. 

By ſuch like preſents, tho? of little in- 
trinſick value, we ſo gain'd upon the affec- 
tion of the college, that they began to be 
very inquiſitive of what part of Germany 
we were, and would often wonder what 
was the reaſon that they had not hitherto 
had ſo much as one miſſionary out of Ger- 
many in thoſe parts; which was indeed no 
more than the truth. I told them that the 
only reaſon I knew of, was, That there 
being but few 7eſuits colleges in that part 
of Germany which is immediately ſubject to 
the emperor, they could furniſh but few 
miſſionaries. Unto which they reply'd, 
That the whole empire being ſubject in ſome 
meaſure to that emperor, and the Spaniards 
making no difference betwixt the nations of 
the ſeveral provinces of Germany (provided 
they were not of the French faction, a na- 
tion ever hated by them, ) and that there 
was at tliat time a moſt ſtrict alliance betwixt 
che emperor and the houſe of Bavaria by 
the marriage of that prince with the empe- 
ror's daughter, they could ſcarce conceive 
how ſo many colleges could not furnith 
ſome miſſionaries for the Indies. 

I had no other anſwer to make, than that 
my firſt alledged reaſon, being an opinion 
generally received in Germany, I had taken 
all poſſible pains to undeceive them, in that 
point ſince my departure thence, and that 
I had written to my friends from Seville, that 
they were in an error as to this point : A 
Bavarian, Suabian, Swiſs or Palatin miſſio- 
nary being as well qualified for that ſtation, 
as a native of Tyrol or Vienna itſelf; which 
has been ſufficiently verified ſince, by the 
truſt repoſed in father Anthony Behme (tho? 
a Bavarian) by the ſuperior of our order. 
Unto which we might add, that ſince our 
eoming thither, the natives ſeem to be 
more fond of us than the reſt. But we 
muſt return to our ſtory. After we had 


reſted our ſelves for a month at Buenos Ayres, 
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the father provincial ſent moſt of the miſ- SE p. 
ſionaries lately come from Spain to Corduba 1691. 
in Tucuman, for the conveniency of their (WW 
ſtudies, moſt of them being but novices, 
and the reſt ſtudents of philoſophy and di- 
vinity. But the moſt of the miſſionaries as 
they were no Spaniards, and moſt of them 
arrived to a good age, he diſpatch'd to the 
ſeveral cantons upon the river Parana and 
Vinguas, deeper into the country. We 
paſs*d up the river in the following manner. 

Three hundred Indian chriſtians were ap- 
pointed, with certain veſſels, to carry us 
up the ſtream ; but, before we embark'd, 
*rwill be requiſite to give you a deſcription 
of theſe veſſels, which are call'd Canoos by 
the Spaniards. They take the trunks of 
two large trees, about ſeventy or eighty foot 
long, and three or four Got diameter; 
theſe two trees they faſten together, like our 
float- woods, yet at the diſtance of a pace 
from one another; this interſtice they fill 
up with canes of about twelve foot in length 
and two foot in depth, and upon it crect a 
certain hut of ſmall canes and ſtraw, ſuffi- 
cient to contain conveniently enough two 
or three perſons ; the ſides are commonly 
of ſtraw or cane, cover'd with the ſame, 
over which they lay an ox's hide: on one 
ſide it has a little window, and on t'other 
the door, made likewiſe of an ox's hide. 
In theſe huts the miſſionaries divert them- 
ſelves during the voyage, with as much ſa- 
tisfaction as if they were in a palace, and 
perform the ſame religious exerciſes as if 
they were in one of their colleges, without 
the leaſt interruption, the Indians rowing 
very orderly, without the leaſt noiſe, ſo that 
you ſhall ſcarce hear *em ſpeak a word all 
day long. 

We embark*d in theſe canoos (two or 
three in each) the iſt of May, 1691, about 
two or three leagues from Buenos Ayres, be- 
cauſe the miſſionaries are always careful not 
to let the Indian chriſtians come as far as 
to that place, where theſe ſimple people 
would be ſoon corrupted and infected with 
the vices of the Spaniards, Thus we were 
row'd up the ſtream by twenty-four men in 
each canoo, and ſoon after paſs'd by ſeve- 
ral iſlands on both ſides of us, very delight- 
ful for the vaſt number of their palm, lau- 
rel, lemon and citron-trees, ſurpaſſing in 
natural beauty all the gardens of Europe, 
nothing being ſo much to be lamented as 
that all theſe iſlands (of which there are no 
leſs than ſixty ) which might ſerve princes 
for gardens, ſhould be uninhabited, and be 
receptacles only for wild beaſts. 

Of fiſhes, and thoſe of a delicious taſte 
( but having not the leaſt reſemblance to 
ours, except ſome few ſmall ones) this river 
affords ſuch vaſt quantities, that you need 
no hook nor rod to take *em, but gnly te 
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SE. hold out both your hands; nay, they'll leap 
1691. into your boat, where you may catch 'em 
ich eaſe. 

After we had for eight days row'd up 

the ſtream of the Rio de Plata, which hence- 
forward is call'd Rio Paraquay ( Rio ſigni- 
fying in Spaniſh as much as a river) we 
left Rio negro, i. e. the black River, to our 
right, and Rio Terzero on the left, and 
afterwards quitting likewiſe the river Para- 
quay (which has given its name to Para- 
quaria) enter'd the river Uruguay to the 
right, having its courſe three hundred leagues 
thence towards the ſide of Braſil. Upon this 
river, viz. two hundred leagues from Buenos 
Ayres, are ſeated fourteen of the Indian can- 
tons, and twelve more upon the river Para- 
na, deeper in the country on the right hand, 
whereof father Scherer having publiſh'd a 
map, I will accordingly direct your way by 
the ſame. 
* Firſt therefore, look for Buenos Ayres, 
and leaving the cape of St. Mary to the 
right, follow the track of the river upon 
which it lies, where you'll meet with ano- 
ther river, not named there, which 1s the 
river Vruquay, about the ſame bigneſs with 
the Danube near Vienna, upon which I now 
live in the firſt canton, from whence I writ 
this letter. Here you'll find in the map 
St. Nicholas, higher up St. Xavier, and ſtill 
higher St. Sacramentum, St. Foſeph, &c. 
Where is to be obſerv'd, that father Scherer 
being not able to inſert all the names, by 
reaſon of the narrow compaſs of the map, 
he mentions St. Nicholas in the firſt place, 
upon the river Uruquay, whereas *tis the ſe- 
venth in order; for 7apay, where J live, is 
the firſt ; next, Meſſus Paraquaria; ſeven 
leagues thence Serulz, then de Sancta Cruce, 
and twenty leagues further St. Thomas, from 
St. Thomas of Borgia, next to that Apoſtolt, 
la Conception, and ſo forth. 

The 15th of May we took a walk along 
the banks of the river and adjacent woods: 
we found near the river-ſide abundance of 
fine ſtones, which, if poliſh'd, would re- 
ſemble our precious ſtones : we alſo ſaw a 
kind of veſſel, naturally baked by the fun, 
of ſand, and as bright within as if it had 
been glaz'd by a potter. In theſe the In- 
dians keep their drink in the hotteſt ſeaſon, 
and hanging it in the night-time in the air, 
it keeps the water as cool as if it had been 
ſet in ice. We alſo found here divers pie- 
ces half wood half ſtone, and divers pieces 
of citron-peel and fleſh petrify'd, which 
ſeem to ſhew a petryfying quality in this 
river. 

The 20th, a conſiderable number of Bar- 
barians approaching our veſſel, we ſent our 
interpreter to know what their buſineſs was. 
They told us, that they had brought twen- 
ty horſes to fell ; ſo we landed, and having 


aſk*d the price of the horſes, we produced 
our needles, knives, fiſh-hooks, tabaccc, 
bread, and the powder of certain leaves of 
a tree growing in Paraquaria, which the 
look upon as extraordinary wholſome, and 
put it in their drink (of which more anon.) 
Theſe trifles, which in all coſt not above 
a croyn, were chang'd for twenty horſes ; 
and they were beſides fo well pleas'd with 
their bargain, that they went away whiſtling, 
a certain ſign of their ſatisfaction. 

He that was their chieftain, and is com- 
monly a ſorcerer (whom they call Cazigque) 
was clad only in a doe's ſkin, hanging 
down from his ſhoulders ; the reſt had on- 
ly a piece of ſkin wrapp'd about the mid- 
dle, hanging down before as far as to the 
knees; the boys and girls were ſtark na- 
ked ; upon the head they have nothing but 
long black hair, as ſtrong as horſe-hair ; 
in their ears they have holes, in which they 
hang either fiſh-bones, ſhining like the mo- 
ther of pearl, or a colour'd feather ty'd to 
a thread ; the boys and girls had likewiſe 
white fiſh-bones or feathers, which they 
wore on their chins, in holes made for that 
purpoſe ; they alſo wore feathers of divers 
colours ty'd in a ſtring round their necks, 
The men are much of the ſame ſize as the 
Europeans, but not quite fo tall, with thick 
legs and large joints; their faces ſcarce dif- 
fer from one another, being rather round 
than oval, but flat, and of an olive colour. 
They were arm'd each with a bow, and a 
whole handful of arrows, theſe being ac- 
counted the moſt couragious, and moſt ad- 
dicted to ſorcery among theſe Barbarians : 
and theſe are the ſame Zares, for the con- 
verſion of whom father Anthony Bebme was 
ſent thither, and lives among them to this 
day, not without great difficulty and dan- 
ger, they having more than once attempted | 
his life. 

Some of the moſt robuſt among *em had 
ſeveral deep ſeams on their bodies; theſe 
wounds they give themſelves in their render 
age, without the leaſt repining, and wear 
'em afterwards as a mark of their courage. 
The women appear more like devils than 
rational creatures ; their hair hangs looſe 
over their fore-heads, the reſt, twiſted in 
ſeveral locks, covering their backs to the 
hips 3 their faces are fal of wrinkles, with 
their arms, ſhoulders, and breaſts naked; 
their ornaments about the neck, hands, and 
arms are certain fiſh- bones, made like ſcales 
of mother of pearl, or large ſcales of fiſh. 
The wite of the Cazique wears a triple 
crown, like the popes, made of ſtraw ; their 
children they wrap, as Toon as they're born, 
in a tyger's ſkin, give 'em ſuck only for a 
ſnort time, and afterwards feed 'em with 
half- raw meat, out of which they ſuck the 
Juice. . 
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endeavours of father Anthony Behme, that SEPP. 
not far from this place he erected a kind of 1691. 


The men have a cuſtom, at the death of 
their neareſt kindred, to cut off a finger 
every time off the left hand ; and if one of 
their daughters dies ( provided ſhe be hand- 
ſome) they make a feaſt, and drink round 
out of the ſkull. 

The 22d, we went aſhore again, to pur- 
chaſe ſome meat of theſe Barbarians ; not 
above eighteen paces from the bank-fide we 
ſaw their huts of ſtraw, without any roofs, 
fix d upon the bare ground, all their 
houſhold-ſtuff conſiſted in a few tompions 
hollow'd out, which they uſe as we do our 
copper and earthen veſſels, and a few ſticks 
inſtead of ſpits 3 their bed was a tyger or 
ox-hide ſpread upon the ground, except that 
their Cazique had a net faſten'd at ſome 
diſtance from the ground, on two trees, for 
his bed, the better to ſecure himſelf againſt 
the wild beaſts and ſerpents. There being 
a conſiderable number of us, they began at 
our approach to quake for fear like an aſh- 
leaf; but no ſooner did they ſee us produce 
our needles, fiſh-hooks, and bread, but they 
did run towards us with open arms, and we 
cxchang'd for as much fat cows-fleſh for 
our three hundred Indians, and as much 
veal for our own uſe, as we had occaſion for 
all that time. 

In the mean while having caſt my eye 
upon a little innocent boy that had taken 
hold of me, and conſidering with my ſelf 
what pity *twas that ſo innocent a babe 
ſhould be left among theſe Barbarians, and 
in time become a ſacrifice to the devil, I 
told the father, that if he would conſent to 
the ſale of the child, I would cloath him, 
and take care of him as long as I liv'd. 
He conſented ; ſo my next addreſſes were 
to the mother, whom I tempted with bread, 
needles, and tabacco, to part with the child, 
but ſhe anſwering me, that ſhe had a pecu- 
liar kindneſs for this child, but would con- 
lent to let me have one of the reit, I pitch'd 
upon a girl, which ſhe ſeem'd pretty well 
ſatisfied with; but when ſhe ſaw me pro- 
duce the needles, tabacco, Sc. her heart 
began to fail, and her natural inclination 
overcoming all other conliclerations, ſhe re- 
call*d4 rhe bargain, ſo that I was fain to reſt 
ſatisfied, but, however, made her a ſmall 
preſent of ſome trifles, to engage her againſt 
another occaſion. 

The 23d, after I had faid maſs, father 
Anthony Bebme and I crected a wooden croſs 
upon a hovel near the bank- ide, with this 
inſcription, Germania; to intimate that we 
were not without hopes of ſettling one time 
or other the goſpel here; and tho' ſome of 
our company could not forbear to ſmile at 
It, and ſaid among themſelves, Theſe are 
indeed good ſimple Germans, yet were we not 
alrogether deceiv*d in our hopes, for within 
the year Go D was pleas'd ſo to bleſs the 


canton for the converted Indians, with a 
ſmall chapel dedicated to St. Joachim, as we 
ſhall ſee more at large anon. i 

The 24th of May, the meat which we 
had bought of the Indians being almoſt 
conſumed, we mounted the twenty horſes 
we had purchas'd, and riding for about halt 
an hour into the country, over the moſt fer- 
tile meadows in the world, met with abun- 
dance of fat cattle, whereof we took ſix of 
the fatteſt cows, and four calves, which we 
kill'd upon the ſpot, and having thrown 
away the entrails, head, and feet, cut *em 
into quarters, and fo carried *em to our 
boats. Tis almoſt incredible how nimble 
the Judians are in catching, killing, and 
quartering theſe beaſts, but they are no leſs 
nimble in cating 'em, without ſalt or bread, 
and more than half-raw, a cuſtom not eaſi- 
ly to be aboliſh'd among them, tho? I have 
often attempted it; for I remember that 
ſeveral times I have ſent ſome meat boil'd 
after our way to ſome Indians that were 
ſick, which they receiy'd thankfully, but 
afterwards gave it to the dogs, and return'd 
to their own diet. 

The 25th, we ſaw coming down the ri- 
ver a boat like ours, which afterwards pro- 
ved to belong to father Zoſeph Seravia, a 
miſſionary of the canton of St. Cruce : he 
had twenty muſicians with him, who wel- 
com'd us with their inſtruments in the 
name of all the reſt of the cantons; he al- 
ſo preſented us with ninety white loaves, 
two ſmall barrels of honey, preſerv'd pea- 
ches, lemons, citrons, apples, water-melons, 
and ſuchlike Ameircan fruits, which came in 
very good time, ours being moſt ſpent be- 
fore. This was the firſt miſſionary we met 
with, being an ancient perſon, and very 
venerable for his grey hairs, and the ſervice 
he had done in taking care of eight thou- 
ſand ſouls, without a companion: *twas up- 
on this ſcore that he was raviſh'd, to hear 
that forty-four myſſionaries were lately ar- 
rived from Spain, not queſtioning but that 
he ſhould ſoon have an aſſociate; which 
happen'd accordingly. 

Juſt before night I agreed with the ſaid 
father to ſing our Lady's Lilany among the 
Barbarians, which I did accordingly, and 
could ſcarce refrain from tears when I ſaw 
ſome of the Indian children that came along 
with him to ſing with a great deal of joy 
to the praiſe of the Mother of Go p. W. 
continued to do the ſame every night be- 
fore we went to reſt, and were infinitely 
pleas'd, to ſee even the Barbarians flock to 
us, and to hear us with a great deal of at- 
tention and decency. 

The 26th we came to a certain cataract 
or water-fall in the river Uruguay, where the 
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Sep- water ruſhes with ſuch violence from the 


1691, rocks, that we were forced to take our boats 


s pieces with incredible difficulty, the trees 


which compos'd them being ſixty or ſeven- 
ty foot long, and three in diameter ; not- 
withſtanding which they carried them, and 
all the other materials, over theſe narrow 
rocks in leſs than ſix hours, and ſoon ſet *em 
together again in the ſame manner as we 
have deſcrib'd *em before. 

This cataract, and the ridge of rocks 
over which the water paſles, ſeems by pro- 
vidence to be fix*d here for the ſingular ad- 
vantage of the poor Indians, againſt the 
avarice of the Spaniards, who meet here 


with their ne plus ullra, as not being able 
to go further with their ſhips; which is the 
reaſon that hitherto they have been confined 
to Buenos Ayres, and never been able to ſet- 
tle in theſe cantons, which were otherwiſe - 
ſufficiently inviting to them, by reaſon of 
the vaſt profit they would draw from thence. 
And happy *tis for the poor Indians, who 
being a ſimple nation, would otherwiſe be 
ſoon infected with the vices of the Spariard;, 
who, beſides this, would make them their 
ſlaves, they making not the leaſt account 
whether they are Chriſtians or Pagans, but 
treat *em promiſcuouſly, rather like dogs 
than men. 


CHAP. IV. 


Containing an account of the arrival of father Anthony Sepp, and father 


Anthony Behme, 7» Japegu, the fir/t canton of the Indians; dedicated 
to the three wiſe men from the eaſt: and of the troubles and other di fi- 
culties attending the office of a miſſionary in theſe cantons. 


FT ER we had happily paſs'd the 
before-mention'd cataract, we con- 
tinued our voyage for ſome time ſtill againſt 
the current, till at laſt, the iſt of June (uſt 
a month after we left Buenos Ayres) we be- 
n to come within ſight of Fapegu, the 
Frſt: canton upon this river, dedicated to the 
three wiſe men of the eaſt, at 26 degr. and 
7 from Buenos Ayres. As we were infinite- 
ly rejoic'd at fo 3 a ſight, we ex- 
reſs'd our ſatisfaction by covering our 
. huts with the green branches of trees, 
and adorning the doors with ſuch lemons 
and citrons as we had left. We drew up 
our ſquadron of boats into a half- moon, 
and by the ſound of our drums and haut- 
boys (of which each boat had one) gave 
notice to all the adjacent cantons of the 
converted Indians (the houſes, churches, 
and ſteeples made a moſt glorious ſhew in 
ſo deſolate a country) of our approach be- 


fore they could ſee us. 


We advanced in the ſame order June the 
2d, directly oppoſite to the firſt canton, 
and were no ſooner eſpied by the inhabi- 
tants, but they expreſs'd their joy, by their 
uſual acclamations; Jepuan ] Jepuan ! 
You may gueſs how pleaſing a ſight it was 
to us, to ſee the people in vaſt numbers 
leave their huts, ſome on horſeback, ſome 
on foot, others with their bows and ar- 
rows, others almoſt without their cloths to 
flock to the river ſide, not excepted even 
the boys and girls, and aged perſons, who 
all would partake of theſe demonſtrations 
of joy at our arrival. 

But what not a little ſurprized us, was, 
that among all this croud, we ſaw not as 
much as one Indian woman kind above ſe- 


ven years of age; ſome thought them leſs 
curious, others attributed their abſence up- 
on this ſolemn occaſion, either to fear or 
modeſty 3 but found our ſelves extreamly 
miſtaken in our gueſs, when we were told 
that they were all repaired to church to re- 
turn thanks to Go p for his mercy, in pro- 
tecting the miſſionaries in their voyage hi- 
ther; but we will leave them to their de- 
votion and return to the river, where the 
father Procurator and father Superior ſtrove 
to out- do the Indians in all the demonſtra- 
tions of the moſt ſincere joy and ſatisfacti- 
on that could be imagin' d. They had ſent 
two well equip'd boats like galleys to meet 
us, lined on both ſides with fireloks; theſe 
two made a mock engagement, diſcharg- 
ing their muſkets briſkly at one another, 
under the ſound of drums, trumpets and 
hautboys, whilſt ſome Indians diverted us 
with wreſtling together in the water, till at 
laſt winding about, they gave us a triple 
ſalvo and joyn'd with ours. 

On the river fide we faw the father Pro- 
curator, and father Superior at the head 
of two troops of horſe, and as many com- 
panies of foot, all Indians, but clad after 
the Spamſh faſhion, and arm*d with cyme- 
tars, muſkets, bows, arrows, ſlings, Sc. 
Four enſigns did their utmoſt in ſhewing us 
their ſkill in managing their colours; as 
four trumpets, and ſome hautboys anima- 
ted the people, and ſaluted us at our land- 
ing. We had no ſooner ſet foot a ſhore, 
but embracing one another, we march'd in 
good order through a green triumphal arch 
towards the church, being follow'd by ſome 
thouſands of converted Indians, where be- 
ing welcom'd by the ringing of the 8 

an 
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have not been aſhamed to appear before SePP. 


and entring the church with a ſingular gra- 
vity and devotion, we found the Indian 
women ſtill at their prayers, and that with 
ſo much fervency, that not one among em 
ſtirꝰd as much as her head, or caſt her eyes 
at us as we came into the church. 

We began the Laudate Dominum omnes 
gentes, which being done the Corrigedor or 
chief of the Indians receiv'd us in the name 
of the whole nation with a ſhort but very 
good ſpeech, the like did one of the In- 
dian women; and that very elegantly, if 
we may credit what the father Syperiour 
(who 1s well verſed in the Paraquarian lan- 
guage ) aſſured us. 

Thus we ſpent that day and the next fol- 
lowing in mirth and Jollity. In the even- 
ing we were invited to fee four different 
dances. The firſt was performed by eight 
boys, managing their pikes or lances with 
great dexterity whilſt they danced. The 
ſecond was by two fencing-maſters. The 
third by fix ſeamen. And the fourth by 
ſix boys on horſeback. All theſe were In- 
dians, but clad after the Spaniſh mode, and 
that with ſo much curioſity, that they might 


perſons of the firſt rank in Europe. They 
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afterwards gave us the diverſion of a kind \gfWw 


of a turnament on horſeback ; it being 
then night, they had illuminated the place 
with ox horns filPd with ſuet, they having 
neither oy] nor wax here. 

The zd of June being N bit-Sunday, all 
the miſſionaries ſaid the firſt maſs in the In- 
dian church here; returning their moſt hum- 
ble thanks to Go p Almighty, for having 
made them his inſtruments in the converſi- 
on and inſtruction of theſe poor Indians, 
and imploring his mercy to enable them to 
80 through with ſo great a work, eſpecial- 
y in the attaining of the language of the 
natives; among which that of the Para- 
quarians is the chiefeſt, having for the reſt 
not the leaſt reſemblance to the Spaniſh, 
German or Latin; being a peculiar lan- 
guage, as may be ſeen by the encloſed table, 
containing the Pater Neoſter and Ave Mary 
in the Latin, Spaniſh and Paraquarian lan- 
guages, with ſome few rules for the reading 
of it, as it was copied by an Indian. 


Pater-Noſter & Ave Maria, 
In Lingua 


Paraquarienſi, Hiſpanica & Latina. 


Anta Cruz Or la ſenal PE Signum 
Ra angaba rehe Dela ſanta Cruz Sanctæ Crucis 

Or amora rey mba- De nueſtros enemi- De inimicis noſtris 

ragui. gos 
Orepi ciro epe Libra nos Senor Libera nos 
Tupa Oreyara, Dios nueſtro Deus noſter, 
Tuba, hac Taira En el nombre del In nomine 

hae, Padre Patris 
Eſpiritu ſanto rera 1 del Hijo Et Filii, 

pipe Y del Eſpiritu ſanto Et Spiritus Sancti, 
Amen, Jeſus. Amen, Jeſus. Amen. 

Ore ruba. Padre nueſtro. Pater- noſter. 

Ore ruba Padre nueſtro Pater- noſter 
Ibape ereibae Que eſtas en los Cie los Qui es in Celis, 
Imboyero bia ripiramo Santificado Sanctificetur 
Ndereta maranga tu toy- Sea og How Nom- Nomen tuum. 

CO re 
Tou ndereco maranga tu-| Venga a nos el tu Adveniat regnum 

orebe Reyno tuum. | 
Tiyaye nderimimbotara, | Hagaſe tu voluntad Fiat voluntas tua, 
Quie ibipe. Aſſi en la tierra Sicut in Ccelo, 
Ibayeyyaie nabe. Como en el cielo Et in terra, 
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I Emee curi orebe 


guar a 


Ndeny ro 

Oreynangai pabae upe. 
Orere recumengu ahara up 
Oreny ro nunga 

Hae eipotareme 
Angaipape orea 

Orepiciro epecant 


Mbae pochia gui 


El pan nueſtro 

D cadu dia 

Da nos lo oy 

Y perdona nos 
Nueſtras deudas 
Aſſi como nos otros 
Perdonamos 


A nueſtros deudores 
no nos dexes caer 


En la tentacion 
Mas libra nos de mal 


1 


Panem noſtrum 
quotidianum 

da nobis hodie. 
Et dimitte nobis 
debita noſtra, 
ſicut & nos 
dimittimus 
debitoribus noſtris. 


Et ne nos inducas 


in tentationem, 
Sed hbera nos a malo, 
Amen. 


Amen, Jeſus 


Amen, Jeſus 
Dios te ſalve Maria 


Tupa randera aro Maria 


Ndere ni he Tupa graciar-| Plena de gra- Ave MARIA, 
che tia gratia plena, 
Tupa nandeyara El Senor Dominus 
Ndeirunamo oyeo Es contigo Tecum : 
Ymombeu catupiramo Bentida tu Benedicta tu 
ereico eres in mulieribus: 
Cuna pabeagni Eetres todas las mugeres | Et benedictus fru- 
Ymombeu catupiramo | Y bendito es el fru- ctus 


ventris tui Jeſus. 
Sancta Maria, 


ro. 


abe oyco 
De tu vientre Jeſus 


Ndemembira Jeſus. 


Santa Maria. Santa Maria Mater Dei, 

Tupaci maranymbae Madre de Dios Ora pro nobis 

Fnemboe ndemembiraupe | Ruega per nos otros | Peccatoribus, 

Ore ynangaipa bae rehe Pecadores nunc & in hora 

Ang, hae oremano mota- | Apra, y en la ora de nueſtra | mortis noſtræ, 
ramo abe. muerte Amen. 


| Amen, Jelus. - Amen, Jeſus, | 
Hæc Lingua componitur ex meris particulis. Literas F. L. duplex R R. non habet. 
Loco Futitur P. hinc Muſici non dicunt: Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, ſed Pa. Ut, Re, 
Mi, Pa, Sol, La. Loco L. utitur R. ſimplici. Pronuntiationes habet tres non 
ita ficiles, his Signis notatas. Primum eſt gutturale, & ſemper ponitur ſupra i, 
pronuntiaturque intra os retrahendo linguam, & quaſi acrem attrahendo, ut ibi 
terra, y aqua; ibæ, cœlum. Secundum ſignum ponitur ſupra vocales, a, e, i, 
o, u, non tamen ſemper, & pronuntiatur totum in naribus, ut Tupa, Deus, quaſi 
| intra u & p eſſet m Tupa. Tertium eſt difficillimum formari, namque debet 
in gutture A & naribus, ut: amoiro, incito; alterum ad iram: aroyro, con- 
temno. Hocque ſignum ſæpiſſime integrum ſenſum mutat: Sic Tupa cum pileo- 
lo gemino ſignificat Deus: Tupa fine pileolo ſignificat Lectum, in quo Indi dor- 
miunt, quod eſt rete ex duabus arboribus ſuſpenſum. Lineola ſupra n pronuncia- 
tur in naribus ſicut Italicum gna, ut: cuna, mulier, qua ſi cugna. Ya, ye, yi, yo, 
yu: Velut Cha, che, chi, cho, chu, lene, ut yara, Dominus: nan de yara, no- 
ſter Dominus, yu acus. Præterea notandum, quod vocabula debeant pronuntiari 
| cum accentu in ultima, nec non cum aliqua aſperitate guturali Helvetica: quam 
me Lucerna olim apprehendiſſe plurimum modo juvat. 


Declinatio Nominis. 


Nominativus. Abare, Hic Sacerdos. Gen. Abarembae, Res Sacerdotis. Dat. Abare 
upe, Sacerdoti. Accuſ. Abare, Sacerdotem. Voc. Abare, o Sacerdos. Abl. 
Abaregui, vel, agui, de Sacerdote. Abare pipe, cum Sacerdote. Abarepe, in 
Sacerdote. Abare rehe, pro Sacerdote. 


Jorge Chapare gibuta heyta, Muſicus, 1692. 


Jo peyare Funii. 


many, and the city of Cologne. Father An- 
thony Bebme was ſent to S. Michael, a hun- 
dred leagues from hence. The two Bohe- 
nian miffionaries one to St. Anne, and the 
other to Ad reduftionem Corporis Chriſti, one 

hundred 


| The ſame day the father Superiour did 
allot to each of the new miſſionaries his 
place. My Tot was to ſtay in the firſt can- 
ton, calPd Fapeya, dedicated to the Three 
Hije Men of the Eaſt, the patrons of Ger- 
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hundred and twenty-one leagues from hence, 
the reſt to other places, but all uſing the 
ſame language. And upon this occaſion I 
cannot but give ſome account of the preſent 
condition of our cantons (call'd by us re- 
duftions, becauſe they were reduced to the 
catholick faith by the miſſionaries) or diſ- 
tricts or towns, which you pleaſe. 

Of theſe there are in all rwenty-ſix, each 
of which 1s provided with two miſſionaries 
if poſſible, though of late years by reaſon 
of the ſlow ſupplies of miſſionaries from 
Spain, they have been ſaid to be contented 
often with one; ſometimes they have alſo 
a brother for an aſſiſtant. Each of theſe 
cantons contains generally three thouſand, 
four thouſand, five thouſand, fix thouſand, 
and ſometimes a greater number of ſouls. 
All ſuch as are capable of receiving the 
communion, come to confeſſion at leaſt four 
times a year; beſides which the miſſionary 
mult baprize the children, give the extream 
unction to dying perſons, pray with them, 
and laſt of all bury them: his buſineſs is 
alſo to marry ſuch as intend to enter into 
the matrimonial ſtate, after they have been 
three times proclaimed in the church; to 
catechiſe the children; to ſay the Ave 
Mary and Litany daily before the old 
ones, who are ſo ſimple and forgetful, that 
if you ſhould neglect them but one day, 
the 
fn of the croſs. Every Sunday and Fri- 
day the miſſionary 1s oblig*d to preach and 
ſay high Maſs ; during Lent he muſt give 
them a kind of ſermon three times a week, 
and take care of the proceſſions. All 
this would be paſſable enough were it not 
that at the ſame time they mult act the 
part of a clerk, they muſt take care of the 
church ornaments and plate, and keep it 
clean, unleſs they will have it brought to 
the altar naſty and dirty; theſe poor wretch- 
es being not capable of managing theſe 
things. 

Every miſſionary beſides his eccleſiaſti- 
cal function, is lſo under an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity here of acting the part of a Steward, 
not only for himſelf, but likewiſe for all 
the Indians under his juriſdiction. To be 
ſhort, he muſt be cook, nurſe, doctor, 
architect, gardener, weaver, ſmith, pain- 
ter, baker, potter, tile- maker, and every 
thing, that may be, or 1s neceſſary in any 
common-wealth: This may ſeem incredi- 
ble to ſome people, but 1s nevertheleſs the 
naked truth, the Indians being naturally fo 
ſtupid, that unleſs, as for inſtance, I don't 
my ſelf bring what Honey of ſalt I think 
fit into the kitchen, and plainly ſhew my 
Indian cook, how much of it he muſt put 
into ſuch a pot, and how much into ano- 
ther, he would certainly pur it all (though 
never ſo much) in one, and leave the reſt 


would not know how to make the 
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unſeaſoned ; and all the remedy you have, SE y. 
is, that if you cannot cat it, he will, and 1691. 
tell you afterwards, he could find no fault 


in it; nay, what is more, if I expect to 
have my victuals dreſs'd any ways dee K 
I muſt take care to have the veſſels brought 
every day into my chamber, and look in- 
to them my ſelf before they are uſed, with- 
out which you would certainly be poiſoned 
with naſtineſs. 

Next to my apartment I have a garden 
divided into ſeveral partitions, one where- 
of 1s my flower-garden, another my phy- 
ſick-garden (for they know not what a 
phyſician or apothecary is) another my 


kitchen- garden, beſide an orchard and vine- 


yard. In the kitchen-garden grow all the 
year round, divers ſorts of falet herbs, en- 
dive, curl'd and not curd, cichory-roots, 
parſnips, turnips, ſpinage, radiſhes, cab- 
bages, carriots, beet-roots, parſly, aniſe-ſeed, 
fennel- ſeed, coriander-ſced, melons, cucum- 
bers, and divers forts of Indian roots; in 
my-phylick garden I have mint, rue, roſe- 
mary, pimpinel, ſweet-marjoram, &c. my 
flower- garden produces white lillies, Indian 
lilhes, e and blew viols, poppies, and 
many ſorts of Indian flowers. 

In my orchard I have apple and pear 
trees, and haſel-nuttrees, but theſe two laſt 
will bear no fruit here, tho* they grow ve- 
ry lofty ; peaches, pomegranates, ſweet 
and ſour lemons, ſweet and ſour citrons, 
vaninceys, and divers other Indian fruits. 

My vineyard has ſo many vines, that 
ſometimes it may produce five hundred 
large caſks of wine in one year, but this 
year I have ſcarce had grapes enough for 
my table; the reaſon is, the vaſt multitude 
of piſmires, waſps, wild pigeons, and o- 
ther birds, which have devoured all, tho? 
I have conſtantly kept eight Indian boys 
on purpoſe to cleanſe them of the piſmires ; 
add to this the north wind, which has blown 
continually all this year; a ſlender recom- 


pence for the pains I have taken, in prun- 


ing, ſhaving, and attending the vines; but 
patience. 

However thele frequent miſcarriages in 
the vines, make the vine here a dear com- 
modity, a caſk being fold ſometimes for 
twenty or thirty crowns, a great price for 
ſuch an unwholſome wine as this, which 1s 
not to be preſerved without a great deal of 
lime, without which it would turn to vine- 
gar in a little time; this makes us uſe the 
wine very ſparingly, and ſometimes not a 
drop in fix months, it being ſometimes ſo 
ſcarce that we ſhall not have enough for the 
communion table. 

The miſſionary is alſo obliged to be both 
phyſician and apothecary, and both order 
and adminiſter vomits, purges, veniſecti- 
ons, or what elſe ſcems to be requiſite = 

the 


* 
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Sep. the recovery of the patient; nay, what is 
1691. worſe, he muſt be head nurſe, for tho? 
I they have four appointed on purpoſe in each 
canton, yet are they fo void of ſenſe and 
judgment, that without conſtant overlook- 
ing they ſoon would ſend the patient to the 

other world. 

The beſt of all is, that theſe Indians are 
not ſubject to many diſtempers; the worms 
are their chiefeſt plague, occaſioned by the 
vaſt quantity of half raw meat, they eat 
daily, which being ill digeſted corrupts in 
the bowels, and generates worms, and theſe 
the Bloody Flux, which puts an end to their 
lives, eſpecially if it happen to be cold 
weather, of which theſe Indians are extreme- 
ly ſenſible z tho? their coldeſt ſeaſon, even 
in June is ſcarce ſo cold as with us in April. 
To remedy this evil, nothing 1s more pro- 
per, than to give a vomit made of tabac- 
co leaves, all bitter things being at mortal 
enmity with the worms; after the vomit 
we take ſome cows milk, into this we ſqueeze 
the juice of a ſour lemon, put ſome rue and 
mint into it, after all is well mix'd, ſqueeze 
and ſtrain the liquor from it, and fo give it 
the patient. 

Scarce any other diſtemper is known here, 
except that now and then the ſpotted fever 
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reigns among them, which about four years 
ago carried off above two thouſand perſons 
only in our canton; providence, as it ſeems, 
having thought fit not to affſict with many 
diſtempers a wretched nation that is deſtitute 
of all ſorts of remedies. For cinnamon, 
nutmegs, mace, ſaffron, ginger, cloves, rice, 
antimony, theriaca and mithridate, as well 
as other medicinal herbs and compoſitions, 
are not as much as known here ; nay, even 
ſalt is a very ſcarce commodity with us, eſ- 
pectally if our uſual ſupplies from Spain hap- 
pen to fail: Hence it 1s that the Indians 
uſe no ſalt with their meat or in their bread, 
tho* they elle are very eager after it, and 
will have it if they can come at it. For 
my part, I find that cuſtom may bring a 
man to any thing, for I begin to love their 
bread tolerably well, and find no great dif- 
ference betwixt that and ours, viz. Hunger 
in their niceſt cook. Moſt of their cantons are 
ſeatedupon an aſcent, for the conveniency of 
carrying off the rains and other waters into 
the river in which they lie ; which is much 
of the ſame bigneſs with the Danube, and 
the water thereof ſo wholſome, that you 
may drink of it as much as you pleaſe, 
even after melons, peaches, figs, Ec. with- 
out. receiving the leaſt harm. 


CHAP. V. 


0 Heſe cantons, as we told you juſt now, 
| are generally ſeated upon an aſcent 
ncar the rivers Uruguay and Paraka, ſome 

of which contain 700 or 800, others 1000 

families and above ſo that comprehend- 

ing father and mother with all their chil- 

dren (which are very numerous) you may 

ſafely reckon 6000, 7000 or 8000 ſouls to 

a canton. Near the church of each canton 
i is a ſquare market-place four hundred foot 
i long, and as many broad, the reſt being di- 
vided into ſtreets like our cowns in Europe; 
| but the houſes are very different, being no 
more than huts erected upon the bare ground, 

the ſides whereof are only of clay, and the 

roofs covered with ſtraw, except ſome few that 

of late years have been covered with tiles : 

windows and chimneys are not in uſe a- 

mong them; hence they are conſtantly ſo 

full of ſmoak, that I have been in danger 

| of loſing my eyes by it, when I have been 
N frequently viſiting the ſick. Theſe huts are 
| not divided into chambers, kitchens, or o- 
| | ther apartments, all theſe being compre- 
| hended in one room, their cellar being a 
hollow pumpion in which they keep their 
water for drinking : Thoſe that value them- 
ſelves above the reſt, make uſe of a net 
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faſtened to two trees inſtead of a bed ; bur 
the poorer ſort are contented with a tyger's 
ſkin or ox-hide ſpread upon the ground, 
without pillars or bolſters, inſtead of which 
they make uſe of a ſtone or piece of wood. 
Their kitchen furniture conſiſts of two or 
three pots or pans ; the hand ſerves inſtead 
of a ſpoon, the teeth in lieu of knives, the 
five fingers for forks; their drinking veſſel 


is a ſilver pumpion, 7 fire-hearth is 


under the bed, there the faſten the net at 
night, then make a ſpit of the next ſtick they 
meet with; and whilſt their meat is a roaſt- 
ing they eat it off continually in ſlices ; tho? 
ſome only hold it a little over the flame, and 
ſo eat 1t without farther ceremony. 

The door of theſe huts is of an ox-hide, 
about ſix ſpans high and three broad ; this 
brings you into the place where father, mo- 
ther, ſiſters and brothers, children and 
grand-children pig all together in one room; 
beſides, three or four dogs, and as many 
cats; whence you may gueſs what a ſcent 
there muſt ariſe from ſuch a mixture in ſo 
narrow a compaſs, which ſtrikes the noſ- 
trils of the poor miſſionaries, when they 
come to do their duty among them, beyond 
what can be imagined or expreſſed, for all 

which 
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which they have no other comfort than to 
ſee theſe poor innocent wretches expire, with 
all the ſigns of an entire reſignation that can 
be imagin'd : It is rarely to be ſeen, that 
during their diſtempers, they diſcover the 
leaſt ſymptoms of impatience, no ſighs af- 
ter their wives and children, no defires af- 
ter treaſures, nor troubles how to pay their 
debts, no regret of leaving their friends ; 
for as they ſcarce ever take care of theſe 
things in their life-time, ſo they ſeldom 
diſturb their reſt when they are to leave this 
world. 

When a virgin has attained the fourteenth 
year of age, and a boy ſixteen, they are 
marriageable, and we ſeldom ftay long- 
er, for fear of worſe conſequences ; it hav- 
ing been found by experience, that when 
the maidens and young men continue in a 
ſingle ſtate for any conſiderable time, they 
have found means to pair themſelves. The 
objection, which in other places is made a- 
gainſt ſuch young marriages, takes no place 
here, where there 1s no diſpute about dowry 
or ſettlements, or which way they will 
maintain themſelves ; all this they leave to 
God Almighty, and our care, they never 
applying themſelves to any trade or pro- 
feſſion. So that upon marriage it is the 
miſſionary who provides the hut, it is he 
who provides the wedding cloaths, viz. 
five yards of coarſe woollen ſtuff for each ; 
a bed they never want, ox's hides being 
cheap enough ; and the wedding dinner 1s 
made with a fat cow, which is likewiſe pre- 
ſented by the miſſionary. 

Their marriage agreement conſiſts only 
in two articles, viz. The woman promiſes 
to fetch what water the huſband wants from 
the river, in lieu of which he engages to 
furniſh the kitchen with fuel. We allow 
them no muſick nor dancing at their wed- 
dings, but ſo ſoon as they are married, and 
have heard maſs, the bridegroom goes his 
way, and the bride hers ; and if the miſ- 
ſionary has preſented them with a fat cow, 
a little ſalt, and a few loaves, they invite 
the parents to dinner, and ſo make the beſt 
chear they can. There is one thing peculi- 
ar in their marriages, viz. that here the 
man does not woo the the woman, bur on 
the contrary the woman the man; in this 
caſe the maid comes to the miſſionary, and 
ſays, Pay, i. e. father (for ſo they call us) 
I have an inclination to marry ſuch or ſuch 
a one, if you will be pleaſed to give your 
conſent ; whereupon the miſſionary ſending 
for the perſon, ſays, my ſon (for ſo we call 
them) ſuch or ſuch a one is deſirous to be 
marry'd to you, are = contented ſhe 
ſhould ? Unto which if he replies yes (as 
they ſeldom do otherwiſe) then the match 
is made, and wants nothing but the prieſt's 
bleſſing. 
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Let us now take a view of the churches. SEP p. 
Each canton has a very handſom lofty built 1691. 
church and ſteeple, with four or five bells; WW 


one, and ſometimes two organs, a high al- 
tar richly gilt, beſides two or four ſide al- 
tars; a richly gilt pulpit, divers painted 
images, done by the Indians, and that to- 
lcrably well; eight, ten, and ſometimes 
more filver candleſticks; three, four or 
five ſilver chalices ; three or four pair of 
ſilver offering-veſſels ; three ſilver croſſes, 
and a large filver Ciborium. The chalices 
are not gilt here, but of the natural colour 
of ſilver. as they uſe them in Spain; all the 
Antipendia, and other ornaments belonging 
both to the altar and the prieſt's veſtments, 
are as rich and neatly kept as in Europe. 

Every Saturday we ſing the litany of our 
lady, and every Sunday a ſermon, and high 
maſs, when our muſicians entertain the con- 
gregation with their muſick, which they 
begin to perform tolerably well. 

I don't queſtion but that ſeveral of our 
friends, ſuch as father Glette, and my two 
brothers Paul and Gabriel Sepp, when they 
hear you read this paſſage will be apt to aſk 
you, who is it that compoſes theſe pſalms, 
litanies, hymns and maſſes; who is it that 
has taught the Indians to ſing, who to play 
on the organs, and to found the trumpets 
and hautboys ? Unto which I anſwer, that 
the ſame miſſionaries, who taught theſe poor 
wretches the rudiments of the chriſtian re- 
ligion, to ſay Our Father, to bake bread, 
to paint, caſt bells, organs and trumpets, 
and to make clock-works ; the ſame, I ſay, 
have inſtructed them in muſick ; which was 
firſt introduced here by ſome Netherlund fa- 
thers, who with incredible labour taught 
theſe indocible people to ſing, and compo- 
ſed certain pieces, not according to art, but 
ſuch as their natural inclination led them to: 
The ſame was improved afterwards, by a 
certain Spaniſh miſſionary, but after the old 
way, without a baſe, without meaſure 3 
of double or triple notes, they know not 
the leaſt ; nay even not the Spaniards them- 
ſelves to this day, as I obſerved whilſt I 
was at Cadiz and Seville. Thus I ſaw m 
ſelf obliged to begin with them, quite af- 
ter another and new method, and to teach 
old grey-hair'd fellows, the Ut, Re, Mi, 
Sol, La again. By which means I have 
(tho? with incredible labour) inſtructed fix 
trumpets (of whom each canton has four ) 
four organiſts, three theorbiſts, thirty haut- 
boys, and fifty voices (beſides other inſtru- 
ments) to play and ſing moſt of my com- 
poſitions 3 which has got me ſuch a reputa- 
tion with the other miſſionaries, that they 
ſend continually to me ſome of their flocks, 
with preſents of honey, preſerves, and fruit, 
to court my friendſhip, and to have them 
inſtructed in muſick; and, to ſpeak with- 
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SePP. out vanity, has purchaſed me the ſingular 


eſteem of the Indians. 


VOD pon this occaſion I can't but intreat 


you, dear fathers Ignatius and Paul, and o- 
ther friends who have been formerly my 
ſchool-fellows, to have pity of a poor miſ- 
ſionary at ſo vaſt a diſtance, and of ſo ma- 
ny muſicians under my care; to fend me o- 
ver ſome miſſion pieces, which I deſire ſhould 
be no other than Veſperæ, Miſſe, Breves, 
Breviores, Breviſſime, as alſo the Litany of 
the compoſition of Mr. Melchior Glettle, 
director of the miſſion in the cathedral of 
Augsburg; and theſe I don't deſire to be 
new ones, but others, tho? halt torn, will 
ſerve my purpoſe as well; for I intend to 
have them copy'd by the Indians, which 
they do very well, and with great exact- 
neſs, all the books we ſend to the other 
cantons being tranſcrib'd by them. 

In requital of this kindneſs, I will oblige 
my ſelf and ſixty miſſionaries beſides, that 
we will fay ſixty maſſes for him, who will 
be at the charge of buying them, and 
twenty more for him who will take the 
trouble to ſend them; tho? as to the retund- 
ing of the money there is no great difficul- 
ty; for whatever is laid out upon this ac- 
count is therein fully repaid by our father 
Procurator here to the father Procurator at 
Munichen; which had I known it before I left 
Germany, Iwould have provided my ſelf with 
ſeveral things in Germany for my and the o- 
ther miſſionaries uſe, which will ſtand us in 
great ſtead now in Paraquaria, and would 
not have amounted to above ten or fifteen 
crowns there; a ſlender addition to the ſum 
of eighty thouſandcrowns beſtowedupon that 
miſſion, whereof I was an unworthy mem- 
ber. I muſt confeſs that my father Procu- 
rator here, has given me ſeveral reprimands 
upon this account, which however 1s not 
ſo much to be imputed to my neglect, as 
want of knowledge in the ſtate of affairs 
here. As for the direction, you need ſend 
them only to Genoa or Rome, but beſt of 
all to the father Procurator in Rome, who 
will take care to ſend it to the Procurator 
of Paraquaria, or the father Procurator of 
the Indies; but if any of our ſociety in 


Germany ſhould come this way as miſſio- 


naries, it were ſo much the better, and the 
might bring divers other uſeſul things along 
with them. 

But I have dwelt too long among the 


muſicians, it is time to return to the deſcrip- 


tion of our Canton. 

The 2d of June 1691, as I told you, 
I arrived at Fapegu, after a voyage of a 
month from Buenos Ayres, upon the river 
Uruguay, being no leſs than two hundred 


* leagues. Japegu is the firſt of the twenty 


fix converted Cantons, ſeated at 29 degrees 


pon an aſcent of a hill near the river u- 


guay; a place which ſeems by nature cho- 
ſen, for its ſituation, for the delight of the 
inhabirants : To the eaſt it has the before- 
mention'd pleaſant Uruguay, the waters 
whereof excel for clearneſs and wholſomneſs 
all the rivers of Europe ; being cleanſed and 
purified by the roots of an incredible num- 
ber of trees, which for four hundred leagues 
together ſtand on both ſides, upon the very 
brink of its banks ; as likewiſe by the vaſt 
quantity of gravel and pebble ſtones, over 
which it carries its ſilver ſtream ; for which 
reaſon it is our conſtant table drink, and 
we uſe it in great quantity, even after the 
eating of melons, cucumbers, figs, peach- 
es, and ſuch like fruits, without any harm. 

This river produces a vaſt ſtore of fiſh, 
which the Indians catch ſometimes with their 
hands only; and for want of fiſh-hooks 
(which are very dear here) they catch them 
with a large nail bent at the end. Among 
all the fiſh I ever ſaw here, I met but with 
one European kind calPd Bocado by the Spa- 
niards, but they are larger here, 2 yel- 
low and well taſted: As for Carps, Pikes, 
Eels,Gudgeons, Flounders, and ſuch like Euro- 
bean fiſhes, they are not to be ſeen in this ri- 
ver; but many very delicious fiſh of the 
Indian kind, among which the King*s Fiſh 
is one of the choiceſt, tho* but ſmall, and 
taken only in winter; it has no bones. 

Abundance of moſt delightful iflands are 
to be ſeen in this river; there lies one di- 
rectly oppoſite to our Canton, infinitely plea- 
fant for its woods and trees, which afford a 
moſt agreeable ſhade, and the ground pro- 
duces the belt kind of melons, 1t being not 
above a ſtone's caſt from the ſhore ; I often 
divert my ſelf here with my diſciples; to 
take the cool air, and with a ſet of muſici- 
ans. The ſituation of this little iſle is fo 
extroardinary pleaſant, that the beſt painter 
in Europe would have work enough to make 
an exact draught thereof. 

On the other three ſides, viz. to the 
ſouth-weſt and north, this Canton is ſur- 
rounded with the moſt fruitful paſture fields 
in the world, of a vaſt extent, and ſtor'd 
with an incredible number of cattle. Sta- 
bles are things unknown here, as much as 
the mowing of graſs, or making hay, be- 
cauſe the cattle feed all the year round up 
to the knees in graſs, without being watch- 
ed; theft being either not underſtood, or 
at leaſt not practis'd among theſe Indians. 
So that if I have occaſion for milk, I have 
no more to do than to ſend my boy into 
the fields, who milks one of the cows, and 
brings me as much milk as I defire in a 
hollow'd pompion ; as the cooks in the 
kitchen uſe ſcollop ſhells inſtead of ladles. 

The worlt is, that theſe fields are in- 
feſted with vaſt numbers of Tygers , 
which come ſometimes in whole- 5 

an 
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well with his ſtick, that the Tyger, begin- Sry p. 
ning to deſpair of the victory, thought fit 1691. 


and devour the calves, but ſeldom the ox- 
en and cows, becauſe they will often make 
their party good with them, and their fleſh 
is not ſo tender; but if the Ye happen 
to catch an ox alone, he leaps upon his 
back, and points him in the firſt joint of 
the neck, and afterwards tears it open with 
his claws ; when he has a mind to a calf, 
he watches it, as it lies upon the ground, 
and advancing ſoftly, bites off the head at 
once, and fucks out the blood through the 
neck. 

The Tygers are not only very hurtful to 
the cattle, but alſo very dreadful to the in- 
habitant, who know of no other enemy 
but this; they ſeldom are far from their 
own Canton, except when they travel with 
the miſſionaries 3 upon which occaſion they 
defend themſelves againſt the fury of the 
Heer, by making a wood fire all round the 
place where they reſt either by day or 
night, by which means they keep off the 
Tyger, who dreads nothing more than fire. 
Bur if they happen to fall aſleep, and the 
fire goes out, the Tyger will be ſure to 
watch his opportunity, and lay hold of him 


that comes next to him, as it happen'd to 


a poor Indian, who among the reſt conduct- 
ed me hither from Buenos Ayres; and a 
boy belonging to father Anthony Bebsie had 
hkewiſe not long ago the misfortune to be 
ſeiz d upon by a Tyger (though not many 
paces from his hut) who tore his fleſh to 
that degree, that his life was deſpair'd of, 
but by the ſingular care of father Behme, 
he eſcap'd with life. 

The Tygers will ſometimes come over 
the very fences of the gardens, and thence 
into the houſes ; I remember that one time 
a Tyger got into one of the Indian huts, 
where there were only ſome very young 
children playing together, the father and 
mother being abroad in the field; the in- 
nocent babes taking it for a great dog, 
laid their hands upon the Typer's head, and 
courted him as they would have done a 
dog, at which the Tyger, wagging his tail, 
went away without doing the leaſt harm to 
the children, making the beſt of his way 
over the ferice, and croſſing the field, for fear 
of meeting with ſome of the old Indians, 
who are dexterous, beyond what can be 1- 
magined, in killing even the fierceſt Tygers, 
which'theſe creatures being ſenſible of, ſel- 
dom attack any of them, unleſs it be by 
lurprize, ard from behind. 

A brother of our ſociety walking one 
day in my garden with nothing but a ſtick 
in his hand, a Tyger, which got near the 
fence, attackꝰd him, and as theſe creatures 
are very nimble, leap'd ſornetimes behind, 
endeavouring to lay hold of him with his 
paws, but the” brother defended himfelf fo 


to make off again over the fence. 
like accidents are frequent here, and it is 
very remarkable, that it was never known 
that either a father miſſionary, or a bro- 
ther, was hurt here either by a Tyger, or a- 
ny kind of ſerpents, of which there are 
many here. 

Veniſon we have alſo in great plenty, 
ſuch as deer, harts, wild boars, goats and 
gembs; but the Indians ſeldom cat the 
fleſh, and catch them only for their ſkins 
ſake. Among the wild fowl we abound 
eſpecially in partridges and wild pigeons 3 
the firſt are ſo numerous and tame that you 
may knock them down with a ſtick, fo 
that my boys bring them home ſometimes 
by dozens: and the pigeons are caſil 
catch'd by ſnares, which I have ſhewn the 
[ndians how to lay, they being naturally 
too ſimple to think upon any thing of that 
nature, but uſed to be contented to ſhoot 
at them with their arrows : thele they catch 
as often as they pleaſe ; fo that if another 
miſſionary comes this way, I can ſoon ac- 
commodate him with a pigeon roaſted or 
boiled, with a ſalet dreſs'd with honey in- 
ſtead of oil and vinegar (both which we 
want here) and a bottle of our moſt deli- 
cious river water; this was the entertain- 
ment I gave lately to our friend father An- 
thony Bebme, as he paſs'd this way in his 
Journey to his miſſion. 

Oxen, cows, calves and horſes are here 
in ſuch prodigious quantities, that in ſome 
places the fields are covered with them, as 
far as your eye-{ight will reach; and that 
of the beſt kind, which having no proprie- 
tor, are dog-cheap here, as wanting only to 
be fetch'd, in which the Indians are very 
expert; and when they have brought a 
cow to the miſſionary ready kilPd, he 
gives each his ſhare twice a day: For a 
little inconſiderable knife you may buy or 
exchange a very good horſe, a bridle (if 
the bit be of iron) being valu'd here be- 
yond three horſes, they don't ſhoo their 
horſes here, partly by reaſon of the ſoftneſs 
of the ground without gravel, being all o- 
ver covered with graſs, partly by reaſon of 
the ſcarcity of Iron, a good European 
horſe-ſhoo being worth ſix horſes here. 

Some of our Canton did not long ago tra- 
vel two days journey deep into the country, 
to fetch proviſions for the uſe of our Can- 
ton for this year; within leſs than two 
months they brought together fifty thou- 
ſand cows, and might have brought one 
hundred thouſand, if we had wanted fo 
many; what I have ſaid of this Canton is 
to be underſtood of all the reſt, being twen- 
ty ſix in all; all the trouble is in — 
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SE p. fo vaſt a number of cattle together, whilſt 
1691. they are bringing of them hither, in which 
A theſe Indians are alſo very well verſed. 


Hence the reader may judge of the im- 
menſe quantities of cattle in the fields of 
Paraquaria: the three ſhips, wherewith we 
came from Spain, carried back, at their re- 
turn, no leis than thirty thouſand ox-hides, 
which ſtood them in no more than the 
charge of killing, cach piece of which they 
ſell again in Spain for ſix crowns ; and a- 
mong all theſe there was not one cow's ſkin. 
Thus the Spaniards have allo their gold 
mines in theſe parts, though gold and ſilver 
is a thing unknown here, all their dealing 
being by way of exchange, and the bargain 
ſoon made; for our Indian will tell your 
merchants, for ſo many yards of linen 
cloth I will procure you ſo many oxen 
and cows ; for your knife you ſhall have 
my horſe. 

Theſe parts of the Indies are not deſti- 
tute of ſilver mines, viz. in the mountains 
of Potoſi, but they are 600 leagues deeper 
into the country; notwithſtanding which, 
what iilver is brought from thence, is va- 
lued below the rate of iron, woollen and 
linen cloth, hats, ſtockings, needles, knives, 
fiſh-kooks, braſs and tin veſſels, Sc. all 
which are brought to Buenos Ayres from 
Spain, but ſometimes not above once in 
eight years. Formerly they uſed alſo to 
bring tiles; but ſince we have begun to 
make ſome of our own, I have no leſs than 
ſix long ſtreets in my Canton, the huts 
whereof are covered with tiles. 

A miſſionary in theſe parts muſt ſubmit 
to all functions, the Indians being ſo ſtupid, 
that they are not capable of undertaking 
the moſt frivolous thing, without a plain 
direction. Whence it came, that it was a 
queition among the firſt miſſionaries ſent 
hichcr, whether theſe people were capable 
of receiving the ſacrament or not. 

But as ſtupid as they are at inventing, 
ſo happy they are in imitating, provided 
you give them a model; thus if you ſhew 
one of the Indian women a piece of bone- 
lace, ſhe will unrip ſome part of it with a 
needle, and will make another after it, 
with ſo much exaCtneſs, that you ſhall not 
know one from the other. We have two 
organs, one brought from Europe, the o- 
ther made here ſo exactly after the firſt, 
that I my ſelſ could ſcarce diſcern the dif- 
ference, I have a Miſſal printed at Au- 
tort, woich is imitated in writing by an 
Indiun, with that nicety, that they are 
ſcarce diſtinguiſhable. We have trumpets 
and watches made here, not inferiour to 
tnoſ of Nurenburgh and Augsburgh, and 
lome pictures, excellently well copy*d. In 
{hort, they will imitate any thing very nice- 
ly, provided they have the model conſtant- 


ly before their eyes, without which they 
cannot advance one ſtep, their intellects 
being ſo ſtupid, that they can't form to 
themſelves in the leaſt any idea of a thing, 
unleſs it be before them. 

But we mult return to the fruitfulneſs of 
this country. They abound likewiſe in cocks 
and hens, pigs, lambs, goats and ſheep ; 
the Canton of St. Thomas had a few years 
ago, no leſs than forty thouſand ſheep ; and 
there is ſcarce a Canton but what has three 
or four thouſand horſes. The mules are 
here preterr*d before horſes ; for a horſe, 
if dear, you may purchaſe for the value of 
a crown in tabacco, needles, knives, fiſh- 
hooks, Sc. But they will not let the a- 
niards at Buenos Ayres and Sandta Fre, have 
a good mule under fourteen crown pieces, 
though among themſelves they diſpoſe of 
them at half the value. One ſheep, lamb, 
or kid 1s worth three oxen or cows here, 
by reaſon of their wool ; they have alſo 
whole fields full of cotton, but no hemp or 
flax, which makes an ell of linen here to 
be ſold at three, four, and more crowns. 
The Abe which I officiate in at Eaſter, 
being of Cambrick, edged with bone-lace, 
ſtands me at Buenos Ayres in above one 
hundred and twenty crowns. Hats uſed al- 
ſo to be exceſſive dear here, before one of our 
miſſionaries ſhew'd the way of making 
them to theſe Indians. 

The grounds are very fertile here, and 
produce a hundred-fold crop, though they 
are miſerably manured, and ſcarce ever 
dunged. They ſow nothing but Turky 
wheat, which they pound to meal in a 
mortar ( mills being not known here) this 
they cither boil with their meat in water 
(but without falt) or elſe they make certain 
cakes of them, which they toaſt upon the 
coals, they having no baking ovens. It 1 
happen to give a piece of our white bread 
to an Indian, they rejoyce at it beyond what 
can be 3 and they will give two 
or three horſes for ſuch a loaf ; which they 
might have cheap enough, were it not for 
their own lazineſs; for America being big- 
ger than all the other three parts of the 
world, and no propriety here in land, they 
might have as much of it as they pleaſe; 
whereas now they will not cultivate but a 
few rods each, for their own uſe, and this 
they are ſcarce brought to without blows. 

Their plow is not of iron (which 1s too 
ſcarce here) but only of wood, which does 
not reach above three inches deep into the 
ground, which is ſufficient to bring forth 
a plentiful crop; the miſſionary of a can- 
ton has commonly above torty or fifty acres 
ſow'd with wheat, whereof he gives now 
and then two or three meaſures to ſome of 
the Indians for ſeed, but oy ee 


put it in their belly inſtead of the . a 
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Tt may be truly ſaid of theſe Indians, that 
they follow our Saviour's rule, act 10 be 
concern'd for the next day; for, if I happen 
to allot a cow to a family, enough to ſerve 
*em three or four days, they will often eat 
her in one, and come the next morning for 
more, ſo that we are forced to give to the 
father, mother, ſon, and daughter, and to 
the young children, to each his piece of 
fleſh of five, ſix, ſeven, nay, eight pound, 
and that twice a day; for if they had it at 
once, they would eat it all at noon, and 
want more by night ; for they are ſo vora- 
cious, that the mother will ſnatch the meat 
from her child, and eat all that comes in 
fight of em; for which reaſon each miſ- 
ſionary has a great bart, into which he 
forces them to lay up a certain proportion 
of corn, which he gives em back at ſeed- 
time : notwithſtanding which, they ſome- 
times deceive the miſſionary, or rather them- 
ſelves. ?*Tis to be obſerv'd that their ſeed- 
time is in June or July, when the miſſio- 
nary allots each Indian two or three oxen 
to plough withal. One of theſe Indians, at- 
tzr a quarter of an hour*s ploughing, began 
to grow weary of the ſport, and finding him- 
ſelf and his wife very hungry, they agreed 
to kill one of the oxen, which they did ac- 
cordingly; and having quarter'd the ox 
(as they uſually do) they put cm on a 
wooden ſpit, and (for want of other fuel) 
made a good fire with the plough, throw- 
ing into it ſome of the fuer to encreaſe the 
flame, and to diſpatch the work, roaſted 


and eat them, The miſſionary perceiving 


the ſmoak in the field, began ſhrewdly to 
ſuſpect the truth, and making the beſt of 
his way to the fieid, he ſoon ſaw by the 
bones that he had not been miſtaken in his 
gueſs : he fell a chiding the Indian, who 
gave no other anſwer, but that he, being 
both tired and hungry, had made bold with 
the ox, begging the good father to give 
him another; which he was glad to do, 
unleſs he would ſee him and his famil 
want bread all the year after. Suchlike 
things often happen to the miſſionaries, 
theſe Indians being naturally ſo lazy, that 
often (unleſs compel'd thereunto by blows) 
they'll not carry in their Turi wheat after 
'tis ripe. 

You wonder perhaps which way they can 
be compel'd by blows; this is done in the 
ſame manner as we do our children, only 
that, inſtead of birch, we make uſe of a 
ſcourge : this is perform'd by ſome Indian 
or other, who gives the delinquent twenty- 
four or more ſtrokes, according to the miſ- 
ſionary's order. This correction they take 
very patiently, without any curſing or ſwear- 
ing, nay, without making the leaſt noiſe z 
and, if they happen to make any exclama- 
tions, *tis by the name of Jeſu Maria, 
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The correction being over, they Kiſs the SED p. 
miſſionary's hand, and return him thanks 1691. 
into the bargain; their love and reſpect Y 


being ſuch towards their miſſionaries, that 
they take every thing without the leaſt re- 
gret at their hands; which being imprinted 
in them from their tender age, they cam ne- 
ver ſhake off afterwards. 

Perhaps you may be curious to know 
in what dreſs the miſſionaries appear here. 
Their leather ſhoos are faſten'd with a 
leather bottom, without heels; and their 
ſtockings are likewiſe made of black ſheeps- 
leather. Our caſſock is black, and made 
after the ſame faſhion as we wear in Ger- 
many, except that it is not open before, 
but has a ſeam down to the bottom, with- 
out lining, pockets, or border; made out 
of black linnen cloth. The gown (which 
we uſe likewiſe in the houſe) is cheſnut 
brown, with long hanging-ſleeves reaching 
to the ground. The novices wear altoge- 
ther brown cloaths, with a leathern girdle 
about the waiſt : we don't carry our beads 
on the girdle, but hanging down from 
about them, in the ſame manner as all the 
Indians of both ſexes wear it. Our ſhirts 


are of callico; for the reſt, the ſame as in 


Germany. Upon the head we wear a kind 
of bonnet, as you have ſeen *em repreſented 
in the plays for the high-prieſts of China. 
We keep our heads and beards ſhav*d, and 
the prieſtly coronet (which the Indians make 
for me after a certain model) is ſomething 
bigger than ours. Whenever I go abroad 


to viſit the ſick, or to adminiſter baptiſm 


or the holy ſacrament in the huts of the 
Indians, I carry a crols inſtead of a cane, 
which for that purpoſe ſtands always ready 
at the door of my apartment, wherewith I 
have kilPd many a ſerpent, and other ver- 
min, without receiving the leaſt detriment. 
Before I conclude, Pll give you likewiſe a 


ſhort account of our daily tranſactions, 


which are ſo troubleſome, that what is per- 


form*d here, by one or two miſſionaries, 


would be ſufficient to employ ſeven or eight 
in another place, there being ſeven or eight 
thouſand ſouls to be provided for by his 
care, both in ſpiritual and temporal mat- 
ters, the eldeſt of em being as ignorant as 
children in matters relating to the providing 
for their families, which is the perpetual care 
of a miſſionary. 

Every morning, an hour before break of 
day, one of my boys awakens me, and ſets 
up a candle, we having no oil for lamps, 
the Venerabile in the church being ſupply'd 
with tallow. After I have dreſs'd my ſelf, 
I falute the bleſſed facrament, and perform 
my private devotions at church ; then I go 
to confeſſion, if there be two miſſionaries in 
one place, and the bell rings to the Ave 
Mary and the holy maſs : this done, Ipray 

7 a quar- 


SE r. a quarter of an hour in private, and after- 
1691. wards ſit to hear confeſſion every day: 


then I inſtruct the children in the catechiſm, 
viſit the ſick, and, if occaſion requires, hear 
their confeſſion, adminiſter them the holy 
communion and extreme unction, and, if it 
be not too late, proper medicines ; and as 
ſcarce a day paſſes but that one or other 
dies, I have daily burials. After the ſick, 
J viſit the ſeveral offices; firſt the ſchool, 
where boys are inſtructed in reading and 
writing, and the girls in ſpinning and needle- 
work : I alſo viſit my muſicians, the ſin- 
gers, trumpets, hautboys, &c. Some days 
I inſtru& certain young Indians in dancing, 
who are made uſe of at certain feaſts, where 
they are richly attir'd, and dance in the 
church, as *tis practis'd in Spain, the ſim- 
ple Indians being extreamly taken with theſe 
ornaments in our religion, which raiſe in 
them an high eſteem and affeftion. After 
theſe, I go among the workmen of divers 
ſorts, to the brick and tile-makers, the 
bakers, ſmiths, joyners, carpenters, pain- 
ters, but above all, the butchers, who Kill 
betwixt fifteen and twenty oxen every 
day. 
IfI have any ſpare time, I take a turn 
in the garden : about half an hour before 
ten a-clock, I take care that the ſick have 
their diſh with milk and white bread, and 

rhaps ſome meat, to be carried to *em 
by their nurſes. About half an hour be- 
fore eleven the boy rings the bell to the 
Examen Conſcientie, when I lock my ſelf 
into my room for a quarter of an hour, and 
afterwards go to dinner. 

One of the beſt-taught of my boys reads 
a chapter in Latin out of the bible, and a 
paſſage out of the ſaints Legend in Spaniſb; 
another reads to me the Martyrologium ap- 
pointed for each day, whilſt ſix others at- 
tend, bring and carry what's deſir'd, and 
are ready at a wink : after dinner I give 
each of em a piece of white bread, and 
upon holidays perhaps ſome cake, or a 
piece of paſty, which they receive with a 
great deal of thankfulneſs. If there hap- 
pen to be two miſſionaries in one canton, 
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they ſpend an hour after dinner in diſcourſe. 
Half an hour after twelve the Litany of 
All-faints is ſaid in the church, and what 
ſpare- time is left after that, till two, I be- 

w in what I pleaſe, ſuch as making of 


images, compoling ſome muſick-pieces, c. 


About two a- clock the bell rings, to ſum- 
mon every body to his uſual employment; 
then I again viſit the ſick, and ſupply em 
with what they ſtand in need of: at four 
a-clock we have prayers, and afterwards 
ſay the Litany ; then we bury the dead, 
which happens daily : about {even a-clock 
I go to ſupper, and ſpend an hour after to 
divert my ſelf; after which I come again 
to the Examen Conſcientie, and, having pre- 
par'd my ſelf for the next day's meditation, 
go to reſt, which is however frequently in- 
terrupted by the urgent neceſſity of the ſick, 
unto whom I mult adminiſter the ſacra- 
ment. 

Every Sunday and Friday there's a ſer- 
mon, and high-maſs faid ; on every holi- 
day Prime Veſpere ; every Sunday, at three 
a-clock, I baptize infants ; of theſe I have 
chriſten'd ſeveral hundreds in a little time, 
ſome of which are dead, others alive. Eve- 
ry Monday I marry ſuch of the Indians as 
deſire it, and this very day I have married 
no leſs than eight couple. Each firſt day 
of the month we ſay maſs for the deceas'd 
Indians, and remember the ſaints placed in 
that month. The number of penitents is 
ſo great here, and of the fathers confeſſors 
ſo ſmall, that we hear confeſſion, and give 
abſolution all the month. But the paper 
beginning to fail, Ill recommend my ſelf 
and my flock to the moſt fervent prayers of 
my deareſt friends and countrymen. The 
whole preceding treatiſe being a faithful 
abſtract of ſuch letters as my brother An- 
thony Sepp, of the ſociety of Jeſus, has tranſ- 
mitted to me from Paraquaria into Germa- 
ny, I thought fit to publiſh, for the glory 
of GoDp, and the general benefit of man- 
kind, promiſing, that whatever hereafter 
ſhall be ſent to me from thence, thought wor- 
thy the publick view, ſhall be communica- 
ted by the preſs, 
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Advertiſement concerning the fragment of the diſcovery of the iſlands 
of Salomon. 


ITT LE can be ſaid relating to this 
fragment of the diſcovery of the iſlands 

of Salomon, the thing being ſo ſhort, that 
the reader may ſoon ſatisfie himſelf in view- 
ing the whole. I don't find any account 
who the author was; and tho' doubtleſs the 
relation muſt be taken from ſome of the 
diſcoverers, yet the methodiſer of it was 


certainly none of them, becauſe he all along 
ſpeaks in the third perſon, as one no way 
concern'd. If we may be allow'd to gueſs, 
tis likely the account was given, or left 
behind, by one Quiros, whom at the latter 
end he brings in making intereſt to the vice- 
roy of Peru, to be furniſh'd with ſhips and 
neceſſaries to continue that ons wa Tens 
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lands of Salomon. 


ſewing reaſons that induce him to it. 
The time of making this diſcovery was in 
the year 1595 3 for therelation tells us that 
the arrival at Manila was in February 96, 
without naming the century, which we know 
could not be the 17th : beſides that, it 
ſpeaks of an Indian they found, who had 
been pilot to Sir Thomas Candiſh, who was 
in the ſouth ſea not long before. The de- 
ſcription is of ſome few iſlands in the ſouth 


ſea, ſmall in compaſs, but well inhabited, 


whereof yet they had not any perfect know- 
ledge, as having only touch'd at ſome of 
'em, and ſeen others at a diſtance. Then 
follow ſome particulars of the iſlands call'd 
De los Ladrones, and the Indians inhabiting 
them : the reſt 1s only their ſufferings and 
diſtreſs till they arriv'd at Manila. And, 
laſtly, ſome reaſons given by one Quiros, 


for going again upon the ſame diſcovery. 


For more particulars I muſt refer the rea- 
der to the fragment it ſelf. 


Diſcovery of the iſland of Salomon. 


— making as if they would throw 
them; others caſt ſtones with ſlings 3 one 
of theſe wounded a ſoldier after it had hit 
the ſide of the ſhip : our men would have 
fired their muſquets, but the powder would 
not take, becauſe it had rain'd. *Twas 
worth obſerving with what noiſe and cries 
the Indians came on, and how, when they 
ſaw aim taken at 'em, ſome hung by the 
canoos, others ſlunk behind their compa- 
nions. 
with a bullet in the forehead, and dropp'd 
down dead, and eight or nine with him, 
and ſome being wounded, the reſt began to 
ſtand, the ſhips continuing ſtill under fail. 
Three Indians came out hollowing in a 
canoo 3 one of *em had a green bough and 
ſomething white in his hand, which was 
look*d upon as a ſignal of peace. *Twas 
thought they would have had *em go to their 
harbour, but they did not, and they went 
away leaving ſome cocos. 

This iſland ſeems to be about ten leagues 
in compaſs: that part they ſaw of it is 
clear and open, high and mountainous along 
the ſhore. The port is on the ſouth ſide ; 
tis in the latitude of 10 degrees, and a thou- 
ſand leagues diſtant from Lima : *tis very 

pulous, for, beſides thoſe that came out 
in the canoos, the ſhore and rocks were 
throng' d. Mindana knew it not, and be- 
ing convinc'd of it, ſaid, thoſe were none 
of the iſlands he came to find out, but a 
new diſcovery. A ſmall diſtance from this 
they ſaw three more.; the firſt of em the 


 Aadelantado calPd St. Peter: *tis about ten 


leagues north and by weſt off the Magda- 
lene ; they knew not whether inhabited or 
not, becauſe they did not approach it : the 
extent of it about four leagues, very woody, 
level, and not high. Another was diſco- 
ver'd, which they calPd La Dominica: it 
lies north-weſt of that of St. Peter, is about 
fifteen leagues in compaſs, about five diſtant 
from the other, and lies north-eaſt and 
ſouth-weſt. It appear'd pleaſant, having 
fine plains and hills, on which appear'd 
tokens of much wood : it ſeem'd to be well 


peopled, The other, which was calPd 


The deſperate old fellow was ſhot 


St. Chriſtina, lies ſouth of La Dominica, 
and, to appearance, was nine leagues in 
extent : *tis but a little above a lea 

from La Dominica, the chanel clean and 
ſoundable. The Adelantado call'd all the 
iſlands together Las Marqueſas, or the Mar- 
chioneſſes, in honour of the marquis de Can- 
nete, and as an acknowledgment of the ma- 
ny favours receiv'd of him in the diſpatch 
of his buſineſs. They ſail'd backwards 
and forwards, ſecking a port in the iſland 
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Dominica. Several canoos with Indians came Colour of 
out, ſome darker colour'd than others, and the Indians 


by their cries ſeem'd to deſire the ſame the 
others had done: among them was a come- 
ly old man, who had a green bough, and 
Gimething white in one hand : he was cal- 
ling juſt as they tack'd about, and believing 
the ſhips were going off, he began to cry 
out the louder : he made ſigns even with 
his hair, pointing to the land with them, 
and with his finger. The Adelantado was 
inclinable to go thither, but it could not be 
done, becauſe *twas eaſt, and the wind blew 
freſh from that point; beſides that there 
was no fate harbour to come to an anchor 
in, tho? the frigate ſought it cloſe to the 
land. Here, he ſaid, there was abundance 
more people, whom they had ſeen from the 


ſhip; and added, that an Indian came Their 
aboard, who with much eaſe lifted up a ſtrength. 


calf by the ear. Four handſome Indians 
were got aboard the commadore, and ha- 
ving been there a while, one of em ſnatch'd 
up a curious bitch, and giving a ſhout, they 
all boldly leap'd into the ſea, and ſwam 


away with her to their canoos. The next They gif 
day, being the feaſt of St. James the Apo- cover 
ſtle, the general again ſent the colonel with land in an 


twenty men in the long- boat to fetch water, 
or find out a harbour, in the iſland of 
St. Chriſtina, He went, and being come 
to an anchor in a port, landed with his men 
in good order, and drum beating. He went 
round a town, the Indians never offering to 
ſtir : then he halted, and call'd to them, 
and about three hundred came to him, 
Our men drew a line on the ground, ma- 


king ſigns to them that they mult not come 


over 


illand. 
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overitzand aſking water of em, they brought 
it in cocos, with ſome fruit. The Indian 
women came out, and the ſoldiers affirm'd 
that many of em were extraordinary beau- 
tiful, and made no difficulty of ſitting down 
by them. The colonel bid the Indians go 
fill ſome jarrs of water, they made ſigns 
for our men to carry *em, but at the ſame 
time fled with four of 'em, for which rea- 
ſon they were cannonaded. On the 28th 
of Fuly the Adelantado came to an anchor 
in a port the colonel had found, and land- 
ing, carried his wife, and moſt of the men, 
to hear the firſt maſs ſaid by the vicar, at 
which the Indians preſent were kneeling, 
very ſilent and attentive, quietly doing all 
they ſaw the Chriſtians do. A beautiful In- 
dian woman fat down near the lady Eliza- 
beth to fan her, and ſhe ſeeing her hair fo 
very fair, endeavour'd to have ſome of it 
cut off, but ſeeing ſhe avoided it, they 
forbore, for fear of angering her. The 
general, in his majeſty's name, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of all four iſlands, view'd the town, 
ſow'd Indian wheat before the natives, and 
having convers'd with them amicably, went 
aboard, leaving the colonel aſhore with all 


They fall the ſoldiers. No fooner was Mindana gone, 
at variance but they fell together by the ears; ſuch are 


the conſequences of ill government. The 
Indians threw abundance of ſtones and darts, 
which hurt one ſoldier in the foot, but did 
no more harm ; that done, they fled to the 
woods with their wives and children : our 
men purſued firing at *em till they got into 
the ſhelter of the trees. They went up to 
the tops of three high hills, a Ho they en- 
trench d. Morning and evening they all 
at once made a regular harmonious noiſe, 


which ecchoed in the dales : then they hol- 


low'd to one another, ſhew*d an inclination 
to do miſchicf, throwing darts and ſtones, 
but to no purpoſe. The colonel placed 
guards upon three ſeveral avenues, to ſe- 
cure the town and ſhore, where the women 
were diverting themſelves, and the men 
taking in wood and water for the ſhips. 
The Indians perceiving how little harm 
their weapons did, and the great loſs they 
ſuſtain'd from the fire-arms, endeavour'd to 


Reconcil'd come to an accommodation. This the 


again. 


made appear, becauſe when the ſoldiers 
went over their lands, they came out loving- 
ly to meet 'em, offering 'em cluſters of 
plantans, and other ſorts of fruit. They 
ſeem'd to miſs the conveniency of their 
houſes, for by ſigns they enquir'd when 
they would be gone. Some of em came 
to the guards, bringing ſuch as they had 
to eat, which they gave freely, eſpecially 
one good likely Indian, with whom the 
chaplain contracted great friendſhip, and 
they calPd one another comrade: he taught 
him to bleſs himſelf, and ſay Jeſus, Mary. 


In the fame manner the others convers'd 
with their new friends : every one had one, 
whom he ſought out when he came, and 
would fit down with him. They aſk'd of 
one another by ſigns how they call'd the 
heaven, earth, ſea, ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
and other things they ſaw, and they ſeem'd 
to be pleas'd in their anſwers. The laſt 
words they ſaid at parting were, Friends, 
friends, comrades. The Indian we ſaid was 
friend to the chaplain came to the guard, 
and was carried aboard, that the general 
might ſee him : he went merrily along, 
ſaying, Friends, The Adelantado receiv'd 
him with much kindneſs and affection, of- 
fer'd him ſweet-meats and wine, but he 
neither eat nor drank. He began to take 


notice of the cattle, and to appearance gave 


them names; obſerv'd the ſhip, rigging, 
maſts and fails, went down under deck, and 
noted all things with more curioſity than 
could be expected from an Indian. They 
deſired him to ſay Zeus, which he did, and 
ſeem'd well pleas'd. Then he preſs'd to 
be ſet aſhore, and he was fo friendly, that 
when he underſtood the ſhips were abour 
departing, he expreſs'd ſorrow, and would 
have gone away with them. The iſland 
St. Chriſtina 1s well peopled, ſomewhat high, 
has vales and hollows, where the [ndians 
dwell ; the port they calPd Dela Madre de 
Dios, that is, of the Mother of God. *Tis 
on the welt in 9 degrees and a half of lati- 


tude, ſhelter*d from all winds : the ſhape g. Chrifi- 
of it is like a horſe-ſhoo, the neck or en- a illand 
trance very narrow; at the mouth there's deſcrib's. 


thirty fathom water clear of ſands, twenty- 
four in the middle of the harbour, and 
twelve cloſe to the ſhore : a rock on the 
ſouth ſide upright next the ſea, ſerves for a 
land-mark to it; at the top of all is a ſharp 
clift, beſides others there are, and on the 
north ſide a hollow. There appear out at 
ſea five ſeveral groves facing the harbour, 
and a ridge of hills, which divides two 
ſtrands, with a ſpring of excellent water, 
which falls from the height of a man and 
a half, as thick as one's wriſt, and by it a 
brook as good as that, running cloſe to a 
little town of the Indians, ſo that the ſpring, 
brook, and town are together on the ſhore, 
at the foot of the hill on the north ſide : 
on the ſouth ſide there are ſome houſes 
among trees, and on the eaſt ſome rocks 
and clifts, whence the brook flows. Moſt 
of the Indians in this iſland did not ſeem to 
be ſo white as thoſe in the iſland call'd the 
Magdalen; they uſe the ſame language, 
the ſame ſort of weapons and canoos, which 
ſerve them near at hand. Their town 15 
like two ſides of a ſquare, the one north 
and ſouth, the other eaſt and weſt, with the 
avenues well pav'd; the reſt like an open 
place encompaſs'd with thick trees; they 
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Iſlands of Salomon. 


are built like double galleries, the floor 
higher than the ſtreet; abundance of peo- 
ple ſeem'd to lie in each of *em, becauſe 
there were many beds: ſome had low 
doors, others had all the front open: they 
are made of timber interwoven with great 
canes, whoſe hollow is as big as a man's 
arm, and they're above an ell long in the 
Joint. They affirm, the women have moſt 
beautiful faces, delicate hands, a good ſhape 
and ſlender waiſt, many of em far exceed- 
ing the moſt accompliſh'd women at Lima. 
They were white enough, from the breaſt 
downwards clad with a ſort of tunicks cu- 
riouſly wove of delicate fine palm-tree 
leaves. At a diſtance from the town was 
an oracle, or place of worſhip, paliſadoed 
about; and the entrance on the weſt ſide, 
almoſt in the middle of it, a houſe with 
the door to the north, in which were ſome 
miſhapen wooden figures, and ſome eatable 
things offer*d there; among the reſt a hog, 
which the ſoldiers took down, and being 
about to take away other things, the In- 
dians hinder'd *em, making figns that they 
ſhould not touch *em, and ſhewing that 
they had a reſpect for that houſe and figures. 
Without the town they had ſome Piraquas, 
a ſort of boats, long, and handſomely 
wrought out of one piece of wood, with a 
ſort of keel, head and ſtern, rais'd with 
boards faſt bound with ropes they make of 
the cocos; each of em will carry betwixt 
cur and forty men to row. Being aſk*d 
by ſigns what uſe they put them to, they 
gave to underſtand they went in them to 
other parts. They work 'em with little 
hatchets they make of fiſh-bones and ſnails, 
or rather fiſh-ſhells, and ſharpen *em on 
great ſtones for the purpoſe. The conſtitu- 
tion, health, ſtrength, and corpulency of 
thoſe people ſhews the goodneſs of the air 
they live in: clothes could be well born 
with day or night, the ſun was not ve 
troubleſome, ſome great rains fell; there 
was never any dew, but a dry air, inſomuch 
that whatſoever they left wet over-night on 
the ground was dry in the morning, with- 
out being hung and laid out, but it is not 
known whether *twere ſo all the year. 
There were ſwine and hens like thoſe in 
Spain. The trees we mention*d were in the 
ſquare, bore a ſort of fruit as big as a boy's 
head; its colour when ripe is a light green, 
and a very deep green when ſour : the ſhell 
is mark*d with croſs ſtreaks like a pine- 
apple ; its ſhape is not altogether round, 
but is ſomewhat ſharper at t'other end than 
at the ſtalk : from the end there runs in as 
twere a plug or core, and from that there 
ſpread ſeveral webs: it has neither ſtone 
nor kernel, nor any thing to throw away, 
but only the ſhell, and that is thin; the 
reſt is a ſolid maſs, with little juice in it 
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when ripe, and leſs when green: abun- 
dance of *em were eaten ripe and green, 
and they are ſo delicious, that the men cal- 
led em white meat, a dainty Spaniſh diſh 
made of the braivn of fowls ; *twas look*d 
upon as wholſome, and very nouriſhing. 
The leaves the tree bears are very large, 
and ſharp-pointed, like the Papayas. There 
is another ſort of fruit enclos'd in prickles 
like cheſnuts, but its kernel is as big as ſix 
Spaniſh cheſnuts, and taſtes much like them; 
they are ſhaped like a plain heart. There 
are walnuts about the bigneſs of ours, and 
much like *em in taſte ; their ſhell 1s very 
hard, and all of a piece, without any joyn- 
ing; the kernel is not interwoven with the 
ſhell, but ſo looſe that, when crack'd, it 
drops out whole: they eat and carried 
away a great many, and at laſt found it 
was oily. On the ſhore they ſaw Spani// 
pompions ſow'd, and among them ſome 
flowers, beautiful to the eye, but without 
any ſcent. Nothing can be ſaid of the 
inland, becauſe no body went up it ; bur, 
by what they ſaw, the ſoldiers affirm'd all 
the groves were of fruit-trees. Whilſt the 
general was in the iſland, he had the galliot 
refitted, becauſe one day before it came to 
an anchor *twas foul of the commadore*s 
boltſprit, and in great danger. He order'd 
wood and water to be taken in, the ſhips 
to be made ready, and the men to come 
aboard. Before they ſet fail, he erected 
three croſſes in ſeveral places, and carried 
another on a tree, with the day and year 
when *twas done. | 
they weigh'd, and ſail'd away in que 


the iſlands they were to diſcover. They* 


held their courſe weſt and by ſouth, the 
wind at ſouth, and veering to eaſt- ſouth- 
eaſt, running, by their reckoning, four hun- 
dred leagues eaſt and by ſouth, and weſt 
and by north. After three or four days 
fail, the Adelantado ſaid, they ſhould that 
day ſee the land they ſought. All the men 
were pleas'd with this news, but tho* they 
look'd out, they ſaw none in many days 
after; which diſcourag'd the ſoldiers, for 
the longer they were out, the ſhorter their 
water and proviſions grew, having been 
extravagant upon hearing the land was 
nigh. Irreſolution and deſpair began to 
prevail, and few were untainted; nor is it 
to be admir'd, for ſuch undertakings re- 
quire men inur'd to ſufferings, and patient 
in 'em. 


The diſc 
On the gth of 2 25 kg cf 
way, 


On Sunday the 20th of Auguſt, after run- Big 
ning four hundred leagues, at break of day g ilands ; 


the ſhips found themſelves near four little 
low iſlands, the ſhores ſandy, and cover*d 
with abundance of palm and other trees. 
The extent of 'em all four feem'd to be 
eight leagues, little more or leſs. They 
ſtand almoſt ſquare, cloſe to one another: 
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on the eaſt ſide of them lie certain banks 
of ſand, ſouth-weſt and north-eaſt, for 
which reaſon there's no coming at *em on 
that ſide. In the channel that runs to the 
ſouth-weſt there appears a _ The ge- 
neral call'd them St. Bernard's iſlands, be- 
cauſe diſcover'd on his day. They would 
have endeavour'd to find a harbour, but 
at the requeſt of a vicar it was not done. 
It was not known whether they were inha- 
bited, though thoſe in the galliot ſaid they 
had ſeen two canoos, but it was ony a 
fancy. They are in the latitude of 10 deg. 
and 20 min. ſouth, their longitude 1400 
leagues from Lima. | 

Having left theſe iſlands the wind held 
always at ſouth-eaſt, and ſometimes there 
fell ſhort but heavy ſhowers of rain. The 
clouds were thick and of ſeveral colours, 
appearing in various ſhapes, and many 
hours were ſpent in obſerving them. Some- 
times they were ſettled fo, that it was a 
whole day before they diſpers'd, which 
made them jealous they were near land, 
being towards that part that was unknown. 
They held on their courſe weſtward, that 
is, weſt-north-weſt, and weſt-ſouth-welſt, 
always keeping in ſuch latitude as the Ade- 
lantado directed, which was never to ex- 
ceed twelve deg. nor be under eight, ſo 
that they kept bewixt ten and eleven. On 
Tueſday the 29th of Auguſt, they ſaw a 
little low iſland, quite round full of trees, 
and hemm'd in along the ſhore with ridges 
of rocks above the water. Its __ 
was about a league, the latitude 10 deg. 
40 min. the diſtance from Lima 1535 
leagues. It was call'd the Solitary iſland, 
becauſe it ſtood alone, The Adelantado 
order*d the two ſmall veſſels to ſeek ſome 
harbour, to take in wood and water, the 
vice-admiral being in great want. They 
came to an anchor in ten fathom water, 
and hail'd the admiral to ſtand to fea, be- 
cauſe all the ſhoar was full of great rocks, 
which were to be ſeen. Sailing over them 
and ſounding as they went, ſometimes they 
found ten fathom water, and ſometimes 
found no ground with one hundred. It 
was frightful to ſee the ſhip over ſo many 
rocks. All diligence was us*d to get out to 
open ſea, as they did. 

The admiral bore patiently with all the 
men's muttering and deſpair, endeavour- 
ing what he could to prevent any publick, 
or private ſins, he ſtudy*d the peace of all 
perſons, giving a good example, with his 
beads in his hand at all times. Every day 
he cauſed the Salve Regina to be faid be- 
tore an image of our bleſſed lady of ſoli- 
tude. He had even- ſong ſung ſolemnly, 


and kept holy-days, putting out the co- 
lours and ſounding warlike inſtruments, re- 
proving thoſe that ſwore, charg'd the ſol- 


diers to exerciſe their arms, and every af- 
ternoon review*d them, to put his hand to 
every thing that was to be done aboard the 
ſhip, though it were the ,moſt laborious 
work. On the 7th of September they ſail'd 
before the wind, which was a {tiff gale at 
ſouth-eaſt, under a topſail reefed, due weſt, 
The ſky appear'd very thick ahead, for 
which reaſon the maſter pilot ſent out the 
galliot and frigat ahead, one in ſight of the 
other and of the galeon. He order'd 'em, 
if they diſcover'd land, or ſhoals, or an 

thing elſe to give notice of, they ſhould 
make a ſignal with two lights, and he would 


anſwer in the ſame manner, but fear pre- 


vailing they fell aſtern. Thus they ſail'd 
in dread, under ſuch apprehenſions as that 
night ſuggeſted. About nine the vice- 
admiral came up, and about eleven, on the 
larboard- ſide, they diſcover'd a great thick 
cloud, covering all the horizon on that 
ſide. They that were upon the watch 
doubted whether it was land, but were ſoon 
undeceiv'd by a heavy ſhower of rain that 
tell preſently after. As ſoon as it was over 
they plainly diſcover'd land, from which 
the admiral was not above a league. Be- 
ing aſſur'd it was land, they proclaim'd it 
with the uſual joy, and all came out to ſee 
it. The galeon took in her fails, and ly- 
ieg athwart the land, made ſigns to the o- 
ther ſhips, only two anſwer'd, the other was 
not ſeen. Day appear'd and diſcover'd to- 
wards the ſouth-weſt, a point of land, plain, 
large and black, being cover'd with trees; 
and looking about they could not find the 
vice-admiral, which was a great trouble to 
all the men. Day-light alſo diſcover'd a 
high hill like a ſugar-loaf, all ſmooth ; 


and another little hill towards the ſouth- Land dif- 
eaſt, which appear'd to be three leagues incover'd 
gr 


compaſs, and is eight from the iſland. 
has no harbour, nor any other place to 
land, being all rocky and bare without 
trees, or any thing green, but a dry co- 
lour'd earth and ſtones. There are ſome 
clefts in it, particularly two on the weſt ſide, 
out of which and the very top of the hill, 
there guſhes out much fire and ſparkles, 
with a great noiſe. It had a very hand- 
ſome head, which, a few days after the 
ſhips got into harbour, broke off and flew 
with ſo terrible an earthquake, that though 
the anchoring place was ten leagues off, it 
was heard, to the great terror of the men, 
and made the ſhip ſhake. From that time 
forwards there were at thunder-claps 
within it every now 1 


which there came out ſuch quantities of 
thick ſmoke, as ſeem'd to aſcend up to the 
heavens, and then follow'd a rumbling 
noiſe, The admiral order'd the frigat to 


ſail round the fiery mountain, to ſee whe- 
| ther 


then, and for the A burning 
moſt part when it gulch'd out fire, after d 
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ther the vice-admiral, happening to fall to 
the other ſide of it, lay there under ſhelter, 
ordering him to come away to the iſland 
they had diſcover'd. Being pretty near it 
there came out a {mall boat with a fail, 
and after it a ſquadron of fifty more. The 
people in them hallow'd-and made ſigns 
with their hands, as if they haiPd the ſhip, 
who did the ſame, but not without appre- 
henſion. When the veſſels came cloſe, it 
appear'd to the men in them were coal 
black, and ſome a little clearer, all of 
them with curPd hair, ſome white, ſome 
fair, and of other colours, 1t being certain- 


ly dy'd; half the head ſhorn, and with o- 
145 diſtinctions, their teeth colour'd red. 


They were all naked ſave their privities, 
which were cover*d with a ſort of ſoft ſtuffs, 
Moſt of them were ſtain'd with a dye 
blacker than themſelves, and others with 
other colours. There were ſtreaks to be 
ſeen on their faces and bodies, their arms 
were ſeveral times wound about with black 
withes, and about their necks many ſtrings 
of ſmall beads of bone, ebony and fiſhes 
teeth. About ſeveral parts of them hung 
abundance of ſome little and ſome big 
plates or flat pieces of mother of pearl. 
The canoos were ſmall, and ſome of them 
link*d two and two together. Their wea- 

ns were bows and arrows with ſharp 
points of burnt wood. Others were point- 
ed with bearded bones, and ſome with fea- 
thers ; the points ſeem'd to be infected 
with the juice of ſome herb, but not very 
hurtful. They had alſo ſtones, Macanas, 
which are their ſwords made of a heavy 
ſort of wood, darts of hard wood with 
three rows of beards, and the ſpear part a- 
bove a ſpan in length. A-croſs them like 
ſhoulder belts, hung budgets of palm-tree- 
leaves well made, full of biſket, which 
they made of roots, all of them were eat- 
ing of it as they came, and freely gave 
part. As ſoon as the Adelantado ſaw the 
colour , of their ſkins, he concluded they 
were the people he look'd for, ſaying, 
This is ſuch an iſland, or ſuch a land. He 
ſpoke to them in the language he learnt the 
frſt voyage, but they neither underſtood 
him, nor he them. They ſtop'd to view 
the veſſels, and went about them as if they 
had been chattering. No perſuaſions could 
prevail with them to come aboard, but 
having talk'd to one another they ſtood all 
to their arms, a tall, old, lean Indian who 
was fore-moſt, ſeeming to perſwade them ſo 
to do. They preſently bent their bows to 
let fly, the old man talk'd to them, and 
they clap'd themſelves down again ; 
they gave the word about, and could not 
reſolve what they were to do. At length 
they concluded, and giving a ſhout let fly 
many arrows, which ſtuck in the fails, 


Iſlands of Solomon. 


and other partsof the ſhips, but did no harm. 
Upon this the ſoldiers who were in a readi- 
neſs, had orders to fireupon them. One was 
kilPd, many wounded, and the reſt fled in 
great conſternation, They cruiz'd up and 
down ſeeking a harbour, which they all were 
impatient for, having ſuffer'd much, and 
believed they ſhould be eas'd of all their 
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troubles, if they could but land. The Vice-ad- 
frigat return'd without finding the vice-miral. 


admiral, which increas'd their ſorrow and 
apprehenſions. The three ſhips came to 
an anchor at the mouth of a bas, under 
the ſhelter of certain flats. The anchors 
were a-peek, and the water flowing about 
ten at night, the galeon drag*d hers with 
very great danger of being a-ground on 
the ſands. The admiral ran out to encou- 
rage his men, who were in great diſorder 
and confuſion, the danger being at hand, 
and the night making it more dreadful. At 
laſt the anchors were weigh'd, and letting 
fly the fails, the ſhip with much difficulty 
got out to ſea. At break of day the Ade- 
lantado went aboard the galliot to ſeek out 
a port. The maſter pilot found one, tho? 
ſmall, lying north-weſt of the burning 
mountain, ſhelter'd from the ſouth-weſt 
wind, with twelve fathom water, a town, 
river, ballaſt, wood and a good airy place. 
It being then late, they came to an anchor 
at one of the pou that jetted into the ſea, 
a ſerjeant with twelve muſketiers went a- 
ſhoar to ſecure the port. The Indians be- 
longing to a town that was hard by, 
came out and play*d them fo violently with 
their arrows, that they were forced to take 
ſhelter in a ſingle houſe they found. The 
ſhip fir'd two guns, which put them to 
flight, the boat going off to fetch the men. 
All that night they ply'd it out at ſea, and 
the next day, the Adelantado found a till 
harbour, ſhelter*d againſt all winds. There 
they came to an anchor in fifteen fathom 
water, the bottom owſy near to the land, 
where was a river and towns, which ſound- 
ed all night with the noiſe of dancing and 
muſick after their manner, beating ſticks 
one againſt another, and tabors. Abun- 
dance of Indians came to ſee the ſhips and 


men. Moſt of them had red flowers on their Iadian- 


heads and in their noſes. With much 


r- come R- 


ſuaſion ſome of them came aboard the board. 


admiral, leaving their arms in the canoos. 
e the reſt came aboard a handſome 
body'd man, and of a good aſpect, a 
brown complection, lean and ſomewhat 
grey-hair'd. He ſeem'd to be about ſixty 
years of age, on his head he had ſome blue, 
ellow, and red feathers, in his hands a 
W and arrows pointed with bone curi- 
ouſly wrought. On his ſides were two In- 


dians of better quality than the reſt. This 
they found was ſome perſon of note among 
| them, 
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them, as well by the difference of his garb, 
as by the reſpect the reſt paid him. He 
enquir'd by ſigns, who was chief of the 

new comers. The Adelantado receiv'd him 

with great demonſtrations of affection, and 

taking him by the hand, ſignify d that he 

An Indian gag commander. The Indian ſaid his 
changes name was Malope, the Adelantado anſwer'd 
With the his was Mindana : Malope underſtood it, 
Spaniſh and anſwer'd, applying the name he had 
comman- heard to himſelf, that he would be calPd 
der. Afindana, and the general ſhould take the 
name of Malope. Having made this ex- 

change he ſeem'd very well pleaſed, and 

when they call'd him Malope, would ſignify 

it muſt not be ſo, but Mindana, and point- 

ed to the Adelantado, ſaying he was Ma- 

lope. He alſo faid he was call'd Taurique, 

this name ſeeming to import as much as 
Cacique, or commander. Alvaro de Min- 

dana put a ſhirt on him, and gave him 

ſome other things of ſmall value. The ſol- 

diers gave the other Indians feathers, little 

bells, glaſs-beads, bits of ſilk and cotton, 

and cards, all which they hung about their 

necks. They taught them to ſay Friends, 

Friends, croſſing their hands and embracing 

one another in token of peace. They pre- 

ſently learnt, and practis'd it often. They 

ſhew'd them looking-glaſſes, ſhav'd their 

heads and beards, and par'd the nails of 

their hands and feet, at which they were 

much pleaſed, earneſtly begging the razors 

and ſciſſers. They alſo endeavour'd to ſee 

what was under the cloaths, and being ſa- 

tisfied, did the fame monky tricks, like 

thoſe in the firſt iſlands. This laſted four 

days, they going backwards and forwards, 

and giving ſuch as they had to eat. One 

day Malope came, as he did very frequent- 

ly, expreſſing the moſt friendſhip of any, 

his town being near to the place where the 

ſhips lay at anchor. Fifty canoos joyn'd 

him, all of them with their arms hid in 

them, expecting their Malope, who was a- 

The Indi- board the admiral; and becauſe a ſoldier 
ans fall took up a muſket, he went away to his 
1 _ boats, no perſuaſions being of force to pre- 
24 vail with him to ſtay, but got him to 
ſhoar, follow'd by all his people. There 

was another number of people on the ſhoar, 

by whom he was receiv'd with great de- 
monſtrations of joy, and they ſeem'd to 

conſult together; that ſame afternoon the 

Indians remov'd all they had into ſome hou- 

ſes near the ſhoar, to Malope's town. At 

night they made great fires on the other 

ſide the bay, which laſted almoſt till morn- 

ing. It was look'd upon as a ſignal of war, 

which was confirm'd by the jealouſie the 

canoos had caus'd that day, running haſ- 

tily from one town to another, as it were 


to make ready, or carry advice of ſome 
matter, 


[ 
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Next morning the galliot ſent its boat a-A kimi 


ſhoar for water, which was at hand, 
as they werr ſhipping it, ſome Indians who 
lay in ambuſh fell upon the men, ſhouting 
and ſhooting their arrows, following them 
to the boat, where the muſketeers firing on 
them they halted. The wounded men were 
taken care of, and the general immediately 
ordered the colonel to land and do them 
all the harm he could with fire and ſword. 
The Indians made a ſtand, and five being 
kill'd, the reſt fled. The Spaniards went off 
without loſs, having cut down ſome palm- 
trees, and burnt houſes and canoos. 

This ſame day the Adelantado ſent cap- 
tain Laurence in the frigat with twenty ſai- 
lors and ſoldiers, in queſt of the vice-ad- 
miral : He had orders to fail about that 
part of the iſland they had not yet ſeen, 
till he was at the place, where night came 
upon them, when they diſcover'd the land, 
and that when he was there he ſhould ſail 
away from weſt ro north-weſt, which was 
the courſe the vice-admiral could ſtand, to 
miſs that the admiral took, and to obſerve 


what he could diſcover in his way. He al- The 54 


and Vith the 


ndians, 


ſo order*d the colonel to be ready with for- niards 


ty men, to go in the morning early, as he bow and 


did, to certain huts that were near a hill, foi 


to take revenge on the Jadians, for ſhoot- 
ing at his men, and to endeavour by the 
harm he did to them to prevent greater 
miſchief. He came to the place without 
being diſcover*d by the natives, ſecur'd the 
avenues, beſet their houſes, and ſet fire to 
them, attacking ſeven that were in them. 
They ſeeing themſelves hard ſet by the fire 
and enemy, made as brave a defence as they 
could, but being overpower'd ran deſpe- 
rarely upon the Spaniards weapons, without 
valuing their lives. Six were kilPd, and 
the ſeventh made his eſcape much wound- 
ed. The colonel went off with his men, 


among whom ſeven were wounded with ar- 
rows. 


After noon Malope came down to the Indian 


ſhoar, for the towns and canoos that had ſue to be 
been burnt were his, and with a loud voice reconciled. 


call'd the Adelantado by the name of Malope, 
and ſtriking his breaſt, call'd himſelf Min- 
dana. Then he embrac'd himſelf, and 
complain'd, poineng to the harm they had 
done him, making ſigns that they were not 
his men, but the Indians on the other ſide 
of the bay that had ſhot our men, and 
bending their bow, gave to underſtand, 
that they ſhould all joyn in taking revenge, 
and he would be aiding to it. The Ade- 
lantado call'd him, being deſirous to ap- 
peaſe him, but he came not till next day, 
when much friendſhip was expreſs'd on 

both ſides. 
On S. Matthew's day they ſet fail from 
their harbour to another larger and more 
con- 
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convenient, which they found half a league 
higher within the fame bay. As they were 
ſailing towards it, captain Laurence return'd, 
and brought an account, that as he ſaid a- 
bout the iſland according to his orders, he 
found in the ſame line north and ſouth as 
the bay lay, another not inferior to it, bet- 
ter peopled, and more full of canoos. He 


alſo ſaid, he had ſeen beyond that two o- 


ther little iſlands near the great one, both 
of them very well peopled ; and that eight 
leagues to the ſouth-weſt they  diſcover'd 
another iſland, that ſeem'd to be no leſs than 
ſo many leagues in compaſs, and that nine 
or ten leagues welt-notth-weſt of the place, 
where night overtook them; when they diſ- 
cover'd land, he had found three iſlands inha- 
bited by Mlattoes of a clearer fort of com- 
plection, and full of palm-trees, with abun- 
dance of ridges of rocks, running weſt-north- 
weſt, and channels betwixt them, which they 
did not ſee the end of ; arid-to conclude, that 
they met with no footſteps of the ſhip they 
ſought after. The ſhips came to an anchor 
in the ſecond port, the Indians thereabouts 
making great outcries all the night long, 
as if they had ſported or ſcoffed, very of- 
ten plainly repeating the word Amigos, that 
is, friends. In the morning about five hun- 
dred Indians came to the neareſt ſhore, 
ſhooting abundance of arrows, and caſting 
darts and ftones at the veſſels, bur perceiv- 
ing they fell ſhort, many of them ran into 


the water breaſt high, and others ſwam, 


coming up ſo cloſe, ſtill ſhooting, that hav- 
ing got- hold of the buoys they were mak- 
ing to land with them. | 

The Adelantado perceiving their boldneſs, 
commanded. captain Laurence to go out 
with fifteen men in the boat to engage them. 
Thoſe that carry'd bucklers cover'd them 
that fir'd and row'd ; yet they ſhot two, 
and had hurt more but for that defence, 
ſome of the bucklers being ſtruck through. 
The Indians fought ſcatter'd and running, 
but with ſuch reſolution, as made it appear 
the Spaniards had met with men that would 
defend what they had. This laſted as long 
as they were not ſenſible of the harm our 
fire-arms did, but being undeceiv'd by the 
death of two or three, and the wounding 
of others, they left the ſhore, carrying 
away their dead and wounded men. 

Next day the colonel being a-ſhore he 
propoſed to his men to unwood a place near 
a great ſpring, in order to build a town 
there. All of them did not like the place, 
believing it would be unhealthy. There- 
fore ſome of thoſe that were marry'd went 
aboard to acquaint the admiral with the co- 
lonePs deſign, and defire him to go aſhore 
and give orders that they might ſettle in 
one or the towns belonging to the Indians, 
tor that the houſes being built, and the 
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529 
ground about it beaten, it muſt be fitter 
than the place pitch'd upon. The Adelan- 
tado landed, held a council, and moſt of 
the ſoldiers being | 
| | Here it 
+ breaks off 
abruptly, 
and ſo be- 
gius again. 


miraculouſly. Indiuus came off from the 
iſlands in their boats, ſome with fails, and 


ſome without, Not being able to get over Another 


the rocks, they got out u 
from thence made ſighs with their hands to 
come to them, In the afternoon one Iudi- 
an alone in a ſmall canoo came out at the 
end of the flats, made to the windward, 
keeping at a great diſtance, and therefore 
it could not be diſcern'd whether he had any 
beard; the iſlands of the bearded men be- 
ing thereabouts. He ſeem'd to be a well 
ſhaped man, naked, and had long hair 
hanging looſe. He pointed to the place 
from whence he came, and pulling a white 
thing he brought in pieces, eat it, then 
turn*d up coco-ſhells as if he drank. They 
calPd him, but he would not come. This 
iſland is in fix large degrees of north lati- 
tude, is almoſt round, about thirty leagues 
in compaſs, and not very high, it is well 
wooded, and on the ſides of the hills there 
are abundance of roſes, and much till'd 
land. Three leagues almoſt weſt of it are 
four bare iſlands, and a t many more 
cloſe to it, all of them hemm'd in with 
rocks. This ſeem'd to be clearer on the 
ſouth fide. | 

They held on their courſe north-north- 
weſt, and on Monday the 1ſt of Fanuary 
found themſelves in fourteen degrees of la- 
titude. They ſteer'd away due weſt. The 
wind was large and blew freſh, and on 
Wedneſday the 3d of the fame month at break 


chem, and iſland. 


i 


of day, they had fight of two of the iſlands The i. 
de los Ladrones, which they ſought after. {lands De 
One of them was Guam, and the other l La- 


Serpana, They ſail'd along between them, 
lying north - eaſt and ſouth-weſt, thro? a chan- 
nel ten leagues in length, which lies cloſe to 
Guam. Here a man fell overboard as he 
was triming the top- ſail; there was but one 
fiſhing line in all the ſhip, and ſome body 
had put it over juſt where the man happen- 
ed to fall, he laid hold of it, and was ſav'd, 
giving thanks to God for ſo great à delive- 
rance. It will be an excuſe for giving ſome 
lines in this book to things of ſmall moment, 
to ſay as the ancients did, that little things 
have, I know not what that is divine, which 
tho* all men perceive, yet none can com- 
prehend. Therefore it is, they often draw 
the attention of thoſe who ſce or hear them 
in ſuch manner that they take a liking to 
them without any other recommendation 

7X or 


arones, 
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or encomium. Such a one is the deſcripti- 
on of countries, habits and manners of the 
natives, tho* he that is curious; when he 
meets with it, may reckon it among the 
moſt material of that ſort, as well on ac- 
count of the pleaſure its variety produces, 
as for the inſtruction and benefit reap'd by 
It. 


Guam one The ſhip being in ſight of Guam, abun- 


of thoſe 
iſlands. 


dance of canoos began to come off to it. 
Theſe are ſmall boats, made of a certain 


wood as light as cork; only one Indian 


oes in one of em; and tho? it has a maſt, 
ail, yard, tackles, halliards, and helm, he 
ſteers with one hand, and with Yother hoiſts, 
lowers, and trims his fail, having one of 
the tacks faſten'd to each foot, and ſoveers 
out, or hauls to, as occaſion ſerves. Both 
ends are heads, and as ſoon as the fail is 
ſlipt round, they make way without _ 
ing about the veſſel. They are very ſwift, 
and when a wave breaks, and fills it full of 
water, the man caſts himſelf into the water 
like a fiſh, overturns the hoat, and ſo clears 
it of all the water: the boat being clear, 
he gets in at one ſide. Being come to ſhore, 
he takes his veſſel on his back, and leans it 
againſt a tree, on which he has his habita- 
tion, like a bird, living upon the fiſh he 
takes: thus he lives, tho* barbarouſly, yet 
happy in being a ſtranger to the fall of 
court fayourites, and to the favours of the 
world, ſuch as wealth, honour, and prefer- 
ments, imaginary bleſſings and chimerical 
delights. Many of thoſe boats came to the 
ſhip's ſide with ſuch fruit as the country 
produced, as cocos, plantanes, comboys, 
and ſweet canes, beſides ſeveral ſorts of ſea- 
fiſh, which they catch with their hands 
among the clifts of the rocks, without any 
other tackling, inſomuch that no fiſh is faſs 
from their nimbleneſs, but the Cayman or 


Superſtit- crocodile, the ſhark and Caella: theſe they 


ons of the 
ilanders. 


worſhip as deities, and, on account of the 
harm they do them, and the dread they 
have of *ern, they offer to them part of the 
product of the earth in the nature of tithes, 
They lay the offering in a canoo, turning it 
to ſea under fail without any body in it, by 
which means it ſoon overſets and ſinks. 
The people of theſe iſlands are of a dark 
complexion 3 neither men nor women wear 
any clothes, but they are mighty hairy, 
large limb'd, very ſtrong, and their ſkin 
ſo hard that they run naked and bare-leg'd 
thro? thorns and briars, and over rocks and 
ſtones as ſwift as ſtags. They uſe no ſort 
of money, deſpiſe gold and ſilver, for which 
reaſon ſtrangers could not deal with them, 
but by bartering for iron, which they value 
ſince they have known the Spaniards, ſeeing 
it cut down trees, and hew timber. The 

chiefly covet axes and knives, becauſe thot. 
they uſed before were made of pebbles and 


flints, wherewith they made their boats and 
other things. Several times, when ſeamen 
and ſoldiers went aſhore upon theſe iſlands 
for freſh water, they found, as has been 
ſaid, houſes. of * theſe Indians built upon 
trees: there were alſo ſome huts upon the 
ſhore, and failors, thro? covetouſneſs, ha- 
ving often ſearch'd both of 'em, found no- 
thing but oziers acroſs em, on which many 
leg- bones and ſkulls of men were ſtrung : 
theſe are bones: of their fore-fathers; which 
ſuch brutal people worſhip as gods, be- 
cauſe they know no other, except the ſun, 
moon, alligators, and fharks, in whom th 
ſuppoſe the fouls of the departed to be. In 
order to give dead bodies honourable bu- 
rial, they flea em, and, burning the fleſh, 
put the aſhes of it into a jar of Tuba (a fort 
of wine they make of the coco- tree) and 
ſhaking it about, drink it off among 'em: 
they only ſave the bones for the kindred to 
hang about their houſes, and keep their 
friends always near dem: as long as they 
hve they lament their dead upon certain 
days and nights, at hours appointed ; to 
this purpoſe there are abundance of mour- 
ners to be hired, but they mourn for one 
another either for intereſt, or out of friend- 
ſhip. He that has lamented for his neigh- 
bour is to be pay'd when he has occaſion, 
either by coming in perſon to mourn, or 
hiring one to do it. They obſerve theſe 
obſequies, which are pleaſant enough, for 
they eat and drink plentifully ; they laſt 
about a week at a time, the buſineſs of the 
day being drunkenneſs, and weeping of the 
night : every one mourns an hour in his 
turn, and amidſt his tears relates the life 
and brave actions of him or them he be- 
wails: he relates his infant behaviour, and 
ſo on as he grew up, deſcribing particularly 
his ſtature, ſhape, good qualities, valour, 
and all that may be for the honour of the 
dead perſon : if any thing in his relation 
be comical, he burſts out a laughing as 
heartily as he wept before, all that are pre- 
ſent laughing out ſo loud that they cannot 
hear one another. When the laughing fit 
is over, after talking and drinking awhile, 
for this they never omit, the lamentation 
begins again : on the other fide, when they 
hint at any ſorrowful paſſage, all the ſtan- 
ders-by ſhriek as loud as they can, and 
there uſes to be two hundred of 'em to- 
gether, 

In the year 1668, two companies going A notable 
over to the Philippine Hands, one of them accident. 
commanded by John Lopez de Aguirre, and 
the other by Laurence Chacon; it happen'd 
that ſome men going aſhore upon this iſland 
of Guam for freſh water and ſome fruit, a 
Spaniard of about twenty years of age went 
up from the ſhore to ſeek ſome fruit, and 
entring into a grove, found a little rg 

about 
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about fourteen years of age: the ſtranger 
ſeeing ſuch a boy naked, and without any 
weapon, was not afraid tho” he was unarm'd 
himſelf, not deſigning to go far from his 
companions. The iſlander drew near, and 
embracing the ſoldier, fawn'd upon, and 
ſeem'd to ſhew friendſhip, as if he were 
very glad to ſee him: then he ſhew'd him 
where there were plantanes, and ſo they 
continued ſome time without any jealouſie 
on the Spaniard's fide; When they were a 
good diſtance from the guard, the ſavage 
again embraced the ſoldier, and was carry- 
ing him away with much eaſe under his 
arm into the thick of the wood, holding ſo 
faſt that he could not break looſe, neither 
durſt he call out to his companions, for fear 
the ſavage ſhould make the more haſte, and 
becauſe he carried him away laughing, and 
as *twere in jeſt. As they kept along in 
the ſame path among the trees, there hap- 
pen'd to come towards 'em four Spaniards, 
who had gone up the wood to find ſome- 
thing to ſhoot ; they all ſtood, hearing the 
noiſe the barbarian made among the buſhes, 


heard the noiſe, as ſuppoſing twas ſome 
deer of bufalo. They were much ſurpriz d 
to ſee the two men, and that their country- 
man ſtruggled to get looſe. The ſavage 
ſeeing them, let him go, and run and hid 
himſelf in the wood, the priſoner remain- 
ing among his friends, by whom and his 
captain he was reprov'd, for going away 


from the reſt alohe, and without arms. 


Five years after this accident, D. Martin 
Enriquez, viceroy of Mexico, order*d John 
Lopez de Aguirre, as he paſs'd by thoſe 
iſlands, to carry away with him one or 
more ſavage boys; to be inſtructed in the 
faith, and learn Spaniſh, that when they 
return'd to their native country they might 
ſerve as interpreters, and teach the natives 
the faith and language. The captain uſed 
all his endeavours, and could get only one 
ſavage youth, whom he carried with him to 
Manila, where he was baptiz'd; it j 1 whe 
by good luck to be the fame we ſpoke of 
above; and he talking one day with the 
ſame ſoldier, they remember*d one another, 
and were afterwards great friends, After 
repeating the whole paſſage, he own*d his 
deſign was, when he had got him to his 
cottage, to ſuck his brains, drink up his 
fleſh reduced to aſhes, and adorn his houſe 
with his bones. 


The diſco- The ſhip holding on its courſe towards 


the Philippine iſlands, left the iſlands de los 
Ladrones aſtern, without touching at them, 


cape Spiri· tho* it had need enough, having no tackle 
tu Santo. to launch the boat, or ſhip it again. She 


fail'd on due welt till upon Friday the 12th 
of Fanuary, when they found 13 degrees 
of north latitude. The maſter or pilot ha- 


and 1 their pieces that way they 


ving never been in thoſe parts, fail'd upon 
information, without any certain rule, ſcek- 
ing cape Spiritu Santo, or of the Holy Ghoſt, 
which is the firſt part of the Philippine 
iſlands. On Sunday, at break of day, they 
diſcover'd the top of a high hill; they all 
rejoic'd, as if they were already arriv'd at 
a place of certain reſt : moſt of the men 
were ſo ſpent they could hardly ſtand upon 
their legs, and fo thin that they lookꝰ'd like 
death it ſelf, fo that it was become a fay- 
ing among 'em, that they would carry off 
nothing but the bare ſkeletons well propp'd up. 
Abundance of rocks, and other frightful 
diſcoveries, every moment interrupted their 
joy, being hourly in imminent danger of 
their lives, they loſt ſight of the hill by rea- 
ſon of the fog, their ſorrow encreas'd, and 
they began again to mutter againſt the 
maſter of pilot, whoſe fair ſpeeches avail'd 
him little, no more than his ſkill. They 
diſcover*d the land again where it made a 
cape : it being ſomewhat to windward, they 
put a bonnet upon the ſail, and lay as cloſe 
to the wind as poſſibly they could, intend- 
ing to run along the ſhore; ſounding all the 
way, and ready to drop anchor when they 
found conveniency, and do as they thought 
moſt expedient. They hoiſted the main- 
ard, but the halliards giving way, it came 
y the board, and the men, who were be- 
fore out of heart, ſo entirely deſpair*'d that 
they would not look to ſave themſclves: 
at laſt good words, and certain flats they 
diſcover*d to leeward, prevailing, the yard 


was hoiſted and fix'd to the maſt, wit 


ropes to ſtay it. The ropes broke, and 
the yard came by the boafd again: good 
words were of as much uſe as hands to hoiſt 
it again. The ſea had run high that night, 
and did ſo ſtill, and the ſhip failing hard 
upon the wind, it rack*d her ſo much that 
almoſt all the tackling gave way, but eſpe- 
cially that belonging to the fore- maſt, inſo- 
much that it had only one of the ropes of 
the ſhrouds left on each ſide, and look*d fo 
naked, as if it would have ſpent it ſelf the 
very next time the ſhip beat, but it was 
good and ſtrong. The ſhip and men were 
much in the fame condition, and it pleas'd 
Go to look down upon them in his mer- 
cy, and to order it fo, that as they were 
ſtanding in for a bay, the wind came about 
large, ſo that they got into it thro? a cha- 
nel inclos'd with rocks at the mouth of the 
ſame bay. By this time three Indians came 
in a boat to view the ſhip, and took their 
poſt to windward, without ſpeaking one 
word. Aboard the ſhip there was a ſol- 
dier thar ſpoke the language of the Philip- 
pine iſlands, tho?, pretending to know ſome- 
thing of the voyage, he had like to have 
been the ruin of all the crew. He ſpoke 
to them in that language, and the :dians 
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being ſatisfied the ſhip belong'd to chri- 


ſtians, drew near and went aboard, to ſhew 
the anchoring-place they were looking at- 
They came to an anchor in the midit, 
of the bay, in fourteen fathom water. One; 


der. 


of theſe Indians ſpoke ſeveral languages, 
and another of em, as he ſaid, was the 
ſame Sir Thomas Candiſb carried away wirh 
him when he fail'd that way, to ſhew him 


the chanels amidſt thoſe iſlands. Being aſk*d 
what land thatwas, 2 *twas cape Eſpi- 
Hoty 


rituSanto, or of the Ghoſt; and, that the 
port and bay was call'd of Cobas. This ac- 
count gave new life to thoſe who an hour 
before look*d upon themſelves as dead men, 
which made many expreſs their inward 
joy with outward tears. The Indians went 
away to their town, and others came in 
their place, one of them carrying a lon 

rod of juſtice, which, together with a oa . 
they ſaw on the ſhore, convinc'd the men 
they were chriftians and friends. 
brought fowls, ſwine, palm-tree-wine, abun- 
danee of cocos, plantanes, ſweet canes, pa- 
payas, roots, water in pipes, wood, and all 
ſuch relief as people in that diſtreſs ſtood 


in need of. All was bought for rials, 


knives, glaſs beads, which they value above 
ſilver, ſo that for three nights and three 
days the fire in the cookroom was never 
our; nor did they ceaſe cooking and ba- 
king, minding nothing but eating. This 
exceſs was very prejudicial to the ſick, for 
being uſed to eat very little, and now uſing 
no moderation, three or four of 'em died 
of it. In this bay, which lies in 12 degr. 
and 35 min. of north latitude, they conti- 
nued a fortnight% at length, after much 
debate about ſailing, without refitting the 
ſhip, they ſer forward on the 29th of Ja- 
nuary : at five in the afternoon the iſland 
of St. Bernardine was far aſtern of 'em. 
Nght overtaking them near another calPd 
Capul, they met with furious eddies and 
currents which brought the ſhip quite about, 
and had ſhe not anſwer'd the helm well, 
muſt have run aſhore. Next day ſome 
Indians came out in boats they call Baran- 
gays, from a port call'd Nibalon, in the 
iſland Lyzon, bringing abundance of fowl, 
{wine, and fruit, but little was purchas'd, 
becauſe there was little left to give for it. 
They ſail'd on, keeping the iſland in view 
amidſt many others, at night by gueſs, and 
paſſing thro? ſeveral places, in which after- 
wards ſkilful pilots admir'd they had not 
been all loſt, there being abundance of 
flats that way, but they never ſaw any, ſo 
that it was Gop's providence preſerv*d 
them. On Thurſday the 1ſt of February. 
being come to the place they call Galban, 
the governeſs ſent her two brothers, with 
ſeven men more in the boat, on pretence 
they were going aſhore for proviſions : they 


They 


waited its return all day, but it came not, 
being gone to Manila, fifteen leagues diſtant 
from that place, over a narrow neck of 
land the iſland makes there, to give advice 
of the ſhip's coming. Next morning, about 
break of day, the ſhip appear'd enclos'd 
amidſt iſlands, ſeeing no way to get out, 
without its boat, and very bare of provi- 
ſions, what they got at the laſt port being 
ſpent, They ſaw a great man 

boats, but they all fled from the th 
they made ſigns to *em, becauſe that not 
being the ſeaſon when the ſhips uſe to go 
from New Spain, they took that to be an 
Engliſh ſhip. The trouble hunger cauſed 
was encreas'd hy ſeeing no way for the ſhip 
to get out. Thus they mov'd every way 
as much as the calm would permit, and at 
laſt diſcover'd a narrow chanel, about a 
ſtone's throw over: the wind freſhening 
aſtern, they ſtruck into it, and running be- 
tween the iſland they call Ca/a and thar of 
Luzon, cloſe under a point call'd Azufre, 
or Sulphur, they got out into more ſea- 
room, being a large bay call'd Bonbon. By 
this time they diſcover'd two Caracoas, 
which are large Indian boats; forty Indians 
row'd in each of 'em, twenty on a ſide, 
with long ſkoops : they made a ſign to the 
Bade of them with a ſmall flag; it 
ſtood off, and would not ſtay : they ſtood 
right upon the other, which, fearing to be 
foul, came to, and drew aboard with a rope 
they threw over to it. They aſk'd the 
maſter whence he came, and whither he 
was bound; he anſwer'd, from Manila, 
which was egy leagues from that place, 
and was bound for Cebu, the firſt town the 
Spaniards built in thoſe parts, and is a hun- 
dred leagues diſtant from Manila, They 
aſk*d for an Indian pilot, the ſhip being 
that night to paſs over the flats they call of 
Tulei; 'twas agreed he ſhould have three 
pieces of eight for his pains. The night 
was ſpent very watchfully, and in the mor- 
ning they diſcover*d the mouth of the bay, 
drawing near to it cloſe under the land of 
the iſland of Fortune, The wind was not 
fair, the mouth of it lying weſt, and the 


breeze coming from the north-eaſt. At See the 
the mouth of the bay is an iſland call'd _—_— 


Marivelez, where there's uſually a Spaniard x by the 
ſtands centinel, with ſome Indians to row, ind. 


and ſwift boats, to go ſee what ſhips come 
in, and carry quick advice to the governor 
of Manila. There's alſo a ſmall mount or 
rock lying north and ſouth with Marivelez, 
which they call EI Frayle, or, the Friar. 
Theſe two iſlands make three ſmall chanels, 
and they began to tack, to get in at that 
which lies between Marivelez and el Frayle. 
The ſhip having none but the two main- 
ſails, and the men being ſpent with labour, 
they advanc'd little or nothing, and ſome- 


times 
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times fell off conſiderably. Thus they 
ſpent three days tired to death, and in de- 
pair, to ſee that fog want of fetching up 
that iſland, they were depriv'd of the ſatis- 
faction of coming to reſt at Manila. They 
were ſtill in pain, expecting every tide, rec- 
koning when *rwould be flood to carry *em 
in, but that being irregular, the hour never 
came. The failors bid the maſter or pilot 
run the ſhip aground, for they had labour'd 
ſufficiently ; perhaps *twas becauſe they 
faw land on both ſides, and the ſmoak of 
Manila, They did the work of the ſhip 
as if it had been rather a compliment than 
a duty ; all their aim was to run aground, 
alledging, that ſince they were ſo near a 
chriſtian country, 'twas better the ſhip 
ſhould be loſt alone, than ſo many men in 
her. The water and proviſions were now 
quite ſpent, and all they had too much of 
was, the briſk contrary gale : this made 
the maſter expreſs more concern to the ſea- 
men, and therefore he bid them take notice 
that all the coaſt was inacceſſible, and the 
ſea ran high; beſides that 27 had no 
boat, nor proviſions, but many fick men, 
that, in the weak condition they were in, 
*rwas impoſſible they could hold out many 
hours, much leſs e he ſaid, *twas a 
ſhame it ſhould be ſaid of them, that they 
had endeavour'd to ſave themſelves, be- 
cauſe they were ſtrongeſt, and could ſwim. 
He encourag'd them, ſaying, they had 
brought that ſhip from ſuch remote parts, 
through ſeas never cut by ſhip, and there- 
fore they that had ſo bravely endured the 
moſt, ought not now to boggle at the leaſt. 
He declared it was not to be borne, that 
they ſhould loſe the honour of ſo ſtrange a 
voyage at the very entrance of the port, 
from whence they were obſerv'd. He ad- 
ded, that had they brought the ſhip well- 
condition'd, full of proviſions, the men in 
health and well paid, they had deſerved 
very little commendations; but all things 
being quite otherwiſe, they now merited the 
greateſt praiſe. By this time they diſco- 
ver'd a Barangay making all poſſible ſpeed 
towards the ſhip : when near, they diſco- 
ver'd four Spaniards in it, and eight In- 
dians that row'd: one of them was the 
centinel at Mariveleꝝ, whoſe name was A. 
lonzo Albarran z he came with the gover- 
nor's maſter of the houſhold, ſent by him 
with two ſoldiers, to condole with the lady 
Elizabeth for her misfortune, bringing a let- 
ter containing many honourable offers. 
the ſight of the four Spaniards raiſed the 
hearts of thoſe diſconſolate men, as may 
well be imagin'd conſidering their circum- 
ſtances: they were handed up, and moſt 
lovingly receiv'd. They went about care- 
fully viewing all the men, and ſeeing ſo 
many ſick, ſo many with ſores, ſo ragged, 
Vol. IV. 


poor, and diſtreſſed, only ſaid, Go p be 
prais'd, Go p be prais'd. Abarran went 
down betwixt decks to ſee the hoſpital, and 
when the ſick women ſaw him, they cry'd 
out, What do you bring us to eat, for we are 
ready to run mad with hunger and thirſt ? 
He comforted them with hopes of freſh 
proviſions that were a coming, and fo went 
out upon deck aſtoniſh'd at what he had 
ſeen. At length Go p ſent 'em all bleſ- 
ſings together, that tack the ſnip made up 


with Marivelez, whence the lady Elizabeth 


ſent a ſoldier with her anſwer to the letter 


ſhe receiv*'d from- the governor, and he They get 


went away in the Barangay. 


Soon after into the 


they diſcover'd another, in which came the harbour. 


chief Alcayde of that coaſt, with the gover- 
neſs's brothers, bringing a great deal of 
new bread, wine, and fruit, given them in 
Manila. As *twas dividing, the greateſt 
perſons did ſome actions unbecoming them, 
but, who can forbear in a time of ſo much 
want? Next day there came a good large 
boat loaden with fowl, calves, hogs, bread, 
wine, and greens : *twas brought by James 
Diaz Marmolejo, by the governor's order ; 
*rwas divided bountifully among all the 
people. 

The ſhip drew nearer to the harbour ſtill 
upon the tack : one Pinao, mate to one of 
the king's ſhips, came to help with a boat 
full of ſeamen, all clad in ſilks of ſeveral 
colours; the captain of the port was on the 
ſhore with his colours flying, and all the 
ſeataring-men drawn up at their arms. As 
ſoon as the anchor was dropt, they ſaluted 
the royal ſtandard with all the cannon and 
ſmall arms; the ſhip anſwer'd the beſt it 
could, and came to an anchor on the 11th 
of February, 1696, in their deſired port of 
Cabite, two leagues ſouth-weſt of the ci 
Manila, the capital of the Philippine iſlands, 
in 14 d and a half of north latitude, 
with fifty perſons leſs than they brought 
from Santa Cruz, who all died by the way. 
The ſhip being at an anchor, other perſons 
came aboard, who charitably brought ſo 
much bread and fleſh, that now there was 
to ſpare. Next day, in the morning, a 
colonel came from the governor D. Luys 
Perez de las Marinas, a rigidor or alder- 
man from the common-council of the town, 
and a clergyman from the chapter of the 
great church, to receive the lady Elizabeth. 
They preſently carried her off to the king's 
houſe at the port, ſaluting her again as ſhe 
landed ; after dinner, they carried her to 
the city, where ſhe made her entrance by 
night, and was receiv'd with flambeaux. 
The ſick people being taken out of the 
ſhip, were convey'd to the hoſpital, the 
widows to the houſes of perſons of note, 
and all of them afterwards married to thetr 
ſatisfaction : thoſe that were recovering, 

7 1 and 


A Diſcovery of the 


the reſt of the ſoldiers, were quarter'd in 
private houſes, and thoſe that were married 
went to houſe-keeping ; ſo that they were 
all of 'em lovingly receiv'd and entertain'd 
by the charitable inhabitants of Manila. 
Soon after ten died, and four betook them- 
ſelves to religious orders. The frigate ne- 
ver came home; there was an account that 
it had been found with all its fails abroad, 
the people dead, the veſſel rotten and run 
What be- aſhore. The galliot arriv'd at an iſland 


unknown ſea, and ſeek out the undiſcover'd 
lands under the Antar#ick pole, the center 

of that horizon. He preſented two memo- 

rials, containing the motives that inclined 

him to this undertaking, expreſſing himſelf 

much to this effect : 

That part of the moon which is darkned His rea- 
when ſhe's eclips'd, being the part of a cir- ſons for 
cle, proves that the body of earth and wa-Plocceding 
ter which cauſes it, is round: about this Sf 


D 
: ome? on the dif: 
body is an imaginary line, long, without corery. 


came of the call d Mindanao, in 10 degrees of latitude. 


galliot. 


One of the 


As they ſail'd without knowing what way 
to take among thoſe iſlands, they were re- 
duced to ſuch want, that they went aſhore 
upon a ſmall iſland call'd Camaniguin, 
where they kill'd and eat a dog they found. 
They accidentally met ſome Indians, who 
directed em to the harbour, where there 
were fathers of the ſociety of Jeſus, and 
they ſent 'em to the corregidor or governor 
of thoſe parts: he ſent five of em priſo- 
ners to Manila, the captain having made 
his complaint to him that they had muti- 
ny'd, with a letter to Dr. Autbony de Morga, 
lieutenant-general of that government, in 
which were theſe words: Here arriv'd a 
galliot, whoſe captain was as impertinent as 
bis diſcourſe : I aſt'd him whence he came, 
and he told me, that he had been with the 
Adelantado Alvaro de Mindana, who fail”d 
will four ſhips from Peru, to make the iſſands 
of Salomon. This one arriv'd here, and 
bearing his majeſty's colours, I receiv'd it, as 
was proper. If the others bappen to go thi- 
ther, you will have a better account of this 
affair. The ſoldiers were not proſecuted, 
as was ſaid, only becauſe the captain with 
his galliot forſook the great ſhip. 

This was the end of that prodigious 
voyage; if I have been too tedious in 
giving an account of it, the ſtrangeneſs of 
it may be my excuſe, ſince neither that of 
Ulyſſes, nor that of Gama, were equal to it, 
and yet both of 'em deſerv'd poems com- 
5 by thoſe two moſt noble poets the 
Greek and the Portugueſe : but becauſe it 
might ſeem ſuperfluous to have ſaid ſo 
much of an undertaking to appearance un- 
fortunate, 'twill be fit to give an account 


of the benefit accruing from it, and ſhew 


what future advantage heaven was pleas'd 
ſhould be the conſequence of the preſent 


loſs, to the greater honour and glory of Goo 


and of the viceroy, his inſtrument. 
Quiros, after waiting upon the lady Eli- 


diſcoverets Zaveth from Manila to Mexico, where ſhe 
aas to ſtay'd at that time, went away to Lima, 


4 en, 


where he made intercſt with D. Luis de 
Velaſco, the marquis's ſucceſſor in the go- 


vernment of Peru, to be furniſn'd by him 
with ſhips, men, and other neceſſaries to 
continue the diſcovery they had begun, and, 
as he ſaid, to plough up the waters of the 


breadth or depth, which encompaſſes and 
divides it into two equal parts, one whereof 
is call'd the zorth, t'other the ſouth: at this 
equinoctial line commence the degrees, rec- 
koning from 1 to go, which is the furtheſt 
extent of latitude towards either of the poles. 
Towards the north all is already diſcover'd 
to 70 degrees; the remainder from thence 
to go, tho* *twere diſcover'd, ſeems unin- 
habitable, becauſe of the extream cold, the 
inequality of the day and night, and other 
inconveniencies. Tis well known, that in 
ſeveral parts already ſufficiently diſcover'd 
the people live in caves, and uſe much art 
to ſupport life againft the hardſhips of the 
weather. Towards the ſouth there are diſ- 
coveries, as far as 55 degrees beyond the 
ſtreight of Magellan, and to 35, the latitude 
of the Cape of Good-bope, or ſomewhat above 
40, which ſhips make to weather it. Theſe 
two points of land, with their coaſts and 
the coaſts oppoſite to them, are already fully 
known 3 it now remains to diſcover the re- 
maining part parallel with this, and in leſs 
latitude weſtwards, up to 90 degrees, to 
know whether *tis land or water, or what 
quntey of each. The Adelantado, Alvaro 

Mindana, as he was failing in the year 
1695, towards the iſlands of Salomon, which 
he ſaid lay between 7 and 12 degrees of 
ſouth latitude, and fifteen hundred leagues 
from the city of De los Reyes, found four 
ſmall iſlands together, inhabited by ſo good 
a ſort of people, that none of thoſe yet diſ- 
cover'd can equal them, but are, for the 
moſt part, ill-look*d Indians, indifferently 
ſhap'd, and dark complexion'd, ſuch as we 
ſee in Peru, the Firm-land, New Spain, 
Nicaragua, the Philippine iſlands, and other 
parts. Theſe iſlands are between 9 and 10 
degrees of latitude, a thouſand leagues di- 
ſtant from the city De los Reyes, ſix hun- 
dred and fifty from the neareſt coaſt of New 
Spain, and a thouſand from New Guinea. 
The uſual breezes there are eaſterly, for 


which reaſon to return from them to Peru, 


or New Spain, a ſhip muſt run upon a 
bowling, north or ſouth, to meet without 


the tropicks thoſe they call general winds 3 


and to this purpoſe tis requiſite to have pro- 
per inſtruments for navigation, and ſubſtan- 
tial veſſels, two things beſides many others 
very neceſſary, which thoſe people are deſti- 

; tute 


Iſlands of Salomon. 


tute of, Theſe, and many other reaſons 
that may be alledg*d, make it appear that 
they could never have any commerce with 
thoſe two provinces above-mention*d, nor 
much leſs with New Guinea, or the Philip- 
pine iſlands, becauſe there's no failing from 
thoſe parts to the ſaid iſlands, by reaſon the 
wind 1s weſt, and quite contrary to them. 
From the four iſlands no other land was 
diſcover d. The veſſels the inhabitants uſe 
are for ſhort voyages, and therefore *twas 
conſider'd which way *twas poſſible for 


them to get to far-diſtant parts; and the 


moſt likely way is, that when they ſail from 
a place whence no other land can be diſ- 
cover'd, they make their obſervations, and 
take aim by that land they leave behind, 
till by degrees they loſe ſight of it; and 
when they have loſt that, then they have a 
view of the other part they are bound to; 
for whenſoever ſight is loſt both of the land 
they come from, and that they go to, there 
is then an abfolute neceſſity of underſtand- 
ing at leaſt che ſea-compaſs, which they 
have not. T will ſay nothing of contrary 
winds, currents, and other things, which 
may put them from their courſe: this ap- 
pears more plain, in that the moſt expe- 
rienc'd plots, furniſn'd with all thoſe ne- 
ceſſaries theſe people want, when they have 
been three or four days out of fight of land, 
cannot poſmuvely aſſign where they are: 
therefore, generally ſpeaking, it muſt be 
faid, thoſe Indians * of naviga- 
tion are no other but their eyes, or their 
gueſs at ſmall diſtances. As to what might 
be objected, that they take aim by the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars; the anſwer is, that the 
ſun cannot be ſeen at night; the mutabili- 
ty of the moon is well known, and, in 


ſhort, neither ſun, moon, nor ſtars are al- 
ways viſible, nor are they fix'd in one ſame 
place, or free from clouds: yet tho? all 
theſe things were as they are not, their 
voyages muſt {till be but ſhort, as has been 
ſaid. And tho? it be true, that the moſt 
ignorant may in their veſſels go froma ſmall 
iſland to a large continent, A it be near at 
hand, ſince if they miſs of one part, they 
will hit upon another, yet it is not there- 
fore to be granted that they can without art 
ſeek ſmall and far-diſtant iſlands from large 
or leſſer countries. Among thoſe Indians 
there were ſome that drew towards Mulat- 
toes, which difference in colour argues ſome 
commerce with other people : beſides, thoſe 
four iſlands being but ſmall, tis to be ob- 
lerv'd, that great ones are ſcarce able to 
contain men, who are always looking out 
for another, where they may live more at 
eaſe 3 and they leave em, either becauſe 
they cannot agree, or becauſe they will not 
be fubject to their rulers, or elſe becauſe they 
would rule themſelves. It may therefore 
be rationally believ'd, that towards the 
ſouth-eaſt, ſouth, and ſouth-weſt, quite away 
weſtward, there are other iſlands one after 
another, or a continent running along till it 
Joins with New Guinea, or comes near the 
Philippine iſlands, or the ſouth coaſt of the 
ſtreight of Magellan, for otherwiſe we know 
of no parts whence could go to in- 


habit thoſe iſlands, unlefs *rwere miracu- 


louſly. Whether it run the one, or the 
other, or both ways, *tis likely there are 
abundance of iſlands, or a large continent, 


$35 


being the Antipodes to the beſt part of Eu- ꝙhus the 
rope, Aſia, and Africk, where, between the account 
latitudes of 20 and 60 degrees, Go Þ made ends a- 


men ſo uſeful. 
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Written in Latin by F. Nicholas del Techo, Prieſt of the Society 
of JESUS. 
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THE 


PREFACE. 
T 


H E author having defign'd this for a hiſtory of his order; has fill'd a conſiderable 
part of it with the lives, particular actions, preaching and teaching of his brethren 
the Jeſuits, and inſerted abundance o miracles and other pious matter, which is not 
the ſubjeft of this preſent work, nor likely to be at all acceptable to the reader; who in a book 
of travels, will expect to meet with nothing but what is prophane hiſtory, deſcription, ſtrange 
manners, cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions, ſurprizing accidents, diſcoveries, conqueſts, and ſuch things 
as are uſual in books of this nature. Such care has been therefore taken, that his expectation 
may be anſwer*d according to the nature of the work, and therefore thoſe religious narrations 
are either quite left out, or, if any thing be ſaid of them, it is ſo conciſe as may be no way te- 
dious, but rather afford ſomething of variety, and ſerve to make a connection, leſt breaking 
off too abruptly in ſome places, we ſhould altogether loſe the order and method of the author. 
But he having diſpos'd things ſo as that the delivery of the affairs of his ſociety, may appear 
to be the principal part of his undertaking, has not therefore digeſted the others to the beſt ad- 
vantage for a reader that looks only for travels, who therefore may think all things are not jo 
regularly recited as might have been; which is here endeavour*d in ſome meaſure to be 1 
ed, by joining ſome accounts, which in him lie far ſever*d, that ſo all confuſion might be avoided, 
And left any one ſhould object here is too much mention made of the Jeſuits and their actions, it 
is to be obſerv'd they are the main ſubject of the hiſtory ; and that with good reaſon. For 
whereas in all other diſcoveries, wwe ſee the whole relation lies upon commanders and ſoldiers, 
who conquer d thoſe nations found out by force of arms : here, on the contrary, and which is 
very well worth our curious obſervation, we ſee vaſt provinces converted to chriſtianity, and 
only brought under the dominion of the kings of Spain by a few religious men, arm'd only with 
the ſword of the goſpel ;, and yet theſe ſame preachers are brought in here no more than neceſſity 
abſolutely requires, they being the great diſcoverers of thoſe far extended countries we treat of, 
and founders of towns ; ſo that theſe things cannot poſſibly be deliver'd without mentioning thoſe 
who were the prime actors: but the thing will juſtifie it ſelf. As for the truth of the relation, 
I ſee little reaſon to call it in queſtion, fince the author could have no inducement to forge any 
part of it, as being a religious man, who valu'd his reputation, and could propoſe to himſelf no 
benefit or advantage by falſehood. Nor could he eaſily be impos'd upon, having liv'd twenty 
five years in thoſe countries, during which time he muſt have ſeen much, and learnt more from 
perſons of credit and authors above blemiſh. Now to give a more particular account of what 
is done, as to the tranſlation, ſeveral matters as was hinted before, which in the original lye far 
aſunder, are here for the better underſtanding of them brought together. The firſt twenty one 
ſections run exactly with the author, neither adding nor diminiſhing, becauſe ſo far he proceeds 
upon the account of thoſe countries, not interrupting it with any ſpiritual matter. Alt chapter 
twenty two he begins to enter upon the ſubjef? of the Jeſuits comin £ into thoſe parts, where we 
reduce many chapters into a few lines each, till ſome matters altogether 1 occurring; there 
are chapters quite left out, till we meet with more temporal affairs. is ſame method is conti- 
nued throu * the whole work, ſometimes delivering whole chapters, oftner reducing them into 
leſs compaſs, by leaving out thoſe things which are not hiſtorical, and ſometimes wholly omitting 
r which contain nothing but the particular lives of ſome of thoſe fathers, or miracles, 
and ſuch things from the purpoſe. The original is divided into chapters and books, which me- 
thod is not follow*d here * the reaſons already ſet down. In fine, the whole work is diverting, 
full of variety and new, for of thoſe parts we have had but very imperfect accounts before, and 
' ſuch peaceable conqueſts as are here found we do not meet with in any other travels. 


Vo I. IV. 6 Z THE 


The intro- 


(638) 


| The Hiſtory of Paraguay, Tucuman, 


and the adajcent Provinces in South 


America. 


MERICA is divided into the 
A northern and the ſouthern. South 

America is ſhut in between two 

ſeas, has a conſiderable part of its 
ſhoars inhabited by the Peruvians and Bra- 
filians, neither of them ſtretching far into 
the inland, unleſs where the defire of gold 
or ſilver, or the goodneſs of the foil has 
drawn the Spaniards on the one fide, and 
the Portugueſe on the other. All the land 
between Brofil and Peru, and conſequent- 
ly between the Atlantick and Pacifick oce- 
ans, being a vaſt extent down to the 
ſtreights of Magellan, as for the moſt part 
comprehended under the names of Chili, 
Tucuman, Paraguay, and ſome other pro- 
vinces included in them. This new world 
divided like the old into two yaſt penin- 
ſulas, and only knit together by a ſmall 
iſthmus, was in the laſt age but one brought 
under a foreign dominion to its own un- 
ſpeable adyantage ; for upon this occaſion, 
through the fpecial goodneſs of Gop, and 
great care and expence of the cathohck 
kings, wherever the Spaniſh dominion ex- 
— 4 the chriſtian faith is propagated. For 
if there be any nations that have not yet 
own*d Chriſt, the king of Spain is no way 
to be blam'd for it, but all the fault is 
to be imputed either to the obſtinacy of 
thoſe Barbarians, or, as is uſual in all parts, 
to the ill behaviour of ſome private per- 
ſons. Others will ſpeak of what relates to 
the reſt of America, but F being command- 
ed by my ſuperiors, to write che affairs of 
the ſociety in thoſe vaſt ſouthern regions of 
Paraguay, Tucuman and Cbili, which in 
the year 1607 were made one province of 
the ſaid ſociety, will firſt give an account 
of the firſt coming of the Spaniards into 
thoſe countries; of the towns founded by 
them; of the firſt preaching of chriſtianity; 
and afterwards proceed to ſuch other acti- 
ons, as happen'd in proceſs of time upon 
further diſcovery of thoſe parts, chiefly as 
to temporal affairs, yet not ſo as altogether 
to forget the ſpiritual. This I ſhall endea- 
vour to perform with that truth and ſince- 
rity, that becomes a religious man. And 
thou, my God, the author of all good, 
without invocating whom a religious perſon 
ought not to enter upon any work, aſſiſt me 
in this undertaking, as thou haſt done fo 


many heroes of our ſociety in agatin 

the faith, whoſe ſteps I dich follow'd 4 that 
great work, tho' not ſo worthily, for the 
ſpace of twenty five years. Do thou, foun- 
tain of eternal wiſdom, correct my ſtile, 
which ſo many years uſe of a barbarous 
language has corrupted 3 and guide me, 
that I may make the beſt choice of the 
vaſt maſs of matter that lies before me, 
and worthily deliver that to poſterity, 
which ſhall be to thy greater honour and 


glory. 


Pixarro having carry'd the war into ſouth The Pon 
America, and the Spaniards under his com- t»gueſe 
mand, gaping after the vaſt wealth of the fi'!t diſco- 
Ingas, kings of thoſe parts, having Poſe, ** 
ſeſsd themſelves of a large tract of land a- unſucceß- 
long the Pacifick ocean, commonly call'd fullß. 


the ſouth ſea : fevera} perfons perfuaded 
themſelves there might be a ſhorter and leſs 
dangerous way found along the coaſts of 
the Atlantick or north ſea, to Peru, which 
was then reported to abound in gold and 
filver. The firſt I can find, that propos'd 
the diſcovery of this way, was Martin de 
Souſa, who govered Braſil for king John 
II. of Portugal, and divided it into provin- 
ces, and was ambitious to vye with. the Spa- 
niards in diſcovering new countries that 
might increaſe his maſter's dominions. To 
this purpoſe he ſent Aexius Garcia a man 
of undaunted reſolution, with his ſon, and 
three Portugueſe, and. a conſiderable atten- 
dance of Indians, from the ſouthern part of 
Braſil, to pierce as far as poſſibly he could 
into the inland of America. He having 
travellꝰ'd three hundred leagues: by land, 
and coming into the country. about the ri- 
ver Paraguay, being well vers'd in the lan- 
ge of the Indians, and knowing how to 

eal with them, prevail'd with about two 
hundred of the people of Paraguay to fol- 
low him as their captain; with whom, in 
martial manner he made his way to the 
borders of Peru, whilſt the Inga was till 
living, and there by plundering gather'd a 
vaſt quantity of wrought and unwrought 
ſilver. Being loaded with this booty, he 
ſent away two of his Portugueſe compani- 
ons to Braſil for ſuccours, and returning to 
Paraguay, was cruelly murder'd by the 
Barbarians, who ſpar'd his ſon becauſe of 
his tender years. The father's memory ou 
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live for ever, becauſe he durſt with ſo ſmall 
a company traverſe almoſt all the land be- 
tween the two ſeas that encompaſs ſouth A- 
merica, travelling unknown ways, where no 
European had been before, and through 
fierce and warlike nations, ſhewing that no- 
thing is impracticable to thoſe, who prefer 
fame and the benefit of poſterity before 
their own lives. His companions returning 
to Brazil, and beſides the account they gave 
of the friendſhip contracted with the peo- 
ple of Paraguay, and the wealth of the 
Inga, ucing pieces of gold and ſilver, 
as undoubted proofs of the truth of their 
aſſertions. All the Poriugueſe were over- 
joyc'd, and eager upon repeating that ex- 
pedition. Hercupon ſixty Portugueſe, and 
a good number of Braſilians under the com- 
mand of George Sedenio, were ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of Aexius Garcia, whom they 
thought to be ſtill alive. When they were 
come near the river Paraguay, the 1 
who were guilty of the murder of Garcia, 
tearing revenge, refus'd them proviſions, 
and ſoon after fell upon them, killing their 
commander and putting the reſt to flight. 
Thoſe that eſcap'd were by the Paranenſi- 
an Indians taken into their boats, which 
were rotten and worm eaten, and being in 
the middle of the river, the Indians pulPd 
they uſe inſtead of pitch, b 
which means the boats ſunk, drowning all 
the Portugueſe, the Paranenſians, who were 
naked and ſwimmers, getting ſafe to 
ſhoar. This the expectation of the Portu- 
gueſe was diſappointed, either thro' the 
raſhneſs of Sedenio or treachery of the Bar- 
barians, God. reſerving Paraguay and the 
adjacent countries for the king of Spain. 

3. Not long after, Sebaſtian Gavot a 
man ſkilful in navigation, who had diſco- 
ver'd Virginia for the king of England, of- 
fer d his fervice to the emperor Charles V. 
promiſing to find a ſhort way to Peru ſouth 
of Braf#l, or elſe to diſcover the inland of 
propoſal was pleaſing 
to the emperor, then filPd with the expec- 
tation of ſubduing vaſt dominions, and feek- 
ing all means to ſecure the beſt provinces of 
that new world. He therefore order'd four 
ſhipsto be immediately fitted out with three 
hundred men aboard, and gave the com- 
mand of them to Gavet, who, in the year 
1530, croſſing the Atlantick ocean, put into 
the mouth of Rio de la Plata, or the river of 
Plate (the mouth and coafts whereof had 
been diſcover'd fiftzen years before by John 
de Solis a Spaniard, and four years a 
view'd by Magetlen) and ſail'd up it, till 
he came to an anchor, where the river Ur- 
vaica falls into that of Plata, Thence he 
ſent Avaro Romon to diſcover up the river 
Urvaica, who, the third day after he left him, 
loft his ſhip upon the ſands, and was him- 
ſelf flain with moſt of his men. Gavot hav- 
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ing built the fort of the Holy Ghoſt at the Txcno. 
mouth of the tiver Carcaranna, which falls WWW 
into that of Plate, ſail'd a hundred and fifty Eig. 


leagues up this laſt river, till he came to the 
place where Parapuay joins it with a mighty 
ſtream, and advancing forty leagues up it, 
after conquering the Indians that oppos'd 
him, came to that place, where he ſaid 
Alexius Garcia the Portugueſe was robb'd 
and kill'd by the people of Paraguay. 
There, as he pry'd into all things, finding 
many cunts of plate in the huts of the 
Indians, and not knowing any thing of 
Garcia's travels and death, thinking them 
to be natural riches of the country, he haſ- 
tily bought all up of the Indians, and, as 
if he had now done the buſineſs he came 
about, having fortify'd the fort of the Holy 
Ghoſt, or Eſpiritu Santo, and leaving Nuno 
de Lara in it with one hundred and twen- 
ty men, he haſted back into Spain. 


After Gavot was gone, Nuno de Lara The Indi- 
contracting friendſhip with the neighbour- 2 


reſorting often to the Spam/h fort on account 
of trade, fell in love with a beautiful wo- 
man, Lucy de Miranda, that was the wo- 
man's name, and Sebaſtian Hurtado her 
huſband, both born at Ezija in Andaluſia, 
were not 1gnorant of the Barbarians wicked 
deſign, and therefore ſhe modeſtly confining 
her ſelf before her huſband, receiv'd the In- 
dans preſents after ſuch a manner, as ſuf- 
ficiently evinced ſhe did not deſign them as 
an earneſt of any baſe affection. However 
Mangora try'd all ways to enjoy her, and 
therefore pretending much kindneſs, earn- 
eſtly invited Sebaſtian Hurtado to go into 
his lands to divert him with his wife, where 
he ſnould be reſpected and preſented by his 
people. But Hurtado valuing his wife's ho- 
nour above all he could hope to gain, ex- 
cusꝰd himſelf to the Barbarian, pleading the 
rigour of military diſcipline, which forbid 
ſuch liberty, and directed much watchful- 
neſs to be obſerv'd among, ſtrangers. Man- 
gora inrag'd at this diſappointment, drew 
his brother Siripus to his party, and re- 
ſolv'd to deſtroy all the Spaniards, that he 
might debauch one woman. Nor was it 
long before an opportunity offer d, for un- 
derſtanding that Nuno de Lara, governor of 
the port, had ſent Ruiz Maſquera and Se- 
baſtian Garcia huſband to Lacy de Miranda, 
with forty men into the neighbouring i- 


ſlands, to bring in proviſions, Mangora 


re- haſtily drew together four thouſand arm'd 


Indians, and laid them im ambuſh to wait 
his orders in the moraſſes near the Spaniſb 
fort. This done he conducts thirty young 
men loaded with proviſions into the forr, 
as he had done at other times, and beſtow- 
ing what he brought with great diſſimulati- 
on, feaſted among the Spaniards till late at 

night. 


ing people, made a ſhift to maintain him-? 
ſelf, till Mangora, chief of the Timbuſians, fort. 
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Then moſt of them being aſleep, 


having order*d his men what every one was 


to do, he fir'd the magazines, ſlew the cen- 
tinels, threw down the gates, and letting in 


Slaughter his men, fell upon the Spaniards either a- 
ofthe spa- ſleep or in a conſternation. Many of them 


mardi. 


were ſtruck through with darts, before they 
knew of any deſign againſt them; others, 
as ignorant of- the treachery, were butch- 
er'd as they ran to put out the fire; ſome 
few, forcing their way through the Barba- 
rians into the parade of the fort, made a 
mighty ſlaughter of them. Among them 
Nuno de Lara, tho' he had receiv'd many 
wounds, ſeeing Mangora the contriver of 
the miſchief proud of his ſucceſs, made his 
way, and being incens'd at his treachery, 
run him through, ſo often repeating his 
ſtrokes as he lay, till he was aſſur'd of his 
being dead, and not ſo ſatisfied flew ſe- 
veral others of the chief men; but being 
ſurrounded by many he fell down dead up- 
on Mangora, all his men oppreſs'd by the 
multitude undergoing the ſame fate. Lucey 
de Miranda, the cauſe of this misfortune, 
with four Spaniſh women and as many boys, 
whom their age or ſex reſerv'd for greater 
ſufferings, ſurviv'd the ſlaughter, Which 
being over, Siripus, who had inherited his 
brother's luſts, allowing his men all the 
other booty and priſoners, taking none but 
Lucy de Miranda to himſelf, and left no 
means uneſſay'd to overcome her conſtancy, 
calling her ſoveraign lady of a numerous 
people, and wife of a powerful lord, where- 
as ſhe had loſt a huſband that was deſtitute 
of all things. But nothing ſo much per- 
plex'd the worthy lady, as being belov'd 
by the Barbarian, and ſhe blam'd her ſex for 
having ſav'd her life, and her beauty, which 
had made her belov'd above the reſt, fo 
that ſhe could not ſo much as afford her 
new maſter a good look. After ſome days 
ſpent between the Indian courting, and Luc 

reſiſting, ſome parties that were 1 
brought in Sebaſtian Hurtado her huſband. 
He returning from the iſlands and perceiv- 
ing the deſtruction of the fort and laughter 
of his country-men, gueſling at the occaſi- 
on of it, deliver*d himſelf up to the Tim- 
buſian guards, to be conducted to his wife. 
As ſoon as Siripus ſaw him, being enrag'd 
with jealouſy, he order'd him to be taken 
away and ſhot to death, which had been 
accordingly done, but that his wife inter- 
ceded for him, and the Barbarian granted her 
his life upon the condition that they ſhould 
for the future abſtain from the marriage bed, 
otherwiſe both ſhould die. Having accept- 
ed of the condition, for ſome time they 
only allow'd their eyes the liberty of en- 


A faithful joyment, tho* they liv'd together; till at 


couple 


laſt Siripus ſurpriz' d them in conjugal em- 


murder d. hraces, his old wife being the informer. 


Then being inrag' d above meaſure, he or- 
der'd Lucy to be burnt, who being drag- 
ged from her huſband's arms to the pile, 
having recommended her ſelf to God, pe- 
riſh'd in the flames. Her huſband Sebaſtian, 
like the ſaint of his name, being bound to 
a tree, was ſhot to death with arrows. 
*tis to be hop*d the two faithful conſorts, 
having purg'd all earthly guilt, were re- 
ceiv'd into the heavenly manſions. 


The forty Spaniards, whom we menti- 40 Span. 
on'd before to have gone out under the erect 
. a fort on 

command of Moſquera, to get proviſions, the coat 


having bewail'd the misfortune of their of Brapt, 


companions and fort, and burying the bo- 
dies, not knowing how better to beſtow 
themſelves, faiPd over to the next part of 
Braſil, where they built a ſtrong little fort, 
in 25 deg. of ſouth latitude. Having made 
friendſhip with the natives they ſow'd the 
land, and one Edward Perez a Portugueſe, 
being by his king baniſh'd to Braſil with a 
numerous family, had encreas'd their num- 
ber, when Martin Alfonſo de Souſa, gover- 
nor of the ſouthern coaſt of Braſil, ſent a 
meſſenger to order Perez to retire to that 
part of Braſil to which he was baniſh'd ; 
and to require Mo/quera and his men, if they 
deſign'd to live peaceably there, to take 
the oath of allegiance to the king of Porty- 


gal, in whoſe dominions they were ſettled. 


Moſquera anſwer'd, that there was ſtill a 
controverſy depending between their kings, 
about the diviſion of the Indies, which did 
not belong to them to decide, but that he 
and his companion's intention, was to keep 
that part they had poſſeſsꝰd themſelves of, 
for their ſoveraign Charles V. Soon after 
a French ſhip accidentally putting into the 
iſland Cananea, oppoſite to the port where 
Moſquera had ſettled, put the Spaniards in 
the mind of getting ſome arms, and ſnp- 


lying their wants. Having therefore ta- 
—— two hundred Indians to their aſſiſtance, 


they went out in the dead of the night in They take 
canoos, and ſurprizing the French, brought  Frencb 
their ſhip and BP. 


them aſhore, after taking 
arms from them. This done, underftand- 
ing that the Portugueſe were marching a- 
gainſt them, they carried four pieces of 
cannon from the ſhip to their little fort, and 


preparing all things for their defence, laid 


an ambuſh in a little wood that was between 
them and the ſhore, keeping the reſt of the 
men cloſe in the fort. The Portugueſe, to 
the number of eighty, follow'd by a multi- 
tude of Indians, ſuſpecting nothing of the 
ambuſh, nor thinking of the cannon; but 
deſpiſing the ſmall number of the Spani- 
ards, march*d wiy diſorderly as if they went 
to puniſh a parcel of thieves. But as ſoon 


as they had paſs'd the ambuſh, and came up 
to the trench, the Spaniards fir'd with guns, Rout the 


and at the ſame time thoſe that lay in the Port 
D wood, . 
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wood, attack'd them in the rear, which 
putting them into confuſſion, thoſe in the 
fort ye out, and having drove them in- 
to a cloſe place, flew them at pleaſure. Af- 
ter the ſlaughter, going aboard their veſſels 
with the Indians their confederates, they 
faiPd to the Portugueſe town of S. Vincent, 
which they plunder'd, and return'd imme- 
diately to their own little town loaded with 
booty, in which expedition ſome Portugueſe 
of their own accord ſided with the Spani- 
ards. This was the firſt fight I know of that 
happen'd between the catholick Europeans 


Retire to in America. Not long after Maſquera and 
an iſland. his companions, no ways able to cope with 


A great 
colony 


ſent to the 


river of 


the forces of Braſil, and fearing revenge, 
went away to the iſland of S. Catharine, 
lying in 28 deg. of ſouth latitude, to inha- 
bit there, till be 

they might return to the river of Plate. 

Fn the mean while Sebaſtian Gavot return- 
ed into Spain, and ſpread abroad the fame 
of what he had found, ſaying, the coun- 
tries about 'the river Paraguay were not 
ſcorch'd with the violent heat of the ſun 
like Braſil, nor ſubject to violent cold like 
thoſe parts more ſouthward, but enjoy'd a 
temperate air: That the vaſt coaſts of Pa- 
rana were inhabited by vaſt numbers of peo- 
ple fit for ſervice : That there was much 
more variety of fiſh and wild beaſts, than 
in any part of Europe : And then ſhewing 
the pieces of gold and filver, and many u- 
tenſils made of thoſe metals, which he had 
purchas'd of the people of Paraguay that 
murder*d Alexius Garcia, and falſly believ- 
ed to be the natural wealth of that river ; 
he by theſe means made {o powerful an im- 
preſſion in the minds of the Spaniards, that 
many made intereſt to be ſent into that 
country. From that time the river Parana, 
on account of Gavol's ſilver, or the hope 
of much filver to be found there, was call- 
ed, the river of Plate, a name rather ſpe- 
cious than true. Gavot having made the 
ſame report to Charles V. it was decreed 
in council, that a numerous colony ſhould be 
ſent into that part of America. Two thou- 
ſand two hundred men were rais'd, beſides 
ſailors, and ſhipp*d under the command of 
P-ter Mendoza, a man of the firſt quality, 
the emperor's ſewer, and now made gover- 
nor of the rivers of Plate and Paraguay. 
The chief men among them, whom cove- 
touſneſs had mov*d to undertake this expe- 
dition, where James Mendoza, the gover- 
nor's brother, Francis Mendoza, once ſtew- 
ard to Maximilian king of the Romans, 
Charles Dubrin foſter-brother to the empe- 
ror Charles the fifth, John Oſorio comman- 
der of the fleet, nobly born, and renown'd 
in the wars of Haly, Luis Perez, brother to 
S. Tereſa, Bernard a Genoeſe captain, for- 


merly in great eſteem with Doria, James 
Vor. IV. 


ing afterwards recruited, 


Ramua, a Flemming, not to mention the Txcho. 
Guſmans, Riberas, Rocas, Bracamontes, (WWW 


Manriques, Aeuillars, Lucanes, Ayolas, 
Iralas, and other noble perſons, ſo very 
numerous, that there were thirty two heirs 
of noble families and eſtates, reckon'd a- 
board that fleet. All theſe failing from 
Cadiz in the year 1535, when they Pad cut 
the line, were parted and drove to ſeveral 
places, James Mendoza, the governor's 
brother, after the tempeſt was over, arriv*d 
ſafe in the river of Plate with a few ſhips. 
The governor with the reſt put into the a7 
of Rio de Janeiro in Braſil, where whilſt he 
lay for a wind, he caus'd John Offorio his 
lieutenant, a man much envy'd for his bra- 
very and courteſy, to be ſtabb'd, without 
any tryal, being wrongfully accus'd of am- 
bitious practices, for that he was reported 
to have inſinuated that in a ſhort time he 
ſhould command in chief; which action 
was fo reſented, that many ſtay*d behind 
in Braſil and others conſpir'd to deſert their 
governor. But before the conſpiracy could 
come to a head, he let Braſil, and joyn'd 
his brother James Mendoza, who was then 
in the river of Plate, building flat bottom- 
ed veſſels to croſs the rivers, and hearing of 
the murder of Oſorio, is reported to have 
ſaid, he was afraid, leſt the whole fleet 
ſhould incur ſome judgment for his bro- 
ther's wicked action. 
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The governor having thus got all his Buenos 
ſtrength together, order d the fleet to make Ayres 


over to the other ſide of the river, where 
landing Sancho del Campo his kinſman, be- 
gan to encourage the men to ſettle, com- 
mending the goodneſs of the air, which 
gave occaſion to call the town there built 
Buenos Ayres, it being 50 leagues from the 
mouth of the river, almoſt in 35 degrees 
of ſouth latitude, directly oppoſite to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and put under the pro- 
tection of the virgin Mary. As ey were 
carrying on their work, the natives fell up- 
on them, ſlew ſome they had drawn intoan 
ambuſh, and kept the reſt within their fort. 
This mov'd the governor to ſend his bro- 
ther James Mendoza with as many men, as 
he thought fit, to check thoſe . 
people. He taking three hundreed foot, 
and ſome horſe of the prime nobility, the 
day after he ſet out, came to a place, 
where out of a vaſt lake there ran a brook, 
on the further bank whereof about three 


uit, 


thouſand Indians were drawn up in order of 


battle. A council of war being held, moſt 
were of opinion, that they ought to expect 
the enemy, whom they might eaſily de- 
ſtroy in the paſſage of the water. Bur 
James Mendoza was for attacking them im- 
mediately, and commanded the foot to 
paſs the ford, on whom the Indians fell 


with ſuch fury, that they had neither lei- 
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ſure to fire their muſkets which had taken 


wet, nor to put themſelves into any order. 


However there was a great ſlaughter made. 


of the Hudians, till Bartholomew Braca- 
mont, and Paraferna Ribera commanders 
of the foot, being overpower'd by the 
multitude, were kilPd. Then many of 


the foot being ſlain, ſome few horſes that 


durſt fall upon the Indians, were contemn- 
ed by them; for the horſes being weak 


after the voyage, and under no command, 
as having not been back*d a long time, 


expos'd the riders to the enemies darts, who 
were thereupon eaſily ſtruck down, or put 
to flight. Jobn Manrique a noble horſe- 
man fighting among the foremoſt, was 
kill'd, and James Mendoza going to re- 
venge his death, though well ſeconded by 
Ramiro de Guzman, was knock'd down 
with a ſtone, and ſlain by the enemy. The 
commander being ſlain, the reſt fled, and 
the Barbarians, according to their cuſtom, 
cut off the heads of thoſe they had kill'd 
carrying and toſſing them about by the 
hair, in an inſolent boaſting manner. Two 
hundred and fifty Spaniards were loſt in 
the action and purſuit z a great number, 
conſidering how few they were in all. Lu- 
cano a horſeman, who had receiv*d many 
wounds, falling down dead on the bank of 
an inconſiderable river, left his name to it, 
which continues to this day. It is reported, 
that many of the contrivers of the murder 
of Oſſorio dy'd in that fight, to ſhew what 
fate they are to expect who follow vio- 
lent counſels. The news of the ſlaughter 
being brought to the governor, it is not 
eaſy to expreſs how much he was troubled 
at the loſs of his brother, and ſo many men 
of note. His grief was increas'd by the 
death of Medrane a noble horſeman, mur- 
dered as was ſuſpected in revenge for the 
death of Oſorio in the fort, and the mur- 
derer never known. 

After theſe diſaſters, the proyiiens they 
brought being ſpent, there follow'd ſuch a 
terrible famine, that many fed upon man's 
fleſh, and other things not to be nam'd ; 
nay there were thoſe that eat their dead 
brother's bowels, and gnaw*d carcaſes on 
the gibbets to the bones ; for the cruel 
of the barbarous people, the fear of wild 
beaſts, and ſeverity of the commanders ſuf- 
fer'd none to go out of the works. Yet 
there was a woman, who weighing the mi- 
ſery of famine, choſe rather to expoſe her- 
{elf to the inhumanity of the Indians and 
wild beaſts, than ſuffer the torture of hun- 
ger; and therefore ſtealing out, ſhe wan- 
der'd a long time about the fields, till at 
night ſne went into a cave, where finding 
a lioneſs ready to whelp, ſhe renew'd the 
ancient example, and had the boldneſs to 
play che mid wife, much to her own advan- 


tage, for the lioneſs laying aſide her fierce- A woman 
neſs, fairly divided her prey among her kept by a 
young ones, and her midwife, till ſhe F 

into the hands of the Barbarians, and be- 

ing after many accidents redeem'd by the 
Spaniards, was brought again to the fort. 

But being there condemn'd for her raſh- 

neſs, and diſobedience, ſhe was expos'd 

without the works, to be devour'd by wild 

beaſts, where ſhe muſt have periſh'd, had f 
not Gop in his providence ſo order'd it, t 
that the lioneſs ſhe help*d to whelp, came 


up to her firſt, and defended her innocent 1 Aſſur 
midwife againſt the reſt. This being ob- en fo 
ſerv'd, left men ſhould ſeem more ſavage found 


than wild beaſts, ſhe was let looſe and par- 
doned, and liv'd many years after, an un- 
queſtion'd witneſs of theſe wonderful acci- 
dents. Her name was Maldoneda. Who 
this ſevere judge was, the governor having 
been a ſhort time abſent, is not known. 
Certain it is, there was ſuch rigour us'd, 
that a ſoldier loſt his ears for ſtealing a let- 
tuce, and an other was publikly diſgraced 
for a cabbage. For when the integrity of 
diſcipline and juſtice exercis'd in Europe, 
was ſtill in force among the new planters ; 
and would to Gop it had continu'd in their 
poſterity, to puniſh heinous crimes daily 
committed on account there is no fear of 


puniſhment to deter them. The gover- — 
nor quite diſcourag'd with his ill ſucceſs, daft, 
having every where made inquiry after Ga- rreac] 
vot's ſilver, the nature of the adjacent coun- —_ 7 
tries, and the hopes of building cities, and 1 


finding all things far ſhort of expectation, 
repenting him of his expedition built rhe 

fort of Corpus Chriſti in the territory of the Corpus 
Tymbuſians, brought Maſquera and his com- Chriſti 
panions from the iſland where we left them Fort built 
near Braſil, and caus'd a ſhip to be fitted 

out with expedition, which done, having 
appointed Francis Ruiz governor of Bueno; 
Ayres, and John de Oyola of Guipuſcoa his 

own lieutenant, or deputy governor, he ſet 

fail for Europe. But this voyage proving 
tedious, and the ſmall proviſion he had, be- 

ing ſpent, he was reduced to eat all filthy 
things, and at laſt dy'd miſerably with ſe- 
veral of his companions, who all ran mad 

after cating of a bitch that was big with 
puppies. It is reported that many of thoſe 
Mendoza carry'd with him to this expedi- 
tion, had ſerv'd under Bourbon at the ſiege 

of Rome, whence returning through ſhame 

of that ſcandalous ſervice, they went away 

to this part of America, where God's 
judgments follow'd them. 

In the mean while Jobn Oyola the depu- Febn %. 
ty governor, running up into Paraguay id 59" © 
with ſome ſhips, the ſame way, that Gavs/ hat 1 
had gone before, and being inform'd there Pera. 
was to the ſouth-weſt, a country abound- 
ing in gold and ſilver, which might be 

gone 


Aſumpti- 
* fort 


founded. 


one to, partly by land and partly by wa- 
22 reſolv'd 44 0 der, d il * 
ture, he order'd Dominick Irala, whom he 
left as his lieutenant, to expect his return 
in ſix months in the upper part of Para- 
guay, and. if he return'd not in that time, 
to be at his own diſpoſal. During Oyola's 
abſence, Salazar and Gonzalo Mendoza ſail- 


ing from Buenos Ayres to Paraguay for pro- 
friendſhip with the peo- 


viſions, contract 
ple call'd Guaranians; and found a fit 
place to erect a fort, 1 they two 
parting, Mendoza built the fort call'd by 
the name of the Aſumption, in the ſame 
place where it ſtill continues, being the 
metropolis of the province of Paraguay, 


Salazar going at the ſame time to bring a- 


way the wretched ſoldiers almoſt ſtarv'd to 
death, from the port of Buenos Ayres. 
Whilſt they ſail'd backwards and forwards, 
the barbarous Indians of Caracara, who 
hated the Spaniards, diſſembling their ma- 
lice, fraudulently deſir'd ara governor 
of the fort of Corpus Chriſti, to aſſiſt them 
againſt another barbarous people. Ava- 
rado ſuſpecting no deſign, readily ſent them 
fifty Spaniards commanded by Alonſo de 
Figueroa, who being come into a little 
wood adjoyning to the town of Caracara, 
were enclos'd on all ſides ; and every man 


Two in- Eill'd. In this heat the Barbarians haſte away 


ſtances of 


crafty 


treache- 


iy in the 
Indians. 


in great numbers to the fort of Corpus 
Chriſti, then much weaken'd with the loſs 
of that part of the garriſon, and made ſe- 
veral attempts to break in. It muſt cer- 
tainly have been loſt, had not Gop in his 
providence order*'d that Ramua, a Hem- 
ming, Who had the command as to mar- 
tial affairs, ſhould rouch upon that coaſt, 
and gueſſing how the matter went, fir'd 
from two ſhips, which oblig'd the Indians 
after loſing many of their men, to quit 
their enterpriſe. The Indians that were 
taken ſaid, that during the fight they ſaw 
the likeneſs of a man over the fort of Cor- 
pus Chriſti, clad in white, dazling their 
eyes with his brightneſs, and threatening 
with a ſword, which made many of their 
men drop down with fright. This hap- 
pening on St. Blaſe's day, the Spamards 
concluded it to be he that appear'd, and 
therefore the planters of Paraguay reckon 
him as one of their patrons. About the 
ſame time Dominick Irala ſailing on the 
river Paragua, had like to have periſh'd 
by the treachery of the Paraguans, for a- 
bout four hundred of them appearing on 
the ſhoar oppoſite to him, and ſending to 
deſire there might be an interview and trade 
between them, upon condition both ſides 
ſhould come unarm'd; Irala accepting of 
the condition, order'd his men to lay aſide 
their weapons, whereupon the Barbarians 


ſaddenly attack'd them, and they mult 
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have periſh'd had not the Spaniords run to Txcno- 
their arms, and ſtood upon their guard; WWW 


Whilſt they fought a-ſhoar, the ſhips were 
beſet by other Indians, and the fight con- 
tinu*d doubtful for a conſiderable time, 
both by land and water, till the cannon 


firing from the ſhips ſunk the ſmall veſſels 


of the natives, and gave the victory to the 
Spaniards, both in the ſhips and aſhoar. 
Of the Spaniards forty were wounded, and 
two kilPd, beſides Caravajal a brave man; 
who dy'd within three days of his wounds. 
Of the enemies many were kilPd, with their 
commander, the reſt fled, where a vaſt 
multitude expected them. Eight months 
were now paſs' d, ſince Irala had been wait- 
ing for Oyola's return, and he began to 
conſider, whether he ſhould yet ſtay long- 
er, or go off to avoid the danger that 
threatened, from famine and from the ene- 
mies. Whilſt he was thus divided with 
himſelf, on a ſudden he heard the voice of an 
Indian on the oppoſite ſoar, who ask'd to 
be carry'd aboard, which being done, the 
tears flowing from his eyes ſhew'd he 
brought diſmal news, and being order'd 
to declare the cauſe of his ſorrow, fetch- 
Ing a 2 ſigh, he ſaid he had been an 
eye-witneſs of the death of Oyola. Irala 
inquiring after the particulars, he deliver'd 
himſelf to this effect. Fohn Oyola, ſaid he, 
with whom I went of my own accord, 
leaving Paraguay, travers'd all that vaſt 
tract of land that lies between this place and 
the borders of Peru, and gather'd a great 


maſs of gold and filver among the Samo- The 
cocians and Sivococians, who dwell near the {{avghter 


mountains of Peru, which he brought back 


Oyola 


and his 


into Paraguay, but in his return the Paia- men. 


guans, the worſt of men, and counterfeit- 
ing a readineſs to do any ſervice, at firſt 
freely offer*d him their aſſiſtance and pro- 
viſions, till they thought he and his com- 
pany might be cut off wich ſafety. Having 
therefore obſerv'd what guards the Spani- 
ards kept at night, the chief of the nation 
appointed ſeveral to cut off every one, and 
in the dead of night they all at once ſer 
upon and butcher*d them. Oyola alone, I 
know not by what Accident, fled, and hid 
himſelf among the reeds in a neighbouring 
marſh, whence being dragg'd out, he pay*d 
for delaying his death by the cruelty of it, 
being inhumanly murder'd in the market- 
place of the town, amidſt the clamours of 
the bloody Paiaguans. Thus not one Spa- 
niard eſcap'd. Being an Indian I fav'd my 


life, for by that means I was deliver'd from | 


their hands, and eſcap'd to bring you the 
news of ſo great a ſlaughter. Theſe miſ- 
fortunes taught the Spaniards how little 
confidence was to be repos'd in the Indians, 
for the moſt ſtupid people have a fort of 
craft, which is the more 3 becauſ- 

leaſt 
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leaſt ſuſpected. The marſh to which Oyola 
fled for ſafety, retains his name to this day. 

Dominick Irala, being left at his own diſ- 
poſal, after the death of Oyola, faild down 
the river with his company to the new fort 
of the Aſſumption ; and the Spaniards met 
in council there from all parts, having read 
the emperor Charles the Vth's commiſſion, 
newly brought out of Spain, with ſome 
recruits, and a few prieſts, by Antony Co- 


brera, by which the inhabitants of the 


river of Plate and Paraguay, were autho- 
riz d to. chooſe their governor, in caſe the 
former dying had appointed none; they 
all unanimouſly pitch'd upon Dominick Ira- 
la for their governor. Nor was he unfit 
for the cmployment ; for beſides his birth, 
he had many good civil and military qua- 
lities to recommend .him ; inſomuc that 
he had the principal honour of having 
brought under that new province. Before 
the aſſembly for the election broke up, the 
new governor put it to them, whether 
they did not think fit for a while to a- 
bandon the fort of Buenos Ayres, then 
infeſted with famine and plague, and 
to build a new town on the ſhoar of the 
river Paraguay, where they then were, 
to contain all the Spaniards, that their for- 
ces being united they might be the ſtrong- 
er. Some of the members were of opini- 


' on, that not only the fort of Buenos Ayres 


ought to be maintain*d, but ſeveral other 
colonies to be ſent out, that the Spaniſh do- 
minion might be ſpread abroad; ſaying, 
it was below them to confine ſo man 

brave men in a nook, when they had ſuc 

a vaſt country before them, and that they 
did not doubt, that was the emperor's de- 
ſign, in order to cut off all other nations 
any paſſage to Peru, whither they would 
eafily make their way, unleſs the ſhoars of 
thoſe vaſt rivers were beſet with man 

towns 3 and that the ſmall number of the 
Spaniards was no objection, they being e- 
nough to curb the multitude of Barbarians. 
This was in general the opinion of thoſe, 
who aiming at commands, deſir'd there 
ſhould be many governments. But the 
wiſer fort, preferring the publick good be- 
fore their own advancement, alledg'd, 
that though experience ſhew*d the Spani- 
ards wanted neither for courage nor con- 
duct, yet the Indians were not without craft 
and reſolution, as was ſufficiently evinced 
by the freſh diſmal examples of Ramon, 
Lara, Mendoza, Figueroa and Oyola, which 
ought to weigh more than the opinions of 
a few, who would have the men diſperſed, 
only to make the more governments. The 
governor being a prudent man, diſcourſed 
concerning both opinions, as if he had 
been inclinable to each. For he ſaid, it 
were to be wiſh'd, they could hem in thoſe 


vaſt countries with many -garriſons, but 


that conſidering the preſent poſture of af- 
fairs it did not ſeem ſo convenient. Nor 


would the emperor think otherwiſe, if he 


were preſent, and therefore, that the build- 
ing of many towns was put off for a while, 
not abſolutely rejected. That in erecting 
a new common-wealth, the head was to be 
ſecur*d before the other members. There- 
fore he thought fit the fort of Buenos Ayres 
ſhould be abandon'd for a time, and a 
town built on the banks of the river Para- 
guay, where they then were ; which being 
once well ſettled, - it would be no difficult 
matter to ſend out colonies, and ſecure 
them againſt the attempts of the natives 
and foreigners. The . — of buildin 
a town prevailing, James de Mreu was 
ſent with three ſhips to the port of Buenos A Genoeſe 
Ayres, to bring the men thence, whoſe fÞip at 
number he found increas'd by the arrival of oY 

a Genoeſe ſhip, which having in vain at- 
tempted to paſs the ſtreight of Magellan, 

put in there by chance, the men chooſing 

rather to joyn themſelves to the colony on 

the river of Plate, than to hazard them- 

ſelves again in an unknown ſea. Thus All colo- 
both ſailors and landmen joyning with the nies aban- 
garriſon of Buenos Ayres, ſail'd up to Pa- don'd to 
raguay, whence it came that the families — => 
of the Trochi, Aquinates, and Rezi, were the Aſ- 
propagated in this part of America. Hav- ſumptios. 
ing gather'd all his people, Irala the go- 
vernor, muſter*d them, and what is wonder- 

ful in ſo ſhort a time, of ſo many Europe- 

ans there were ſcarce ſix hundred men 

left, the reſt being all miſerably conſum'd 

by war, famine, plague, and the cruelty 

of the Indians. To ſhew us the great 
miſchiefs that attend the ſearch after wealth, 

which is the incentive of all evil. 

After the muſter, all things began to The city 
proceed regularly, the ground near the fort of the A, 
was mark*d out for building of houſes and f!“ 
churches, and publick ſtructures erected, m__ 
magiſtrates appointed; to be ſhort, in the 
year 1538. the city of the Aſſumption, at- 
terwards the metropolis of the province, 
was begun to be built, in 25 degrees of 
ſouth latitude, two hundred and forty 
leagues from the ſea, and forty from the 
mouth of the river Paraguay; it was as the 
time would permit well ſecur*d againſt any 
attempts of the enemy, and ſtill continues 
to this day. The river Paraguay, on whoſe 
banks the new ny was ſeated, is reckon'd 
among the chiefeſt of that new world. It 3 
runs three hundred leagues from its ſource, E ide, 
receiving ſeveral other great rivers, and hy ſo 
carrying a channel fit for great ſhips, before call d, fals 
it falls into the Parana, by which it is ſwal- into Ff. 
low'd up two hundred leagues from the ſea, ““ 
and both together make the river of Plate. 
There is one thing very remarkable in their 
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conjunction, which is, that tho' they run 
down the ſame channel, yet for ſeveral miles 
each preſerves its own natural colour, as if 
Parana ſcorn'd to mix its cryſtalline waters 
with the troubled ſtream of Paraguay; or 
as if Paraguay reſented the loſs of its kingly 
name; for Paraguay ſignifies the crown'd 
river, fo calPd becauſe the natives on each 
ſide of it wear coronets made of the fea- 
thers of birds, of wonderful fine colours, 
which that country abounds in. Nor is 
there more variety in the feathers of the 
birds, than in the languages and manners 
of the people that live ſcatter'd in the woods 
and plains about Paraguay. Among them 
all the Guaranians were the molt rational, 
and apteſt to be civiliz'd, and eaſily ſub- 
mitted to the Spaniards, being firſt perſuad- 
ed to be friends, then to be hir'd as 1 
and laſtly to own the ſoveraignty of the 
catholick king. 

About the end of lent, in the year 1539. 
the governor thought fit to make a proceſ- 
ſion in honour of the paſſion of our Saviour, 


; Inviting the inhabitants of all the villages far 


and near to it, that they might begin to 
have ſome notion or opinion of our religion. 
The Indians, already provoked by the unu- 
ſual ſervice they perform'd, looking upon 
this otherwiſe than it was deſign'd, > nx 
ed together to deſtroy the Spaniards upon 
the proceſſion day, and, to take away all 
jealouſie of any rebellion, brought no arms 
but their bows and arrows, thinking the 
Spaniards, who were unarm'd, naked, and 
ready to diſcipline themſelves, would be 
eaſily ſlaughter'd by their multitude. It is 
reported there were eight thouſand conſpi- 
rators in the town, and the Spaniards ſu- 
ſpecting no treaſon, were taking their diſci- 
pline or ſcourges to laſh themſelves. The 


images to be carry'd were brought out, 


when an Indian woman, who knew of the 
deſign, being mov'd to compaſſion, pri- 
vately went to her maſter Salazer, and ſaid 
to him, maſter I pity you, becauſe you are 
this day deſign'd for ſlaughter, Salazer was 
ſurpriz'd at theſe words of his ſervant, and 
having by fair means got the whole man- 
ner of the contrivance from her, went a- 
way to the governor and acquainted him 
with it. He having no leiſure to conſult, 
or take any other method, gave out he had 


receiv'd intelligence that the Fapirons, late- 


ly revolted from the Spaniards, were in 
arms, and almoſt at the gates. The alarm 
was given, and the Spaniards ug aſide 
their ſcourges, took up their ſwords and 
fire arms; then the governor, as if he 
would have made uſe of the conſpirators 
againſt the common enemy, ſends for the 
heads of them to his houſe, where they were 
all put into fetters and parted ; then hav- 
Vor, IV. 
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ing forced them to a conceſſion, hangs up TE CHa. 
the chief of them. The reſt, as if they had WW 


been thunder-ſtruck, were quite diſpirited, 
and fo far from daring to attempt what they 
had deſign'd, that they humbly ſued for 
pardon, promiſing fidelity for the future. 
The governor having taken off the heads 
of the conſpiracy, ſpared the multitude, 
which ſo gain'd the hearts of thoſe Indians, 
that from that time, as the European wo- 
men fail'd, they willingly gave their ſiſters 
and daughters to the Spaniards ; on which 
wives they got ſuch a numerous offspring, 
that ſome freſh ſupplies coming out of 
Spain, in a few years they were able to ſend 
out new colonies, dividing that vaſt pro- 
vince into ſeveral territories, all of them 
ſubject to Paraguay. 


In the mean while the emperor Charles Alvar 
the fifth, having receiv'd the news of the Ne the 
death of James Mendoza, and the ill ſucceſs e ag AY 
of affairs at the river of Plate, and being rives with 


of a ſpirit that ever ſtruggled againſt adver- recruits, 


ſity, he reſolv'd to ſend thither another go- 
vernor, with a ſupply of planters. Several 
aſpiring to the command, Aar Nunez 
Cabeca de Vaca carried it, on account of 
the great merits of his anceſtors. For his 
grand-father Peter de Vera, had ſubdu'd 
the Canary iſlands for king Ferdinand, and 
govern'd them; in which employment he 
behav'd himſelf with ſuch integrity, that 
having ſpent his own eſtate, he was reduc- 
ed to ſuch diſtreſs, that he gave his two ſons 
in pawn to a Moor, for a ſum of money to 
ſupport his dignity and maintain his govern- 
ment, and the king afterwards redeem'd 
them. One of theſe was father to this A- 
var we now ſpeak of; who being in his 
youth educated in his father's and grand-fa- 
ther's virtues, going over into Florida under 
Pamphilo de Narvaez, to be the king's trea- 
ſurer there, was ſhipwreck*d on the coaſt 
of America, and fell into the hands of the 


Indians; and authors of the firſt rank tell 


us, he was fo virtuous, that during his ten 


years captivity among the people of Mexi- 


co, he wrought ſeveral miracles invoking 
the bleſſed trinity. This man being ap- 
pointed governor, imbark'd ſeven hun- 
dred men beſides women and children up- 
on five ſhips, and failing from Cadiz with 
a fair wind, when he came to 28 degrees 
of ſouth latitude, landed in that part of 
America with five hundred men, and ſend- 
ing the women and children with the reſt 
by ſea, travell'd himſelf by land, almoſt 
the ſame way Alexius Garcia had gone be- 
fore, for 300 leagues, diſcovering the coun- 


try, and in the year 1541, happily arriv'd 


at the city of the Aſſumption, and what is 
moſt remarkable, he loſt not one ſoul in 
all that voyage and journey by ſea and 

8 B land. 
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land. As ſoon as he had taken poſſeſſion 


5 YW of his command, he ſent Dominick Jrala, 
vel the late governor, with three hundred cho- 


up Paya- 


gray, 


Ibanen ſi- 
= 2 
dued. 


ſen men, ordering him to run up the river 
Paraguay as far as poſſibly he could to- 
wards the weſt, having agreed in Spain with 
Vaca de Caſtro, governor of Peru, that they 
would uſe all their endeavours to make that 
way eaſie, and fit to be frequented, that 
Peru and Paraguay might ſupply and ſup- 
port one another. Dominick Irala purſuing 
his orders, ran two hundred and fifty leagues 
up the river in his veſſels, and returning, 
acquainted the governor, that he was of 
opinion Peru might be gone to that way. 
This affair being laid aſide for a while, the 
governor ſent meſſengers to the barbarous 
people living upon the banks of the river 
Ipana, to deſire them to reſtore the ſon of 
Alexius Garcia, The Tpanenſians having 
murder*d all the meſſengers but one, ſent 
the governor word again, that they would 
never have any peace with him, but if he 
would revenge the death of his meſſengers, 
they were ready for war. The governor, 
provok'd by this anſwer, appointed Alfor- 


fo Riquelme, his nephew, to go with three 


hundred Spaniards and a thouſand Indian 
confederates, to reduce thoſe inhoſpitable 
barbarians : a battle was fought, in which 
four thouſand of the Tpanen/tans were lain, 
and three thouſand taken; of the Spaniards 
four, of the confederate Indians a hundred 


and fifty were kill'd. This victory, ob- 


The go- 


tain'd on the eve of the feaſt of S. James 
the apoſtle, patron of Spain, induced other 
people to ſubmit themſelves to the Spa- 


mards. 
After the expedition againſt the Jpanen- 


vernorgoes ſians, the governor reſolving to open the 


to diſcove 


the way to. 


Peru, 


A delici- 


way to Peru in perſon, and at the ſame 
time obſerve what places were proper to 
plant colonies, and find out the mines of 
rich metals, took aboard his ſhips four 
hundred Spaniards, attracted by the hopes 
of enriching themſelves, and extending their 
dominion. By the way he puniſh'd the 
murderers of Oyola ; and having ſail'd two 
hundred and fifty leagues up the river, 
came to an iſland wonderful for the delight- 
fulneſs and fruitfulneſs of the foil, its length 
thirty miles, the breadth, except Juſt at the 
point, nine. How much this iſland charm*d 
the firſt diſcoverers, appears by their cal- 
ling it Paradiſe, It enjoys an equal tempe- 
rature of weather all the year, and would 
incline to be hot, did there not daily, at a 
certain hour, riſe a fine weſterly 33 


ous iſland, and were not the natural heat of the Torrid 


zone moderated by the moiſture of the 
river, and many ſprings guſhing out, and 
forming conſiderable brooks. There is 
vaſt plenty of fruit growing wild, yet ſo 
various and excellently well taſted, that tho? 


wild, they are ſcarce inferior to the pro 

of the beſt gardens in Europe. ” u 
tives, call'd Aurecones becauſe their ears are 
bored, obſerve no ſeaſons for lowing ; they 
uſe a drink made of honey. For game 
there's ſuch plenty, they rather take it as 
It comes in their way than ſeek after it : 
and for fiſh, there's greater ſtore than of 
wild beaſts. The people unacquainted with 
war, and likewiſe with fraud, and loving 
to ſtrangers, far exceed all the others late- 
ly diſcover'd in goodneſs of temper, inſo- 
much that they ſeem to have deriv'd their 
goodneſs and affability from the very na- 
ture of the place. The fleet continued 
there a long time, which was of ill conſe- 
quence; for the old ſoldiers, allur'd by the 
deliciouſneſs of the place, began to fall at 
variance with their commander, What is 
it, ſaid they, we ſeek amidſt fo many dan- 
gers, and in theſe barbarous countries ? we 
have now been toſs'd about theſe ten years, 
without ſeeing any thing but deep moraſſes, 
uncouth mountains, fierce nations, new 
diſeaſes, and the death of our companions; 
let us at laſt grow wiſe upon our own and 
other mens experience, and ceaſing to ſeek 
after uncertainties, make uſe of what we 
have: let young men ſeek after gold, let 
us reſt our ancient bodies in this place, 
where there's plenty of ſervants and provi- 
ſions. This was chiefly urg'd by the old 


ſoldiers; the young ones, tho* they had 


not parted with their deſire of gold, yer 
were of opinion that a colony ought to be 
ſettled in that ifland, whence there would 
be an eaſier and ſafer paſſage to Peru, than 
from the city of the Aſſumption. Hereupon 
they all together repair to the governor, 
deſiring he would grant their requeſt, and 
order the foundations of a town to be laid 
in that place. The governor, nothing ſha- 
ken in his reſolution, ſpoke to them thus : 
Whats the meaning, fellow ſoldiers, that like 
children you are taken with apples, deſpiſing, 
or not underſtanding, the value of gold? How 
come you to be ſo infatuated, as to prefer a lit- 
tle honey before the preſent hope of wealth ? 
Did we come thro the vaſt ocean to ſeek land 
or gold? Who would forſake the pleaſures of 
Spain, his dear friends, and native country, 
and run ſo many hazards, to come and eat his 
fill of fiſh, fruit, and veniſon among a barba- 
rous people ® But theſe are your private con- 
cerns. *Tis my duty, who am governor, and 
yours, who are ſoldiers, io grow old in the 
ſervice of the publick, having engaged our lives 
and fortunes to ſerve our king and country. 
Iwill not disband my ſelf, nor do I think it 
becomes Spaniards ſo to do : we muſt ſeek for 
gold, Having ſpoke theſe words, he gave 
order for all to be in a readineſs; and the 
ſhips to make over to the continent, where 
leaving a guard with the ſhips, he travel'd 

away 
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away by land to the northward. As they 
march*d along in good order, many of 
thoſe inland nations came voluntarily to of- 


fer peace and proviſions. Some ſmall diſ- 
pute there was with a few of em. When 
they were come near to the borders of 
Peru, the fore-runners gave advice, that a 
vaſt multitude of people was flocking out 
of a great town, and ſeem'd to be about 
five thouſand men. The governor had 
ſcarce drawn up his, before the Indians ap- 
pear'd, who being frighted at the ſtrange 
preſence of the Europeans, and noiſe of the 
muſquets, betook themſelves ſpeedily to 
flight without engaging, leaving the Spa- 
niards an empty town of eight thouſand 
houſes. The houſes of this town differ*d 
not from the reſt of the country, but in the 
middle of a great market-place or ſquare 
there was a round tower made of vaſt pie- 
ces of timber, the top of it being pyrami- 
dal, and cover'd with palm-tree bark: 
A monſter. within it was a ſerpent of an extraordina 
bulk, kept upon a religious, or rather ſu- 
perſtitious account, and fed with the bodies 
of men ſlain in war. The Devil was re- 
ported to give anſwers by this monſter, like 
the ancient oracles: twas twenty-five foot 
long, and as thick about as an ox; the 
eyes were very little and ſparkling, tho? in 
a very thick ſhort head; two rows of teeth 
ſtuck out of the jaws like ſickles; the tail 
was ſmooth ; the reſt of the body cover'd 
with ſcales like large platters. The ſol- 
diers were aſtoniſh'd at the ſight of the 
monſter, eſpecially when, being enrag'd 
with the bullets, it made a hideous roar- 
ing, and ſhook the place with beating its 
tall. The monſter being kilPd, diſcord, 
which is worſe than any monſter, aroſe be- 
tween the governor and the king's recei- 
vers, becauſe he would not conſent that the 
fifth part of the booty taken by the ſoldiers 
ſhould be paid into the treaſury, alledging, 
that it was not cuſtomary, nor becomin 
the king, to receive a part of ſuch inconſi- 
derable things, gain'd with ſo much peril : 
but they ſtill inſiſting upon it, and requi- 
ring every fifth deer or fiſh taken to be de- 
liver*d them for the king, tho* the gover- 
nor offer*d to make good, out of his own 
pay, what it ſhould amount to, in caſe the 
matter were decided for the king; yet the 
contention ran ſo high that, much againſt 
his will, they were all forced to return to 
the city of the Aſſumption, without com- 
The ge. paſſing what they went about: there, at 
rernorſent P , g. : M i . 
rldnerto the inſtigation of the king's receivers, who 


pain,and pretended miſgovernment, he was in a tu- 
ciear'd 
there, 


multuous manner ſeiz*'d by about two hun- 
dred of the townſmen, who had conſpir'd 
together, and ſent priſoner to Spain, with 
the chief of his accuſers : but the emperor 
having heard both parties, not only clear'd, 
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but gave him a penſion of two thouſand Trcho. 
crowns a year, and he liv'd with honour to WW 
a good old age in the council at Seville. 

His accuſers fared otherwiſe , for, being 

caſt into irons by the emperor, and order*d 

to clear dent les they died miſerably 

before judgment was given, one of 'em for 

fear, and another mad, the ſupream judge 
preventing the emperor's ſentence. 

The emperor keeping Alvar Nunez in Jrala go- 
Spain, made John de Sanabria governor of vernor 
Paraguay, who dying before he ſet fail, his 84. 
ſon was order'd to go in the ſame poſt, with 
a ſupply of four hundred Spaniards ; but 
he being kept in Spain by other buſineſs, 
at laſt the government was by the emperor _ 
again confer'd on Dominick Irala : he be- A judg- 
ing abroad upon diſcovery, Francis Men- murgeP en 
doza being convicted of having uſed unlaw- ; 
ful means to make himſelf governor, was 
condemn'd to loſe his head; and confeſs'd 
on the ſcaffold that he had formerly mur- 
der'd his chaplain and wife in Spain, upon 
very groundleſs ſealouſies, upon that very 
day he was then himſelf to ſuffer. Thus, 
giving glory to Go p, he ſhew'd there's no 
avoiding divine vengeance by flying from 
one country to another. Jrala's ſucceſſors 
were Francis Vergara and John Ortis Sarate, 
who, in the year 1572, brought five hun- 
dred Spaniards to Paraguay, and under 
whom the race of the Spaniards being 
grown up, many colonies were planted in 
the province. I'll deſcribe the ſituation of 
'em, as far as concerns the work I have in 
hand, without obſerving the order of their 
foundation, 

The province of Paraguay was ſo call'd 3 
from * river of that — and, before = pry," 
*twas divided into two governments, by raguay. * 
taking Tucuman from it, contain'd all that 
track of land which, lying between Bra/il 
and Peru, runs beyond the mouth of the 
river Plata, a vaſt extent along the Atlantick 
ocean. Tis eaſie to gueſs at the largeneſs 
by the two rivers Paraguay and Parana, 
running almoſt three hundred leagues each 
thro* mighty provinces, and receiving into 
them many other rivers, before they mix 
their waters; but where they meet two 
hundred leagues from the ſea, they make 
the river of Plata, which falls into the ſea 
thro* a mouth eighty leagues in breadth. 

The city of Buenos Ayres is built fifty Buenos 
leagues above the mouth of the river, in Hel. 
the ſame place where we gave an account 
Peter Mendoza erected the fort of the ſame 
name. The city of S. Fe, or S. Faith, built 
almoſt eighty leagues higher, near the ſame 
ſhore, is very commodious to thoſe that 
fail Aan and forwards. Much about 
the ſame diſtance is another ſmall Spaniſh 
town call'd Corrientes, built upon the con- Corrientes. 
flux of the Paraguay and Parana, but far 

-Infe- 
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Tzcno. inferior to the dignity of thoſe two rivers. 
hen running up the Parana above a hun- 
dred leagues, after paſſing over a vaſt pre- 
cipice, is Guairana, a province joining to 
Braſil, formerly famous for two little Spa- 
* 1 niſh towns, call'd 1 and Cuaira. 
and Qu Upon the upper part of the Paraguay is 
3 ; and 1 ſmall * 


and ano- 
ther Villa- built only to join Paraguay on that ſide to 


rica. the further provinces. Laſtly, the city of 


Conception · the Conception, built _ the marſhes of 
the red river, which falls into Parana, was 
for a long time of great uſe to curb the 
neighbouring fierce nations. But as for the 
inhabitants of the city of Aſſumption, the 
metropolis of the province of Paraguay, 

4 and thoſe of the other towns here mention*d, 
I would have them look'd upon as the race 
of moſt noble families, and ſeed of the beſt 
names in Spain; for perhaps no province 
in America had ſuch a number of perſons 
of birth and quality to plant in it ; yet the 
nature of the place has much leſſen'd that 
nobility, as affording no wealth to ſupport 

Nobility the grandeur of thoſe families: 'tis plain, 

of the no part of that new world did ſo much de- 

planters, ceive the expectation of the Europeans; for 
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they want it, and cant't live long; and {6 
great ſlaves are they to this ſlender dict, 
that they'll almoſt ſell themſelves rather 
than want wherewithal to purchaſe it. The 
wiſer ſort, tho* moderately uſed it flreng- 
thens and brings other advantages, will 
hardly ever make uſe of it; and if immo- 
derately uſed, it cauſes drunkennels, and 
breeds diſtempers, as too much wine dogs; 
yet this vice has not only over-run . 
guay, but Tucuman, Chili, and Peru, and 
is near coming over into Europe, this herb 
of Paraguay being valued among the pre- 
cious commodities of America. At firſt the 
Spaniards in Paraguay were well pleas'd 
with their cotton garments and liquor made 
of honey, but afterwards .trade enhancing 
the value of this herb, covetouſneſs and 
luxury encreas'd, to feed both which the 
Indians began to be more enſlav'd to make 
this powder : labour made their numbers 
decreaſe, and that made the Spaniards poor 
again; to ſhew us, that very ofttn the ſame 
methods we take to gather wealth ſerve to 
impoveriſh us. Thus much of the founda- 
tion of the colonies of Paraguay and the 
river of Plata. 


Cog; 
or S 


Paraguay is quite a ſtranger to gold, filver, The kingdom of Chili joyning to Peru, Tov ns 


and jewels: nor do the natives dig any iron, and running along on the ſame coaſt, lies and con. 


wherein that country abounds; and as yet between the pacifick, or ſouth-ſea, and a 4%“ * 


the Spaniards, except only the inhabitants 

of Buenos Ayres and S. Fe, by reaſon of 

their trade with Peru, know any thing of 

money, but live ſtill by 2 of com- 
modities, after the manger of antiquity. 

There are but few places where they make 

wine, or ſow corn, the prime men ſeldom 

Poverty of eating bread, or drinking wine. They 
the coun- make bread and drink of Indian wheat: 
W all other dainties they ſeek in fiſhing, hunt- 
| ing, and ſhooting, tho* at preſent their 
herds of black cattle being encreas'd, they 

are not ſparing of them. For a long time 

ſugar and cotton, both produced in ſmall 
quantities, were their chiefeſt wealth, till 

the leaves of certain trees growing in marſhy 
grounds, commonly calPd the herb of Pa- 

raguay, began to be in eſteem : theſe leaves 

they dry at the fire and reduce to powder, 

then mixing it with warm water, the Spa- 

niards and Indians, both men and women, 

drink of it ſeveral times a day, and vomit- 

ing it up with all they have eaten, they 

Herb of find it creates an appetite, Many things 
Paraguay, are reported concerning the virtue of this 
powder or herb; for, they ſay, if you can- 

not ſleep, it will compoſe you to it; if you 

are lethargick, it drives away ſleep ; if you 

are hungry, it ſatisfies; if your meat does 

not digeſt, it cauſes an appetite ; it refreſhes 

after wearineſs, and drives away melancho- 

ly, and ſeveral diſeaſes. Thoſe who once 

uſe themſelves to it cannot eaſily leave it, 

for they affirm their ſtrength fails *em when 


continual ridge of mountains parallel to it, 
from 28 to almoſt 44 degrees of ſouth la- 
titude, being but thirty leagues in breadth, 
and ſometimes leſs. The firſt I know of 
that invaded this kingdom, was James Al- 
magro, with four hundred Spaniards, and 
the ſon of the Inga of Peru that was ſlain, 
follow'd by a crowd of Indians. This was 
in the year 1336; and the ſucceſs did not 
anſwer his expectation ; for, having ſcarce 
diſcover*d the vale of Coquimba, he return'd 
before he had done any thing into Peru, to 
govern one part whereof he was appointed 
by the emperor Charles the fifth. Not long 
after, Peter de Valdivia breaking into that 
kingdom with ſome Spaniſh forces, ſubdued 
all the whole country, planting ſeveral co- 
lonies. He built the metropolis, call'd 


Santiago, or S. James, afterwards beautified Santiage 


with ſtately ſtructures after the European 
manner, twenty-five leagues from the ſea, 


in 34 degrees of ſouth latitude. The city Imperial 


calPd Imperial he ſeated in almoſt 38 de- 
grees of ſouth latitude ; which place, Lip- 
ſius ſays, was ſo call'd becauſe the Spaniard 
there found eagles with two heads carv'd, 
in ſeveral houſes, and over the doors, as 
they are drawn in the imperial ſtandards ; 
whence he would infer, that this new world 
was perhaps formerly known to other na- 
tions; but, in my opinion, this is a ground- 
leſs conjecture, for Charles the fifth's eagles 
had been carried about in America for ſeve- 


ral years before the city Imperial was built, 
which 
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Men 
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which the people of Chili, trading with 
thoſe of Peru, might have ſeen. Valdivia 
founded a city of his own name in the lati- 
tude of 40 degrees, and in a foil abounding 
in pure gold, not far from the ſea, as alſo 
Villarica up the inland; Coguimbo, or S-re- 
na, in the valley of Coguimbo, and Anzol, 
between Imperial and the Conception, ano- 
ther new town, were alſo built by him. 
The kingdom of Chili being thus ſecur'd 
by building of colonies, the natives of the 
valleys of Arauco and Puren, much irritated 
by being immoderately kept to dig gold, 
conſpir'd together, under the conduct of 
Caupolica, and made a miſerable ſlaughter 
of Peter Valdivia and a great number of 
Spaniards : and the Spaniſh hiſtorians relate 
a cruel action of an Indian, who pour'd 
melted gold into YValdivia's mouth, biddin 

him glut himſelf with gold, fince he 15 
much thirſted after it. Francis Villagra, 
ſucceſſor to Valdivia, to revenge his coun- 
trymen, waged war ſucceſsfully a long while, 
till his forces were at laſt overthrown b 
the Indians. The con quence of Villagra's 
misfortune was, the abandoning of ſome 
new colonies, the Indians refuſing to under- 
go ſuch labour as they were unuſed to. 
After Villagra, D. Garcia Hurtado de Men- 
doza. ſon to the marquis de Canete vicero 

of Peru, went governor into Chili, wit 

conſiderable Spaniſh forces, and ſeveral pie- 
ces of cannon, which ſtruck ſuch a terror 
into the Indians, that many of 'em ſubmit- 
ted themſelves : thoſe of Arauco and Tuca- 
pelan holding out, were overthrown in bat- 
tle, and Caupolica, the murderer of Valdivia, 
kilPd. Mendoza reſtor'd the cities Valdivia 
and Imperial, deſtroy'd by the Indians: he 
built the town of Oſorno, in about 41 de- 
grees of latitude, and gave it to the chief 
of his men he had brought out of Peru, 
dividing the country about it among em: 
he alſo built by his lieutenant the city of 
his own name, afterwards head of two other 
towns in the province of Cuioe, or Chicuito, 
which is a limb of the kingdom of Chili 
beyond the mountains. Art length leaving 
the government of the kingdom to Roderick 
Quiroga, knight of the order of Santiago, 

he return'd with great honour to Peru, 

which he govern'd ſome time after as vice- 

roy. Roderick Quiroga having govern'd 

the kingdom with various ſucceſs in conti- 

nual troubles, left it to the management 
of Alphonſo de Sotomayor, in the year 1579 : 

he having built the fort of St. 1idephonſus 
in the vale of Aruco, in ſome meaſure 
curb'd thoſe people, us'd to rebel at plea- 
ſure, inſomuch that Martin Loiola, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, receiv'd a kingdom to govern in 
ſome meaſure peaceable and renown'd, for 
twelve Spaniſh cities there were in it. What 


actions the Spaniards perform'd in ſo many 
Vol. IV. 
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ears war with a reſolute nation, does not Txcho. 
long to me to relate, *tis enough for my 


purpoſe to mention thoſe things that con- 
duce to the underſtanding of the hiſtory 1 
have in hand. 


This J muſt add further, that nothing Deſcripri- 
can be more pleaſant and delightful, or bet- on of Chil} 


ter furniſh'd with all that's requiſite for a 
luxurious life, than is the kingdom of Chil. , 


It abounds in all forts of fruits, and produ- [ts beauty 


ces on its pleaſant hills, banks of rivers, 
charming plains, and ſides of ſprings, moſt 
of thoſe that are diſpers'd thro* Europe and 
America, There's fuch plenty of milk and 
wool, as is poſſible for ſheep and cows to 
afford in plentiful paſture : it yields as much 
honey, wheat, and generous wine, as ſerves 
for his own uſe: the ſtrawberries and apples 
growing about wild are wonderful ſweet : 
the wholſomneſs and delicacy of the drink- 
ing-water, which runs thro? veins of gold, 


is in great eſteem among the frugal Spa- Fertility, 


niards, tho* I cannot deny but the veins of 


y gold themſelves are much more valuable to 


moſt of the Spaniards. No thunder is heard 
throughout the year ; lightening, ſtormy 
winds, and ſuchlike ſtorms are not known. 
The whole country produces no poiſonous 
creature, or hurtful wild beaſt ; only ſud- 
den earthquakes ſometimes terrific men 
lulPd aſleep with long intervals of undiſ- 
turb'd happineſs ; nor is there any thing 
that ſo much awes the planters, whom the 
deliciouſneſs of the country, and plenty of 
all things, for the moſt part rather inclines 


to luxury than piety. Throughout all Wealth. 


America, ſcarce any gold is more valued 
than that of Chili, in digging whereof, if 
the Spaniards had at firſt us'd juſtice and 
moderation, and ſubmitted their avarice to 
the laws of the catholick kings, they might 
have continued long happy; but when the 
kingdom of Chili was brought under by 


building colonies in all parts, private men, 


in oppoſition to the catholick kings edicts, 
began to oppreſs the natives, whence en- 
ſued continual wars, and the wars were fol- 
low'd by ſo notable a depopulating of the 
country, that there ſcarce remains any 
thing of the ſplendor of that moſt happy 
kingdom but the name. 


Tucuman lying in the middle between Tucuman, 
Paraguay and Chili, on the eaſt partly bor. how ſeated 


ders upon Paraguay, and partly upon the 
river of Plate on the weſt ; *tis bounded b 
the mountains of Peru; on the ſouth it 
borders on vaſt plains running as far as the 
ſtreights of Magellan, and on the north 1s 
ſhut in by moſt fierce nations. Tis all 
within the Temperate zone, except ſome 
part that runs out into the Torrid; and, 
what is moſt wonderful, that part is ſubject 
to immoderate cold, as being full of high 
mountains, 18 therefore nobly confutes * 
8 the 
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the ancient notions of the Torrid zone 3 but 


I Tucuman being about three hundred leagues 


The na- 
tives, 


Their 
beaſts, 


Rivers, 


in length, but varying much in breadth, 
and ending ſomewhat like a cone, 1s, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, inhabited by four ſorts of 
people. The moſt ſouthern live in the 
plains, and on craggy mountains, without 
any habitation, feed upon what they kill, 
and carry about mats, to ſerve 'em inſtead 
of houſes or tents : the northern people live 
in the marſhes, and feed upon fiſh. Both 
nations are equally fierce, the ſouthern are 
the talleſt, the northern the more brutal. 
Bones of giants have been found there above 
four times as tall as other men, tho* now 
there are ſcarce any to be found that exceed 
eight foot. Others born to darkneſs, de- 
nying themſelves the enjoyment of the air, 
bury themſelves all their life-time in caves 
they make under-ground. The laſt fort 
live in ſmall villages about the plains and 
mountains, after a more plentiful and polite 
manner, by reaſon of their nearneſs to, and 
trade with Peru. They're almoſt all alike 
given to ſloth and idleneſs: they make lit- 
tle uſe of braſs and filver, which are not 
wanting among 'em: I dare rather affirm 
they have no gold, than that the Europeans 


have neglected to ſearch after it. Theſe 


people make uſe of ſheep to carry their 
burdens, which for ſhape may be compar*d 
to camels, colts, c. they are of a great 
ſtrength, but their wool much finer than 
ours, of which they make all forts of gar- 
ments, much reſembling filk. There are 
alſo lions, like thoſe of Africk in ſhape, but 
not ſo large or noble natur'd, for they are 
not bigger than a maſtiff, ſcarce ſo ſtrong 
or fierce, have no manes, and are terrible 
only for their roaring ; but the tygers are 
fiercer than in any other country. The 
chief rivers in Tucuman are two, the one 
call'd Dulce, or ſtweet; the other Salads, or 
ſalt, from the taſte of their waters: both 
of 'em, tho' many waters fall into them, 
are rather like brooks than rivers, and not 
capable of carrying little boats, but only at 
certain places. Next to theſe is Carcara- 
nial, and ſome others of note, which ha- 
ving run a ſhort courſe, as if they were 
aſhamed of their littleneſs, are either ſwal- 
low'd up by the earth, or loſt in lakes. 


Some of theſe petrify ſticks and bones, and 


cauſe great ſwellings under the chins of men 
and beaſts like large bladders, which are 
diſſolv'd by the waters of other rivers. 
The ſcarcity of rivers 1s ſufficiently made 
amends for, by the multitude of ſprings 
guſhing from the woods, and mountains, 
and lakes in the plains, which was the 
cauſe that moſt of Tucuman was formerly 
well peopled : *tis very well known, ſome 
hundred thouſands of natives were found by 
the firſt Spariſp planters, in provinces of no 


great extent. That part which lay next to 
Peru was ſubject to the Ingas ; the reſt, di- 
vided into little parties, were under ſeveral 
Caciques, leſs remarkable for their manners 
than for their variety of languages. *Twas 
very rare that two or three of theſe ſmall 1 
parties combin'd to repell their enemies, on 
which was a great help to the Spaniards to- che 
wards ſubduing them, for they ſcarce ever bs 
conſulted the publick good. _ 
The firſt I know of that diſcover'd t. Or neff 
man, was one Cæſar, a ſoldier belonging to > wn 
Sebaſtian Gavot, who in the year 1530 un- of Tuc- 
dertaking to find out the way from the e Hugs 
river of Plate to Peru, attended by only re my 
three companies, travelling with wonderful 
courage and ſucceſs over countries then un- 
known, and over vaſt rocks, and moraſſes, 
and traverſing all Tucuman, the borders of 
the kingdom of Chili, and greateſt part of 
Peru, at length arriv'd at the city of Cuſco, | 
at ſuch time as Francis Pizarro having | Fil 
taken Atabaliba the Inga in the marſhes of der 
Cacamarca, kept him in chains in order to 5 5 
put him to death. In this journey he tra- =” 
vePd two thouſand leagues : but becauſe 
there are many fabulous accounts ſpread 
abroad concerning the countries diſcover'd 
by that ſoldier, which, tho? it be an age 
ſince, infatuate the minds of ſome people, 
who believe that in ſouth America there's a 
country call'd of the Czſars, from this 
Ceſar, not yet found out, but abounding 
in gold and 3 and remarkable for mul- 
titudes of men and political government; ] 
ſhall forbear ſpeaking any more of him, 
being reſolv'd not to tread in an uncertain 
by-path whilſt I have a known ſure road to 
go upon. The year after, whilſt Peter 
Menaoza was building the caſtle of Buenss 
Ayres upon the banks of the river of Plate, 
two other ſoldiers with incredible boldneſs Boldnefs 
travelling thro* Tucuman to Peru, fill'd of two 
their countrymen with the hopes of a vaſtſoldiets 
empire : therefore, in the year 1540, after 
James Almagra the younger was defeated 
at Chupas, the viceroy Vaca de Caſtro, after 
pacifying Peru, giving new provinces as a 
reward to thoſe that had ſerv'd well, Tucu- 
man fell to the lot of Fohn Rojas, who 
croſſing the mountains of Pery with two 
hundred Spaniards, and coming to a battle 
with the Indians, was kill'd in the very bor- 
ders of his province by a poiſon'd arrow. 
After his death, his men taking Francis 
Mendoza for their commander, march'd 
thro* Tucuman to the river of Plate, and ar- 
rived where Gavot had built a fort, at the 
mouth of the river Caracanial. Mendoza 
deſigning to go thence up the river, to join 
the inhabitants of the town of Aſſumption, 
he was ſtabb*d by his own men, who muti- 
ny*d, refuſing to follow him, and return'd 
the ſame way they came. In the year 1 549, 
after 
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after Pizarro was defeated, John Nunez 
Prada, by the authority of Peter Gaſca, 
the viceroy, ſeven of Mendoza's ſoldiers or 
murderers adviſing and accompanying him, 
he gather'd, upon the hopes of mighty ſuc- 
ceſs, a company of brave Spaniards, and 
origin of piercing into the heart of Tucuman, built 
the town the town of S. Michael on the banks of the 
of S. Ai. river Eſcava, which was firſt tranſlated to 
bar. the valley Calchaquina, then to another 
place, and ſoon after deſtroy'd. He alſo 
erected croſſes in ſeveral places, orderin 
they ſhould be a ſanctuary to all that fed 
to em; whence it follow'd that the hea- 
thens ſet up croſſes in their villages, and 
began to give 'em that reſpect which after- 
wards became a religious worſhip, He in- 
vited the Indians to embrace the catholick 
faith, and ſubmit themſelves to the king 
of Spain, by the means of Gaſpar Carava- 
gal and Alonſo Trueno, Merzenarian Friers. 
Firſt prea- Laſtly, coming to a battle with Francis 
chers of Villagra, who was leading recruits from 
cuntuant Peri to Chili thro? Tucuman, upon a diſpute 
„about juriſdiction, he was taken by him, 
and was ſet at liberty and reſtor'd to his 
command, upon condition that Tucuman, 
for the future, ſhould be ſubject to the go- 
vernor of Chili, and the governors to be 
appointed by him. Accordingly, in the 
year 1553, Francis de Acuirre was ſent out 
of Chili with two hundred Spaniards, by 
Peter Valdivia, then governor there, de- 
ſtroying the town of S. Michael, built the 
city of Santiago, or S. James, afterwards 
the metropolis of Tucuman and a biſhop's 
ſee, upon the banks of the river Dulce, or 
the feweet river, and in 28 degrees of ſouth 
latitude. Roderick de Palos ſucceeded Fran- 


Tucuman 
ſubje& to 
Chili. 


cis de Aguirre, and did nothing remarkable. 


But in the year 1558, D. Garcia Hurtado de 
Mendoza, fon to the marquis de Canete, 
viceroy of Peru, and himſelf governor of 
Chili, gave the government of Tucuman to 
Fohn Gomez Zarita, who building the city 
London Of London, curb*d the Calchaquines, and 
city. other barbarous Indians. He rebuilt the 
city of S. Michael, ſubdued the Diaguitas 
grown unruly, and the [ndians oppoſite to 
Rio Rexo, or the red river, as allo moſt of 
the inhabitants of the valleys of Famatina, 
Sanagaſta, and Catamarca. By his com- 
mand Fulian Sedenno built the tort of Cor- 
dova, which in ſome meaſure brought the 
Calchaquines under obedience : then he ſcou- 
red the banks of the river Salado and others, 
ſpreading the terror of the Shaniſb name ſo, 
that in the territory of Santiago only there 
were eighty thouſand ſubject- Indians muſte- 
red. In ſhort, he was ſo ſucceſsful againſt 
the Indians, that as a reward the viceroy of 
Peru gave him the abſolute command of 
Tucuman, delivering it from any ſubjection 
to the kingdom of Chili. But about that 
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time, viz. in the year 1561, Gregory Caſta- TECHO. 
neda, ſent by the governor of Peru with a WWW 
body of men to govern Tucuman, having 
routed Zarita, ſent him away to Peru; 
whence it follow'd that the town of Cannete 
and caſtle of Cordova being deſtroy'd, moſt 
of the Indians revolted: which being known, 
the viceroy of Peru, in the year 1563, ſent 
Francis de Aguirre with a conſiderable force 
into Tucuman, by whoſe valour and conduct 
many of the Indians were again brought 
under ſubjection, the town of Eſteco built, 
and all things in ſome meaſure re-eſtabliſh'd, 
till he embroiling himſelf in ſeveral affairs, 
was call'd back into Peru. Afterwards ſe- 
veral other colonies were founded or reſtor'd 
throughout Tucuman by the ſucceeding go- 
vernor's coming with freſh ſupplies out of 
Peru; whereof, the reſt being deſtroy'd ei- 
ther by war or their ill ſituation, there now 
remain ſtanding, beſides Santiago the me- | 
On, Cordova, the city of S. Michael, Towns in 
Salta or Lerma, Xuxui or S. Salvador, Rioja, Tucuman. 
Eſteco, or Nueſtra Sennora de Talavera, Lon- 
don, and a few ſmall garriſons, to which 
the people of ſeveral nations divided into 
provinces are ſubject, being for the moſt 
part brought under the dominion of the 
catholicks, by the valour and conduct of 
the Spaniards, not without the expence of 
blood. 
When I come to ſpeak of icular Conceru- 

po or of the propagating of the chri- ing the 

ian faith in them by the ſociety of Jeſus, antiquity 
I ſhall then, as they occur, give an account 1 
by what ſorts of people that vaſt tract of tion'd — 
land here ſpoken of is inhabited; of their vinces. 
form, religion, manners, and language; of 
the ſoil, climate, and irrational creatures; 
as alſo of rarities, and ſecrets in nature: but 
*rwill not be to my purpoſe to enquire whe- 
ther that part of America was known to the 
ancients. Cicero, in his dream, dividing 
the globe of the earth into two habitable 
parts, places one in the north, and Yother 
in the ſouth, which he calls ev]«Zove from 
the oppoſite pole. Pomponius Mela calls 
the part of the earth oppoſite to the old 
world «v7ix Sore, and the inhabitants of it 
Antifthones. Beſides, the words of Aritus, 
the orator in Seneca are well known, who 
affirms there are fruitful lands in the ocean, 
and another world and other ſhores beyond 
the ocean. Clement, diſciple to S. Peter, 
ſpeaks of the ocean, and worlds beyond it; 
whence ſome will infer, that this part of the 
world had been formerly heard of and ſeen. 
But many enquire whence that new world 
was peopled, with more curioſity than cer- 
tainty. Lipſius, following Ariſtotle's con- 


jectures, thinks the Africans fail'd thither. 


Ferdinand Oviedo will have the iſlands Heſpe- 
rides ſo call'd of Heſperus king of Spain, 
and, that they and the continent of America 

were 
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Tzcno. were peopled by Spaniards. Others affirm, 
che Americans are the race of the Zews car- 


ried into captivity by Salmanazar, and pla- 
ced in countries till then not inhabited, af- 
ter a progreſs of eighteen months. Many 
believe they were carried thither by ſtorm, 
being Chineſe, failing on the pacifick or 
ſouth ſea, or other more northern people : 
I'll not pretend to decide the controverſy, 
but allowing the poſſibility of each opinion, 
own Iam a ſtranger to the certainty of the 
fact. Lipſius, Acoſta, Pineda, S 1 
and other learned men, may be ſeen, who, 
after ſearching all the records of N 
ſnew much erudition, but nothing of cer- 
tainty concerning the affairs of America. I 
know the memory of a deluge is preſerv'd 
among theſe people, but whether tis to be 
underſtood of the univerſal flood, or of the 
inundation of ſome particular provinces, as 
of that of Ogyges in Achaia, or Deucalion's 
in Thejay, I leave to others to decide: I 
therefore leave it to others to diſcourſe up- 
on Plato's Atlantis, the reaſons of the de- 
luge, Solomon's Ophir, the tranſmigration 
of animals, and much more to that pur- 
poſe; for I am willing to lay aſide con- 
jectures and fables, having enough of truth 
to treat of. 

Peru, and the ſouthern provinces of Ame- 
rica, ſeem to me like another Opbir to the 


have had emperor Charles V, who, like David, fought 
of the In- the battles of our Lord; and his fon king 


dies, 


The ſocie- 
ty call'd 


Philip II, following the example of Solo- 
mon, built the noble temple of S. Laurence, 
call'd the Eſcurial. But, to come to m 
buſineſs, the emperor Charles V, the fame 
year the metropolis of Paraguay was built, 
ſent over ſome prieſts ; and in the year 
1553 the firſt biſhop of Paraguay, furniſh- 
ing him nobly with all things for the ſer- 
vice of the church : afterwards biſhopricks 
were erected, collegiate churches founded, 
and ſeminaries built in the kingdom of 
Chili, in Tucuman, and the port of Buenos 
Ayres, by the authority of the catholick 
kings, and at their expence. Beſides, 
throughout their vaſt dominions, their ge- 
neroſity has maintain'd prieſts, founded re- 
ligious houſes, and the viceroys, governors 
of provinces and towns, and the courts and 
councils, have always been ſtrictly charg'd, 
that, forbearing to oppreſs the Indians, 
they ſhould make the converſion of thoſe 
people their principal ſtudy. In this par- 
ticular the ſociety of 7eſus has ſpread the 
light of the goſpel thro' Chili, Tucuman, 
and Paraguay, whereof I am to give an 
account. 


At firſt the condition of religion was 


io Tac Miſerable, there being only a few prieſts, 


man. 


ignorant of the Indian tongues, and conſe- 
quently the biſhops had but little help. 
Several Spaniſh towns having no body to 


adminiſter the ſacraments, liv*d after a ve 
diſſolute manner; for tho' the arise 
are naturally frugal, yc' pl-nty and abun- 
dance of ſervancs, and «men, had fo de- 
bauch*d 'em that they laniented their own 
_— ſeeing many live and die without 
any ſpiritual aſſiſtanc-, beſides the infinite 
numbers of Indians who were deſtitute of 
all inſtruction. At length the reverend 
F. Francis Viftoria, biſhop of Tucuman, of 
the order of S. Dominick, a man renown'd 
for piety. of life and converſation, thought 
of calling in the Jeſuits, and, in order to 
it, writ to F. Foſeph Archiela, provincial of 
them in Braſil, and to F. 7chn Atienſa, 
provincial of Peru, deſiring they would 
ſend ſome prieſts to his aſſiſtance, 


In compliance with his juſt requeſt, the 7 ac 
provincial of Peru, ſent F. Francis Angulo Saltz and 
and Alonſo Barſena, prieſts, and Fobn de Vil- *ſtece. 


lagas, a lay-brother, in the year 15386. 
Theſe ſetting out from Polgſi, and paſſing 
the mountains that part Peru from Tycu- 
man, were receiv*d at Salla, a Spaniſh town 
built three years before, with incredible joy; 
for till then there was no prieſt in that 
town. The city Eſteco is fifty leagues from 
Salta, whither they reſorted to ſupply the 
want there was of prieſts. They both knew 
the language of Quichoa, and Burſena had 
learnt ſomewhat of that of Jonocote, b 

which means they began to inſtruct the In- 
dians, till having ſpent a month in this laſt 
place, they were calPd away by the biſhop 


of Tucuman to Santiago, the capital of the 
province. 


The fathers we receiv'd out of the town, They re. 
and conducted to it by the governor and pair to 
all the people with the greateſt pomp, Saxtiage. 


came at ſo good a time into the province 
of Tucuman, that there were then in it, 
beſides the biſhop, only five prieſts and a 
few religious men, who labour'd as much 
as in 'em lay, but few of 'em could ſpeak 
the Indian language. The town of Santiago 
conſiſted of five hundred Spaniſh families, 
but in the territory about it there had been 
eighty thouſand bow-men muſter'd, beſides 
women and children, whereof, tho* many 
were deſtroy'd by the common calamitics 
of the Indies, a vaſt multitude ſtill remain'd 
without any to inſtruct 'em till the fathers 
came. To work the more powerfully on 
the natives, they apply*d themſelves in the 
firſt place to reform the lives of the Spa- 
jew wherein they had extraordinary ſuc- 
ceſs; and then applying themſelves to the 
heathens, inſtructed ſome converts choſen 
out from the multitude, whom they em- 
ploy*d to help teach the others, who came 
in mighty crowds to be catechis'd. How 
many thouſands were baptis'd is not known, 
for no account was kept, but great num- 
bers reſorted to confeſſion, and comes 
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themſelves to one wife, contrary to their 
former cuſtom. | 

F. Alonſo Barſena was ſent by the biſhop 
with the lay-brother, to the city of Eſteco, 
to preach to the infidels diſpers'd in fifty 
villages belonging to the territory of that 
town, where they ſpent nine months, under- 

oing vaſt labours and toils, during which 
time ſix thouſand ſix hundred Indians were 
baptiz'd and inſtructed, and many thou- 
ſands lawfully marry'd, which done by or- 
der of the biſhop, they return'd to San- 
bia go. 

Immediately both the fathers without 
any reſpite, were ſent to the territory of 
Cordova, one hundred leagues diſtant from 
Santiago, built ſixteen years before. It 
was hard to inſtruct the Indians there, be- 
cauſe of the great variety of languages; 

et five hundred of thoſe in the town were 
ad d. and three hundred without in 
the ſpace of a month, beſides four hun- 
dred converts brought to lawful wedlock. 
This done, they return'd to meet others 
of the ſociety that were coming from 
Braſil. 

The provincial of Braſil having receiv'd 
the biſhop of Tucuman's letter, ſent five 
fathers in the year 1587, who, after many 
dangers eſcap'd, arriv'd ſafe at Cordova, 
where two of them, diſfatisfy*d that they 
had been fetch'd out of Portugueſe pro- 
vince to a place where the Spaniſh fathers 
of Peru were before, return'd back to 
Braſil, the other three ſtay*d with the Spa- 
mards, where they altogether labour'd in 
the converſion of ſouls inceſſantly, bapti- 
zing many thouſands, and marrying no 
leſs number. But father Barſena who was 
to teach the Braſil fathers the language, 
falling ſick, they went away to the city of 
the Aſſumption the capital of Paraguay, 
where having labour'd with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs as they had before in Tucuman, two 
of them travelPd through into the pro- 
vince of Guaira, baptizing and inſtructing 
many thouſands. It is here to be obſerv'd 
ſpeaking of theſe ſeveral parts, that about 
Cordova the Indians live in caves they dig 
under ground, no roof appearing above 
it, for they are altogether in the earth, 
and diſtant from one another as rabbets in 
a warren. 

Thirty leagues from the town of Villari- 
ca in the province of Guaira, are a people 
calPd Jrirabas, being not above one thou- 
ſand men, who liv'd diſpers'd upon hunt- 
ing, a fierce nation and hard to be reduced 
by force. 

Thus far the tranſlation has follow'd the 
original pretty cloſe, but muſt here, as is 
obſerv'd in the preface, omit all things 
which only relate to the Feſuits, and there- 
fore only a few words ſhall be added out 

Vor. IV. 


Tucuman, Paraguay, &. 653 


of the firſt book which have ſomeching Toczux. 
hiſtorical. Thoſe, theſe and the 14! men WW 
tion'd ſeem to come in ſome dilo:uer, 
Fobn Ramirez de Velaſco goverroOr of Tucu- 
man, went out with Spani/h and Indian for- 
ces to reduce the Calchagiiines who hd r2- 
volted. They being a fierce and warlike Ficree In- 
people, had poſſeſs'd themſelves of the tops 4 ſub- 
and clifts of the mountains, lying there wit. 
ready to roul down vaſt ſtones upon the 
Spaniards as they march*d up the narrow 
paths to them. Father Barſena, ordering 
the Spaniards to halt, durſt go up alone, 
and by the force of his eloquence, ſo far 
prevail'd with thoſe obſtinate people, that 
they ſubmitted themſelves to the Spaniards. 
In the year 1590, two other fathers came 
out of Peru, one of which with another 
of thoſe that had been in Tucyman before, 
went to preach upon the Rio Roxo, or Red 
River. This rivet has its ſprings in the Red river 
mountains of Peru, and being come down 
into the plain, ſwells with the winter rains, 
overflows every year the country for eight 
leagues about, except where it finds hil- 
locks, which it converts into iſlands, all 
which multitude of waters, gently flow in- 
to the river of Plata, a little below the 
great river Paraguay. Not far from it on 
the banks of a lake, thirty leagues from 
the river's mouth, the Spaniards built the 
town of the Conception, to the en] an infi- Oanceplion 
nite multitude of Tadians might by de- city. 
grees be civiliz d. This city is ninety 
Jeagues from Santiago the metropolis of Tu- 
cuman, all over a vaſt plain, without any 
water but what it receives from the clouds. 
The people about this city the Spaniards 
call Frontones, becauſe they make the fore- Frontones 
parts of their heads bald to have high fore- their man- 
heads. At their girdle hangs a club, and ners, Ge. 
moe or bunch of arrows. They carry a 
aff ſet with the jaw-bones of fiſhes, with 
their teeth like ſaws, their bodies naked, 
and painted to look more terrible, Being 
full of factions, they are continually at war 
among themſelves about the limits of their 
lands. They fix the bodies of the enemies 
they kill, in rows to the trunks of trees 
for a terror, that the borderers may not 
dare to go over the hunt in their liberties. 
Their houſes being made of mats, are eaſi- 
ly remov*d at pleaſure. They do not ap- 
ply themſelves to tillage, but live upon 
what they ſhoot and fiſh, and have one 
good quality, which is, that they keep to 
one woman. Almoſt every faction has a 
ſeveral language, ſo that there are eight ſe- 
veral tongues ſpoke on both ſides of the red 
river. 

The nation of the Mataranians is much Matara- 
more docible than any of its neighbours, nian. 
Alonſo de Vera, founder and governor of 
the town of the Conception, took them from 
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Treo. living diſpers'd after their barbarous man- 
er, and brought them together into a 


town, cauſing many of them to be bap- 
tiz'd, but ſtill they continu'd very ignorant 
of the principles of chriſtianity. The place 
of their habitation was very wretched, for 
they had no water to drink, but what was 
muddy and ſtunk, being only the rain that 
fell gather'd in ditches cut for that pur- 
poſe. All their food was Indian wheat and 
pompions. Yet here the fathers preach'd 


and taught with ſuch ſucceſs, that in the 


Revolt of 


Chili. 


'The go- 
vernor 


kill'd. 


Several 
Spaniſh 


towns de- 


liroy'd. 


whole town there was not one heathen left, 
nor any but liv'd as a chriſtian to the beſt 
of his knowledge and capacity. In the 
year 1593, the S ſuits began to preach in 
Chili; they that deſire may fee their acti- 
ons in our author, 

Having given an account in number 17, 
of the towns built in Chili by the Spantaras, 
and a deſcription of that country in number 
18, let us now look back to E many of 
thoſe colonies deſtroy'd, and the Spaniards 
almoſt expell'd that country. They had, 
as has been ſaid, built twelve towns at con- 
venient diſtances, which ſeem'd to have 
ſecur'd the poſſeſſion of that kingdom, 
where they found great quantities of the 
pureſt gold, and abuſing the plenty and 

eliciouſneſs of the country, lived in de- 
bauchery and lewdneſs. Vice produceth 
ſloth and ſecurity, which gave occaſion to 
the Indians to revolt, and in a great mea- 
ſure. to compaſs their deſign of extirpating 
the Spaniards. This happen'd about the 
year 1598, when Martin de Lola being 
governor of the kingdom, lying abroad in 
the fields in tents within no works, and at- 
tended by a very ſmall guard, was ſet upon 
by the barbarous Chilentans, and kilPd ; 
which was no ſooner done, but they drew 
all the reſt of the country to join with 
them, and exerciſe all manner of cruelties 
upon their enemies. The Indians might 
eaſily have been quelPd at firſt, had any 
advice been taken ; but what could be 
expected where there was no head ? Be- 
fades, the ſuddenneſs of the misfortune took 
away all time to conſult, or prepare for 
war, the Indians every where falling upon 
and ſlaughtering them in confuſion. he 
miſchief began by the Spaniſh ſoldiers aban- 
doning their town of Millapoa in a conſter- 
nation; next follow'd Angil and Chilla, 
two neighbouring towns, firſt plunder'd by 
the Indians and then burnt; only one hun- 
dred and fifty Spaniards with the women 
and children ſaved themſelves from the 
fire and flaughter in the work caſt up in 
haſte, where they, with true Spani/h bravery, 
ſeveral times repuls'd eight thouſand na- 
tives that beſieg*d them, till at length they 
got off with ty. The city Imperial was 
a whole year beſieg'd, fo that the inhabi- 


tants having ſpent all their proviſions, and 
being drove to eat unwholeſome food 
not fit to be nam'd, it bred infections 
among them, which made ſuch havock, 
that many more dy*d of ſickneſs than by 
the enemies weapons. In this diſtreſs they 
patch*d up a boat, in which they ſent meſ- 
ſengers to demand ſuccours. Accordingly 
the governor came from the city of the 
Conception, with forces to reſcue the inhabi- 
tants and carry them away in ſafety. But 
the city was left to be deſtroy'd by the na- 
tives, who faiPd not to exerciſe their fury 
on the houſes, being diſappointed of the 
people. The town of Valdivia far'd not 
ſo well, for it periſh'd with all its inhabi- 
tants. When the Indians had glutted their 
rage with ſlaughter, they ſav'd four hun- 
dred women and maids belonging to the 
town, to debauch and make flaves of; 
this turn of fortune making them ſervants 
to thoſe very people they had before kept 
under. The gold of Valdivia is counted 
the beſt in America, and there the enemies 
molt exerted their cruelty ; that, where a- 
varice had moſt predominated in ſecking 
after gold, there the judgment might fall 
the heavier. The town of Oſorno follow'd 
the ſame fate, but the inhabitants ſav'd 
their lives in a work they had thrown up 
in haſte, and ſome forces coming to their 
relief, were carry'd off in ſafety. It was 
here remarkable, that a nun of the order 
of the poor Clares, being taken by an 
Indian who would have deflour'd her, ſhe 
us'd ſuch powerful arguments to defend 
her virginity, that he kept her a whole 
year in his houſe among his other women, 
with the greateſt reſpect imaginable, till he 
found an opportunlty to convey her to the 
next Spaniſh garriſon, and ſome time after 
fled himſelf to the Spaniards, among whom 
he became a chriſtian, living many years 
in a very pious manner. The revolt ran 
through the whole kingdom ; the enemy, 
after deſtroying the Spaniſh towns, being 
abſolute maſters for above an hundred 
leagues. The metropolis or city of Sau- 
tiago was not out of dauger, but had cer- 
tainly fallen under the prevailing rage of 
the [ndians, but that the magiſtrates, being 
inform'd of the conſpiracy, prevented the 
execution among them, by the puniſhment 
of the conſpirators. Thus a bloody war 
broke out between the two narions, which 
might have been more fatal to the Spa- 
niards, had not the catholick king ſoon 
after ſent over Afonſo Ribera tamous for 
his good ſervice in the low countries, who, 
entring upon the government, erected ma- 
ny forts after the manner of Flanders in the 
enemies territories, whence making excur- 
ſions, he reſcu'd ſeveral Spaniards who de- 
fended themſelves in ſmall works, and bat- 
fied the deſigns of the enemy. In 
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Cordovs In the year 1573. Jerome Cabrera, a 
city built. gentleman of Cordova in Spain, founded the 
city of Cordova in a plain, at the foot of 
vaſt mountains, a hundred and twenty 
leagues from the port of Buenos Ayres. It 
does not rain there in winter, but in ſummer 
there are thick miſts and rains enough to 
make the land in ſome meaſure fruitful, 
When the city was firſt built, there were 
reckoned to be ſixty thouſand archers in its 
territory, of which number only eight thou- 
{and continu*d in ſubjection to the Spaniards. 
In the year 1600. the reſt were either dead, 
or being fond of their liberty and ancient 
way of living, had revolted from the Spa- 
niards. In this place the Jeſuits were at firſt 
coldly receiv*d, but ſoon after all the town 
vy'd to ſerve and honour them, building 
them a church, and allowing them a mo- 
naſtery, which was afterwards the head of 
the province. Hence the fathers ſet out to 
preach to the people call'd Diaguitas, where 
whole towns were converted without any 
difficulty, only one conſiderable place ob- 
jecting, that they would not cut off their 
long hair, as uſually converts did, nor take 
the ornament of feathers they wore on their 
heads When they went into the church; 
Converſi- but being inform*d their hair was no ob- 
on ane u. ſtruct on, provided they forbore ſuperſtiti- 
bine Dag. OUS practices, they all readily ſubmitted 
gvitas, themielves. Other places at the ſame time 
freely offer*d to part with their long hair, 
which was held in ſuch an account among 
them, ſending co invite the fathers to come 
to them, going out to meet them, and 
clearing the roads they were to come for 
three leagues in length. All the heathens 
were baptiz'd in theſe towns, and inquiry 
being made after their ancient worſhip, it 
appear'd that the whole nation ador'd the 
ſun, and in honour of him ſprinkled bunches 
of feathers ſtuck up in their houſes with the 
blood of beaſts. They believ'd the fouls 
of their Caſiques when they were dead be- 
came planets, and thoſe of the common 
ſort and beaſts, leſſer ſtars. A temple they 
had dedicated to the ſun, which theſe peo- 
ple, at the command of the fathers, de- 
ſtroy'd, burning all that was in it; and 
croſſes were erected whereſoever ſuch tem- 
ples had ſtood. In the midſt of this ſucceſs 
the deputy governor of Tucuman's ſon, who 
was with the fathers, preſuming upon their 
protection, order'd a number of ſervants 
to be gather'd out of the valley, which fo 
exaſperated that people, believing that re- 
ligion only a cloak to enſlave them, that 
the fathers were in great danger of bein 
murder*d, and forc'd to haſte away whil 
they had time to ſave their lives. 
New go- t us again look back into the king- 
— in dom of Chili, where we left Alonſo Ribera 
= pacifying that country, by building many 
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forts to curb the natives; and the ſucceſs Trecno. 
would doubtleſs have anſwer'd expectation, AN 


had he not been unſeaſonably put out of 
the government, when he had gain'd more 
reputation for his military exploits, than 
any governor before hing. But, as he rais'd 


the reputation of the Spaniard among the 


Chilenians, by his courage and conduct; fo 
he loſt himſelf by confiding too much in 
his own merits. For notwithſtanding go- 
vernors, by the laws of Spain, are forbid 
marrying wives of thoſe provinces they have 
in Charge, leſt affinity ſhould make them 
partial and corrupt; yet Alonſo Ribera pre- 
ſum'd to marry a noble-woman in Chili, 
Whereupon the king of Spain (tho' he was 
very ſerviceable) took away his government, 
leſt the example might be of ill conſequence, 
but ſo moderated his puniſhment, that by 
the next letters he was appointed governor 
of Tucuman, a polt little inferior to that of 
Chili, After him Alfonſo Garcia Ramon ob- 
tain*d the government, who when he ſet out 
from Lima, took F. Luis Valdivia along with 
him, in hopes by his means to pacifie the 
kingdom of Chili. After eſcaping fire and 
tempeſt at fea, they at length arriv'd at the 


port of the Conception, the reſidence of the Conception 
governorsof Chili, ſmall fornumber of build-eity- 


ings and inhabitants, and built along the 
{hore of the Pacifick or ſouth- ſea. Its ter- 
ritory towards the metropolis of the king- 
dom extends it ſelf largely, and grows 
ſtreight on that ſide —— the revolted 
Indians, that ſpace Ribera and other gover- 
nors had ſecur*d by erecting forts at due diſ- 
tances, the garriſons whereof with much 
difficulty kept the Indians under. As ſoon 
as the new governour arriv'd, he caus'd the 


king's proclamation for a general pardon to General 
be publiſh'd, inviting all that were in rebel- pardon. 


lion to return to their duty. That done, he 
ſet out to viſit the forts and villages of Iu- 
dians that continu'd in ſubjection to the Sa- 
mnards, either of their own free will or b 
force, yet the minds of them all were fo alie- 
nated, that they might well be accounted 
enemies, and therefore tho* they had the 
name of friends, no man went among them 
but what carry'd a guard of ſoldiers, for 
there 1s little confidence to be repos'd in them 
whomonly fear binds to you. The governor 
was attended by the king's troops; but Luis 
Valdivia was a better ſecurity than many 
arm'd men, becauſe the Indians were in- 
form'd, and found by experience, that Val- 
divia had always protected them from the 
inſolencies of the ſoldiers, and being made 
ſlaves. For this reaſon, where ſocver he went, 
the prime men of the country flock*d about 
him, calling him their father, protector, 
and only ſafety of their bodies and ſouls ; 
and Valdivia, laying hold of that favourable 
opportunity, gain'd all he cou'd to chriſti- 
anity, 
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anity, and the ſubjection of the catholick 


hing. Twenty Caciques were met in the 


A Feſuit 


fort, they call'd Levo ; where hearing Val- 
divia . — of the immortality of the 
ſoul, and other myſteries of faith, they all 
deſir'd to become chriſtians. All the chil- 
dren were baptiz u, the men put off till try- 
al was made of the truth of their call. A- 
bout forty Caciques of the Tucapelan faction 
liv'd about Paica a Spaniſh fort, of whom 
it was hard to judge whether they ought to 
be counted friends or enemies, nothing be- 
ing friendly in them but the name. The 
governor, thinking open enemies leſs dange- 
rous than falſe friends, threatened them 
with war; but Yaldivia interpos'd, and 
prevail'd with the Tucapelans to enter ſin- 
cerely into unity with the & paniards, War 
biking out in other parts, he ventur'd 
with five ſoldiers among, thoſe people, and 


undertakes was honourably receiv'd by the Caciques, 


to make 


peace. 


where beginning to diſcourſe of the end of 
good and bad men, one of the Indians in- 
terrupted him, aſking, Vo taught him that 
doftrine ? Valdivia anſwering, It was deli- 
ver'd by the Son of God? Then ſaid the 
heathen, Nur God bad a wife, if he begot a 
Son. This led him to make ſuch a diſcourſe 
on the myſteries of the bleſſed trinity and in- 
carnation, that the infidels were much taken 
and ſurpriz d. After this they ask*d, How 
drunkenneſs could be a ſin, ſince ſleep was inno- 
cent, and that provok'd man to fleep ? Which 
being anſwer'd by telling them, That drun- 
kenneſs depriv?d man of his reaſon, and there- 


fore was more prejudicial than if it took off a 


WF 


limb? They next put the queſtion, J/þy 
it was forbid to have many wives ? To which 
Valdivia anſwer'd by aſking, Why women 
were not allow d many husbands ? Then they 
alledging cuſtoms againſt the one and for 
the other, he ſhew'd them that cuſtom nei- 
ther made any thing lawful or unlawful, 
and with many other reaſons and argu- 
ments ſatisfy'd their curioſity. Thus they 
ſpent the greateſt part of the night in diſ- 
courſe, till about break of day twenty Ca- 
ciques came from the remoter villages, whom 
Valdivia embracing and diſcourſing upon 
the king's pardon and former kindneſſes 
paſs*d between them, very much inclin'd to 
his party. Among the laſt comers, one 
Avila a Cacique had great authority, who un- 
derſtanding that Valdivia affirm*d the Gop 
of the chriſtians was the only Creator of all 
things, in a great rage 4 out, He would 


Pillan thenever allow Pillan the God of the Chilenians, 


Chilenian 
God. 


to be deny'd the power of creating. Valdivia 
inquiring, concerning this my deity. 
Avila told him, That his God did, after death, 
tranſlate the chief men of the nation, and ſoldiers 
of known bravery, to places where there was 
dancing and drinking, there to live happy for 
ever. That the blood of noble men ſlain in battle, 


was placed about the ſun, and chang'd into red 
clouds, which ſometimes adorn the riſiny ſun; 
but that the common ſort and peor people Veceiv- 
ed no reward from their Ged. What an un- 
juſt God is yours, ſaid Valdivia, t be { ind 
to wicked men, and take fo little nelice of the 
innocent; for it is plain that many of your no- 
bles and brave ſoldiers are guilty of much great- 
er crimes than the common ſort. As they 
were diſcourſing, ſome of the Spaniards told 
him, They ſuſpefed treachery deſign'd againſt 
them ; whereupon he withdrew, and ſlipt a- 
way to the next Spaniſh garriſon, This 
jealouſie prov*d groundleſs, for thoſe ſame 


Caciques came to Valdivia, aſſuring him, Indian, WE 
The whole nation was much concern'd that heconcil'a, 


ſhould ſilſpect them, and promiſing, if he would 
go with them to the inland parts of the king- 
dom, they would be mediators of peace, and 
guard him. Valdivia accepted of their of- 
fer, and travelling over uncouth mountains, 
bogs and other inacceſſible places, at laſt 
came to the place where the enemies lead- 
ers were aſſembled to confer together. There 
the king of Spain's pardon, the manner of 
ſettling a laſting peace with the Spaniards, 
the propagating of chriſtianity, and other 
points, were ſo handled, that it plainly ap- 
pear*d thoſe people would eaſily embrace 
the chriſtian religion, and ſubmit to the 
king, provided their grievances were re- 
dreſs'd. Three commanders of the Indians, 
not far from the place where this conference 
was held, engag'd to ſubmit to the Spani- 
ards, and ſeveral other Indians being recon- 
cil'd, Valdivia return'd to his people. 


At this time there happen'd an accident & notable 
After the ſouthern towns dccident. 


worth relating. 
of the kingdom of Chili were deſtroy'd, as 
has been mention'd, ſeveral Spaniſh fami- 
lies remain'd in flavery among the Indians, 
of which number was one Heredia, a man 
of ſome account, happy in this that he had 
with him his wife Marcella Grajal a worthy 
woman, and two ſons grown up to man's 


_ eſtate, and his maſter was not unkind, as 


requiring nothing of them but a certain 
quantity of their made wine, which they 
carefully perform'd, for fear of being put 
upon worſe labour. It happen'd that He- 
redia falling out with his maſter, as they 
were drinking, had very ill language given 
him, which he not being able to endure, 
kilPd his maſter upon the ſpot. This done 
he fled, and tho' purſu*d, made his eſcape ; 
whereat the Indians were ſo inrag'd, that 
they fell upon his eldeſt ſon, and without 
giving ear to the mother's prayers, or 
minding her tears, burnt him alive. The 
mother, with her other ſon, terrify'd ai 
this ſight, fled as ſoon as it was evening, ; 
and to avoid being taken, travell'd by 
night, retiring, to caves in the day, and 
feeding on ſuch herbs as they found by the 


way. 
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way. After three days they came into a 
wood, near a little village, almoſt ſpent, 
and expecting to periſh by hunger, or at 
the hands of the Indians. A woman of the 
country going out for wood, found them 
both, and, mov'd by Marcella's tears, pro- 
mis'd to aſſiſt them, provided they were 
not diſcover'd by the other women that 
came on the ſame account. To prevent 
ſuch diſcovery ſhe left them hid in a ditch 
cover*d with leaves, and returning to bring 
them ſome meat, at laſt fled with them her 
ſelf, through by-ways, and after three days 
more, they all arriv*d ſafe at Arauco, a con- 
ſiderable garriſon of the Spaniards, where 
the Indian woman embraced chriſtianity, 
and was charitably provided for. F. Val- 
divia having labour'd inceſſantly to reſtore 
peace, and finding that the enſlaving of the 
Indians was the cauſe of all the calamities 
that befel the country, and that he was not 
able to remedy that diſorder, he apply'd 
himſelf to the viceroy of Peru, who finding 
his authority not ſufficient to redreſs the 
evil, ſent him into Spain, to the king to 
procure the abolition of that abuſe. 

We now come unto the third book of 


entring of the Jeſuits into the kingdom of 
Peru 1568, who proſper'd ſo well that a- 
bout the end of the fifteenth century, that 
E was grown too great to be manag'd 

y one provincial. Wherefore it was re- 
ſolv'd to divide it, and in order to it F. 
James Torres was ſent to Rome to the gene- 
ral, for him to ſettle that affair, who con- 
trary to what they had contriv'd and de- 
ſign'd in America, united the provinces of 
Tucuman, Paraguay and Chili, into one 
province independent of Peru, and com- 
mitted the care of it to the ſaid F. James 
Torres as provincial, in the year 1607. 
This father in his journey through Spain, 
waiting upon the duke of Lerma, and be- 
ing with him at a window, the duke told 
him that but a few days before it happen- 
ed they threw a whelp, or young puppy, 
out of that window into the yard below, 
which was beſet with cages, where lions 
were kept and let out to walk and feed. 
As ſoon as the puppy fell it fawn'd upon and 
wagg' d its tail to one of the fierceſt lions, 
which was taken with it, and carry'd it to 
his den, cheriſhing, feeding and protecting 
it from the other lions, as long as it kept 
cloſe to the ſaid lion, as if it had been his 
own whelp, till ſome time after the puppy 
venturing out into the yard along, was torn 
in pieces by the other lions, which as ſoon 
as he that had protected it perceiv'd, he 
leap*'d out of his den, and in revenge tore 
to pieces thoſe that had kill'd the whelp. 
Then one lion Ne out after another, 
they never gave over fighting till they were 
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all deſtroy d. This remarkable paſſage I Tecno. 
thought worth inſerting, tho? it may ſeem & WV 


from our preſent purpoſe. F. James Torres 
being come into Peru, had fifteen compa- 
nions, moſt of them men of note, aſſign'd 
him for the erecting of his new province, 
twelve of which were prieſts, and had all 
their charges thither defray*d at the expence 
of his catholick majeſty, one half travel- 
ling all the way by land, the reſt going by 
ſea into Chili, The new provincial and his 
company were every where receiv'd with 
great honour and aleo, every town in- 
viting them to continue and ſettle there. He 
viſited all the province of Jucuman, and 
from the city of Cordova ſet out to hold a 
chapter or congregation at Santiago, the 
metropolis of Chili, The way 


thither is A vaſt 


croſs a plain an hundred leagues in breadth, ridge of 
after which follow the mountains, which ri- m_— 
ſing firſt in the iſthmus of Panama, divide an 


the kingdoms of New-Granada and Quito, 
and running along the length of Peru and 
Chili, to the ſtreights of Magellan, like the 
Apennine mountains, divide them from the 
reſt of America, and are ſo high, that the 
very birds with difficulty fly over them. 
Some paſſes there are to go out of Tucuman 
and Paraguay to Peru, not immoderately 
high, and eaſy enough; but out of Tucu- 
man into Chili, there is only one way, and 
that never paſſable but in ſummer, being 
impaſſable the reſt of the year, becauſe of 
the intolerable cold, deep ſnows, and rapid 
ſtreams of water. Tapu, the Hannibal of 
that new world, and ſecond of the Ingas, 
leading an army out of Peru into Chili, 
is ſaid to have found out or made this way; 
which is not a little dangerous at the uſual 
ſeaſon of travelling through, being only a 
very narrow path ſhut in on the one ſide by 
craggy rocks, and bounded on the other 
by moſt frightful precipices, and it often 
happens that beaſts ſlipping fall down with 
their riders an unmeaſurable depth. Being 
come to the top of theſe mountains, which 
is above the clouds, tho? below all be burnt 
up with the immoderate heat of the ſun, 
yet there the cold is ſo intenſe, and the air 
ſo ſharp, that very often it parches the ſkin 
off thoſe parts which are naked. And very 
often the continual ſhining of the ſnow, 

which here has a ſharper reflection than in 
other places, blinds people for the preſent, 

or cauſes a violent ſmarting in the eyes. 


There are alſo abundance of Ignes Fatui or Ignis Fa 
Will ?th Wiſps, playing about, ſo that they ?#-. 


ſeem to fall upon travellers, and be hid in 
their cloaths, which terrifies thoſe that are 
unacquainted with them. The natives at- 
tribute theſe fires to the devil's endeavour- 
ing by that means to frighten travellers ; 
but others, better vers'd in philoſophical 
PO ſuppoſe them to be the mat- 
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ter of thunder and lightning, which being 
every where hemm'd in with cold, and as 
it were fetter' d, for fear of its enemy, na- 
turally flies to the bodies of animals, in 
which is ſomething of their natural quality. 
Whatlſoever it is, ſeveral perſons faint away 
with it; but what is moſt to be admir'd, 
deer, goats, hares, and ſuch like creatures 
run upon the tops of theſe mountains cover- 
ed with ſnow, as ſafe, as if they were in the 
pleaſanteſt fields; and to give you to un- 
derſtand, that nature has ſurrounded all 
things of the greateſt value with mighty dif- 
ficulties, the Guanacos, creatures which car- 
ry the Bezoar ſtone, live moſt upon theſe 
mountains. 

The fathers having held their congrega- 


on of Bue-tion, F. John Romero was ſent through Tu- 


nos Ayres. 


Vaſt in- 
creaſe of 
cattle. 


cuman, to the port of Buenos Ayres, to be 
ſhip'd off for Europe, and to found a mo- 
naſtery in his way at that port, which gives 
us occaſion to treat of it. The fort of 
Buenos Ayres was twice built by the firſt 
planters of the river of Plata, and their 
numbers being waſted by plague and other 
misfortunes, twice deſtroy'd ; till the at- 
fairs of Tucumau and Paraguay proſpering, 
in regard to the nature of the ſoil, the near- 
neſs of the river, abounding in fiſh, and 
that there was an eaſy paſſage through that 
continent to Peru, Chili, and Paraguay, 
theſe reaſons mov*d Jobn Garay lieutenant 
to Jobn Ortis Zarate the governor, after 
routing the natives in the year 1580, to 
build in the ſame place where the fort had 
ſtood, a city famous for carrying the ſame 
name, and for its port, and increaſing to 
this day under the tutelage of the moſt bleſ- 
ſed trinity. This port, though by the laws 
it be forbid to trade to it, is yet reſorted 
to by ſeveral ſhips from Europe, Africk and 
Braſil, on pretence of being put in there by 
ſtorm, or 2 fear of pirates. The chief 
commodity this port affords is hides, and 
beef dry'd in the ſun; for the country a- 
bounds in paſture, and has excellent mea - 
dows for feeding of beefs and horſes, where- 
of there we ſuch vaſt OE, ns all 
the country lying nd the 34th degree 
of latitude, as far 8 mountains of Chili 
and borders of Tucuman, fwarms with herds 
of wild cattle and horſes, belonging to no 
certain owner, all that vaſt number being 
multiply*d out of two horſes and five mares 
carry'd out of Europe. In theſe fields there 


are great numbers of oſtriches and wild 


goats. There is alſo plenty of a little ſort 
of creatures, leſs than a hare, not unlike 
it in ſhape, but of much more variety of 


colours, and brighter ; nothing in nature is 
more curious, or ſeems more delightful to 
man. It is as tame as beautiful, for it 
fawns upon thoſe it meets, and courts them 
Yet ſuch is the ma- 


to make much of it. 


lignity of this beautiful fox, as the Spani- 
ards call it, that after all this courtſhip, 
when leaſt ſuſpected, it ſprinkles them that 
handle it with its urine, which has ſuch an 
intolerable ſtink, that it can neither be 
waſh'd nor wore out with time, but utterly 
ſpoils the garment fo ſprinked with it. 
Thus we fee there is no truſt to be repos'd 
in fawning beauty, which at laſt will ex- 
hale ſome damp, and infect thoſe that en- 
Joy it with a ſtench ſcarce to be waſh'd a- 


way with the waters of many tears. There Manners 
are alſo other ſorts of beaſts ; but I muſt of the I. 


ſpeak of the manners of the men, inhabit- 
ing thoſe vaſt plains ſcatter*d about, and 
in a wandring manner. That they were 
vaſtly numerous, appears by their encoun- 
tring two thouſand Spaniards, when the new 
fort was firſt built, and deſtroying many 
of them; for beſides their number, their 
weapons and gigantick ſtature were a terror 
to the firſt planters, the people towards the 
ſtreights of Magellan, being taller by the 
head and ſhoulders, and ſometimes by half 
body than the Europeans, wherefore they are 
often call'd giants. To ſhew their ſtrength, 
they thruſt their arrows down their throat 
into their ſtomachs, and take them out a 
conſiderable time after, In fight they faſ- 
ten ſtones bigger than a man's fiſt to a long 
rope, and having ſwung them about ſome 
time, let them fly with a great force, not 
as is us'd with a ſling, for they let go rope 
and all. Wherever they hit, they ſhatter 
the bones to ſplinters, and at one ſtroke 
knock down man and horſe ; but whether 
they are fled up the country for fear of the 
Spaniards, or have been otherwiſe deſtroy- 
ed, there are very few to be ſeen at preſent 
in that great extent of land, and thoſe live 
ſcatter'd about without villages or houſes, 
feeding upon herbs, and what they kill, be- 
ing cloath'd in ſkins, and lying on the 
ground, both men and women. Nor have 
they any other ſhelter againſt the rain or 
heat, more than the wild beaſts, unleſs they 
cover themſelves with ſome little hay 
wherever night takes them there they lye, 
always roving, and always at home. They 
have little knowledge of Gop, and conſe- 
quently think not of worſhipping him; 
yet after death they ſay they return to the 
Creator of all things. They celebrate the 
birth of their children with abundance of 
tears, ſaying when they are born they be- 
gin to dye. At the funerals of their kin- 
dred, inſtead of tears they ſhed abundance 
of blood. They carefully keep the bones 
of their relations; nor is there any affront 
they revenge with ſo much war and ſlaugh- 
ter, as for upbraiding of them that the 
bones of their anceftors have been loſt for 
want of looking after. They honour their 
dead Cacigues by killing their ſlaves, believ- 
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in thoſe parts, that they ＋ be always Tron 


ing them to be ſent after their maſters to 
ſerve them. Very few of theſe Indians had 
been converted fince the firſt coming of the 
Spaniards, and therefore the ſociety could 
not be well employ'd there, either in regard 
of them, or of the planters, or of the ſea- 
men or traders repairing thither out of Pe- 
ru, Chili, Tucuman, and Paraguay. 

After the Indians of the valley of Arau- 
co had murder d the governor Martin Loio- 
la, and deſtroy d the towns in the ſouth of 
Chili, a bloody war enſu'd between the two 
nations, and the kingdom of Chili was di- 
vided into two parts; one of which lyin 
towards the ſouth, beyond 37 deg. of lati- 
tude, as far as the ſtreights of Magellan, 
and the richeſt in gold = ond is inhabited 
by the revolted natives; the other lyi 
next to Peru and Tucuman 18 wholly uber 
to the Spaniards, But ſeveral ports have 
been built within the borders of thoſe bar- 
barous people to curb their fury, the chief 
of which © Arauco, ſeated in a valley of 
the ſame name, not far from the ſea, in 36 
degrees of ſouth latitude, with a garriſon of 
500 2 and a convenient number 
of Judians. The other forts built in the 
province of Jumbeline, near the river Biobio, 
were defended by ſix hundred Spaniards and 
Indian ſoldiers. All the country about thoſe 
forts was inhabited by abundance of hea- 
thens living in ſmall villages, and ſubject 
to the ries, An either by force, or of their 
own accord. Both natives and Europeans 
lived diſſolute lives, for generally the beſt 
of men did not go over to thoſe remote 
parts; but if any had been good among 
them, they were corrupted by ill company, 
or the om” ſelf; for the plenty and de- 
lights of the kingdom of Chili, are a great 
ſnare to thoſe that deſire to live voluptuouſ- 
ly. The Indians were ſuperſtitious, obſti- 
nate, and refys'd to embrace chriſtianity, 
or converſe with the Spaniards, for fear of 
being oblig d to work. To remedy theſe 
diforders, the ſociety ſent three fathers into 
theſe parts, whoſe actions ſince we do not 
intend to give an account of, we will pro- 
ceed to ſpeak of the place. The port of 
Arauco, as was faid above, 1s ſeated in a 


valley or plain of the fame name, from 
which not only thoſe that inhabit it, but all 
the other Sor A Indians of Chili are call'd 


Araucans, as all he Pepe of the united 
provinces are call'd Hollanders, or thoſe of 


the Spaniſh provinces Flemmings, taking 
their names from the ure ar towns. 
Valour of Theſe Araucays have ma 


de Arau- mous thr 
tan,. x 


e themſelves fa- 
out the world, being inferior 
to none of the Indians for valour, for the 

have theſe many years oppos d the Spamards 
to aſſert their liberty, and ſtill hold out in 
cheir full vigour, to the vaſt expence of the 
kings of Spain; exerciſing the Spam troops 


enur'd to war, to keep under 
minions they poſſeſs. The plain of Arau- 
co, which A almoſt twenty leagues ſquare, 
when firſt the Spaniards enter'd it was inha- 
bited by the following numbers of Indians. 


Tucupellan commanded three thouſand men, Theit 
beſides women and children; Ongol four numbers, 


thouſand; Caieculienpec three thouſand 
Paicave three thouſand z Millarapuc four 
thouſand 3; Levo, Pure, and Limoia each 
ſix thouſand ; Levopia and Goleno one thou- 
ſand ; beſides other Caciques who had ſmal- 
ler numbers. But the chief of them all was 
Petuguitu lord of fix thouſand Indians. Of 
all which number, when the Feſuits came 
into that valley, which was in the year 
1608. there were ſcarce two thouſand, as 
Horatius Bechius, one of them, teſtifies. But 
out of the rain, beyond the river Biob io, 
there was a far ter multitude kept under 
by the Spaniards, either thro? fear or affec- 
tion. What the number of the enemies 
might be, could never be underſtood, none 
agreeing in their accounts. The whole na- 
tion is of a ſtrong conſtitution of body, and 
what is e fit for war, or country 
labour, tho' addicted to a thouſand vices. 
Whatever weapon 
and forbid any ather, leſt by changing their 
arms, they prove expert at none. Bei 
all divided 12 ſmall nds, when an a. 
my invades them, the heads conſult toge- 
ther whether they ſhall be for war or peace, 
A decree once made after three days con- 
ſultation, feaſting all the while, hke the 
ancient Gauls, is inviolable. Thoſe that 
orm any notable exploits, are preferr*d 
to commands, the reſt of the ſoldiers are 
maintain*d at the publick charge. Lip/ius 
tells us in his political examples, that the 
Araucans us'd to chooſe their leaders only 
by their ſtrength of body, trying it with a 
great log of timber, which he that could 
carry the longeſt, was thought fit to under- 
go the burden of unh. But this 
lly is laid aſide; for at preſent being con- 
tinually train*d in war by the Spamards, they 
chooſe their commanders by the experience 
they have of their valour and conduct. Tho? 
the Spaniard;, before the revolt, had ſpread 
their colonies throughout all the kingdom, 
yet very few of the natives were converted. 
One obſtacle there was from the Europeans, 
viz. that the avarice of private men enſla ving 
them, and the ill example of their lives, crea- 


ted an averſion to chriſtianity. Onthe Þdians Gbſtacles 
ing diſ-to their 


pers'd in the mountains for fear of the war, converſion. 


ſide there were many; firſt their living 
and not in towns, the multiplicity of concy- 
bines they keep, the authority 72 Cacigues 
againſt whoſe will there is no perſuading of 
their ſubjects; their wicked cuſtom of re- 

| velling 


oſe vaſt do- 


one chooſes in his Their 
infancy he is o gd to uſe all his life-time, manners. 


560 


V invite the Gy round about, and two 


or three thouſand of them meet art a feaſt, 
where they committed all lewdneſs and de- 
bauchery; their fond opinion that baptiſm 
was mortal, occaſion*d by the cuſtom us'd 
at firſt to allow it to few till they were near 


death, becauſe of their intolerable vices, 


Lund of 
5. Mary. 


Iſland of 
Ch: loe. 


ing all beyond fo 


the confuſion of continual war, the great 
number of wizards or negromancers among 
them, and their ſtupidity, occaſionꝰd by 
their natural indulg*d vices. For the bet- 
rer preaching of the goſpel to theſe people, 
at the inſtigation of the fathers, the gover- 
nor drew the inhabitants of abundance of 
villages, into large towns, where much 
good was done upon them, till the Spani- 
ards again oppreſſing them they ſlipt away 
and diſpers'd as they were before. 
Oppoſite to the fore of Arauco, at fif- 
teen miles diſtance is the ſmall iſland of S. 
Mary. The inhabitants ador'd a God they 
call'd Quegquebu, had general meetings at 
certain times, which they call'd Requets, 
where, after much debauchery, they made 
prieſts, conſulted the devil, and perform'd 
many deteſtable ceremonies ; Chiloe an ap- 
pendix of the kingdom of Chili, is an i- 
lland oppoſite to the ſouthermoſt part of 
the ſaid kingdom, fifty leagues in length, 
and ſeven in breadth, in the ſhape of an 
arm bow'd, contrary to what geographers 
formerly repreſented, who made it ſquare. 
The ſouth part of it is parted from the 
continent by a very narrow ſea, and the 
continent itſelf, as if loath to part with the 
iſland, makes a bay to receive it. All the 
country is uneven, mountainous, woody and 
matſhy, ſubject to extraordinary cold, ly- 
rty three degrees of ſouth 
latitude. The ſummer ſeaſon is interrupt- 
ed by ſuch cold ſtorms, that it is ſcarce to 
be diſtinguiſh'd from winter. The froſty 
winds and little warmth in autumn hinder the 
fruit from ripening. If you turn up the 
earth a ſpan deep, you preſently come to 
a red ſand, ſo mighty dry that it deſtroys 
any ſeed, and yet the woods produce ſuch 
tall trees, that Ovalle with good authority 


tells us, ſeveral lengths of boards are cut 


out of them. The ſoil being unfit for 
ploughing, was formerly planted. This 
unfruitfulneſs of the air and land, makes 
them think they have a good crop, when 
they have five 4 one of an inſipid ſort of 
roots. On the north end of this iſland, 
ſome few Spaniards that eſcap'd, being the 
remains of thoſe towns deftroy*d by the A. 
raucans When they revolted, built a little 
town calPd Caſtro, which the Engliſh pirates 

lunder'd in the year 1600, when it was 

ut juſt built, after which ſcarce thirty in- 
habitants were left, In another of the 


neighbouring iſlands, which we ſhall ſoon 
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Txcno. velling to ſuch a degree, that they would 


deſcribe, 2 erected a fort, kept by a gar- 
riſon of 1 ty Spaniards, who being in 
want of all things, are often burdenſome 
to the poor natives. Moſt of the people 
live upon what the ſea caſts aſhoar, and 
therefore before the coming of the Spani- 
ards, only the coaſt was inhabited ; but 
ſince, for fear of oppreſſion, the iſlanders be- 
take - themſelves to the inland, and hide 
themſelves in the inacceſſible parts of moun- 
rains, living in miſerable want on pretence 
of liberty. They wear about their waiſt a 
ſort of net-work made of ſhells, all the 
reſt of their bodies being naked. When 
the iſland was firſt diſcover'd there were 
reckon'd in it fifteen thouſand families. One 
only ſhip fails thither in a year, ſent by the 
governor of Chili to ſupply the Spaniards z 
all the reſt of the year they ſee none. In 
thoſe iſlands they uſe boats made of three 
boards, ſew'd together with a thick cord, 


and caulk'd with the bark of trees ſteep'd 


in water. There 1s no going in theſe boats, 
which they call Pyraguas, without great 
danger. Bur the peril is yet greater from 
the revolted Chilenians, who live all along 
that coaſt oppoſite to the iſland. So that 
conſidering the danger of the ſea, the cli- 
mate and nature of the ſoil, and the po- 
verty of the natives and Spaniards, it is not 
only the fartheſt part ſubdu'd, but the mi- 
ſerableſt of all that new world. | 
About the iſland Chile, lye forty ſmall 
iſlands, not very well peopled, and at a 
ſmall diſtance from one another, diſcover- 
ing the high tops of their woods, which 
look like ſo many bands of arm'd men 
placed about to guard the chief iſland. The 
ſight is pleaſant, did not the ſudden ſtorms 
riſing there diſturb this ſatisfaction, for it 
is very dangerous to fail upon the Archipe- 
lagus of Chiloe amidſt all thoſe iſlands. The 
natives live after the ſame manner as thoſe 
of the great iſland, and follow the ſame 
cuſtoms, the ſoil being alike, but that be- 
ing leſs converſant with men, they are more 
ſtupid. After the revolted Chilemians had 
deſtroy*d the towns on the continent, eigh- 
ty Spaniards: built a fort and ſettled upon 
one of theſe iſlands. Moſt of theſe iſlands 
are miſerably diſpeopled, and the reaſon 
the natives give for their being ſo few, is 
becauſe they are ſtole away by pirates, 
contrary to the known laws, and carry'd 
over to the continent, as ſlaves. Ail the 


iſlands are ſubject to the governor of 
Cbiloe. 


Becauſe we have often occaſion to ſpeak What the 
of the oppreſſion of the Indians, vulgarly F 


. * : the Indies 
this place to inform the reader with the gs, 


calld Perſonal Service, it will be proper in 


nature of it, and to ſhew how much it was 

to the advancement of chriſtianity and the 

honour of the Kings ut 0/47, chat it was 
ibſo- 
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abſolutely aboliſh'd and taken away. It 
is the ancient practice in America to re- 
ward ſuch Spaniards as have ſerv'd well by 
making them chiefs of a greater or leſſer 
number of Indians ſubdu'd by war, or that 
have voluntarily ſubmitted. This cuſtom, 
introduced ſoon after the diſcovery of the 
Indies, continues till this day. The deſign 
of their catholick majeſties was, that the 
Indians ſhould pay ſome acknowledgment 
to theſe men, according to the nature of the 
place, inſtead of the tribute due to them- 
ſelves. This thing was prudently contriv'd 
by the kings, if the Spaniards who are 
lords over Indians, and call'd Encomenderos, 
had made uſe of their authority with an 

moderation, and it would have prov'd much 
more profitable both to the crown and pri- 
vate perſons. But many of them abuſing 
that limited power given them by the 
king, and not fatisfy'd with their yearly 
contributions, oblig*d the Indians to ſerve 
them in perſon, with their wives and chil- 
dren, which they call'd Perſonal Service, 
and the nature of it was ſuch, that thoſe 
who were forced to it, could get nothing, 
or ſay any thing was their own. They 
were carry'd from their own villages to 
ſerve their maſters in their country or ay 
houſes, without any wages. Nay very of- 
ten, upon ſome frivilous pretence they were 


fold away. For this reaſon a great part of 


the Indians of Chili had revolted, as had 
the Calchaquines in the province of Tucu- 
man, and other nations about Paraguay. 
Whenſoever the Indians were exhorted to 
embrace chriſtianity, they ſtood out obſti- 
nately, alledging it was the way to loſe 
their liberty; and even thoſe that had been 
converted fled to recover it, hiding them- 
ſelves in mountains, and bogs rather than 
live in ſlavery. Whole provinces ſuffer'd 
under this calamity, for though the empe- 
ror Charles the fifth, and king Philip the 
ſecond, ſent repeated orders to ſuppreſs the 
perſonal ſervice, yet ſome governors for 
their own intereſt ſuppreſs'd them, and o- 
thers were not able to oppoſe the avarice 
of the Spaniards, who obſtinately ſtood up 
for it. Philip the third repeated what his 
fore-fathers had done, putting out another 
edict for ſuppreſſing it. The firſt that o- 
bey'd were the Jeſuits, who diſmiſs'd all 
the Indians given them by ſeveral] perſons, 
allowing them a competent reward for the 
time they had ſerv'd them. Some few 
conſcientious perſons follow'd their exam- 
ple, the reſt became their enemies, refu- 
ſing to quit thoſe advantages they made 
by inſlaving the Indians, though never ſo 
unjuſtly, 

Cuio, or Chicuitois an inland dependance 


Chicuito of the kingdom of Chili, at the foot of the 


province. mountains, on the ſide of Tucuman, ſeated, 


Vol. IV. 


as it were, without the walls of the king-Tzcno. 
dom, two hundred leagues in length, the WWW 
breadth uncertain. There are in it three 
imall towns, thinly inhabited, the chief 
whereof is Mendoza, ſeated cloſe to the 
paſs of the mountains that leads into Chili, 
and built by Peter Caſtello, famous for tak- 
ing Pizarro's ſtandard in the civil wars of 
Peru. The name it had from D. Hur- 
tado de Mendoza marquis of Canete vice- 
roy of Peru. The copper of this place is 
in good eſteem. The whole country is fa- 
mous for nothing ſo much as for Ruitful- 
neſs, cauſed by the melting of the ſnow in 
ſummer on the tops of the neighbouring 
mountains, and convey'd down at pleaſure 
in trenches to the plain below, which pro- 
duces ſuch abundance of corn, wine, and 
other fruits, that it ſupplies the neighbour- 
ing countries. The days in ſummer are cut 
very ſhort by the continu'd ridge of moun- 
tains, rifing up to the ſkies ſo cloſe by, 
which a few hours after noon hide the ſun; 
and are impaſſable either way, unleſs when 
the ſpring is well advanced, even at which 
time there is danger in paſſing them. Yet 
the natives were forced to travel that wa 
almoſt naked every year, without paged 
to ſex or age, to ſerve in the further parts of 
the kingdom; where many loſt their 
limbs, and others periſh'd with cold; be- 
ſides many other hardſhips impoſed on 
them, without any care of their ſouls. The 
Indians of this province live either in mar- 
ſhes, or in the plains, wandering without a- 
ny certain place of abode, carrying about 
mats which are all the houſes they have. 
They feed for the moſt part upon what 
they kill, they fiſh, and make bread of 
the roots of ruſhes growing in the marſhes, 
dy'd in the ſun. They alſo dig holes in 
the ground with ſmall mouths like coney- 
burroughs, to live in. It is uſual among 
them, like the Fes, to ſell their daugh- 
ters, and the huſbands make uſe of thoſe 
they buy, as ſlaves, and wives. See more 
of them at number 65. 

The town of St. Michael contended long Of the 
with that of Santiago, about which ſhould rown of 
be metropolis of Tucuman; for the former Michael. 
of them was founded in the year 1550 by 
Fohn Nunnez Prada, three years before the 
latter; but having been deſtroy*d by an 
inundation, not many months after it was 
built, and the town of Santiago ſucceſsfully 
rais'd out of its ruins, the ſuperioty remain- 
ed with this laſt, and the honour of anti- 
quity, with the other. In the year 1564, 

Diego de Villaroel, nephew to Francis de 

Aguirre, governor of Tucuman, rebuilt the- 

town of S. Michael in a more laſting man- 

ner than it was before, by order of king 

Philip the ſecond. After it was thus rebuilt 

Gualan the moſt powerful Indian in theſe 
8 F parts 
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Txzcno. parts aſſaulted it, ſlaughter'd a great num- 
er of the inhabitants, ſet fire to it, and 
had utterly deſtroy'd it, but that they ſay 
the apoſtles St. Simon and Jude, whole fe- 
ſtival it was, terrify*'d the Barbarians with 
terrible lights, ſo that they were put to 
flight, Gualan ſlain, and thoſe apoſtles ever 
ſince have been receiv*d as patrons of the 
city. Since then it has ſtood many aſſaults 
of the Calchaquine Indians without ever be- 
ing ſhaken, Its ſituation is adjoyning to 
thoſe mountains, which run through all 
ſouth America, cutting it in two by a con- 
Nature of tinu'd ridge from north to ſouth. All a- 
tre un- bout it, the tops of mountains, the bot- 
toms of valleys, and the plains are beauti- 
fy'd with country houſes, 2 and woods, 
abounding in all ſorts even of European 
fruit ; and there is ſuch abundance of all o- 
ther ſorts of fruits of the earth, that the firſt 
planters calPd the territory about St. Mi- 
chael's town the Land of Promiſe. But this 
moſt delightful country, like the garden of 
the Heſperides, inſtead of a dragon, has 
cruel tygers, which often devour men and 
beaſts; that we may adore the wonderful 
providence of Gop, which every where 
gives proſperity and allay of trouble, left 
too much felicity ſhould make man forget- 
ful of his miſery. Formerly the natives 
exercis*d themſelves in warlike manner, to 
deſtroy theſe tygers, and they that kill'd 
moſt, which was made appear by producing 
their green ſkins, were honour'd and prefer- 
Hunting red above the reſt. The Indians kill them 
of tygers, after this manner. They hold a thick trun- 
cheon by both ends, and as the tyger comes 
up to them, give it her to faſten on; and 
the nature of them is ſuch, that they ne- 
ver quit that they firſt ſeize. When it has 
faſten'd on the truncheon with teeth and ta- 
lons, the hunter, turning it about, over- 
throws the tyger, which done, before it 
can recover its feet he ſtrikes it into the bel- 
ly, and bowels it. The Spaniards inhabit- 
ing the town of S. Michael, being of peace- 
able diſpoſitions, are more addicted to gal- 
lantry than arms, unleſs provok'd. The 
are well diſpos'd to piety, and love and ho- 
nour their paſtors, which made them am- 
bitious of entertaining the Feſuits, whom 
they receiv'd with great affection, and built 
peace their church at the publick expence. The 
made by ſociety had formerly been all over the val- 
- Jeſu. ley of the Calchaquines, a part of this coun- 
F try, where they gain'd few ſouls, by reaſon 
of the barbarity of the people, yet all was 
quiet till the Spaniards, during the peace, 
baptiz d many of them without any exa- 
mination, and then, on pretence of cauſing 
them to be inſtructed in chriſtianity, ſent 
them away. by force into ſlavery. Theſe 
wrongs provoking the Indians, the war 
broke out between them and the Spamards, 


and ſpread throughout all Tyucumay, and 
the Spaniards themſelves being then at vari- 
ance, it was fear'd the Indians might make 
uſe of that advantage to deſtroy them; when 
the fathers of the ſociety offer'd their ſervice 
to procure an accommodation with the na- 
tives. Two were ſent, and fo well receiy'd 
by thoſe people, that in a very few days 
they converted great numbers, erected ele- 
ven chappels in ſo many villages of the In- 
dians, and concluded a peace between them 


and the Spamards, upon condition no wrong 
ſhould be done for the future. 


 Guarra is a large country, part of the pro- Province 
vince of Paraguay, bordering on Braſilof Guaira. 


eaſtward, and ſhut in by the river Parana 
on the weſt. Its breadth from the plains of 
the Urvaicans in the ſouth, to the woods 
and inacceſſible marſhes in the. north, is not 
certainly known, but reaches a vaſt extent 
of 8 This country lying for the 
moſt part under the tropick of Capricorn, 
is by reaſon of its immoderate heat and moi- 
ſture, no leſs fruitful of proviſions than of 
diſeaſes, the very ſame cauſes producing 
plenty, and fevers. It is much fitter to be 
the habitation of wild beaſts, and ſerpents 
than of men. Yet if we may credit G- 
man, when the Spaniards firſt came into AI 
merica, there were three hundred thouſands 
Indians in this country, who liv'd for the moſt 
part about the river Huiba, Tibaxiva, Para- 
napana, Pirapo and Parana. The ruins of 
abundance of villages, caus'd by ſickneſs, 
and driving away of the Indians, which ap- 
pear thick and almoſt contiguous, make 
this account credible, tho? at this time ſcarce 
the fifth part of that number remains. The 
inhabitants of two little Spaniſh towns are 
the poſterity of thoſe, who being ſent into 
Paraguay, ſettled in this part about the year 
1550. The whole nation lives miſerably, 
having no bread but what is made of the 
root Mandioza, or any fleſh to eat but that 
of wild beaſts. They kill abundance of 
elks, whoſe hoofs are reported to be good 
againſt the heart-burning. This province is 


famous for a ſort of ſtones, which nature, curious 
after a wonderful manner, produces in an ſioncs, 


oval ſtone-caſe, about the bigneſs of a man's 
head. Theſe ſtone-caſes lying under- 
ground, when they come to a certain ma- 
turity, fly like bombs in pieces, about the 
air, with much noiſe, and ſcatter about 
abundance of very beautiful ſtones ; for 
they are bright, ſome of the colour of ame- 
thiſts, others violet colour, ſome a graſs 
green, ſome like glaſs, ſome red, and ſome 
ſharp like diamonds ; in fine, ſuch is their 
beautiful variety, that to ſee the luſtre of the 
ſtones one would take thoſe caſes for caſkets 
of jewels. But theſe ſtones are of no more 
value than our Briſtol ſtones ; but before this 
was known, the new planters of the pro- 
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vince of Guaira, are reported to have a- 
bandon'd their colony, after gathering a 
great quantity of theſe ſtones, with a deſign 
to return into Spain, hoping to make eſtates 
of them. But being ftopp'd by the way, 
they were ſufficiently laugh'd at, as they 
well deſerv'd. There are here abundance 
of trees that yield balſam. The woods 
produce various forts of berries and other 
fruits, as does the reſt of Paraguay. The 


Granadillomolſt remarkable among the flowers, is that 


tower, 


Cuembe 
fruit, 


Strange 
ſwine, 


Snakes. 


ducing abundance of fruit. 


they call Granadillo, which repreſents the in- 
ſtruments of our Saviour's paſſion, and of 
it comes a fruit about the bigneſs of a com- 
mon egg, moſt delicious, when the rind is 
taken oft, ſo that it is an excellent emblem 
for the mediation of our Saviour's paſſion, 
which after the firſt appearance is wonder- 
ful delighting. Next to this the Cyembe is 
a great dainty, being long and ſharpiſh 
at both ends, and pretty large; when the 
rind or ſhell 1s broke there appear yellowiſh 
kernels, like thoſe of a pomegranate, which 
are good to eat. The fruit 1s perfectly 
ſweet, unleſs you chew a very ſmall feed 
there is within thoſe kernels ; tor when that 
is broke ĩt cauſes a ſharp pain in the jaws. 
An excellent emblem of human pleaſure, 
which yields gall, under the appearance of 
honey, when cloſe follow' d. The ſame ſeed 
if it falls upon the tops of trees whoſe bark 
is rotten, will ſend down a fort of winding 
fibres, like ropes, to the earth, which being 
fed by the moiſture of the ground, take 
root, and run up again like the ivy, pro- 
There are al- 
ſo abundance of dates, not ſo ſweet as thoſe 
of Africk ; yet they make a fort of wine of 
them, and pottage, and eat the pith of 
the palm inſtead of bread, for want of 
better. Among their wild cattle, the fwine 
are famous, becauſe, contrary to the nature 
of all other creatures, their naval is on their 
backs, which if you do not cut off, as ſoon 
as ever the beaſt is kilPd, it all corrupts im- 
mediately. There is vaſt abundance and 
variety of bees, but never to be brought 
to the houſe, their wax can never be made 
white; the honey is generally good, and 
fit to make metheglin. The ſnakes are 
here more miſchievous than elſewhere, and 
there being no remedy againſt them, they 
deſtroy many men. Some there are, which 
darting themſelves off the trees, twiſt them- 
ſelves about the bodies of men or beafts, 
and unleſs immediately cut in pieces, ſoon 
kill any creature, and devour it by degrees. 
Theſe ſnakes when they happen to gorge 
themſelves, lay their bellies to the fun, 
which corrupting together with what they 
have eaten, they find themſelves reftor*d.to 
their former ſtrength. Another fort of 
them lye retching their vaſt jaws on the 
banks of rivers, caſting out foam, which 
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deludes the fiſhes, whom, the thus allure Tecao. 
and devour. Laſtly, another fort ſpringing NW 


from marſhes or lakes, catch at a certain 
fort of birds, which defending themſelves, 
when they find themſelves hurt, preſently 


eat a fort of herb call'd Macagua, from Macaguas 
which the birds themſelves take their name, birds. 


as an antidote, and, as ſoon as well, return 
to fight. The battle is pleaſant to behold, 
for the Macaguas make uſe of their wings 
as bucklers, their beaks as a weapon, and 
the ſnakes lie intrench'd in water, ſecuring 
themſelves by their winding motion, ſo that 
they do not eaſily kill, nor are they ſoon 
kill'd. The province of Guaira has little 
in it remarkable, beſides what has been 
here mention'd, which are common to the 
neighbouring countries, and monkies and 


tygers. There was very little chriſtianity Parana- 
in this country even among the Spaniards, pan rivet. 


till the Jeſuits came among them. From 
the mountains of Braſil, there runs down 
into this country the river Paranapan, al- 
molt as great as the Paraguay, and falling 
into the river Parana, after it has receiv'd 
the Tibaxiva, Pirapus, Itangua, and other 
leſſer ſtreams. Both ſides of it are cover*d 
with great varicty of trees, but the natives 
value the cedars moſt, which are ſo tall and 
of ſuch a vaſt bulk, that there are veſlels 


made out of ſingle trunks of them hollow'd, 
which carry twenty oars. The Feſuits ſail'd Loreto and 
up this river, till they came to the place S. Ic 
where the Pirapus falls into it, where they? 


gather'd the natives, and built a town, 
which they call'd Our Lady of Loreto, 
and four miles from that another, to 
which they gave the name of their father 
St. Ignatius; a third calPd 1aberaca ; and 
a fourth, the name whereof we have nor. 
Theſe places being built, the SHaniards re- 
ſorted thither to carry away Indians for their 
ſervice, but the fathers oppos'd 'em; and 
the king's viſitor happening at that time to 
come into the country, they obtain'd an or- 
der of him to ſecure the inhabitants of thoſe 
places from all moleſtation from the Sani- 
ards. This was the original of the towns of 
Loreto and St. Ignatius, which continue to 
this day, and have been the occafion of 
building eleven more in that province of 
Guaira. 


downs. 


About the ſame time that the Ze/uits la- The peo- 


bour'd, as above, to bring the Vadians of ple of Pa: 
Guaira into towns, that they might be the. 


better inſtructed, which was in the year 
1610, thoſe people, that inhabited the coun- 
try between the city of the Aſſumption and 
the river Parana, oppoſite tothe Paraguay, 
who till then had oppos'd the Spaniards, 
began to ſhew themſelves much more trac- 
table than before; for Arapizanduvins, a 
man in great authority among them, went 
to Ferdinand Arias, governor of Paraguay, 

pro- 
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Tzcno. promiſing, F they might have prieſts ſent 


ques, would build a town, and ſubmit to the 
king of Spain. The governor, overjoy'd 
at this offer, went directly to the biſhop, to 
demand of him prieſts to bring thoſe peo- 

le to the faith and obedience of the catho- 
ick king: the biſhop refus'd to ſend any, 
becauſe thoſe Indians were mortal enemies to 
the Spaniards, and were canibals, and could 
by no perſuaſions be prevail'd upon to al- 
ter his reſolution. F. James Torres, pro- 
vincial of the Feſuits, finding the-biſhop not 
to be mov'd, ſent F. Marcellus Lorencana, 
then rector of the Aſſumption, and the only 
one he had that could ſpeak the language, 
with his companion Francis Martin : theſe 
having travel'd thirty leagues into the coun- 
try, paſſing the marſhes with incredible 
difficulty, ſtay'd in the firſt village of the 
Indians they came at, where they gather'd 
the people of all the neighbouring country, 


and mark'd out a place for building a 


town, labouring day and night to bring 
thoſe barbarians to the worſhip of the true 
God; but it was a work of time and 
much patience, to change the manners of 
thoſe harden'd heathens. Theſe Indians 
follow*d their debaucheries in the new town 
at certain ſeaſons, painting their naked bo- 
dies to look the more terrible, and ſpend- 
ing two or three days and nights together 
without ſleep, in drinking, laughing, and 
roaring, after ſuch an extravagant manner 
that the fathers did not queſtion but they 
ſhould one time or other periſh at their 
hands in theſe drunken fits. Nothing but 
patience could conquer this perverſe cuſtom, 
which at length in ſome meaſure prevail'd, 
and many of *em ſued to be baptis'd, which 
was not granted *em till after good trial of 
their forſaking their barbarous manners. It 
happen'd that the fame of ſo many perſons 
being baprtis'd ſpreading abroad, a Para- 


nian woman, with her daughter, ſtole pri- 


vately from her huſband to get an oppor- 
tunity to be admitted to the chriſtian reli- 
gion; the Indian, enraged at his wife's 
flight, and laying all the blame on the 
prieſt, ſtirr*d up his country people to take 
arms to revenge his quarrel. Being got 
together, they firſt vented their fury on the 
Mahomas, friends to the Spaniards, and 
having made a great ſlaughter of them, 
drove away a great number of captives, to 
make their inhuman feaſts of man's fleſh, 
F. Lorencana hearing of it, ſent in the name 
of the Spaniards to complain of that action, 
and demand the reſtitution of the priſoners. 
They anſwer'd, They had already eaten a 


mong the good number of thoſe Mahomas, and were 
Indians. fattening up the reſt for ſlaughter ; threaten- 


ing the father, and ſending him word, . 
would be a merry day when they had his ſkull 


to drink out of, This was a ſufficient decla- 
ration of war, and therefore the converts 
taking up arms for their paſtor, choſe Ani- 
angara for their commander, which diſco- 
'ver*d the pride and arrogance of that na- 
tion; for Aniangara being a man in great 
repute among his people, and puff*d up 
with his election, ſpoke to them in this 
haughty manner: You had good reaſon, gen- 
tiemen, to chuſe me for your commander, wwhg 
am well known far and near to be ſingularly 
brave : me all the country about fears and 
loves, for my noble exploits in war; for, who 
has ſo often routed the enemy but Aniangara? 
who has baffled their deſigns but Aniangara ? 
who has brought away the ſpoils of their com- 
manders but Aniangara ? Aniangara is my 
name, equally low d and dreaded by my ene- 
mies; for tho I have overcome many, yet af 
ter the victory I have uſed ſuch moderation, 
as to kill none of the priſoners, being no leſs 
famous for my mercy when attion is over, than 
for my bravery in war. This ſpeech was 
receiv*d with great applauſe. Soon after a 
company of Spaniards, with three hundred 
of their confederate Indians, came to their 
aſſiſtance, and Aniangara joining them, 
they all march'd into Panara, where they 
routed a thouſand Indians without the loſs 


of a man. This done, the Spaniards re- The town 
go of S. gra- 
with 'em as they deſir'd, but chuſing to 54. 


turn'd home, F. Larencana refuſing to 


remain expos'd to any dangers among his 
converts. His followers encreaſing, he built 
the town and church in a more convenient 
Pace, and gave it the title of S. Ignatius; 

ut the Paranians being enrag*d by their 
laſt defeat, and the hatred to chriſtianity 
inflaming their rage, ſtudied the ruin of the 
new town, and joining in far greater num- 
bers than before, their bodies painted after 
their barbarous manner, paſs'd the river, 
and plunder'ꝰd the country about the town. 
The news hereof being brought, *tis hard 
to expreſs what a dread ſeiz'd all men, for 
the Spaniards were gone, and the enem 
more numerous than the townſmen. F. 
Lorencana prepar'd his people for fight 
and death, performing all the duties of a 
good paſtor, and his converts offer*d them- 
ſelves to ſtand by him. In the mean while 
their ſpies brought an account, that the 
enemy, in a pannick fear, had retir*d into 
their own country. Twas remarkable at 
this time, that F. Francis, of S. Marlin, 
companion to F. Lorencana, was ſo terri- 
fied with the news of the approach of the 
barbarians, that he ran diſtracted, but after- 
wards recover'd. 


At the ſame time the ſociety ſent miſſio- gyajcure- 
ners among the Guaicureans, of whoſe man- ant live 
ners we'll here give a ſhort account. This diſpen d. 


nation is divided into two parts, the one 
call'd Cuaicuru, Yother Guaicuruti: 27 
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of 'em live on the banks of the river Para- 
guay, oppoſite to the city of the Aſſumption, 
towards the kingdom of Peru, diſpers'd 
about, without any ſettled habitation; but 
they are moſt numerous about that part 
where the river Pilcomayo, which comes out 
of the mountains of Peru and falls into the 
ſea, They about their towns at plea- 
ſure, having no houſes but mats, which 
they ſet up where they think fit, like pens 
for ſheep. They underſtand ſowing, but 
will not addict themſelves to it, but live 
by fiſhing and hunting. They uſe them- 
ſelves, from their very infancy, to eat all 
manner of venomous creatures, and feed on 
worms, ſnakes, tygers, and lions, with- 
out any hurt. The women are cover'd af- 
ter a barbarous, but modeſt manner. The 
men, to look the more terrible, daub rather 
than paint all one ſide of their bodies, from 
head to foot, with ſtinking colours : inſtead 
of a beard, they faſten a ſtone a finger 
long to their chin; anoint their hair with 
a bituminous matter, make themſelves bald 
by art, pull up all other hairs about their 
body, and make themſelves monſtrous by 
ſcarrifying their faces, making deformity 
the ſtandard of valour. Their chief de- 
light is drunkenneſs and war ; but they go 
thro? cruel trials to attain to the title and 
dignity of ſoldiers ; for thoſe that aſpire to 
this honour are to teſtifie their courage to 
the reſt by enduring moſt hideous tortures, 
boring their legs, thighs, tongues, and 
other parts of their bodies with an arrow, 
and if they flinch, or complain the leaſt, 
amidſt their ſufferings, they're excluded the 
honour z which that they may be the ſurer 
of obtaining, the very children uſe to run 
thorns and briars into their fleſh for ſport 
and paſtime. All their youth they practiſe 
running, inure themſelves to labour, and 
are train'd in their way of fighting. They 


Theirwsy pay a greater honour to their commander 
« than any of the other Indians, receiving 


what he ſpits in their hands, ſtanding about 
him when he eats, obſerving his leaſt mo- 
tions, and clearing the ways for him : 


drunkenneſs, or the deſire of ga op. 


their natural cruelty, is often the cauſe of 
war among 'em : they are continually en- 
gaged againſt the Chiriguans, Alipones, 
Frontons, and other nations like themſclves 
in manners, ' Of the priſoners taken in war, 
they ſell or kill all that are grown up to 
man's eſtate z the younger fry they breed 


up after their own way. They love dark 


mghts to fight in, having no force but in 
the fury of their onſet, not knowing how 
to ſtand together in bodies. Having done 
miſchief by night, they retire to their lurk- 
ing places, over horrid marſhes and bogs, 
all ſcatter'd about like tygers ; thus, keep- 
ing many ſpies abroad, tney not only op- 
Vor. IV. 


pos'd the Spaniards during almoſt a whole TECH 
century, but very often made great ſlaugh- . 
ter of *em, continuing in their ancient ſuper- 


ſtitions. They peſter'd the city of the A 
ſumption from its foundation, committi 

robberies and murders, and waſted all the 
places about it with continual excurſions. 
They carried away the ſiſter of Ferdinand 
Arias the governor, and ſeveral other Spa- 
niſh women, into miſerable thraldom. In 
fine, they did a thouſand miſchiefs without 
ſcarce receiving any, being no leſs dreadful 
4 than war. They were defended 
and born out in the ſavage way by the 
marſhes of the country, many rivers not to 
be forded, thick woods, ahd bogs full of 
reeds, where they hid themſelves, and by 
the multitude of vaſt ſnakes bred by the 


heat of the ſun in that wet ſoil. This Firſt intro- 
country, tho* ſeparated from the city of . 
the Aſſumption only by the river Paraguay, ty. 


had not as yet been viſited by any prieſt, 
becauſe of the barbarity of the people; 
however, F. James Torres, provincial of the 
Jeſuils, ventur'd to ſend thither F. Roch Gon- 
zales and F. Vincent Grifſins. They paſs'd 
the Paraguay, and having travePd three 
days over the marſhes, were carried before 
the commander of the Guaicureans as ſpies, 
but he finding to the contrary, defended 
them from any violence. Being ignorant 
of the language, they were forced to make 
uſe of a converted Indian interpreter, all 
whoſe words they diligently ſet down, to 


learn the language; which thoſe ignorant 


heathens obſerving, they concluded they 
had mark*d down the roads, their ſtrength, 
and other circumſtances, to bring the Spa- 
niards upon them, for which reaſon they 
had reſolv'd to murder them; and had 
done it, but that F. Gonzales, by the help 
of his paper, recited to em, in their own 
language, thoſe myſteries of our faith which 
he had taught them by the mterpreter 3 
whereat they were ſo well pleas'd, that the 


commander order*d a cottage of mats to 
be ſet up for them, and became better in- 


clined towards chriſtianity. After ſpend- 
ing a month there, the fathers propos'd 
the building of a town, which the Indian, 


(ho love novelty) eaſily conſented to: be- 


ſides, their captain, upon the publick faith 
given him, ventur'd himſelf with F. Roch 
Gonzales into the town of the Aſſumption; 
and returning from thence, the provincial 
went with him, being carried over rivers in 
a ſort of boat made of a hide, and over 
marſhes on the backs of Indians: at length 
he came to the place appointed for the 
town, where the ſcatter d Indians were ga- 
ther'd, and ſet up their huts of mats. The 
fathers lived among them in a miſerable 
manner, feeding upon every thing as they 
did, except venomous creatures. *Twas 
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very difficult to curb the vices of thoſe bar- 


WYW barians, for *twas terrible to hear their 


drunken cries at night. In the day they 
would ſome helliſh ceremonies, 
and many lewd laſcivious actions, in the 
face of the fun. In fine, the fathers la- 
bour'd there long with little ſucceſs, for all 
thoſe nations of Indians which do not ſow, 


nor dwell in ſettled places, ate more vicious, 
barbarous, and obſtinate than the others, 
and leſs fit to receive the faith. 


The provincial having done ſuch good 
ſervice about the town of the Aſſumption, 
fail'd down the rivers Paraguay 
Plata, to the port of Buenos Ayres, where 
arriv'd nineteen fathers out of Spain, ſent 
by his catholick majeſty to propagate the 
faith in thoſe parts, with orders that all ſo 
employ'd ſhould be maintain'd at his coſt. 
About the ſame time Ferdinand Arias, late 
governor of Paraguay, prevail'd with the 
provincial to ſettle ſome fathers in the town 
of Santa Fe, eighty leagues above the port 


Town and f Buenos A Thi built b 
[yres. is town was built by 
tes. John Garay, not long before that of Buenos 


bout San- 


ta Fe, 


Their 


manners, 


Ayres was rebuilt, upon the- banks of the 
river Quilbaiſa, juſt where it falls into the 
river of Plata, for the conveniency of ſhips 
coming out of Europe. The Indians often 
fell upon the new planters, but without ſuc- 
ceſs. Twas formerly very remarkable 
among the other cuſtoms of the natives, that 
the women were not allow'd to paint their 
bodies with a clay colour till they had taſted 
human fleſh. It they had not priſoners ta- 
ken in war, they would cut the dead bodies 
of their own people in pieces, and give em 
to the young maids to eat. They planted 
trees over the graves of their anceſtors, and 
adorn'd *em with oftrich feathers, and met 
there at certain times to lament. Before 
the coming of the Spaniards, they liv'd 
upon fiſhing and hunting, but afterwards 
the herds of black cattle multiply*d fo faſt, 
that they ſerv'd not only to feed the natives, 


dut in ſome meaſure to enrich the Spaniards. 


It appears upon computation, that from 
the year 1611 till 1613, a million of oxen 
were drove from the country about Santa Fe 
into the kingdom of Peru, which have 
yielded a prodigious profit. This is all 
that was remarkable c ing the town 
of Santa Fe, beſides the hopes of bringing 
thoſe barbarians to the faith of Chniſt ; for 
on that ſide next Paraguay, runs the plain 


of Calchaquina, almoſt an hundred leagues 


along the river of Plate, and is inhabited 


mand Arias, the late 


A college 


by moſt inhuman people. In this town 
the fathers ſettled a ſmall houſe, and Ferdi- 
governor, with his 
maiden hters, carried earth upon their 
ſhoulders at the building of the church. 

The fathers had now more work upon 


at Cordova their hands than cas poſſible for them to 


go chrough, by reaſon of the great multi 
tudes of infiddes, and vaſt 4 of the 
country; beſides, many places defir'd they 
would ſettle among them, but they were 
too few to fix in every part. Their chief 
ſeat was at Cordova, where they ſettled a 


college and noviceſhip, chuſing rather to 


breed up their young religious there, than 
in Chil, the delights of which country 
might render them leſs able to undergo the 
tolls _ were to be expos'd to. Many 
thouſands of infidels were converted in the 
country about this town, whence the pro- 
vincial went over the mountains to Chili, 
and in the metropolis of that kingdom, at 
the requeſt of the magiſtrates, 10 


the care of the fathers. The provincial re- 
turning into Tucuman, Luis Quinones, go- 
vernor of che province, ſent to acquaint 
him, That certain ſtraggling ſoldiers having 
kill d ſome Caciques of the Diaguitas, thoſe 


people were again revolied; and deſir'd be 


would ſend ſome fathers to pacifie em. Fobn 
Darius and James Baroa were appointed to 
manage that affair, who paſſing thro? Acon- 
guinea, betwixt the cities of S. Michael and 
London, and the places adjoining to the 
wood of Foncavil, converted abundance of 
infidels. They entering the territories of 
the Diaguitas, the ſucceſs anſwer'd their 
expectation, thoſe people freely condeſcen- 
ding to their propoſals, and they on their 
ſide engaging to have them ſecur d againſt 
all outrages of the ſoldiers. Thus they 
viſited the Guaſſans, Malleans, Haacaſſes, 
and Andalgalas, inhabitants of ſmall towns, 


baptiſing five hundred of em. Thoſe fa- 


thers we mention'd before, that had been 
among the Guaicureans, hoving met with 
very little ſucceſs, were about to be recall'd, 
but the commander of thoſe people deſiring 
might be continued, and delivering up 
his ſon, then twelve years old, to be bred 
a chriſtian, they were continued, in h. 
of bringing thoſe barbarians to more civi- 
lity : in the mean while the fathers in Guai- 
ra and Parana continued indefatigable in 
their labours, in the latter of which provin- 
ces they found the natives ſo wild, and unfit 
for the yoke of Chriſt, that they thought 
fit to forbear for ſome time, till by degrees 
they could by fair means and good offices 


reclaim and bring *em to ſomething of hu- 
manity ; in the firſt their endeavours ſome- 
times ſeem'd to anſwer expectation, but 


then, on a ſudden, thoſe unſettled infidels 
would flip away from the towns to their 
uſual 4 Fri and fall to their an- 
cient practices, ſeizing ſuch other Ju- 
dians as they come at, to fell em 
for ſlaves, and ſpending whole nights cele 


braring their victories, and performing ma- 
ny ſuperſtitious acts. . Romero, one of 


the 


unded a Another in 
college for the education of youths, under Chili 


et in 


Paraguay, Tucuman, Ec. £67 


the miſſioners there, enquiring into their 
religion, found that they ador*'d the moon 
and the conſtellation call'd Charles Waine, 
and had no other worſhip. During theſe 
tranſactions, father Valdivia had been in 
Spain, to ſolicit for the Indians of Chili; 
and having obtain'd all he went about, re- 
turn'd into that kingdom, where he pre- 
ſently had a conference with fifty Ulmes 
( ſo they call their great men) and after a 
ſhort time concluded a peace with the Lei- 
cureans and Pureneans, Utablame, one of 
the principal Indians, anſwering for the reſt. 
He preſs'd to have ſome women belonging 
to Aganamon, another prime leader of thoſe 
revolted people, reſtor'd to him, they be- 
ing then priſoners : *rwas granted that a 
daughter, who was an infidel, ſhould be 
return'd, but for his concubines, and ano- 
ther daughter, who were become chriſtians, 
he could not prevail. Peace being ſettled, 
Utablame took three fathers along with him, 
to perſuade the remoter Indians to ſubmit 
themſelves; but when they came to his 
town calPd Leicura, Aganamon, diſſatisfied 
with what had been done, enter*d the ſaid 
town by force, killing ſome Limes that had 
been for the peace, and railing at the Fe- 
ſuits, becauſe his women had been detain'd, 
firſt daſh*d out their brains with clubs, and 
then hew'd their dead bodies with other 
weapons: Thus died Martin de Aranda, 
Horatius Bechius, and James de Montalva, 
for refuſing to reſtore the infidel his concu- 
bines. After this murder, molt of the In- 
dians fell from the peace, many factions, 
tho* wholly innocent, fearing they might 
ſufler among the guilty 3 yet eight thou- 
ſand Caracaians continued friends to the 
Spaniards. Becauſe we do not pretend to 
write the actions of the fathers, but only 
what is hiſtorical, or relating to the de- 
ſcription of thoſe countries, we have paſs'd 
by the greateſt part of the fourth book, ac- 
cording as our author divides his work, 
only relating what is to our purpoſe, and 
omitting all that relates only to the ſociety. 
All we can add out of the ſaid fourth book 
is, that about fifty leagues from the city of 
the Aſſumption, up the river, is an Indian 
town call'd Guaramba, conſiſting of about 
nine hundred families, part chriſtians and 

infidels, and remarkable for nothing 
Fee bein very unhealthy 3 and about ten 
miles from it are two others of abour three 
hundred families each; the names of em 
are Pitave and Niegua. 


Countryof Tho? ſomewhat has been ſaid before 
Parana, contrnving the people of Parana, that re- 
lating only 


to ſuch as live berween the town 
of the Aſſumption and the river of that 
name, we mult in this place add ſomething 
of that country in general. The river Pa- 
rana runs five hundred leagues, as has been 


ſaid above, before it falls into the ocean, TEO. 
thro* a mouth cighty leagues in breadth, WWW 
and has not undeſervedly the name of Pa- 

rana given it, as repreſenting the greatneſs 

and majeſty of a ſea in moſt parts. This 

makes me diſſent from Joſeph d' Acoſta and 

others, who reckon the river Maranhao the 

greateſt in America; tho* the ſame Acoſta 
affirmsthe mouth of Maranbao is but thirty 

leagues wide. The Parana, as well as the Wood con- 
Silaro in Naples, has the occult quality 9 into 
converting wood into ſtone, ſo that *tis fre- ne. 
quent to ſee ſticks, as far as they lie under 

water, petrify d. Ferdinand Arias, the go- 

vernor, ſet up a pillar thus metamorphos'd 

or converted, in the porch of his houſe : 
beſides, it every where breeds fiſhes of a 

vaſt bulk ; and F. Ruiz affirms he has ſeen 

ſome thicker than an ox towards Guaira. 

Tis frequent to ſee ſea-wolves ſwimming 

in ſhoals, lifting up their heads above wa- 

ter when a man whiſtles, and then ducking 

again, as if they ſported. The Capibara, 

an amphibious creature, is often kilPd b 

people as they ſail along. In the middle of 

the river Parana lies an iſland eighteen 

2 in compaſs, all round very high, 

and encompaſs'd with lofty rocks, ſo that 

tis inacceſſible, unleſs in ſome places, where 

the land is a little lower, but thoſe parts 

beſet with many dangerous whirl-pools. 

This place was formerly the refuge and 
fortreſs of the Paranenſians, againſt incur- 

ſions of the Spaniards, for which reaſon the 
inhabitants, beſides their natural fierceneſs, 

were of a warlike diſpoſition. Both the 

ſhores, as well where they are plain and 

open as where they are wooded, produce a 

great multitude of beaſts and birds : there 

are every where great flocks of birds and 
parrots, but theſe laſt are three times as big 

as thoſe of Aſia, and their feathers ſo beau- 

tified with N of colours, that the na- 

tives formerly, for their ſightlineſs, ador'd 

'em as gods; but they're only commenda- parrots 
ble for their colours, as never learning to worſhip'd 
talk. That fort of bears is very remarka- as gods, 
ble which are call'd ant-bears, becauſe of 

their eating thoſe inſets ; their head is ve- 

ry long, the ſnout twice as long as a ſwine's, 

and ſharper, out of which they draw a 

tongue like a ſpear, as *twere out of a 
ſcabbard, and thruſt it into the ant-hills, 

and draw it back with a great booty of 

ants ſticking to it. Theſe ants, which are Bears and 
as big as the top of one's finger, being ants. 
toaſted over the fire, are reckon'd by the 
natives and Spantards as dainty food. For- 
merly there were no great towns upon the 
Parana, but the people liv*d diſpers'd in vil- 
lages. Both ſides of the river, running a 
vaſt extent, are inhabited by ſeveral na- 
tions, all, except the Guairaniaus, as like 
one another in manners and barbarity as 
they 
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Tzcno. they are remarkable for diverſity of lan- 
guages. Among em all, I think thoſe 
very remarkable who feed upon a certain 
ſort of earth, dry'd at the fire, and then 
dipp'd in the fat of fiſh; ſo that there is 
little cauſe to admire we ſhould think ſo 


little of heaven, who find ſo great a reliſh 
in earth. That part of the Parana which 
is next the ocean, for the ſpace of two hun- 
dred leagues from the mouth, is by the 
Spaniards call'd the River of Plate, the rea- 
ſons given for this name varying; for ſome 
will have it to be ſo call'd from Gavot's 
plate, as was obſerv'd in its place; others, 
from the firſt planters ſeeing the natives on 
the ſhores as they ſail'd along in their ſhips 
cover'd with white ſhells, which at a diſ- 


Name of tance glitter'd like filver. Some will have 


the river 
P lat E. 


vana. 


of 


this name given it becauſe the lakes and ri- 
vers, on whoſe banks the ſilver- mills are ſet 
at work in the, province call'd Los Charcas, 
in Peru, roul 4 after a prodigious long 
run, a great quantity of good ſilver oar 
among the droſs there waſh'd away, which 
quantity is ſo vaſt, that thoſe who know 
how to judge of metals gueſs there have 
been forty millions of ſilver ſo carried awa 
by the rivers Tarapaia and Picolmayo, from 
the firſt working in the mountains of Potoſi 
till the year 1611. And for quick-ſilver, 
us'd in the working of the plate, the quan- 
tity is ſo great, as ſerves to pate the wa- 
ters of thoſe rivers for a vaſt ſpace, ſo that 
they breed no fiſh, that venomous mineral 
deſtroying all living creatures: but it is a 
folly to aſſign this for the reaſon of calli 

the river of Plate by that name, becauſe 
*twas certainly ſo call'd before the moun- 
rains of Potoſi were known to the Spaniards. 
Whatever the reaſon of the name is, the 
Parana, as far as *tis call'd the river of 
Plate, that is, till the Paraguay falls into 
it, has three Spaniſh towns on it, which in 
ſome meaſure keep the Indians about the 
ſhore in ſubjection. Towards its ſource, 
for almoſt the ſpace of two hundred leagues, 
it runs thro* Guaira, and other countries 
in a manner ſubdued by the Spaniards. 
That part of Parana which lies between 
Guaira and the river of Plate, and is oppo- 
ſite to the Paraguay for almoſt an hundred 
leagues, ſtill holding out, choſe rather to 
be haraſs'd by war than to ſubmit to a 


Fiercenes foreign yoke. Thoſe people baffled the 
bie of Pe. forces of Ferdinand Arias, a brave com- 


mander, and other governors, tho* the 

conſiſted of conſiderable numbers of Spa- 
niards, and the choice of their confederate 
Indians, They almoſt ruin'd the Spaniſh 
town of S. John, ſeated on the conflux of 


the rivers Parana and Paraguay, by their 


continual excurſions, They often invaded 
and terrified the converts made by the 
Jeſuits at the town of S. Ignatius. There 


was no going out of Tucuman into Para- 


guay without a guard, the Paranenſians ly- 


ing upon all the roads, and killing and 
——_ all they met. But none fo cruel 
as thoſe, who having been converted, were 
fallen off; for they being incens'd by the 
ſervice the Europeans requir'd of 'em, con- 
tinually ſet the people of Parana againſt 
their maſters ; ſo that, for ſeveral reaſons, 
the name of the Paranenſians was equally 
terrible to the Spamards and their Indian 
confederates. No prieſt had been among 
them as yet, that is in the year 1615, ex- 
cept only Roch Gonzales, who ventur'd 
among *em two years before, with no other 
weapon but the croſs, being ſent by Mar- 
cellus Lorenzana, having made way to this 
miſſion by founding the firſt town fifteen 
leagues from the river. This ſame year 
1615, the ſame Roch Gonzales, after travel- 
ling ſome time thro* an uncouth country by 
land, came to a lake call'd Appupen, run- 
ning into the Parana, and call'd by the 
Spaniards S. Anne. About it dwelt abun- 
dance of infidels, with whom he fo far 
prevaiPd, that they deſir'd him to mark 


y them out ground to build a town, which 


he did, and converted many families; but 
the Franciſcan fathers, who had preach'd 
there before, demanding to have that part 
left to them which they firſt took in hand 
to inſtruct, he freely quitted ir. to them, be- 
ing ſenſible there was work enough elſe- 
where for the ſociety. F. Gonzales went 
up the river by boat, tho* much oppos'd 
by the Indians, who would not hearken to 
his propoſals, about thirty 1 „and 
came to [tapua, where four Caciques reſided 
with a conſiderable number of their fol- 
lowers, who after ſome difficulty ſubmitted, 
promiſing to erect a new town in that place 
provided the ſociety would promiſe to ſet- 
tle among them: he there haſted 
away to the town of the Aſſumption, to ne- 
gotiate the ſending of ſome fathers to ſettle 


Itapua. 


there. As ſoon as he was gone, the Para- 


nenſians on the upper part of the river, be- 
ing wrought upon by an apoſtate, made 
war upon the 1tapuans, for having enter- 
tain*d F. Gonzales, and attempted to pull 
down a great croſs he had ſet up, but were 
oppos'd by the Hapuans, who, tho? ſtill 
heathens, flood about it and repuls'd 'em, 
tho* much more numerous. 

James Marino Negron, governor of Pa- 
raguay and the river of Plate, being dead, 
Francis Gonzales de Santa Cruz, brother to 


F. Roch Gonzales, was deputy governor till 
the kin 


g ſhould appoint another. He think- I pus de | 


ing *twould be an honour to him that the ſerib d. 


province of Parana, ſo often attempted 


without any ſucceſs, ſhould be reduced du- 


ring the time of his government, and by 
means of his brother, having n 
wit 


. 


de- 
5 5 8. Anne 


'Own, 


with F. Marcellus Lorenzana the rector, 
granted a patent in the fulleſt manner he 
could, by which he permitted the ſociety 


to build as many towns as they thought fit 


upon the rivers Parana and Urvaica, to 
appoint magiſtrates, and erect churches. 
F. Lorenzana provided all neceſſaries for 
building a new town, and fo they diſmiſs'd 
F. Gonzales, who return'd to [tapua, where 
he arriv'd upon Chriſtmas-Eve. Ttapua is 
a place equally diſtant from the mouth of 
the river Paraguay and the borders of Guai- 
ra, being about ſixty leagues from each, 
and ſtanding high on the ſouth fide of the 
Parana; a lake that runs into the river 
makes a port before it. There were In- 
dians enough in the country about, to make 
a handſome town. The [apuan Caciques, 
who had gain'd renown by defending the 
crols, gave F. Gonzales, when he return'd, 
a houſe made of mud and ſtraw, after the 
Indian manner. He having fitted up one 
part of it for a chapel, what by his own 
means, and the aſſiſtance of ſome Indians 
his emiſſaries, drew a conſiderable number 
of the neighbouring people to come and 
Join with the Lapuans. F. James Boroa be- 
ing come to keep F. Gonzales company, af- 
ter he had been there four months alone, 
they both joyfully mark'd out the ground 
for the new town, built a houſe, and church 
big enough to contain the multitude, made 
huts for the [ndiavs, whom they perſuaded 
more by their example than words, brought 
clay and ſtraw, cut timber, and made ir fit 
for the work, being in ſuch want of provi- 
ſions, that they accounted an inſipid fort of 
wild thiſtles, and bread made of the pith 
of trees, as dainties ; they uſing to make 
ſome pottage of a ſort of herbs which onl 

the parrots were wont to eat before, thoſe 
people in a harmleſs way of jeſting call'd 
the fathers parrots. The church being 
built, the dedication was celebrated in the 
beſt manner they could; and a picture of 
the bleſſed Virgin being ſet up therein, not 
only the ſaid church, but the town, took 
the name of the Annunciation, under which 
name it continues to this day. By the con- 
trivance of the devil, *twas ſoon given out, 
that the fathers were no prieſts, but ſpies 
in diſguiſe, to betray the people, under a 
ſhew of religion, to the SHaniards; and, 
that they brought the plague with their 
pictures and books. Theſe things aliena- 
ted many of the Indians from them, till 
being by degrees undeceiv'd, they became 
more familiar with the fathers. Having 
built this town and the other we mention*d 
before, call'd S. Arne, on the lake Appu- 
pen, which he left to the Franciſcans, 
T. Gonzales return'd to the city of the A 


ſumption, where having given an account 


of all he had done to Ferdinand Arias, who 
Vo t. IV. 


fo many years. 
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was again appointed governor of Paraguay TECHO. 
and the river of Plate, he endeavour'd to. 


diſſuade him from going into thoſe parts, 
as yet but in vain. The governor there- 
fore, having ſent the father before to diſpoſe 
the Indians to receive him, ſet forwards 
with fifty Spaniſh ſoldiers. Beirg come to 
the river Parana, he croſs'd it in ſmall 
veſſels provided by F. Gonzales, and when 
they arriv'd at Hapua, made great rejoi- 
cing, the governor ſaying to his men, Let 
us give God thanks 6n our knees, that by 
virtue of the croſs alone we mow tread that 
ground, which neilber my ſword, nor the 
valour of the Spaniards, could conquer in 
Then having appointed 
commanders of the Indians, and charg'd 
them to be reſpectful to the fathers, he ſer 
out from the port of Hapua the fame day 
he came thither, covering his fear with the 
pretence of buſineſs, becauſe the report 
went, that the inhabitants up the river were 
alarm'd at his coming, and their boats be- 
gan to appear. As he was failing down 
the river, about three hundred Indians ap- 
pear*d on the ſteep banks arm'd with clubs 
and darts, and had certainly attack'd the 
governor, but that Gonzales, by his autho- 
rity, with-held their commander : his name 
was Tabacambius, who being aſk'd by the 
governor to accept of a general's ſtaff, in 
his catholick majeſty's name, by which he 
might be known to be commander of the 
Paranenſians, haughtily anſwer'd, He had 
been their commander before, and ſhould be ſo 


ſtill, without a ſtaff. 


All the country that lies between the of the 
river Maranon, otherwiſe calPd of the Ana- Guaira- 


zones and the Parana, which are above a nian. 


thouſand leagues diſtant from one another, 
makes almoſt one half of South America, 
all which country the Guarranans inhabit; 
and, not ſo ſatisfied, paſſing theſe bounds, 
poſſeſs all that lies between Paraguay, Pa- 
rana, and the borders of Peru. But with- 
in that compals there are ſeveral other na- 
tions to be found, differing from the Guai- 
ranians in language and manners, and whom 
they out of their natural pride call ſlaves : 
with them they have continual bloody 
wars, fattening the priſoners they take, and 
eating em. At theſe feaſts they take new 
names to expreſs their warlike exploits. 
They live in little ſcatter'd villages, which 
are under the command of Caciques,renown- 
ed either for their noble deſcent or popular 
elocution. In time of war they chuſe a 
general of known valour ; but know no- 
thing of regular troops, keeping their ranks, 
foreſeeing dangers, chuſing a proper time 
or ground, improving opportunities, or lay- 
ing up proviſions. For the molt part they 
fight as chance offers the occaſion, being 
hot the firſt _ but cowardly if ſuffer'd 
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'Their 
houſcs. 


Women, 
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uſe clubs and ar- 

ies hideous with 
diſmal colonrs before they engage. They 
make no uſe of lime, ſtone, or tiles; but 
build houſes of clay and ſtraw, either round 
or long, and for the moſt part ſo large that 
one F 'em makes a village. Matrimony 
is at will, for every one has as many wives 
or concubines as he can keep or get. The 
Caciques claim a right to the handſomeſt 
maids in their village, whom they eaſily 
give up to be deflower'd by their followers 
or friends. To have to do with their 
daughters-in-law is frequent, and no ſhame 
to put away wives, or be caſt off by them, 
"Tis look'd upon as a great crime to turn 
any ſtranger whatſoever out of doors. They 
entertain their gueſts with weeping, and 
long praiſes of their anceſtors, but their ſor- 
row ends in laughing and feafting. They 
cover their nakedneſs with a very ſhort gar- 
ment made of ſhells or feathers put toge- 
ther, the reſt of their body 1s naked. They 
ſow Indian wheat, and ſeveral ſorts of potn- 
pions, beans, and roots. When any per- 


to cool, In fight th 


ſon, particularly thoſe of any note, among 


them dies, *tis not to be expreſs'd what 
horrid howling the women make in all 
patts, ſwelling their cheeks, they by fits 
give hideous ſhrieks ; they ſometimes caſt 
themſelves headlong from high places, tear 
their hair, batter their fore-heads, turn the 
dead bodies, embrace and talk to *em, bow 
their ſides, open their hands, lay the carca- 
ſes into great pots, and, believing the ſouls 
are buried with the bodies, cover the faces 
of the dead with concave diſhes, that the 
ſouls may not be ſtifled, to ſhew they had 
the ſame maſter, who pray'd that the earth 
might lie light upon thoſe they lov'd. They 
adore no God, but are addicted to the ſu- 
perſtitions of wizards and ſuch impoſtors. 
Their manner of conjuring varies accord- 
ing to the ſeveral countries; but they almoſt 
all agree in giving the greateſt honour to 
thoſe ſorcerers who are moſt familiar with 
the devil. Thoſe that aſpire to the know- 
ledge of their magick arts are to mortifie 
themſelves with moſt ſevere faſtings and 
other afflictions, which whilſt they are per- 
forming they live alone, naked, and with- 
out wathing, in dark and remote places, 
cating nothing but a ſort of pepper and In- 
dian wheat roaſted, affecting to look ghaſt- 
ly, with their hair uncomb'd and clotred, 
their nails grown to a ſhameful length, and 
other filthy circumſtances, and bring down 
their bodies with other rigorous practices, 
till having almoſt loſt their ſtrength and 
ſenſes with faſting, they call upon the devil 
and ſeœ him. 'Tis their buſineſs to do miſ- 
chief, by darting bones, coals, and hairs 
undiſcover'd, which things being deprav'd 
by their charms, and piercing the bodies 


of men, make them waſte away, and ſome- 
times die, unleſs he that did the miſchief, 
take the cauſe out of the parts fo affected. 
There's another fort of magicians, who do 
no harm, and only boaſt of their familiarity 
with the devil, and pretending they can 
diſcover ſecrets and things done a great way 
off, to them that aſk, which they learn of 
the helliſh fiends. In ſome countries, if a 
woman will be a witch, ſhe muſt pretend 
to chaſtity, for if once ſhe proves with 
child, ſhe's no longer reſpected. The devil 
never appears to theſe conjurers without a 
hideous and frightful noiſe. There's alſo a 
ſort of ſorcerers who pretend to phyſick; 
*tis alſo their buſineſs to talk much, lye 
without meaſure, and for the moſt part do 
nothing; they ſuck the fick bodies, and 
pretend to ſpit out ſome corrupt ſubſtance, 
as if they had ſuck*d out the cauſe of the 


diſtemper. The whole nation minds dreams $upern; 
* . * per I 
and ſuperſtitious obſervations to a madneſs, tions. 


They think the touch of an owl will make 
them lazy, becauſe that bird among them 
does not flie much, nor build a neſt. If x 
woman eat a double ear of millet, ſhe be- 
lieves ſhe ſhall be deliver'd of twins. They 
exerciſe a young maid, the firſt time ſhe 
has her | courſes, after a ſtrange manner; 
ſhe's put into the hands of a luſty brawny 
woman to be thus exercis'd ; ſhe's forced 
to abſtain from eating fleſh till her hair be- 
fore, cut off, grows down to her ears. *Tisg 
a crime for her to look upon men ; if ſhe 
happens to ſee parrots, they think ſhe will 
be talkative ever after; ſhe's made to 
ſweep the houſe, to carry water, walking 
apace without ſtepping out of the way, to 

d corn in a mortar, never to be idle, 
and to do all the buſineſs of a good houſe- 
wife. This exerciſe of theirs John Rho 
reckons among their many virtues. In 
ſhort, they are of opinion the young girl 
wil! behave her ſelf all the reſt of her life 
as ſhe does about the time of her firſt cour- 
ſes. Women with child abſtain from al- 
moſt all forts of food ; they eat no elk, 
leſt the child ſhould be born with a ſwoln 
noſe ; if they cat ſmall birds, they fancy 
they ſhall bring forth a ſmall child. They 
are forbid eating any of thoſe creatures 
whoſe qualities they fantaſtically imagine 
may hurt their children, The laws the 
men are to obſerve when their wives are 
with child are theſe ; not to kill any wild 


beaſt, not to make arrows, clubs, or handles 


to any other inſtruments ; to abſtain from 
eating fleſh fifteen days after the wife is 
brought to bed ; to unbend the bow; not 
to lay ſnares for birds; to lie at home idle, 
and faſting till the infant's navel-ſtring be 
cut: if they do any thing to the contrary, 
they muſt expect ſome great miſchief will 
follow, When the new-born babe happens 
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to be ſick, the kindred, men and women, ab- 
ſtain from ſuch diet as they believe would 
As ſoon as 
the children are born, they give them names 
— to the beauty and imperfections 
of the body. If it be black or ſwarthy, 
they call it crow; if it have a hoarſe cry, 
frog. I omit much more of the ſame 
ſtamp, leſt it nauſeate the reader. Yet it 
is found by experience that this nation, not- 
withſtanding this folly and barbarity, if it 
be well taught, 1s more apt than any other 
people of America to embrace and retain 
the chriſtian faith, and to learn mechanick 
trades, and a good meaſure of civility, 
Many following chapters affording but 
little matter to our purpoſe, we will only 
collect out of them, what may be worth 
relating, giving this advertiſement of it, 
that the reader may find many ſhort rela- 
tions put together, which have no particular 
connection among themſelves. The fathers 
of the ſociety preaching among the Guaicu- 
reans were not ſo ſucceſsful, as in other 
parts, thoſe Indians looking upon baptiſm 
as mortal to whoſoever receiv*d it. The 
cauſe of the error was, that by reaſon of 
their many vices this ſacrament was not 
granted them till they were in the utmoſt 
extremity, and therefore moſt of them that 
receiv*d it, immediately dy*d ; which thoſe 
infidels imagin'd to be the effect of bap- 
tiſm. But time and experience undeceiving 
them, they afterwards came in more freely 
to embrace the faith. It happen'd that a 
ſorcereſs among them lying deſperately ſick, 
and having try'd all the arts of their impo- 
ſtors for her cure, and been ſupply'd during 
the time of her ſickneſs with ſome better 
ſort of ſuſtenance by the fathers, overcome 
by their charity, turn'd off her Indian charm- 
er, and deſir'd to be baptiz*'d. As the fa- 
ther was about complying with her deſires, 
a multitude of Indians flock'd about him, 
begging he would not beſtow that favour 
on the worſt of women, who was us'd to 
do much miſchief ; for if he ſhould, accord- 
ing to his cuſtom, bury her in the chappel, 
ſhe would turn into a tyger and deſtroy all 


about her; and therefore it was better to 
carry out her carcaſe when ſhe was dead, 


into ſome remote ſolitary place, leſt ſhe 
ſhould do more harm dead, than ſhe had 
done alive. This they ſaid, becauſe the 
Guaicureans are of opinion, that the ſouls 
of wicked perſons tranſmigrate into wild 
beaſts, which are miſchievous in proporti- 
on as they were when living. Burt the fa- 
ther undeceiving them,baptiz'd her, ſnewing 
that the virtue of baptiſm was ſuch, when 
rightly apply'd, as to make the blackeſt 
fouls brighter than the ſun, and ſend them 
into eternal bliſs. Ar Cordova, in the pro- 
vince of Tucuman, about the year 1516, a 


monaſtery 
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of nuns was ſounded by Eleanor TECHO. 


Texeda, which was the firſt in thoſe parts. 


She deſign*d them for Dominicans, and ac- 
cordingly they wore that habit, and the 
monaſtery was erected under the invocation 


of S. Catherine of Siena, but there being Firſt nuns 


none of the order to begin it, nor any book in Tucu- 
of the rule, they follow'd that of S. Tereſa7*” 


with ſome little alteration, which afterwards 
bred great conteſts ; for ſome would have 
it that their vows were void, becauſe they 
were deſign'd for Dominicans, and follow*d 
the Carmelite rule, beſides other circumſtan- 
ces that made them a confus'd fort of an 
order; but after much debate the thing was 
reter*d to pope Paul the fifth, who order*d 
the preſent nuns ſhould remain for the pre- 
ſent as they were, under the rule they had 
taken their vows to; but for the future o- 
thers admitted ſhould be reduc'd to the rule 
of S. Dominick, and ſo the monaſtery con- 
tinue as had been at firſt deſign'd. 


Great hopes were conceiv'd of advanc- aguapua 
ing the faith, throughout the province of town built. 


Parana, and introducing it into that of 
Urvaig or Urvaica, when the governor 
Ferdinand Arias had like to diſturb all, by 
deſigning a conqueſt on the latter of thoſe 


places, from which all the perſuaſions of 


the fathers could never divert him, till the 
Spaniards refuſing to follow him in that 
dangerous and unprofitable expedition, ob- 
lig*d him to alter his reſolution. F. Gon- 
zales being eas'd of this fear, which would 
have alarm'd the Indians, and utterly de- 
ſtroy'd all that had been done for their con- 
verſion, went away to a place the Indians 
call Jaguapua, where he perſuaded a good 
number of the ſcatter*d natives to come to- 
gether and ſettle. Tamboaieus, Cacique of 
an iſland oppoſite to Faguapua, increas'd 
the number of thoſe people, and by, his ex- 
ample many more flock*d thither out of 
the woods, who all together built a town, 
F. Gonzales marking out the ground for 
them. Jaguapua is about four leagues from 
the town of Lapua, and twelve from that 
of S. Ignatius ; and therefore there being no 
fathers to ſettle at Zaguapua, thoſe of the 
other two places took it by turns to go over 
thither to inſtruct the Ha, where they 
made very many converts. At this time 
Arapizanduvins the Indian commander of 
the town of S. Ignatius, taking ſome diſ- 
guſt at the fathers, gather'd a number of 
malecontents, and ſtirring up the Paranen- 
ſian infidels, went away to joyn Tabacam- 
bius,who, we ſaid before, had refus'd to ac- 
cept of the general's ſtaff from the gover- 
nor of Paraguay. Theſe two great men re- 
tiring into a peninſula made by the river 
and a lake, call'd by the natives Ma. 
racanais, ftruck a terror into the new towns 
of Parana, and the fathers were much 

afraid 
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Tzcno. afraid leſt they ſhould by their great autho- 
WWW rity draw many converts to abandon the 


faith. Therefore F. John de Sales, before 
they were ſettled in their deſigns, ventur'd 
to go from the town of S. Ignatius to them, 
to perſuade them to peace, where he had 
doubtleſs been kilPd, had not an old wo- 
man put them in mind that the Spaniards 
would revenge his death, which made the 
infidels hold their hands; and the father 
taking that opportunity to ſpeak to them 
boldly, his words had ſuch force, that 
Arapixandudius immediately beg'd pardon, 
and drawing together his followers, forſook 
Tabacambins, returning to the town of 8. 
Ignatius. At the fame time F. Foſeph Ca- 
taldinus attended by a ſmall parcel of con- 
verted Guaicanians, ventur'd through the 
country among the Piropoen/tans, among 
whom he ſpent ten months, and having 
converted ſeven hundred of them, caus'd 
them to remove out of their woods, and 
build a town not far from that of Loreto. 


Very little good was done among the Guai- 


careans, their obſtinacy and ſtupidity pre- 
vailing above all the labours of the fathers, 
and therefore many advis'd they ſhould be 
given over; but father Peter Romero, who 
had ſpent ſome years among them, and 
brought them to live together in a town, 
was for overcoming them with chriſtian pa- 


tience and kindneſs. The plague raging a- 


mong them, they all diſpers'd and fled to 
the woods, many of them that had taken 
the infection dying by the way. F. Rome- 
ro never ceas'd following them, and pre- 
vaiPd with ſome few at the laſt gaſp to 
receive baptiſm, and when the virulency of 
the plague was over, brought back thoſe 
that had eſcap'd it to the town. They ab- 
uſing that health they had been reſtor'd to, 
according to their natural inclination, pre- 
ſently ingag' d in unjuſt wars, making ſlaves 
of the priſoners they took, ſpending the 
nights in hideous cries, giving up chem- 
ſelves to drunkenneſs, and celebrating their 
new moon feſtivals with ſuperſtitious mad- 
neſs. This year 1617, F. Fehn de Via- 
na, who had been ſent procurator to Rome, 
arriv'd at the port of Buenos Ayres with 


i Jeſuits thirty ſeven fathers he gather'd by the ge- 
arrive t neral's order, for a ſupply to the province 


2 10 


Ayres, 


Eſteco 


town, 


of Paraguay. This addition made the pro- 
vince ſo flouriſhing, that the provincial now 
ſettled nine colleges in it, and ſecking which 
way he might enlarge either among the Spa- 
niards or Indians, ſoon found an opportunity, 
the Spaniards of Eſtecho and the Calchaquine 
[adians admitting the fathers to ſettle a- 
mong them. Eſteco, otherwiſe call'd Nue- 
ſtra Senora de Talavera, is a ſmall town, 
very conveniently ſcated for the relief of 
thoſe that travel out of Peru, to the river 


of Plate ance Paraguay, through Tucuman, 


and it had increas'd beyond all the other 
cities of Tucuman, but that the unwholeſom- 
neſs of the air, which is hot and moiſt, ob- 
ſtructed its thriving, This place being in 
want of prieſts, made proviſion for and 
receiv*d five of the fathers. 


The valley of Calchaquina abovementi- Valley of 
on'd running thirty leagues in length, from Calchagui- 
north to ſouth is but of a ſmall breadth, ”* 


and almoſt enclos'd on both ſides by the 
high ridges of mountains that make the 
borders of Peru and Chilt ; the two angles 
of it look, the one towards Salta, the o- 
ther towards London, two ſmall towns of 
Tucuman. Many monuments of the 
conqueſt make it ſtil} appear, that the 
inhabitants of this valley were formerly 
ſubject to the Ingas kings of Peru; and 
thoſe people, to this day, have a venera- 
tion for the very name of the Ingas. It is 
moſt certain, there are mines of rich me- 
tals in this valley, but as yet they could not 
be difcover'd, tnoſe Indians, for fear of be- 
ing forced to dig, concealing, the gold and 
ſilver, which have been the cauſe of fo 
much miſchief. It is reported, that in the 


night there is a ſort of creature ſeen” 


there, which caſts a mighty light from its 
head, and many are of opinion that light 
is caus'd by a carbuncle; but as yet this 
creature could never be taken or kill'd, be- 
cauſe it ſuddenly baffles all the deſigns of 
men, leaving them in the dark by cloud- 
ing that light. The natives of this valley, 
ever obſtinate from the firſt coming of the 
Spaniards of Tucuman, have defended them- 
ſelves and their families with ſuch reſolution, 
that the women have been ſeen to force their 
huſbands back to fight, driving them with 
fire-brands, when they ſaw them give way 
or fly; and when their ſtrength has fail'd 
them, rage ſtill prevailing, rather than fall 
into the hands of their enemies, they have 
either run upon their ſwords, or caſt them- 
ſelves headlong from the tops of moun- 
tains. MAanſo Barſena had formerly paci- 
ty'd theſe people, which peace they had ot- 
ten broke at pleaſure without regard to ar- 
ticles, either running into open rebellion, 
or doing harm under ſhew of a falſe peace. 
During thoſe intervals of peace, ſuch as 
they were, ſome fathers of the ſociety made 
ſeveral excurſions among them, wherein 
they found much more difficulty than ſuc- 


cels. But theſe excurſions for a ſhort time Spar pt 
turning to no account, it was belicv'd their per 
obſtinacy might be overcome by continual- 


ly inculcating the doctrine to them, or at 
leaſt it would be ſome curb to their frequent 
revolts. Therefore J. James Torres having 
this year 1617 obtain'd an allowance ot 
ſix hundred piſtoles a year from the viceroy 


of Peru, for the ſupport of the ſociety, 
he reſolv'd to tix two conſtant feats of the 


ſocicty 


Cuſ 
thel 


ple. 
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ſociety in this valley, and accordingly ſent ges, converſing with the devil, or at leaſt Txcno. 
four fathers with full power from the gover- pretending ſo to do. It is the duty of theſe WW 


of fit. The Indians were willing enough to mad and abominable in theſe their filthy de- 
. entertain the fathers, not ſo much for the baucheries, as can poſſibly be imagin'd 
fake of religion, as becauſe their numbers from the worſt of men, infſam'd with con- 
being much diminiſh*d during the late wars, tinual drunkenneſs and rage. When they 
they now thought themſelves ſuperior to the are heated with wine, they fall upon one an- 
Spaniards, and therefore were glad to have other in a riotous manner to revenge pat 
an honourable opportunity offer'd them of injuries, battering one another's heads with 
putting an end to the war. For this reaſon their bows. In theſe drunken frays, it is 
the principal men went out to meet the fa- an everlaſting ſhame to ſhun a ſtroke, or put 
thers, offering their aſſiſtance towards build- it by with the hand; but it is reckon'd the 
ing of their houſes ; and having carry'd the greateſt honour to receive ſeveral wounds, 
fathers about the neighbouring villages, di- to ſhed much blood, and to have their fa- 
ligently built a chappel in a convenient ces made hideous. In the heat of their mad- 
lace, with cells made of mud and ftraw. neſs, the prieſt mutterring many words, 
his place in gratitude to cardinal Ferdi- conſecrates the ſkull of a hind, ſtuck full of 
nand Borromeus, was dedicated to S. Charles arrows, to the ſun, praying for a good har- 
Borromeus. After ſome time Chriſtopher veſt; this done, he delivers the ſkull to ano- 
Torres, who was ſuperior of that miſſion, ther, who receiving it, becomes head of the 
leaving two fathers there, went away with a next mad revels. Thus the prime men of 
companion to the further part of the val- the nation giving the token round, ſpend 
ley, where he ſettled another manſion, un- their lives in raving mirth. At their facri- 
der the invocation of the bleſſed virgin Ma- fices they are daub'd with the blood of beaſts 
5 the Indians aſſiſting as the others had by the ſorcerer. But they are never fo mad 
one. From theſe two ſeats they were in as at their funerals. All the kindred and Their fu- 
continual motion over all the valley, endea- friends repair to the dying man's houſe to nerals. 
vouring to propagate the faith, but with drink together day and night, as long as the 
very little ſucceſs, the cuſtoms of thoſe bar- diſtemper laſts. They encompals the ſick 
barous people being too oppoſite to chriſti- man's bed with abundance of arrows ſtuck 
an religion, and therefore it will be proper into the ground, that death may not dare 
in this place once for all to give an account to approach for fear of them. As ſoon as 
Cuſtoms of of their manners. It was ſuſpected that the party is dead, they bewail him with the 
theſe peo thefe Calchaquines were deſcended from the loudeſt cries they are able, place all forts 
ple, Jews, becauſe at the firſt coming of the of meat and wine about the dead body, 
Spamards among them, many of them had which is ſeated on a chair, make fires, and 
the names of David and Solomon; beſides, burn a fort of leaves inſtead of frankincenſe. 
the eldeſt among them affirm'd, that their To move compaſſion, both men and women 
forefathers us'd to circumciſe themſelves. ſhew the dead perſons goods to the multi- 
It was alſo a cuſtom among them to raiſe tude ; whilſt others, dancing and leaping 
feed to their dead brothers; and their gar- after a diſtracted manner, clap meat to the 
ments hanging down to the ground gather'd mouth of the dead carcaſe, as if it were to 
up with a girdle, ſhews ſomething of a Feto- eat it, and then ſwallow it themſelves. Hav- 
i cuſtom. This conjecture is confirm'd by ing ſpent eight days in theſe and ſuch like 
the opinion of Fo/eph d Acofia, and other follies, they bury the body, caſting into the 
writers, who affirm the Americans to be de- ſame grave with him, his dogs, arms, 
ſcended from the Jets. The whole nation, horſes, and other goods, beſides abundance 
like the Jews, is ſuperſtitious even to mad- of garments offer d by his friends. This 
neſs. They frequently adore trees adorn'd done, they burn the houſe he died in, that 
with feathers, ſo that what was ſaid ftormer- death may never return thither again. Hav- 


nor and biſhap, to build towns and church- 
es, and do all other things for the well go- 
verning of thoſe people as they ſhould think 


ly of the ſynagouge may be well apply'd to 
x T ou ap 2 * under — flou- 
riſhing tree. They worſhip the ſun as their 
prime God, the thunder and lightning as 
next to him. They pay an honour to heaps 
of ſtones, which are the monuments of their 
anceſtors, which is a further inſtance of their 
Fewiſh extraction, They give much ho- 
nour to ſorcerers, whom they uſe as phyſi- 
cians and prieſts, being moſt notable im 


{tors. Theſe men live in ſolitary hermita- 
Vol. IV, 


prieſts to bring up others to their helliſh 
practices. They practiſe all ſorts of extra- 
vagancies with theſe novices, and are as 


ing fpent a whole year in mourning, they 
celebrate the anniverſary with the fame ce- 
remonies. Inſtead of mourning cloaths, 
they paint their bodies black. That no- 
thing may be done amiſs, they make ule of 


a maſter of the ceremonies. They believe g,,; d- 
no body dies a natural, but all violent rors. 


deaths, which error makes them always 
full of jealouſies and fighting ; the devil, to 
promote war, ſometimes whether truly or 
falſly laying their deaths at fome perſons 
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doors by the mouths of their ſorcerers. The 

think the ſouls of their friends after death 
are converted into ſtars, whoſe brightneſs is 
proportionable to the high poſt they had 
in this world, or the brave actions they per- 
form'd. On feſtival days they make them- 
ſelves crowns of feathers of ſeveral colours. 
Their hair, which reaches down to the waiſt, 
they wreathe with ribbonds like women. 


Garments, Their arms are cover'd as high as the el- 


Women 


bow with ſilver or copper plates, which is 
uſeful for ſhooting with their bows, and 
ſome ornament to them. The chief men 
of the nation wear a ſilver or copper ring 
within a diamond or coronet of ſome other 
matter about their heads. Youths are for- 
bid having to do with women, till they are 
emancipated or made free by their ſorcerers. 
Maidens wear cloaths of ſeveral colours, 
which, when they have loſt their maiden- 
heads, are chang'd into one colour only. 
The factions among them are almoſt conti- 
nually deſtroying one another in warlike 
manner, The women are moſt powerful 


eace-ma- to reconcile the two jarring parties, and 


rs, 


produce peace, thoſe moſt barbarous peo- 
ple eaſily granting any thing at the requeſt 
of thoſe that bore and ſuckled them. It 
was reported there were at this time about 
thirty thouſand natives living in abundance 
of villages ; but I find even thoſe that went 
to inſtruct that nation differ about the num- 
ber. But this they all agree in, that the 
Calehaquines are eaſily induc'd to imbrace 
the chriſtian faith, as they are afterwards 
ready without any cauſe to renounce it. 
Not one of thoſe, who had been formerly 
baptiz'd, liv'd at this time like a chriſtian, 
but reſided promiſcuouſly among the hea- 
thens, following the cuſtoms of their fore- 
fathers, For which reaſon the fathers a- 
oreed, that for the future none ſhould 
be baptiz'd, but at the point of death, or 
after ſeveral years trial. Infants were more 
eaſily admitted to baptiſm. Becauſe the 
ancient deprav'd cuſtoms of the Indians 
were to be aboliſh'd, before the laws of 
chriſtianity could be introduced, therefore 
the fathers ſpared no labour, but, without 
regarding the danger of death, caſt down 
idols whereſoever they came, exclaim'd a- 
gainſt their funeral rites, and hindred there 
being performed about any body that had 
been bapriz'd. Beſides, they took much 
pains to diſſuade many from the opinion 
they held that nothing was a ſin, and there- 
fore they had no need of confeſſion. But 
tho? the fathers gain'd few proſelytes among 
that perverſe people, yet it was a comfort 
to them that they often baptiz d dying in- 
fants, and ſometimes others grown up, and 
kept that nation from revolting openly a- 
gainſt the Spaniards, . and warring among, 
themſelves. Beſides the uſual allowance 


for the ſubſiſtence of the fathers, the king 
ſent bells and church-ſtuff for both thoſe 
manſion-houſes. 

We now enter mw the ſixth book of p,,;n, 
our author, and find nothing in his two ment of q 
firſt chapters, but little excurſions of the ſorcerer. 
Teſuits, and therefore wholly omitted ; in 
the third we find this following account of 
a Braſilian impoſtor, who repaired to the 
town of Loreto in the province of Guaira 
attended by a man-ſervant and a woman. 

All the way he came this ſorceror had prac- 
tiſed his frauds, and as ſoon as he arriv'd 
at Loreto, the reſidence of F. Cataldinus, 
he there | goa the multitude by the-river 
ſide, and putting on a garment of feathers 
us'd by ſorcerers, and ſhaking a fort of 
rattle made of a goat's ſkull, crying after 
a mad manner, he proclaim'd himſelf ab- Ay 
ſolute lord of death, ſeed and harveſt, thar Y peo 
all things were ſubject to his power; that 
he could deſtroy all things with his breath, 
and create them again; that he was three 
in perſons, and but one God. For, faid 
the blaſphemous wretch, I begot my compa- 
nion (that was his man) with the ſplendor of 
my face, and this young woman proceeded from 
us both, whom we equally love, making uſe of 
her by turns. This monſter of a man 
aſtoniſh'd thoſe ignorant people, and he, 
the more to terrify them, roar'd after a 
hideous manner, that he would make a 
mighty ſlaughter, and preſuming to rave 
before F. Cataldinus, ſhaking his rattle, 
ſkipping, repeating his balſphemies againſt 
the bleſſed trinity, and declaring, if they 
durſt attempt any thing againſt him, he 
would deſtroy their converts and their prieſts, 
The father juſtly provoked, order*d thoſe 
that were next to ſeize him, and being de- 
liver'd to the officers, the ſham God was 
well whip'd; and tho? he cry'd out after a 
few ſtripes, that he was no God, nor any 
thing different from any other vile fellow; 
that all his divinity was vaniſh'd, and he 
had no power in his breath; yet the luſty 
converts who had him in hand left not off, 
till they had given him an hundred laſhes 


by tale, the boys laughing and making oe 
ſport at him. The two following days he ma. 
was again publickly ſcourg'd, that he might wm 
three times abjure his being God three in rs 


perſons. This puniſhment brought him to 
a right underſtanding ; for his man and wo- 
man being detain's at Loreto, he was ba- 
niſh*d the province for a time, which being 
expir*d he returnꝰd and became a chriſtian. 
This happen'd about the year 1618, at Plague. 
which time a raging plague ran through all 
the province of Guaira, which abundance 
of the new converts believing would be leſs 
contagious if they were diſpers'd, they fled 
in ſhoals from the new towns, into their 
ancient woods, ſo that the laſt of the three 
towns 


A wild 
people. 


owns erected in that province was utterly 
ruin'd. The heathens, to whom ſome of 
them fled, endeavour'd to perſuade them 
quite to abandon the towns, and reſtore 
themſelves to their ancient liberty ; adding 
threats to their perſuaſions, and declaring 
there was nothing they ſo earneſtly deſir'd, 
as to have one merry bout at drinking out 
of a prieſt's ſkuil. Howſocver, when the 
plague abated, the fathers, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the moſt faithful of the converts, 
began to gather up thoſe that had ſurviv'd 
out of the woods and marſhes, ſome tra- 
velling one way, and ſome another; and 
having brought together all the converts, 
they wy continual labour drew a great num- 
ber of infidels, which more than made a- 
mends for what the plague had deſtroy'd. 
The converts, who were continually ſearch- 
ing out the wild Indians between the rivers 
Parana and Huibaio, light upon a fort of 
men more fierce than generally the Guaira- 
nians are. Many of theſe had faſtened 
three or five little ſtones in their lips, which 
ſtuck out, and made them look hideous. 
They liv'd in cottages not ſo high as them- 
ſelves. All their food was dates, the pith 
of the palm-trees, ſome little veniſon and 
roots. Having no iron, they ſupply*d that 
want with ſharp ſtones and bones fix*d to 
long wooden handles. They had no name 
to expreſs Go p, but worſhip'd the thunder 
as their only Deity. The fathers brought 
ſeventy three of theſe men at one time to 


inhabit the town; but being us'd to feed 


upon ſuch things as grew naturally, and to 
live in ſhady woods, they all but four dy'd 
within a year, having been firſt baptiz'd. 
About this time ſome of the planters of 
Braſil that went about to take Indians, came 
to the new towns of Guaira, reporting they 
had croſs'd a vaſt country as far as the river 
Marannon, and telling many wonderful 
things they had ſeen, which, their authority 
not being very good, we ſhall not impoſe 
upon the reader, as not becoming the au- 
thority of this hiſtory. Among other 
things, they ſaid they had found ſome me- 


ot S. Tho- mory among thoſe people of S. Thomas his 


mas the 
apoſile's 
ng in 


the Indies, 


having preach'd there, of which, becauſe I 
find ſome account from better hands, I will 
here ſay ſomething. 

F. Foſeph Cataldinus, and Simon Maceta 
being employ*d about reducing the people 
about the river Parapana to live in towns, 
Maracana, a powerful man among thoſe 
Indians, and ſeveral other heathens, told 
them, They had a tradition from their anceſ- 
lors, That St. Thomas (whom they call Zume 
Braſili, as the Guarians do in their language) 


formerly travel'd thre Guairania, and pro- 


pheſy*d to thoſe country people, that it would 
come to paſs in proceſs of time, that all their 
nation ſhould be reduc*d to two towns, by men 


Paraguay, Tucumin, &c. 
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carrying croſſes in their hands ; which they Tecno: 
ſaid was fulfill'd, by building the towns of FW 


Loreto and St. Ignatius. Seven years after, 
the ſame F. Cataldinus preaching the golpel 
to the Pirapoenſians, and after him other 
fathers in ſeveral parts of Guaira, found the 
ſame memory and prophecy of St. Thomas 
ſtill preſerv'd; which is confirm'd by part 
of a letter written by F. Emanuel Nobrega, 
viſitor of Braſil, in the year 1552, whoſe 
words are theſe. 
ig, the Braſilians, have ſome know 
Thomas, and have it deliver*d down to them 
by their anceſtors, that he travel'd this way, 
and affirm his footſteps are ſtill to be ſeen 
near a certain river, which that I might be 
more certain of, I went my ſelf, and with my 
own eyes beheld the impreſſion of four feet 
and the toes made pretty deep, which are ſome- 
times cover*d by the ſcwelling water. Wey re- 
port thoſe impreſſions were made as St. Tho- 
mas fled from his perſecutors, who would have 
kilPd him, and that the river divided it ſelf, 
through the midſt of which he paſß'd without 
wetting his feet, and went away to India. 
They alſo recount, that the arrows ſhot at him, 
return d back upon thoſe that ſhot them; that 
the woods through which he paſs d made way 
for him; and he promis'd he would ſome time 
return to viſit thoſe countries. Thus far No- 
brega. Nor is what Orlandinus relates in 
his hiſtory of the ſociety unlike this. There 
is a path ſtill to be ſeen by ſuch as travel 
out of Braſil to Guaira, to which the na- 
tives have given the name of St. Thomas, 
believing the apoſtle travePd that way. 
This path continues much the ſame all the 
year about, the graſs growing on it but 
low, and quite difterent from the adjoyning 
fields, which are very full of graſs, and 
looks like a way made by art; which the 
fathers teaching in Guaira affirm, They have 
often ſeen, but never without aſtoniſhment. 


The natives (lays he) that Account 


edge of St. . 


him in 


Beſides, near the metropolis of Paraguay, In Para 
there is a ſharp rock, having a ſmall flat g % 


ſpace at the top, on which there is ſtill the 
prints of mens feet in. the ſtone, and the 
natives affirm, That from thence the apoſtle 
St, Thomas g to preach the law of God 
to the multitude reſorting to him from all 
paris; adding, That he taught them to plant 
the Mandioca, of which they make their ſort 
of wooden meal. Laurence Grado, biſhop of 
Paraguay, and afterwards of Cuſco, as alſo 
Francis Alfaro of the King's council, af- 
firm, They found footſteps of the ſame apoſtle 
in the province of Miſqua. 
ſhew a ſeamleſs garment of an unknown 
ſtuff, found among the aſhes of a burning 
mountain, a pair of ſhoos of a moſt fra- 
grant ſmell. As James Alvarez de Paz 
affirms, Prints of feet upon ſtone with exotick 


characters, and a path through the reeds on 


the marſh of Titiaca, are ftill plain to be diſ- 


cern'd. 


The Peruvians in Pera. 
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Tecmo. cern'd. And men' of authority are of opi- 
nion all theſe things belong to St. Thomas 


the apoſtle, becauſe of the memory there 
is of him among the Indians, who call him 
Tume. Torribius, archbiſhop of Lima, re- 
nowned-for ſanctity of life, caus'd that rock 
on which the prints of a man's feet are, to 
be enclos'd with a chappel z and before the 
coming, of the Spaniards, Colla Tupa, tutor 
to Guarcar Inga in his youth, caus'd that 
rock to be worſhip'd. In the province of 
the Cachenſians, there are rocks {till to be 
ſeen ſcorch'd with fire from heaven, ſent 
down to puniſh the people's attempting to 
kill a certain man that taught the law of 
Gop ; which man the Collz, another peo- 
ple of Peru, held in ſuch veneration, that 
they call'd him the Son of the univerſal 
Creator. But nothing makes ſo much for 
my purpoſe, as the croſs at Carabuco, fa- 
mous through all Peru. Carabuco is a ſmall 
town of convert Indians, upon the lake of 
Titiaca, under which, upon information re- 
ceived from the Indians, Sarmiento, curate 
of the place, after much digging, found a 
croſs, ſoon after famous for working many 
miracles 3 among which one very remar- 
kable is, its growing up again as faſt as 
bits of it are cut out to ſatisfy people's de- 
votion. It is a receiv*d opinion that this 
croſs was formerly erected at Carabuco, b 

St. Thomas the apoſtle. The devils at the 
ſame time declaring, they would give no 
anſwers by their oracles, till it was taken 
away, and therefore the Indians caſt it into 
the adjoining lake, which they having of- 
ten repeated, and finding it ſtill ſwimming 
on the water, and that no fire would con- 
ſume it; at laſt they dug deep under that 
lake Titiaca, and bury'd it, laying a vaſt 
heap of earth upon it. The ſigns of their 
having in vain attempted to burn it, are 
ſtill viſible upon it. But there being no 
ſuch wood as this croſs of Carabuco is made 
of, to be found either in Peru or the adja- 
cent countries, Anthony Ruis gueſſes the a- 
poſtle carry*d it through the provinces of 
Guaira and Paraguay out of Braſil, where, 
he ſays, there are many trees of that ſort, 
which he hath ſeen himſelf. But if any 
body ſhould object the weight of it, which 
is above three horſe loads, they may as well 
refuſe to give credit to Oſorius, who affirms, 
That as Malepur or Meliapor, a town in 
Cambeia, where the apoſile*'s tomb is to be 
ſeen, they to this day ſbero a piece of timber 
miraculouſly brought thither, which is ſo vaſt- 
ly big, that a great number of oxen, or, as 
Mendoza ſays, ſeveral yoke of elephants can- 
not ſtir it out of the place where it is. If 


any man make a queſtion, which way the 


apoſtle ſail'd into America, let him read 
Navarcha's Afiatick epiſtle, where he proves 
that might be done without any miracle. 


I am not ignorant how many ſtories of St. 
Thomas's travels are counted as a rypha 3 
for as it 1s certain the ſound of the apoſtles 
was ſpread throughout the earth, ſo it is 
doubtful which way every one went. There- 
fore I rather relate than affirm what has been 
here ſaid, leſt by omitting it, I ſeem to 
contradict the opinions of grave men; or 
by aſſerting to deliver conjectures for cer- 


tain truth. Let us proceed to what is bet- 
ter known. 


The fathers ſent to convert and inſtruct The Ch,- 


the pages of the Archipelago of Chiloe, on nians. 


the coalt of Chili, before ſpoken of, built 
among thoſe iſlands eighty little chapels, 
and ſpent the whole year failing from one 
to another to aſſiſt thoſe poor people. The 
fathers Melchior Vanegas and Fohn Baptiſt 
Ferrufin, ſent thither by the provincial F. 
James Torres, were by him order'd to en- 
quire diligently into the manners of the 
Cbunians and Huillans, inhabiting near the 
ſtreights of Magellan, and to ſend him an 
account if there was any hope of propaga- 
ting the goſpel among them. Delco, the 
chief man among the Chunians, ſatisfied 
their deſires. He being uſed to come from 
his country to the iſlands of Chiloe on ac- 
count of trade,trafficking with the Spaniards, 
found the precious ſtone of the goſpel, and 
having taken the name of Peter in baptiſm, 
deſir'd nothing ſo ardently, as that his ſon 
might receive the ſame grace. He repair- 
ing to the fathers, then buſie among the 
iſlands upon this account, gave em ve 

great comfort. He brought alon with 
him in five veſſels, beſides his own family, 
a numerous train, and one well ſkilPd in 
the language of Chile, who ſerv'd for his 
interpreter z and after a courteous reception, 
being aſk*d concerning the manners of the 
Chunians and Huillans, he deliver'd himſelf 
to the fathers to this effect; Three days 
0 22 (ſaid he) from the Archipelago 
of Chiloe is Guatana, the firſt iſland of the 
Cbunians; all the way thither is thro” a 
« ſea ſubject to continual ſtorms, which is 


not very dangerous to the iſlanders, who 
by continual practice are perfectly ac- 


* quainted with the ſea and winds ; but if 
ſtrangers go thither, the hazard of being 
caſt away is almoſt inevitable, by reaſon 
of the ſhoals and narrow chanels. The 


whole nation lives partly on the continent 
of America, and partly in an infinite num- 
ber of iſlands not far diſtant from the 
ſhore, but theſe fo thinly peopled, that 
none among em, except Guatana, con- 
© tains above three or four families. The 
* ſoil is all barren, ſtony, and wild, ſcarce 
© bearing any grain, The trees, as to 
* greennefs, are much more diſmal than 
© thoſe of Chiloe. The natives live upon 


* fiſh and what the ſea caſts up, the women 


diving 
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Drink. 
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diving to the bottom, and ſoon after 
coming up with great ſtore of fiſh in 
* baſkets hanging about their necks ; their 
« greateſt want 1s freſh water. They preſs 
an dil out of ſea-wolves, which they drink, 
© and know of no other wine or delicate 
liquor. Having drank a great deal of 
that oil, and gorg'd themſelves with eat- 
ing unreaſonably of fiſh, they vomit it 
up, and fo celebrate their bacchanals with 
< motions like drunken men, that they may 
© not ſeem to be outdone by the neigh- 
< bouring nations, whoſe drunken feaſts are 
their principal merriment. Yet at pre- 
© ſent the [ndian wheat, of which drink is 
made, grows indifferently well in the 
« iſland of Guatana, my native country. 
< The natives are for the moſt part 10 
© hair'd, of an olive- colour complexion, 
© and of a mild diſpoſition. In the remo- 
ter iſlands they breed dogs with long hair 
and manes, whom they trim, and of their 
hair make garments, ſo ſhort, that they 
cover nothing but the ſhoulders and 
breaſt, covering their nakedneſs with ſca- 
* weeds, or leaves of a vaſt bigneſs grow- 
ing in the ſea, and harden'd in the ſun.” 
Delco deliver'd himſelf much to this pur- 


The Huil- poſe ; The condition of the Huillans, who 


lans. 


Their 
houſes. 
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are near the ſtreight of Magellan, is much 
more miſerable, and their diſpoſition 
more barbarous. They live in almoſt 
50 degr. of ſouth latitude, in a very cold 
climate, and ſtark naked, build moveable 
huts of the barks of trees, in the ſhape of 
a cone or ſugar-loaf, eat nothing dreſs'd, 
and nothing but raw fiſh and oyſters. 
Their ſkin's almoſt black, and their hair 
ſo harſh and upright, that it looks more 
like a buſh than man's hair. Their num- 
ber is ſmall, and they give no other rea- 
ſon for it, but that the nature of the 
country, and the incurſions of their ene- 
mies, ſuffer them not to encreaſe, for the 
Chunians hunt after the Huillans as if they 
were wild beaſts, and either keep *em as 
ſlaves, or ſell 'em in the iſlands of Chloe, 
or elſe give 'em away; and they are 
{till happier in ſlavery than in their own 
country. They rather make a noiſe than 
talk, They're of no uſe in the world 
before being tranſported. They learn 
the language of Chiloe but to drive the 
birds from their corn-fields, like ſcare- 
crows, being equally fit to fright and to 
be frighted.* By the help of the inter- 
preter, John Baptiſt Ferrufin in two days 
time tranſlated the ten commandments, 
ſome principal prayers, and the Confiteor, in- 
to the Chunian language, ſo ſucceſsfully, 
that the poor Indians were beſides them- 
ſelves for joy. Delco earneſtly begg'd his 
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fon might be baptiz'd, but he being not 
ſufficiently inſtructed, and the Chuntans 
Vol. IV. 
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oblig'd to return home, *twas put off till TECHo. 
another opportunity, thoſe people molt WWW 


humbly entreating the fathers to go along 

with them, which could not be granted, to 

the great ſorrow of thoſe diſtreſsꝰd converts, 

who had no other comfort, but that F. Me!- 

chior Vanegas promis'd he would let flip no 

opportunity of procuring the health of their 

ſouls. Yet, for ten years following, thoſe 
nations had no help but what ſome few of 
em receiv'd, who came to the iſlands of 
Chiloe. Till this year 1619, the afore- 
mention'd F. Melchior Vanegas and Mal- 
thew Stephanns, with great danger and trou- 
ble ſail'd over to the iſland Guatana, where 
Delco, being inform'd of their coming, 
had built a chappel after the manner 
of thoſe of Chiloe, and gather'd as many 
of his people as he could, that they might 
be baptiz'd and receiv*'d into the number of 
the faithful. Thence they paſs'd over to 
the continent and other iſlands, where they 
found abundance very defirous of learning 
the chriſtian doctrine ; yet baptiz*d only 
two hundred and twelve, becauſe they could 
not be longer abſent from their own pro- 
vince. 


Let us return from the ſouth {ea towards Urvaicz 


the Atlantick and Braſil. 
ca of the firſt magnitude, riſing out of a 
{mall ſpring in the mountains of Braſil, 
carries but a ſmall ſtream for a long way 
and without any conſiderable name, till 
having ſwallow'd many ſtreams and conſi- 
derable rivers on both ſides, and by that 
means increas'd its ſtore, it becomes equal 
to, if not greater than the Paraguay, and 
falls into the river of Plata, a little above 
the port of Buenos Ayres, where loſing its 
name and channel, as it were for a puniſh- 
ment of its preſumption, it is hurry'd away 
into the ſea, For when it has once left 
Brazil running directly up the inland, it 
gives a turn and runs continually parallel 
to the river Parana, not much inferior to it 
for greatneſs. Great ſtones and rocks lying 
in it at certain diſtances, make it incapable 
of ſhips of burden ; but when it has re- 
ceiv'd the winter floods from the rains and 
other rivers, ſwelling over its ſhoals, vaſt 
rocks and both banks, unleſs where con- 
fined by mighty topping ſhores, it ſpreads 
its waters like a fea. It runs two hundred 
leagues from its ſource with a mighty noiſe, 
being ſtreighten'd by continual ry of 
rocks and woods, till having with much 
ſtrugeling rid itſelf of thoſe troubleſome ob- 
ſtacles, it glids more gently along the plains. 
The woods, which abound in monkeys, 
tygers, parrots and other ſorts of creatures, 
differ but little from thoſe of Parana. For- 
merly nothing was to be ſeen in the fields, 
but oſtriches, lions and ſeveral ſorts of 
goats and deer; at preſent all that vaſt ex- 

dent 
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The HISTORY of 


TEcno. tent of land on both ſides the river is paſ- 
WYV ture, cover'd by an infinite number of cows 


and horſes ; as if theſe beaſts had ſucceeded 
in the place of men, who formerly in great 
multitudes inhabited theſe plains, but are 
now very thin conſidering the largeneſs of 
the country. The province Urvaica, ſo 
call'd from the river of that name, reaches 
as far in length as the river. On the eaſt 
it has Brazil and the Atlantick ocean, on 
the weſt Parana, on the north Guaira, and 
on the ſouth the river of Plata; and is di- 
vided into ſeveral provinces diſtinguiſh'd by 
as many barbarous languages. Among 
them all the Graranians far excel the reſt, 
both in number and aptneſs to be civiliz'd 
and become chriſtians. The firſt European 
I can find that attempted to diſcover this 
province, was Ramon or Raimund, lent 
thither by Gavot the diſcoverer of ſouth 
America for the emperor Charles V. in the 
year 1526, He failing up the river in a 
frigat, was ſlain in battle by the Charvas 
a moſt fierce people, with many of his com- 
panions. Afterwards, in the year 1557, 
an hundred and twenty Spaniards were ſent 
by the governor Martin Irala, to build a 
town near the mouth of the river Urvaica. 
But the very firſt year of their ſetling there, 
the natives tirꝰd them out with ſuch conti- 
nual attacks, that they were forc*d to aban- 
don the colony. As they were failing back 
to Paraguay, a moſt diſmal accident befel 
them; for many of them being gone aſhore 
at noon to dine, the high bank on which 
they fat, on a ſudden opening and ſinking 
— 5 them, drew thoſe perſons that were 
dining, after it into the river, making ſo 
great a commotion in the water, that one of 
the ſhips being overſet, ſtuck its maſt in the 
bottom of the river, not one of thoſe that 
went out to dine eſcaping. Bur the ſhip re- 
covering, brought up a woman alive after 
ſhe had been many fathom under water. 
About the year 1610, the governor Ferdi- 
naud Arias made his way with ſome Spa- 
iſh troops to the province of Urvaica; but 
hearing of the great multitudes of natives 
there were in thoſe parts, retir*d ingloriouſly 
without doing any thing ; for the Barbari- 
ans had ſecur'd themſelves by ſpreading 
the terror of their name far and near, in- 
ſomuch that the Spaniards, as covetous as 
they were to make themſelves maſters of 
thoſe vaſt countries, ſo famous for the fruit- 
fulneſs of the ſoil, plenty of paſture, and 
conveniency of their rivers ; yet deſpair'd 
of ever ſubduing the Urvaicans by force of 
arms. This great work was reſolv'd to be 
perform'd by the preaching the goſpel, and 
the firſt that attempted it was F. Roch Gon- 
zalez, Whilſt he and F. James Boroa were 
teaching the law of GO p upon the river 
Parana, ſome of the Urvaicans, attracted 


by the fame of the new religion, came {- 
veral times to the new town of 77apun, under 
pretence of trade, and were there courte- 
ouſly entertain*d by the fathers, hoping the Nfanner os Gene 
chriſtian faith might be propagated in their introduc: hunt! 
country. The ſmall number of preachers ing chr 
obſtructed it for a long while, till the pro- airy. 
vincial Peter Onate being re-inforced, ap- 
pointed F. Roch Gonzalez for this great 
work. He ſet out attended by a imall 
number of converts, and having travel'd 
through diſmal places as far as the brook 
Aracuta, which runs into the river VV gata, 
found there a great number of Indians, who 
had notice of their coming by their ſpies, 
and were there naked, arm'd with clubs 
and bows, haughtily commanding him to 
proceed no farther, becauſe it would cer- 
tainly coſt him his life. His companions 
terrify d by their threats left him, but he 
lay in a wood all night with only two boys 
that ſerv'd at maſs, and the next morning 
Quaracipucutius, a Cacique of note came to 
him, promiſing his protection againſt his 
country people. By his ſollicitation ſeveral 
Caciques met, and reſolv'd to hear the fa- 
ther, who having declar'd to them the cauſe 
of his coming, ſo far prevail'd, that Nieza, 
the moſt powerful of all the Cacigues, invi- 
ted him to his village. The river Urvaica 
was two leagues from this village, whither 
he went with Nieza, and gathering a mul- 
titude of Indians, ſet up a croſs of a migh- 
ty bigneſs on the bank of it, teaching thoſe 
people to pay a devout veneration to it, for 
having expounded the myſtery of the re- 
demption, and thereupon kiſs'd the croſs, 
all the heathens fell down and worſhip'd 
it. There is a place a league diſtant from 
the river Urvazica, calPd Ihitiraqua, where 
ſeveral of the Caciques aſſembling upon the 
day of the conception of the virgin Mary, 
F. Gonzalez mark*d out the ground for a 
town, to which he gave the name of the 
Conception, and abundance of Indians from 
all parts reſorted to inhabit it; ſo that it at- 
terwards became the metropolis of the pro- 
vince of Urvaica, Some Indians beyond, 
and others upon the river, at firſt threatned 
the new town, but were ſoon appeas'd by 
F. Gonzalez. He by the provincial's or- 
der, ſet out with a few converts to diſcover 
all the river down to the port of B::2:05 
Ayres, which the Indians beyond the river 
being inform*d of, and imagining he went 
to bring in the Spaniards, now he was ac- 
quainted with their country, they purſu'd 
with a reſolution to murder him, bur he let 
them paſs by in a dark night, and return'd 
to the town of the Conception without daring 
to proceed further. Being diſppointed of 
this deſign, he apply*d himſelf to build an- 
other town, which, that it might be done 
with leſs danger of his life, he caus'd the 


Converts 


General 
hunting. 


Paraguay, Tucuman, Sc. 


converts to appoint a general hunting, as 
they call it, to which the Urvaicans dwel- 
ling in all the neighbouring plains were in- 
vited. The manner of thoſe general hunt- 
ings is thus. The Indian hunters beſet a 
large field, encompaſſing it with their mul- 
titude; then upon a ſignal given, they con- 


tract, drawing equally into a leſs circumfe- 


rence towards the center, whither all the oſ- 

triches and wild beaſts retire for fear of the 

men; having ſhut them up into a very nar- 

row compaſs, they give a ſhout for joy, 

and fall to ſlaughtering the game which 

they dreſs and feaſt together: The Indians 
us'd to reſort to this ſport from far and near, 
F. Gonzalez, under pretence of ſeeing this 
{port, hop'd to gain an opportunity of find- 
ing a fit place to build a town, and become 
acquainted with the heathens. Both theſe 
things he perform'd, yet could not for the 
preſent attempt the erecting of the town. 
Beſides, at his return from the hunting, he 
found the plague in the new town of the 
Conception, which made the converts diſ- 
perſe, and found him and his companions 
work enough to follow them into the woods 
and plains, that they might not die without 
help. After the plague follow'd famine, 
which was ſo ſharp, that what had eſcap'd 
before, fled to remote places, eating any 
filthy food they met with. The ſorcerers 
gave out, this puniſhment was for embrac- 
ing the chriſtian faith; and the Paranen- 
ſians were not wanting to blow the coals, 
but ſtill the patience and reſolution of the 
fathers prevail'd, and they brought back the 
Indians, and reſtor'd the town. 

In the year 1620, the provinces of Pa- 
raguay and the river of Plata, which, till 
then, had been ſubject to one governor and 
one biſhop, were divided into two ſeveral 
governments and biſhopricks ; the river 
Parana being the boundary of both their 
Juriſdictions. The firſt new governor of 
the river of Plata, brought over with him 
from Lisbon, contrary to the known laws, 
a conſiderable quantity of merchants goods 
whereof information 4 given at court, 
the king ſent over a judge with power to 
examine the matter. The town of Buenos 
Ares favour'd the governor, and contriv'd 
to expell the judge, who, at the ſame time, 
happer'd to offend the fathers at that port; 
whereupon ſome crafty friends of the go- 
vernor, adviſed the rector to appoint a judge 
conſervator to aſſert his and the ſociety's 
right: The rector, who was a plain harm- 
leſs man, took their advice, and appointed 
a judge over the king's judge: This perſon 
ſo appointed, being ſet on by the gover- 
nor's emiſſaries, gave ſentence againſt the 
king's judge for the wrong done to the ſo- 
ciety, and ſent him back by force into 
Spain: The king's council in Spain com- 
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plain'd of this affront to the general of the Tzcno. 
Zeſuits, who, beſides other religious puniſh- LW 
ments inflicted in private, declar'd the rec- 
tor for ever incapable of the fourth vow 
of the order, and of any dignity or pre- 
ferment in it. The king, on the other fide, 
ſent one of the counſel of Peru to puniſh 
the abettors of that inſolence, who is ſaid 
to have fin*d them in eighty thouſand piſ- 
toles: Diſcord at this time, like a plague, 
ran through the whole province, and parti- 
cularly the towns of Sancta Fe and the A, 
ſumption. About the ſame time a Spaniard 
being abroad in the field, was ſet upon by 
a tyger, which had broke through a wring 
of Indians, and with much difficulty eſcap'd 
alive, but much torn ; which accident was 
very remarkable, becauſe it is the nature Nature of 
of tygers ever to aſſault the meaneſt creature 8e. 
firſt : Thus, if it meets a man on horſe- back 
with a dog, it firſt falls upon the dog, then 
the horſe, and laſt of all the man; nay, it 
goes further, and makes choice of men, fo 
that if it meet an Indian, a Black, and an 
European together, the Indian is firſt attack- 
ed, then the Black, and next the European: 
Even among Spamards it makes a diſtinct- 
10n, and picks out thoſe firſt that have moſt 
mixture of Indian blood. This ſection be- Obſequies 
ing compos'd of ſeveral matters, as they of the 
occur'd in the author; tho? we have elfe- Cure. 
where treated of the Guaicureans, we will“ 
here inſert the manner of their performing 
the funeral exequies. F. Foſeph Oregius had 
baptiz'd their chief commander, who was 
always a friend to the ſociety, but would 
never be reconcil'd to chriſtianity till a lit- 
tle before his death : Whilſt the father was 
burying the body after the chriſtian manner, 
the Indians made a diſmal howling lamen- 
tation, and rending and breaking into pic- 
ces all his garments, enſigns, garlands, 
bow, and all his other goods, ſcatter'd 
them abroad in the air: Some blooded 
themſelves at the calves of their legs in 
great abundance, others expreſs*d their grief 
by mad motions, killing all the dogs, par- 
rots, and other creatures their commander 
delighted in; and had certainly murder'd 
and thruſt into his grave, a woman and her 
ſon to ſerve him, as they fancy'd, in the 
other world, had not F. Oregius, by his 
authority, prevented it: His fon, James 
Francis, ſucceeded him in the command, 
who being a chriſtian, gave great hopes of 
propagating the faith; but the fierceneſs of 
the people diſappointed that expectation, 
and very few were gain'd the following 
years, \ 
Tho? it may ſeem ſomething foreign to 
our purpoſe, yet becauſe our author thought 
fit to inſert it, and the curious reader may 
for variety ſake be pleas'd with an argu- 
ment concerning a nice point in matter 2 
reli- 
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The HISTORT of 


Trcho. religion; I have reſolv'd not to omit a con- 
WYV troverſy that aroſe about baptiſm, and 


Of the ?*twas whether the baptiſm of the Blacks 
baptiſm of brought from Angola was valid or not; 
the Blacks, 


ſome being of opinion, that the ſaid Blacks 
newly brought over, ought to be baptiz'd 
conditionally, others denying it: "Thoſe 
who were againſt rebaptizing, argu'd thus. 
That it was not allowable to call in queſ- 
tion what the prelates on that coaſt of 
Africk, which was ſubject to the catholick 
king, did in relation to conferring of ſa- 
craments : That if ſcruples were ſtarted on 
that account, the ignorant Blacks through- 
out America, ſeeing their countrymen re- 
baptiz'd, will never reſt till the ſame were 
granted them. That to prevent an evil 
which might very rarely happen, there 
would be a ſnare laid to an innumerable 
multitude. That it was not deny'd, there 
might ſometimes be defects in the baptiſm 
of thoſe people, but for the moſt part they 


were not ſuch as touch'd the validity of it. 


That even among hereticks, baptiſm was 
not duly adminiftred ; and yet it was rare 
that hereticks converted were ever re-bap- 


tiz d. That the baptiſm of the Blacks had 
never been call'd in queſtion for ſo many 


years paſt, and therefore ſuch an innovati- 


on, tho* never ſo much palliated under the 
ſhew of religion, would be ſuſpicious. 
This they ſaid that oppos'd it; the other 
party alledg*d, that it would be no reflec- 
tion on the prelates of the coaſt of Africk, 
if thoſe defects which they defir*d to correct, 
but could not, were rectify'd in any other 
part of the world. That it was not to be 
call'd a niceneſs or ſcruple to ſecure the ſal- 
vation of ſo many ſouls, which was other- 
wiſe dubious. That the Blacks, who had 
once been examin'd, would eaſily be paci- 


fy'd. That it was improper to inſtance the 


baptiſm of hereticks, who rarely do any 


thing to invalidate it; but yet in thoſe 


things wherein they err'd, the errors were 
cautiouſly to be rectify'd; but as for the 
point of innovation urg'd by the other part, 
it did not at all make to the purpoſe, be- 
cauſe it is certain, there daily ariſe diſputes 
ſtarted by ingenious perſons upon ſeveral 
matters, which, as circumſtances vary, al- 
ter from the former ſtate they were in. 
Thus they argued on both ſides, but the 
time of ſtarting this doubt, and cauſe of it, 
was as follows. In the year 1605, F. James 
Torres, who was then laying the founda- 
tion of the province of Quito, obſerving 
that many thouſand Blacks were every year 
brought out of Africk unto America, by 
the way of the port of Carthagena, he com- 
mitted the care of them to F. Alonſo de San- 
dgval, who afterwards compos'd a very uſe- 
tul book, about reſtoring the Blacks to a 
ſtate of ſalvation, and dedicated it to the 


ſame F. James Torres. He often enquiring, 
after African traders, after what manncr 
the Blacks were baptiz'd at Loanda, an! 
finding by ſeveral years experience, how ig- 
norant moſt of them were of the myſteri:3 
of chriſtianity, thought he would do a ver: 

good work, in compoling a ſmall bool, 
and direCting it to the archbiſhop of Scr, 
ſhewing it was his opinion, that the baptiſm 
of molt Blacks brought out of Aſricl: into 
Europe and America was void for want of 
catechizing them; and that therefore they 
ought not to be admitted to other ſucra- 
ments, till they were conditionally baptiz*d. 
The book pleas'd thearchbiſhop, who caus*d 
it to be examin'd by learned men, not only 
of the ſociety, but of other orders, WO 
all were of Sandoval's opinion. By their 
conſent the archbiſhop paſs'd a decree, or- 
dering all Blacks brought into his dioceſe, 
without exception, to be examin'd by able 
men; and thoſe that they had any ſcruple 
about to be conditionally baptiz d. The 
biſhops of Mexico and New Granada ſoon 
follow*d his example, and appointed exami- 
ners of the Blacks in the ſea-port towns. 
The news hereof being brought into Tycu- 
man, F. James Torres labour'd to introduce 
that examination there, with much oppoſi- 
tion from the adverſe party. Whilſt the 
controverſy was depending, he recciv*d let- 
ters from F. Jerome Bogedo, rector of the 
college of the ſociety of Angola, whom F. 
Torres had ſent to conſult upon the matter, 
the very words were theſe. F. James Tor- 
res, Jour reverence is in the right in queſtion- 
ing the baptiſm of the Blacks ſent on! of Af, 
rick into other paris; for, in my opinion, they 
are not baptiz*d, and ought, at leaſt, to be con- 
dilionally re-baptiz*d, becauſe they receive bap- 
tiſm without being ſcarce catechiz*d : Ton the 
day before they ſail, they are carry*d in irc 
lo the vicar ,, by whom, being asd all toge- 
ther, whether they deſire to be made chriſt: 
ans? and a few words more ſaid Io them, they 
are baptiz'd, and have chriſtian names gives 
them, before they underſtand what faith Ihen 
embrace. I have often charg?d the vicar ge- 
nerals with this great neglect, in the preſence 
of the biſbops, but to no purpoſe ,, for though 
at firſt, when they have been check*d, they are 
more careful of their duty, vet they ſoon relapſe 
inio their former negligence, and ſerve thoſe 
poor wwretches after an undue manner. The 
biſhop thinks he had ſufficiently clear'd his con- 
ſcience, if he lays ſome puniſhment upon the di- 
cars that are accus'd of ſuch neglet, Thus 
T. Bogado. When theſe letters were read, 
the controverſy ceas'd, and all the fathers 
apply*d themſelves to the relief of that mi- 
ſcrable nation. This may ſuffice, as to the 
matter of the baptiſm of Blacks, which J 
thought worthy to be inſerted, being  cu- 
rious point which may give the reader ſatis- 
faction, The 
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The 1 7 continued to rage in the pro- 


vince of Parana, in the year 1622, yet the 
fathers ſupply*'d the places of thoſe that 
dyed in their town, with new converts 
brought out of the woods, and were ſo 
ſucceſsful as to build a new town. The In- 
dians are fifteen leagues diſtant from the Ha- 
puans up the river, and had been earneſtly 
ſolicited by F. Gonzalez for ſome years, to 
joyn with the 7aprans, but either the natu- 
ral fierceneſs, or the natural love of their 
country, had ſtill made them refuſe; yet, 
at this time, they became ſo well inclin'd 
to chriſtianity, that, of their own accord, 
they aſked for fathers to be ſent among 
them. F. James Boroa and F. Peter Ro- 
mero went and found all things to their 
mind ; ſo that very few oppoſing it, they 
apply'd themſelves to build a new town, 
upon the banks of the river Inian, which 
falls into the Parana, giving it the name of 
Corpus Chriſti, under which it flouriſhes to 
this day. Not far from it are the rivers 
Tibiapo, Pirapo, and Caapibari, whence 
many inhabitants have been drawn to the 
new town, and in the year 1670, there 
were computed five thouſand fouls to have 
been baprtiz'd there: About the ſame time 
this new town was built, a number of wild 
Indians, of the province of Hitaranbeta 
in Brazil, came to the woods of the town 
of Loreto in Guaira, to fetch wood to make 
their arrows ; ſome few of which nation had 
been among the converts at Loreto, and 
told them that their country ſwarm'd in 
men. F. Cataldinus laid hold of this op- 
portunity, in hopes of converting thoſe peo- 
ple; and having, by means of their con- 
verts, entertain*'d many of them loveingly 
in his town, deſir'd he would take them a- 
long with them, to teach them the chriſti- 
an religion. Nambahaius their Cacique, ſaid 
he was willing enough to do it, but that he 
fear'd it might coſt them both their lives. 
The father being willing to expoſe himſelf 
to the danger, went along with him, and 
they travePd a month up the river Tibaſcia; 
but as ſoon as they came near the borders 
of Ibitirambeta, the Cacique Nambahaius 
ſtole away before the people knew of his 
bringing the father : He thinking it a raſh- 
nels to go on, ſent two youths to invite the 
Caciques of Tbitirambeta to come to him, 
but they with threats prevaiPd with one of 
thoſe youths to marry among them, tho? 
he was marry'd before, and renounce chriſ- 
tianity 3 the other, rather than comply, 
ſuffered himſelf to be cut in pieces and ea- 
ten by them. Whilſt theſe things were do- 
ing, F. Francis Vaſquez, who had been ſent 
procurator into Europe, arriv*d at the port 
of Buenos Ayres, with a ſupply of twenty 
one fathers. There F. John Vas had taught 


ſixteen converts muſick, which pla y'd and 
Vol. IV. 
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ſang ſo well, that they gave extraordinary T'zcHo. 
ſatisfaction. Theſe new fathers brought o 


ver the catholick king's, and pope Gregory 
the 15th's letters patents for erecting uni- 
verſities in the province, and accordingly, 
the city Cordova in the province of Tucuman, 
and that of Santiago or S. James, in the 
kindom of Chili, had that honour confer- 
red on them. There were now in this pro- 
vince of the ſociety, eleven colleges, two 
reſidences, one noviceſhip, and thirteen ſmall 


houſes among the Indians, and in them a 


hundred and ninety fathers. 


. 3 : 
Nicholas Durandus, the new provincial Town 0: 
of the Jeſuils, in the year 1623, crected a Salta. 


college of the ſociety at Salla, a ſmall 
Spaniſh town, built in the year 1582, not 
far from the borders of Peru, and at the 
very entrance of the valley of Calchaquina, 
to curb that barbarous nation, by Ferdi- 
nand of Lerma, governor of the province 
of Jucuman. The town furniſh'd all ne- 
ceſſaries for building the houſe and church 
and the provincial perceiving the fathers, 
who had been ſent into the valley fix years 
before, and ſettled there, did reap no fruit 
worthy of their labours, call'd them away, 
thinking it enough for the preſent, if they 
made ſome excurſions at times from the 
town of Salla. The news being brought 
into thoſe ſouthern parts, that S. Ignatius 
Loiola, and S. Francis Xaverius had been 
canoniz'd the year before, there was extraor- 
dinary rejoycing in moſt coſtly manner, not 
only in the Spaniſb cities, but even in the 


Indian towns. The pleaſanteſt ſight, for A pleaſant 


its novelty, was in the town of the Aſump-dance. 


tion, where a number of Urvaican boys, late- 
ly made chriſtians, and brought thither by 
F. Roch. Gonzalez, were divided into two 
troops, the one in the Indian, the other in 
the chriſtian habit, and repreſented a bat- 
tle, dancing very dexteroaſly to the mu- 
ſick : The Indians diſtinguiſhable by the 
variety of their feathers, were arm'd with 
clubs and bows, the chriſtians with long 
croſſes. It was diverting to ſee them ſome- 
times all mix'd, and then preſently parted ; 
ſometimes fiercely attacking one another; 
ſometimes falling into two ranks, and then 
mixing again, as if they would deſtroy one 
another : After they had thus fought a con- 
ſiderable time, the chriſtians got the day, 
and the muſick following to another tune, 
they led the Indians as their priſoners, and 
preſented them to their biſhop and gover- 
nor, to expreſs they became ſubjects to the 
church and catholick king. At this ſo- 
lemnity Quaracipucutius a Cacique, and 
twenty three more Urvaicans, brought to 
the feaſt by F. Gonzalez, were baptiz'd. 
Soon after, a controverly ariſing between 
the ſociety and biſhop of Paraguay, he ſent 
complaints againſt them into Spain, and 
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Treno. took from them their ſchools in the town 
of the Aſſumption, but it was not long be- 
fore he was reduc'd to reſtore them, and 
be reconcil'd. The governor of the river 
of Plate had deſir'd of the laſt provincial, 
to ſend F. Peter Romero, who was ſkilful in 
managing the Indians upon the river Urvai- 
The Taro- co, to try whether the Taroſtans might be 
fans. brought under, and a new town built at 
the mouth of the ſaid river. Tho? the 
mouth of the river Urvaica be not far from 
Buenos Ayres, yet no body had dar'd to 
venture up it, the numerous Indians on both 
ſides, all of them fierce people, and ſpeak- 
ing ſeveral languages, having refus'd all 
commerce with ſtrangers. Among them 
all, the Taroſians and Charuans were moſt 
obſtinate in adhering to their ancient cuſ- 
toms; living diſpers'd, uttterly ſtrangers to 
huſbandry, and any form of government; 
and ſo very barbarous, that they cut off a 
joint of a finger at the death of every one 
of their kindred, ſo that there are ſeveral 
of them who have nothing left but the bare 
palm of their hand. Before the coming of 
the Spaniards they liv'd upon oſtriches, o- 
ther fowl, veniſon and fiſh : At preſent, 
they ride about the plains, there being vaſt 
herds of oxen and horfes : They feed, for 
the moſt part, on beet halt raw, generally 
uſe ſlings, and are ſo expert at them, that 
they often hit birds flying, and knock down 
the largeſt beaſts. F. Romero ventur'd a- 
mong them attended only by one Spaniard 
and a few Indians that row'd: Whereſoe- 
ver they went, they met fierce men, with 
their bodies anointed, their hair hanging 
below their 1 their limbs deform- 
ed with much pricking of them, and formi- 
dable for their hideous voices. Theſe being 
exhorted to embrace religron and civility, 
poſitively refugd admitting any alteration 
of their ancient manners. Nevertheleſs the 
father proceeded till he came to the firſt 
villages of the Guaramans, an hundred 
leagues diſtant from the mouth of the river 
Urvaica, and was very deſirous to make his 
way through, to that part of the province 
Urvaica, where F. Gonzalez, four years be- 
fore, had founded the town of the Concep- 
tion ; but the Indians would not permit, 
chreatening immediate death if he did not 
turn back. Therefore finding none of thoſe 
people ripe for the goſpel, he return'd to 
the port of Buenos Ayres, to give an ac- 
count of what he had ſeen to his provincial, 

and the king's governor, 
Tue Guai- The provincial immediately ſent him 
curears back to the Guaicureans, two hundred 
inſiructed. eagues up the river of Plate and Parana, 
where he employ'd all his talent with his 
companion in reducing that nation; but the 
barbarity of thoſe people fruſtrated the la- 
bours of thoſe fathers, Three months at- 


ter his arrival there, the commander of the 
Guaicureans, and his mother, attended by 
a great number of Indians, met the provin- 
cial, then going and viſiting the college of 
Aſſumption, intreating him to afford their 
people his preſence. The manner of invit- 
ing him was thus; there went before a wo- 
man ſinging and expreſſing, the defires ot 
the nation in tune, declaring in many words, 
how acceptable and beneficial it would be 
to that miſerable nation to enjoy his pre- 
ſence; when her ſong was ended, the whole 
company, with confus'd cries deſiring the 
ſame thing, oblig'd the provincial to croſs 
the Paraguay, aud repair to the place where 
the Guaicureans had ſet up the cottages of 
mats, about the chappel of the ſociety, in 
the form of a town: The provincial arti- 
cled with the commander, that in caſe he 
would have the fathers ſtay amongſt them, 
they ſhould ſettle in the town, and forbear 
unjuſt wars; becauſe it was not fit that 
thoſe, who had ſo many years ſince pur 
themſelves into the hands of the ſociety, 
ſhould be no way civiliz'd. They, in ap- 
pearance, ſubmitting to the conditions, re- 
ceiv'd ſome gifts from the provincial ; yet 
very little credit was given to their promi- 
ſes, becauſe many years experience had 
ſhewn, that they would not ſtay long in a 


place, their inclinations to war being ſuch, Cuſtoms of 
that they change their habitation tha, © = theus, 


almoſt, to find out new enemies. hen 
they return from war, they bring home to 
their wives in triumphant manner, the ſculls 
of their enemies ſlain; which ſculls the wo- 
men on feſtival days, bring out in great 
pomp, with the commendation of the p20- 
ple, as 1t were to inſult over their enemies. 
Nay, they are ſometimes fo mad, as to 


contend with the elements. When a ſtorm Manes, 


ariſes, and there is much thunder or wind, 
they all go out in troops, as it were to bat- 
tle, ſhaking their clubs in the air, ſhooting 
flights of arrows that way from whence the 
lightning comes; and bcheving this ſhew 
of reſolution hinders the ſpirits or devils, 
whom they look upon as the cauſers of all 
tempeſts, from doing any miſchicf. They 
have alſo ſome feſtivals in which they re- 
preſent battles. There is no time of ſo 
much joy among them, as when the north 
winds begin to blow in that hemiſphere ; 
for then, without any regard of age or con- 
dition, they fill the air with cries, beating 
one another with their fiſts, computing the 
year would prove plentiful, or otherwile, 
according to their madneſs. Therefore the 
provincial, tho* he had but ſmall hopes of 
converting thoſe people, left the fathers 
there to try the utmoſt, who? continu'd three 
ears longer, and then utterly abandon'« 
the place, when they had been in it ſixteen 
years, without reaping any fruit among 
thoſe 
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thoſe hardened barbarians, but only the 
baptizing ſome infants, and a very few at 
men's eſtate, at the point of death. At 
the ſame time the plague raging through 
the province of Parana, made mighty ha- 
vock in the new towns of the converted In- 
dians, but more eſpecially at Faguapua, 
where the fathers had been eight years a ga- 
thering a conſiderable number of Indians, 
and bringing them into the church. Here 
the diſtemper was fo virulent, that after the 
greater part of the inhabitants had periſh- 
ed, thoſe few that remained went away, 
ſome to lapua, and ſome to other places. 
As ſoon as the infection ceaſed, the fathers, 
with infinite labour, ſearch'd all the woods, 
mountains and marſhes, to bring freſh ſup- 
plies of inhabitants to the towns. Having 
mention'd the town of Hapua, I will not o- 
mit a more than manful act of a woman of 
that place. A cruel tyger had feiz*d a boy 
of ten years of age in the preſence of the 
father and mother, and cloſe by them, 
which the fierce beaſt made away with, 
throwing the child over its ſhoulder, as the 
fox does with a fowl. The father, aſto- 
niſh'd at the accident, fled, but the mother, 
whoſe love was tenderer, forgetting the dan- 
ger, ran after the tyger, and recovering the 
boy, brought him back to her huſband, 
that fierce creature never attempting to op- 
pole her; the huſband ever after confeſſing, 
his wife had more courage than he. 
Something was ſaid before of the Hili- 
rambetans, concerning whom we will add 
what remains in this place. Tho? the at- 
tempt made before upon them prov'd un- 
ſucceſsful, this did not diſcourage the fa- 
thers Anthony Ruiz, Joſeph Cataldinus, and 
James Salazar from making another effort 
to bring them over to the flock of Chriſt. 
The whole province of Guaira 1s divided 
into two parts, the woody and the champain. 
The woody had been under the direction 
of the fathers for ſeveral years. Bur as yet 
they could not get into the champain, becauſe 
of the inhumanity of the people, who cru- 
elly devour ſtrangers, and reſolutely defend 
themſelves againſt any foreign invaſion. Vi- 
tirambeta is a wooded mountain, which ſe- 
perates theſe two parts of Gusira, ſo call'd 
by the natives, becauſe ar a diſtance it looks 
like a man's head, with a rock ſticking out 
of the chin, inſtead of a beard. About 
this mountain were abundance of villages 
of heathens, which being brought together 
would make a populous town, and be a good 
ſtep towards the champain country. A 
year before this, as was mention'd above, 
the inhabitants of this mountain, cruel] 
ſlew the youth ſent them by F. Cataldinus, 
and had roaſted and eaten ſeveral of the 
people of the woody country at their feaſts ; 
for they reckon man's fleſh their greateſt 


dainty. 
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When the fathers, after paſſing TEO. 


the rocks and precipices of the river Tibaxi- WWW 


va, come near to their borders, the converts 
attending them began to be fſeiz'd with 
fear, and chiefly becauſe Taitetuus, a man 
famous for cruelty among the [bitirambetans, 
had met a little before, and aſſur'd F. Ruiz 
that if he durſt proceed he would meet with 
many enemies. Yet ſome offer'd to hazard 
themſelves in carrying a meſſage to thoſe 
people. But the fathers Ruiz and Cataldi- 
nus leaving F. James Salazar to look to the 
boats, with orders if they were kilPd to fly 
down the river, went on themſelves with a 
few Indian converts by land. Having wan- 
dred a long while, without knowing the way 
through the woods, they at laſt met with 
a man more like a painted devil than an 
Indian, who acting the part of an angel, 
undertook to introduce the fathers into his 
village, provided they would let him go 
before, to diſpoſe them to receive their 
gueſts favourably ; aſſuring them it would 
be very dangerous to go without he made 
way for them. The fathers thinking it ſa- 
fer to ſtand the brunt of coming upon thoſe 
people ſuddenly, than to give them time to 
conſult together, follow'd the Indian guide 
cloſe at the heels, and that fame day bold- 
ly enter'd the firſt village of the Ibitirambe- 
tans, the people whereof, tho* they forbore 
acting any cruelty, yet ſhewing their miſ- 
truſt, declar*d they would not allow the fa- 
thers to ſtay among them, leſt after them 
ſhould follow the rovers that went about to 
carry the Indians into captivity. As they 
were in this condition, the Cacique of ar o- 
ther village promiſing F. Ruiz his protecti- 
on, gave ſome hopes of ſucceſs. Having 
therefore call'd away F. Salazar from the 
river, they mark'd out the ground for a 
town, fell to build a church, and abundance 
of people flocking thither from the neigh- 
bourhood, order'd a form of government. 
As they were thus employ'd, news was 
brought, that ſeveral factions had conſpir- 
ed together, and particularly thoſe that the 
year before flew the youth ſent by the fa- 
thers, all unanimouſly agreeing, that the 
ſtrangers were to be made away, leſt they 
ſhould bring ſome miſchief upon the pro- 
vince z and that they would taſte whether 
the fleſh of prieſts differ*d in taſte from that 
of other men. The enemy being within 
leſs than a mile of the town, F. Ruiz came 
to F. Cataldinus, then buſie about building 
the church, to acquaint him with the dan- 
ger, who aufer d, As the will of heaven 


ts, ſo let it be; and went on with his work. 
The enemy being told of this reſolution of 
the fathers, went off without attempting 
any thing, fearing ſome great misfortune 
might befall them, ſeeing thoſe ſtrangers 
This 
ſtorm 


make ſo ſmall account of death. 
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Treno. ſtorm being blown over, there enſu'd ſuch 
a a calm, that they had leiſure to build the 
town in peace, and dedicate it to S. Francis 
Xaverius. Not only the neighbouring peo- 
ple, but even thoſe that before had been e- 
nemies, and others from remoter parts re- 
ſorting to inhabit this town, it came to con- 
tain fifteen hundred families. Here F. Ca- 
taldinus was left alone, and ſo continu'd a 
year among thoſe barbarous people. 
Taiaolas The other two fathers Ruiz and Salazar 
territories, undertook a new dangerous expedition into 
the lands of Taiaoba, whereof I find the 
following account. Huibaius, a river in 
Guaira, falling into the Parana, under the 
tropick of Capricorn, has on its banks Vil- 
larica, a little Spaniſh city, thirty leagues 
from its mouth, and eight Indian towns not 
far from it, and under its juriſdiction. 
Above this town the river falling from a 
precipice hinders any veſſels going farther 
up. This precipice was a boundary and en- 
trenchment to Taiaoba, and his confederate 
Canibals. Caciques. All this nation is ſo barbarouſl 
greedy of human fleſh, that when they 
want enemies, they inhumanly kill and eat 
their own people. Some of them wean 
their children with man's fleſh, and make 
the heads of their arrows of men's bones, 
making the monuments of their brutality 
the inſtruments of freſh cruelty. Which 
makes me admire Ranſonierius ſhould write, 
that in this part of Guaira, there are no 
tygers or wild beaſts, whereas there are al- 
moſt as many wild beaſts as natives; for 
the old ſaying fits no nation ſo exactly, viz. 
Man plays the wolf with man, The reaſon 
why this country took its name from Tatas- 
ba, was, becauſe he being the moſt pow- 
erful of all the neighbouring Caciques, was 
by his people calPd the Great. Take this 
Of Tala account of him. Some years before this 
os we now write of, an European commander, 
famous for his hatred to the Indians, com- 
ing from the metropolis of Paraguay to 
Villarica with a power, pretending friend- 
ſhip, ſent to invite Taiaoba to come to him, 
promiſing him much courteſy and ſome pre- 
ſents. Upon publick faith given, Taiaoba, 
and three other powerful Caciques, come to 
Villarica, full of hopes of what they were 
to receive, but there inſtead of gifts, they 
met with threats, ſtripes and bonds; that 
commander terrifying them with death and 
tortures, if the did not bring a number of 
Indians to Villarica, ta be made ſlaves. 
Three of the four Caciques, rather than be- 
tray their people, ſtarv'd themſelves to 
death in priſon. Taiaoba alone eſcaping 
with his fetters into his territories, for the 
future was ſo ſtrict in hindring any reſort to 
his territories, that he not only kept off the 
Spaniards, but tore to pieces and devour'd 
the Indians lent to him at ſeveral times to 


ſettle peace. The Spaniards have often in- 
vaded him, but never came off without 
much loſs ; infomuch that there were no 
further thoughts of ſubduing them. Thus 
ſtood TJaiaoba, when T. Ruiz entertain'd 
thoughts of converting thoſe people. When 
his deſign was known, every body affirm'd 
he went in great danger of his life; but 
he ſet out and travelPd eight days difficult 
journey, with F. Salazar, a reſolute man, 
to the borders of TJaiaoba, and leaving his 
companion in the towns about Villarica, he 
paſs'd over the precipice, and got to the 
firſt village of Taiaoba's party; and percetv- 
ing how great the danger was, thoſe man- 
eating Indians flocking about from all parts, 
he prepar*d himſelf and fitteen converts that 
attended him, for death. As he was ſo im- 
ploy'd, the Canibals and ſorcerers gather'd 
about him, to whom he declar'd the cauſe 
of his coming, which was to teach them 
the way to heaven through Jeſus Chriſt, 
and how to avoid eternal torments. Scarce 
had he ſpoke thoſe words, when the Tadian, 
gave him the lye, declaring him guilty of 
death for denouncing eternal torments to 
them, and were juſt ready to fall upon him. 
John Guirains, a convert perſuaded him to 
fly, which, as they did, the arrows flew a- 
bout them ſo thick, that ſeven were 1mme- 
diately kilPd, and Guiraius perceiving they 
all aim'd at the father, who could not fly 
ſo well as the reſt, clap'd his gown and cap 
on him himſelf, that the Indians might miſ- 
take him for the prieſt, and aim at him. 
Thus they both eſcap'd into a wood, with 
ſeven more of their companions, whence 
with great ſorrow they made their way 
through the buſhes and brambles, down to 
the river, and there found a boat two old 
men had brought from a village that was 
in amity, hearing of the danger they were 
in. This boat carry'd him down the river 
to the towns about Villarica, where he found 
F. Salazar. In the mean while, the cani- 
bals having divided the booty F. Ruiz left 
behind him, made a feaſt of the bodies of 
the convert Indians, nothing troubling them, 
but that they had miſs'd of the prieſt's fleſh, 
and could not drink about in his ſkull. F. 
Salazar was left in thoſe towns of converts 
about Villarica, that being near at hand, 
he might endeavour by kindneſs to win Tat- 
aoba*s people, but nothing ſucceeded for a 
year and a half. F. Ruiz went away to the 
town of St. Xaverius, which he found much 
encreas'd by a great number of converts; 
and having afterwards been to give an ac- 
count of his actions to the provincial, re- 
turn'd into the province of Guaira, where, 
attempting to reduce the Tucutienſians, he 
found the ſucceſs anſwerable to his expecta- 
tion. The people lay in the mid-way be- 
tween the old towns of Cuaira, and the new 
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bow-men, with three followers, and made Txcno: 
his eſcape. Suruba being thus taken off 


colony of St. Aaverius. It was therefore 
very convenient to ſettle a new colony a- 
mong the Tucutienſians, that there might 
be a direct way and commerce between the 
aforeſaid towns and colony, becauſe before, 
the way was very troubleſome, being far a- 
bout, and along 84 rocky river Jibariva, be- 
ſides the dangerof leaving barbarous enemies 
behind. The Cacique of the firſt village 
the fathers came to, offer*d them that place 
to build the town, but that being unheal- 
thy, they choſe another, to which two hun- 
dred families immediately reſorted out of the 
neighbourhood, and ſoon after ſix villages 
came over to it entire. The church and 


own of town had the name of S. Zoſeph given them. 
S Foſeph, Having ſettled this town, and left F. Simon 


Maceta in it to inſtruct the people, F. Raiz 
undertook to open a way through the woods 
and mountains, to the colony of S. Xave- 
rius, and tho? he met with almoſt inſupe- 
rable difficulties and hardſhips, being ſeve- 
ral days without water, and forced to ſuck 
the moiſture of a certain branch that runs 
up the trees like a rope, for drink, and feed 
upon leaves, he at length prevail'd, and 
got ſafe to the town, to which he had made 
this new road. I have follow'd F. Ruiz in 
all theſe travels to come to the concluſion of 
what we are to ſay of Taiaoba, with whom 
we began this ſection, and am now draw- 
ing near to bring them together that the re- 
lation may not be diſmembred, as it is in 
our author, who has divided 1t too much 
for the conveniency of the reader. Suruba, a 
Cacique 1n great authority,had been the main 
obſtacle for a long time to the converſion of 
the Tatatenſians, a people of the territory 
of Nivaſinguia, oppoſite to the plains of 
Guaira, he being an obſtinate follower of 
the cuſtoms of his fore-fathers, and a pro- 
teſs*'d enemy to chriſtianity. He, tho? his 
people were well inclin'd to the faith, kept 
them from any communication with F. 
Ruiz, becauſe he was reſolv'd to have no 
town built within his liberty. This Suruba, 
attended by ſeveral Caciques and their fol- 
lowers, all enemies to the Spaniards, went 
into the lands of the great Taiaoba, to ga- 
ther the herb of Paraguay, in which they 
take great delight, and whereof an account 
has been given before. Among them was 
Pindovius, a powerful man among his peo- 
ple, who the year before lay in wait for F. 
Ruiz, to have eat him, and afterwards 
would have had him come to erect a town in 
his territories. Tataoba the great, diſſemb- 
ling his hatred to ſtrangers, gave them free 

aſſage through his lands, to gather the 
ery but wang an ambuſh for them as 
they return'd, flew Suruba, and all his 
company, ſecuring their bodies to make a 
feaſt, Only Pindovius making the beſt uſe 
of his weapons, broke thro? a company of 

Vor. IV. 


Pindovius conſidering to what a peaceable 
condition the Tbitirambetans were reduc'd by 
the ſociety, from their former confuſions 
and diſorders, but erecting the town of S. 
Xaverius, and that he had enemies whom 
he could not withſtand, unleſs he join'd the 
chriſtians, ſent three Caciques of his faction 
to F. Ruiz, to deſire in his name he would 
come and build a town. The inhabitants 
of the town of S. Xaverius hearing of it, 
ſeverely reprimanded his meſſengers, hind- 
ring them from the ſpeech of the father, 
alledging that was one of Pindovius his 
uſual frauds, to draw the fathers to him, 
that he might devour them. Yet F. Nui 
taking the meſſengers apart, promis'd to 
go with them in three days, notwithſtand- 
ing any thing that might threaten. They 
thank*d him for giving credit to them, ra- 
ther than to thoſe that gave ſo ill a charact- 
er of them, and promis'd, they would be 
as zealous in protecting him and his, as the 
Ibitirambetans had been. After the three 
days F. Ruiz and his companion ſet for- 
ward, and the fourth day of their journey 
came to the place of Pindovius his reſi- 
dence, by whom they were receiv'd with 
triumphal arches made of boughs, amidſt 
the noiſe of drums and trumpets, and 
throng of people flocking from all parts, 
and ſo conducted to a chappel built for 
them. Pindovius promis'd to uſe all his 
endeavour to gather inhabitants for a popu- 
lous town, he gave the fathers a houſe that 
was fortified with a trench and paliſadoes, 
againſt the attempts of a certain Cacique, 
who had taken and eaten Pindovius his own 
mother, as Pindovius had done by feveral 
of his friends; and not long betore rhe 
coming of the fathers, that enemy had 
taken three boys in Pindovius his party and 
roaſted them, and kilPd ſome Indian wo- 
men, whoſe bodies Pindovius recover'd, 
and among the reſt one that was ſhot 
through, having life left, was baptiz'd and 
recover'd. The place pitch*d upon to build 
the town, was a field very commodious by 
reaſon of the river running along it, and 
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abundance of fir trees cloſe by. There a „ara 
croſs was erected, and the names of many ox town 
ſaints being put into an urn, they drew to built. 


give a name to the town, and miſſing Al 
Saints, took out The Incarnation, as the 
place is ſtill call'd, which ſoon contain'd 
fifteen hundred families. 

F. Chriſtopher Mendoza was left in the 
new town of the Incarnation, F. Ruiz repair- 
ing to other parts. Whilſt he was abſent, 
the Indians of the plain roſe in arms againſt 
Pindovius, for having receiv'd the ſociety, 
reſolving to kill F. Mendoza, and deſtroy 
the town. Having gather'd their forces, 
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they ſent a youth to diſcover the ſtrength of 
Pindovius. This youth being taken was 
put to the rack to diſcover the deſigns of 
the enemy, which ſtill he reſolutely refus'd 
to have any knowledge of, till F. Mendoza 
taking up his breviary to ſay his office, he 
believing that book diſcover'd all ſecrets to 
the Europeans, of his own accord reveal'd 
all that could not be extorted from him be- 
fore, declaring that the enemy deſir*d no- 
thing more than to gorge themſelves with 
the fleſh of the prieſts, and had reſolv'd to 
ruin the town, and Naughter all its inhabi- 
tants. Upon this intelligence Pindovius led 
out his,men with all expedition againſt the 
enemy; but their being diſappointed by 
their ſpy, fearing ſome treachery, retir'd to 
their own lands. But to return to the great 
Taiaoba, from whom the continued ſeries 
of theſe affairs have diverted us, he being 
now ſomewhat mollified by the fame of the 
ſociety, ſent two of his ſons in a diſguiſe 
with the Cacique Maendius to the town of 
S. Aaverius, to diſcover whether all was 
true that was reported of the ſociety. They 
having liv'd conceal'd ſome days in the 
town, were at laſt diſcover'd by a ſervant 
of theirs to F. Francis Diaſtanius, who then 
had charge of the Ibitirambetans. The fa- 
ther hoping that opportunity might ſerve to 
oblige Tatacba, ſent for the two youths, 
and Maendius in an honourable manner, 
and aſked what was the deſign of their 
coming; who ingenuouſly anſwer'd, they 
came as ſpies to pry into the manners of 
the chriſtian prieſts and their converts. Next 
he ask'd, how they lik'd the religion? To 
which they unanimouſly reply'd, they lik'd 
it well, and would perſuade Taiaoba to ad- 
mit chriſtianity in his dominions. This done, 
they were handſomely clad and ſent back. 
F. Riz being inform'd hereof by letter, 
haſted to the town of S. Aaverius. Taiaoba 
hearing of his approach, went out to the 
borders of his territories to meet him with 
a great retinue, and embracing him with 
great demonſtrations of joy, ſaid, Bebold 
me here, O father, receive me as your ſen, 
and inſtruft me what I am to do. His wife, 
in no leſs obliging a manner, ſet before 
him her three little children, whom F. Ruiz 
lovingly imbracing, wonderfully oblig'd 
both the parents. For nothing ſo much 
takes with the Indians, as to ſee their chil- 
dren belov'd by ſtrangers. Being conduct- 
ed through arches made of boughs, with 
great noiſe of trumpets, into Tatiaoba's 
lands; his firſt care was to chuſe a place to 
build a town, and having pitch*d upon it 
near the river Huibaio, with the aſſiſtance of 
three hundred Indians he erected a croſs, laid 
the foundation of a church, mark*d out the 
plat for the town, created magiſtrates in 
the name of his catholick majeſty, gave 
the chief command to Taiavba, appointed 


his eldeſt ſon captain of the forces, honour- 
ed the other pes with ſeveral titles, 
baptiz d twenty-eight ſmall children of 
Taiaoba's by ſeveral wives, and gave hopes 


to thoſe that were grown to mens eſtate, 


that they ſhould be receiv'd into the num- 
ber of the faithful, as ſoon as they had 
learnt the rudiments of chriſtianity. The 
ſorcerers, enrag'd at this ſucceſs, ſtirr*d up 
all the neighbouring people againſt Taiaoba, 
who ſetting out gave ſtrict command that 
no harm ſhould be done to F. Ruiz, their 
deſign being to take him alive, and 
kill him with ſolemnity at a feaſt. Taiaoba 
and his confederate Caciques being much 
inferior to the enemy in number, and ſenſi- 
ble of their danger, went late at night to 
F. Ruiz deſiring to be baptiz'd, and pro- 
miſing, If that favour were granted them, 
to dye manfully in defence of the faith, The 
father conſidering the preſent circumſtan- 
ces, inſtructed them the beſt he could for 
that ſhort time, and made them all chriſ- 
tians. Before break of day, the enemy, 
having divided their troops into four parts, 
attack*d Taiaoba's forces. At the firſt on- 
ſet ſeveral of the enemies and two of ours 
fell, many on both ſides, and among them 
Taiaoba's fon being wounded, and his whole 
party put to flight. F. Ruiz order'd Tai- 
aoba to ſtay in the place deſign'd to build 
the town, with the Cacique Piraquatia, till 
they could have an opportunity of retriev- 
ing that misfortune. The people of Villa- 
rica hearing of what had happen'd, ſent 
five hundred converts well armed againſt 
thoſe revolted Indians. Theſe coming to 
a battle, and being overpower'd by the 
multitude of the enemies, were forced to 
ſecure themſelves within paliſadoes. Where 
the fight being renew*d, they muſt have pe- 
riſh'd, had not F. Ruiz advis'd them to 
receive all the enemies arrows without 
ſhooting any, becauſe both ſides make uſe 
of the enemies arrows, and when they have 
none left they certainly fly. By this means 
our men having ae I all their arrows 
without any harm, ſoon put them to flight, 
which done they return'd home. It hap- 
pen'd in this expedition that our men, hav- 
ing put the enemies to flight, brought a- 
way a pot full of fleſh, whereof F. Ruiz's 
hunger preſſing, and believing it to be ve- 
niſon, eat a little, but was ſtruck with hor- 
ror, when at the bottom of the pot they 
found a mans head and hands, and above 
all when it was found to be the fleſh of his 
own clerk, who being taken in the former 
flight, had been reſerv'd for a ſolemn en- 
tertainment. Concerning the ceremonies of 
their feaſts of human fleſh, becauſe we have 
often occaſion to mention them, take this 
ſhort account. The men-eaters of the pro- 
vince of Guaira led any priſoner they took 
in war to their village, allowing him all 

man- 
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manner of dainties they could think of, 
that he being fatted, might fatten others 
with his fleſh. During the fatting time, it 
was a crime to refuſe him any thing he had 
a mind to. On the day before the ſlaugh- 
ter was to be, the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage calling in the neighbours on all ſides, 
made a mighty appearance. Firſt went a 
great number of armed men two and two, 
and women in the ſame manner; one maid 
in the midſt of the proceſſion richly adorn'd 
with feathers and garments, carry'd a club, 
the inſtrument of their cruelty, and a fine 
diſh; and another dreſs'd like her, a crown 
or garland for the intended victim. Luſ- 
ty brawny women led the priſoner, bound 
about the middle with flack ropes and 
his arms looſe, throwing ſticks and ſtones 
at all about him. If the priſoner hap- 
pen'd to hurt any body, all the mul- 
titude applauded his valour and dexterity, 
with great ſhouts and acclamations. The 
proceſſion of the eve being ended, they 
ſpent the night in confuſe noiſe, dancing 
and drunkenneſs ; cramming the priſoner 
with meat and drink. In the morning the 

led him in the ſame manner as the day be- 
fore to the place of ſlaughter, where hav- 
ing repeated all the fame follies, the pri- 
lonner being crown'd by ſome powerful 
Cacique and curiouſly adorn'd, was knock- 
ed down with the club. When down all 
there preſent ſtruck him, leaving their old 
names and taking new ones, and even the 
little children having names given them by 
their mothers, were forced to ſtrike the 
body with their hands. When it appear'd 
he was dead, all the company broke out 
into immoderate laughter, and danced a- 
bout before the inhuman feaſt. Then they 
boil the carcaſe, cut in pieces and eat it, 
ſending ſome pieces to the neighbouring 
villages, that they might taſte and rake 
new names. This barbarity was look*d 
upon as a glorious death, and therefore very 
few priſoners made their eſcape, though 
they might eaſily do it. Things not be- 
ing yet ripe for building the town, becauſe 
the enemies were too powerful and the 
friends but few; H. Ruiz retir*d from thence 
to viſit the other parts of Guaira. Having 
perform'd that duty, he return'd with 
greater reſolution, and though all people 
diſſwaded him, alledging, He would infal- 
libly be devour*d by the barbarous Indians, 
nothing could alter him. He therefore ſent 
betore Nicholas Taiaoba, with orders to ga- 
ther all the force he could to oppoſe the e- 
nemies, whilſt he had recourſe to Gop for 
aid. About the ſame time an hundred of 
the bloodieſt of thoſe Indians who had for- 
merly eaten the ſeven converts that attend- 
ed 5 Ruiz, came and ſubmitted themſelves 
to him; and news was brought that ſeven 
Caciques, who were mortal enemies to chriſ- 
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tianity, had been beaten to death with clubs TECHO 
in the woods, and many others of that WWW 


ſtamp ſlain in the ſame place, yet it could 
never be known who had made all that 
ſlaughter. So many obſtacles being re- 
mov'd, F. Ruiz ſet forward, and within a 
few days was met by Jaiaoba and Pira- 
quatia, with whom he went to the place 


deſign'd to build the town, where he found Town of 
very few Indians, becauſe the followers ofthe Sever 


Taiacba and Paraquatia, underſtanding the 
other Indians had again conſpir'd again 
them, durſt not aflemble. Guiravera a 
Cacique was the moſt inveterate of canibals, 
who now threaten'd F. Ruiz ſhould not 
eſcape him, and therefore calPd together 
all the Caciques of his faction, who agreed 
to put his fron in execution, which was 
thus diſappointed. Among the reſt was 
Ararundio, who, in the former attempt a- 
gainſt F. Ruiz, commanded their forces 
him Guiravera upon ſome ſuſpicion mur- 
der'd with his own hand, and lay'd him 
before the reſt to be eaten, deſigning to 
make a feaſt of all his followers. Accord- 
ingly Cheacabic another Cacique, who had 
formerly promiſed his concubines to treat 
them with F. Ruiz's legs, was ſhot thro”. 
Theſe murders bred diſcord, and ſo the 
enemies forces were divided, and Tataoba's 
party ſo conſiderably increas'd, that of 
eighty Caciques there were in that part of 
the country, ſixty favour'd chriſtianity with 
Taiaoba. F. Ruiz encourag*d by this ſuc- 
ceſs, fell to work on building the new town, 


gave it the name of the Seven Archangels, 


and ſettled the form of government. There 
he baptiz'd five hundred perſons, before 
he left that populous town to the charge of 
F. Peter Spinoſa to go himſelf into the plain, 
where we ſhall ſpeak of him again hereafter. 

Though ſome account has been given 


before at number forty, of the province of people of 


rc han- 


& gels built: 


Cuio or Chicuito, we will here add a fur-Cnio of 
ther relation our author gives out of a let- Chicuito. 


ter of F. Dominick Gonzalez, rector of the 
college of Mendoza, the capital of that 
province, who labour'd much for the con- 
verſion of thoſe people, and writing to the 
provincial, ſpeaks thus of them. The In- 
dians (ſays he) among whom I have been, 
inviting one another from ſeveral villages, 
have often ſolemn revellings. I ſaw the places 
of their mad drunken meetings, which the 
lord of the village and maſter of the feaſts 
encloſes with ſtraw, making them round with 
gaps at certain diſtances, and in bigneſs pro- 
portionable to the number of the gueſts. There 
all the men paſs three or four days in dancing 
and ſinging, without ſleeping. The women 
are not to come within theſe incloſures, only 
when they bring their huſhands wine, which 
they do with their eyes ſbut, and their face 
turn'd away; if through any neglect they 
look upon the men when they are revelling in 

that 
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la is ſo rigorous, that neither the huſband 


forgives his wife, nor the father his daugh- 
ter. The reaſon they give for this ſuperſtiti- 
ons cruelty, is that they have found by expe- 
rience, as they pretend, that ſome of the. re- 
vellers dye preſently, and ſometimes are open- 
ly kild by the devil, if they are ſeen by wo- 
men in that encloſure. The devil before calPd 
upon, is preſent at theſe dances, and the way 
of raiſing of him is thus. An old fellow 
ſtanding in the midſt of the dancers, beats a 
drum till he viſibly appears with a mighty 
noiſe, in the ſhape of a man, dog or fox. 
When come, the devil does not refuſe to drink ; 
then having made a (ſpeech to the company, 
the parents offer their children io him, whom 
he marks as his, drawing blood from them 
with his nails. At other times, thoſe that de- 
fire to devote their children to the devil, car- 
ry them to certain old men appointed for that 
purpoſe, who tear the children's ſkins with 
their nails, and pierce their heads with a 
ſharp bone till they bleed plentifully, the blood 
which runs they receive in their- hands and 
ſeatter it in the air, believing the children 
conſecrated by this ceremony. Having thus 
blooded them, they make them faſt in ſome re- 
tir*d place remote from all other company, by 
which miſery they pretend they become ſtrong. 
All the nation adores the ſun, moon and morn- 
ing ſtar, hoping for all health and proſperity 
from them. Thus F. Gonzalez of the peo- 
ple of the province of Cuio or Chicuito. 
Letus look back a little into the province 


Thetown of Parana, where ſome attempts had been 
ofthe Na- made to introduce chriſtianity among thoſe 


tivity 
built. 


people, inhabiting on the banks of the up- 
per part of the river; yet at length ſome 
of the Caciques had been fo far oblig*d by 
frequent courteſies, that it was believ'd 
there might be a probability of building a 
town. F. James Boroa and Claudius Ruiz 
undertook this work in the year 1624, ſet- 
ting forwards in March, with a company 
of ſelect converts. The mouth of the ri- 
ver Acarai is thirty leagues from the town 
of Corpus Chriſti, whence they ſet out. A- 
bout that river dwelt ſeveral Caciques, one 
of whom of his own accord aſſign'd a place 
in his liberty to build the town. The re- 
port whereof being ſpread abroad, drew ma- 
ny Caciques thither to confer, who departed 
ſo as was believ'd they had been gain'd over 
to the faith. The fathers therefore built a 
ſort of chappel for preſent uſe, and gave 
the new town the name of the Nativity of 
the Virgin Mary, taking all poſſible care 
to attract all the neighbouring people to 
come to inhabit there. F. Claudius Ruix 
was left there alone, and endur'd very much, 
there being ſcarce a man in the town but 
what fell ſick ; as ſoon as they recover'd, 
he drew over the inhabitants of two villa- 
ges. But his main deſign was upon Qua- 


racipucatius an apoſtate, who hearing tl 
father was coming to him, aſſembled the 
neighbouring Caciques to murder him ; 
but the father wrought ſo powerfully upon 
him by his words, that he furniſh*d him 
proviſions, and ſome time after joyn'd the 
other converts. At this time and others the 
fathers brought ſeveral Indians to his town, 
but they, out of their natural lazineſs, ne- 
glecting to build their houſes, were fo 
frighten'd by a tyger that us'd to come in- 
to the town at nights, that they fell to 
work in their own defence, and with won- 
derful celerity built ſubſtantial habitations 
to defend them from danger. Soon after 
the tyger was taken in a gin. This place 
was long ſubject to be ſo infeſted by tygers, 
and had another plague, which was a mul- 
titude of gnats breeding in that low hot 
Ground, that day and night were a conti- 
nual torment to the inhabitants, yet the 
town proſper'd and continues to this day. 
Faguapinus a Cacique of this province of 
Paragua, was a great hindrance to the 
progreſs of chriſtianity, and perſuaded the 
heathens of Urvaica, to build a larger 
town near to that of the Conceplion, to the 
end they might with united forces make 
war on the chriſtians, and obſtruct their in- 
creaſe, The converts of Parana having 
notice of his deſign, drew together and fell 


upon his town, where they took him, and 


ſent him into baniſhment ; which prov'd 
a double advantage to the towns of Pa- 
rana and Urvaica ;, for Faguapinus became 
a chriſtian with all his followers, and after- 
wards many more towns were built. 
was rais'd by one John Quaracius a wick- 
ed ſorcerer, famous for many villanies, 
who being born in the province of Guaira 
came into that of Parana, ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be bapriz'd, that he might, being 
the leſs ſuſpected, do moſt harm. He tra- 


velling into ſeveral countries, ſpread every 


where his damnable ſuperſtitions, endea- 


vouring to diſſwade all he could from em- 
bracing chriſtianity. In the town of the 
Aſſumption, being convicted of heinous 
crimes, he was condemn'd to be hang'd, 
but ſav'd by ſome indiſcreet perſons, and 
baniſh'd to the town of Santa Fe. Mak- 
ing his eſcape from thence up the river 
Parana, he privately got into the town of 
the Lalinenſians, ſubject to the Franciſcan 
fathers. Being a rally tellow he perſwad- 
ed the people to conceal him, and by in- 
ſinuating diſcourſes prevaiPd with thoſe cre- 
dulous Indians, to repair to him in great 
numbers at night. The doctrine this night- 
doctor taught, was this. That they 
* ſhould take heed of the chriſtians and 
their prieſts, who were devoted to the 
« ruin of the Indians. That they perſuad- 
© ed the converts to confeſſion, that they 


might 
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© might make an ill uſe of the knowledge 
of their ſins. That the ſalt they uſe in 
* baptiſm, was a ſure poiſon ſooner or la- 
ter to infect the bodies of infants or men. 
© That the holy oyls ſerv'd only to cauſe 
* deformity. Thar the chriſtian prieſts 
* forbid the having of many wives malici- 
< ouſly, leſt the Indians multiplying too 
* faſt, ſhould be too hard for the Spaniards. 
That therefore he, by the power he had 
in him, commanded them all not to be 
« ſatisfy'd with one wife for the future, but 
© to keep as many as they could get. 
Live (ſaid he) and drink after your ancient 
manner, making merry with dancing and 
arunkenneſs ; celebrating the memory of our 
anceſtcrs, Give no honour to the images of 
Saints, but look upon me as your only deity. If 
you do otherwiſe, I will deliver you up to be 
fwallowd by the Parana, transform'd into 
frogs and toads, To theſe blaſphemous 
doctrines, he added a leud example. For 
beſides keeping ſeven concubines conſtant- 
ly to ſatisfie his luſt, he would have to do 
with any others at pleaſure. Having thus 
done much harm by words and example, 
in a ſhort time he ſo perverted the 1ati- 
nenſians, that they look*d not like the ſame 
people. For inſtead of reſpecting, they 
reviPd the prieſts. Inſtead of frequenting 
ing the ſacraments, they were fallen to 
their former vices ſo openly, that a revolt 
of the whole town was Rar. F. John 
Gamarra, a Franciſcan, well ſkill'd in the 
Indian language, and in the way of ma- 
naging thoſe people, was then chief there, 
who inquiring into the cauſe of this ſudden 
change, was a long time before he could 
make any diſcovery, till at laſt a boy made 
ſome diſcovery. For having a particular 
kindneſs for him, and aſking him, VJ helber 
he lov'd him? The boy anſwer'd, Indeed I 
love you father, but John Quaracius lies pri- 
vately in town, whom I love better than you. 
Quaracius's name was well known, and 
therefore having heard this account, he 
made no queſtion but that was the cauſe of 
all the miſchief. But he being more earneſt 
in that buſineſs than was proper, Quaracius 
making his eſcape with his concubines up 
the river Parana, got away into Maracana, 
the refuge of wicked men for many years. 
Then making ſome looſes from thence, 
ſpreading his venom in all parts, he infeſt- 
ed our converts, and ſail'd to the villages of 
the upper Parana, to perſuade the infidels 
not to embrace the faith. F. Gonzalez ob- 
ſerving the change in the converts, and 
not knowing the cauſe whence that miſchief 
proceeded, having receiv*d letters from F. 
Gamarra, giving an account of Quaracius's 
eſcape, gather'd a company of the moſt 
taithful of the converts, and with them haſt- 


ed to Maracana, but before he could get 
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thither, the impoſtor had betaken himſelf TE CHO. 
to his lurking places in the marſhes, where- WW 


with he was well acquainted, and would 
never have been drawn thence, had not 
one of his concubines betray'd him. When 
found, the converts bound him faſt, and 
after ſhewing him in the town of Ititana, 
conducting him down the Parana, and up 
the Paraguay to the city of the Aſſumption; 
where he was hang' d, and ſo deliver'd the 
provinces of Parana and Urvaica from im- 
minent danger. 

About this time, that is, the year 1625 
or 26, the kingdom of Chili which had 
been a part of the Feſuits province of Pa- 
raguay, by reaſon of the vaſt extent of 
the ſaid province, and the vaſt mountains 
which part thoſe dominions, and are paſſa- 
ble but at certain times in the year, was di- 
vided and made a vice- province, ſubject 
to that of Peru, which I mention here, 
becauſe this hiſtory treating only of the 
father's province of Paraguay, we ſhall 
for the future have no more occaſion to 
ſpeak of the ſaid kingdom of Chili, Up- 
on this ſeparation, all the fathers born in 
that kingdom retiring to it, there began 
to be a want in Paraguay, to remedy 
which Gaſpar Sabrino was ſent procurator 
to Rome, to bring new ſupplies out of Eu- 
rope. There we will leave him and return 
to F. James Boroa, who being choſen rec- 
tor of the college in the city of the Aſum- 
plion, beg'd of the provincial , that be- 
fore he enter*d upon that dignity, he might 
have leave once more to try to bring the 
Tguazuans, a people bordering on Parana, 
among whom he had been before with im- 
minent danger of his life, to build a town 
and embrace the faith ; which having ob- 
tain'd, he ſet forward with all neceſſaries 
for his deſign. Iguazu, which ſignifies 
great river, falls into the Parana with a 
mighty noiſe, at an almoſt equal diſtance 
from the town of Hapua and borders on 
the province of Parana, in about twenty- 
four degrees of ſouth latitude. 


A craggy River I. 


rock lying quite athwart the river four miles8#2#- 


above its mouth, renders it innavigable, 
and rouls down from a great height ſuch 
a vaſt quantity of water, that the noiſe of 
its falling is heard three leagues off, and 
the violence of its daſhing, forms as 
it were a cloud ever viſible from the Pa- 
rana. This precipice had till this time 
been as a bulwark, ro ſecure them againſt 
all foreigners. The whole nation differs 
in nothing from the reſt of the Guaranians. 
Before the coming of the Jeſuits among 
them, the women went naked. They 
reckon'd it dainty diet to feed on the fleſh 
of their enemies. No Spaniard had hi- 
therto been among them, nor was there a- 
ny hopes of entring by force of arms. 

Three 


Txcno. Three years before this F. James Boroa, 
attempting with a few converts to introduce 


chriſtian religion among them, was forced 
to retire by the natives in arms. Two years 
after having paſs'd the ſame precipice, and 
gain'd the good will of ſome Caciques, he 
was againexpell'd by Taupa, the moſt pow- 
erful of the uazuans, and return'd to Pa- 
rana with ſmall hopes of reducing thoſe 
people. But being of a ſpirit that ſtill 
ſtruggled againſt all difficulties, he again 
went upon the ſame expedition better provi- 
ded than before, with F. Claudius Ruter for 
his companion. Their deſign being known, 
the Iguazuans, according to their cuſtom, 
held a conſultation at a ſolemn feaſt, to de- 
bate, whether the preachers of a new law 
ought to be admitted. That the buſineſs 
might be perform'd with the greater ſo- 
lemnity, they with horrid ceremonies kilPd 
a youth they had priſoner, dreſsꝰd, and eat 
him. What is wonderful, amidſt theſe a- 
bominations, when the matter was put to 
the vote, they all unanimouſly agreed, that 
F. James Boroa was to be admitted, becauſe 
from the time they had reſiſted him, GO 
had puniſh'd them with famine and peſti- 
lence ; moſt of thoſe, who were the chief 
cauſe of expelling him, being taken off by 
the plague. As ſoon therefore as they heard 
that the father had ſet out of Acarai, they 
ſent boats to the precipice, which, when 
he had paſs'd, they receiv'd him in their 
firſt village with extraordinary demonſtrati- 
ons of kindneſs. The following days Taupa 
himſelf, and other Caciques, came very rea- 
dily to ſubmit themſelves. Several ſtrove 
to have the new town built where their vil- 


flages ſtood, but the fathers without regard 


S. Mary of to private intereſt, choſe the moſt conveni- 


ent place for the publick. A great croſs 
was erected, and the plat being mark'd out, 
abundance of people from all the neigh- 
bouring parts, deſtroying their villages, 
came to ſettle there. The new colony was 
call'd S. Mary Major of Iguazu. After 
four months the Cacique Paravera, at the 
inſtance of Taupa, brought over two hun- 
dred families to the town ; after whom, none 
refus'd to embrace chriſtianity, ſo that a 
hundred and fifty men and women were 
baptiz'd on the feaſt of the Aſſumption, and 
above five hundred of all forts within a few 
days after, all the reſt coming in by degrees, 
to the number of eight thouſand ſix hun- 
dred, at the time when the author reſided 
there. The houſe and church were five 
months building; during which time the 
fathers dwelt and taught under mats; living 
ſo poorly, that inſipid roots were their chief 
dainties; for the country of Iguazu being 
all woody, has not paſture for cattle; and 
the river E ſhut up by the precipice, has 
no fiſh, ſo that all the people feed on ſnails, 
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and ſome inconſiderable fruits of the earth. 


F. Roch Gonzalez was no leſs ſucceſsful S. Nichs- 
He had been con- 15 town 
t. 


upon the river Urvaica. 
fin'd for ſeven years to the town of the 
Conception, built by himſelf, not being a- 
ble to ſet his foot beyond the river, becauſe 
of the obſtinacy and jealouſy of the Indi- 
ans; but many obſtacles being now re- 
movꝰ'd, paſſing the Urvaica with a few con- 
verts, he went as far as the place where the 
ſmall river Piratin falls into it. Having 
found a place fit to build on, two leagues 
from thence on the banks of the ſaid river, 
he ſummon'd the neighbouring people to a 
conference, and having gain'd their affecti - 
ons, on the day of the Invention of the 
croſs, he erecteth one, and laid the founda- 
tion of a town, which, in honour of his 
provincial, Nicholas Durand, he called S. 
Nicholas; and the Indians reſorting to it, 
in a ſhort time it grew populous, ſo that 
above ſeven thouſand were baptiz'd in a 
few years. In the mean while, Lais de 
Ceſpedes, governor of the province of Rio 
de la Plata, thinking it would gain him re- 
putation, and be a matter of merit with 
the king of Spain, if the province of Ur- 
vaica were reduced to admit of towns, dur- 
ing his government, uſed all poſſible means 
to open a way from the port of Buenos 
Ayres, to the town of the Conception, found- 
ed by F. Gonzalez. But deſparing of ever 
ſubduing ſuch vaſt nations by force of arms, 
he concluded the only way to compaſs it, 
was to encourage the ſociety, with ſupplies 
from the king to continue that expedition. 
To chis purpoſe, having purchaſed the 
friendſhip of the inhabitants, he prevail'd 
with Ferdinand de Sa, a Spaniard, well ac- 
quainted with the language and temper of 
the Indians, partly by his authority, and 
partly by hopes of reward, to venture to 
{ail up the river Urvaica a hundred and fif- 
ty leagues, and carry his letters to F. Gon- 
zZalez, then in the town of the Conception. 
Ferdinand de Sa, eſcaping many dangers, 
perform'd the journey, and delivered the 
letters to F. Gonzalez, by which the gover- 
nour ſignify'd, that it would be a great ſer- 
vice to Gop and the king, if he would 
diſcover along the river Urvaica, and come 
down to him to the port of Buenos Ayres, 
that they might conſult about the beſt 
means of reducing the province of Urvaica. 
F. Gonzalez rejoycing that the means was of- 
fer'd him of doing that, which he had fo 
earneſtly deſir'd; taking along with him 
the boldeſt of the inhabitants of the Concep- 
tion, and their commander Fames Nieza, 
ſet out with Ferdinand de Sa, By the way 


he perſuaded four hundred Indians, that 
came to meet him in warlike manner, to 
return peaceably to their homes. Where- 
ſoever he went, the people along the ſhoars, 

remarka- 
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remarkable for their diverſity of langua- 
ges, and barbarity, ran out to have a view 
of him. In twenty five days he came to 
the port of Buenos Ayres, to the great joy of 
the governor, who, underſtanding that the 
chief of the Urvaican converts came along 
with him, thought it might be of grandeur 
to inſtill into thoſe ignorant people, a re- 
ſpect for the catholick king and Spaniards. 
To this purpoſe, on the day appointed, he 
march'd out with all the prime men, an 

a good number of horſe: Next him fol- 
low'd his eldeſt ſon, captain of a troop of 
horſe, and another ſon that was captain of 
foot, exerciſing their men, the cannon in 
the mean while roaring from the walls. 
Thus were the Indians, aſtoniſh'd at that 
terrible noiſe, conducted in ſtate, firit to the 
governour's, and then to the biſhop's pa- 
lace ; and the governour having kiſs'd his 
hand, and ſpeaking to him ſome time on 
his knees, taught thoſe ſtrangers what re- 
ſpect was paid to prelates. Then James 
Nieza, in the behalf of all his people, took 
an oath that he and they would be ſubject to 
the catholick king, and obedient to his 
governours ; and take care that none ſhould 
obſtruct the executions of his majeſty's 
commands; and begg'd that they might 
not be oblig'd to ſerve private men, or be 
govern'd by any but the fathers of the ſo- 
ciety. The conditions being granted, and 
homage receiv*d for the province of Urvai- 
ca, the governor appointed James Nieza 
commander over his people, and having 
preſented him with his own coat, and ſe- 
veral other things, advis'd him to continue 
faithful to the catholick king, as he had 
{worn, and be obedient to the fathers. The 
biſhops did the ſame, and then gave the 
fathers full authority in ſpirituals, as the 
governour did in temporals ; delivering, 
at the ſame time, to F. Gonzalez, bells, 


church-ſtuff, and other neceſſaries at the 


king's expence; and knowing there might 


be more towns erected, beſides the two al- 


ready built on the banks of the river Urvai- 
ca, if there were fathers to ſupply them, he 
ſent F. Michael Ampuero back with F. Gon- 
zalez, and writ to the catholick king, ex- 
tolling the proceedings of the ſociety, and 
begging that thirty of them might be ſent 
to ſerve the province of Urvaica; which 
lexters were of ood effect at Madrid, for 
obtaining the Ecker that came two years 
after to Paraguay with F. Gaſpar Sobrono. 
James de Vega, a rich Portugueſe, gave con- 
ſiderably towards prieſtly veſtments, and 
other church. ſtuff. and promiſed to ſend 


for all ſorts of iron tools for the ſervice of 
the new towns, which he afterwards per- 
form'd, and was of great uſe. Having 
ſpent ten days in concluding theſe important 
affuirs, F. Gonzalez return'd the fame way 
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to the place whence he came; and having Tego. 
again viewed the ſhores of the river Urvai- WW 


ca, found there was little hopes of founding 
any town, for an hundred leagues from the 
port of Buenos Ayres, becauſe the natives 
were of that ſort of people, who, wandering 
about all their life time, would not be 
brought to till the land, or ſettle in one 
place. Beyond that, he encourag'd the 
Japeivians to build a town; and twenty 
leagues further, prevail'd with the Jagua- 
raitians to do the ſame, whereof we ſhall 
ſoon give an account. This done, he re- 
turn'd to the town of the Conception. 


This was the poſture of the province of Two 


Urvaica , when the provincial F. Nicholas NaN from 
Tucuman 


to Guaira. 


Durant, having reſign'd the kingdom of 
Chili, reſolv'd upon viſiting Guaira, where 
no provincial as yet had been. There were 
two ways out of Tucuman into Guaira; the 
one had been uſed for many years paſt, 
which was up the rivers of Plate and Para- 
guay, and the reſt by land. But his was 
much about, and almoſt five hundred leagues 
in length; beſides, that it was infeſted by 
the Paiaguans, the moſt inhumane of the 
Indians, and famous for the ſlaughter of 
many travellers. 'The other way was much 
ſhorter, which was failing up the Parana, 
and had never been attempted before the 
ſociety erected the towns above ſpoken of, 
for fear of the infidels ; and becauſe of a 
vaſt precipice running quite athwart the Pa- 
rana, near the borders of Guaira. Moſt 
of thoſe people being now brought into 
towns, the provincial hoped he might take 
that way. F. Anthony Ruiz being inform- 
ed of the provincial's deſign, ſent ſeveral 
meſſengers one after another, to diſcover 
that new way; the laſt of whom making 
his way through into Tucuman, ſatisfy'd 
the provincial, that he might go up the ri- 
ver to Guaira with very little danger. He 
ſet forward from Cordova, and travell'd ſix- 
ty leagues to the college of the town of St. 
Fe ; thence a hundred and fifty leagues to 
Iapua on the river, and fifteen further to 
Corpus Chriſti town, and ſo thirty more to 
the new colony of S. Mary Major of Iguazu, 
wherein were already two thouſand inhabi- 
tants. He held on his courſe to Acarai, 
and thence towards the precipice, which 


was forty leagues further. Drawing near The won- 
the precipice, he began to be ſenſible of the dertul pre- 


force of the water that fell; the little veſ. <ipice of 


ſe] that carried him being much batter'd ; 
and another in which were F. Martin Ma- 
rinus, and Mendiola, prieſts going to aſſiſt in 
Guaira, beaten to pieces againſt a rock, but 
the paſſengers ſaved. This oblig'd them 
to travel by land. F. Anthony Ruiz had 
laid bridges over the clefts of the precipice, 
and open'd a way through the impaſſable 
parts of the woods; yet they were forced 

very 
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Tzcno. very often to lay planks over from rock to 
rock, going over them in great danger of 


their lives, if their feet had ſlipped, being 
ſure to fall a vaſt depth into the rowling 
waters. Very many fabulous ſtories have 
been made concerning this precipice, which 
I will not take notice of. Moſt certain it is, 
that many have loſt their lives, being daſh- 
ed by the falling waters againſt the rocks; 
and I know not whether there be any thing 
in the world more wonderful of that kind; 
at leaſt, in America, there 1s nothing more 
dreadful, or more ſpoken of; for a little 
above the precipice, the river Parana, which 
is two leagues over, draws into ſo narrow a 
compaſs, that the breadth is not above a 
ſtone's throw. When it is at this narrow- 
neſs, it tumbles moſt impetuouſly from a 
prodigious height, down a deſcent of twelve 
leagues, the ſtooping channel being full of 
hideous rocks, againſt which the water 
violently beating, flies up a wonderful 
height. In many places the channel 1s ob- 
ſtructed by mighty rocks; but as ſoon as 
the waters, thus ſtopt, get a head again, 
they make moſt dreadful whirlpools. In 
other places, the falling waters, after mak- 
ing their efforts againſt the rocks, ſlip a- 
way out of ſight through private paſſages, 
and having been long conceaPd, piercing 
through the rocks, break out again at the 
bottom of them, and ſpread abroad with 
a frightful noiſe, as if it were out of inex- 
hauſtible ſprings. In fine, ſo great is the 
violence of the waters, tumbling headlong 
down that inclining channel, that there is a 
continual foam of an iron-colour for all 
the twelve leagues the deſcent laſts, which 
being reflected upon by the ſun, dazles the 
eyes of thoſe that behold it. The noiſe of 
the waters -falling and beating againſt the 
rocks, 1s plainly heard four leagues off. Not 
far from the foot of the precipice, the wa- 
ter ſeems deſirous to reſt in a ſmoother bed; 
and having made, as it were, a ſea, looks 
more like a ſtanding pool than a Cataract. 
But that calm is miſchievous, for almoſt e- 
very hour there ariſes a great noiſe from the 
bottom, the cauſe unknown, and throws up 
the water many cubits high, perpetually 
giving warning, that there is no confidence 
to be repoſed in its counterfeit ſtillneſs, which 
every now and then grows boiſterous to the 
deſtruction of many. There are fiſhes there 
of a prodigious bulk. F. Anthony Ruiz af- 
firms, he has ſeen one as big as an ox, 
ſwimming with half its body above water. 
It is reported, as a moſt certain truth, that 
an Indian was ſwallow'd by one of theſe 
fiſhes, and afterwards caſt up whole on the 
ſhore. They ſpent ſix days with unſpeak- 
able toil in climbing the mountain; for tho” 
the way, if it were ſtreight, would be but 
twelve leagues, yet the many windings make 


it almoſt double. Beſides, it is all along an 
uncooth rocky ſhore, divided by lakes, 
brooks, woo and ſcorching ſands. No 
part of the world would be hotter, did not 
the woods at ſmall diſtances make a ſhade ; 
and yet that very thickneſs of the trees, 
which does not give free paſſage to the air, 
is very tireſome to travellers. Where they 
were to lie at night, the Indians ſet up a lit- 
tle cottage, the walls and roofs whereof 
were made of leaves, orderly placed, which 
being bound together with roots inſtead of 
cords, kept out the rain. 


When they came to the top of the pre- The pro. 
cipice, F. Peter Spino/a met the provincial vincial's 
with boats from ſixty leagues further up the *avels. 


province of Cuaira, and entertrin'd him 
and his company with a plentiful proviſion 
of the country fruit ; this meeting at the rop 
of the precipice, being in ſome meaſure, an 
emblem of thoſe, who, aſcending with much 
difficulty to the pitch of virtue, taſte there 
the ſweet fruits of their paſt labours. Two 
leagues beyond the precipice, the chief men 
of Cuidad real came out to meet the pro- 
vincial, receiving him with the greater ho- 
nour, becauſe, till that time, no biſhop, 
governour, or provincial had been in Guai- 
ra. After the reception, they deſir'd of 
him that he would erect a college in the city, 
which he could not grant, becauſe of the 
{mall number of fathers, but promis'd he 
would appoint ſome to take care of the ci- 
ty, and to fee the Indians perform'd their 
two months ſervice, according to the king's 
order, and ſuffer'd no further oppreſſion. 
Thence he went to Loreto, where the con- 
verts, to honour his coming, repreſented a 
fight among themſelves on the river, which 
was all cover*d with boats, re-ſounding with 
muſical voices and inſtruments. The church 
he found adorn'd with ſuch curious inventi- 
ons, that he declar'd, he thought them a 
ſufficient reward of all his labours. The 
town of St. Ignalius, entertain'd him with 
no leſs tokens or affections z and he depart- 
ing from it, left the river Parana on his 
left hand, and went up the Tibaxiva, which 
being very ſhallow in many places, he had 
much ado to make thirty leagues in fifteen 
days, to come to the town of St. Aaverius, 
containing fifteen hundred families, under 
the direction of F. Francis Diaſtanius. Hence 
he ſent F. Chriſtopher Torriano ſome days 
Journey by land to Villarica, to reſtore the 
reſidence of the ſociety in that city, that it 
might be a check to ſome who oppreſs'd the 
Indians, and aſſiſt them in their ſpiritual 
concern. In his return upon the river T:- 
baxiva, the veſſel that carry'd him was caſt 
away, and mon things loſt. Whereſocver 
he went, he beſtow'd ſhirts, hooks, pins, 


needles and glaſs beads among the Indians; 
inſomuch, that he is ſaid to have ſpent to 
the 
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the value of two thouſand pieces of eight 
among the Guaicureans ; which liberali 

was not ill beſtow'd, for the fame of the 
great father's gifts (as they call'd him) 
gain'd the hearts of abundance of the infi- 
dels, and encourag'd the converts. At his 
departure, he order'd F. Antony Ruiz to 
build three towns more among the Iniani- 
ans, and in the countries of Taiaoba, and 
the Coronadas. When he came down the 
precipice of Guaira, he went to ſee a vaſt 
rock, which by contraries they call Pena 


The poor pobre, or the poor rock. This rock is of 
rock, 


Tumults 


ſeveral colours, and fo bright, that the ſun 
beams ſtriking upon it are reflected, as it 
were from a glaſs ; which makes the igno- 
rant multitude believe it to be all of ſome 
rich metal, if not of gold ; but they are 
deceiv*d, for it is known to be meer ſtone, 
ſo rub'd and poliſh'd with the ſand of ſe- 
veral colours drove by the wind, that it 
looks at a diſtance like glaſs. Ir is report- 
ed that thirty Spaniſh boats were formerly 
loſt going near to view this rock. Thence 
the provincial proceeding through the pro- 
vince of Parana, drew away the two fa- 
thers that were among the Guaicureans, 
there being no hopes of the converſion of 
thoſe people, tho? the ſociety had been ſix- 
teen years ſettled among them. At Hapua 
the inhabitants petition'd the provincial, 
that he would ſuffer the bleſſed ſacrament 
to be placed in their church, and the beſt 
inſtructed among them to receive it, which 
he granted, whereupon they kept a feſtival 
with ſuch ſolemnity, that the niceſt Europe- 
ans who beheld it were ſtruck with admira- 
tion. Let us return a little to the province 
of Urvaica, which not long ſince we left 
in a good poſture towards being reduced. 
The too haſty eagerneſs of the governor 


inUrvaica of the province of Rio de la Plata bred 


on account 
of Spaniſh 
governors. governor 


much diſorder and confuſion there. This 
ſent from the port of Buenos Ayres, 
Ferdinand de Sa, Peter Bravo, and Patva, 
all Spaniards, to be corregidors or gover- 
nors of the new towns the fathers had or 
ſhould erect for the king of Spain. F. Gon- 
zalez, tho? he foreſaw the ill conſequence of 
that unſeaſonable reſolution, yet not daring 
to withſtand the king's governor's com- 
mands, permitted Ferdinand de Sa to act as 
corregidor in the town of the Conception; 
Paiva he ſent to the Faguaraitians ; and 
Peter Bravo to the Fapeivians, people of 
Urvaica, who had deſir'd of the ſociety to 
be gather'd into towns: but it was not 
long before this precipitate project did 
much harm; for tho”, out of reſpect to the 
fathers, the converts for ſome time bore 
with the ſtrange governors, yet it ſoon ap- 


pear'd that could not be laſting, which 


was tolerated ſo much againſt inclination : 


for the news being ſpread abroad, the Ha- 
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puans, a people of Parana, ſent a meſſen- Txcno. 
ger to threaten the Hitiraquans with war if WWW 


they did not caſt off the yoke of that foreign 
governor z and the infidels inhabiting the 
oppoſite ſhore of Urvaica gathering into a 
body, fell upon a party of Tbitiraquans, and 
plundering them, ſent *em home with ma- 
ny reproaches, and a declaration of war. 

erdinand de Sa, by his imperious carriage, 
added fuel to the fire, provoking the peo- 
ple, not uſed to be under command, by his 
threats and arbitrary practices, and by giv- 
ing a box on the ear to a youth who had 
powerful relations, for not obeying his or- 
ders immediately. The Tbitiraquans, im- 
patient to be upbraided and provok*d by 
this action of Ferdinand de Sa, beſides ſome 


jealouſie of his luſt, ran to arms in a tumul- 


tuous manner, beſet the fathers houſe, and 
demanded to have the new governor to be 
deliver'd to them to ſuffer death; and had 
done it, but that F. James de Alfaro inter- 
poſing his authority, in ſome meaſure ap- 
peas*d em; but Ferdinand de Sa durſt not 
go out of the Houſe, or preſume to exerciſe 
any command. Not long before this hap- 
pen'd, F. Gonzalez had got togerher as ma- 
ny of the Faguaraitians as were ſufficient for 
a handſome town, which they had begun 
to build. Paiva coming thither, had with 
his threats ſo incens'd thoſe people, that 
Potirava, a powerful Cacique, contriv'd to 
kill him ; and had done it, but that Tabaca, 
the Indian commander of the new town, 
obſtructed it. Potirava being diſappointed 
of his deſign, for fear of being puniſh'd, 
fled to his ancient lurking places, drawing 
along, after him about a thouſand of the 
inhabitants of the town. Paiva for fear hid 
himſelf in the woods. Upon this news the 
provincial, with ſome companions, haſted 
to the province of Urvaica : as he came in- 
to the town of the Conception, the chief men 
of the town flock*d about him, rather de- 
manding in a tumultuous manner than en- 
treating, that he ſhould interpoſe his autho- 
rity, unleſs he would have the church periſh 
there ; for the Urvaicans were all agreed, 
That the faith could not be propagated among 
them, if any other governors came among *em 
but thoſe of the ſociety, under whom they would 
obey all the king's commands. The provin- 
cial having heard their complaints, deferr'd 
giving them an anſwer till the next day, 
when he told *em, was not in his power to 
diſplace the corregidors ſent by the _ S g0- 
vernor-general, but that he would ſend one of 
the fathers to him, and did not queſtion but he 
would remove the cauſes of their troubles, The 
ple were fatisfied with his anſwer, and 

e preſently ſent F. Michael Ampuero down 
the river Urvaica, to the port of Buenos 
Ayres, who obtain'd of the governor not 
only the removal of thoſe corregidors, but 
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Tzcno. new ſupplies for the ſupport of the fathers 
in that province. The provincial then con- 


tinuing his viſitation, proceeded to the town 
of S. Nicholas, on the river Piratin, and 
thence to the Japeivians, where he forwarded 
the building of a town already begun, and 
call'd Los Reyes, or the three Kings, which 
made way to the converſion of the Faro- 
ſians, Membaquas, Charuas, Guenoas, and 
other fierce nations till then untouch'd, 
which hope is ſince much advanc'd by the 
building of the town of S. Andrew among 
thoſe people. Here let us leave theſe peo- 
ple ending this ſection, to proceed upon other 
variety of matter. 


Ibicuit, or The river Hicuit falls into the Urvarca 


Puri cn. 
tion town 


built. 


an hundred leagues from the port of Buenos 
Ayres, on the oppoſite ſhore, among the 
people call'd Fapetvians. *Twas requiſite 
to bring the people dwelling on its banks 
to the faith of Chriſt, in order to open a 
way to thoſe other nations that inhabit the 
great continent between the river Urvaica 
and the Allantick ocean. To this purpoſe 
F. Gonzalez, with great danger of his lite, 
venturing up the river Tbicuit in a boat, 
with only a few Indians to row, ran forty 
leagues, till he came into the country of 
Tabaca, a powerful Cacique, by whom being 
friendly receiv'd, he found the beginning of 
his attempt eaſier than he had imagin'd ; 
for Tabaca having heard the doctrine of 
Chriſt, took upon him to gather as many 
inſidels as would ſuffice to make a conſide- 
rable town. The father thus aſſiſted, pre- 
ſently erected a croſs, built a chapel to ſerve 
for the preſent, and mark'd out the plan of 
a town, to which he ſolemnly gave the ti- 
tle of the Purification, otherwiſe call'd [bi- 
cuit : which done, he return'd to the river 
Urvaica, promiſing to ſend them a prieſt 
with all poſſible ſpeed, to reſide there. 
When he was gone, the people further up 
the country conſpir'd, and thinking he was 
ſtill there, came arm'd in great numbers to 
ſacrifice him and demoliſh the new town. 
At firſt onſet they threw down the croſs, 
burnt the chapel, threatned the ſupporters 
of the new religion with death, and de- 
ſtroy*d all they found. The news being 
brought to F. Gonzalez, he ſet out with 
J. Romero, contrary to the advice of all the 
Fapeivians, who affirm'd he was running to 
moſt certain death. Having ran up the 
river Ibicuit twenty leagues, his ſpies told 
him, he could not poſſibly eſcape if he ad- 
vanc'd : nevertheleſs ſending F. Romero 
back, he ventur'd alone with only a few 
men that row'd, to the place where the 
town had been deſtroy'd. There he was 
inform'd by Tabaca and the neighbouring 
Caciques, that the thing had been done in 
their abſence, and that tho? they had been 
there, they could not have oppos'd ſuch a 


multitude of enemies. The father having 
lent for ſome of the Caciques of the upper 
country, by his authority and rewards pre- 
vaiPd with them, tho* much againſt their 
wills, to convey him into the country of 
the Tapenſians, to retrieve what had been 
loſt, Being there, as he was examining all 
things, and diſpoſing the Indians to build a 
town, news was brought that the further 

ople were marching in great numbers to 

ill him. The Caciques his friends gave 
ſome check at firſt to their advance, bur 
being preſs'd by too great a number, and 
almoſt loſt, F. Gonzalez made uſe of his 
wits to ſhun this threatning danger, fetch- 
ing out a great book and a ſaw he carried 
with him to cut down timber. The ene- 
my's ſpies being terrified at the ſight of 
thoſe things, ran back to acquaint their 
people, That F. Gonzalez brought along 
with him an iron inſtrument full of teeth, 
which he ſaid could with great eaſe cut in 
pieces an infinite number of men; and, that 
he tall'd with a parcel of leaves put together, 
which certainly were able to deſtroy whole ar- 
mies, The Indians hearing this account, 
being very apprehenſive of the power of 
books, and not knowing the power of the 
ſaw, were ſtruck with a pannick fear, and 
fled. F. Gonzalez finding matters were not 
yet ripe there for his deſign, return'd to 
Urvaica : but it was not long before an 
opportunity offer*d to attempt it again, for 
the chief of the Piratinians inform'd him, 
that above the river Piratin there was a 
place calPd Caaſapamin, very commodious 
to build a town, and that the people there- 
abouts (if *rwere put to em) would eaſily 
be brought to embrace the faith. Upon 
this hope F. Gonzalez taking F. Romero 
along with him, enter'd the borders of the 
Caaſapaminians, whereof about two hund red 
met him in arms, threatning in caſe he did 
not retire z but theſe very men being per- 
ſuaded by the fathers, promoted their de- 
ſign, encouraging their country people to 
embrace the faith, ſo that F. Gonzalez laid 
the foundation of a town, calling it the Pu- 
rification, as he had done the firſt time, the 
care whereof he committed to F. Romero, 
under whom it proſper*d ſo well, that there 
were three thouſand ſouls reckon'd in it the 
firſt year, and above ſeven thouſand had 
been baptiz'd when the author was there. 
The country 
afflicted with famine, the fathers in the 
town of S. Mary Major being reduced to 
extremity, and the Tadians for the molt part 
diſperſing, of whom F. Ruiz afterwards, 


with much difficulty, gather'd four hun- 


dred. A ber having tore to pieces a 
oung girl that lay in the woods, F. Ruiz 
ld a ſnare for and catch'd it that ſame 


night, which gain'd him much reputation 


among, 


of Iguazu was now miſerably pygnine. 


In 
thc 


Town of chriſtians. 
S. Paul. founded the town of S. Paul among the 


Indians of 


the plains plains, ſo call'd becauſe they inhabit the 


Paraguay, Tucuman, Sc. 


the country of 7. aiaoba to the town of theTxcno; 
Incarnation, took F. Diaſtanius with him, 


among the Indians, and thereupon many of 
them return'd to the town: but their natu- 
ral fierceneſs prevailing, they broke out in- 
to war with ſome neighbouring people their 
enemies, and having taken a number of 
priſoners, ſlew ſome, and deſign'd to butcher 
the reſt, and would have relaps'd into eat- 
ing of man's fleſh, had not F. Ruiz boldly 
ſeiz d the promoters of it, and forced *em 
to releaſe the priſoners. Let many hun- 
dreds there, and in other parts, were con- 
verted by degrees, and became religious 
At this ſame time F. Maceta 


Inians, a people lying between the town 
of the Conception and the lands of the great 
Taiaoba. The Cacique Guiravera, a great 
man-eater and forcerer, uſed all poſſible 
means to obſtruct the engreaſe of this town, 
which nevertheleſs in a ſhort time grew to 
four thouſand inhabitants, But we may 
have occaſion to ſpeak more of this matter 
hereafter. 

About this ſame time the Indians of the 


vaſt champaign country above the town of 
the Incarnation, found the fathers new em- 
ployment. They are alfo calPd Coronades 
and Cavelludos, that is, crown'd and hairy, 
becauſe both men and women wear their 
hair down to their ſhoulders, but the top of 
the head ſhav'd round, like religious men. 
Theſe people ſeem'd to have excluded all 
hopes of being brought to civility ever 
fince, as was ſaid before; they attempted 
to deſtroy the town of the Incarnation, and 
murder F. Maceta, yet now they began to 
be better inclin'd, upon this account: the 
Tuptes, a people of Brazil (of whofe fierce- 
neſs Orlandinus, in his hiſtory of the ſociety, 
makes mention ) breaking into the territo- 
ry of the town of S. Aaverius in great 
numbers, were driving away ſome converts 
into ſlavery, which were recover'd by the 
induſtry of the Je Another compan 

of them had made pritoners ſome — 
men of the Incarnation, whom F. Men- 
doza reſcuw'd purſnng the robbers with Pin- 
dgvius and a parcel of converts. And be- 
ing further inform'd, that a village of the 
Coronados had been plunder'd by the fame 
people, and many carry'd away, he ſur- 
priz'd them, and recovering the booty and 
priſoners, ſent them back well reprimand- 
ed into Brazil. The Coronados, oblig*d by 
this kindneſs and ſome gifts he beſtow'd 
on them, were diſmiſs'd, promiſing, T9 
ſend their country people to the fathers to be 
inform'd in matters of religion, which they 
perform'd. Not long after, ten Caciques of 
the Coronados, mov'd to it by Jaiaoba's 


example, ſent to deſire of the fathers ſome 
one to inſtruct them in the chriſtian doc- 
trine, Hereupon F. Ruiz haſting out of 


and ſet out towards the Coronados, When 
they had travell'd eight days over rocks 
Fee marſhes attended by thirty converts, 
they met ſome of the Coronadys, who told 
him, That Guabair, à powerful Cacique, 
hearing of their coming, had drawn over ſe- 
veral villages to his party, and by common 
conſent lay in wait for them in the next <v00d,, 
where they would undoubtedly all periſh if 
they preſum*d to advance. That they them- 
ſelves had been ſummon'd to have a hand in 
that buſineſs, but being mindful of the kind- 
neſs receiv'd from the ſociety, were come a 
By-way to give them intelligence. The fa- 
thers thanking them, conſulted whether it 
were ſafe to proceed, and finding it was 
not, turn'd back and put off that expediti- 
on till the next year. 
It is time welt 
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ould ſay ſomething of the Province 


province of Chaqua, under which name is of Cha- 


comprehended all that part of Paraguay, 
Turuman and Rio de la Plati, under the 
juriſdiction of the biſhop of Santa Cruz, 
or the holy croſs, in the mountains, and the 
archbiſhop of Chagua, which is a vaſt ex- 
tent of land. It is divided into ſeveral 
parcels by rivers riſing in the mountains of 
Peru, and falling (after a run of many 
leagues) cither into mighty HiRes, or into 
the rivers Paraguay and la Plata. Upon 
the firft coming of the Spaxiards into thoſe 
parts, abundance of the natives of Tucu- 
man and Peru retir'd thither for fear of 
thoſe new gueſts, as appears by thoſe that 
ſtill uſe the language call'd Amarra, pro- 
per to the Peruvians, The moſt noted 
nations among them are the Tamivians, for- 
merly inhabiting one hundred eighty eight 
villages, the Teuts, Mataguais, Agois, 
Moſobies, Fapitilagans, Churumatans, To- 
nocotas, Abipones, and ſeveral other facti- 
ons of Indians, differing more in languages 
than cuſtoms. There is no ſupream power 
among them, they are ſubject to Caciques 
like the other barbarous people, whoſe 
power extends not beyond a houſe or vil- 
lage. Every particular perſon among *em, 
ſuperſtitiouſly chooſes a fiſh for his patron 
and protector, and worſhip it ſo religiouſ- 
ly all their life-time, that they will rather 


ſtarve than eat any of that ſpecies. They 


are continually at war with their neigh- 
bours, being more dreadful to ſtrangers 
for their cruelty than valour. Some gover- 
nors have endeavour'd to open a wa 
through theſe people into Peru; but that 
road has been forſaken, becauſe thoſe bar- 
barians have at ſeveral times murder*d ma- 
ny Spaniards in their way from Paragua 
ro Peru, till in the year 1628. Martin & 
Ledeſma, governor of Tucuman, conceiv'd 
ſome hopes of performing what had been 
in 


„ qua, 
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Tecno. in vain attempted before by ſubduing the 
province of Chagua, by the way of Auxui, 


the laſt town under his 383 near 


aving therefore 
rais'd a body of men, he writ to F. Du- 
rand the provincial, earneſtly intreating 
him, To aſſign ſome Prieſts to preach the 
Goſpel. The provincial well knowing that 
ſoldiers commit many inſolencies when they 
enter upon new conqueſts, left he ſhould 
render the ſociety odious to thoſe Indians, 
anſwer*d, He would ſend fathers into the pro- 
vince of Chagua, when he could ſee any 
hope of ſettling there. But when he under- 
ſtood that the governor with his Spani/þ 
forces had pierced into the province of 
Chagua, and having built a caſtle, lay'd 
the foundations of a town, in that part 
where the river Lobo runs through the moſt 
fertile ſoil, and moſt frequented by Indians, 
he then ſent F. Gaſpar Oſorio to look to the 
ſpiritual welfare of both Spaniards and In- 
x hor He being a comely and ſweet tem- 
per'd man, ſoon won the affections of all 
men. Several Caciques of ſundry facti- 
ons reſorted to him, with whom he agreed, 
that they ſhould fell timber in three places 
to build as many new towns, after the 
manner of the people of Parana. Theſe 
were reported to be above fifty thouſand, 
whoſe language he endeavour'd to make 
himſelf maſter of. There were reckon'd 
thirty thouſand of the language of the Ma- 
taguais. Nor did he neglect the tongues of 
the Tobas, Mocovias, and Zapitalaguas, 
very numerous nations, as well becauſe ma- 
ny of them deſir'd to become chriſtians, as 
becauſe there were hopes of making a way 
through them to many other populous na- 
tions. He alſo ſtudy'd the language of the 
Churumates, ſo call'd perhaps, becauſe 
they often uſe this ſyllable Chy, Chu, Mar- 
tin Ledeſma, the governor being gone to 
found another town on the banks of the 
river So:otano, F. Oforius ſtay'd among the 
Tobas to mark out the plan of another 
town; whence he writ to the provincial, 
acquaning him, that three towns might 
be founded in the territories of the Tobas, 
Mocovias, and Zapitalaguas, if there were 
fathers enough, He added, that the In- 
dans up the country were fo tall, that he 
could ſcarce reach their heads with his 
hand. The firſt year the Spaniards ſowing, 
found the ſoil fit to bear all forts of Euro- 
pean grain, and what pleas'd them beſt, 
the Indians were reported to conceal mines 
of gold and ſilver. Yet there were ſome, 
who fear'd theſe eaſy beginnings would end 
unhappily, through the avarice of the new 
planters. Ar this time F. Gaſpar Sobrino 
who had been ſent procurator to Rome, re- 
turn'd to the port of Buenos Ayres, bring- 
ing with him forty-two fathers to be diſ- 


pers'd through that vaſt continent, 'to carry 
on the work ſo well begun. They were 
receiy'd with great joy, and the more for 
having narrowly eſcap'd being taken by pi- 
rates, who appear'd in the river of Plate, 
Py after their landing, and were 

nown to be Dutch, who to poiſon the peo- 
ple, and excite them to rebellion, ki on 
the ſhoar under a cheſt, a parcel of Spaxijh 
books but printed in Holland, tending on- 
ly to follow their example in falling off 
* their obedience to their lawful king. 
But of this enough, for we muſt confine our 
ſelves to affairs of the Indies. 


There F. Gonzalez traverſing the pro- Caaroans. 


vince of Urvaica, endeavour'd to find em- 
ployment for the new-come fathers, the 
news of whoſe arrival was ſpread abroad. 
Firſt, he made his way into the woods of 
the Caaroans, knowing that the inhabitants 
of them were in ſome meaſure diſpos'd to 
receive the faith, by the example of their 
neighbours, and perſwaſions of F. Romero. 
Sixty Caciques dwelt in theſe woods, moſt 
of whom he perſwaded to ſow their grain 
not far from one another, in hopes of 
building a town; and promiſing them one 
of the ſociety ſhould come ſpeedily to in- 
ſtruct them in the chriſtian faith, he went 
away to the 7ivians through the country of 
the Piratinians. The Jivius more like a 
brook than a river, having fallen down 
ſome eaſy deſcents from its ſource, runs di- 
rectly into the Urvaica, a little above the 
Ibitiraquans. On both its banks and the 
adjacent plains there are woods, inhabited 
at that time by about five hundred fami- 
lies and their Caciques. The chief among 
them was Nieguvius, who by his nimble 
tongue and ſorcery, he prevail'd with all 
the neighbouring people to follow him as 
their leader, He was a fierce, but crafty 
man, cunningly flattering ſtrangers, that 
he might have them in his power. Abun- 
dance of Indians offended at our converts, 
had fled from the town of S. Xaverius and 
other places, to that monſter of a man, 
allur'd by a licentious way of living; all 
whom Niezuvius kept about him and 
maintain'd, requiring them all to worſhip 
him, as a Gop. His diſpoſition was na- 
turally fit for any fraud or villany. This 
man muſt have proy*d very troubleſome to 
the affairs of the converts, had he perſiſt- 
ed in his wickedneſs; therefore F. Gonzalez 
putting in execution the deſign he had long 
entertain*d of going to him, made no ac- 
count of the man's cruelty, or the danger 
of deſerters and renegadoes that lay in 
wait, and appearing unexpectedly before 
Niezuvius, prevail'd ſo far by his eloquence 
that the inveterate enemy ſeemed to be re- 
duced the firſt encounter. Therefore the 


more to oblige him, he brought him 
the. 


1. 
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the next town of St. Nicholas, where he 
was conducted to the church with great 
ſtate. This ſhew of honour ſo far inclin'd 
him to the ſociety and chriſtian religion, 
that returning home he built a houſe and 
church for the prieſts that were to come, 
and brought over many of the neighbour- 
ing Caciques to follow his example. This 
was a difficult province, and requir'd a 
prudent and reſolute man; for it was fear- 
ed, that Niezuvius, who was fo eaſily 
brought over, might ſoon relapſe, being 
known to be much given to ſorcery, to 
affect divine honour, and even at that time 
to keep a great company of concubines. 
F. John Caſtillo was left there, and F. Gon- 
zalez going away to the river Tabatio, which 
runs into the Urvatca, found that another 
town might be erected on its banks, as 
was afterwards done, and therefore he pro- 
miſed the Tabatians an inſtructor, as ſoon 
as there were fathers enough. Then hear- 
ing that ten fathers were coming up the 
Parana, he went to meet them, and hav- 
ing detain'd and diſperſed them, returned 
through the territories of the 7ivians and 
Caaſapaminians, into the country of ine 
Caaroans. This country lies about ten 
leagues from the river Urvaica towards the 
inland, nothing unlike to the other parts 
lately civiliz'd, but that it ſeems to be 
ſomewhat more populous ; nor would it be 
any thing more remarkable than its neigh- 
bouring people, but for having ſignaliz'd 
it ſelf in a baſe action, and afterwards in 
making amends for it. One great cauſe 
of reducing this country to chriſtianity be- 
fore any other, was its bordering on the 
lands of the Caaſapaminians, as thoſe do 
on the Fivians, and theſe on the Piratini- 
ans, who are parted from the Tbitiraquans 
only by the river Urvaica ; and it was 
hop'd, that theſe people, among whom 
the fathers had founded towns, being fo 
linked together, would eaſily defend them- 
ſelves againſt their enemies, and make the 
paſſage eaſie to theſe lands which lie be- 
tween the river Urvaica and the Atlantick 
ſea. F. Gonzalez being come with the 
Caciques to the place appointed, erected a 
croſs, mark'd out the ground for the 


Town of church and town, to take the name of All- 
All-ſaints, Saints; appointed magiſtrates, baptiz'd 


infants, inſtructed the men and women, 
and began vigorouſly to carry on their 
work. As things were thus going on pro- 
ſperouſly, Potirava, a bold man, fit for 
any miſchief, who had fled from the town 
of S. Xaverius, being harden'd in his old 
ſuperſtitions, went privately to Niezuvins, 
and telling him he would ſoon be no bet- 
ter than a ſlave to the Jeſuits, and muſt 
quit all his concubines, eaſily ſtirrred him 


up to conſpire the death of the fathers. 
Vor. IV. 
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Having drawn his people to conſent to the Txcno. 
murder, he ſent the Cacique Cumaraqua to WW 


carry the deſign among the Caarvans, di- 
recting him to put the Caciques Caarupe 
and Caabure upon murdering F. Gonzalez 
and F. Rodriguez, which done, they were 
to go to execute the ſame upon F. Romero, 
whilſt he put to death F. Caſtillo and other 
fathers, about the river Piraliu. All things 
were diſpoſed as Niezuvius had order'd, fo 
that F. Gonzalez having calPd together the 
Indians to hang a bell, that was to call 
them to be catechized, they were all rea- 
dy, but upon another deſign, for Caarupe 
had underhand commanded them to be 
privately arm*d, and make no diſcovery, 
till he gave the ſignal to Marangoa, who 


was to execute the murder. They were all Fe, 
thus aſſembled, and F. Gonzalez ſtooping murder'd. 


to put the rope into the ring of the bell, 
Caarupe thinking that a fit opportunity to 
ſtrike, made the ſign to Marangoa, who, 
wich all his force, ſtruck the father on the 
head with a club that had a great ſtone 
fixed at the end, and at one blow knock- 
ed out his brains and left him dead, yet 
another ſeconding, the head was quite 
bruiſed to maſh. Then all the company 
gave great ſhouts of joy, which alarmed 
father Rodriguez, who was at his prayers 
in a cottage near by. As he was coming 
out, the cruel executioners beſet his door, 
and in the ſame manner with their clubs 
batter'd him to death. When they were 
both dead, a continual cry followed, but 
not all of a piece, ſome rejoycing at the 
murder, others ( for they had not all con- 


ſented ) expreſſing their grief, in doleful la- 


mentations. The barbarians not yet ſatiſ- 
fied, cut the trunk of F. Rodriguez his 
body from the limbs, mangling them with 
many wounds, dragging them about the 
church, and at laſt burnt them and the 
church together, tearing and breaking all 
that belong'd to it. Then ſending an ac- 
count of what they had done to Niezuvius, 
they all fell to feaſt together, where, as 


they were boaſting of this action, as if it 
had 


been ſome honourable enterprize, an 
ancient Indian, father-in-law to Guarobains, 
a great admirer of the ſociety, though not 
yet baptiz*d, had the courage to reprimand 
them for their infolence, whereupon they 
all furiouſly fell upon, and tore him to pie- 
ces. Two youths, who ſerv'd F. Gonzalez 
at the altar, being taken, it was conſulted 
whether they ſhould deſtroy them, but 
their advice prevailed who would have *em 
ſent home, leſt it might be a provocation 
to the Indians of Parana to make war up- 
on them. Theſe being accordingly ſent 
home, diſcover*d the whole manner of the 
ſlaughter. 
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The dead 
bodies re- 
cover d. 


A brave 
action. 
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The next day, being nothing more ſe- 
date after their night's ſleep, y repaired 
in throngs to the place of the murder, where 
finding the fire had not conſumed the trunks 
of the bodies, they kindled the fire again, 
and caſt them in. Whilſt they were thus em- 
ployed, one of the youths, we ſaid they 
had ſent away home, paſſing in his way 
through the territories of the Caaſapamini- 
ans, acquainted F. Romero with the ſlaugh- 
ter of his brethren ; which being ſpread a- 
broad, thoſe people, according to the cuſ- 
tom of their country, firſt kept a doleful 
ſilence, and then broke out into diſmal 
ſhrieks, to expreſs their ſorrow, till their 
grief turning into anger, they aſk'd leave 
of the father to revenge the murder. He 
diſſuaded them from ſeeking revenge, but 
{aid he ſhould look upon it as a great teſ- 
timony of their affection, if they durſt bring 


away their dead bodies. Membacaba, a a 


man in repute among his people, immedi- 
ately choſe about two hundred out of all 
the multitude, and ordering them to arm 
themſelves, ſet forward with ſpeed, and 
came the ſame day to the place where the 
miſchief had been done, where they took 
the bodies half burnt, and return'd with 
them in deſpight of their enemies, and put 
them in a coffin, as the time would permit. 
Not long after, the wicked Caarupe came 
unexpected upon the Caaſapaminians with 
three hundred armed men, to ſacrifice F. 
Romero, whom, becauſe he liv'd ſingle, in 
{corn he call'd the old woman. The townl- 
men, according to their cuſtom, were abroad 
in the fields about their country affairs, ſo 
that there were but ten young men in town, 
who being led by an old man, went out 
with their bows and arrows againſt that 
at number, and behaved themſelves ſo 
gallantly, that they ſtopt them, till the 
Caaſapaminians flocking out of the fields, 
put them all to flight, killing ſome, with- 
out the loſs of a man. F. Romero himſelf 
appearing on horſeback with two converts, 
contributed much towards gaining this vic- 
tory, and ſo daunted the enemy, that they 
durſt never make a ſecond attempt. Before 
theſe things were done; that is, the next 
day after the ſlaughter of the two fathers, 
Niezuvius having receiv'd the news of their 
death, and rejoycing at the bloody fact, 
put on his garment of feathers, and all the 
other ornaments us'd in their prophane ce- 
remonies; and ordering one of his concu- 
bines to be dreſs'd after the ſame manner, 
call'd all his people about him; it was 
night when they all met, and he maki 
uſe of the darkneſs, for all lights were put 
out, after rattling ſome ſtrange words in his 
throat, and making a hideous noiſe with an 
empty calabaſh ; at laſt when he had fill'd 
all the company with horror, declar'd to 


them that F. Caſtillo was to be taken off. 
They all conſented, reſolving to manage it 
dexterouſly, leſt he ſhould make his eſcape, 
and therefore they took along with them 
ſome infidels that were come to be inſtruct- 


ed in chriſtianity, At break of day they Fc 
came to F. Caſtillo, then at his prayers, de-kil!'s, 


firing him to admit thoſe who deſir*d to be 
inrolPd in the catalogue of chriſtians, and 
to beſtow ſome ſmall preſent on them, ac- 
cording to cultom. The father receiv'd 
them with all poſſible affection, but as he 
was buſie, and ſuſpecting nothing, they 
fell upon, buffeted, and threw him down. 
If it be for theſe liltle things I beſtow, ſaid 
he, that you exerciſe your cruelty on me, take 
all, and keep, me as your ſlave. They an- 
ſwer' d, it was his death, and of all the fa- 
thers throughout Parana and Urvaica, 
which they ſought ; and to make ſhort, 
they bound him with a long rope, and thus 
dragg'd him half naked out of the town, 
over briers and ſtones, ſcoffing at him and 
ſhouting. By the way they hew'd his face, 
pierc'd his body with arrows, a ſlave of 
Niezuvius every foot cruelly battering his 
belly with a club. At laſt they cover'd 
his head, all deform'd with blood and mud, 
under a heap of ſtones, caſting the body 
into the woods to be devour'd by tygers ; 
which done, they return'd to give Niexuvi- 
45 an account of their exploits. He putting, 
on F. Caſtillo's prieſtly veſtments, and over 
them the old garment of a ſorcerer, aſ- 
ſembling his people, told them; they had 
no cauſe to fear their fields would lie waſte ; 
that they might now ſafely, after the man- 
ner of their anceſtors, keep as many wives 
as they pleas'd, and again beſtow divine 
honours on him. Then cauſing the chil- 
dren that had been baptiz'd, to be brought 
to him, as if he could take off the baptitm, 
waſh'd their heads with hot water, ſcouring 
their tongues with ſand, and ſcraping them 
with a ſhell, to wipe away the exorcis'd 
ſalt that had been laid upon them. Hav- 
ing pertorm'd many more extravagant ce- 
remonies, he burnt the church, and -order'd 
his men to be ready to march the next day, 
to kill the two fathers that were among the 
Piralinmians. The news of their deſign 
came thither before them, and the farhers 
prepar*d themſelves for death; the Indians, 
in the mean while, tho' few in number, 
becauſe moſt were abroad in the fields, mak- 
ing ready to defend their teachers; hearing 
that the enemy was very near, and nume- 
rous, the converts forced the fathers to fly 
into the woods, and the rebels, being too 
numerous for the Prratinians, broke into 
the town of S. Nicholas, ſeeking the fathers, 
and exerciſing their cruelty againſt the hou- 
ſes and goods, till the Piratinians, that were 
abroad, could be call'd home, and then re- 
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newing the fight, put thoſe bloody barba- 
rians to flight, killing ſixteen of them, and 
wounding many more, without the loſs of 
one man. 


In the mean while, F. Alfonſo de Aragon, 


of the Ib- and F. Francis Claviſo, were forced to fly 
geen. in great diſtreſs to the town of the Concep- 


lion, among the Ibitiraquans, whither the 
news was already brought of Niezuvins's 
cruelty z and F. Pas. Alfonſo had call'd 
together the chief men of the town to con- 
ſult what was to be done. Their com- 
mander, Nicholas Nienguir, deliver'd him- 
ſelf thus. Nothing will do, father, but to 
make uſe of our weapons with ee z the 
enemies deſigns muſt be ſpeedily prevented, 
leſt they run us down while we loſe time in de- 
Laling. I would have you entertain that opi- 
nion of me and my followers, that we ill 
not relurn to ſee our wives and friends, fill 
having repuls'd the enemy, we revenge the 


death of our dear maſters with much blood of 


theirs. This ſaid, he order'd two hundred 
of his beſt men to arm and follow him, 
whom he led into the territories of the Pi- 
ratinians, thinking it enough if he put a ſtop 
to the progreſs of the enemy, till ſupplies 
could come from further parts. The news 
of the murther of the fathers being ſpread 
into other towns, caus'd great ſorrow and 
conſternation, which was increas'd by a re- 
port ſpread by the enemy, That the inha- 
bitants of all places had conſpir'd to ſlaugh- 
ter their teachers, But when a further ac- 


A general count came of the death of F. Caſtillo, and 


Conſt 


tion, 


erna- 


Niezuvius was ſtirring up the Indians 
towards the Atlartick ocean to war, that he 
might overpower the converts, the terror 
was beyond meaſure. Therefore expreſſes 
were ſent to the Spaniſh cities, and Indian 
towns far and near, to make known the 
numbers of the enemy, how few there were 
to oppoſe them, and how great the danger 
was. In the mean while, a company of 
ſoldiers was ſent to the Caaſapamimans to 
bring away father Romero, who was next to 
the enemy; but the Caaſapaminians declar- 
ed they could not part with him, unleſs he 
would have all the converts return to their 
ſcatter*d habitations, being forſaken by their 
paſtor ; but if he ſtay'd, they would defend 
him from any harm at the expence of their 
own blood. It was neceſſary to comply 
with their requeſt, for tear of doing wrong 
to ſuch well-deſerving people. Whilſt theſe 
things were tranſacting, three ſpies were ta- 
ken, and it appear'd they were ſome of the 
murderers, . goa to draw over 2yara- 


cipucatius, the chief Cacique among the Vi- 
tiraquans, to Niezwvius's party, on ac- 
count they were kindred. Qyaracipucatius 
was then preſent with his men, and being 
aſk'd by F. James de Afaro, what he would 
have done with thoſe kinſmen? Anſwer'd, 
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to be taken of their conſanguinity ; for, 
that from that time, he would look upon 
no man, who was an enemy to religion, as 
his relation. F. Affaro, to try the man, or- 
der'd the chief of the ſpies to lay down his 
arms, but he refuſing, ſtepp'd back, clap- 
pling an arrow to his bow, and pointing at 
the father, being ready to let fly, had not 
the company ſeiz'd and bound him. Eight 
hundred men were now got together, with 
which force it was thought fit to ſet out 
againſt Niezuvias, who was not well provi- 
ded, and the Tivians ſcatter'd about the 
country. Only two men were found in the 
town of the Tivians, one of which had like 
to have been kill'd by a zealous convert, 
had not the father prevented him. The 
next morning our men came in ſight of the 
enemy, of whom they demanded, if the 

deſir'd peace, to have Niezuvizs, and al 
that were guilty of the murder, deliver'd 
up to them; but receiv'd no other anſwer 
but by arrows. Thus incenſed, they fell 
on with ſuch fury, that in a moment, they 


routed the enemy, killing many of them, ian: 


with the loſs of only three 
about thirty 3 Niezuvius fly- 
ing before the fight, got over the river 
Urvaica, in a boat made of branches of 
trees, and lay conceal'd, and roving in ſe- 
veral places, till ſome years after, falling 
into the hands of robbers, he ſuffer'd the 
puniſhment due to his 
formidable under his misfortunes, becauſe 
his condition was not known. Has ſcatter- 
ed houſes, being as many as his cancubines, 
were all burnt. 


guilt; being long 


1d, and routed. 


Having thus, in ſome meaſure, reveng- ue Ca. 
ed a juſt quarrel, Miengurius leading back „ant pu- 
the conquerors into the Piraiizian territo- niſh'd, 


ries, found new ſuccours were there aſſem- 
bled. F. Emanuel Cabral Alpoino, a noble 
Portugueze, had, at his own coſt, brought 
a company of Spamiards by publick autho- 
rity, from the city of St. John, eighty 
leagues diſtant ; and from the Iadian towns 
ſubject to the Franciſcans, F. Gregory de 
Ofuna, a godly man, had ſent two hun- 
dred converts; and F. Jabn Gamarra, 
worthy of eternal honour, as many more. 
Arapiſandwvius and other Caciques, had 
brought a conſiderable number of converts 
from other colonies. Theſe things were 
much torwarded by F. James Boroa, rec- 
tor of the Aſumplian, who having unſucceſs- 
tuly try'd the Spamards in Paraguay, drew 
ſome men together himſelf, and came with 
great ſpeed to join the Piratinians, becauſe 
he acted for the provincial, who was then 
abſent. In December, Emanuel Cabral, who 
commanded in chief, led the forces to the 
territories of the Caaſapaminians, where F. 

Romera 
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Tzcno. Romero was in danger. It was a providence 
that he was fo expeditious 3 for the next 


day after his arrival, the Caaroan murde- 
rers, to the number of five hundred, know- 
ing nothing of our forces, enter'd the bor- 
ders of the Caaſapaminians, and were now 
at hand, threatening the town, when our. 
troops marching out unexpectedly, ſtruck 
ſuch a terror into the rebels, eſpecially at 
the ſight of the Spaniſh horſe, that after 
the firſt onſet, they never ſtay'd for a ſe- 
cond, but betook themſelves to the next 
woods, Cabrael on the one ſide, and Nien- 
gurius on the other, making a greater 
laughter of them. Many fled, and fifty 
were taken, among whom were the Caciques, 
Caabure and Caarupe, with others of the 
murderers. The next day they marched, 
and made themſelves maſters of the town 
of the Caaroans, where a conſult was held 
about the puniſhment of offenders. The 
multitude was for puniſhing all, the wiſer 
ſort for taking off the heads of the rebel- 
lion, and the ſociety for no blood. Cabral 
order*d it ſo, as to endeavour to pleaſe all, 
for having given ſentence of death againſt 
them all, he pick*d out only twelve of the 
number, by their example to ſhew what 
all had deſerv'd. Caabure and Caarupe 
were hang'd firſt, and then Marangoa in 
the ſame place where he had murder'd F. 
Gonzalez. Potirava, the author of the con- 
ſpiracy, having abſconded for ſome time 
with Araguira, the murderer of F. Caſtillo, 
they were both deliver'd up by the heathens, 
nl put to death. They all deſir'd to be 
baptized before they dy'd, except Caabure, 
who dy'd blaſpheming. After puniſhing 
the criminals, the bodies of the fathers were 
taken up, and carry'd in a very honoura- 
ble manner to the town of the Conception, 
where they were receiv'd in ſolemn proceſ- 
fion. Firſt went the victorious forces lead- 
ing their priſoners, then the children of the 
town, next the women, after them the 
men, and laſtly, the chiefs of the nation, 
attended by variety of muſick. On both 
ſides of the biers, were fathers who had 
reſorted thither from all parts. The people 
had adorn'd the way with triumphal arches, 
lighted bone-fires, and many other demon- 
{trations of joy. In the church the bodies 
were placed in an honourable romb, and 
Z. Boroa made their funeral oration. Thus 
ended the rebellion of thoſe Indians, whom 
we muſt leave to give an account of others. 

The province of Guaira now calls upon 


Gualachesus, where the fathers Ruiz and Diaſtani- 


45 venturing upon the Gualaches, met with 
unexpected ſucceſs. The country of the 
Gualaches, who are alſo called Guamanes, 
lies between the lands of Taiaoba, and the 
territories of Urvaica and Ignaſu, running 
out as far as the ſea towards Brazil, All 


this nation differs from the Gyaranians both 
in cuſtoms and manners, and is for the moſt 
part at war with them. It would be far 
more populous, did not the inhabitants con- 
tinually deſtroy one another; for when they 
are heated with their drink made of honey, 
in their circular drinking meetings, their 
pleaſure turning into madneſs, they fall 
upon one another with whatſoever weapons 
come next to hand, with ſuch fury, that 
many are deſperately wounded, or kill'd, 
in the height of their drunkenneſs. Theſe 
feſtivals coming about very often, muſt 
needs leſſen the number of the people. Be- 
ſides, their numerous ſorcerers increaſe the 
number of the dead, killing many with their 
charms and poyſon. They frequently con- 
verſe with the devil, and live rather upon 
hunting than upon tillage, dwelling in ſmall 
villages, not far diſtant from one another. 
No body had been among them as yet to 
preach the goſpel ; but the borderers came 
to the iron mines, where a few Spaniards 
wrought, not far from the river Piqueri, 
which falls into the Parana. The Guala- 
ches hearing the news, that the great Taiao- 
ba, with whom they had been at war, had 
forſaken his barbarous manner of living, 
and was become a chriſtian, ſent ſeveral 
meſſengers to F. Riz, to acquaint him that 
the people of ſeveral villages were willing 
to live together in a great town. F. Ruiz 
was then in the colony of the Incarnation, 
with F. Diaſtanius, and taking him for his 
companion, he went away to Villarica. 
From thence, there were two ways to the 
Gualaches ; the one by the iron mines, which 
was five days journey; the other about, up 
the river Huibaio, through the lands of 
Taiaoba and the Indians of the plains, who 
were always at war. F. Ruiz took the for- 
mer, F. Diaſtanius the latter, but with ve- 
ry great danger, becauſe no man had as yet 
ventur*d through thoſe lands, which were 
much infeſted with ſorcerers, and this father 
was the firſt that got through that way. 
When he enter'd the country of the Guala- 
ches, the ſixth day of his journey through 
the deſert, he met with greater danger, be- 
ing met firſt with two companies of men- 
eaters, and afterwards by a greater num - 
ber, from whom eſcaping through ſpecial 
providence, he at length came to a part of 
the country of the Gualaches, then infeſted 
with the plague, where he baptiz'd abun- 
dance of infants, and ſome men and wo- 
men, after inſtructing them by the help of 
an interpreter. F. Ruiz taking the direct 
road, as was ſaid, came upon the borders 
of Gualaches, the fifth day after he ſet out 
of Villarica, baptizing very many, becauſe 
the plague rag'd in thoſe parts. As he was 
thus employ*d, meſſengers came to him 


from the Chiguitos, beyond the river Pigue- The Cl 
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ri, deſiring to have one of the ſociety ſent 
to inſtruct them, and make out the plain 
for a town; whom he diſmiſſed, promiſ- 
ing to ſend a prieſt as ſoon as they had ga- 


ther'd a ſufficient number for a town. Hav- 


ing ſpent eight months in baptizing thoſe 
that were infeſted with the plague ; at length 
the fathers, Ruiz and Diaſtanius, met in a 
convenient place to build a town, which 
was the reſidence of Cobe a Cacique, father 
of five ſons, each of which was chief of a 
village. Beſides them, many other little 
villages were willing to join. The Indians 
therefore aſſembling in great numbers, a 
croſs was erected, and the foundation of a 


Conception town laid, which was call'd the Conception. 


town 
built. 


Curito, the moſt powerful of the Gualaches, 
renowned among both Spaniards and Indi- 
ans, being invited by F. Ruix, came to 
him with an hundred followers, promiſing 
he would either erect a town in his own 
lands, or join the people of the Conception. 
The firſt of theſe propoſals was approved 
of, and he ſent home with hopes; the SHa- 
niards admiring that a word from the fa- 
thers ſhould be of more force than their 
arms, with which they had deſpair'd of re- 
ducing the great Curito. After he was 
gone, becauſe the way to the country of 
Taiaoba was not ſtreight, and through the 
lands of warlike Indians, F. Ruiz, with in- 
credible labour, open'd another through im- 

etrable woods, which was but four day's 
journey. F. Diaſtanius left in charge with 
the new town, reducing the language of the 
Gualachesto grammar rules, and committing 
the elements of chriſtianity to writing, made 
things eaſy for thoſe that were to ſucceed him 
there in the care of ſouls. Beſides, he gain'd 
the affections of thoſe people by his {kill in 
mechanicks, and eſpecially in ſmiths work, 
which he had learnt of himſelf, and moſt ne- 
ceſſary where there was great want of iron 
tools. Yet the converts were not very nume- 
rous, becauſe of theſe Indians inclination to 
drunkenneſs, and other barbarous cuſtoms, 

F. Ruiz being come into the lands of 
Taiaoba, thro* that way he had made him- 
ſelf, bent all his thought upon gaining of 


The Ca- the Cacique Guiravera, who did all he could 


cique Gui-to obſtruct the founding of any new towns, 
ravera 

ſollicited 
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and endeavour'd to deſtroy thoſe already 


founded : and indeed *twas no indifferent 
the faith. Conqueſt to reduce him; for Guiravera was 


the chief of all the man-eaters and ſorcerers 
in the province of Guaira, look d upon by 
the people far and near as a deſtroyer of 
human race, for his greedineſs of man's 
fleſh, and made it his principal ſtudy to 
contrive to have F. Maceta, who had drawn 
over many of his heathens, fall into his 
ſnares: beſides, he had declar'd to all the 
Caciques, who for fear of his power and 
ſorcery adher'd ro him, that the greateſt 
ſervice they could do him, would be to ſeize 
Vor. IV. 
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F. Ruiz, and ſerve him up roaſted for him Tzcno: 
to eat. This cruelty was attended by pride, WWW 


which made the monſter ſtile himſelf the 
high-prieſt, and commander of all Guaira: 
and ſuch was his madneſs, that he aſſum'd 
an air of divinity, employing all his power 
in obſtructing 2 from becoming chri- 
ſtians. The fathers ſtudy'd all means to 
reduce or appeaſe this inveterate enemy, and 
found *twas ſomething more than a human 
act to gain, a man who was reported to be 


familiar with the devil, who laid the way | 


to be taken in his own ſnare ; for Guiravera 
uſing to receive oracles from dead bodies, 
the devil ſpeaking, according to Pythagoras 
his opinion of the tranſmigration of ſouls, is 
ſaid to have told him, that the ſoul of 
Quaracitius, who in former times had been 
look*d upon as a god, was gone into the 
body of F. Ruiz, and had transferr'd 1 
his divinity thither. Which being ſpread 
abroad, F. Ruiz, among the heathens, was 
generally reputed to be a god, and the true 
image of Quaracitius. Which, in proceſs of 
time, prov'd beneficial to the chriſtian reli- 
gion; for Guiravera being very eager to ſee 
F. Ruiz, whom he took for 2yaracitius 
come to life again, after ſeyeral meſſages 
ſent forward and backward, ſet out to ſee 


him in great ſtate, attended by two hundred 


Indians. Being come near the town of 
St. Paul, among the Iranians, he ſent in a 
man to fix the conditions of the interview; 
but being impatient of delay, enter'd the 
town after him, proclaiming in a hideous 
voice, that contrary to his dignity he had 
vouchſafed at preſent to tread the ground, 
to ſee the foreign prieſts. Going on with 
this ſort of diſcourſe, he found the fathers 
ſitting in the market-place, and was by 
them defir*d to fit down upon a low bench. 
He with inſupportable pride order*d his 
men to cover the bench and ground his 
feet were to reſt on with their garments ; 
then ſitting down, and looking more calm, 
he ſaluted the fathers after the country man- 
ner. TR return'd the falutation ; and 
having endeavour'd to introduce ſome diſ- 
courſe of religion, finding him very uneaſy, 
they put it off to a proper ſeaſon, and fo 
they parted. But knowing that nothing ſo 
much gain'd the hearts of the Indians as 
teaſting, they kilPd two oxen ; and having 
made a plentiful Banquet their exordium or 
introduction, F. Ruiz finding Guiravera ve- 
ry ſuſpicious of road among man 
other things he ſaid, ended his ſpeech to 
him in this manner: Tou have no cauſe, 
Guiravera, ſaid he, to apprehend any trea- 
chery from thoſe who deſire nothing ſo much as 
to die for the glory of G Oo D; you ſee our in- 
nocence is our defence, ſuſpetting nothing, tho? 
unarm'd amidſt your arm d guards, and only 
ſtudying to entertain thoſe who are reported to 
covet nothing ſo much as to catch and devour 
8Q us, 
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| Txcno. us, Our only care being to gain ſouls, wwe 
WYV have never been known to hurt the body, it be- 


ing our only ſtudy to bring all men to worſhip 
one ouly G op 3; truſting in this e, We 
deſpiſe all dangers : but be not deceiv'd, Gui- 
ravera, with the falſe glittering of an empty 
name, for you and I are mortal: I arrogate 
nothing from the impoſtures of your falſe ora- 
cle; nor do I allow you that 7 vain- 
ly boaſt of. You and I were made of duſt, 
and to duſt we ſhall return; this was our ori- 
ginal, and this will be our end: allay thy pride 
therefore, duſt and aſhes, and learn what 
diſtance there is between a vile clod of earth 
and the univerſal Creator. Why do you boaſt 
of having created the world, who have bither- 
to behav'd your felf as if you had been born to 
be a plague toit * You are not the creator, 
but deſtroyer of men; not the beſtower of dig- 
nities, but a baſe ſlave to vice; not the joy of 
human race, but its devourer, ſtill gorg*d with 
bodies of men, and gaping after more. Jou 


are not the maker of the univerſe, but an empty. 


product of the devil*s : yet believe, Go p is 
always ſo merciful, that he's ready, if they 
repent, to pardon the tranſgreſſors of his laws. 
Honour this GO p, unleſs you will rather 
chuſe to endure his puniſhments for ever. Re- 
turn home for the preſent, we ſoon will follow 
you. The barbarian becoming much more 
complying, made ſhew as if he approv'd 
of what was ſaid, but it plainly appear'd 
he only temporiz'd and counterfeited. Se- 
veral of the Caciques that came with him 
ſhew'd an inclination to embrace chriſtiani- 
ty privately, affirming, if the fathers would 
come into their country, that many of Gui- 
ravera's followers would quit him to em- 
brace the true religion. F. Ruiz, knowing 
that the people were all led by their Ca- 
ciques and ſorcerers, and that all things 
would be eaſie when they were gain'd, to 
oblige Guiravera, gave him a rod, ſuch as 
the Spaniſh Magiſtrates carry, in the name 
of his catholick majeſty, and caus'd him 
to be honourably conducted about the town 
by four kundred arm'd converts, by which 
means he ſeem'd to be ſomewhat oblig'd. 
After his departure, the fathers conſulted 
about ſettling a colony in his lands whatever 
the danger might be. Whilſt F. Ruiz was 
upon this deſign, letters were brought, giv- 
ing an account that the town of the Incar- 
nation was infeſted by the Mamalucs, and 
therefore putting off the buſineſs of Guira- 
vera, he haſted away to oppoſe them. 
Some companies of Mamalucs (of whom 
we ſhall give a full account hereafter) had 
paſs'd rhe river Tibaxtva, near the town of 
S. Xaverius, and encamping near the colo- 
nies of converts, ſtruck a terror into all the 
province of Guaira; for, beſides a multi- 
tude of infidels, they had drove away into 
captivity ſeveral converts, whereof F. Men- 


doza complaining, they made a meer jeſt of 
what he ſaid. F. Ruiz being come, and 


expecting no civility among robbers, or- 


der'd a thouſand converts to take up arms 
in their own defence, and ſent two fathers 
to try thoſe rovers, who kill'd one that 
went with 'em, and wounded one of thoſe 
fathers ; yet they proceeded, threatning to 
raiſe all the province againſt them, and 
boldly unbinding the priſoners, carried *em 
back to F. Ruiz. The robbers ſtill ſeem'd 
inclin*d to give battle, tho* F. Ruiz, in the 
name of the catholick king, conjur'd them 
to peace : however, at laſt they drew back 
from the towns of the converts, ſhewing as 
if they would be ſatisfied with driving away 
the infidels, and forbear infeſting the con- 
verts; yet it was fear'd, and the event 
ſhew'd there was no truth in their preten- 
ces, to the ruin of the province; as we 
ſhall fee in its place. New fathers comi 

in the midſt of the troubles out of Europe, 
found matter to exerciſe their patience and 
charity; for the Coronados Indians inhabit- 
ing the plains, who had been attempted a 
year and half before without any ſucceſs, ſent 
now to F. Mendoza, reſiding in the town of 
the Incarnation, to deſire they might have 
prieſts ſent *em, and towns founded; which 
they were the more earneſt for, when the 
report was ſpread abroad, that only thoſe 
were to be led away captives who would not 
ſubmit to be inſtructed by the ſociety. 
F. Ruiz taking F. Mendoza with him, went, 
and found all things in a great forwardneſs. 
Ibitiruna is a very craggy mountain, three 
days journey from the town of the Incarna- 
tion, the inhabitants of which mountain be- 
ing commanded to demoliſh their villages, 
which lay ſcatter'd up and down, and to 
build a town in the place appointed, readily 
perform'd it. In the mean while F. Men- 
doza ſent to the Ibiangues, a people oppo- 
ſite to the ſea, to build a town there, -find- 
ing they were all diſpers'd for fear of the 
Mamvlucs, brought an hundred families he 


could gather, to add to the new town of Town of 
S. Michael, ſo that there were two thouſand S. Michael. 


ſouls in it. This place being ſettled, F. Ruiz, 
at the requeſt of Pataguiruſuvius, a Cacique 
of note, went a day's journey further, and 
gathering Indians, laid the foundation of 


another town, under the invocation of S. Au- S. Antony: 


tony the hermit, ſo many inhabitants reſort- 
ing to it, that in two months it contain'd 


two thouſand five hundred ſouls. The fa- 


thers were no leſs ſucceſsful in the lands of 
Taiaoba, for F. Diaſtanius being ſent by 
F. Ruiz from the town of the Conception, to 
look to the colony of the Archangels for 
ſome time, ſeveral Caciques of Guiravera's 
faction reſorted to him, requeſting ſo ear- 
neſtly to have a town built, that there wes 
no refuſing of em. There's an * 

All- 
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2 half-way between the towns of Archangel Theſe meſſengers, pleas'd with imaginary TECHO. 
| and S. Paul, which the Indians call the liberty, changing their mind, grew mote WWW 


8. Thomas burying-place of S. Thomas, having receiv'd 


by tradition from their anceſtors, that the 
{aid apoſtle of the Indies paſſing thro thoſe 
countries, buried a great multitude he had 
baptiz'd in that place. This ſpot being 
very commodious, and encompaſs'd by 
abundance of villages of infidels, was cho- 
ſen by F. Diaſtanius to build a town on, and 
a croſs erected ; and, what is wonderful, 
thoſe very men who had contriv'd to mur- 
der F. Ruiz, and were counted the cruel'ſt 
of man-eaters, came voluntarily into it. 
Beſides four hundred families that came in 
of their own accord at firſt, F. Diaſtanius 
gather'd four hundred more in the woods 
and mountains, and call'd it the rown of 
S. Thomas. But the plague raging at this 
time throughout the province of Guaira, 
found the fathers a great deal of employ- 
ment; but the dread of the inſolency of 
the robbers was more grievous than the 
diſtemper, for twas now fear'd they had 
loſt all reſpect to the fathers, and would 
fall openly upon the converts. The jea- 
louſie was encreas'd by the arrival of the 
new governor of Paraguay, who coming 
thro* Braſil the ſame way the robbers 
came, and being an enemy to the ſociety, 
was fear*d would furniſh a ſorrowful ſubject 
for hiſtory. 


miſchievous than thoſe they were ſent to, 
for they not only fe thoſe that were 
fled to ſtay abroad, but undertook to draw 
the reſt from the town; and *twas feat'd 
they might by their ill example debauch 
other converts, and trouble all the province 
of Parana. To prevent this miſchief, after 
mature deliberation, the fathers Ruiz and 
Badia went to the place where the deſerters 
were, attended by a company of truſty 
converts, and coming at a time when the 
men were gone a hunting and to cut wood, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Caciques that came 
along with them, they ſet fire to the huts, 
and began to drive the women and chil- 
dren to the town. The deſerters returning 
at night, and ſuſpecting by the fire how 
the matter ſtood, for the ſake of their wives 
and children, came and ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to the fathers, who commending 
them for returning, inſtead of blaming their 
deſertion, reſtor*d *em to the town, where 
they continued without ever relapſing, to 
the great joy of the whole province, moſt 
of *em ſoon after embracing chriſtianity, 
quitting their concubines, and marrying, 
lawful wives. Yet the plague ceas'd not 
to rage throughout the province of Parana, 
and therefore, becauſe the town of Corpus 
Chriſti ſeem'd to be ſeated in an unhealthy 


Niezuvius The province of Urvaica was not well place, as drawing the vapours from the 
2 in ſettled after the troubles rais'd by the mur- river with the riſing ſun, it was remov'd to 


derers of the fathers, and *rwas much fear'd 
that Mezuvius being ſtill alive, might elſe- 
where gather new forces, and do the more 
miſchief, becauſe the converts were grown 
confident of their own ſtrength after their 
late victory. Hereupon the Hitiraquans 
calling in ſuccours from all parts, ſet out a 
fleet of an hundred boats, with which they 
ran up the river Parana, to the place where 
Niezuvius was thought to be contriving an 
inſurrection. They ſearch'd all the woods 
to no effect, till they heard he was fled an 


a better ſeat. Next, all the fathers apply'd 
themſelves to repair the damages ſuſtain'd 


by the revolt of Niezuvius's faction. This Caareant 


deſign was not a little forwarded by the 
repentance of the Caaroan murderers, which 
they were eaſily brought to by Tambataius, 
a priſoner ſent back to them. To teſtifie 
their penitence, they ſent a piece of F. Gon- 
2zalez's chalice to the fathers, entreating them 
to come and reſtore all things to the ſame 
poſture they were in before ; whereupon 
F. Romero and F. Alfaro prepar'd to repair 


f hundred leagues further. This done, they to them, notwithſtanding the converts us'd 
5 return'd home without any ſucceſs, but the all arguments to diſſuade 'em; and bein 
baptizing of two old men they found dying upon the ſpot, erected a croſs, and finding 
in the woods. The territory of Iguazu ſufficient encouragement to undertake the 
Diſtur- was no better ſettled. All the heathen in- building of a town, return'd in ſafety. Soon 
(eating habitants of the town of S. Mary Major after, F Vaſquez, the new provincial, com- 
7 H . 


had been warn'd, that if they intended to 
be inſtructed for baptiſm, they muſt put 
away all their women but one, whom they 
were to take to wife. Many, who had ſo 
much grace, obey'd, the reſt fearing they 
ſhould be compel'd to it, fled up the river 
into the woods, and fowing in remote pla- 
ces, built a village after their ancient man- 
ner, renouncing chriſtianity, F. Ruiz ſent 
after them thoſe he thought the ſincereſt of 
the converts, to tell em, I ſhould be no 
diſgrace to them if they wonld return in time. 


ing out of the province of Tucuman to viſit 
thoſe of Urvaica and Parana, reſolv'd to 
go thither himſelf well attended to gain the 
greater reputation. The chief of the Caa- 
roans, follow'd by a multitude of people, 
came out to meet him unarm'd, in whoſe 
name Guarobaius, who had continued faith- 
ful, ſpoke to him after this manner; Ve 
lay our arms at your feet, great father, being 
ready to obey all your commands, provided you 
do not impoſe it as a puniſhment of our crime, 
to be depriv'd of the ſociety : this is the requeſt 


of 


ſubmit, 
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of all my countrymen, and they have choſe me, 


WY WV who am innocent, for their advocate, that the 


Town of 
S. Xave- 
Fiat ſs 


uilly may the more eaſily obtain pardon. 
his ſaid, they fell down at the provincial's 
feet, begging of him not to forſake them, 
F. Romero being their interpreter. The 
women and children, by diſmal motions, 
interceeded for their huſbands and parents. 
The provincial return'd a moſt affectionate 
anſwer, laying all the blame on Niezuvius, 
and calling them to embrace him, whereat 
they all burſt out into tears. The next day 
the provincial baptiz'd ſeveral infants, ſet 
at liberty ſome priſoners taken when N:ezu- 
vius was defeated, beſtow'd ſome garments 
among the Caciques, and appointing Guara- 
baius their commander in the name of the 
catholick king, went away to the river Ur- 
vaica. Soon after F. Oregius came from 
the metropolis of Paraguay, to take charge 
of the Caaroans, reſtor*d the town, and bap- 


tiz'd many men, women, and children. 


After the Caaroans were ſettled, Tuca, a 
powerful Cacique in that part where the river 
Tabatius falls into the Urvaica, ſeven leagues 
from the colony of the Tbitiraquans eaſt- 
ward, requeſted of F. Boroa that he would 
ſend ſome father to him to build a town. 
This father haſted thither, and building a 
little cottage to ſerve for houſe and chapel, 
began to inſtruct the multitude that repair'd 
to him. As he was thus employ'd, a great 
number of naked painted Indians came up- 
on him from the neighbouring mountains, 
but he ſoon appeas d 'em with ſome ſmall 
gifts, and they went off without doing any 
harm. Notwithſtanding this and other 
dangers, he gather'd a ſufficient number to 
lay the foundation of a town, in which he 
was much aſſiſted by a converted Indian 
woman, who running thro? the woods, per- 
ſuaded many to repair to hear him. Thus 
ſoon after a town was built there, under the 
invocation of S. Xaverius, becauſe the Fa- 
guailians, being but a very ſmall number, 
had left theirs of that name, and were gone 
elſewhere. Next the Acaraguatans, another 
people on the Urvaica, ſent to deſire fathers 
might be ſent them, but this could not be 
granted for the preſent, becauſe there were 
not enough to ſupply all parts. 


Feſu Ma- In Guaira the fathers having in ſome 


ria town 
built. 


meaſure reconciPd Guiravera, thought it 
would be for the glory of GOD to expoſe 
themſelves to danger, endea vour'd to found 
a new town in his lands: to this purpoſe 
F. Ruiz and F. Maceta, baniſhing all fear, 
went into his territories, by whom they 
were at firſt courteouſly receiv'd, many Ca- 
ciques favouring them, and choſe a place to 
erect a town, which they call Feſus and 
Mary, ſo many reſorting to it from all parts 
as ſufficiently evinc'd the general approba- 
tion of that undertaking. F. Maceta was 


left there to carry on the work, and people 
flocking in great numbers, Guiravera, who 
could not bear to be forſaken by his fol- 
lowers, came attended by ſome Caciques to 
F. Maceta, demanding that long white veſt- 
ment he wore at maſs to be given him, 
ſpeaking very reproachful words againſt the 
virgin Mary and the ſociety. Guiravera's 
companions advis'd the father to rid him- 
ſelf of that troubleſome man at ſo eaſie a 
rate, but he knowing by experience that 
giving way to thoſe heathens was an encou- 
ragement to them to crave more, bold] 
retus'd to give it, and laying hold of a lit- 
tle trunk or box the veſtments were in, de- 
clar'd he would die before he would part 
with it. Guiravera and his company were 
ſo daunted at his reſolution that they turn'd 
pale, and had not a word to ſay ; where- 
upon the father altering his note, ſpoke to 
em in a loving manner, promiſing them all 
favour if they would deſiſt from their enter- 
prize. In the mean while Guiravera's aunt 
and other Caciques came in, encouraging the 
tather, and engaging to ſecure him againſt 
any violence. This ſtorm being blown 
over, a ſhort calm enſued. Guiravera, poſ- 
ſeſs'd oy evil ſpirits, was at times put into 
ſuch a ferment, that he foam'd, his eyes 
ſparkled, and his hair ſtood an end, till his 
concubines, by ſtroaking and careſſing, had 
brought him to himſelf. In one of theſe 
fits, without any provocation, he ran into 
the middle of the market-place at midnight, 
waking all the townſmen, and crying out 
he was a god, and, that there was a man in 
town whom he muſt preſently devour ; bur 
ſome other Caciques coming to him, frighted 
him out of that raging madneſs. During 
the peaceable intervals, the work was car- 
ried on ſo proſperouſly, that in a ſhort time 
fifty powerful Caciques had engag'd to come 
in, who would have brought above two 
thouſand archers with *em, beſides an infi- 
nite number of women and children, fo that 
this would ſoon be the biggeſt of all the 
Indian towns. Guiravera again conſpir'd 
with a Cacique call'd Apemond, to murder 
F. Maceta, but the deſign was timely diſ- 
cover'd, and they diſappointed ; whereupon 
F. Diaſtanius coming with a good company 
of converts to the relief of F. Macela, re- 
primanded Guiravera ſeverely, ſo that he 
ſubmitted and begg'd pardon. He was 
pardon'd, but, to keep him a little under, 
another commander of the town was cho- 
ſen, with equal power to him, which did 
good for ſome time, he endeavouring not 
to be outdone in good deeds by his com- 
panion. But vice cannot lie long hid under 
the cloak of virtue ; for Guiravera, when 
his fear was over, fell to his old practices, 
threatning the father by ſigns, tho? he for- 
bore words, *Twas his cuſtom, . 
| e- 
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deſign'd to be moſt outragious, to hang 
three plates about his neck before his breaſt ; 
when he would rave in a leſs degree, he 
hung but two; and only one when *twas to 
be a common madneſs. F. Maceta declar'd, 
He had good reaſon to ſuſpect that one of the 
plates was a paten, ſuch as prieſts uſe at the 
altar. After many ſtrugglings between 
'em, Guiravera was baptiz'd by the name 
of Paul; but tho' he had been a Saul in 
perſecuting, he prov'd not a Paul in repen- 
tance, for he's reported to have fallen again 
to eating of man's fleſh, and fo to be kill'd 
by robbers ; yet his being baptiz'd did this 
_ that none of his followers refus'd to 
ollow his example. Thus much of Gui- 
ravera, that devourer of mankind, and ter- 


ror of the converts and fathers. 


Original 


and man- 


Chriſtianity now daily encreas'd, and it 


was to be hoped that all the province of 


ners of the Guaira would ſoon embrace the true reli- 


Mamas 
lacs, 


gion; when the devil envying this ſucceſs, 
either by himſelf or by his agents the Ma- 
malucs, contriv'd the deſtruction of the new 
colonies built in Guaira by the fathers of the 
ſociety. The Mamalucs being the prime 
actors in this tragedy, it ſeems but reaſo- 
nable we ſhould give an account of their 
original, country, manners, and allies, that 
we may afterwards go on without interrup- 
tion in the relation of their over- running a 
moſt flouriſhing province, ſo that there was 
ſcarce any hope of reſtoring it, and their 
plundering other countries. Brazil, a vaſt 
province of the new world, extends north- 
ward as far as the line, and ſouthward to 
the bounds of the government of the river 
of Plate, It lies all along the ſea-coaſt, and 
no where runs far up into the country. The 
kings of Portugal, at ſeveral times, poſſeſs'd 
themſelves of this country, planting colo- 
nies in it, and Alonſo de Souſa, by order of 
King John III, divided it into ſeveral go- 


vernments, and- then built the town of 


S. Vincent, in about 25 deg. of ſouth lati- 
tude, fortifying it with a caſtle and tower, 
in a place where a ſmall bay is ſhut in by 
two iſlands, which ſerve as ramparts to it. 
In one of the iſlands he built another town 
under the invocation of Al Saints, that the 
one might be a defence to the other. From 
theſe two towns ſome colonies were ſent up 
the country, one of which is call'd Pirati- 
ninga. Two years before the death of 
S. Ignatius, Emanuel Nobrega, the firſt pro- 
vincial of Brazil, gave it the name of 
S. Paul, becauſe he came into Piratininga 
on the feſtival of that apoſtle. Tho? all 
the fathers of the ſociety, who founded a 
college there, labour'd with great applauſe, 

et F. Anchieta excell'd *em all for his won- 
derful actions and innocence of life ; and 
the European planters for a long time pre- 
ſerv'd their native honour, till the Euro- 
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pean women failing, they began to mix Txcno: 


with that barbarous race, and corrupted the WWW 


noble Portugueſe blood. This mixture, in 
proceſs of time, running through *em all, 
and bad ſons ſucceeding good fathers, and 
worſe grandſons, the ſons that generous 
Portugueſe bred being ſo often mix'd, dege- 
nerated, ſo that there nothing remain'd a- 
mong the poſterity of thoſe firſt renown*d 
conquerors of Brazil but their names. The 
Portugueſe diſdaining to call this generation 
by their name (as Orlandinus, in his hiſtory 
of the ſociety, obſerves) gave *em the bar- 
barous name of Mamalucs ; that ſince they 
are like them in nothing elſe, they may nor 
be alike in name. This depray'd race was 
encreas'd by the addition of worſe compa- 
nions, who reſorted to them in great num- 
bers from other places, being invited by 
liberty and the good diſpoſition of the 
place : for Piratininga, as to ſituation and 
fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, furniſhes ſuch as de- 
fire to live wickedly and daintily, with ne- 
ceſſaries and ſafety. *Tis fifteen leagues 
from the ocean, and a little ſouth from the 
tropick of Capricorn. Being therefore in 
a temperate climate, it produces moſt things 
neceſſary for life, ſo that it not only fur- 
niſhes it ſelf, but the reſt of Brazil, which 
is ſo luxuriant by reaſon of the great heat 
and moiſture, with plenty of corn and cat- 
tle. It produces ſugar, and is ſaid not to 
want gold mines. There's but one way 
thither from the ports upon the ocean, which 
is over craggy mountains, and very diffi- 
cult to paſs, and ſo narrow that a very few 
may keep out any numbers. This fertility 
of the ſoil, and inacceſſibleneſs of the place, 
draws many who are forced to fly for their 
crimes, or deſire to commit 'em, to fly 
thither out of Europe and Brazil. Thus 
men of ſeveral nations, and guilty of all 
crimes, having found out a place ſuitable 
to their inclination, and Joining in amity 
with the Mamalucs, began to treat the Ju- 
dians after a far different manner from the 


firſt generous Portugals, who firſt planted 
The firſt, and a ſingu- Twpina- 


colonies in Brazil. 


lar proof of their villanies, as I find it, fell 7%. 


upon the Tupinaques. Theſe people dwelt on 
both the banks of the river Aniambi, which 
riſing out of the cold mountains, and run- 
ning a long race thro? the province of Guai- 
ra, falls into the Parana: they were com- 
puted to be thirty thouſand archers, living 
in three hundred villages; but they ſo de- 
ſtroy'd all that nation in fix years war, that 
there ſcarce remains any token of that mul- 


titude, except the ruins of the villages. The Twpiguar. 


war with the Tupinaques being at an end, 
they enter'd the territories of the Tupiguas 
inhabiting both ſides of the river Teticaz, in 
the year 1589, after having ſpread their 
terror thro? the neighbouring countries, _ 
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for ſeven years drove all before em; after 
which follow'd the five years deſolation 
along the river Paraubaba, which falls into 
the ſprings of that of the Amazons. King 
Philip abhorring the cruelty of theſe rob- 
bers, ſet out an edict, which was wy the 
renewing the laws of the emperor Charles V. 
and the kings of Portugal, forbidding the 
Indians being made ſlaves on any pretence 
whatſoever. The governors and magiſtrates 
of Brazil, and even thoſe of the town of 
Piratininga, endeavour'd to have the king's 
commands obſery*d ; but the Mamalucs, 
breaking thro? all ancient and modern laws, 
were {till more wickedly bent upon the de- 
ſtruction of the Indians; yet, leſt they ſhould 
ſeem openly to violate the laws, they had 
always ſpecious pretences, and ſuch as ſeem'd 
to carry a zeal of the king's ſervice for what 
they did, palliating their villany under a 
ſhew of juſtice, Thus, under a colour of 
going to the gold mines found up the in- 
land, they often broke out in great num- 
bers from the towns of Piratininga, S. Vin- 
cent, and the Saints, and drove away an in- 
finite number of Indians into ſlavery. But 
what is moſt prepoſterous, they 4 all 
acts of devotion before they ſet out 2 
theſe expeditions, which laſt three or four 
years, as if heaven could hear the prayers 
of miſcreants, and give a bleſſing to villa- 
nies 3 and what is moſt provoking, theſe 
wretches call their robberies Apoſtolick Ex- 
curſions, ſaying, they go to ferret the In- 
dians out of their lurking holes, to bring *em 
to civility and the chriſtian religion. I could 
give a particular account, having the au- 
thentick relations by me, of the perſons, 
times, and places; I could ſhew how cruel- 
ly they waſted whole provinces, who the 
commanders of the robbers were, and what 


particular places they utterly deſtroy*d ; but 


Occaſion 
of the de- 
ſolation o 
Guaira, 


I ſhall expreſs it more briefly by ſaying, 
that all the vaſt tract of land, from the 
river Marannon to 30 degr. of ſouth lati- 
tude, up the inland, ſuffer'd by their con- 
tinual excurſions. There remain'd a part 
of Cuaira, and ſome other countries famous 
for the labours of the ſociety in them, 


which how they plunder'd or damag'd I. 


am now about to ſet down as acted in ſeve- 
ral years. | 

Luis de Ceſpedes, a man nobly deſcended, 
arriv'd from Spain in Brazil, in the year 
i629, to proceed to Paraguay, having ob- 
rain'd the government of that province of 
the king. There are two ways from Bra- 
zil to Paraguay, the one by land, t' other 


by ſea; the way by land was _— 


forbid by the king, to prevent the oppreſ- 
hon .of the Indians; yet the new governor 
thought fit to go by land, alledging he had 
the king's diſpenſation. Being at Pirati- 
#inga, he ſet out at ſuch time as nine hun- 


dred Mamalucs, and two thouſand two hun- 
dred Tupims ( theſe are fierce Iudiaus, in 
league with the Mamalucs) were preparing 
to enter Guaira to plunder. Their com- 
mander in chief was -Antony Rapoſo ; other 
men, infamous for enſlaving the Indians, were 
captains under him. The governor ſetting 
out of Piratininga in an ill ſeaſon, having 
travePd ſome days by land, made the reſt 
of his journey into Guaira on the river. 
Being honourably entertain*d at Loreto by 
F. Ruiz, all the return he made was ill lan- 
guage ; and having conſulted about provi- 
ding againſt the Mamalucs, he hx*d upon 
nothing. Tho? he could not but commend 
the labours of the ſociety, he could never 
be brought to order ſupplies to oppoſe the 
robbers, declaring he was not ſtrong enough 
for 'em; but it appears he was faulty in 
that particular, and therefore, ſome time 
after, was fined by the council of Spain. 
In the mean while the troops of the Mama- 
lucs drove the lands of the infidels not far 
from the towns of the converts, attempting 
nothing upon the converts of the ſociety ; 
yet the fathers did not doubt there was fire 
hid under thoſe deceitful aſhes, which ſoon 
broke out into a dreadful conflagration, for 
*twasplain that the robbers only wanted a pre- 
tence to fall on. The Cacique Taturana was 
the innocent cauſe of this miſchief ; he had 
been once taken by Simon Alvarez, a Ma- 
maluc, but having made his eſcape with his 
men, fled to the town of S. Antony. This 
being known, Simon Alvarez, commander 
of one of the troops of Mamalucs, demands 
Taturana of F. Mola, director of the town 
of S. Antony, who anſwering, that Taturana 
was free by nature, and therefore could not, 
contrary to the laws of nature, put him in- 
to chains, who had fortunately deliver*d 
himſelf. The rover was enraged, and con- 
ſulting with Antony Rapoſo, chief comman- 
der of the Mamalucs, order'd his company 


to arms, reſolving in revenge to deſtroy the Mama 
whole colony of S. Antony. F. Mala, on 5 oy the 
the other ſide, not queſtioning he ſhoukd be town of 


attack*'d, baptiz'd all the infants in the S. Auer. 


town, The next day a numerous company 
of Mamalucs, under the command of Si- 
mon Alvarez, aſſaults the town, plunders it, 
ſpares none, cuts off ſuch as oppoſe him, 
fecures the prime men, drives away the 
weak multitude, robs F. Mola of all he had, 
tho? he uſed all means to move thoſe rob- 
bers to commiſeration; but finding no hu- 
manity among 'em, and deſpairing of de- 
fending the bodies, apply'd himſelf to pro- 
cure the health of the ſouls of thoſe poor 
people, baptizing, inſtructing, and other- 
wiſe helping them, as occaſion would per- 
mit in that ſhort time, and this not without 
danger of his life, ons of theſe miſcreants 
aiming to kill him, had not another yu 
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plunder'd. 
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other provocation, enter'd the town of Trento. 
S. Michael, and finding it abandon'd, ih a wWw>a 


the gang obſtructed him. About two thou- 
{and five hundred Indians are ſaid to have 
been taken at this invaſion by the robbers ; 
the ſhepherd was left without his flock, la- 
menting the loſs of his dear children in 
God, whom he ſaw drove away like ſheep 
before his face, without hopes of redreſs. 
Nor was the ſorrow of thoſe poor captives 
leſs, who ſtill look'd about to ſee whether 
there was any poſſibility of making their 
eſcape ; and ſome having found means of 
compaſſing it, made their way to F. Mola. 
To theſe were added ſome others, who had 
hid themſelves from the robbers, all whom 
as he was leading to the town of the Iucar- 
nation, he was again in danger of being 
kilPd ; for ſeveral of 'em changing their 
minds, began to mutiny, accufing F. Mola 
of treachery, and affirming he dealt under- 
hand with the robbers ; whereupon they 
were ready to fall upon him, but that he 
commemorating the dangers he and others 
of the ſociety had expos'd themſelves to 
for their ſakes, diverted em for that time, 
with the aſſiſtance of ſome ſincere converts. 
But the danger was accidentally doubled ; 
for a great number of gentiles, altogether 
ignorant of the miſchief done the day be- 
fore, coming to the town of S. Antony with 
a deſign to embrace chriſtianity, finding it 
abandon'd and ſtrew'd with dead bodies, 
grew enraged, and diſperſing into ſeveral 
companies, ſought about for the fathers, as 
betrayers of their country ; but F. Mola 
was got ſafe to the Incarnation, F. Paſtor 
having come our to meet and relieve 
him. 

The news of the invaſion being brought 
to the town of St. Michael, oblig'd F. Men- 
doza and F. Vanſuck, who reſided there, to 
provide the beſt they could againſt it; and 
becauſe *rwas unſafe to remain in the town, 
endeavour*d to perſuade the inhabitants to 
fly with them to the town of the Incarnation, 
where, with joint forces, they might oppoſe 
the robbers. Many taking the advice, fol- 
low'd F. Vanſuck, and were met and re- 
liev*d by the fathers and converts of the In- 
carnation. Having ſecur'd them, F. Van- 


ſuck return'd to the town of S. Michael, and 


perſuaded the reſt, for fear of the enemy, 
who were now near, to hide themſelves in 
the woods: he himſelf ſtay'd in the town 
with two youths, to the great danger of his 
life, for many of the Indians were full of 
jealouſies, and ſome were reported to de- 
ſign againſt his life; whereupon ſome con- 
verts venturing from the Incarnation to de- 
fend him, fell into the hands of the Mama- 
lucs, and were carried away into flavery, 
notwithſtanding he went to demand *em. 
Soon after, Antony Vicudo, captain of ano- 
ther band of Mamalues, envying the plun- 
der of the town of S. Antony, without any 


rage ſearch'd all the country for four leagues 
about, making all flaves that he could 
meet with. Theſe two towns being de. 
ſtroy' d, there could be no opportunity 0! 
attending the converſion of the Caarvars, a 
numerous nation, that deſir'd the aſſiſtance 
of the ſociety. In the mean while. great 
numbers fled for protection to the town of 
Jeſu Maria, but in vain, for neither could 
this place avoid the fury of thoſe miſcreants. 
Emanuel Morato, captain of a band of thoſe 
thieves, being inform'd of the multitude 
there was in the town of Jet Maria, taking 
ſome detachments out of the other com- 
panies of rovers, and two thouſand of the 
Tupus their auxiliaries, in march appear*d 
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before the town of Jeſ Maria. The chief And tür 


men of the town going out a little way to 
diſcover whether thoſe were profeſo'd ene- 
mies, were preſently ſeiz*d and bound. 
F. Maceta perceiving they acted in a hoſtile 
manner, went out to *em with a crucifix 
in his hand, and an Abe or ſurplice on, to 
try whether any reſpe& would be given to 
his prieſtly. function, but they ſcorn'd him, 
calling him fool, and deceiver of the In- 
dians. The new-made chriſtians furroun- 
ded their father, expreſſing rheir afſection 
the beſt they could, in words or tears ; 
among them Curuba, a powerful Cacique, 
complaining to him with a filial confidence 
of the violence offer'd him, was ſhot thro? 
the body with a bullet by one of the rob- 
bers. F. Maceta, provok'd at this villany, 
ſeverely Erman . that wretch, who 
drawing his ſword, threatned to kill him, 
but was diverted from it. Curuba in the 
mean while wallow*d in his blood, and ha- 
ving not been before baptiz'd, was there 
at his death made a chriſtian. Giravera, 
with the reſt of the principal men, had their 
hands bound behind 'em, and were drove 
away like ſheep. F. Spinoſa, hearing of 


the danger F. Maceta was in, came with 


ſome hundreds of Indians by night to his 
aſſiſtance, and had like to break his neck 
off a rock, of which fall he lay three hours 
as if he had been dead, recovering after- 
wards with much difficulty. Three hun- 
dred more converts came with F. Diaſtanius 
on the ſame account from the town of 
S. Thomas, All the good rhefe ſuccours 
did, was only to receive ſome few that 
made their eſcape from the hindermoſt 
troops, for the robbers were gone off in 
time. F. Maceta went away with F. Dia- 
ſtanius, who advis'd him to purſue the rob- 
bers, that if he could not move 'em by 
entreaty, he might force the prey from em 
in Brazil, by the aſſiſtance of the magiſ- 
trates. This being refolv'd on, F. Maceta 
and F. Vanſuckius, who had been robb'd of 
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Txcno, their flocks, follow'd the robbers thro? a 
vaſt defart, and ſoon overtook *em. The 
Mamalucs, divided into companies as they 
were, drove a numerous multitude of cap- 
tives before em; and, that none might 
eſcape, had ſecur*d the Caciques with fetters 
link*d to a long chain; the reſt were put 
torward with their hands bound. F. Ma- 
cela ran among theſe poor wretches, em- 
bracing them, and begging of their keepers 
for his children in Chriſt, but they ſcoff'd 
at him, ſaying he was mad; and yet he 
deſiſted not till he had mollify'd one of 
thoſe thieves, and reſcued ſome few of the 
Indians. Encourag'd with this ſucceſs, he 
went to another company, where with much 
entreaty he obtain'd liberty for eight, one 
of whom was the famous Cacique Guirave- 
7a, and with him his wife. He try'd others, 
but with no ſucceſs, for cruelty once hard- 
ned, is not to be mov'd by any entreaties; 
therefore, leſt the rovers ſhould repent 'em, 
the fathers ſent back the Indians they had 
deliver'd with thoſe that carried their por- 
table altar into Guaira. After which they 
ſollow'd the thieves thro' a vaſt tract of 
land, attended by three companions, and 
feeding on berries or other wild fruit that 
grew in the woods, with imminent danger 
of their lives. The Mamalucs march'd 
ſlowly leſt the priſoners ſhould faint by the 
way if they drove *em hard, yet very often 
ſome dropt, being either ſpent with ſick- 
neſs or hunger, or failing thro* age or weak- 
neſs, whom the fathers having prepar'd for 
death, were oblig'd to leave in the wilder- 
neſs expog'd to wild beaſts, that they might 
give the ſame aſſiſtance to others. There 
*rwas frequent to ſee young men loaded 
with their mothers, mothers with their chil- 
dren, ſons with their fathers, wives with 
their huſbands, and huſbands ſupporting 
the wives who had their infants in their 
arms. If any one attempted to make his 
eſcape, he was cruelly whipp*d : nor was it 
permitted any man, if his father or mo- 
ther dropp'd by the way, to ſtay behind 
with them, but whereſocver one ſunk, 
there he muſt dye alone. Parents were 
dragg*d away from their dying children, 
and ſiſters drove away from cloſing the 
cyes of expiring brothers ; and, the mo- 
thers dying, infants periſh'd for want of 
ſuck. Ar length having overcome the 
difficulties of that tedious journey, they 
came to Piratininga, or the town of 
S. Paul, where the fathers were lovingly 
entertain'd in the college of their order. 
The Mamalucs returning after an expediti- 
on of nine months with one thouſand five 
hundred captives, divided the prey among 

- themſelves, owning they never made a 


better booty. 


The two fathers having made their com- What tie 


plaint to the judge of Rio de Janeiro in: 
Braſil, of the Mamalucs plundering their 
three towns, and driving away all the peo- 
ple, and demanding to have the priſoners 
reſtor*d, were anſwer'd, That we had no 


power to determine thoſe capital caſes, which 


were all refer*d to the governor general of 
Braſil. Upon this they ſet ſail from Rio 
de Faneiro with the provincial of the order, 
to Baia de todos los Santos, the reſidence of 
the governor. Where, having made their 
complaint, they obtain'd an order for all 
the priſoners to be reſtor*d to them, and a 
judge was appointed to go force them from 
the Mamalucs. But this was more ſpecious 
than effectual, and the governor well enough 
knew it; for it was plain that fo villanous 
a cauſe was not manag'd with that ſeverit 

it ought to be; and it was plain that hol 
robbers ought not to be dealt with by 
form of law, but force of arms. The con- 
nivance was univerſal, for the miſerable 
captives were fold throughout all Braſil as 
ſlaves, and many of the principal men 
bought of them, that ſo more being con- 
cern'd there might be the leſs hopes of re- 
dreſs. But James de Vega, a noble Portu- 
gueſe, perceiving the buſineſs was protract- 
ed, without any hopes of ſucceſs, offer*'d 
F. Maceta as much money as would bear 
his charges into Spain, to ſollicite this affair 
before the king, but it being reported that 
the Mamalucs prepar'd for another invaſi- 
on into Guaira, the fathers thought better 
to return thither with all ſpeed. Having 
recover'd but twelve of the priſoners at 
Rio de Faneiro, they went away to Pira- 
tininga, carrying a child of four years of 
age on their backs up a mountain two 
leagues to the top. Being come to Pira- 
tininga, the Mamalucs in a tumultuous man- 
ner obſtructed their entering the college, 
and, carrying them to another houſe, de- 
tain*d them till the rector of the college de- 
liver'd them by force of intreaties. The 
judge, ſent by the governor of Braſil, was 
in danger of his life, one of thoſe villains 
firing at him; and ſome of thoſe miſcre- 
ants were heard to ſay, They would rather 
renounce their baptiſm than ſuffer the gover- 
nor*s order to be put in execution. Thus the 
judge, deſpairing of doing any good, re- 
turn*d from whence he came. The fathers, 
after many affronts put upon them, ſet out 
of Piratininga with a very ſmall number 
they had reſcu'd out of ſo many thouſands; 
and being plentifully furniſh'd with provi- 
ſions for their journey by the fathers of the 


fathers did 


n Bra ſil. 


college, ſail'd down the river Aniembi into 


the Parana, and out of that into the Pa- 
rapana, returning home after a whole year's 
toils to little purpoſe. 

The 
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ſo many calamities. About one thouſand TEchO. 
five hundred families of inhabitants of WW 


The province of Guaira having ſuffer'd 


in Guaira ſo much by the incurſion of the Mamalucs, 


was no leſs rent by jealouſies and fears; for 
many of the converts thought they were 
gather*d into towns by the fathers, chat 
re might be the better betray'd to thoſe 
barbarous enemies, giving out, there was 
no faith to be given to thoſe who had ſo of- 
ten affirm'd, That the Mamalucs would on- 
ly infeſt thoſe who did not become chriſtians, 
and ſubmit to the king of Spain. That diſ- 
ma] experience had taught them, they 
ſpar'd none; and conſidering what had 
happen'd, there was leſs danger in the 
woods than in towns, for, ſince the coming 
of the fathers, more had periſh'd in one 
day, than in many years before. This and 
much more they alledg'd, and their ſuſpi- 
cion was increas'd by a report ſpread 
abroad, that the wild infidels in the woods 
had made a notable ſlaughter of the Ma- 
malucs. The fathers on the other ſide vindica- 
ted themſelves, repeating the extraordinary 
Kkindneſſes they had at all times done that 
nation, inſtancing that they had protected 
the Indians at the expence of their own re- 
putation and goods. That they had pre- 
vail'd with the Spaniards of Villarica not 
to oppreſs the natives. That they had ob- 
tain*d ſeveral laws to be enacted by the 
catholick king in favour of the Indians ; 
and much more to this purpoſe ; beſides 


all the particular actions of every father in 


particular, wherein they had ferv*d them 
at the expence of their unſpeakable toils, 
and hazard of their lives. The Indians in- 
rag*d with misfortunes would hear no rea- 
fon, but became ungovernable, looking 
upon all theſe allegations no better than fo 
many ſnares. When Guiravera, who had 
been deliver'd from captivity, as was faid 
above, returning home, and finding the ſo- 
ciety traduced , ran among the people, 
ſhewing with what danger and trouble F. 
Maceta had deliver'd him; and how he 
travell'd into Braſil to ſecure them againſt 
further invaſions. This freſh example pre- 
vail'd above reaſon, and Guiravera ſhew- 
ing himſelf in all parts, in ſome meaſure 
took off the falſe imputation. Yet there 
was no leſs trouble at Villarica, for ſome 
of the citizens there had the confidence 
to ſeize thoſe for their own uſe, who eſcap*d 
the Mamalucs at the town of St. Anthony, 
which the fathers took care to expoſe, leſt 
it ſhould produce new troubles. But the 
moſt deplorable thing of all was, that the 
governor neglected in this time of diſtreſs 
to relieve Guaira, a principal part of his 
province. After the governor departed 
the province, F. Diaſtanius diſcover'd a 
practice that would have prov'd very per- 
nicious, which I will ſet down in this place 
to divert the reader amidſt the relation of 
Vor. IV. | 


the town of the Incarnation,. had been ſo 
well inſtructed by F. Mendoza, that they 
differ'd but little from the ancient converts. 
But amidſt theſe confuſions of war ſpoken 
of, the devil ſet up certain ſorcerers, who 
had ſuch influence over them, that they 
could not endure to come to church, or do 
any other act of chriſtianity, but look'd 
like quite another people than they were; 
and ſeem'd to have return'd to their for- 
mer barbarity. F. Diaſtanius being much 
concern'd at this change, and having long 
endeavour'd to find out the cauſe, when 
he leaſt expected had it diſcover'd to him 
by a youth he had bred at home. He 
told him, I was all the work of the ſorce- 
rers, who had ſeduced moſt of the inhabi- 
tants ; and built two temples on the tops of 
the mountains, for men, women and chilaren 
to reſort io. That the devil gave anſwers, 
as the oracles ud to do, through the bones of 
dead ſorcerers placed there, to honour which 
they had appointed prieſts ad prieſteſſes. 
That even thoſe who had charge of catechiſing 
others, were infected, and debauch'd others , 
and that all ſorts of ſacrileges were commut- 
ted there. That the men there mating extra- 
vagant mot ions, like mad men, ſought pre- 
dictions of what cds to come. And the wo- 
men with diſbevel'd hair, fed the perpetual 
fire in honour of the devil. That it was 
reckon*d a crime to lauch the bones of the ſor- 
cerers, which they pretended had again taken 
fleſh. That they reſorted thither on ſundays 
and holy days, to be out of the way of at- 
tending the chriſtian devotions. The fathers 
having conſulted together, went out two 
one way and two another, to burn the tem- 
ples and burn the authors of this miſchief. 
F. Diaſtanius and his companion coming 
about break of day unexpected to one of 
the temples, found all things agreeable to 
the information given, for it was large, 
and the ſorcerers bones were in a private part 
of a hammack hanging by two pillars, and 
wrap'd up in blankets and adorn'd with 
feathers of ſeveral colours, and worſhip*d 
with extraordinay ceremony. Without it 
were ſeveral little huts, in which thoſe that 
were newly admitted to the religion feaſted 
and revelPd ; from the roof hung an infi- 
nite number of offerings made to the devil, 
who on his part diſtracted his worſhippers 
with monſtrous. lies. Having examin'd 
all things, they ſet fire to the temple and 
all that was in it, and to all the little ho- 
vels about it, which done they return'd 
home. F. Ruiz and F. Mendoza under- 
ſtanding, the way they went, that the bones 
were carried out of that temple, purſu'd 
and brought them back, burning all toge- 
ther as * others had done. The next 
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day the fathers gather'd the Indians, and 
checking them ſeverely for relapſing into 
this ſuperſtition, ſoon brought them all to 
repentance. This done, the fathers ap- 
ply'd themſelves to repair the damages 
caus'd by the Mamalucs, and F. Cataldinus 
built a town among the Gualaches, five 
days journey from that of the Conception, 
which was the 13th they had founded in 
the province of Guaira, and call'd it the 
town of St, Peter. | 

The fathers ſearching the woods, gather- 
ed thoſe that had fled for fear of the Ma- 
malucs, and with the aſſiſtance of Guira- 
vera, who, as has been ſaid, was return'd 
from Brazil, drew ſuch multitudes as was 


_ ſufficient to rebuild the town of Je Ma- 


Town of 
S. Paul 
plunder'd, 


ria in the ſame place it was before, where 
it was accordingly begun; but F. Maceta 
coming from Bra/il with the news of the 
obſtinacy of the Mamalucs, it was, for 
more ſafety, remov*d to a place near the pre- 
5 of Huibai. Thus was the province 
of Guaira beginning to be reſtor*d, when 
the diſmal news was brought, that the Ma- 
malucs had.deftroy*d the town of S. Paul, 
and -drove all the inhabitants away into 
captivity. The inhabitants of the Incar- 
nation hearing of the deſtruction of S. Paul, 
fled ſome of them to the town of S. Aave- 
rius, and ſome to Huibai. Thus one town 
was deſtroy*d by the barbarity of the rob- 
bers, and another only by the dread of 
them, without any hopes of being reſtor'd. 
F. Ruiz haſting Hom among the Guala- 
ches, to remedy theſe misfortunes, could 
find no better expedient, than to gather the 
remains of the inhabitants of both towns, 
and to ſend them toward Villarica, where 
the track of S. Thomas remains, there to 
build a new town. But this was running 
them into freſh diſaſters, for other ſtealers 
of Indians lying in wait for booty, ſeized 
all they could for their own uſe, and drove 
them a vaſt way into Paraguay. F. Ruiz 
ſent F. Suarez, and F. Racionero to com- 
plain thereof at Villarica, and finding no 
redreſs, but that new danger threaten'd 
from the Mamalucs, he ſent away F. Dia- 
ſtanius into Paraguay, to acquaint the go- 
vernor with the whole matter, and be 

ſome aſſiſtance to ſupport the ſinking pro- 
vince. The governor having heard the 
account #. Diaſtanius gave of the invaſion 
of the Mamalucs, the deſtruction of the 
towns, and deſtruction of the province of 
Guaira, was as much inrag'd as if ſome af- 
front had been offer'd him, and told the 
father, he was well aſſur'd by letters from 
Villarica, that the fears of the fathers were 
groundleſs, and that the ſociety magnify d 
every thing to miſrepreſent him. But F. 
Diaſtanius, leſt the conniving at this beha- 
viour might afterwards be a reflection on 


the ſociety, drew up a petition, and pre- 


ſented it to the governor before a public 
notary, praying relief for the province of 


Guaira; but no anſwer being return'd, he 
haſted away to conſult the provincial upon 
that point. At the ſame time F. Alfaro 
was ſent thither, becauſe the ſame gover- 
nor, had made a law, forbidding any per- 
ſon, without his leave, to go through the 
province of Parana, into that of Guaira, 
but through Paraguay, which is two hun- 
dred and fifty leagues about ; and though 
the ſociety repreſented the ill conſequences 
of that law, which cut off the ſending any 
timely ſupplies to thoſe diſtreſſed people, yer 
they could not make him alter his reſolution. 
F. Vaſquez, the provincial, was extreamly 


concern'd at theſe calamities, eſpecially 


when he receiv'd further news from Guaira, 
that there were people there, who made 
ſlaves of thoſe poor Indians who had eſcap'd 
out of the hands of the Mamalucs, Theſe 
things mov'd the provincial to ſend F. 
Diaſtanius to the ſupreme council in Peru, 
and he himſelf went up the Parana to 
Guaira, to comfort the afflicted, and be 
an eye-witneſs of other calamities. But 
having ſtay'd ſo long in this province of 
Guaira, it will not be amiſs to look back 
into the others, before we proceed upon 
the reſt of its calamities. 1 


About the end of the year 1630, and Rebellion 
the beginning of the next, the province of of che cal. 
Tucuman began to be infeſted with war, 94% 


which might have been avoided, if the peo- 
ple had been fatisfy'd when they were well. 
The Spaniards 8 the towns on the 
borders of the valley of the Calchaguines, 
had, ſome years ago, been offended at the 
ſociety, for having ſettled in two places of 
the ſaid valley, ſaying the reſpect they had 
for the fathers, hinder'd them from ſubdu- 
ing thoſe fierce people. The fathers, tho' 
they had long labour'd in vain to reduce 
the Calchaguines, yet thought they did 
chriſtianity, and the publick, good ſervice, 
in baptiſing the children, and keeping that 
ſavage nation from plundering the reſt of 
Tucuman, Yet for other reaſons, as has 
been ſaid before, the valley was forſaken, 
After which, the citizens of Salta. and 
Rioxa, living in greater ſecurity than was 
convenient among faithleſs and offended 
people, till'd the lands as they uſed to do 
upon their borders ; and Urbina, a rich 
man, was ſo bold as to build a ſtately 
country houſe like a caſtle, at the very en- 
trance into the vale. But the fathers being 
once gone, as if all bands were broken, 
their ancient hatred prevailing, the barba- 
rous Indians broke out, falling firſt on what 
was next at hand, and then further off. 
Then joyning wick their neighbours, they 
take Urbiza's country houſe, and 1180 
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way his daughters, who were afterwards re- 
cover'd by the citizens of Salta; deſtroying 


him, with his wite and ſervants, ca 


all the country houſes of the Sp4riards. The 
Andalgales, Famentines, Andatoles, Capia- 
nes, and other barbarous Indians in league 
with them, came into their affiſtance. The 
Indians, bred under the Spaniards, murder 
their maſters, and force their way into the 
vale to recover their liberty. Albornez, go- 
vernour of Tucuman, elder brother to the 
cardinal of that name, falling upon the In- 
dians before they could joyn their whole 
force, defeats them, and builds a fort at 
the entrance of the vale, but the enemy 
uniting, kill the commander of the fort 
and all his garriſon that had ventur'd with- 
out their works, and taking the fort, de- 
ſtroy the city of London, killing many of 
the inhabitants, lay ſiege to Rioja, and 
ſtrike a terror throughout all the province 
of Tucuman. This war laſted above ten 
years, and was not ended till the ſociety re- 
turn'd to the vale. 

In the province of Parana, an excurſion 
was made from the town of Acarai, to 
bring over the Caiaguas to the faith of 
Chriſt. The nation of the Caiagnas is 
ſmall, and the moſt ſavage of all the Judi- 
ans, They live ſcatter'd in woods between 
the rivers Paranaand Urvaica, whence they 
had the name given them ; for Caiagua 
ſignifies of a wood, They have a parti- 
cular language of their own, not eaſily to 
be comprehended ; for in uttering their 
words, they ſeem rather to whiſtle, and to 
make a confus'd noiſe in their throats than 
to ſpeak. They live in wretched huts, 
made of the boughs of trees, far diſtant 
from one another, without making any 
more proviſion for food than the wild beaſts, 
for they neither mind huſbandry nor trade. 
They kill both beaſts and fiſh with their 
arrows; and for the moſt part feed on 
worms, ſnakes, mice, piſmires, and ſuch 
ready kind of food, and eat the fleſh of 
tygers. The elks, which the Spaniards 
call great beaſts, they fight with and eat. 
As for monkeys, they creep after them from 
tree to tree, as if they were monkeys them- 
ſelves, and it is the nature of thoſe creatures 
to carry their JOung ones along with them, 
as they fly from one tree to another ; ſo 
that if they happen to ſlip down, the inha- 
bitants catch and devour them. Wild ho- 
ney is one of their dainties, and they make 
a liquor of it, which warms ahd defends 
them againſt the cold. They are continu- 
ally at war with the tygers, ner can they 
give any other reaſon for their being ſo few, 
but that they are continually deftroyed by 
thoſe fierce creatures. They look upon 
madneſs as valour, and are unacquainted 
with any other endowments of the mand. 
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Many of them are deformed to a prodigy ; TR CHO. 
as like monkeys as men, eſpecially if you NG 


look upon their noſes, which ate mote like 
ſnouts. They are generally hunch-back'd, 
and wry-neck'd ; yet there are ſome a- 
mong them well ſhap'd, eſpecially the wo- 
men, wh being born and bred in the 
ſhade, are colour'd much like the Europe- 
an women. Both ſexes have bur very lit- 
tle uſe of reaſon, which they ſo deptave by 
their food, fierceneſs, and libertine life, 
that they differ but little in their ways 
from the very beaſts. The women cover 
themſelves from the waiſt to the knees with 
nettles, which they ſteep like flax, and 
combing them with their fingets, weave 
them together like nets. The men wear 
no cloaths but ſkins, which are ſo little, that 
molt of their bodies are naked, and yet their 
ſkins are ſo hardened, that they creep like 
ſnakes, through briers and brambles with- 
out the leaſt concern, If any of them are 
taken in war, it is harder to tame them 
than the wild beaſts, for they will bite iron 
fetters, foaming all over like mad men 3 
and even the children, when taken, can 
hardly be brought to be ſociable and 
tame. If they are kept long bound, they 
ſoon ſtarve themſelves to death, like crea- 
tures that cannot live out of their element. 
There is another fort of warlike Caiaguas, 
whoſe _— exploits are more like the 
fallies of wild beaſts, than the fighting of 
men. Theſe fallying out of their woods, 
ſurprize travellers as they lie aſleep, and 
murder them; not out of any revenge or co- 
vetouſneſs of what they have, but to eat their 
fleſh, or ſatisfy their own cruel temper 3 
which inhumanity they call war. They are 
ſo much concern'd to be overcome, that 
tho? ſometimes they are ſpar'd by their e- 
nemies, they will neither eat, nor ſuffer their 
wounds to be dreſs'd. The fathers in 
Guaira had at ſeveral times got ſome 
numbers of both theſe nations out of the 
woods, but moſt of them, as ſoon as they 
were ſhut up in the town, died like plants 
that grow in the ſhade and cannot bear the 
ſun. The fathers of Acarai had done the 
ſame, and were deſirous to find ſome expe- 
dient to provide for the ſalvation of thoſe 
wretched creatures, with more ſafety to their 
bodies. F. Alvarez, with incredible la- 
bour and danger, made his way through 
almoſt impenetrable woods to theſe people, 
and having got eighteen of them together, 
he return'd to the town, where he inſtruct- 
ed them the beft their ſtupidity would bear 
and having baprtiz'd them, they all died. 
The reſt of the province of Parana was 
peaceable, and the heathens daily came o- 
ver, and were baptiz d. 
The province of Urvaica was ſtill more 
proſperous, and yielded a more plentiful 
harveſt, 
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harveſt, for above three thouſand ſouls were 
there baptiz'd, a new town built, and the 
foundations of two others laid. The river 
Acaragua falls into the Urvaica, ſeven 
leagues above the colony of St. Aaverius. 
The provincial Yaſquez had promiſed the 
people, dwelling on its banks, to ſend them 
a father, in hopes whereof, they had ſo ga- 
ther'd their ſcatter'd houſes, that they 
ſeem'd ſeriouſly to deſire to be civiliz'd and 
become chriſtians z and the ſociety thought 
it a matter of great conſequence to ſecure 


chat poſt, which would open a way to the 


upper part of Urvaica, and obſtruct Nie- 
21vi1s from raiſing new troubles. F. Ro- 
mero repairing thither, and finding three 
hundred and fifty families already aſſembled, 
and as many more ready to meet, erected a 
croſs, appointed magiſtrates, and baptiz'd 
the children. F. Altamarinus, well ſkilPd 
in the Indian language, govern'd this new 
town, calPd the Aſſumption, twelve years, 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that four thouſand two 
hundred were there baptiz'd. It was here 
I learnt to expreſs my ſelf in the language 
of Guaira; and having gain'd ſome ſkill in 
it, through Gop's great mercy, was able, 
tho* unworthy, to employ my little talent 
for twenty years through the towns of Pa- 
rana and Urvaica. The infidels of the in- 
land of Urvaica towards the ſouth, were no 
leſs forward to aſk for fathers, and particu- 
larly the Caapians and Caaſapans, mov'd 
to it by Apicabija, and Mbocarata, the 
lords of thoſe numerous nations. But ba- 
pirius, a fierce man, oppos'd their deſigns. 
He being grown famous by his ſkill in ſor- 
cery among the heathen people about the 
river 1gai, raiſed the neighbouring people, 
declaring he would revenge Niezuvius his 
quarrel, and cruſh the Caapians and Caaſa- 
pans, that they might do no harm by their 
example. The multitude ran to arms, and 
march'd towards the Caaſapans. This be- 
ing known, the Ibitirapans, Tabalivians, 
Piratinians, Caaſapammans, Acaragnans, 
and Caarvans, drew out their forces, leſt 
the new candidates to chriſtianity ſhould 
ſuffer, and meeting the enemy, put them 
to flight, and purſuing, overtook them a- 
gain two days after, but they ſlipt away o- 
ver the fords of the river Igai, before they 
could be engag*d. There Papirius recruit- 
ing his forces, making many more fires a- 
bout the fields than were neceſſary for his 
men, to ſtrike a terror, and putting on the 
veſtments F. Gonzalez formerly us'd at the 
altar, with a piece of the chalice he had, 
carry*d himſelf as vainly as Niezuvius had 
done. Then affecting divinity, he threat- 
ned to deſtroy all thoſe that follow'd the 
fathers. The converts, frighted at theſe 
things, had certainly fled, but Afonſo Que- 
rana, a man of note among them, having 


ſpoken ſome words to encourage them, bid 
them follow him, and then with father Ro- 
mero, tho? the ſeaſon was cold, ran into the 
water up to the neck, where the ford was, 
the reſt following his example, made their 
way over, attack'd and plunder*d Jbapirirs 
his houſes. Then marching with diligence, 
overtook, and routed the enemy. Tbapiri- 
s fled with ſuch precipitation, that there 
was no hopes of reaching him. The con- 
you alledging, it was requiſite to hang; 
ome for a terror to others. F. Romero ad- 
viſed them to hang one of thoſe that had 
been kill'd, which was accordingly done. 
Cunamipita, the promoter of this war, Pa- 
Pirius his ſon, and four of his concubines 
were taken, and afterwards became chriſ- 
tians. Jbapirius himſelf, after he had liv- 
ed ſome years in baniſhment, wandring a- 
bout, deſir'd to be carry'd to a town of 
Indian converts, but died by the way. F. 
Romero, before he diſmiſſed his | Duh 
mark*d out the ground for a town among, 
the Caaſapaguans, and being inform'd that 
Apicabija had gather'd a ſufficient number, 
laid the foundations of another among the 
Caapians. The firſt of theſe towns was de- 
dicated to S. Peter and Paul, the other to 
S. Charles Boromeus. Not long before, V. 
Rua failing up the river Hicuit from the 
town of Japeire to the province of Tape, 
invited the inhabitants of three villages to 
oh with him to the colony of the Three 

ings, then very thin of people. They all 
refus'd ſaying, That if the ſociety would build 
a town among them, they would all conſent 
and become chriſtians ;, and the chief of them 
ſhewing that they and their neighbours could 
make a populous town, the father promis'd. 
care ſhould be taken of them, and return'd, 
prieſts being yet wanting to ſupply ſo ma- 
ny places. The plague now raging, de- 
ſtroy'd many hundred of Indians, who ly- 
ing much diſpers'd, becauſe when towns 
were firſt built, the fathers gave them leave 
at times to return to their villages to ſow, 
till there could be corn enough abour the 
new colonies ; the ſaid fathers had an end- 
leſs fatigue, continually running through 
woods, rivers and marſhes, and over hills 


and mountains, to aſliſt thoſe that were in- 


fected. It being therefore impoſſible for fo 
few to attend them all, ſome of the beſt of 
the converts were entruſted, after being 
well taught by the fathers to let blood, pre- 
ſcribe purges, bring the ſick to town, and 
in caſe of neceſſity to baptize. Vincent Ja- 
Puias, a Cacique, who formerly had a hand 
in the death of F. Gonzalez, was now one 
of the moſt zealous and diligent in perform- 
ing all charitable offices to the ſick, carry- 
ing them to the town, ſupplying the nee- 
dy, aſſiſting thoſe that oi: inſtruct- 
ing che ignorant, rebuking thoſe that re- 
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tained any thingof their former ſuperſtitions, 
and doing all things that could be ſervicea- 
ble to body or ſoul; till the infection ſeiz'd 
him, and he dying happily, was ſucceeded 
in the employment by Marcellus Maendius, 
another Cacique, no leſs zealous. Some of 
the wild people, call'd Caiguas beforemen- 
tion'd, perceiving that the Iguazans their 
ancient enemies, troubled them no more 
ſince their converſion to chriſtianity, ventur- 
ed with a Cacique to the town of S. Mary 
Major, the people running to ſee them as 
if they had been monſters. They gave ear 
to what the fathers ſaid to them by an in- 
terpreter, eat what was offer'd them, and 
felt the father's garments and ſhoos with ad- 
miration, thinking they had been born with 
hats and ſhoos ; ſo very ignorant were thoſe 
wild creatures. It was pleaſant to ſee how 
they ſtar'd at the ringing of the bell, as if 
it had been thunder, and to hear them aſk, 
How jo little a thing could talk ſo loud. But 
it was much pleaſanter to ſee thoſe barba- 
rous men, only us'd to the noiſe of tygers, 
leap about when they heard the muſick, 
and ſtrived to imitate the converts, who 
danc'd to it. They return'd to their woods, 
giving ſome hopes they would come again, 
but tho? the fathers us'd all means to gain 
them, very few were converted. The bi- 
ſhop of Paraguay, viſiting the province of 
Parana, was receiv'd in the towns with tri- 
umphal arches, and in the churches with 
muſick ; confirm*d many thouſand converts, 
and applauded the labours of the fathers. 
All this joy was allay'd by the coming of 
Emanuel Correa, a man of quality out of 
Braſil, with the news that vaſt numbers of 
Mamalucs and Tupus, were ſetting out to 
deſtroy the province of Guaira, the gover- 
nor of Paraguay ſhewing no manner of 
concern at it; which draws me away, tho? 
with horror, to relate what happened there. 

F. Vaſquez the provincial, after viſiting 
the towns of Parana, went by the way of 
the famous precipice, before ſpoken of, into 
the province of Guaira ; for tho* the go- 
vernor of Paraguay had forbid going that 
way, the royal council of Peru had vaca- 
ted his order. Proceeding up the rivers 
Parana and Huibai to Villarica, he there 
receiv*d the news that the town of S. Aa- 
verius was beſieg'd by the Mamalucs. Hav- 
ing therefore encourag'd the inhabitants of 
Villarica to defend the country; he went 
the ſhorteſt way with all the ſpeed he could 
F. Paſtor, who 


hearing that the Mamalucs were driving the 


ſeph de. Indians from the further villages, ran out 


among them, and contemning all danger, 
prevail'd to have ſome few of the priſo- 
ners reſtor'd to him. But the next day 
thoſe robbers exercis*d their cruelty upon 
Vol. IV. 
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the houſes neareſt to the town. 
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one of his converts, and the Mamalucs 
flocking about him, gave occaſion to the 
Indians to think they had murder*d him, 
which prov'd advantagious to many, who 
upon that notion immediately fled to the 
old towns of the province. F. Paſtor 
pick'd up three hundred, whom he deli- 
vered to F. Suarez to be convey'd to places 
of ſafety; the Mamalucs, in the mean 
while after their manner, ſecuring their pri- 
ſoners within an encloſure made of ſtakes, 
or paliſadoes, or elſe faſtening them in long 
chains. The inhabitants of Villarica, com- 
ing up at this time, fell upon the Mamalucs, 
but one of their men being wounded, and 
another kill'd, gave way, and could never 
be perſuaded by the provincial to make an- 
other onſet with them, to reſcue the priſo- 
ners. Pindovius, captain of the colony of 
the Nivatinguians, which had been deſtroy- 
ed, drawing along with him a multitude 
of people, deliver'd himſelf up to the rob- 
bers, after which the town and church of 
S. Xaverius were deſtroyed, which had con- 
tained one thouſand five hundred families, 
whereof ſcarce five hundred ſouls were ſav'd, 
and ſent down the Tibaxiva to the old 
town. Nor did the invaſion ſtop here, for 
the colony of S. Joſeph lying in the mid 
way between S. Ignatius, and S. Xaverius, 
was deſtroy'd with only the dread, the in- 
habitants running away for fear of the Ma- 
malucs, or elſe falling into their hands. Be- 
cauſe the remainders of ſo many towns de- 
ſtroy'd might be burthenſome to others, 
the provincial order'd a new town to be 
built near Loreto, that they might aſſiſt one 
another. Having thus order'd affairs, he 
haſted away to relieve other towns of the 
faction of Taiaoba; for there was a report, 
not altogether groundleſs, that the Mama- 
lucs and Tupus were coming in great num- 
bers to deſtroy the reſt of Guaira. The 
ſociety had erected three towns about the 
lands of Taiaoba, one of which call'd the 
Archangels, contained above a thouſand fa- 
milies, that of St. Thomas eight hundred, 
F. Maceta had gather'd ſuch a multitude in 
that of Jeſu Maria, rebuilt by him, that 
it was little inferior to what 1t had been 


at firſt. The provincial being there, was Three 
again inform'd by their ſpies, that the Ma- towns de- 
malucs were not far off; therefore calling ſerted, and 


all the fathers together, he conſulted what 


anſwer'd there were two ways of aſſiſting 
thoſe people, which was either to encourage 
them to oppoſe their enemies, or lead them 
away to ſafer places; which latter advice 
the provincial inclining to, becauſe the In- 
dians, who were almoſt naked, and fought 
with arrows made of long reeds, which did 
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Tecno. but little execution upon the Mamalucs, 


” 


who had coats ſtuff d with cotton to reſiſt 
them, could not, tho* more numerous, 
withſtand thoſe enemies, who had ſwords 
and fire-arms, he reſolv'd the three afore- 
ſaid towns ſhould be remov'd out of hand, 
near to the precipice of Guaira, that their 
oreat diſtance might be a defence to them, 
and in caſe of need, they might paſs the 
precipice, and repair to the towns in Para- 
na. Having ſo order'd affairs, he went a- 
way himſelf for that province, in great 
anxiety of mind for theſe calamities. No 
ſooner was he gone, but news came that the 
enemy drove all the country before them, 
whereupon the project of removing was 
haſtened. Accordingly the fathers took 
care to ſave all that could be carry'd away, 
and convey the inhabitants to the places 
appointed. F. Ernotus was ſixty days 
marching with thoſe committed to his 
charge, and brought all ſafe without the 
loſs of one creature. The others met with 
greater difficulty; want of proviſions, and 
the hardſhips of the way, prevaiPd with 
many of the Indians to turn back to their 
native country. Of theſe, ſome were kill'd 
by the Gualaches, and others made ſlaves. 
Three days after they were gone, the Ma- 
malucs entering the lands of Taiaoba, found 
a greater booty then ever they did before; 
the people ſurrendering themſelves of their 
own accord, and voluntarily running them- 
ſelves into fetters, for fear of death. All 
thoſe, who forſook the fathers, ran the 
ſame fortune, But the Mamalucs, not ſa- 
tisfy*d with ſo great a booty, underſtand- 
ing that great companies of the converts 
had been conveyed away, through the lands 
of the Gualaches, they purſu'd them in ſe- 
veral troops. 


Towns of The ſociety had founded two towns in 
S. Peter the country of the Gualaches, the one call'd 


and the 


the Conception, and the other S. Peter. A 


Concepti0® troop of the Mamalucs, falling unexpected 


deſtr oY d. 


into the latter, bore down all before them, 
without any reſpect to the prieſts. The 
Mamalucs do not like the Gualaches for 
ſlaves fo well as the Guarans, becauſe of 
their natural fierceneſs; and therefore paſ- 
ſing them by, they made it their whole 
buſineſs to overtake the people of Taiaoba, 
that fled with the fathers. Thus the town 
of St. Peter was deſtroy'd, the inhabitants 
retiring to their lurking places, and the fa- 
chers, all the Guarans being taken from 
them, retiring to the river Piguiri. The 
town of the Conception fared no better ; for 
tho? the Mamalucs did no harm there, but 
the carrying away of two women, the in- 
habitants were fo inrag'd at it, that the 

fell upon F. Salazar, plunder'd all he had, 
and forc'd him to fly through the woods to 
the other fathers. When ſuch multitudes 


of people, from ſo many towns as were 
deſtroy d, met almoſt in the fame place, 
proviſions failing, and even the hopes of 
any, both the Indians and fathers were in 
a miſerable condition, ſcarce keeping them- 
ſelves alive with herbs, and wild fruits, and 
berries. Every one had the misfortune of an- 
other to bewail beſides his own ; fathers la- 
mented their children, children their parents, 
huſbands their wives, wives their huſbands 
carry*d away by the robbers. "The fathers, 
who were in care for all, agreed to ſow in 
that place, till ſuch time as other means 
could be found to relieve thoſe people; tho? 
it was plain there could be no ſettling there, 
or in any Other part of the province of 
Guaira, becauſe no place was ſafe againſt 
the Mamalucs. F. Ruiz, who had been to 
attend the provincia] to the precipice, re- 
turning to viſit the diſtreſs*d [adians, receiv- 
ed news that the Mamalucs infeſted the vil- 
lages, under the juriſdiction of Villarica, 
on the river Huibai; and that freſh troops 
of robbers were coming from all parts of 
ſouth Brazil, full of hopes of a mighty 
booty, to deſtroy all the towns of Gyaira, 
and little cities of the Spaniards, Hereup- 
on he made made all poſſible haſte to the 
towns of Loreto and S. Ignatius, in the 
greater conſternation, becauſe F. Salazar 
writ to him, that a Mamaluc in the town 
of the Conception, being oblig'd to him for 
ſome former kindneſs, had affur'd him, 
that when they had plunder'd the countr 

of Taiaoba, the robbers had reſolv'd to fall 
upon the old towns of the converts; which 
the provincial foreſeeing, had before his de- 
parture order*d a great number of boats to 
be built, which would be uſeful to remove 
when the enemy was near. The Spaniards 
of Villarica, having been in due form of 
law, requir'd to defend the country, and 
owning themſelves too weak, F. Ryiz or- 
der*d the people of Loreto and S. Ignatius to 


make ready to remove. Theſe two colonies Colonies 
built twenty years before this time, were by of Lare 


the induſtry of the fathers ſo improv*d, that 


they might compare with the beſt Spaniſh bandon e. 


towns in thoſe parts. The churches in 
them were more ſtately and better adorn'd 


than any in Tucuman or Paraguay. F. Vaz 


had brought up ſuch choirs of muſick in 
thoſe places, that they differ but little from 
thoſe in Europe; and the behaviour of the 
converts was ſcarce inferior to that of the 
moſt polite nations. There began to be a 
good increaſe of kine and other cattle, 
brought thither with much trouble by the 
ſociety. There grew enough cotton and 
corn, not only to * the natives, but 
to furniſh the Spaniards. All theſe things, 
it was fear d, would make the people averſe 
from removing, and the more, becauſe they 
would conſider the miſeries that muſt at- 

tend 
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tend them in perpetual baniſhment. They 
had a journey. of an hundred and thirty 
leagues to the place, whither they were to 
be conducted, nor was it likely that the 
women and children, ſick and aged, who 
would ſoon feel the want of neceffaries, 
could paſs that vaſt precipice and ſolitude. 
But on the other ſide the enemy preſs'd, 
who, beſides reducing them to miſerable 
{ervitude, would bring their ſoul into dan- 
ger. Finding themſelves in this condition, 
they all unanimouſly promis'd, to follow the 
fathers whith<rioever they pleas'd to lead 
them. Saying, They would never forſake 
their teachers, and if any periſt'd by the wvav, 
they ſhould have the ſatisfaftion of knowing 
they dy d for the faith , and did not doubt but 
God would have a providential care over them. 
FH. Ruiz, not to flip this opportunity, or- 
ders all to make ready ; accordingly all 
that could be carry'd away was put into 
boats, there call'd Bal/as, and having laid 
in proviſions, they ſet out much better 
pleas*'d than ſuch as are going into baniſh- 
ment us'd to do, running dow the river 
Parapana, never to ſee their couatry again. 
They went very ſlowly for fear of leaving 
any boats behind them for the enemy. Be- 
ing out of the Parapana, they held on 
their way on the Parana, againſt the will 
of the inhabitants of Cidal Real, and came 
without any conſiderable loſs near to the 
great precipice; where, on the further bank, 
all thoſe Indians we ſaid came from the o- 
ther towns expected their coming. F. 
Maceta, an eye-witneſs, affirms, there de- 
parted from the town of Loreto nine hun- 
dred families, and eight hundred out of that 
of S. Ignatius; beſides four hundred families 
that joined them from other parts. How 
many met in all at the precipice from all 
parts, I cannot affirm, becauſe the fathers, 
who were preſent, differ in their accounts. 
This 1s certain, that it was an unſpeakable 
grief to them to conſider how many thou- 
tands of converts out of thirteen colonies, 
had been either drove away by the Mama- 
lucs, or fled to their ancient lurking places; 
beſides that there remain'd no hopes of e- 
ver being able to affilt ſo many thouſands 
of infidels as they left behind ; or of re- 
covering the ſcatter'd converts. But now 
they were to conſider of paſſing the preci- 
pice, that the multitude might then be 
convey*d down the Parana to the place ap- 
pointed, which was ſtill ſeventy leagues off; 
leſt theſe remains ſhould fall into the hands 


of the Mamalucs, For news was brought 


that the robbers, three days after the de- 
parture of the inhabitants, came to the 
towns of Loreto and the Conception, and 
finding them abandon'd, in a rage had 
threatened further deſtruction. The difh- 
culty was in finding boats for ſuch a mul- 


V 


titude, after they were down the precipice; Trcno. 
for there was no hope that of all that num LW 
ber of boats, any could eſcape Ihipwreck, 

if they were let run down from the top of the 
precipice to the pool at the bottom, Yet be- 

cauſe they would try all experiments, they 

turn'd almoſt all the boats looſe, after tak- 

ing out their lading; which in a moment 

were ſhatter'd into chips and vaniſh'd, bear- 

ing againſt the rocks, and being fwallow'd 

by whurl pools. The next hope was to 

have boats brought to the foot of the pre- 

cipice, from the towns of the converts in 
Parana ; but they were therein diſappoint- 

ed in a great meaſure, the chief of the fa- 

thers of Parana, being at that time call'd 

away to the chapter at Cordova. Therefore 

the beſt advice was, when they had march- 

ed down the precipice to the plains, to 

build new boats. 

For the better conveniency of their de- March of 
ſcending, J. Ruiz divided the multitude in- the tranſ- 
to troops, placing a father at the head of fees 
each, to lead, encourage and aſſiſt them. . 
They all march'd loaded with their provi- 
ſions, and other ſmall utenſils, meeting e- 
very now and then with brooks, to paſs 
which they were fo to cut down trees and 
make ſome ſort of bridges. Sometimes 
the ſteepneſs of the rocks, ſometimes bel 
hot burning ſands, and ſometimes impaſſa- 
ble woods, obſtructed their paſſage whictr) 
made not only the ſick and aged, but the 
women loaded with their children, and 
healthy perſons, faint by the way; whereſo- 
ever any one faiPd, he was forſaken by the 
reſt, the fathers not being able to relieve 
them, but only taking care of their fouls. 
It is certain that a great number periſh'd in 
the deſcent of-that precipice, which I have 
deſcrib'd before. That deſcent, if they 
went ſtrait forward is but fourteen leagues, 
but they are forced to take ſo much com- 
paſs, as makes it almoſt double that way. 
Having ſpent eight days in coming down, 
when they arriv'd at the plain, all fell to 
work at making of boats, which the Indi- 
ans being us'd to make of trees hollow'd 
out; and there being no large timber at the 
foot of the precipice, they were forced to 
make boats of very ſmall burden. The 
fathers of Parana, had with great labour, 
and the loſs of many, ſent a few boars 
loaden with proviſions to the foot of the 
precipice, to relieve the Indians after their 
march; but being fo tew among a multi- 
tude, they fignify'd little. For theſe rea- 
ſons all the multitude was divided into four 

arts. The firſt troop was order'd to march 
along the banks of the Parana, under the 
leading of F. Spinoſa. Two others took 
their way through the woods up the country, 
on both ſides, towards the towns of Acara: 
and Iguazu, under the conduct of F. Con- 


Irera; 
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Ttzcno. treras and F. Suarez, The laſt troop went 
WyYWV down the river under F. Ruiz, and he not 


having veſſels enough to carry ſo great a 
number, F. Maceta was order'd to ſtay at 
the foot of the precipice with the reſt of the 
people, till the veſſels could return from 
Acarai, and other conveniencies be provi- 
ded. F. Maceta and his company liv'd 
there three months upon wild fruits; and 
F. Salazar, lived four months on the other 
ſide among the rocks with ſix hundred In- 
dians, in great want of all things ; till F. 
Gallego came from the town of Iguazu to 
relieve them. But whether they went by 
land or water, abundance dy*d ; ſome faint- 
ing with hunger, ſome with wearineſs and o- 
ther misfortunes. Thoſe on the river, the 
boats being ſmall, and the ſurges great, were 
often overſet and many drowned. Many had 
made boats of canes, fifry foot long, and 
thicker than a man's leg, bound together, 
in which ſeveral were loſt. One of theſe was 
ſtay*d, and dropt all itcarry'd into the water, 
before the fathers; but all that were in it ſwam 
aſhore, except one woman, who choſe ra- 
ther to be drown'd with her children, than 
quitting them to get off with the reſt ; but 
the other Indians ſav'd both her and the in- 
fants. Another boat being ſwallow'd up 
by the river, all the men and women were 
ſav'd, and eleven children loſt. Thoſe that 
ſurmounted all theſe dangers, were firſt re- 
liev*d by the converts of the town of Iguazu 
and Acarai; nor is it eaſy to expreſs how 
charitably the fathers and converts of Pa- 
rana receiv'd and entertain'd fo many 
thouſand ſtrangers, reducing themſelves to 
extream want to ſupply them. Before it 
was propos'd to build towns, the whole na- 
tion diſpers'd itſelf among the colonies of 
Parana and Urvaica; which colonies, by 
reaſon of the ill crop the year afforded, be- 
ing ill provided to ſupply the natives, in- 
volv'd themſelves in wonderful calamities. 
It is well known that the inhabitants of the 
town of S. Ignatius on the river Paraguay, 
diſtributed two thirds of the proviſions they 
had, in alms among the ſtrangers. The 
Ttapuans beſtow'd three thouſand oxen” a- 
mong them. 'The inhabitants of Corpus 
Chriſti ſlaughter'd a great number of cat- 
tle to relieve them; and yet ſoon after 
plague and want deſtroy'd many of them. 
Six hundred were bury*d in the town of A. 
carai, in a ſhort time after ſome thouſands 
of theſe pilgrims came thither. Thoſe that 
ſurviv'd having conſumed all the food there 
was about the town ; labour'd to protract 
life, diſpers'd about the woods, killing what 
came in their way. F. Alvarez ranging the 
foreſts to take care of their ſouls, was re- 
duced to ſuch extremity, that he had no- 
thing but the ſkin upon his bones, and 
look*d like a ghoſt, being juſt ready to eat 


ed himſelf to rebuild towns. 


a pair of old ſhoos, he had ſoftened by 
long boiling, when ſome ſmall ſupply was 
ſent him by the other fathers. The Igua- 
zZuans for four months maintain'd one 
thouſand five hundred of thoſe Guairaneans, 
for which they afterwards ſuffer'd famine. 
The plague ſoon after deſtroy*d five hun- 
dred of them. In the town of S. Mary 
Major, the tygers firſt fleſh'd on the dead 
bodies, devour'd twenty Indian converts. 
The people of Urvaica, whither a part of 
theſe ſtrangers were ſent, were profuſely 
bountiful to them; notwithſtanding all 
which ſome dy'd of the plague and for 
want. To be brief, of the remains of 
thirteen towns of Graira, ſcarce four thou- 
ſand ſurviv'd the firſt year after their tranſ- 
migration; all the reſt either dying in the 
way, diſperſing themſelves about, or pe- 
riſhing by hunger or famine. When the 
peſtilence was a little abated, F. Ruiz, ga- 
thering the ſurvivors from all parts, apply- 
The river 
Fabebuir is about half way between the 
towns of 1tapua and Corpus Chriſti ; on its 
banks, not far from the Parana, into which 
it falls, were laid the foundations of two 
towns, under the old names of Loreto and 
S. Ignatius. That the people might not 
periſh with hunger whilſt they were build- 
ing; the fathers, out of the money the king 
allows them yearly, and what they could 
raiſe by fail of the goods of the towns de- 
ſtroy*d, bought ten thouſand oxen ; which, 
with ſome other helps, kept them from 
ſtarving; and thoſe tranſplanted colonies, 
through the induſtry of the fathers, began 
to regain ſome part of their former luſtre, 
Hither were brought the remains of G ira, 
where the fathers had ſpent twenty three 
years with incredible labour in reducing 
thoſe people ; having founded thirteen towns, 
beſides the Spaniſh city of Villarica, which 
was alſo abandon'd. The province of 
Guaira, through their indefatigable labours 
was thus improving, and it was hop'd the 
whole would embrace chriſtianity, and ſub- 
mitto the catholick king ; when that plague 
of the Mamalucs, as has been ſaid overthrew 
all, cutting off the hopes of any return chi- 
ther ; for after plundering the towns erected 
by the ſociety, the robbers firſt ruin'd the 
villages under the juriſdiction of the Syaniſb 
city of Villarica, and then without any re- 
ſpect to the biſhop of Paraguay, who came 
thither in perſon, overthrew that and the 
city of Guaira. Some of the Spaniards of 


Villarica were remov'd to the river Para- 


g4ay, and ſome took up among the Mama- 
lucs. The two towns being ſettled, F. Ruz 
was appointed to have charge of them : 
where we muſt leave him to look a little 
into the province of Urvaica, and ſome o. 


ther parts. 
When 
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ty, they were utter enemies to ſtrangers, Tecno. 
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When F. Romero had made ſome pro- 
viſion for the poor Guairanians, being 
ſtrengthned by the acceſſion of the farhers 
come from that province, he ſeriouſly ap- 
ply'd himſelf to propagate chriſtianity be- 
yond the bounds of Urvaica in the province 
of Tape, wherein G o p's ſpecial age 
was viſible, which, after the deſtruction of 
ſo many towns, furniſh'd a new province 
for that of Guaira, which had been utterly 
ruin'd. Under the name of the province 
of Tape is comprehended a ridge of moun- 
tains running an hundred * x1 from eaſt 
to weſt, but the extremities of which moun- 
tains are eight days journey from the river 
Urvaica, and twice that diſtance from the 
Atlantick ocean. The vales below it are 
excellent paſture for cattle z the land will 
bear any grain, and is water'd by abun- 


Ao, a fierce dance of ſprings and brooks. In the marſhy 
amphibi- grounds, towards the ſea, there is often 


ous Crea- 
ture. 


found an amphibious creature very like a 
ſheep, but that it has teeth and talons like 
a tyger, and 1s reported to be ſo fierce that 
it does not ſpare lions. Nor do the natives 
dread any creatures ſo much as theſe, which 
ſometimes come out of the water in flocks, 
and do much miſchief. There's no way to 
eſcape *em but by ſpeedy climbing of trees, 
and even that will not do ſometimes, for 
thoſe ſheep either root up the trees, or ſtay 
ſo long about *em, till fear or hunger makes 
the people drop off. If ever they happen 
to kill any of theſe creatures, which 1s very 
rare, they wear thelr ſkins ; whence the 
Guairans call a garment Ao, taking its name 
from the beaſt, or giving the beaſt the 
name from the garment. Theſe monſters 
really are in ſheeps cloathing, but are them- 
ſelves ravenous wolves. There's alſo a fa- 
mous white bird, which, tho? it have but a 
ſmall body, has a voice that ſounds like a 
bell, which therefore the natives call Gui- 
rapo, or the ſounding bird. The woods pro- 
duce a low ſort of palm-trees, not unlike 
the Indian Funcs, of the bark whereof they 
make bow-ſtrings, ſtronger and finer than 
if they were made of filk. There's plenty 
of ſhining ſtones, which doubtleſs might 
be curiouſly poliſh'd if there were European 
artiſts. The tree Efapis, which is alſo found 
in other parts, when the ſun riſes, weeps or 
ſweats out a plentiful lower, which appears 
to be no dew, becauſe the other trees about 
it are dry. This tree ſeems to put us in 
mind, that men ſhould weep when the ſun 
of proſperity ſhines on them. The people 
of the province of Tape differ not from the 
reſt of the Guairans, either in cuſtoms or 
language; only they ſeem to he of a milder 
temper, and leſs vicious; and experience 
has taught, that no nation in ſouth America 
ſooner embraces chriſtianity, or retains it 
8 7 ſteadily. Loving their ancient liber- 
oL, IV. 


gin given it. 


and could not eaſily have been ſubdued 
force of arms, had not the power of the 
croſs 3 They liv'd after the man- 
ner o 

either on the tops of mountains, or in 
woods, near to ſprings or brooks. Of all 
thoſe villages, Tape, which gave name to 
the province, was the biggeſt. F. Gonza- 
lex had been there before his death, but, the 
people being not well diſpos'd, retir*d with 
ſome danger. But, in the year 1631, F. Ruiz 
coming hither up the river Hrinit, and 
F. Romero by land, they found, that by con- 
verſing with the converts many of the peo- 
ple were become inclinable to the chriſtian 
religion, and particularly Gu d mica, Fabico, 
Cuniambo, Aracaio, and ſome other Caciques, 
earneſtly entreated they might be furniſh'd 
with teachers of the true law; Their re- 
queſt was now granted this yeat 1632, be- 
cauſe the province of Guaira being ruin'd, 
the fathers that came from thence did not 
only know the language, but knew how to 
deal with the Indians, and were zealous to 
retrieve their late loſſes. F. Romero having 
ſent two other fathers before, and follow- 
ing himſelf with two more, was honourably 
receiv*d there by Guamica and his confede- 
rate Caciques, and conducted to a houſe and 
church they had built for him. F. Men- 
doza and F. Bernardes, left there to take 
care of that new colony, within the ſpace 
of a year gather'd ſeven hundred and fifty 
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the Guairans, in little villages, built. 


families. The town had the name of S. Mi- Town of 
chael given it, where above eight thouſand S. Michael 


four hundred fouls have been baptiz'd. In 
another part of the ſame province F. Rome- 
ro was receiv'd with abundance of bonfires, 
where there was alſo a ſort of church ready 
built, and huts about it, to ſhew their rea- 
dineſs to obey whatſoever the fathers ſhould 
command, and in three months time twelve 


hundred families ſettled in that place. This And st. 
town had the name of S. Thomas given it, Thomas. 


and was two days journey from that of 
S. Michael ; in the mid ſpace between both 
which places there were abundance of ſcat- 
ter'd Indians, who afſembling of their own 
accord in a place calPd 7iquatia, built 
their houſes in order as for a town, with a 


habitation and church for the fathers, ſend- 


ing ſome men to F. Romero, to deſire he 
would not ſlight them any more than others, 
for they were reſolv'd to become chriſtians. 
F. Romero bleſſing Go p for this wonderful 
ſucceſs, haſted to them, call'd the town 


S. Joſepb, and promis'd to ſerid em a prieſt, 


The fame was done in another place call'd 
Ayarica, on the top of a mountam, where 
ſix hundred families met together, and had 
the name of the Nativity of the bleſſed Vir- 
Another town was erected 
near the wood Tbitarana, and call'd S8. Te- 
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e vants, and then takes 'em again if the 


The HISTORT of 


reſa ; of which more may be ſaid here- 
after, 

Nothing bred more frequent troubles, 
and made the Indians fly from chriſtianity, 
ſo much as the confining them to one wife; 
which gives us occaſion to ſay ſomewhat of 
a controverſy that aroſe among the fathers 
concerning the marriages of the Guarans, 
not unworthy to be here mention'd, with 
the deciſion of it, becauſe *twas nice and 
curious. The chief men of this nation were 
wont to keep as many concubines as their 
luſt inclin'd *em to, or their authority could 
obtain among their people; and*twas a great 
diſcouragement to them to embrace chriſtia- 
nity, when they were warn'd to be ſatisfied 
with one woman. This was in ſome mea- 
ſure heighten'd by the too auſtere nicety of 
ſome of the fathers, who would oblige 
theſe men to take to wife the firſt of their 
women. Others, without any ſcruple, al- 
low'd the new converts to chuſe any one 
they pleaſed of their women for a wife. 
Theſe different opinions having continued 
and been maintained for ſome time, the de- 


ciſion of it was at length referred to the 


Pope, who was then Pope Urban VIII, and 
the whole controverſy ſent him in writing 
by F. Lugo, who was afterwards a cardi- 
nal, which, becauſe it ſhews the barbarous 
practice of thoſe people, and ſeveral particu- 
lars worth obſerving, I will ſet down at 
large; his words are theſe : + Moſt holy 
« Father, there ariſes a mighty difficulty 
in the converſion of the Indians of the 
province or kingdom of Paraguay, in 
« the Weſt Indies, on account that ſome of 
<* our miſſioners will oblige them to take 
to wife, and ſtick to the firſt conſort they 
had, during their 1 44 for this na- 
<« tion, according to their barbarous cuſ- 
tom, turn away at every foot their wives, 
if they may be ſo calPd, as we do our 
« ſervants 3 and this only becauſe the wife 
is ſick, and cannot dreſs the meat, or 
«© {cw the garments, or look to the houſe, 
or becauſe ſhe grows old. Nay, very 
often a man takes not only one wife at 
& once, but with her all her A have or 
« ſiſters, if ſhe has any, of which he after- 
« wards beſtows ſome on friends or ſer- 


„ ſervants go away. Others leave their 
„ wives only becauſe they remove to ano- 
ther place, and will not take*em with em. 
For this reaſon many are of opinion 

there's no true matrimony among *em, 
but that theſe are all concubines; and 
therefore, when converted, they're al- 
„ low'd to take a wife or huſband that is 
e baptiz'd. Others are ſcrupulous, and 

oblige theſe men to ſtick to their firſt 
wife, which cauſes many inconveniencies : 
& firſt, becauſe many, on this account, take 
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cc 


cc 
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an antipathy to baptiſm ; ſecondly, be- 
cauſe they lye, ſaying, they had no other 
wife, and thus deceitfully marry another; 
thirdly, becauſe they pretend to return to 
their firſt wife, but in reality have ano- 
ther, and value not the firſt; fourihly, 
„ becauſe *tis often a difficult matter to 
&« know which was the firſt, becauſe amidſt 
a multitude, they ſcarce remember which 
was the firſt; and when they have found 
her, enquiry muſt be made again whe- 
ther ſhe had any huſbands before; and 
again, whether thoſe men had any prior 
wives. Beſides all this, they uſe no out- 
ward ceremony at theſe marriages, more 
than they do when they take a concubine 
for a week or a month; ſo that ver 
often there's no exterior ſign to be found 
to expreſs their giving conſent to that 
«© marriage. Therefore, conſidering their 
practice and manner of proceeding, ma- 
ny learned and godly men are generally 
of opinion, that there's no true contract 
of matrimony among 'em. But, to re- 
move all doubts and ſcruples, and to take 
away this mighty impediment to the 
„ converſion of that nation, we do humbly 
pray, that ſince, according to the judg- 
ment of learned men, the ſee apoſtolick 
can, upon urgent cauſes, annull the mar- 
<* riage of infidels, as your holineſs has de- 
“ clar'd in your brief of the 2oth of Oco- 
ber, 1626; and again, in another of the 
* ſame nature, dated the 17th of Septem- 
„ber, 1627, in theſe words, Ve obſerving 
that ſuch marriages of infidels are not look'd 
upon as ſuch, but that they may, in caſe of 
neceſſity, be difſolu'd, &c. * And in this 
caſe the motives are very great, or ra- 
ther an abſolute neceſſity, for the conver- 
* ſion of thoſe infidels ; we therefore pray 
as before, that your holineſs will be 
pleas'd, in your apoſtolick goodneſs, to 
grant power to the provincial of the ſo- 
„ ciety of Jeſus, that he and ſuch of the 
< ſociety as are employ'd in the converſion 
of that nation, and are fit to be entruſt- 
ed with it, may, when occaſion offers, 
upon due examination, and there being, 
a doubt of the validity of the marriage 
contracted in infidelity, or a great diffi- 
culty of diſcovering the truth, or of find- 
ing the firſt conſort ſo parted from, that 
* they may, I ſay, for the more eaſe of 
their converſion, or for the retaining of 
<* thoſe already converted in the faith and 
«© obedience to the church, diſpenſe with 
„ ſuch converts, that after baptiſm they 
may contract a real marriage in the face 
of the church; for by this means your 
„ holineſs will a way into the church 
6 for thoſe infidels, which the devil endea- 
4 yours to ſhutup, as our duty obliges us to 
e hope of your holineſs, whom G o b, Sc.“ 
| Pope 
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Pope Urban VIII, having conſulted learned paint, their bodies, pricking their bodies Tecuo: 
men upon that point, declar'd he did not in ſtreaks, which they daub'd with a dirt = 


2 


Province 
of Itatixa. 


believe there was any necd of his ſpecial 
diſpenſation, there being the probable opi- 
nions of doctors on both ſides; and there- 
fore they ſhould follow thoſe opinions, which, 
according to the nature of the places and 
people they had to deal with, they found 
molt favourable to them, ſtill leaving lear- 
ned men the liberty of believing according 
to their judgment. Twas therefore the 
general opinion of moſt of the fathers reſi- 
ding in theſe countries, that the marriages 
of theſe infidels were void, for the reaſons 
above alledg*d ; and, that the Indians con- 
verted might lawtully take any one wo- 
man that was baptiz*d to wife, and caſt off 
the reſt; yet this they always acted cau- 
tiouſly in, as the matter requir'd. 

The province of Guaira being totally 
overthrown, as has been faid, ſome amends 
was made for it by the reduction of that ot 
{tatina, whereof we will here give a perfect 
account. The mighty rivers Paraguay and 
Parana, as was declar'd in its place, run 
thro* large countries for above three hun- 
dred leagues from their ſource, before they 
join their waters. A long ridge of high 
mountains divides the land lying berwixt 
thoſe two rivers, out of which mountains 
ſeveral rivers and brooks run down, ſome 
eaſt to the Parana, and others weſt into 
the Paraguay, with this notable difference, 
that the waters flowing into the Parana run- 
ning along high lands, preſerve their origi- 
nal clearneſs, the mountains where they have 
their birth ſtretching themſelves out with a 
gentle deſcent till they reach the banks of 
the Parana: but on the other ſide being 
in a manner upright, precipitate their wa- 


colour. They honour'd the tunerals of their 
kindred by caſting themſelves from high 
places, and ſometimes with lots of lite, 
The rebounding balls of 7atins, made of 
the gum of trees, are famous all the world 
over, and, being toaſted, are uſed for curing, 
the flux. The whole nation, conſtderins; 
the great extent of ground, and varicty of 
people, is not very numerous, the place, 
which is hot and moiſt, being naturally 
ſickly, and conſequently thin of inhabitants. 
Let it was hoped, that when the province 
of Tatina was once ſubdu'd, the light of 
the goſpel might be carried beyond the 
Paraguay, as far as Peri one way, and the 
other way to the lands about the river Ma- 
ranon, all famous for multitudes of Hadi aus. 
The provincial had, in the year 1631, or- 
der'd F. R1iz, then reſiding in the province 
of Guaira, to repair thither, but he being 
buſie about tranſplanting che colonies of that 
province, ſent F. Rancionieri in his ſtead ; 
who repairing to Azrez, a Spaniſh town on 
the borders of Talina, after ſerving thoſe 


* * . — 
inhabitants, went away into the lands of 


the infidels. At his firſt coming the Indians Natives 
ſhew'd rather jealouſie of him, than any gr oſe the 
affection; the reaſon of it was, becauſe onen 


Acoſta, a Portugueſe prieſt, having brought 
together many of the 77a!inians into a town, 
on pretence of religion, endcavour'd to 
drive *em away into Brazil, to make ſlaves 
of 'em; which he had wickedly perform'd, 
but that the Indians diſcover'd the fraud, 
put him to death, and now they fear'd leſt 
F. Rancionieri ſhould prove another Acta. 
Their fear was encreas'd by the indiſcreet 
ſaying of an European, whether in jeſt or 


Paraguay ters into a low marſhy ground, where draw- earneſt; for meeting ſome Hatinians on the 
nver, why ing the mud along with 'em, they conti- road, he told 'em, that all thoſe who re- 
ſo muddy, nually defile the Paraguay, and overflowing ceiv'd F. Rancionieri ſhould afterwards ſerve 


in ſeveral places with the ſaid river, make 
a little ſea z which makes ſome compare 
this winter-inundation with that of the Nile. 
In this low part lies the province of [tatina, 
upon the borders of the Torrid and Tempe- 
rate Zones, extending from the 19th degr. 
of ſouth latit. beyond the 22d. On the 
ſouth its boundaries are the villages of In- 
dians within the juriſdiction of the city of 
the Aſſumption, on the north the river Bulu- 
teo hems it in. The inhabitants differ but 
little in language and manners from Para- 
nians and Urvaicans, being alſo alike in 
this, that they have ſmall parties of diffe- 
rent languages about *em, with whom they 
formerly 1 0 endleſs wars. They uſed 
to try their ſtrength (as Lipſius writes of the 
Chilenians) by carrying a great piece of 
timber, which whoever could firſt run with 
to a place appointed, pre a reward or 
honour. The women deform, rather than 


the Spaniards. To this was added the 
knavery of their ſorcerers, who gave out, 
that the ſtranger prieſt was come thither 
that he might gather the multitude in the 
churches he built, and burn em. The 
calmeſt among *em raking up arms, as if 
war had been proclaim*d with the Spaniards, 
openly declar'd, that the peace could not 
be keptas long as F. Rancionieri was there, 
for he was the fore-runner of ſlavery and 
other calamities. But whether the misfor- 
tunes that fell upon ſome of his chief oppo- 
ſers, or ſome other providence, prevail'd 
with them, the Ttatinians ſoon chang'd, ſo 
that they not only allow'd him free liberty 
of preaching, but invited him to their vil- 
lages; and he, making uſe of his time, ſet 


out to view all the country. Some, for joy Receive 
of his coming, went out to meet, and car- him with 
ried him home in their arms. Famine now. 


raging, they liv'd upon the pith of 2 
ces 
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trees, call'd Palmitos, ground into meal, 

The father, by 
his diſcreet and religious behaviour, ſo 
gain*d the hearts of thoſe people, that they 
were abſolutely at his diſpoſal ; when three 
other fathers came to his aſſiſtance, and 
they all apply'd themſelves to building of 
towns. The firſt there founded was call'd 
S. Foſeph, and put under the care of F. Enar- 
tins, who preſently gather'd two hundred 
families. The ſecond was the Angels, un- 
der F. Martinez, who gather'd the like 
number of families. The third the [ncar- 
nation, not far from the borders of the 
Guarambaræans, formerly famous for the 
labours of the ſociety, whither F. YVan/uck 
drew five hundred families. Near to this 
town was a village, the chief whereof vey 
opportunely order'd the father not to apply 
himſelf to any thing but inſtructing his 
people, for he would plentifully ſupply 
him with all neceſſaries. The fourth town 
under the direction of F. Rancionieri, ap- 
pointed by the provincial ſuperior of this 
miſſion, was built in the lands of Niandua- 
buſuvius, who did not only boaſt himſelf to 
be lord of the Hatinians, but extending his 
imaginary power beyond the bounds of his 
country, pretended all the Indians, as far 
as the city of the Aſſumption, ought to be 
ſubje& to him. It appear'd he was almoſt 
ador'd by the 1tatinians. The Spaniards 
had, for many years, uſed endeavours to 
have a ſight of him, but in vain ; for, to 
deceive them, he always. appointed ano- 
ther Indian, who repreſented his perſon. 
The ſame deceit he made uſe of towards 
F. Rancionieri, receiving him into his do- 
minions by another who perſonated him, 
having ſtrictly enjoin'd his people not to 
diſcover him to the ſtranger prieſt, till he 


had obſerv'd his life and converſation ; he, 


in the mean while, having given another 
his enſigns of honour and attendance, went 
about like a private man. After four 


months ſpent in making this diſcovery, 


affairs, and in a 


hard uſage, had fled to them at ſeveral 
times, and given 'em an account of the 
fathers, informing them, that they only 
ſought the good of ſouls without any pre- 
judice to the body; whereupon they re- 
ſorted to F. Rantionieri, affirming they 
would build a town. As they ſaid, they 
did, ſetting up their mats after the coun- 

faſhion not far from the town of the 
Apoſiles, after the manner of a town; but 
being naturally fickle, they ſoon after ſlipt 
away to their old lurking places beyond 
the river Paraguay. The fathers in their 
four towns labour d to convert thoſe people 
with good ſucceſs, not omitting to attend 
the Spaniards of Xerez, whom F. Enartius 
ſerv'd ſo diligently in the Lent, that they 
writ to the council and biſhop of Paraguay 
to deſire the ſociety would ſettle among 
them. Beſides, not far off were the Gua- 
tians, Gualachians, and other people of ſun- 
dry languages, who ſeem'd inclinable to 
receive the light of the goſpel. if there 
were any body to convey it to 'em. Be- 
yond this province, in the lands towards 
the great river of the Amazons, there were 
pigmies, remarkable for the ſmallneſs of 
their ſtature z and Amazones, fo calPd be- 
cauſe living in war all their lives, they are 
reported every year, for a very ſhort time, 
to call men from the neighbourhood to 
get 'em with child: beſides, other nations, 
o numerous that F. Rancionieri writing to 
his ſuperiors, affirm'd there might be ma- 


ny towns built at once up the country, if 


there were fathers to ſerve em. Thus 
conſidering the ſtate of the province of 
Latina, this alone with its neighbouring 
countries was ſufficient to blot out the me- 
mory of the unfortunate Guaira. But ano- 
ther ſtorm overturning the preſent ſtate of 
great meaſure eluding 
the hopes conceiv'd, will almoſt repreſent 
to us another Guaira in the province of 
Talina. 


e, eee 
as th | * _ 


gel. 


For the fathers had not been long ſet- The fi- 
tled in their new towns, before they receiy'd thers trou- 
the diſmal news that the Mamalucs were * by ; 
broke into the province. They after de- 4S 


ſtroying the province of Guaira, being biſhop. 


perceiving that the father truly favour'd 
the Indians, and that he alone, *twas to be 
hoped, would protect them againſt their 
enemies, he took off his diſguiſe, promi- 


S. Petey 
and 8. 
Paul. 


Paiagus, 


ſing for the future to be favourable to him. 
Thus all things ſeem'd to favour the fa- 
ther, who baptiz*'d many of Nianduabuſu- 
vius*'s followers, and call'd the new town 
S. Peter and Paul, it being ſeated three 
leagues from the river Paraguay. On the 
oppoſite ſide of that river is the nation of 
the Paiaguas, which, from the firſt coming 
of the Spaniards, had continued its ancient 
cruelty, infeſting all the neighbourhood 
with rapine and ſlaughter, ſo that thoſe 
people were accounted as bad as the Guai- 
cureans. Some converts, either of their 
own wicked inclination, or elſe provok*d by 


done into the country 


Joyn'd by a numerous company of the 
Tupus, took the ſame way the fathers had 
of MXerez, and 
Joyning with ſome other robbers, conſult- 
ed about the means of plundering the new 
towns; which that they might do with 
leſs trouble, they ſent meſſengers to S. Jo- 


ſeph's in the abſence of F. Enartius, frau- 


dulently to inſinuate to the people there, 
that they were not come to plunder, or do 
any miſchief, but to revenge the wrongs 
done to F. Rancionieri, by the Indians further 
up the country, that if they joyn'd their 
forces with them, it would 54 the ſocic- 


ty. 
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ty. The chief of the town innocently giv- 
ing credit to the robbers, order'd his men 
to go out arm'd to take revenge, and led 
them directly to the Mamalucs camp; 
where when they came they were all diſ- 
arm'd and bound; the women and chil- 
dren thus depriv'd of all defence being at- 
ter this eaſily convey*d from off the town 
to the camp. F. Enartius returning, and 
finding the town empty with the tokens of 
the enemies fraud and cruelty, run to the 
Mamalucs camp, where, inſtead of any fa- 
vour, he was threaten'd with death, which 
he ſlighting, they forced him from among 
them, giving him abuſive language, tear- 
ing his cloaths, and treating him in an 
outragious manner. Another party of Ma- 
malucs invaded the colony of the Angels, 
but found 1t in a great meaſure abandon'd, 
for F. Martinez being inform'd of their 
coming, had taken care that moſt of the 
inhabitants ſhould hide themſelves in the 
woods; yet many were taken, the captain 
of thoſe thieves having order'd the father 
to be bound, if he made any oppoſition. 
They drove thoſe they found to their 
camp, whither F. Martinez following 
them, he was there confin'd three days, 
that they might carry no intelligence, or 
adviſe thoſe in the woods. At the ſame 
time another company of theſe rovers plun- 
der*d the lands of Nianduabuſuvius, where 
they deluded the people after this manner, 
in the abſence of F. Rancionieri. Having 
drawn the chief of the nation to a confe- 
rence, they gave out, that they were not 


And 8. Pe. come as enemies, but to gather the Indi- 


ter and 
Paul, 


ans, Who liv'd ſcatter'd abroad, into a 
t town, for inſtructing them in religi- 
on, and if they would lend their helping 
hand, they ſhould all live friendly toge- 
ther. The poor people deluded by this 
pretence came in crowds to them, whom 
the Mamalucs cruelly bound, ſecur'd Man- 
duabuſuvins, and appear'd as open enemies; 
but then proſecuting their deceitful villany, 
they told the principal men, they had no 
way to eſcape being made flaves, but by 
delivering up their people; who being pro- 
duced, were perfidiouſly ſecur'd without re- 
leaſing the Caciques, As F. Rancionieri 
having heard of the invaſion, was haſting 
to aſſiſt his convert, he was met by about 
five hundred Indians of Manduabuſuvius his 
faction, who were to be deliver'd to the 
robbers for him and other Caciques; which 
the father underſtanding, he encourag'd 
them to ſtand upon their defence ; but be- 
fore they could make head, the Mamalucs 
fell upon them, and did ſome harm. Se- 
venty of them, who were arm'd, e. 
joyn'd F. Rancionieri in the abandon' 
town, bravely withſtood thirty Mamalucs, 
and ſeventy Tupus, Theſe towns being de- 
Vor, IV. 
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ſtroy'd, the fathers flew to all parts, where Tecno. - 
they might relieve the captives, or ſcatter'd (5WW 


Indians. F. Ranciomeri in vain begg'd of 
the Mamalucs for his flock ; for they fear- 
ing leſt the Gualaches, Paiaguas, and Spa- 
niards ſhould unite to revenge the Talini- 
ans, driving away about a thouſand cap- 
tives, haſted away to joyn the plunderers 
of the other towns. Before they departed 
the province of Halina, F. Enartius going 
to them, by many intreaties obtain'd li- 
berty for Nianduabuſuvius; and following 
after them, aſſiſted many that made their 
eſcapes ; among whom he found the chief 
of the town of S. Joſeph, and ſav'd him 
from ſome purſuing Mamalucs. Some of 
the Tupus in hatred to the Mamalucs de- 
ſerted to F. Enartius, but the Tatinians 
ſuſpecting ſome treachery, flew them all. 
The Mamalucs going off declar'd, they 
had met with no nation of [zdians fo 
brave as the Lalinians, and magnifying 
the dangers and difficulties of the ways, 
proteſted they would never return thither 
to plunder ; like ſeamen, who in a ſtorm 
vow they will never go to ſea, but are al- 
ways forſworn. All the Caciques of the 
[tatinians were drown'd in paſſing a river, 
they being all in a chain, and a ſudden 
ſtorm ariſing. The reſt of the priſoners, 
proviſions failing, were reduced with the 
Mamalucs to eat ſnakes, and other vermin. 
After the departure of the Mamalucs, F. 
Rancionieri ſent F. Martinez to the city of 
the Aſſumption to demand ſupplies of the 
governor of Paraguay, and aſk advice of 
the rector of the college. Which done, 
he travelPd to all parts of the province, 
very often in danger of his life ; for the 
Latiniaus grown jealous, kept in mind the 
words of ſome of the Mamalucs, who had 
the impudence to ſay they had been calPd 
in to plunder the province by the fathers. 
This fo inrag'd them, that a company at- 
tempted to murder him, ſaying he was 
the forerunner of them, and they had 
come in the ſame way he did, yet by great 
providence he eſcap'd. The Indian vil- 
lages every where ſmoak'd, the inhabitants 
being hid, or running about like mad- 
men; and becauſe the Mamalucs had giv- 
en out, that another troop of them was 
gone to deſtroy the villages of Paraguay, 
neither the fathers, nor the Indians, knew 
which way to turn themſelves, yet oy 
grees theſe jealouſies vaniſh'd, and things 
were in ſome meaſure reſtor d. After a 
the miſchief had been done, the governor 
of Paraguay ſent two troops of Spaniards to 
defend the country ; but they coming late, 
and the ſoldiers being eager to make ſlaves 
of the Indians, did more harm than good ; 
for returning to the town of the Aſſumption, 
that they might with more freedom 2 
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the Indians, they told the governor, he 
would do well to give the charge of the 
Ttatinians to the clergy, and not to religi- 
ous men. The governor was about imbra- 
cing this ill-contriv*d advice, had not V. 
Vaſquez, the provincial, interpos'd. Here- 
upon F. Rancionieri, who was come to the 
city of the Aſſumption, was ſent with two 
other fathers, and full power to take care 
of his [atinians. They with great labour, 
this year 1633, gathering thoſe that had 
been diſpers'd for fear of the robbers, and 
calling in other Indians, founded two 
towns, the firſt upon the river Tepotio, un- 
der the care of F. Yanſuck, the other an 
hundred leagues from the city of the A 
ſumption, not far from the river Paraguay, 
under the direction of F. Rancionieri and 
F. Enartius. To ſpeak of the hardſhips 
they endur'd 1s needleſs, being much the 
ſame as we have mention'd on other. ac- 
counts. All obſtacles to the converſion of 
the Indians were remov*d by the catholick 
king's letters, wherein he declar'd all con- 
verts free from any ſervice of private per- 
ſons, and immediately tributary to himſelf, 
It was no ſmall hindrance to the proceedings 
of F. Rancioneri that the Paiaguas happen'd 
to report, that the Spaniards of Paraguay 
were about making war on the Paiaguas 
and [tatinians, Which made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on the Indians, under the fathers, 
that four hundred of them under the lead- 
ing of Nianduabuſuvius the elder, croſſing the 
river Paraguay, fled away to the mountains 
that run out a vaſt length, and were by 
this means made pervious to the excurſions 
of the fathers, who the following year 
brought back many of thoſe people. 

The chief heads of the province of Pa- 
raguay who ſhould have forwarded it, for 
a While ſtopp'd the ſpeedy courſe of, the 
advancing goſpel. For the governor im- 
priſon'd a convert Cacique of the province 
of Parana and his followers, only becauſe 
he had made ſome canoos, or boats of the 
body of a tree hollow'd out, leſs than he 
was order'd, adding ſcurvy words to his ill 
uſage, threatening he would go with arm'd 
forces to the new town of Parana, and 
make all the converts of that country ſlaves 
to the Spaniards, This ſo incens'd thoſe 
people, as yet not inur'd to ſubjection, that 
it was much to be fear*d they would have 
revolted, had not the authority of the fa- 
thers prevail'd. But the biſhop provok*d 
them much more, for he forgetting the 
commendations he had given the ſociety, 
ſtudying his own private intereſt, conceiv*d 
that his revenue would be much greater, if 
the care of the new towns of Parana was 
taken from the Jeſuits, and beſtow'd upon 
the ſecular clergy, over whom his power 
was more abſolute. Therefore pretending 


ſome reaſons for what he did, and parti- 
cularly the converts under the fathers not 

aying the four this and tithes, he interdict- 
ed all the fathers in the province of Para- 
na. Both the governor and biſhop would 
have proceeded further, had not F. Romers, 
ſuperior of thole fathers, haſted to the city 
of the Aſſumption, an hundred leagues from 
where he was, to oppoſe them, The go- 
vernor he ſoon perſuaded not to oppreſs 
thoſe people, and force them to revolt be- 
fore they were well ſubdu'd ; but he had 
more to do with the biſhop, who ſtood ob- 
ſtinately to what he had undertaken. To 
convince him, he produced the grants of 
the catholick kings, and briefs of popes 
in favour of the ſociety, by which it ap- 
pear*d the biſhop had no power to inter- 
dict them upon that account. Whilſt the 
controverſy was ſtill depending, F. Ja, 
quez, the provincial, coming to town op- 
portunely, ſeconded F. Romero, and put by 
the biſhop from attempting any innovati- 
on, by ſhewing him the king's repeated 
orders, forbidding any perſon whatſoever 
upon any pretence to moleſt the fociety in 
the care of their converts. The governor, 
who was before reconcil'd now alſo inter- 
poſing, at length the biſhop comply'd, 
and following F. Romero into Parana, again 
viſited the new towns and confirm'd the 
converts. Theſe troubles were follow'd by 
rumours of war, and the tranſmigration of 
two towns. F. Contreras had been ſeen by 
his ſuperiors up the river Parana, to bring 
away the remaining people and goods of 
the ruin'd province of Parana. When he 
was paſs'd the famous precipice, ſome 
Mamalucs met him, diligently inquiring a- 


bout the towns of Iguazu and Acarai ſcat- towns of 


ed on the river Parana, and telling him 
and Aca- 


rai aban- 


the booty they brought from the province doned. 


there were three troops of Mamalucs, with 


of [tatina, not far off, This gave occaſi- 
on to ſuſpect another invaſion, and there- 
fore F. Contreras returning from whence he 
came, went himſelf with all ſpeed to ac- 
quaint the inhabitants of Iguazu and Acarai 
with the danger, and ſent letters of it to F. 
Romero, who ſending meſſengers to all the 
towns of Urvaica and Parana, call'd toge- 
ther as many fathers as he could. Being 
altogether, they all unanimouſly agreed to 
expoſe their lives for their flock, and en- 
courag'd the converts to take arms. In 
the mean while the Acaraians, upon freſh 
reports of the approach of the robbers, a- 
bandoning and burning their town, went 
away and joyn'd themſelves to the inhabi- 
tants of /tapua and Corpus Chriſti, fome 
days journey diſtant from them, where they 
ſtill continue, having laid aſide all hopes of 
returning to their country. Hereupon F. 


Romero apply'd himſelf altogether to deli- 


ver 
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ver the Iguazuans from danger. 
manifeſt that town could not be ſecur'd but 
by removing it to another place; for be- 
ſides that it was thirty leagues from any o- 
ther colony of converts, there was an caſy 
deſcent to it either by land or water, out 


It was 


of the province of Guaira. The tranſmi- 
gration being reſolv'd on, the next debate 
was to what place it ſhould be. There was 
a plain on the river Urvaica, about halt 
way between the towns of the Conception 
and S. Auverius, fit to build a town in, 
but the way was round about, and fifty 
leagues in length, and the fathers were a- 
fraid, leſt, as a great part of the tranſmi- 
grators out of the province of Guaira had 
periſt*d by the way, the ſame might happen 
to the people of Iguazu; but the fear of 
the enemy 1oon took off this apprehenſion, 
reaſon pleading it was better a part ſhould 
ſuffer than the whole. Beſides, F. Romero 
render*d the matter eaſier, having order*d 
proviſions to be furniſh'd by the other 
towns, and gather'd boats from all parts, 
directing the fathers to attend the tranſplan- 
tation. Thus two thouſand two hundred 
inhabitants of Iguazu were tranſplanted 
without any conſiderable damage, and 
building a town on the banks of Urvaica, 
ſtill retaining the name of S. Mary Major, 
they began to be reckon'd among the U- 
vaicans. Many, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, 
were againſt this removal, hiding themſelves 
in the woods, whom the fathers and faith- 
ful converts at ſeveral times brought away. 
Afterwards the town was increas'd by the 
acceſſion of many Indians, where I reſided 
two years. The inhabitants of Iguazu being 
thus tranſplanted, there were ten towns then 
built by the ſociety in the province of Urvazica, 
Tet as great as their ſucceſs was there, 

ſtill the province of Tape exceeded it, for 
in the town of S. Michael eight hundred 
forty four were baptiz'd, and in that of 
S. Thomas one thouſand five hundred of all 
ſorts ; beſides far greater numbers that 
were ſtill inſtructing. About a day's 
journey from each of theſe towns, that 
1s, half way betwen them, was a woody 
mountainous place calld Haguatia, whoſe 
heathen inhabitants had left no ftone un- 
turn'd for the obtaining of one of the ſocie- 
ty. F. Romero had promis'd to fulfil their 
deſires when the provincial came from the 


Town of Capital of Paraguay. They not latisfy*d 


with this promiſe, and underſtanding 
that the provincial was in the province of 
Parana, ſent the chief of them to him, to 
deſire he would not deny their requeſt. But 
the provincial having been inform'd of 
their deſires, had already ſent away F. Ca- 
taldinus the firſt founder of the towns of 
Guaira, to lay the foundations of a town 
among them, which took the name of 


S. Joſeph. The Taquatians meeting him, Tecno. 
were wonderfully pleas'd, and laid aſide WW 


the deſign of going to the provincial. . 
Cataldinus being come to the place, and 
having fitted a church and houſe for the fa- 
thers, lay'd the foundations of a town ſo 
tuccelsiully, that at the firſt he found three 
hundred families all earneſtly deſirous to 
become chriſtians. They daily flock'd to 
church at the ringing of the bell to be ca- 
techis'd, as well knowing it was in vain 
to aſk baptiſm till they had learnt the ru- 
diments of chriſtianity. About the fame 
time were laid the foundations of another 
rown on the top of a high mountain calPd 
Ararica, which is reported to have hap- 
pen'd thus. 1. Ximinez reſiding among the 
Caaroans, and after him F. Romero, by 
ſome courteſies had gain'd the affection of 
Cumambo brother to Mboipeo a famous Ca- 
cique; who returning into his country per- 
ſwaded the people to call in the fathers, In 
order to obtain ſome of them, they of their 
own accord built a church and houſe for 
them, and ſending frequent meſſages to the 
fathers, ſcem'd rather to demand, than ſue 
for a teacher of the true law; and they were 
ſo cager as to conſult, whether in jeſt or ear- 
neſt, about taking away forcibly one of the 
two that reſided in the town of S. Michael; 
ſo hot was their deſire to embrace chriſtia- 
nity. The provincial hearing their requeſt, 
ſent thither F. Avarez with power to found 


a town, and dedicate it to the Na!ivity of The N. 
His firſt labour was to tivity of 
baptize nine hundred twenty ſeven chil- Araricz. 


the bleſſed virgin. 


dren, the next to catechiſe thoſe that were 
of age, and the third to ſearch the woods 
to increaſe the other town; wherein he was 
ſo ſucceſsful, that the firſt year it contain'd 
eight hundred families. Of theſe people 
among whom I liv'd three years, they be- 
ing remov'd to another place, the ſociet 
to this time has baprtiz'd nine thouſand 
eight hundred. Nor did the fathers zeal 
ſtop here; for about the ſame time the 
paſs'd beyond the river Igai, which divides 
the mountains of Tape, at the requeſt of Va- 
pavia, a powerful Cacique in thoſe parts, 
who coming to F. Romero and F. Mendoza, 
then in the town of S. Michael, aſſur'd 
them if they would go over the river [gat 
with him, they would find all things requi- 
ſite for building a town. Both of them 
going thither, found much more than the 
Cacique had promis'd, for four hundred fa- 
milies forſaking their villages had flock*d 
together, ſhewing as forward a zeal as 
could have been expected from people 
who had been long inſtructed. A croſs 
was ſet up in ſolemn manner, infants bap- 
tiz'd, and the town founded under the in- 
vocation of S. Anne. This place was com- 
mitted to F. Martinez, who had gain'd re- 
putation 
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Tzcno. putation in the provinces of Guaira and J. 
. zatina, and before the end of the year ga- 


ther'd eight hundred families. 


Town of Whilſt theſe things were carrying on at 
S Tereſa the top of the mountains of Tape, two o- 
founded. ther towns were founded in the oppoſite part 


of thoſe ſame mountains, concerning whoſe 
original, ſituation and progreſs, take this 
ſhort account. About the iprings of the 
river Igai, there are vaſt plains, divided at 
intervals by great woods. Among which 
woods were particularly thoſe of 1bitiruna, 
Ibitirabebo and Mondeca, very full of pines, 
which trees, when they come to their ful] 
growth, are ſaid to be a hundred and twen- 
ty foot high; and they are ſo very ſtrait, 
chat they ſeem rather made by art than na- 
ture, As they grow, they caſt out their 
boughs at equal diſtances in the manner of 
garlands, which falling off by degrees of 
themſelves, ſo as only the ſigns of them 
appear, leave knots behind them, ſo very 
hard, that when artificially wrought, they 
look more like bones than wood. The in- 
habitants of this country feed a conſidera- 
ble part of the year on very large pine- ap- 
ples, which differ little in taſte from the 
walnuts in Europe. Here is alſo found the 
herb of Paraguay, the delight of the Indi- 
ans, and a vaſt number of wild boars and 
wild goats, ſo that with a little tillage the 
natives have enough at home to maintain 
them. F. Romero had made an excurſion 
to theſe woods two years before, in hopes 
of reducing the people to the town of 8. 
Charles, two days journey from thence; 
but finding the natives could not eaſily be 
drawn out of their native ſoil, which was 
very fruitful, he thought of founding a 
town. To this purpoſe F. Mola, by order 
of F. Romero the foregoing year, erected 
a crols in the lands of Quarareo, a power- 
ful Cacique, which were oppoſite to thoſe 
of Tbitizuna ; from that time the ſaid Qua- 
rareo and Tupaminio, the Cacique of the 
foreſt of Mondeca, us'd all their endeavours 
to obtain one of the ſoci F. Ximenez, 
ſent thither to lay the foundation of a town, 
ſatisfy*d the deſires of them both. At his 
coming Quarareo receiv'd him with an ele- 
gant ſpeech, wherein he mention'd all the 
parts of his body, and affirm'd they were 
all ſo overwhelm'd with joy, that he could 
not expreſs it. The plan for the town be- 
ing mark'd out, abundance of Indian, 
flock*d together with great alacrity to build 
the church and houſes, inſomuch that the 
cold froſty ſeaſon did not move them to deſiſt 
from their work. Theſe children from their 
childhood ſtick long ſtones into their chins 
inſtead of beards, which cuſtom the fathers 
condemning, alledging it was indecent to 
deform the bodies Go p had made by thoſe 
unbecoming additions, the young lads pul- 


ling out thoſe ſtones caſt them all into the 
fire, fearing leſt that barbarous cuſtom 
ſhould be any obſtacle to chriſtianity. The 
women brought in their children to be 
baptiz'd, knowing the fathers would not 
forſake thoſe whoſe ſpiritual fathers they 
were. Having laid theſe foundations, both 
the fathers were oblig*d to return to their 
charge of their towns in Urvaica, whence 
they came, till this year 1633. F. Xime- 
ez was ſent thither again with orders to re- 
move the town to a nearer and more com- 
modious place, which he ſoon did, hav 
ing mark*d out a place for it in the lands 
of Tupaminio, to build which 2yarareo, 
tho* very unwilling to leave his native 
mountains, reſorted with his followers and 
great numbers of the neighbouring people. 
This town, at the requeſt of the governor 
of Rio de la Plata, was call'd S. Tereſa, 
and put under the care of F. Ximinez, who 
with the aſſiſtance of his companion F. Sa- 
las, within the firſt year drew eight hundred 
families to it. At the ſame time F. Rome- 
ro went away over the mountains of Tape, 
to the town of S. Tereſa, to make the way 
fit for the provincial who was ancient, and- 
coming thither. When he was paſt the 
mountains Carvaio, a powerful Cacigue met 
him with ſome followers, acquainting him 
he was deſirous to become a chriſtian, and 
found a town, and would find inhabitants 
enough in the neighbourhood, if a prieſt 


were aſſign'd them. F. Romero, embrac- Town of 
ing him, bleſſed Gop, for that he inſpir'd S. Fox 


. chim 
thoſe barbarous people, of their own accord 3 


to ſeek ſalvation. Having view'd the place, 
and ſeeing the inclination of the Indians, 
he could not but grant his requeſt ; for be- 
ſides his deſire of the converſion of ſo ma- 
ny ſouls, it was very convenient to ſecure 
this place in the province. For the better 
uniting the town of S. Tereſa with the other 
colonies planted upon the other ridge of the 
mountains, he erected a croſs, 3 
the infants, callPd the town S. Joachim, and, 
till a prieſt could be ſent for, committed 
the care of it to F. Aimenez, who coming 
thither ſoon after from the pine groves, built 
a church for preſent uſe with the aſſiſtance 
of a multitude of people flocking in from 
all parts. Afterwards F. Suarez built a 
houſe and church fit to contain the multi- 
tude, and gather'd a ſufficient number of 
Indians, to make a reaſonable town. The 
provincial having now viſited Parana and 
Urvaica, came to ſee the new towns of the 
province of Tape, and hurting his leg in 
the way to S. Tereſa, was forced to be car- 
ry'd by Indians. Being paſt the mountains, 
other Indians came to him, deſiring to have 
a prieſt to inſtruct them, and build a town, 
he gave them hopes, appointing S. Co/mus 
and S. Damianus their patrons, and owe 

own 
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down the river of ſnakes to the Hicuit. ſorcerers. The new provincial having vi-Treno. 

Another parcel of infidels that came to ſited all the province of Tucuman, being a 
him upon the ſame account, he perſuaded journey of four hundred leagues, haſted a- 

to join themſelves to the Japeivians, as way to the towns of the converts of Para- 

they afterwards did, there not being fathers na, to be a witneſs to the labours of thechiriguan- 

enough for ſo many places. All the way fathers, and order the expedition to the Chi-their ori- 
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he went he {till gave ſomething to the In- 
dians, inſomuch that not one convert of ſo 
many thouſands miſs'd of ſome little gift. 
After his departure out of the province of 
Tape, the fathers founded another town un- 
der the invocation of Feſus and Mary in the 
furtheſt corner of the mountains of Tape. 
The place was call'd Tbhiticarain, whither 
ſo many inhabitants reſorted, that the firſt 
there were four thouſand reckon'd under the 
care of F. Mola, a man of an excellent 
diſpoſition, and notable for his art of ma- 
naging the Indians. Thus in leſs than two 
years there were eight towns built by the 
ſociety in the province of Tape, and places 
appointed for founding of others, which 
made ſufficient amends for the loſs of the 


province of Guaira. About the latter end of 


the year 1633. F. Vaſquez, the provincial, re- 
ceiv*d orders from Rome, ordering him to re- 
ſign that dignity to another, when he had 
held it five years with various ſucceſs ; for in 
his time eleven towns of Guaira were deſtroy- 
ed, thoſe of Acarai and Iguazu remov'd, the 
converts of Urvaica and Parana ſwept away 
by the plague, the province of Chagua twice 
attempted in vain, and the towns of tatina 
almoſt ruin'd in their firſt riſe. On the 
contrary he was ſucceſsful in reſtoring the 
town of the Caaroans, building others a- 
mong the Caaſapaguacuans and Caapians, 
thoſe of the Aſſumption and S. Aaverius, 
eight in the province of Tape, and two in 
that of Italina, beſides opening the way to 
preach the goſpel in other parts. He left 
to his ſucceſſor nine colleges in the Spaniſh 
cities, and twenty five ſeats of the ſociety 
in the Indian towns built by them. 

We now enter upon the year 1634, un- 
der the new provincial F. James Borea, a 
man in great reputation of ſanctity, for his 
auſterity of life; he had formerly been ſer- 
viceable to the Calchaquires in the province 


of Tucuman, and the Guarambareans in 


that of Paraguay, reduc'd the Indians on 


riguans, a moſt fierce nation, CY 8 
bh * 


whoſe original take this ſnort account. A 
ter the Indians of Paraguay had cruelly 
murder*d Aexius Garcia (before the coming 


of the Spaniards, as was related at the be- 


ginning of this work) in his return from the 
borders of Peru, joining in confederacy with 
the Paranians, either for fear of puniſh- 
ment, or for the liberty of plunder, they 
forſook their native ſoil, and went away to 
the ſame place where they had been with 
the ſaid Aexius Garcia, Having appoint- 
ed the time of tranſmigration, the Parani- 
ans, travelling along the country adjoyning 
to the river Picolmayo, came to the moun- 
tains about the Spaniſh town call'd Tarica. 
The Paraguarians, taking another way, 
having travers'd a vaſt tract of land, ſet- 
tled in that place where the town of S. Lau- 
rence is ſeated, not far from the banks of 
the river Guapaio. Then conſulting toge- 
ther, and fixing their villages on the tops 
of the mountains, they plunder'd all about 
them far and near fo inceſſantly, that it is 
rted, theſe Chiriguans, of whoſe name 
I know not the original and etymology, in 
leſs than a year, either kill'd or drove awa 
into captivity an hundred thouſand Indians. 
For ſome time after their tranſmigration, 
it was a ſolemn feaſt among them to eat the 
bodies of the priſoners they took ; but hav- 
ing afterwards ſettled an underhand trade 
with the Europeans, they forbore eating of 
man's fleſn, taking priſoners to ſell them as 
ſlaves. Yet they dealt after ſuch manner, 
as not to forbear doing the Spamards a miſ- 
chief, if occaſion offer*d, ſo that they had 
ſeveral battles with them, and they carried 
it ſo far, as publickly, and without any 
damage to defy Francis de Toledo, the vice- 
ro 3 and they do not yet ceaſe to 
infeſt Tarifa, Paſmaia, Pilaia, Momina, 
Miſca, the towns of Peru, all the province 
of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, or the holy 
croſs in the mountains, and the borders of 


Wicked the Parana, and the Iguazians to towns, Tucuman and Paraguay. So that there is 
7 and founded the colony of S. Xaverius on no nation in the inland of ſouth America, 
ndi- 


ans, 


the river Urvaica, To make ſhort, he was 
receiv'd with general approbation. His 
firſt action was to ſend out F. Martinez and 
F. Valera out for four months along the 
banks of the rivers Dulce and Salado, or 
the ſweet and the ſalt, where they were ſuc- 
ceſsful, undeceiving many who deny'd the 
immortality of the ſoul, and therefore like 
atheiſts liv'd in all manner of leudneſs ; o- 
thers who profanely dedicated the matter of 
their debauches to the devil, and others who 
had to do with Incubus ſpirits, or dealt with 
Vol. IV. | 


more terrible to the Spaniards, or more de- 
ſtructive to the Indians, than theſe Chiri- 
guans, encourag'd by the deſire of gain, 
and enur'd to conſtant robbing. What is 
moſt to be admir'd, it is reported that only 
four thouſand of them tranſplanted them- 
ſelves at firſt ; but in proceſs of time hav- 
ing brought ſome priſoners to follow their 
courſe, and increas d by procreation, th 
{ſpread abroad beyond their mountains, an 
= the terror of their name far and 
near. 8 no endeavours had _ 
8 | 0 
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fairs of the ſociety 


Diſtances 
of Places. 
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of any force to bring theſe people to chriſ- 
tianity, the biſhops of Peru had in vain 
try'd all expedients; F. Ortega, an excel- 
lent man, had in vain attempted thirty years 
before this to diſpel their darkneſs by the 
light of the goſpel ; in vain had ſeveral o- 
thers labour'd among them, ſo that they 
had been quite abandon'd for ſeveral years, 
as people altogether deſperate. Till at this 
time, F. Diaſtanius being ſolliciting the at- 
with the king's council 
in the town of Chuguiſaca, ſome of theſe 
Chiriguas came to him, declaring their 
country people would eaſily be brought to 
embrace the faith, if there were any fathers 
that underſtood the Guaran language ſent 
to them. Hereupon F. Diaſtanius and an- 
other prieſt were ſent by F. Torres, late pro- 
vincial of Paraguay, who was in the ſame 
town, and had receiv'd a great ſum of mo- 
ney of Guzman, a rich man, and the year- 
ly allowance of five hundred piſtoles for that 
miſſion ; theſe I ſay were ſent to try the 
temper of thoſe people. The conſequence 
of which expedition was that F. Torres writ 
to the general, to acquaint him, he thought 
it would be an advancement to chriſtianity, 
if two fathers, well vers'd in the miſſion of 
Paraguay, were ſent into Peru, to labour 
for the ſalvation of theſe Chiriguas, When 
the generaPs conſent was obtain'd, and the 
approbation of F. Durand, provincial of 
Peru, as alſo of the king's council ; F. 
Boroa the provincial haſted away to Para- 
na, to chooſe out fathers fit for 45 expedi- 
tion. F. Alvarez and F. Martinez, men 
renowned for their extraordinary labours, 
were pitch'd upon; who ſetting out from 
the towns of the province of Tape, travel- 
led ſix hundred leagues, and came that ſame 
year they ſet out into the country of the 
Chiriguas, where for ſome years they la- 
bour'd much without any great ſucceſs, as 
the annals of Peru will make appear. 
The new provincial at this time ſet out 
from the college of the Aſſumption, to viſit 
the towns of the provinces of Parana, Ur- 
vaica and Tape, whom I deſign to follow, 
to ſhew the diſtances from place to place, 
which 1s a matter of great conſequence, and 
will at once inſert whatever occurs that is 
memorable. The firſt town of Parana is 
thirty leagues from the city of the Aſſump- 
tion. Thence he travell'd twenty leagues 
to 1tapua, and was receiv'd with great de- 
monſtrations of joy by the converts, many 
of whom he had formerly brought to the 
faith. Fifteen leagues above 1tapua, is the 
colony of Corpus Chriſti, built by himſelf 
twelve years before, and therefore his re- 
ception was accordingly. Between Hapua 


and the colony of Corpus Chriſti, the pro- 
vincial with no little compaſſion ſaw the 
{mall remains of the province of Guaira 


Having viſited the Parana, 


in two towns, 


he ſtruck over to the firſt town of Urvaica, 
call'd the Conception, ſixteen leagues diſtant. 
Three leagues from thence the Tpnazynys 
lately remov*d thither, entertain'd him with 
Joy, they having been firſt converted by 
him, and brought to live in a town, nine 
years before. Hence ſailing up the river 
Urvaica to the town of S. Xaverins, he was 
ſhipwreck*d in that ſhort paſſage of four 
leagues. His companions being parted from 
him by the ſtorm, thought he was loſt, be- 
cauſe the ſtream carry'd him violently away, 
and therefore ſaid maſs for his ſoul ; but the 
next day they rejoiced at the news of his 
being ſafe, eſpecially when they underſtood 
he muſt have periſh'd, had not the Iennzy- 
ans, upon notice of his being wreck'd, with 
great danger of their own lives, ſtruggled 
through the ſwelling waves to fave him. He 
found two thouſand inhabitants in the town 
of S. Xaverins, which he had founded him- 
ſelf. Thence he held on a whole day's ſail 
to Acaragua, or the new colony of the A 
ſumption. From this colony he travelPd 
ſixteen leagues to the town of S. Nicholas 
in the province of Piratina, in building of 
the church of which place it was remarka- 
ble, that the mothers not ſatisfy'd with 
carrying earth themſelves, made baſkets 
for the ſucking infants they had in their 
arms, that Gop Almighty might be fa- 
vourable to them, ſince they wrought for 
his worſhip. One day's journey diſtant 
was the town of the Purification in the fame 
province, where, againſt the coming of the 
provincial, F. Dominicus had introduced 
the cuſtom of carrying the bleſſed ſacra- 
ment in proceſſion, which that it might be 
done with more decency in that poor coun- 
try, the converts erected fifteen hundred 
arches of and flowers, and made 
four altars of the ſame ſort, in the four cor- 
ners of the market, about which they hung 
all forts of wild and tame creatures, which 
was much admir'd both by the other con- 
verts and infidels. Next he went to the 
town of the Caaroans, or of the martyrs 
of Japan, then to that of the apoſtles S. 
Peter and S. Paul, and then to that of S. 
Charles, all of them about a day's journey 
one from another. From this laſt he tra- 
velPd a day's journey to the town of S. T-- 
reſa on this ſide of the mountains. Thence 
to the colony of the viſitation of the bleſs- 
ed virgin 1s eight leagues. The diſtance 
from it to S. Joachim I do not find, 
but that the place was a craggy mountain, 
beſet with vaſt rocks, among which rocks 
and the thick woods the natives dwelt, and 
were to be drawn thence with great labour 
to be brought to a ſociable life, and a very 
great number was ſo gain'd. The manner 
of burying here was to throw a great heap 
of ſtones on the body. The way was ve- 
ry bad from S. Foachim's to the town of 


4 Teſus 
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paring medicines, dreſſing ſores, tilling the Txctto. 
ground, and dreſſing their garden, fo that {WWW 


Jeſus Mary beyond the mountains, which 
F. Arenas took great pains to mend, fal- 
ling many trees, and removing abundance 
of great ſtones. From S. Joachim's the 
provincial went two day's journey over the 
mountains of Tape, to the town of Jeſus 
Mary, built the year before by the fathers 
Mola and Arena. Two leagues from the 
town of Jeſus Mary, was a place appoint- 
ed for building a new town, whither ſome 
hundred families had reſorted, deſiring they 
might be allowed a prieſt. Caraichure, a 
heathen, ſent by his country people to re- 
queſt this favour of the provincial, came 
fifty leagues to meet him, and would not 
deſiſt till he order'd F. Contreras to go lay 
the foundations of a town accordingly, and 
to call it S. Chriſtopher, which proſper'd 
better than any other colony, for within a 
year and a half four thouſand ſix hundred 
Indians reſorted to inhabit it. The colony 
of S. Anne, beyond the river Igai, was in a 
proſperous condition, being 1ncreas*'d to 
eight hundred families. The provincial 
paſſing the river Igai proceeded to Ararica, 
or the colony of the nativity of the blefſed 
virgin, leſs than a day's journey from S. Anne. 
The town of S. Coſmus and Damianus is but 
a few miles from Ararica, founded this year 
by F. Formoſus, __ to it out of 


the neighbouring w a thouſand fami- 
lies, Not far from it was the colony of S. 


Michael, then at a ſmall diſtance that of S. 
Joſeph, and laſtly that of S. Thomas, the 
true diſtances between which places I do 
not find. The provincial having run through 
his viſitation, ſail'd away to the port of 
Buenos Ayres, whence he ſent F. Diaſtanius, 
who had been four years ſolliciting the king's 
council of Peru in favour of the Indians, 
into the province of Tape, to take care of 
the town of Feſus Mary againſt the Mama- 
lucs, for now the report ran, and not with- 
out reaſon, that the Mamalucs deſign'd to 
invade that province. F. Romero, giving 
an account of the actions of the fathers un- 
der his juriſdiction, ſays they baptis'd thir- 
teen thouſand eight hundred this year 1634 3 
which was a ſmall number in reſpect of the 
many that defir*d it, and could not be diſ- 
pos'd and inſtructed for want of fathers, 
there being more harveſt than labourers. 
For now in theſe beginnings, every ſingle 
man of them was taken up in marking out 
the ground for the inhabitants, in building 
churches and houſes for themſelves, ordain- 
ing their civil government, inviting the in- 
fidels to the towns, receiving thoſe that came 
in time of plague to ſeek them out in their 
lurking places, aſſiſting thoſe that continu*d 
in the towns in all their wants, catechiſing, 
adminiſtring ſacraments, comforting the at- 
flicted, diſappointing the arrifices of the ſor- 
cerers, curing the ſick, letting blood, pre- 


adding to this their prieſtly duty, they had 
ſcarce time to eat or ſleep. Nor was this 
all, for they labour'd under great want of 
bread, wine, and moſt neceſſaries, were 
forced to accuſtom themſelves to ſtrange di- 
et, and bear with the loathſome cuſtoms of 
thoſe people, living always in miſerable ſo- 
litude, for it is rather a pain than any com- 
fort to converſe with barbarous men. And 
the Spaniſh towns, where things neceſſary 
for their cloathing were ſold, were an hun- 
dred and fifty leagues off, whereby their 
ſufferings were much the greater. 
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The two towns of the Guairanians after A fad ge- 


their tranſmigration were in great want of © 


cloaths, becauſe the fields and woods near 
the river Parana, were not proper for pro- 
ducing of cotton, the damps of the river 
deſtroying the flower before it was ripe. To 
ſupply this defect, F. Ruiz ſent F. Spinoſa 
with a choice company of converts to the 
town of Santa Fe, or S. Faith, an hundred 
and fifty leagues diſtant, to bring ſheep 
through a vaſt deſart. They were about 
half way when a diſmal accident happen'd. 
A few days before, ſome Spaniards travel- 
ling that way, had offended the Guapala- 
ches, a wandering ſort of Indiaus, who be- 
ing upon revenge, as ſoon as they perceiv'd 
a ſmoak in the fields, near the Parana, and 
the footſteps of travellers, thinking they 
had been the ſame Spaniards, ſtole very 
gently to the place where F. Spinoſa lay, as 
the cuſtom 1s there, in the open air, and at 
firſt onſet murder'd five of his converts. 
Next they fell upon the father himſelf, then 
awak'd, and aſking what was the matter, 
As ſoon as they heard his voice, the Iudi- 
ans concluding he was one of the Spaniards 
they had reſolv'd to kill, ſtripp'd, and then 
beat him till they thought he had been 
dead ; but he coming a little to himſelf, 
and calling upon Feſus Mary, brought them 


on him again, and ſo they made an end of 


him. They tore off one of his arms and 
left the reſt of his body to be devour'd by 
the tygers. When it was day, and they 
perceiv'd they had kill'd a prieſt, they are 
reported to have repented, it being faid 
they only ſought to deſtroy thoſe Spaniards 
that had offended them; yet others affirm 
they knew he was a prieſt before they kil- 
led him. In the year 1635, the ſeminary 
the fathers had in the metropolis of Tucu- 
man was diſſolv'd, the canons of the church 
having writ to the king that it was uſeleſs, 
and thereupon the ſociety quitted it. About 


dent. 


the ſame time the college of the on of E Several 
teco was diſſolvꝰd, the town being left almoſt pallages, 


deſolate by the plague, and the goods of 
the ſociety periſhing for want of ſervants 
to look after them. The general ſent or- 

ders 
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Txcno. ders that all the villages of Indians in the 


province of Tucuman ſhould be viſited at 
leaſt once a year, which oblig'd the fathers 
of ſeveral colleges to make many excurſi- 
ons into the country, not without a conſi- 
derable gain of ſouls. The provincial him- 
ſelf, to give a good example, travelPd thro” 
the plain by the port of Buenos Ayres an 
hundred and twenty leagues, inviting the 
troops of wandering Indians to embrace the 
faith and be civiliz d, but without any great 
ſucceſs. He held on his journey with three 
other prieſts, ſerving all the Indians in the 
villages between Cordova and the metropo- 
lis of the province of Tucuman, whence he 
went on in the ſame manner to the territo- 
ries of S. Michael, Salta and Rioja. The 
fathers at Salla long exercis'd their function 
in private houſe, their college having been 
the laſt year, as was then mention'd, de- 
ſtroy d by a flood, and another inundation 
now carrying away their houſe, they be- 
took themſelves to another out of town. 
F. Herrera this year made an excurſion a- 
mong the Pullares, but to little advantage, 
the war diverting them from any care either 
of ſoul or body. In the port of Buenos 
Ayres, the great employment of the ſocie- 
ty was to inſtruct and catechiſe the Blacks 
brought from Angola. Many things are 
here related concerning an image ſweating 
in the port of Santa Fe, and other miracu- 
lous matters happening thereupon, which 
I omit here, as is done in all other places. 
A conſpi- Some things remarkable happen'd in the 
racy de- province of Urvaica. Among the reſt Che- 
tected: ombeus, a wicked impoſtor, being call'd 
by ſome ſorcerers from the country near the 

ſea to the town of S. Aaverius, gain'd great 
authority among the multitude by his volu- 

ble tongue, and prevail'd ſo far as to car- 

ry on a conſpiracy for murdering F. Ceſpedes. 
Some of the townſmen had built him a 
large houſe without the town, where the 

plot was laid for the murder amidſt drink- 
ing and dancing, and Eaſter-Eve was pitch- 
ed upon to be the day, when they had per- 
form'd the villany, but that a youth, bred 
under the fathers, diſcover*d the deſign; 
which being known, the faithful converts, 

a little before Chemombeus came with his 
arm'd followers, convey*d F. Ceſpedes away 

into a den in a rock. Whilſt he in vain 
ſearches about for the prey, which had ſlipt 

out of his hands, the inhabitants of S. Ma- 

ry Major having notice of what was doing, 
came to the father's aſſiſtance in great num- 

bers, and having ſecur'd Chemombeus and 
other conſpirators, ſent them away into ba- 
niſhment. F. Ceſpedes broughtour of his con- 
cealment continu'd in the town of S. Xave- 

rius, where he reckon*d above three thou 

ſand that had been made chriſtians ſince the 
Plague, colony was founded, The plague devour'd 


- 
— 


five hundred of the converts of Accrapun; 
whoſe places were fill'd up by great num- 
bers of infidels ſoon after brought over to 
chriſtianity. This plagie extended to the 
province of Piratina, where proceſſions 
were made, the converts carrying great 
croſſes to appeaſe Gop. Nor was it lets 
deſtructive among the Caaroans, where it 
ſwept away eight hundred and fifty two 
ſouls. About eighty converts of the town 
of the Three Kings of Fapeiva, going out 
to gather in the cattle that ſtray'd abour 
the plains, without any certain maſter, fell 
among certain fierce people, and fighting 
with them, loſt half their number ; and at 
the ſame time the plague carry'd off many 
more, ſo that in a ſhort time the third part 


of the inhabitants was miſſing, yet the town 


was recruited by freſh Indians brought in. 
Having briefly mention'd theſe things in the 
province of Urvaica, let us now remove to 


The province of Tape, where there is Excurſion 
much matter worth relating. F. Boroa, the to the ri- 
provincial, at his going away into the pro- ver Tel 
vince of Tucuman, had order'd excurhons 7**”* 


to be made into the countries of the hea- 
thens, towards the ſea, as well to gain op- 
portunities of founding new towns, as to in- 
vite thoſe Indians to repair to the towns al- 
ready built; as alſo to contract friendſhip 
with thoſe people, to oppoſe the coming of 
the Mamalucs into the province of Tape, for 
there were many tokens of a new invaſion. 
The firſt that went from the colony of 
S. Tereſa, attended by a ſmall, but faithful, 
company of converts, was F. Ximenez, whoſe 


chief deſign was to bring as many Indians 
as he could to the colony of the Viſitation, 


which was begun to be built, but as yet 
wanted a prieſt. The fifth day after his 
ſetting out, he came to the river Caapibaris, 
and having fail'd on it two days, came to 
another call'd Mbocariro, and out of that 
in two days. more came into the Tebiquar. 
Searching the rocks, woods, and foreſts 
along theſe, rivers, he found many men de- 
ſirous to embrace chriſtianity, and was eve- 
where receiv*d with great joy, and con- 
ducted by the Indians from village to vil- 

lage. Sometimes he was met by thirt 

canoos at a time, all reſounding with mirt 
and jollity, and the Indians deſiring him to 
erect croſſes, and build towns, where they 
would readily obey all his directions, ſo they 
were not oblig*d to quit their native ſoil; 
yet ſome pes Go to remove, whereot fif- 
teen hundred went to the town of the Viſi- 
tation, and three hundred to that of S. Tere- 
ſa. Having ſpent twenty-five days in this 
expedition, F. Ximenez return'd home, ha- 
ving found that ſome towns might be built 
upon the river Tebiguar, if there were fa- 
thers to attend em. When he was at 
home, underſtanding that the W all 
about 


Fear of 
the Ma- 
malucs. 
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about were much diſtreſs'd for want of pro- 
viſions, he ſow'd a vaſt tract of land, to 
the end that hunger might draw thoſe peo- 
ple to him, to receive the nouriſhment of 
the ſoul, as well as that of the body; which 
ſucceeded accordingly, for great numbers 
came in to him. The plague raging at 
the ſame time, ſwept away above nine hun- 
dred ſouls ; one thouſand and thirty of all 
lorts were baptiz'd. F. Suarez travelling 
into thoſe ſame parts, from the town of 
S. Joachim, over rocks and diſmal places, 
having ſuffer'd much by hunger and weari- 
neſs, brought a conſiderable number of in- 
fidels to the town; which he and F. Arenes 
practiſing afterwards by turns, they made 
that colony of S. Joachim, which was in- 
conſiderable in its beginning, almoſt equal 
to any other for number of inhabitants. 
Amidſt theſe ſucceſſes, many things hap- 
pen'd that caus'd dread and fear, and the 
fathers apprehenſions were all of the Ma- 
malucs; for there were ſeveral reports 
ſpread abroad in the towns of the converts 
concerning the deſigns of thoſe robbers ; 
for the better oppoſing of whom, F. Romero 
oing away upon buſineſs, appointed F. Men- 
5 to be ſuperior over the reſt in the pro- 
vince of Tape, and to be watchful and rea- 
dy to oppoſe thoſe bloody villains. F. Men- 
doza accordingly provided the beſt he could 
for his defence, as ſoon as he came to the 
town of Feſus Mary. The Mamalucs had 
uſed, for many years paſt, to run along the 
coaſts from the ſouth parts of Brazil in 
ſmall barques, to the mouth of the great 
river of the Holy Ghoſt, which is compos'd 
of the rivers of the province of Tape; then 
going ſome way up this river, they traded 
with the Indians along the ſhores, giving 
them iron tools, apparel, and other things 
for ſlaves. The Indians, allur'd by theſe 
commodities, ſometimes fold their own 
countrymen ſeiz d by force, or made irrup- 
tions up the country to take priſoners to ſell. 
Theſe were generally call'd the friends and 
confederates of the Mamalucs, who about 
this time had the boldneſs to drive awa 
many out of the villages that were ſub 
to 4 town of Jeſus Mary. This being 
made known, who had made their eſcape 
out of captivity, ſtruck a great terror into 
the Indians of the province, and perplex'd 
the fathers, as well knowing the Mamalucs 
would highly reſent having their wicked 
trade obſtructed by the fathers, and rather 
chuſe to break out into =_ war, than be 
diſappointed of buying ſlaves. Thus the 
alarm was given for all ro ſtand upon their 
guard, but eſpecially the townſmen of Fe- 
fus Mary, who, provok'd by the late wrong, 
took up arms, aud march'd out that wa 
their people were reported to becarried off. 
The fathers Mendoza and Mola went along 
Vor.IV, 


with them, and overtaking thoſe robbers, Trcho. 
took em, ſet the priſoners at liberty, and WWW 
baniſh'd the takers to the river of Parana, 
that they might be out of the way of doing 
miſchief for the future. This action was 
not only the cauſe of converting thoſe 
thieves, but gain'd the hearts of the infidels 
all about, ſceing the fathers took care to 
defend the Indians; and therefore they ear- 
neſtly defir*d to have towns founded in their 
lands, or to remove themſelves to thoſe al- 
ready built, | 

The principal care of the fathers was, to 
invite the people towards the ſea to the 
faith, leſt being deluded by the Mamalucs, 
they might unite their forces to ruin the 
province of Tape. Yet tho* F. Mendoza 
had taken as much care as could be to ſol- 
licite em by meſſengers, and oblig'd many 
of *em with gifts, yet many ſtill perſiſted 
in their obſtinacy; among whom 7aguace- 
Poruus, look*d upon as a good man by the 
neighbouring people, relying on his allies, 
durſt talk publickly of murdering the fa- 
thers. The buſineſs therefore not being ſo 
well manag'd by meſſengers, F. Mendoza 
travel'd ſeveral days journey to the river 
Tebiquar, to draw over the infidels to his 
ſide, endeavouring to perſuade the people 
not to truſt to the Mamalucs, After hi 
return home, he ſet out towards the Caaguas, 
becauſe *rwas fear'd the enemy might break 
in thro* their lands. Caagua is a populous Of the 
country in the mid-way between the pro- Caaguas. 
vince of Tape and the Atlantick ſea, as yet 
not enter*d by the Europeans, but deſign'd 
to be attempted as ſoon as there were prieſts 
to ſupply it. To this purpoſe the Caaguas 
that came to the province of Tape were 
kindly receiv'd by the fathers, and hand- 
ſomly preſented. It happen'd, about this 
time, many of them were come to the town 
of Feſus Mary to trade, with whom F. Men- 
doza eaſily prevail'd to take him along with 
'em into their country. He took along 
with him a numerous train of converts to 
ſtand by him in caſe any violence was of- 
fer'd 3 and, after ſome days travel, entring 
the country of the [bians, where Faguacapo- 
ruus reſided, found many ſeemingly favou- 
rable, for they demie d, by that time he 
return'd from the Caaguas, abundance of 
their people would be got together to re- 
ceive the goſpel. With this hope he pro- 
ceeded to the Caaguas, where all 
ſucceeded according to his deſires, thoſe 
people readily hearkening to the account 
he gave of the behaviour of the Mamalucs, 
and to the affairs of chriſtianity : but whilſt 
he was there employ'd, the Diaus conſider*d 
to kill him, at the inſtigation of Taiubaius, 
a crafty man, and etiemy to the chriſtian 
religion. He had formerly endeavour'd to 
exclude the 7725 of the province of 7. 28 

8 an 
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Tech. and alſo he ſtill endeavour'd to debauch the 

new converts, ſetting up for a deity; he 

was puniſh*d with one 74 impriſonment 

by the procurement of F. Mendoza, in 

the rown of S. Michael. Some time af- 

ter, flying to the infidels, he uſed all his 

endeavours to oppoſe chriſtianity ; and now 

underſtanding N Mendoza was gone to the 

people up the country, he gather'd the heads 

of the 1bians, and with many words perſua- 

ded them to murder him in his return. 

hey _ hey were eaſily perſuaded, and ſent to 

ns mur- by 4% 

der EF Faguacaporuus to join with em. A ow 
Mendoza, being, appointed, the principal men, w1 

their followers in arms, laid an ambuſh in 

a convenient place, which the father's com- 

pany diſcovering, many of *em fled to hide 

themſelves ; ſome few fought, but over- 

werd by numbers. The father mount- 

ing on horſeback, for he had alighted to 

dine, rode about to ſtrike a terror into the 

enemy, but endeavouring to baptize one of 

his catechumens that was deſperately woun- 

ded, as he rode to fetch water, his horſe 

ſtuck in a bog, where the enemy hernm'd 

him in, and gave him many wounds, till 

he fell off his horſe aln6ft dead. One of 

the Indians cut off his ear, to keep as a 

monuments of his cruelty ; but the weather 

being rainy, they foon betook themſelves 

co the woods, thinking he had been dad, 

eferring the burn ing is body and cutting 

up his belly till the next day. «12 pen. they 

vets gone, he crept to another place, which 

furpriz'd them the next morning, hut they 


| ſoon found him by the track, and then exer- 
cis'd many barbarities. on him till he died, 


= - * 


almoſt cut and mangled in pieces. T his 


done, they feaſted on: the: bodies of two 
youths that * uſed ta attend the father. 
hen the news of his death was ſpread 
abroad in the towns of the province of Tape, 
the converts were all enflam'd with the de- 
fire of revenge; thoſe of Jeſus Mary would 
2 %" have taken the field immediately, without 
muk- . Sat? FIGSE a 1 
derers, expecting the aſſiſtance of other towns, had 
not F. Mala ſtopp'd em, - prateſting he 
would Have o revenge 3. yet, oon after, 
fifteen hundred men of that and other towns 
aſſembling, could not be hinder'd from go-. 
ing to ſeek the body. As ſoon as they en- 
ter d the territories of the Ibians, the enemy 
mer *em, forbidding them to proceed any 
further, ſhewing a part of F. Mendoza's 
| rment in ſcorn, and behaving themſelves 
h > inſolently, that they oblig'd the converts 
to come to a battle, At the firſt encoun- 
ter the converts, being encompaſs d by their 
enemies, receiv'd much harm, till gaining 
a better ground, they enclos'd the others, 
and killing many of them, obtain'd a glo- 
rious victory. Not one of the victors was 
kill'd, and all the wounded recover*d. Moſt 


of thoſe who had a hand in the murder of 


Puniſh- 


The HISTORT of 


the father were ſlain, and among them tlie 
ringleader of em all, Taivbacys. At the 
ſame time the inhabitants of the town of 
S. Foſetb, upon the ſame provocation, picr- 
ced thro? almoſt impaſſable ways into the 
country of thoſe murderers, and meeting 
with a great body of the enemy, overthrew 
them, taking many priſoners, three hun- 
dred whereof, afterwards, became con- 
verts. 


After the death of F. Mendoza, new Wicked 
troubles enſued in the province of Tape; Practices 
the firſt was cauſed by the cruelty of the“, force. 


f 
rers, 


forcerers devouring many children that were 
baptiz'd, and threatning ruin to the new 
towns. This miſchief proceeded from the 
Dian murderers, who not being ſufficiently 
puniſh*d, and relying on their numbers, 
conceiv'd hopes of extirpating the chriſtian 
religion. Theringleaders were three Caciques, 
who being ſkilful in their old impoſtures, 
held forth to the multitude in great houſes, 
baptizing infants after a wicked manner, 
prophaning the prieſtly ceremonies, and 
commending their ancient practices with 

t applauſe of the people. Seven hun- 
dred Indians flock*d together from ſeveral 
parts, and among them twelve ſorcerers, 
one declaring himſelf a god, and threatning 
the converts with darkneſs when they ſhould 
engage; another, that he would take the 
ſhape of a tyger to deſtroy them, and ſuch- 
like follies. At firſt they diſpers'd about 


the ap. J. eating all they took, without 
e 


ſparing heathens, till fearing they ſhould 


Join with the chriſtians todefend themſelves, 


teſolv'd to ſpare all that would ſuffer them- 
{elves to be baptiz d by the ſorcerers. That 
this might be known, they ſent out dan- 
cers, whoſe buſineſs tis to impoſe upon the 
people; thele having wrought themſelves 
into the villages ſubject to the town of Jeſus 
Mary, ſo debauch'd many of the inhabi- 
tants, that the town began to grow thin, 
the fathers being ſtill ignorant of the cauſe. 
F. Diaſtanius, ſent to ſupply the place of 
F. Mendoza, having got 3 of the 
whole buſineſs, ſecur'd two notable ſorce- 
rers, and expos'd 'em to publick ſhame, 
fome converts of authority gathering their 
arm'd followers, repairing to the places 
where the dancers were doing all the miſ- 
chief. When ſeveral of em were taken, 
news was brought that Chemombeus was 
drawing near with ſeven hundred men, and 
many of the converts of the town of 7eſus 
Mary were in his intereſt. The ſudden 
floods ſtopp*d the coming of the enemy till 
ſupplies could be brought from other towns. 
When five hundred men were got together, 
they paſs'd the river, and fel 
part of the enemy, killing many, and ſo 
purſuing their ſucceſs to the other body, ut- 
terly routed them, obtaining a compleat 
victory. 


” 


upon One. 


Paraguay, Tucuman, &:. 


victory. Seven ſorcerers were kill'd, three 
taken, and two fled ; many priſoners made 
here, afterwards became chriſtians. Ano- 
ther trouble was rais'd by the governor of 
Paraguay, and citizens of the Aſſumption, 


who being ſtill covetous of enſlaving the 


Indians, pretended to bring all thoſe of Pa- 
rana, and the remains of Guaira, under 
their danger; but the fathers of the ſociety, 
and ſome of the Franciſcans, oppos'd 'em ſo 
vigorouſly, that all their deſigns were diſ- 
eee ; whereof I will not give more 
particulars, becauſe tis a ſubject has been 
often mention'd. Some comfort amidſt 
theſe adverſities, was the arrival of F. Terri- 
cinus with twenty fathers of the ſociety, to 
recruit thoſe parts, who were all pre- 
_ diſpers'd as was moſt for the publick 


Mamalucs F. Romero, who had been ſuperior of the 


deſtroy * provinces of Parana, Urvaica, and Tape, 
town 90 


eſus 
Me, 


having diſcharg'd that office, was appoin- 
ted to take care of the town of Jeſus Mary, 
which being much expos'd to the enemy, 
the converts had, by appointment of the 
governor of Paraguay, begun to throw up 
a work about it. Whilſt they were thus 
employ'd, the Mamalucs with fifteen hun- 
dred Tuypns, and a great number of heathens 
they had got — a by force in the way, 
on a ſudden invaded the place. Four hun- 
dred Indians oppos'd them with much bra- 
very, the reſt, as the cuſtom is there, being 
abroad about tillage or hunting. The fa- 
thers appear'd every where, ſhunning no 
danger to aſſiſt thoſe that were wounded, 
An Indian woman, call'd Mary, whom the 
author knew, habiting her ſelf like a man, 
fought with a lance, kilPd a forward Tupu, 
check'd the enemy, and encourag'd her 
own party ; but the enemy having the ad- 
vantage in numbers and weapons, and 
firing the church where the women and 
children were, at laſt made themſelves maſ- 


ters of the town upon certain conditions 


t they exercisꝰd their rage upon thoſe that 
d furrender'd, without any regard to 
their articles, or to ſex or age, burning the 
town, and killing many of the inhabitants. 
The town being taken, the robbers ſpread- 
ing about the neighbouring villages, drove 
all they could find into captivity, fo that 
of ſuch a numerous an” not the fourth 

rt eſcap'd by flight. the enemy fifty- 
Five us Mud 4 the fight, beſides e 


' wounded. The fathers were detain'd four 


days, leſt they ſhould repair to other towns 
to adviſe the people what to do. Thus 
the town of Jeſus Mary, where the fathers 
had baprtiz'd, five thouſand fifty-ſeven, be- 
fides a greater number preparing for it, was 
deſtroy d three years after *twas built. The 
remains of it, remov'd to another place, 
are a dolefut remembrance of that once 
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flouriſhing colony, to all that knew it, but Tzcxo. 
2 to me, who had for ſeveral years, WWWV 


and ſti! 


have, the care of them. Two That of 


leagues from the colony of Foſs Mary wasS Chriſt 
that of S. Chriſtopher, very. populous, tho?“ 


founded but two years before; wither 
when the news of the invaſion was brought, 
F, Contreras, who had charge of the place, 
led away all he could to the town of S. Anne. 
No ſooner were they in ſafety than the 
Mamalucs came into the empty town, and 


_ it abandon'd, preſently fell to ſearch- 


ing all the country round, plundering the 
houſes, and driving away all the people 
they found. In the mean while 1. Romero 
having gather'd fixteen hundred converts, 
of thoſe that fled from the town of Jeſus 
Mary, thoſe of S. Anne and S. Chriſtopher, 
and other places, he went with them to 
the town of S. Chriſtopher, whither, four 
days after his arrival, came one hundred 
and twenty Mamalucs, the prime of their 


gang, with fifteen hundred Typys, who com- Converts 


ing to a battle, tho' at firſt they gave way, defcatcd. 


yet at laſt, by the advantage of their wea- 
pons, got the better. Many being thus 
carried away into ſlavery, F. Ruiz return'd 
with the remains to the town of S. Anne. 
This place then contanyd above three thou- 
ſand ſouls, and was in a flouriſhing condi- 
tion, but, being beyond the river Igai, lay 
expos'd to the enemy, and therefore it was 
propos'd to remove it. As they were con- 
ſulting, F. Ruiz the ſuperior came, and the 
encral opinion was, that the remains of 
70 Mary and S. Chriſtopher's, and the in- 
abitants of S. Aune, were all to be remo- 
ved over the river Igai, to the town of the 
Nativity, that they might defend themſelves 
with the river and the nearneſs of the other 
towns. This being done with great con- 
fuſion, all the boats were brought together 
under the defence of a work caſt up like a 
caſtle, that the converts flying over the. ri- 
ver might be ſecured, and the robbers ob- 
ſtructed. Beſides, this guard was placed in 
ſeveral places where the river was Eedable, 
and ambuſcades were placed beyond the 
river, in the neighbouring woods, whence 
the converts fallying out by way of ſurprize 
on the ſtraggling robbers, flew many of 
em without any Tok, By this time thoſe 
of the town of Jeſus Mary that fled, ſpread 
the terror abroad, reporting much more 
than truth, ſaying, all the towns of the 
province of Tape were deſtroy'd, many of 
the fathers murder'd, and the enemy ready 
to invade Urvaica, F. Ruiz encreas'd the 
dread, ordering the fathers of Urvaica to 
burn the towns, and retire to the Parana ; 
which the Caaſapaminians immediately per- 
form'd, tho” the enemy was forty leagues 
from them. The Tapians and Caaſapagua- 
ſans were about doing the ſame, when or- 
ders 


S. Anne's 
colony a- 
bandoned. 
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ders came from Boroa, the provincial, that 


none ſhould ſtir till he came to ſee what 


Relief 
ſought a- 
gainſt the 
Mama- 
lucs, 


occaſion there waz for it. He heard the 
news of the invaſion as he was travelling 
from the city of the Aſſumption to the Pa- 
rana, and in his way met fifteen hundred 
Caaſapaminians, who refuſing to return to 
the town they had burnt, were recommen- 
ded to the Napuans. A little further he 
met the Caaroans, whom he ſent to the 
other colonies of Parana, till ſafe places 
could be appointed to rebuild their towns. 
He ſent to defire aſſiſtance of the governor 
of Paraguay, but the anſwer was, that the 
Mamalucs on another fide had invaded the 
Jtatinians, and *twas not convenient to di- 
vide thoſe ſmall forces he had. The go- 
vernor of the province of Rio de la Plata 
his ſon, who was commander of the forces, 
made other excuſes; and the city of S. Jobn 
refuſed any aſſiſtance. Having loſt all hope 
of foreign helps, he haſted to the province 
of Tape, gather'd the ſcatter*d converts, or- 
der'd the braveſt of all the Indians of ſeve- 
ral towns to be call'd out, with whom he 
ventur'd over the river Igai, that this ſhew 
might in ſome meaſure curb the inſolenc 

of the robbers ; but they were gone wick 
their booty, and he found nothing but 
ruins and dead bodies : he buried the dead, 
and ſent a particular account of all to the 
king of Spain. Then he ſent the people of 
the towns deſtfoy'd into the lands of the 
Caaroans and Caaſapaminians, with prieſts, 
there to be kept in the villages till things 
could be better order'd. Tis well known 
that at this time the Mamalucs carried 
twenty-five thouſand Indians, as well con- 
verts as heathens, into Brazil, to be fold 
for ſlaves, beſides all that died by the way. 


Thus the fathers loſt all hopes of doing any 
good beyond the river Igai, and 


began to 
dread further loſſes; which we ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion to ſpeak of. | 

The year 1 637 being now advanc'd, the 
provincial chapter at Cordova made choice 
of F. Diaſtanius for procurator. The biſhop 
of Tucuman at the ſame time writ to the 
fathers thus aſſembled, entreating them to 
take charge of the Indians of Tucuman, who 
wanted all ſpiritual aſſiſtance, giving the 
provi ample powers for ſuch as he 

ould wert Beſides, he writ to the 
king moſt honourably concerning the ſocie- 
ty, deſiring forty of them might be ſent to 
ſupply his dioceſe of Tucuman, In this 
ſame chapter F. Ruiz, who had been an 
eye-witneſs of the miſchiefs done by the 
Mamalucs, was order*d to go into Spain, 
to ſollicite the king and his council, whilſt 
the other went to Rome, to relieve the diſ- 
treſs*d province of Paraguay againſt thoſe 
robbers. F. Ruiz arriv'd ſafe in Spain with 
F. Diaſtanius, where he found king Philip 


the 4th very favourable to his pretenſions ; 
for, having appointed a committee of the 
councils of Caſtile and Portugal to conſider 
of that affair, twas by his majeſty and 


them enacted, that thoſe eruptions of the 


Mamalucs were contrary to the Jaws of 
Go and of the kingdom, and a ſcandal to 
the chriſtian religion, and therefore the pu- 
niſhment of them was committed to the in- 
quiſition, all the Indians by them taken to 
be ſet at liberty, and the Mamalucs that 
took *em to be look*d upon as guilty of 
high- treaſon, and accordingly to be puniſh'd 
with loſs of life and goods. F. Ruiz fur- 
ther obtain'd, that all the Indians reduced 
by the induſtry of the ſociety in the pro- 
vinces of Parana, Guaira, Urvaica, and 
Tape, ſhould be exempt from ſerving pri- 
vate perſons, and only tributary to the king ; 
and, that the new converts ſhould not pay 
any thing till twenty years after they had 
been baptiz'd. At Madrid he printed a 
dictionary, grammar, and catechiſe, com- 
pos'd by himſelf in the Guairanick lan- 

age, which was very uſeful. Having 
fi d the buſineſs he came about, and be- 
ing in his way to Liſbon, to ſet out for Ame- 
rica, he receiv'd letters, giving him an ac- 
count of another irruption of the Mamalucs, 
the mutiny at Rio de Faneiro, the expulſion 
of the fathers at the town of S. Paul, and 
the driving away of our converts; whereof 
1 ſhall ſpeak in its place. Therefore re- 
turning to Madrid, he obtain'd more poſi- 
tive.orders to the governors and magiſtrates 
to defend the converts; with which he 
faild for Peru. He was detain'd ſome 
years at Lima, to defend the ſociety of Pa- 


raguay againſt its enemies. 


After the departure of F. Ruiz, F. AM. Colony oi 


faro was appointed ſuperior of the provinces 
of Parana, Urvaica, and Tape, where ma- 
ny diſaſters happen'd. The firſt was, the 
* e the town of S. Joachim, in the 
province of Tape, which was done with 
much difficulty, the Indians abhorring to 
be thus tranſplanted, many of em ſlipping 
away to other places than were deſign'd for 
**m, and ſome meditating the death of the 
fathers. At length the houſes being fir'd, 
they all retir'd to other towns, and new 
troubles enſuing, could never rebuild a 
town, ſo that it quite ceas'd to be, the 
third year after its foundation. But the 
Mamalucs invading the town of S. Tereſa, 


was a much greater calamity, This towng, Tye 
contain'd above four thouſand inhabitants, deſtro d. 


was ſtill encreaſing, and there was hope 
of founding ſeveral other colonies along 
the river Tebiquar, and others; when the 
Mamalucs, with a great number of Tupus 
and other Indians, breaking into the place 
about the end of this year 1637, deſtroy'd 
all that had been gain'd with ſo 1 la- 
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bour, and all hopes of future improvements. 
The townſmen being inferior to the rob- 
bers in number, arms and courage, for 
the moſt part delivered themſelves up. 
Some few fled, others were bound, and o- 
thers Kept under my dread. Yet theſe 
villains upon Chriſtmas-day had the impu- 
dence to go to church in a ſolemn manner, 
and off” at F. XAimenez who reprov'd 
them. The ſmall remains of this town 
were added to the Lapuaus, where they 
ſtill continue much improv'd. The new 
founded town of the Viſitation, was diſſolv'd 
with only the dread, and the inhabitants of 
the other colonies of the province of Tape, 
fearing the like fortune, either fled or pre- 
par*d for their defence. The people of the 
town of S. Anne, beyond the river Igai, 
hearing that another company of Mama- 
tucs was near, without expecting the ad- 
vice of the fathers, diſpers'd themſelves 
whereſoever fear, or love of liberty dicta- 
ted. It was now frequent to rail at the ſo- 
ciety, ſaying the fathers gather'd the peo- 
ple into towns the better to betray them to 
the Mamalucs; and this opinion was con- 
ſirm'd by thoſe robbers, who told the con- 
verts they held intelligence with the fathers, 
ſo that many contriv'd to murder them. 
F. Contreras had like to have been kill'd by 
a Cacique enrag'd with this jealouſie. The 
Araricans plunder'd F. Alfaro and fled to 
the woods, declaring they would rather 
deliver themſelves to the Mamalucs, than 
be tranſplanted ro Urvaica. Nor was the 
province of Urvaica any quieter. The 
Caaſapaminians, who for fear of the war 
had remov*d to the river Parana, having 
no hopes of returning home, with the aſ- 
Towns fiſtance of the apuans, built a new town, 
built, three leagues from Hapua, ſtill retaining 
the name of the Purification. The Caa- 
roans, aided by the inhabitants of Loreto 
and S. Ipnatius, founded another town on 
the ſame river. The Caaſapaguacuans and 
Caapians continuing to behave themſelves 
in a tumultuous manner, many of them be- 
ing diſpers'd, and many taken by the Ma- 
malucs, put the fathers to much trouble; 
whoſe principal care it was to keep toge- 
ther and cheriſh the remains of the towns 
deſtroy'd the firſt irruption, the Indians be- 
ing much diſtracted in their thoughts be- 
twixt the love of their native foil and the 
fear of ſlavery. Though they be the acti- 
ons of ſeveral years, let us go on with the 
Mamalucs, that the account of them may 
not be too much diſmembred. 
Towns of In January 1638, the dreadful news 
S. charles, was brought that great troops of Mama- 
and S. Pe- Jycs and Tupus were marching through the 
＋ 4 lands of Caama and Caagua, and deſign'd, 
troy'd by when they had carry'd away the heathens, 
Mama- to divide and attack the colonies of Urvai- 
lues. Vo. IV. 
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ca and Tape, and fo proceed to deſtroy all Tzco. 
the province of Parana. The alarm thus (YI 
given, F. Afaro the ſuperior in thoſe parts, 


encourag?d all the Indians to defend them- 
ſelves, and having liſted men in every co- 


lony, order*d the rendezvous at the town of 


S. Peter and Paul, whither the enemy 
ſeem'd bent, and where the men in a pan- 
nick fear, abandoning the women and 
children, were fled to the woods. This 
being known, the troops of the other con- 
verts not confiding in their own ſtrength, 
retir'd diſorderly. The enemy in the mean 
while drawing near, had certainly drove a- 
way the women and children, but that F. 
Alfaro getting them over the river in ſome 
meaſure ſecur'd them. The robbers diſ- 
appointed of this booty, falling upon the 


towns of S. Peter and Paul, and S. Charles, 
and the villages about them, ſeiz'd many 


Caapians and Caaſapaguacuans, deſtroying 
thoſe two colonies. In ſeven years ſpace 
the ſociety had baptiz'd four thouſand three 
hundred thirty ſeven fouls in the town of 
S. Charles, and five thouſand eight hundred 
forty five in that of S. Peter and Paul. 
Scarce the third part of theſe numbers was 
afterwards gather*d to ſettle in the other 
towns. After deſtroying theſe towns, the 
robbers bent their force againſt the lands 
of the Caaroans and Caaſapaminians. The 
inhabitants of both thoſe places had, du- 
ring the former invaſion, tranſplanted them- 
ſelves into Parana, whoſe towns had been 
in ſome meaſure reſtor'd by the remains of 
the colonies of the province of Tape, to 
defend whom one thouſand five hundred 
armed converts were brought together from 
ſeveral parts, and ſtood the enemy in the 
lands of the Caaroans. Coming to a bat- 
tle and many being wounded, and ſome 
kilPd on both ſides ; before the action was 
over, ſome converts in a conſternation, fled 
as if the Mamalucs had got the day, and 
as the cuſtom is there, ſet fire to the town, 
to ſignify they ſubmitted themſelves. The 
women and children ſeeing the fire, and 
knowing the cauſe of it, appear*d in a moſt 
lamentable condition. The fight was diſ- 
mal, yet neither ſide got the victory, each 
party after the fight retiring. The next 
day the women and children were by the 
fathers conducted away to the colony of the 
Caaſupaguacuans, ſix * diſtant, whi- 
ther our men retiring, were opportunely 
recruited by ſome hundreds of converts 
from Parana, for the enemy appear d ſoon 


after. The converts perform'd their devo- Defeat of 
tions before they engag d. Fifteen hun- ama. 


luci, 


dred of them engag'd with ſuch bravery, 
that they ſoon drove their enemies into the 
wood, taking ſome colours and a tich 
booty. The Mamalucs, having fecur'd 
themſelves there with paliſadoes, put out 
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S Nicho- 
las town 


abandon- 
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it might be thought they were gone. The 
converts deceiv*d by this falſe appearance, 
and thereupon 
their fort, pay'd for their raſnneſs, for the 
robbers firing an them kill'd one of the 
principal men, and wounded others, the 
reſt fled, and being ſciz*'d with a panick 
fear, could not be brought to face the ene- 
my again. Moſt of them never ſtopp'd 
ll they came into the territory of Piratina, 
the reſt follow'd them by the advice of F. 
Afaro. Of five towns built in the province 
of Urvaice beyond the river of that name, 
only that of Piratina was left ſtanding, 
out of which F. Afaro in very good time 
ſent all the women and children over the 
river, for but a few days after news was 
brought that the Mamalucs ſeeking for 
more booty, ſtill continu'd between the 
territories of the Caaſapaminians and the 
Caarbans. Many of the converts, after 
the late fight, believing the enemy was 
gone away into Braſil, return'd to their 
towns, whom it was hard to call back ; 
yet about a thouſand Indians drawn toge- 
ther in haſte gave the enemy a check, till 
more forces could be gather d. The fight 
laſted five hours, with almoſt equal da- 
mage, about eighty being wounded on both 
ſides, and ſome few kilPd. After the fight 
the enemies ſtrew'd the way our men were 
to go with crows feet, which might have 
done harm, but that they were diſcover'd. 
Then they ſent a woman gaudily dreſs'd to 
allure the chiefs of the converts, to go o- 
ver to the Mamalucs, who was turn'd away 
with ſcorn. Before this Chemombeus, that 
famous impoſtor, had gone over to the Ma- 
malucs, drawing ſome converts with him, 
and to do them ſome ſignal ſervice, now 
by their conſent, pretended to deſert, but 
being taken endeavouring to debauch ſome 
converts, he was put into irons, and after- 
wards truly repented. All frauds failing, 
the robbers fell again to open force, and 
drawing out their forces, furioufly charg'd 
the right wing of the converts, which was 
led by Nicholas Nienguirius, a man no leſs 
ſkill'd in war than peace. They had been 
eaſily repuls*d, but that he who command- 
ed the left wing, being offended at Nien- 
guirius tor having forced him to put awa 

a concubine, refus'd to ſecond him; ſo 
that Nienguirius being inferior to the rob- 
bers, was forced by this treachery to give 
way, and leave the victory to them. The 
enemy having taken the town of S. Nicho- 
las, and not daring to paſs the river, drove 


the priſoners into the territory of the Caa- 
ſapaminians. Thus the colony of Piratina, 


remarkable for its ſtately church, and the 


number of converts, was drawn back o- 


ver the river Urvaica, and forced to build 


reluming to go plunder 
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their fires at night, and lay very ſtill, that 


new houſes a little below the town of S. Xn. 
verius. 


This done, the chiefs of Parana and Ur- Mana. 
vaica joyning their forces, drew together the 4 


greateſt army that had ever been there in © 


the field, that they might either recover 
the booty, or oppoſe the enemy, if they 
durſt attempt to croſs the river Urvaica. 
Having croſs'd the river, the firſt parties 
that came to the ruin'd town of Piratina, 
found letters writ by the Mamalucs in the 
church, full of virulent ſlanders on the ſo- 
ow But the converts underſtanding the 
robbers were marching away for Braſil, 
ceas'd not to purſue till they overtook them. 
The firſt day they fought with indifferent 
ſucceſs, ſtill with greater loſs on the ene- 
mies ſide than oh ours. Fifteen hundred 
freſh men now brought by F. Romero en- 
courag'd our men, and quite diſmay'd the 
enemy. Theſe having juſt reſted them- 
ſelves, fell furiouſly on the Mamulucs; who 
were ready to fly, doing much harm, and 
had utterly routed them, had they not de- 
fended themſelves within their paliſadoes 
ſet up before. The converts throwing up 
ther works, drew them out to battle; in 
which the loſs was equal on both ſides, 
but the confuſion greater on ours. But now 
eleven Spaniards ſent two hundred leagues 
by the governor of Buenos Ayres coming, 
up, the enemy quite defponded, for when 
they drew up four thouſand five hundred 
converts in military order, the robbers 
were ſo aſtoniſh'd, that deſpairing of ſuc- 
ceſs, or ſo much as being able to eſcape, 
they humbly ſu'd to be allow'd to article. 
A conference being granted, F. Afaro af- 
ter ſeverely reprimanding and making em 
ſwear they would never return nor fend any 
of their gang to diſturb the towns of the 
converts, ſent them away unpuniſh'd, to 
the great regret of the converts. Other 
troops of Mamalucs were picking up the 
diſperſion of the ruin'd towns, and threat- 
en'd the others, but the provincial gather- 
ing other regiments of converts, repulſed 
them and ſecur'd the province of Tape for 
that time, However thoſe towns being 
ſixty leagues from thoſe of Urvaica, it was 
plain they could not continue there with a- 
ny ſecurity, and therefore it was reſolv'd 
to tranſplant them, and the place appoint- 
ed for it was between the two rivers Para- 
na and Urvaica, becauſe they being but 
fourteen leagues diſtant from one another, 
would ſerve as vaſt trenches to ſecure the 
great multitudes of people in the ſeveral 
towns, who might draw together the eaſier 
to ſtand upon their own guard. Ten towns, 
as has been ſaid, had been built in the pro- 
vince of Tape, whereof four bei 


there remain'd ſix, which could not all be penſians 
tranſplanted at once, abundance of the in- 
habitants 


0 


de- 
d. 


ng deſtroy'd, The Ta- 


ranſ 
planted. 
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habitants chooſing rather to run the hazard 
of being made ſlaves, than forſake their 


native ſoil. The work was b 


n by ſome 


hundreds of people of the town of S. C/ 


mus and Damianus, who with great diffi- 
culty drew them over the mountains and 
river Urvaica to the Parana, where they 
rebuilt their own under the invocation of 
the fame ſaints, between the colonies of 
Loreto and the Purification. The Arari- 
cans, or town of the Nativity of our Lady 
had been rebuilt between thoſe of S. Mary 
Major and S. Xaverius, but many of the 
inhabitants had fled to the woods, whence 
they could not be drawn, till now become 
ſenſible of their danger they ſubmitted 
themſelves and went where the provincial 
order*d them. Of the townſmen of S. Anne 
diſpcrs'd for fear of the Mamalucs, F. Con- 
treras gather'd as many as built a town firſt 
on the river Urvaica, but afterwards on the 
Parana, where they ſtill continue. The 
people of S. Joſeph, were as obſtinate as 
the reſt againſt removing, but being at laſt 
wrought upon, had the woods of Parana, 
between the towns of Corpus Chriſti and 
S. Charles allotted them. In the mean 
while the inhabitants of S. Thomas, ſetting 
fire to their town, went away part by land, 
and part upon the rivers [b:acit and Urvai- 
ca, under the conduct of F. Ernot and 
Bertot, and ſettled fourteen leagues below 
the town of the Conception, on the latter of 
the two laſt named rivers, where building 
their houſes, they prov'd more fortunate 
than the others; for though at their firſt 
coming they were not aſſiſted by other co- 
lonies, yet in proceſs of time they enjoy'd 
many conveniences the others wanted, be- 
cauſe of the vaſt plains about them, fit ei- 
ther for paſture or tillage, ſo that at this 
time I am writing, after ſo many calami- 
ties, there are computed in this colony four 
thouſand fouls. The colony of S. Michael 
tranſmigrated as well as the reſt, and in its 
new ſeat took the name of the Immaculate 
Conception. Thus above twelve thouſand 
fouls were brought with little loſs through a 
barren ſolitude for ſixty or ſeventy leagues 
to the places where they ſettled on the ri- 
vers Parana and Urvaica. Woods were 
cut down to make room for this multitude 
to ſow, ſeed fetch'd at a great expence, 
cattle bought, houſes and churches built, 
and all other neceſſaries provided. After 
they were ſettled, the fathers paſſing the ri- 
vers that lay in the way, gather'd many 
thouſands of converts and mfidels that lay 
lurking in the woods, and brought them 
over to increaſe the aforefaid towns. All 
things being thus ſettled the Cacigues of 
Parana and Urvaica fu'd to the provincial, 
begging he would for the furure make 
fome proviſion for the ſafery of fo many 


the uſe of fire arms. 
that are in armour, or have ſtuff” 
How can we defend our ſelves with arrows 
of reeds, which ſcarce do any execution, when 
the enemies attack us with guns that ſling 
bullets a vaſt diſtance? Let us have equal 
arms, and we will ſhew as much courage as 
our enemies, and make it appear we can as 
well defend our wives and children, as the 
Mamalucs hunt for flaves. Thus the In- 
dians pleaded, and the provincial thought 
there was reaſon enough to furniſh them 
with weapons equal to the Mamalucs, who 
elſe would never deſiſt till they had depo- 
pulated all ſouth America, and it was much 
to be fear*d, leſt if ever there was a war 
betwixt Spain and Portugal they might 
break into Peru. Having therefore re- 
ceiv*d letters out of Spain from men of 
great note employ'd by the king, direct- 
ing him to provide for the ſafety of thoſe 
miſerable people for the future, > us'd all 
poſſible means to get them fire arms ; and 
though the governors and civil magiſtrates 
alledg*d that the uſe of fire arms had ne- 
ver been allow'd any Indians for fear of a 
rebellion, yet after weighing all circum- 
ſtances, they all agreed with the provincial, 
and granted they ſhould be allow'd fire 
arms. Which reſolution the royal council 
of Peru, and afterwards the king himſelf, 
approvd. Muſquets were accordingly 
bought up and made, and granted to the 
converts, upon condition they ſhould make 
uſe of them in time of war; but in peace, 
to avoid tumults, they ſhould be lock'd 
up; which I find has been very uſeful in 
war, and it is certain the rabbers have not 
ſince been fo bold as before. Therefore 
to = every man his due, there is no 
doubt that the liberty of the peopte of Tape 
and Urvaica is in a great meaſure owing to 
F. Boroa, the provincial, but for whom 
the Indians would not have conſented to 
be tranſplanted, nor had there been fire 
arms obtain'd to defend them for the fu- 
ture. 

Let us after ſo many calamities and trou- 
bles look back into the province of Tucu- 
man, where the fathers made excurfions from 
their colleges to convert and inſtruct the 
ſcatter'd Indians, with fucceſs in the valle 
of Paſipama, and in the villages ſubject to 


the juriſdiction of the city of London, late- A barba- 
ly rebuilt, but advancing further to a moſtrous peo. 
barbarous nation, they made no improve-Ple. 


ment, for thoſe people being wholly devot- 
ed to drunkenneſs and extravagant ſuperſti- 
tions, would give no ear to better advice. 
It is the cuſtom among them to hire woraen 
to commend their dead. They do not 


Cloſe 
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thouſand ſouls, as were expos'd to the fury Txcno. 
of the enemy, unleſs they would allow e m? 


For how can ve, Fire arms 
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Tzcno. cloſe but open the eyes of their friends de- 
parted, left they ſhould miſs their way to 


The Oct province of Auxa. He taking F. Medina 


#15, 


the other world, which abounds in delights. 
The fame error makes them place their 
beſt goods and ſtore of proviſion about the 
dead body, which they dreſs in its beſt ap- 
parel, and do not bury, but lay in an open 
grave on ſome high ground. They ſprin- 
kle the corn when it firſt comes up with the 
blood of beaſts new kilPd to obtain fertili- 
ty. By the perſuaſion of their ſorcerers, 
> think they ſhall dye preſently, if they 
give ear to our prieſts, and therefore hav- 
ing this horror of them, it is no wonder 
the fathers coula do no good among them. 
But F. Oſorius, in the year 1638, happily 
attempted the nation of the Ocloias. Theſe 
people lye between the borders of Peru and 
Tucuman, Within the precinct of the city 
of Xuxui. The Franciſcan fathers had for- 
merly preached among them, but for many 
years paſt they had been wholly abandon'd 
and left to their old cuſtoms. Ochoa, a 

werful Biſcainer, towhom the Ocloias had 
E given, as is the cuſtom of the Indians, 
recommended them to F. Oſorius in hopes 
a way might be made through them to the 


along with him, travell'd over the moun- 
tains till they came to the Ocloias. Inquir- 
ing into their diſpoſition, they found they 
were peaceably given, enemies to ſorcerers, 
and =, their native errors only for 
want of chriſtian prieſts to undeceive them, 
and therefore it was plain they would all 
embrace chriſtianity if inſtructed. Many 
were baptiz'd in Sicaia, the firſt village of 
them, and fo in other places. F. Oſorius 
going on to the Guiſparas, and F. Medina 
to the Guarcontes, found thoſe Indians well 
inclined towards them, and ſo returned 
through the lands of the Homoguacas. F. 
Oſorius coming again to them with F. Ri- 
parius, they us'd all their endeavours to 
bring thoſe ſcatter*d people to live together 
in one place, that they might be the better 
inſtructed in the faith. As ſoon as their de- 
ſign was known the neighbouring Caciques 
offering to remove, began to lay the foun- 
dations of a town eleven leagues from the 


city of Xuxui, and others reſorting to them 


by degrees from further parts, having built 
a church, they placed their houſes regular- 
ly, to the great ſatisfaction of the Spaniards. 
Thus ſix hundred Ocloias were baptiz'd and 

iven in charge to F. Medina, who being a- 
Rl to proceed, the Franciſcans interpos'd, 
alledging they had firſt preached the faith 
there, and conſequently that province be- 
long'd to them. The provincial, to avoid 
all controverſy, reſign'd the new built town 
to them. Yet F. Oſorius and F. Riparius 
having in vain attempted to make way 


through the province of the Ocloias, into 


that of Aauxa, took another way through 
impenetrable woods. Such Indians as they 
met they endeavour'd to catechiſe, and 
gain their affections with ſome ſmall gifts. 
as they did ſome of thoſe the Spaniards call 
Palomos, and another ſort known by the two 
names of Labradillos and Pintadillos. Their 
proviſions falling ſhort, they ſent back Se- 
baſtian Alarcon, a youth born in Paraguay, 
who deſired to be admitted into the ſociety, 
with ſome of the Labradillos, to fetch ſup- 
plies from the city of Xuxui. They, the 
ſecond day after they parted from the fa- 
thers, murder*d Alarcon, and having eaten 
his fleſh, as was reported, took the ſkull a- 
long with them, and returned to the place 
where the fathers paſs'd the night, to repeat 
their cruelty. That night they plunder'd 
their baggage, and the next morning mur- 
der*d the fathers, cutting off their heads, 
and 1 them away in trophy. The 
Indians that were them returning to Auxi 
gave an account of their death. | 

The fathers in Parana and Urvaica were The notas. 
now employ*d in rebuilding the towns de- ble eſcape 
ſtroy d, and diſcovering the deſigns of the of two 
robbers, and becauſe they could not alto- t 
gether confide in the converts, who were 
eaſily carry'd away with groundleſs fears, 
F. Alfaro ſo order*d it, that two fathers in 
their turns paſſing the river Urvaica, ſhould 
obſerve the motions of the enemy, and 
bring to the towns the wandering Indians 
ny could meet with. The fathers Palermo 
and Vivero being out upon this deſign, two 
young converts that attended them going too 
far, fell into the hands of the Mamalucs, 
by whom being found they lay among the 1 
priſoners, till they perform'd a notable ex- 
ploit, . which was, that at night, when all 
the robbers were aſleep, they held their 
hands which were ty*d behind them fo long 
to the fire, till the cords were burnt aſunder, 
and being thus loos'd, they made their 
eſcape flying through by-ways - fourteen 
leagues till they came to the fathers, and 
were very uſeful in diſcovering the deſigns 
of the Mamalucs, Not long before, Peter 
Lugo, governor of Paraguay, had receiv*d 
letters from the catholick king, ſignifying 
it was his will, that he ſhould employ all 
his force in defence of the Indians reduced 
by the ſociety, and infeſted by the Mama- 
lucs, and it fell out opportunely that the ſaid 
governor himſelf was taking a view of the 
convert's towns in the province of Parana. 
At the inſtance therefore of F. Aſaro, he 
drew together four thenfand Indians, with 
his own Spaniards, and march*d with all 
ſpeed into the territories of the Caa/apamini- 
ans, Where the enemy had ſettled. F. A- 
faro, and ſome other of the ſociety follow'd 
him, to encourage the men, and help thoſe 
that were in danger of death, and they were 

all 
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all in hopes the robbers might be eaſily rout- 
ed, when a diſmal accident happen'd. For 
F. Alfaro, ſuperior of the other fathers, 
having advis'd them not to expoſe them- 
ſelves raſhly, and encourag'd the converts 
in ſome ſmall ſkirmiſhes to defend them- 
ſelves manfully, going out a little way from 
the camp to diſcover the Mamalucs, was 
ſhot dead by one of them, who lay in am- 
buſh. His death being known, the Indi- 
ans fell turiouſly upon the enemy, and to- 
oy routed them. Many of the Mamalucs 
and Tupus were taken in this action. The 
governor having ſeverely rebuk'd the Ma- 
malucs, put them into the cuſtody of the 


converts, till it ſhould be determined what 


Caracaya 
lakes, 


| ſecure retreat for the natives. 


puniſhment was to be inflicted on them for 
ſo many villanies. The Indian priſoners 
were happy in that being deliver'd from bo- 
dily ſlavery, they were adopted into the li- 
berty of the ſons of Gop, being baptiz'd, 
and made equal in the new towns to their 
conquerors. The body of F. Alfaro, was 
carry'd four day's journey to the town of 


the Conception, and there honourably buri- 


ed, His death undeceiv'd many converts, 
who were ſtill jealous that they weregather'd 
into towns, to be the better betray'd to the 
Mamalucs. The governor carry'd the 
Mamalucs taken fourſcore leagues back to 
the city of the Aſſumption, and was blam'd 
for being afterwards too favourable to the 
worſt of men ; for tho? he ſent them to the 
governor of the river of Plate to be puniſh- 
ed, yet it came to pals that by favour thoſe 
miſcreants were ſuffer'd to ſlip away ſafe 
into their own country. 

F. Ruiz ſucceeded F. Afaro as ſuperior 
of the Jeſuits in thoſe parts. He at the re- 
queſt of the governour of Rio de la Plata, 
ſent F. Romero with a band of four hun- 
dred choſen converts to the lake of the Ca- 
racaras, about an hundred leagues diſtant. 
The Caracaras, Capaſacas and Menepos, a 
fierce ſort of people, being part heathens 
and wild, . part bred in the town of 8. 
Anne, but fled thence and in open rebelli- 
on, dwelt about this lake, which is forty 
leagues in length; and ſallying thence up- 
on travellers, either by land or on the river, 
carry'd away their booty into inacceſſible 
lurking places, amidſt the reeds and ruſh- 
es; and not long ſince had made an excur- 
ſion and burnt the church of S. Lucy; be- 
ſides, the murderers of F. Spinoſa were retir*d 
thither. Long impunity made them bold 
to attempt any thing, becauſe it was hard 
to come at them, the lake which runs to the 
Parana having but one entrance, choak'd 
up with mud and buſhes, and the further 
part of 1t being full of floating iſlands, like 
thoſe of S. Omer in the Low-Countries, 
which were dangerous for ſtrangers, but a 


But the con- 
Vor. IV. 


737 


verts encourag'd by F. Romero, broke Tecno. 


barbarians out of their faſtneſſes, killing 
ſome, forced the reſt to ſubmit. All the 
priſoners were deliver'd to Jobn Garay, 
commander of the Spaniards, who highly 
commended the converts. This victory 
caus'd the town of S. Lucy to be in ſome 
meaſure reſtor'd, made the ways ſafe to 
travel, and ſecur'd the Spaniſh and Indian 
towns. The provincial, having viſited the 
province of Latina, croſs'd the river Pira- 
puis, then much ſwell'd, in a boat made of 
canes, which are thicker than a man's leg, 
and being well knit together, cannot eaſi- 


ly be ſunk, but theſe being green when they 


receiv*d a weight, could ſcarce bear up a- 
bove water, ſo that he was in great dan- 
ger; but much more the next day croſſing 
another river in a bulls hide, only faſten'd 
in a hollow form with hoops, which there 
the Indians uſe to carry paſſengers in over 
rivers, ſwimming about and bearing them 
up, but too many officiouſly flocking about 
it he was almoſt drown'd. He paſs'd the 
river of Auxui in a boat made of the barks 
of trees. Which things I have here men- 
tion'd to ſhew what ſort of boats are us'd 
in thoſe parts. 


through all difficulties, and == 1 As 


F. Diaſtanius ſent, as was ſaid before, Favours 
procurator into Europe, having finiſh*d granted 


ſome buſineſs at Madrid, went on to Rome, _—_ 


where he eaſily obtain'd leave of the gene- 
ral to gather fupplies of fathers out of the 
provinces of Rome, Naples, Milan, Sardi- 
nia, the Low Countries and Spain. Pope 
Urban the eighth granted him a bull, al- 
lowing all the Indians, Blacks, and thoſe of 
a mixt race, in South America, all the time 
between Septuageſima and the octave of 
Corpus Chriſti to perform the duty of receiv- 
ing the bleſſed ſacrament about Eaſter. 
And another, by which he excommunicat- 
ed all ſuch as upon any pretence whatſoever 
ſhould enſlave the Indians, whether chriſti- 
ans or heathens. Many other favours he 
beſtow'd on F. Diaſtanius, who returning 
to Madrid, obtain'd of the king paſlage 
for thirty fathers at his majeſty's expence. 
The king alſo put out an edict, by autho- 
rity of his council of the Indies, forbid- 
ding the Mamalucs to infeſt the Indians, 
and ordering thoſe ſo taken to be reſtor'd 
to their country and liberty, and the takers 
to be puniſh'd. Then gathering the Spa- 
niſh fathers that were to go with him, he 
went away to Lisbon, where he found fix, 
long ſince come thither out of the Low- 
Countries, and they altogether ſail'd on the 
eve of the Purification. By the way ſeveral 
of the fathers fell ſick, and two dy'd. The 
weather proving very ſtormy, after being 
drove away almoſt as far as the cape of Good 
Hope, they were forced to ſtand for Braſil, 
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De HISTORT of 


Tecno. and at length arriv'd in the port of Rio de 
Jai, where they were generouſly enter- 


tained by the governor of the province, 
and the fathers of the ſociety. After the 
mutual ceremonies of the reception, F. Dia- 
ſtanius being intent upon his buſineſs, under- 
taking to proclaim the pope's bull againſt 
the enilavers of the Indians, tho? he did all 
things arly, brought much trouble up- 
on himſelf. For when the bull was ſolemn- 
ly read in the church of the ſociety, the 
Mamalucs, many of whom live in the ter- 


Mutiny ritory of Rio de Janeiro, and their friends 
at Rio de ſo inrag' d, that the fathers were in 
Faneiro. anger of their lives; theſe mutineers 


And of 
the town 
of Santos. 


breaking open the college gates, and ruſh- 
ing into the court, giving the new converts 
very opprobrious language, and reſolving 
to murder them. Their chief rage was a- 

ainſt F. Diaſtanius, who had procur'd the 
ball and they had perhaps executed their 
bloody deſign, but that the governor draw- 
ing them artificially to the church, put ſome 
check to their by the holineſs of the 
place. The next day all the chief men and 
religious men meeting at the church of the 
Carmetites, the Feſuits, to lay the tumult, 
conſented the Mamalucs ſhould appeal to 
the pope againſt his bull, and thus the bu- 
ſineſs was put up. Whilſt this was doing 
at Rio de Fantiro, it was much worſe at the 
town of Santos, where Ferdinand Rodriguez, 
vicar of the place had proclaim'd the ſame 
bull in the great church; no man preſum- 
ing to mutter againſt it, till a turbulent fel - 


low promoting it, there was a ATT 


rry d on againſt the vicar. Having 
their deſign, one of the conſpirator's ap- 
peals to the king for the pope's bull, and 
the vicar excommunicating him, all the reſt 
fell upon him with their drawn ſwords, 
trampling on him, and exerciſing more 
barbariry than can be expreſs'd in the very 
church, the vicar ftill perſiſting reſolute in 
maintaining the pope's authority. But they 
appealing, and requiring the vicar to al- 
low of their appeal, he anſwer'd, he al- 
lowed of it, as far as in him was, and the 


laws would allow. When they demanded 


the bull to be deliver'd to them, he ſent 
them to the ſuperior of the Feſuits. The 
ſaid ſuperior, to give ſome check to the mu- 
tiny, put on the prieſtly veſtments, and 
coming out to a porch with the bleſſed ſa- 
crament in his hands, warn'd them as they 
drew near, not to be the cauſe of their own 
ruin, and eternal infamy; and earneſtly re- 
queſted them to be obedient to the vicar of 
the ſon of Gop for his ſake. Hereu 

ſome falling on their knees, and others ſtand- 
ing, coufuſedly cry*d out, that they ador'd 
Gop preſent in the bleſſed ſacrament, but 
could not conſent to be wrongfully depriv*d 
of their goods by him, who defended the 


pope's decrees. Others in a tumultuous 
manner requir'd to have the bull deliver'd 
to them, and having got it, and in vain 
requir*d the vicar to abſolve them from all 
cenſures, they went away to other religious 
men, ſome of whom being ignorant of the 
matter, declar'd they had not incur'd the 
cenſures of the bull, becauſe pope Urbaz 
expreſs*'d it ſhould be publiſf'd, if there 
were no lawful impediment; and that the 
general diſlike was ſufficient impediment, 
but all this was palliating wicked deſigns, 
which nevertheleſs appear'd too bare-faced. 
Nothing was more frequent among the mu- 
tineers, than that the ſociety was to be ex- 
pell'd the town, leſt by their favouring the 
Indians, they ſhould be reduced to beggary. 


The ſtorm was ſtill more violent againſt the And at 5, 
fathers in the town of S. Paul of Piratiu- Paul 


ga, that being the chief reſidence of the 


Mamalucs ; for over and above all the inſo- 


lencies mention'd in the town of Santos, the 
fathers here were forced out of their co]- 
lege, and baniſh'd the town; ſome of 
whom reſorting to Rio de Faneiro gave an 
account of their uſage. But to give ev 

man his due, the governor of Rio de Janei- 
ro deſerves to be commended for his reſo- 
lution, in cauſing a fellow who had behav- 
ed himſelf inſolently before the bleſſed ſa- 
crament, to be publickly whip*d, and a 
maſter of a veſſel to be puniſh'd for giving 
the news of the expulſion of the fathers of 
S. Paul, in a joyful infulting manner. Ma- 
ny citizens were alſo praiſe-worthy for their 
reſolution in ſtanding by the fathers, and 
thoſe fathers in aſſerting the pope's bull, 
butnone more commendable than the po 

himſelf who granted it, and king Philip 
the IV. and his council, who ſent repeated 
orders to the governors to protect the Indi- 


ans; and doubtleſs the Mamalucs had been 


cruſh*d, but that the war breaking out be- 
tween Spain and Portugal, diſappointed his 
majeſty's deſigns. About the end of this 
— 1640, the Mamalucs contemning the 
ing's edicts and pope's bulls, gather'd their 
forces to invade the converts, which made 
F. Diaſtanius haſte away from the port of 
Rio de Faneiro. The twentieth day after 
he ſet fail he arriv*d at the port of Buenos 
Ayres, where the provincial receiv'd him 
and the new-comers with muſick of the 
converts, come two hundred leagues to that 
e. The fathers that came now were 

thirty three, all whom F. Acoſta, the rector 
at Rio de Faneiro, maintain'd ſeven months 
at his own expence, and being deſir'd to 
give an account of the expence, that the 
province of Paraguay might refund it, he 
anſwer' d there had been ſix hundred piſtoles 
ſpent, but that he would not accept of the 
leaſt return, expecting his reward from Goo. 
But having brought the fathers ro Para- 
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Beſides theſe daily debauches, they had o-Trcho. 
thers more ſolemn, which they call'd fune ,. 


guay, let us return to thoſe parts to ſee what 
was done there, 8 

Peace being reſtor'd, as was mention'd 
in its place, between the people of the pro- 
vince of Tucuman, and thoſe of the valley 


Valley of of Calchaquina, the Spaniſh governor pre- 


Calcha- 
quina pa- 
cify'd. 


vail'd with the provincial to ſend two fa- 
thers thither to continue and improve the 
good correſpondence. They attempted to 
paſs through the country of the Diaguitas, 
but in vain, and were forced to return to 
the city of S. Michael, whence they took 
their way over vaſt mountains, and being 
courteouſly receiv*d by the principal men, 
travelPd over all the valley. This done, 
they returned to give the provincial an ac- 
count of what they had done, who ſent 
them back with orders to endeavour to 
build towns. At firſt thoſe people receiv*d 
them with much affection, and built them 
a chapel for preſent uſe ; but this kindneſs 
was not laſting, for ſome of the Spaniards 
of Rioxa, having fallen upon a village of 
the Diaguitas, the Calchaquines their next 
neighbours, ſoon took the alarm, ſaying, 
the war was declar'd, and conſequently the 
fathers ought to be made away. They hav- 
ing obtain'd leave of their fuperior, went 
away to Salta, whence the provincial cauſ- 
ed them to go back again, and the former 
jealouſies being remov*d, they began to re- 

ild the town of S. Charles in the ſame 
place where it ſtood before, with hopes of 
its continuance. Yet the progreſs of chriſ- 
tianity has not been very conſiderable, be- 
cauſe thoſe people mind nothing but their 
ancient ſuperſtitions. The boys, who un- 
der the care of the fathers ſeem to be good 
and pious, as ſoon as ever they return among 
their own people, fall immediately to the 
cuſtoms of their parents. The prime men 
endeavour to hinder the fathers learning 
their language. Thus little hopes appear'd 
of gaining many to the faith; yet thoſe 
people permitted the fathers to erect croſſes, 
build chapels, and exerciſe their function 
before them; and ſome of the Caciques 
have ſhewn them extraordinary civility, 
which is all yet gain'd, and fo we muſt 
leave them, having no more to add con- 
cerning them. | 

The people call'd Abipones ſeem'd to at- 
ford copious matter for converſions, and 
therefore F. Paſtor, rector of the college 
of Eſteco, with a companion, undertook 
them this year 1641. He ſet out of the 
metropolis of the province of Tucuman, 
and travell'd through deſarts, till he came 
into the territories of the Indians call'd Ma- 
tarans, about eighty lea diſtant from 


Mataransthe place where he ſet out. The nation of 
their cu-the Matarans being addicted to drunken- 


roms, 


neſs, us'd to have daily drinking bouts, the 
people inviting one another in their turns, 


ral drinkings, being dedicated to the ghoſts 
of their departed anceſtors, whoſe anniver- 
ſary was celebrated by the heirs, with feaſt- 
ing, where the chief pleaſure was drunken- 
neſs. When the gueſts were all come toge- 
ther, they preſented him that treated with 
an oftrich, carry'd by a handſome young 
maid upon her head. If it happened that 
the anniverſay of ſeveral dead perſons was 
kept the ſame day, they kilPd and preſent- 
ed as many oftriches. Each prin was 
oblig'd to make the maſter of the feaſt ſome 
particular preſent, upon condition he was to 
make a ſuitable return when they celebrat- 
ed the anniverſaries of their anceſtors, There 
were ſcarce any bloodier quarrels among 
them, than what grew upon breach of this 
contract ; the duty of performing whereof, 
did not only extend to thoſe preſent, but 
to their children and grand-ſons, it being 
hereditary. Having ſpent three days in the 
funcral feaſt, they forced themſelves to weep 
for a whole hour, which was follow'd by 
laughing, dancing and drinking. But the 
worſt was, that they follow'd thoſe cuſtoms, 
and pretended to be chriſtians, alledging 
they had receiv*d the faith from the fathers 
Barſena and Agnaſco, and they had a curate, 
who baptiz'd the infants, and inſtrufted 
children, but as ſoon as they were grown 
up they fell again to their ancient till cuſ- 
toms. They all us d the language of Tono- 
cota, in which F. Paſtor's anion was 
expert, who prevail'd with many of them 
to confeſs their fins, which was look*d up- 
on as almoſt a miracle. Having ſtaid a 
few days among the Matarans, they con- 
tinu'd their journey towards the [bipones, 
ſtill leagues diſtant from them, che 
curate of the Matarans, their chief Caciques, 
and very many Indians, attending them 
for, tho* there were wars of long ſtandi 

between them and the Abipones, they hop'a 
the fathers by their authority might produce 
a peace. No ſooner were they out of the 
town but they fell into thick woods frightful 
for the many dens of wild beaſts, the track 
of tygers and other things of that nature, 
every where threatening The prick- 


ly boughs of the trees ſometimes laſh'd 


eir faces, and tore their garments. The 


greateſt hardſhip was want of water, for 
tho* they were dry'd up with heat and wea- 
rineſs, there was none but rain water, which 
lay ſtinking in ditches, and was rather a 
e to the noſe, than any comfort to the 
mouth. About half way, the thickneſs of 
the woods and want of water was ſucceeded 
by lakes and marſhes, caus'd for four leagpies 
together by the overflowing of the ri- 
ver. The Matarans, diſcourag'd at the 
ſight of ſo much wager, would ih 0664 
ve 
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Abipones 
firſt ſeen, 


The HISTORY of 


Tzcno, have return'd, had not the fathers encou- 
WYW rag'd chem to proceed with good words and 


reſents. Having paſs'd the lakes, they 

ad a better way through a plain, till they 
pitch*d their tent two leagues from Abipo- 
nia. The Matarans, conſidering here, they 
were going to put themſelves into the hands 
of their enemies, without any retreat or 
houſe of ſuccour, were by much ado ſtay'd 
by F. Paſtor, who ſet out with his compa- 
nion and two others to diſcover the beſt 
way to enter AMbiponia. When he was a 
little advanced, a troop of two hundred 
Abipones on horſeback came out and hem'd 
him in. They were naked, and the horſes 
bare; the men tall, broad ſhoulder'd, 
ſhewing their inconſtancy by the rowling 
of their eyes, and their fierceneſs by their 
long flying hair. When they levell'd their 
arrows at him, he ſpoke to them in the 
language of Tonocota, telling them it was 
his love to them brought him, without re- 
gard of life, for their good, and therefore 
advis'd them not to be guilty of a crime 
they might have afterwards cauſe to repent. 
The Indians thus appeas'd, threw down 
their arms, after their manner, to betoken 

ace, and faluted the father courteouſly, 

ing informed that another father of more 


worth was behind, the commander ſent his 


ſon well attended to conduct him. At the 
firſt village he was receiv'd with ſeveral ſorts 
of ſports, the women ſhouting, and asth 
did ſo, often clapping their mouths wi 


their hands. After the firſt ſalutation, they 


ſpread a hide on the ground for a carpet, 
in token of honour, and placed trunks of 
trees for ſeats.” ' The fathers return'd their 
kindneſs, diſtributing hooks, pins, needles, 
and glaſs-beeds, which the Abipones valu'd 
above the richeſt metals. Then being in- 
vited to cat upon a table, not unlike their 
ſtools, they had ſuch mear laid before them, 
as would foon qualify hunger; yet leſt they 
ſhould be offended that their meat was de- 
ſpis'd, the fathers did eat againſt ſtomach. 
The next day they erected a croſs, and the 
father rector telling them he would ſtay a- 
mong them, Caliguila the chief man of the 
nation carry*d them to his village, where 
they were Joytully receiv*d. Having told 
the cauſe of their coming, the ſame Cali- 


guila promis'd for all the people, that they 


ſhould not be hinder'd from baptiſing the 
children, and building a church after the 
chriſtian manner, provided the youth were 
not obliged to come to church morning and 
evening, which would render them unfit for 
war; but the father ſoon convinc'd him 
that it would be no prejudice to the youth, 
by the example of the Spaniards, who are 


never the leſs brave for reſorting to church 


and ſchool. Caliguila, ſo fatisfy*d, deſir'd at 
leaſt that the boys might be permitted to go 


into the church with their bows and arrows, 

and that they ſhould not be puniſh'd, which 

was readily granted. Then they all deſir'd, 

that if any Caciques ſhould embrace the chriſ- 

tian faith, it might be lawful to bury their 

bodies after the manner of their anceſtors, on 

the tops of mountains near the tombs dedi- 

cated to their deities ; but this could not be 

allow'd, as being ſuperſtitious. When the 

aſſembly broke up, a great croſs was erect- 

ed, and the chriſtian doctrine explain'd, 

which ſome of the Indians in a very ſhort 

time grew ſo perfect in, that the curate of 

the Matarans was for baptizing ſome of 

them underhand ; which the rector perceiv- 

ing, he ſent him back to the place from 

whence he came. After his departure he 

built a church with clay and ſtraw, began 

to write a dictionary of the language of the 

Abipones, inſtructed the youths, and there 

was hopes that a great multitude might be 

converted in a ſhort time to the faith, when 

he was forced by the provincial's order to 

quit that undertaking. Thus the converſi- 

on of thoſe people was put off for want of 

fathers, and therefore we will here in a few 

words ſet down the account F. Paſtor gives 

of their manners. Generally the Abipones Manners 

are of a large ſtature, well made, brawny of the 

and looking big. In ſummer they go na- 4##orer. 

ked, in winter cover'd with ſkins. About 

their necks hang their clubs, and quivers 

on their ſhoulders. They always carry a 

bow in the left, and a ſpear in the right 

hand, ſtaining all their body with ſeveral co- 

lours like tygers, to be the more terrible; 

and look upon thoſe as moſt honourable 

who make moſt holes in their bodies, and 

ſtick oſtriches feathers in them; which they 

wear in their noſtrils, lips and ears, as if they 

deſign'd to fly. A beard they look upon 

as diſhonourable, and therefore pluck up 

the down that grows in their youth. They 

make themſelves bald by way of ornament, 

and none may let his hair grow, but he 

that has kill'd an enemy in war or in duel. 

Manſlaughter among them is the proof of 

their being ſoldiers, and no man is allow'd 

military enſigns till he has committed it. 

They have alſo their nobility and heroes, 

to which honour they are advanced by de- 

grees of exceſſive cruelty; for he that de- 

ſires to be accounted a hero, muſt give proof 

of his bravery by enduring moſt horrid tor- 

tures, piercing their legs, thighs, arms, 

tongues and other parts of their body not 

fit to be nam'd, and then tearing off the 

ſkin of all thoſe parts with a rough ſtone. 

Five of the elders exerciſe this butchery on 

the candidate, who if he gives the leaſt to- 

ken of feeling the pain but by never ſo in- 

conſiderable a motion, is not admitted into 

the order of noblemen. But if he carries 

himſelf reſolutely in the torture, rowling 
himſelt 
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himſelf in his blood to denote his ſatisfacti- 
on, then the enſigns of that honour are con- 
fer*d on him. That they may be the ſecu- 
rer of obtaining this honour, they enure 
themſelves from their infancy to prick and 
flea their limbs after this manner, ſo that it 
is frequent to ſee boys and youths run thorns 
or briars through their tongues, lips, noſ- 
trils, ears or other parts; and forcing a ſort 
of laughter to conceal all ſenſe of pain. 
Thus much of the men. The women cloath 
themſelves below the boſom with coarſe 
nets, the reſt of their bodies they paint or 
adorn with ſtones ſet in it, particularly their 
breaſts and faces; making themſelves bald, 
ſhaving the hinder part of their heads with 
razors of flint or reeds. When their Ca- 
ciques die, they all change their names, and 
faſt a whole month, howling moſt diſmally 
day and night. The manner of faſting a- 
mong them 1s this ; to eat no fiſh, but de- 
vour as much fleſh, and as often, as they 
pleaſe : and the reaſon they give for it is, 
that being uſed to war and robbery, whence 
conſequently they have no ſettled place of 
abode, but live up and down whereſoever 
they ſet up their mats after the manner of a 
town, therefore they keep but two children, 
one of which the father carries, and t'other 
the mother, that they may not fall into 
the hands of their enemies; but if one or 
both the children be grown up to be able 
to follow them before another is born, then 
they allow more to live. Many of their 
old women are witches, and have frequent 
converſe with the devil: theſe would ſome- 
times invite the fathers, uſing a motion 
ſtrange to other nations, often contracting 
their hands turn'd upwards like claws or 
hooks, and diſtorting their faces with wrin- 
kled laughter, rattling p, in their 
throats, and whiſtling, for the Abipones un- 
derſtand one another by whiſtling; yet lit- 
tle good was hoped when they call'd, de- 
prav'd habits being as hard to be remov'd 
in the mind as in the body. One of theſe 
witches being preſs*'d when ſhe was dying to 
be baptiz'd, as the owy remedy againſt fal- 
ling into the power of the devil for ever, 
anſwer'd, She did not fear the devil, having 
been long acquainted with him; and ſo ſhe 
dy*'d. The reſt of em cordially entertain'd 
the fathers, and, when they were returning 
to Eſteco, bore em company in great num- 
bers, under the conduct of Caliguila, for 
thirty leagues, furniſhing em continually 
with what they kill'd, and deſiring they 
would not ſtay long away from em. The 
Guamalcas border on the Abipones, and 
other nations that know nothing of chriſtia- 


nity. 
nil the fathers were thus employ'd 
in Tucuman, the province of Urvaica was 
full of troubles; for news being brought 
Vo I. IV. 


that a great body of Mamalucs was in mo- Trcho. 
tion, no doubt was made but they deſign'd N 


againſt the converts of Urvaica and Parana. 
All men were therefore order'd to be in 
arms, and it was decreed, the forces of 
both rivers muſt be join'd whatever it coſt, 
and the enemy drove out of their liberties 
at the common expence, to put at once an 
end to that continual war, To this pur- 
pole four thouſand Indians were choſen out 
of all the towns, and arm'd as the time 
would permit, ſome with ſlings, others with 
bows after their ancient manner, and three 
hundred of the chief had fire-arms given 
'em. As ſoon as they had rendezvous'd at 
the town Mbororeo, on the borders of Ur- 
vaica, they were order'd to prepare both 
ſoul and body, their ſcouts bringing an ac- 
count that the enemy was but one day's 
Journey from 'em, and had poſſeſs'd them- 
ſelves of the river Acaraguai, which falls 
into the Urvaica, with three hundred boats; 
that they were 400 Mamalucs, in whom lay 
the greateſt ſtrength,and two thouſand ſeven 
hundred Tupys. The enemy confiding in 
their numbers, and encourag'd with aſſured 
hope of a mighty booty, mov'd down the 
river againſt our army, offering battle, 
which was as readily accepted. The fight 
was by the fortunate firing of a can- 
non, which ſunk three of the Mamalucs 
boats, and then both the fleets engag'd. 


The Mamalucs deſpairing of ſucceſs on the Mama- 


river, moſt of *em landed, where our men 
fought with no leſs ſucceſs, and had totally 
routed the enemy, but that night put an 
end to the action. Another part of the ar- 
my, in another place, came off without loſs, 
doing much harm to the robbers. At night 
the retreat was ſounded, as well that the 
converts might reſt themſelves, as to pre- 
vent loſing the victory obtain'd, by falling 
to plunder in the dark. Only three of the 
converts were kilPd that day. The next 
morning, as ſoon as the light appear'd, they 
were at arms again, and hemming in the 
Mamalucs, fell upon *em on all ſides, and 
would certainly have made an end of em 
in a ſmall time, had not they, by favour 
of a ſtorm riſing ſuddenly, retired into the 
adjacent woods. After taking their camp, 
our Indians ſtill purſuing, overtook 'em as 
ny enter*d a ſmall wood, a little before 
night. Being there beſieg'd, they became 
rather deſperate than couragious; yet our 
men hunting them out thro' the thickets, 
and over the rocks, overcame their rage 
with wonderful bravery. They fought 
every where hand to hand, for the place 
would not allow *em to do any execution 
at a diſtance, The enemy's flight put an 
end again to the battle at two in the after- 
noon, the victors, thro* wearineſs, not be- 
ing able to follow 'em. Of ours, three 
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Ttcno. were kill'd and forty wounded ; of the ene- 
WYW my's, a vaſt number, particularly of the 


Tupus, many of whom ſurviving the fight, 
came over to us, alledging as a reaſon for 
what they did the cruelty of the Mamalucs, 
and their haughty government. The rob- 
bers being diſappointed of their booty on 
the river Urvaica, when they had gather'd 
ſome ſtrength after the fight, altering their 
deſign, divided their forces to fall upon 
the heathens, but this way of robbing was 
no more ſucceſsful than that of open war ; 
for thoſe Indians who were the remains of 
the town of S. Tereſa, about the river Te- 
biquar, whither they fled during the former 
depopulations, delivering themſelves up to 
one company of Mamalucs, unbound them- 
ſelves in the night, and falling upon them, 
made a great ſlaughter ; which done, they 
fled, and join'd the converts of Parana. 
At the ſame time another band of the 
thieves was utterly deſtroy'd by the hea- 
thens, and ten prime ringleaders of all miſ- 
chief are reported to have been ſlaughter'd 
with their leader, by ſtraggling parties. 
Another | of 'em, counterfei them- 
ſelves to be of the faction of Ignatius Miacu, 
captain of the Mboreans, enſlav*d many who 
came in, taking them for friends. Thoſe 
that went to take the Caaguas uſed much 
the fame artifice; for, pretending there 
came fathers of the ſociety with them, to 
teach the law of Chriſt, many Indians de- 
fiver*d themſelves up, but the greater part 
defended themſelves againſt. force and fraud. 
Many of the Mamalucs were cruelly handled 
by the Gualaches, the fierceſt of all the In- 
dians; for, when they fell into their hands, 
they tore off their beards and hair, and tore 
off the fleſh from their arms and thighs to 
eat, mangling their bodies, and fixing their 
heads on poles upon the tops of their cot- 
tages, to terrify others: many of the Gupuis 
fared no better, *Twas certainly reported 
from Brazil, that an hundred and twen 

Mamalucs periſh*d in the fight and flight, 
and almoſt all the Cupuis. When our for- 
ces were diſmiſsd, it being known that 
many, both infidels and chriſtians, were 
diſpers'd for fear of the Mamalucs, and 
might be eaſily drawn to the town, if invi- 
ted; and, that many of thoſe taken before 
the fight had made eſcapes; the Mborean 
converts making excurſions by land and 


water, for two years together, brought in, 


abundance of *em. Among the few cap- 
tives the Mamalucs gather'd before 

fight, and were driving to Brazil, a young, 
maid, not above fourteen years of age, got 
into one only boat there happen'd to be on 
the river, and looſing it, was drove down 


by the ſtream 3 the robbers having no 
means to fetch her back, ſhot abundance 


of arrows and bullets at her, but the ma- 
king no account of them, and receiving no 
hurt, ran down the river till ſhe fell among 
ſome of the Mborean Indians, who conduct- 
ed her ſafe to the town, where ſhe was bap- 
tiz d. Another about fourteen years of age, 
having been ſollicited to conſent to luſt of 
the robbers, and not knowing how to reſiſt 
violence, knowing they were in greatdiſtreſs 
for want of proviſions, pretended ſhe could 
find excellent roots in the woods to ſupply 
them, if ſhe were ſuffer'd to go; but as 
ſoon as ſhe got thither ſhe hid her ſelf ſo 
ſafe that they could never find her, till ſhe 
got ſafe to the town of the Mboreans. Two 
other ſiſters, the one of thirteen, Yother of 
ten years of age, after they had been drove 
an hundred leagues towards Brazil, made 
their eſcape with a youth their kinſman, 
and came ſafe to the ſame town above 
mention'd, where they found their father 
and mother. But we muſt not inſtance too 
many of theſe eſcapes, tho? ſtrange, becauſe 
the circumſtances may be much alike. A 
powerful Cacique of Urvaica, who was a 
great enemy to chriſtianity in general, and 
the ſociety in particular, had contracted 
friendſhip with the robber, that he might 
be able to do miſchief, and was ſo baſe as 
to deliver up many of his own people to 
thoſe thieves. The Mamalucs, the more to 
ſecure him to their intereſt, of their own au- 
thority, which was none at all, gave him 
the title of lord of all Urvaica and the ad- 


Jacent rivers; and he, proud of his new 


authority, for ſome did harm 
in 8 of W- e gy the 
t benefit of the Mamalucs. At 2 
iſpleas'd at the ſmallneſs of the reward of 
his treachery, he renounc'd their friend- 
ſhip, and fled with the faithful'ſt of his 
followers; but being taken by the Mama; 
lucs, and accus'd of being unfaithful to 
them, he in vain pleaded his ſervices, and 
and was by them put to death. Another 
Cacique, who in a boaſting manner was 
uſed to threaten the fathers with death, and 
the firſt chriſtian woman with his luſt, de- 
claring he would never give over till he had 
deſtroy*d: all the towns of Parana and Ur- 
vaica, had his wife cruelly murder'd by 
the Mamalucs, and he at the ſame time 
broke his leg in the woods. Some con- 
verts finding him out by his hideous cries, 
would certainly have made an end of him, 
had not the fathers obſtructed, ſaying, it 
was the duty of chriſtians to return good for 
evil. Thus he was not only ſav'd, but car- 
ried to the town, where he became a chriſ- 
tian. Here we will conclude with the 
Mamalucs, whoſe barbarous villanies have 
afforded ſo much matter for this hil- 
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Now the war is ended, to come to a 
more pleaſing and peaceable ſubject; The 
provincial coming to make his viſitation 
along the Parana, was met at the firſt 
town by two hundred boats full of converts 
from ſeveral colonies, 8 a plea- 
fant fight, whilſt others on the ſhore con 
gratulated his coming with vocal and in- 
ſtrumental muſick. All the towns receiv'd 
him with green arches, and extraordinary 
demonſtrations of joy; he, on the other 
ſide, diſmiſs'd none without ſome gift, di- 
ſtributing among *em glaſs beads, pins, 
needles, knives, iron tools, garments, and 
fuch other things as were acceptable, Be- 
ing order'd by the general to act as viſitor, 
as well as provincial, he regulated the af- 
fairs of twenty new towns built on the ri- 
vers Parana and Urvaica. Two fathers 
reſided in each town, who, after the duties 
of their function, were attended by the 
chief men of the place, whom they directed 
how to manage their country affairs, what 
lands to till, whether they were to fiſh, 
hunt, or kill ſome cattle, and whatever 
elſe was to be done ; for, in theſe begin- 
nings, *twas not lawful to go about any 
thing but what the founders approv'd of. 
Every year the fathers, by the king's au- 
thority, appointed „and gave 
them all honourable * es, * civilize thoſe 

le by de 3 but convert go- 
_ of — could not do any thing of 
moment without the approbation of their 
inſtructors; and yet it is incredible how 
proud they were of that ſhadow of power, 
and of their officers rods. T will not be to 
our purpoſe to reckon the many ſufferings 
of the fathers to bring things to this poſture, 


and therefore we'll paſs on to other matters. 
In the year 1642, two fathers were ſent out 
of the college of Cordova, to inſpect a part 
of the ſeniority of that city, one of whom, 
Indians of when they came to that they call the fourth 


"oY river, writ back to one of his friends 


concerning thoſe people, in this manner: 
The Indians, fays he, dwelling on the banks 
of the fourth river border upon the Parparos, 
Guarparos, and Mendicinos. They are ob- 
ſtinate in adbering to the ſuperſtitions of their 
fore-fathers, and rather daub than paint their 
faces with ſtrange colours, eſpecially the wi- 
dows and widowers. Things truly religious 
they abhor, and run over the chriſtian prayers 
and ten commandments like parrots, Many 
of 'em have contracts with the devil: they 
make uſe of roots in their enchantments, to do 
all ſorts of miſchiefs : every village is under 
the care of an arch-forcerer, whoſe duty it is 
to viſit the ſick, out of whoſe bodies he counter- 
feits himſelf to ſuck the corrupt Blood; and, 
that he may ſeem ſo to do, he beforevand puts 
ſome” rotten matter into his mouth, which, 


when. he has ſuck*d the affected parts, he ſpits 
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out, and ſo pretends the cauſe of the diſeaſe is Txcno* 
removd d. The whole nation is addicted to luſt ; (WW 


the men uſe enchanting herbs to allure the wo- 
men to their wicked deſigns. The women bore 
their noſtrils, and other tender parts of their 
bodies, with ſharp thorns as long as a finger, 
till they loſe abundance of blood, which they 
receive into a diſh, and with it paint the ex- 
tream parts of the ſkin of all the body, as our 
women do their faces, but eſpecially the maids; 
and this tinflure is ſo prevailing, that they 


ſearce ever fail of compaſſing their lewd pro- 


jells. The cruelty of theſe people is inhuman ; 

the men often challenge one another, and the 

laws of duel are theſe : they faſten a ſtone ball 
cut into angles to a long rope, which the com- 

batants roul about a long while ; then they ſet 
foot to foot, and both hold down their bare 
heads, to receive the blows in their turns on 
their forehead, unleſs one be knock*d down the 
firſt ſtrote. He who ſtrites firſt is counted 
the more fearful and weaker, ibo ſometimes 

at one forcing the antagoniſt is ſtruck down. 
Thus they ftand ſtill a long while, like dunghill 
cocks, before they ſtrite a ſtroke. The ſpefta- 
tors applaud the viftor with hideous ſhouts. If 
he that is hurt dreſſes the wound, he diſgraces 
himſelf. They have another way of ſhewing 
their courage, which is, lo run an arrow thro 
the ſkin of their bodies, and draw it out a 
great while after, as if it were a needle. 


This is the account that father gives of 


thoſe people, of whom many were conver- 
ted, and forſook all their wicked cuſtoms, 
Another excurſion was made by the fathers 
of Riga, among the people call'd Planos; 
of whom theres little to be ſaid in particu- 
lar, but that they live on hills cover'd all 
the year with ſnow. The way to 'em is 
over vaſt mountains, and are miſerably 
poor, ſcarce any of *em having cottages to 
dwell in, but lying out in the open air, or 
at beſt m caves. Their ſpiritual wants were 
no leſs than the corporeal, for they had ſeen 
no prieſt in five years, but now afforded a 
plentiful harveſt. 

This year 1642 was very jo 


Rome kept it firſt by the magnificence of 
the Barberines ; Europe the following year, 
and the new world the next after that; not 
with the majeſty of Rome, the expence of 
Spain, the wit and vivacity of France, the 
plenty of Germany, or the ingenuity of the 
Low-Countries, but with no lefs devotion and 
good-will. Cordova, the metropolis of the 
province, began by keeping it eight days in 
moſt ſolemn manner. There were publick. 
proceſſions made, triumphal arches erected, 
and curious altars ſet up; the biſhop of 
Tucuman preach'd in commendation of the 
ſociety; a pillar was ſet up __ four 
reets 


| through- Hundredth 

out this ſouthern province of America, made year of the 

ſo by celebrating the firſt age, or hundredth wy 
ſince the inſtitution of the ſociety. Tre 
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Tecno. ſtreets met, on which was S. Ignatius dart- 
Lin fire out of a cane upon a hydra and a 


giant that were at ſome diſtance, to ſignify 
his conqueſt over hereſie and paganiſm: 
plays were acted, the tower was ſet about 
with illuminations, and all manner of ſports 
perform'd on horſeback ; but the moſt in- 
genious part was the orations and poems 
made in honour of the ſociety. The port 
of Buenos Ayres, upon this occaſion, outdid 
all it had ever done before, and ſo other 
parts, but theſe were all Europeans; yet 
the Indians, according to their ability, would 
not be behind them. The colony of S. Aa- 
verius, on the river Urvaica, began, and 
entertain'd the fathers and principal men, 
invited thither from other towns, with va- 
riety of diverſion : the feſtival commenc'd 
by ſinging veſpers in muſick, and making 
bonfires at night : the next day produced 
triumphal arches, abundance of altars, va- 
riety of dancing, and ſeveral exerciſes and 
repreſentations : there were declamations 
both in Latin and the Indian language. In 
the afternoon the Mhboreans, who were 

there, acted a play, in which the Mamalucs 
making an irruption to rob, were ſhame- 
fully routed and puniſh*'d. Another colony, 
among many other extraordinary things, 
erected ſix hundred 3 arches, and 
hung under 'em all forts of things, in token 
of gratitude, to expreſs they had receiv'd 
all goods from the ſociety. The ſame was 
perform'd upon the river Parana, the con- 
verts expreſſing moſt ſingular affection to- 
wards their inſtructors: they made a gene- 
ral review of their forces, and danc'd after 
a military manner, bearing the letters of 
the name of S. Ignatius on their ſhields, 
compaſling ingenious anagrams: at night a 
fight of boats upon the river by torch-light 
put an end to the ſolemnity. At the colo- 
ny of the Incarnation, after a play, there 
appear'd in publick an old giant of a vaſt 
ſize, follow'd by an hundred boys in ſeve- 
ral colours, by their variety repreſenting 
the duties of the ſociety, and ſinging prai- 
ſes to the old giant. At a little diſtance 
they were met by a herd of an hundred 
oxen, and fo paſs'd on thro* an hundred 
triumphal arches to the church, on the 
porch whereof an hundred loaves were of- 
fer'd : on the high altar were an hundred 
lights, and before them an hundred praiſes 
of the ſociety. Over the gates of the church 
were three ſtatues ; that in the middle re- 
preſenting the ſociety ; thoſe on the ſides 
wiſdom and piety, with this inſcription, 
The ſociety an hundred years old triumphs, 
under the conduct of piety attended by wiſdom. 
An excellent Latin oration gain'd the ap- 
plauſe of all that heard it : then appear'd 
a vaſt triumphal chariot, on which ſat the 


Chief heroes of the ſociety, with many other 
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particulars ; the whole concluded in a play, 
and ſo ended the ſolemnity. 


The college of the fathers at Cordova A rich 
was now enlarg'd, and ſuch a private cha- Apel. 


pel finiſh*d in it as may vie with the beſt in 
Europe; tis all painted, the whole cover'd 
with excellent repreſentations of ſaints, ex- 
Gn at certain intervals, where pillars of 
Jaſper, and ſeveral forts of marble, are re- 
preſented to the life : under the pedeſtals of 
the pillars are turn'd feats; the roof, richly 
diverſify'd with gold and coſtly colours, 
and a little arch'd, ſeems to be ſupported 
by architects, the art of Per/peFive impo- 
ling upon the eyes. The altar is very beau- 
tiful, and on it a throne all gilt, finely 
arch'd, and carv'd in the ſhape of a ſcal- 
lop, on which is ſeated an image of the 
bleſſed Virgin, made by an excellent Spa. 
uiſb carver. Under the image of our Lady 
lies the body of S. Epimachus, ſent by pope 
Urban VIIL in a curious ſhrine : below that 
again, in a rich caſe, is a crucifix, which 
S. Ignatius held at the time of his death, 
ven by the general of the ſociety F. Vite- 
ci. Some fathers making excurſions from 
this college into the province of Tucuman, 
ſaid they met with old men, who had never 


been near a e ſince the firſt coming of 


the Spaniards, but now hearing of the com- 
ing of theſe fathers, came out of their caves 
with long beards and hair, over- run with 
vermin, and almoſt waſted to nothing, yet 
more hideous for the corruption of their 
ſouls, being grown ald in wickedneſs, and 
more like beaſts than men; yet theſe con- 
feſs d their ſins, and expreſs'd repentance. 


Among the r eſt, they found one man an Barbaros 


hundred years of age, who, for want of id men. 
prieſts, had liv'd about eighty years with- 
out confeſſion, and yet without being guil- 


9 of any grievous ſin; for, contenting him- 
elf with his own wife, he had never covet- 
ed any other woman, or other mens goods. 
Being aſk'd by one of the fathers, whether 
he knew there was a Gop, he anſwer' d in 
the affirmative. The queſtion being put to 
him again, whether he uſed any ſort of 
prayer to Go p, he reply'd, he knew no 
other manner of worſhip than putting his 
hands together, and holding 'em out to- 
wards heaven, now and then to cry God! 
God ! God! and had never uſed or known 
any other form of prayer. Being defir'd to 
do it as he was wont, he readily clapt his 
hands together, and lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, call'd upon Go p ſeveral times with 
ſuch a tenderneſs as drew tears from the 
fathers eyes. F. Medina was ſent by the 
provincial from the college of the city of 
S. Michael in Tucuman, to try whether any 
progreſs could be made in the territory of 
Chaguay. The father being come to Oma- 
guaca, ſent one Laurence, an Indian, a _ 
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well vers'd in buſineſs, to try the Mata- 
guaias, thro? whoſe lands there was a ſhort 
way: into the province of Chaguay. Theſe 

Zataguaias inhabit four towns ſubject to as 
many Caciques, whoſe power is almoſt equal. 
Laurence having deliver*d ſome preſents to 
the chief of them from F. Medina, and de- 
clar'd the cauſe of his coming, was the 
cauſe that the other Caciques were call'd to- 
gether to conſult what was to be done : 
there *twas decreed by unanimous conſent, 
that the fathers were not only to be per- 
mitted, but entreated to come among them; 
that the ſhorteſt way ſhould be found our, 
and the road to be mended ; that therefore 
Laurence ſhould return, and acquaint the 
father that his coming would be moſt 
acceptable to them, but they deſir'd him 
only to ſtay till the floods were in, for then 
they would ſend him guides and proviſions ; 
—— if the father would bring them ſome 
iron tools, twould be a great advantage. 
The reſolution of the Caciques being known, 
all the people ran joyfully to expreſs their 
ſatisfaction to Laurence. The old women 
and maids petition'd, that the father would 
obtain ſome ſupplies of clothes, to defend 
them againſt the cold, and make *em ap- 
pear more modeſtly. All things ſeem'd to 

romiſe ſucceſs, and yet the deſign was then 
ld aſide, for want of fathers to employ, 
the provincial by advice recalling F. Medi. 
na, and putting off this enterprize till freſh 
ſupplies were ſent out of Europe, becauſe 
at preſent twas thought fitter to continue 
the miſſion to the Calchaquines, of whom 
all that can be ſaid has been deliver'd be- 
fore. 


A contro. The year 1644 produced a mighty con- 


verſy a- 


bout con- 


ſecration 


troverſy about the conſecration of D. Ber- 
nardin de Cardenas, biſhop of Paraguay. 


ofa biſhop He receiv*d the king's letters in Peru, ac- 


uainting him, that his majeſty had con- 
err'd the faid biſhoprick on him, and ex- 
pected only the pope's bull of confirmation. 
The biſhop elect, impatient of delay, was 
unwilling to expect the pope's bull of ap- 
probation; wherein, becauſe of the ſmall 
number of biſhops in the Indies, tis uſual 
to allow one only biſhop, contrary to the 
general practice, to conſecrate another. He 
therefore, for the more ſpeedy attaining his 
dignity, put the queſtion to the college of 
Feſuits at Cordova, whether the uſual form 
might not be diſpens'd with; and, by rea- 
ſon of the great diſtance, the pope's con- 
ſent be taken for granted. The college 
anſwer' d, *Twas contrary to the opinions 
of the learned, and decrees of councils. But 
he was too haſty to be ſtopp'd ; and being 
conſecrated by one biſhop, without expect- 
ing the pope's bull, repair*d to his church 
Paraguay ; which was the ground of an 
eager controverſy, which being carried high, 
Vol. IV. 


ſpread "thro* the world, and was the ſub- Tzcno: 
ject of a doleful hiſtory writ by another WWW 
hand, and not to be handled by me: yet 

I muſt not omit to mention ſome ſlanders 

rais'd upon this occaſion, and afterwards 
clear'd, which I will deliver all at one view. 

The new biſhop's diſlike to the ſociety be- 

ing known abroad, their enemies laid hold 

of this opportunity to revive the ancient 
forgotten calumnies, the chief whereof was 

a fabulous ſtory of the gold of Urvaica, 

long ſince exploded, and then again given 

out thro? all Chriſtendom. For the better 
underſtanding of the whole, we will look 

back to the original of it. Many years 

before this time, one Bonaventure, an In- 

dian of the meaner fort, having liv'd ſome 

time in the port of Buenos Ayres, went 

away firſt among the wandering infidels, 

and afterwards to the colony of the Japei. 

vians on the Urvaica, where he ran away 

with another man's wife, and, being taken, 

was publickly whipp'd, for an example to 

the other converts. Being ſent again to 

Buenos Ayres, he there, I know not by 

whoſe inſtigation, framed a plauſible ſtory 

about gold found by the Jeſuits near the 

river Urvaica, that he impos'd upon men . ee 
of good ſenſe ; for he confidently affirm'd * 
he had wrought a long time in Urvaica at accus d of 
digging of gold; and, that there was ſuch _— 
plenty, that in three days a man might fill. £? 
a half-buſhel with pure gold-duſt. He ſaid 
further, that he had been tempted to hide 

a great. parcel of gold for his own uſe, be- 

ing reſolv'd to run away, but that being 
betray'd by his fellow, he was by the fa- 

thers whipp'd and baniſh'd. When he had 

told this ſtory, he deſcrib'd the place and 

nature of the gold mines ſo particularly, and 

ly'd fo artificially, that the whole matter 
appear*'d more than credible, and many af- 

firm'd there was no doubt to be made of 

the truth of it. The ſociety, to clear its 
reputation, complain'd to the proper judges, 

and prevail'd to have the buſineſs examin'd. 

The magiſtrates did their duty, and, after 

much enquiry, Stephen de Avila, governor 

of Buenos Ayres, publickly declar'd, and 

writ to the king's council at Madrid, that 

the report ſpread abroad concerning the 


gold of Urvaica was a meer fiction of idle 


men, and the enemies of the ſociety. Thus 
that fable was ſuppreſs'd for ſome time, till 
ſome time after the impoſtor reviv'd it 
among ſome new-come Europeans that were 
greedy of gold, and had the impudence to 
carry it to Hiacinthus de Lara, the new go- 
vernor of Buenos Ayres. The governor, 
tho? he did not altogether give credit to it, 
wiſh'd it were true, and could not reſolve 
whar to conclude. As he ſtood thus doubt- 
ful, he receiv'd letters from Paraguay, in 
which the biſhop affirm'd *twas certain! 
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ca. The impoſtor rejoic'd to ſee his lye 
confirm'd by the biſhop, and the governor 
thirſting after gold made all poſſible haſte to 
ſet out in ſearch of it. Accordingly he be- 
gan his journey of two hundred leagues up 
the river Parana, attended by forty ſoldi- 
ers, and Martin de Vera, lord of a gold 
mine in Peru, and a moſt ſkilful man at 
trying of metals. Bonaventure the inform- 
er was order*d to follow him, but he know- 
ing he had a bad cauſe in hand, ſlipp'd a- 
way in the journey. The governor ſome- 
what diſcourag'd by his flight, ſtill held on 
his journey, being nobly receiv'd in the 
towns built by the ſociety, and tho” to them 
he conceal'd the cauſe of his coming, yet 
privately enquir*d by his interpreters among 
the Indians, where the gold was found. 

« This being known, F. Diaſtanius, ſupe- 
tior of the fathers in Parana and Urvaica, 
petition*d him that he would publickly in- 
quire concerning the gold mines, and ap- 
point a day to try that cauſe, that the ſo- 
ciety might be clear*d from the. ſcandal. 
The governor granted his requeſt, and at 
the ſame time encourag'd the ſoldiers with 
hopes of great rewards to diſcover the 
mines. They left no ſtone unturn'd to find 
out the gold, and ſome of them travell'd 
ſeveral day's journey with an Indian who 
promis'd to diſcover the mines, but were 
only laugh'd at when they return'd, hav- 
ing found nothing but ſome bright ſhining 
ſnails. In the mean while letters were 
brought the governor from the city of the 
Aſſumption, both from the governor and 
RP of that province, both of them own- 
ing they could make out nothing certain 
concerning the gold of Urvaica. This en- 
rag*d the governor of Buenos Ayres to ſee 
himſelf impos'd upon, and ſo honourable 
an order abus'd ; yet he was perplex'd a- 
bout the flight of Bonaventure, and the ſo- 
ciety wiſh'd he might be found, and fo all 
doubts taken away. This happen'd as they 
had deſir'd, he was taken in the town of 
the Fapeivians, and brought in irons to the 
governor, who aſking him in friendly man- 
ner to diſcover the gold he had ſo much 
talk'd of, he deny'd he had ever ſpoke of 
any ſuch thing, and ſtood poſitively in the 
denial. The governor, to whom he had 
often told the ſtory, in a paſſion order*d 
him to be rack'd, and even there he per- 
ſiſted in his denial. Nothing being extort- 
ed he was condemn'd to death, but the fa- 
thers interceeding, for him he had two 
hundred laſhes given him, and was baniſh- 
ed the province for ever. Not ſo ſatisfy'd, 
the enemies of the ſociety ſent letters to the 
king's council at Madrid, reviving this im- 
poſture, whereupon one Garabito, of the 
royal council of Peru, was appointed to ex- 
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Tecno. made out there were gold mines near Urvai- 


amine it again, who having brought the 
informers to confeſs the forgery, fin'd ſome 
and baniſh'd others. Yet malice ſtopp'd 
not here, but the charge being renew'd in 
Spain, the king ſent D. John 4 Velaſco go- 
vernor of Paraguay to examine further in- 
to it, with the title of his inſpector; he 
repairing to the river Urvaica, and having 
narrowly ſifted the matter, and convicted 
all the accuſers of manifeſt forgery, im- 
pos'd heavy fines on them, the fathers in- 
terceeding that their puniſhment might 
not be ſeverer. Thus this ſlander caſt up- 
on the ſociety was quite expung*d almoſt 
twenty years after it was firſt caſt upon 
them, and been carry'd ſo far that all the 
fathers who were not Spaniards, had like 


. to have been diſgracefully ſent out of the 


provinces of Parana and Urvaica into Eu- 
rope; for they had added to the reſt of the 
fiction, that the fathers who were not Spa- 
niards, had ſent a vaſt quantity of gold to 
the French and Portugueſe enemies to Spain; 
but the foundation of the calumny failing, 
this ſuperſtructure of courſe fell to the 
ground. Nor did the wicked practices end 
here, for the invention above mention'd 
failing, the ſociety was accus'd of diſſuad- 
ing the converts from paying tribute to the 
king, but the ſame D. John de Velaſco 
clear*d them of this imputation upon ſtrict 
inquiry made, and writ honourably to the 
king in their behalf. The ground of this 
accuſation, was the fathers protecting the 
Indians from being made ſlaves to private 
perſons, the — whereof was the main 
thing that obſtructed the converſion of thoſe 
poor ſouls. Beſides, the king to encou- 
rage thoſe people to embrace the faith, had 
allow'd all that ſhould be baptiz'd, to be 
free from paying any tribute for twenty 
years after they were baptiz d; and his ma- 
Jeſty well knew that thoſe poor people be- 
ing continually harraſs*d by the Mamalucs, 
and in arms to defend themſelves, could 
not be expected to pay any tribute, but 
ought rather to be ſupported and main- 
tain'd. This reflection was alſo taken a- 
way by the converts themſelves, who when 
the twenty years of grace were expir'd, 
and they had a little reſpite from the Ma- 
malucs, freely promis*d to pay the tribute 
to the king. Since we have gone ſo far, 
we muſt go through with all the calumnies 
rais'd againſt the ſociety, and finiſh this 
matter in a few words, The enemies of 
the ſociety further alledg'd, that the king 
was at a great expence in ſending fathers o- 
ver to Paraguay to no advantage; which 
imputation could not be of any force, where 
it was viſible ſuch a vaſt tract of land had 
been converted to the faith, and reduced 
under the dominion of his catholick ma- 
jeſty, by their only labours and * 
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ears of the magiſtrates, that they did not 
teach the converts ſound doctrine. To make 
this out, they urg'd that the fathers in ren- 
dering the names of Gop, the Son of Gop 
and Mother of Gop into the Guaranian 
language, made uſe of prophane words 
formerly * 3 to their ſuperſtitions. To 
wipe this off, it was prov'd that the ſocie- 
ty made uſe of the ſame words all other or- 
ders had made uſe of before their coming 
into thoſe parts; and that they were the 
ſame that had been always wa in Braſil, 
between the language of which province 
and the Guaranian, there is great affinity; 
and therefore a ſynod held at Lima, and 
approv'd by the pope, clear'd the honour 
of the ſociety in this caſe, as in the others 
that had been done before. The laſt ac- 
cuſation was, that the ſociety diſown'd the 
conſecration of the biſhop of Paraguay, 
for the reaſons mention'd at the beginning 
of this ſection, and therefore not to be re- 
peated in this place, and this was objected 
to them as ſchiſmatical, till the pope de- 
claring, that the biſhop ſo conſecrated had 
no juriſdiction, the ſociety was clear'd from 
that imputation of ſchiſm ; but before all 


try'd fair words and threats, finding it ne 


ceſſary to take a harſher courſe, artfully 
drew Nianduabuzuvius'sſon and two nephews 
out of the town, and had them convey'd 
to the town of the Fapeivians on the river 
Urvaica, two hundred leagues diſtant, that 
it might not be eaſie for them to come back. 
The heads being remov'd, the face of 
things immediately chang*d. The people 
flock*d to the church, and perform'd all 
chriſtian duties, all leudneſs and barbarous 
cuſtoms were baniſh'd, and virtue and ſub- 
miſſion ſucceeded in their place. Many 
heathens who were before kept back by 
Nianduabuzuvius's ill practices, reforted to 
the town and embraced the faith. Many 
infidels daily reſorted to the town, which 
gave hopes of greater ſucceſs; but none ſo 
much rejoiced the fathers, as ſome Genlile, 
from the other ſide of the river Paraguay, 
where the fathers had not yet been; who 
came to acquaint them, that abundance of 
their countrymen, being expos'd to the 
continual incurſions of the Gruaicureans, 
were inclin*d to forſake their own country, 
and come over into the lands about that 
town. Beſides Guairamina, nephew to Pa- 
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theſe ſlanders could be remov'd, the biſhop 
of Paraguay had great ſtrugglings with the 
ſociety, which do not at all belong to this 
hiſtory, and therefore we will proceed to 
put an end to the little that remains. 

Great diſorders were committed this ſame 
year 1644, in the colony of the Foienſians of 
the province of 7atina, the natives at the 
inſtigation of Nianduabuzuvius, preſuming 
to mutiny, and openly diſobey the fathers, 
who offering to reprimand them for their 
inſolence, were not only abus'd in words, 
but ſtruck. For Borobebeus, nephew to 
Nianduabuzuvins, after F. Mannoa had been 
ill treated by another, hit him in the face 


raliquin the greateſt man among the Guira- 

pos, coming to the fathers, and counting to 

them according, to the cuſtom of the coun- 

try, what nations were on both ſides the Pa- 
raguay, inflam'd them with a deſire of ex- 
tending the empire of Chriſt beyond that 

river. | 

Hitherto the fathers of the province of 
Halina, by reaſon of their ſmall numbers, 

the invaſions of the Mamalucs and troubles 
among, the converts, had kept themſelves 

within this ſide the river Paraguay; but Attempt 
having now obtained peace at home, and of the fa. 
being increas'd in numbers, they were deſi- hoff Be. 
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with a cudgel ; and another wounded F. 
Arenos on the head. F. Badia reproving 
their baſe proceedings, Nianduabuzuvins 
himſelf gave him very ill language, de- 
claring, He would tranſmit thoſe cuſtoms he 
had receiv'd from his anceſtors to poſterity. 
Nantabagua, another nephew of Niandua- 
buzuvius, enrag'd becauſe one of the fa- 
thers had taken away the rod of his office 
as a puniſhment for his offence, interrupt- 
ed the ſermon in the church, ſtirring up 
the people to revolt, and railing againſt the 
doctrine of the fathers, as oppoſite to the 
manners and cuſtoms of their forefathers, 
prevaiPd with all the audience to forſake 
the preacher. From that time the fathers 
commands, the authority having been thus 
debas'd, were made no account of ; they 
themſelves were ſcorn'd by all degrees, no 


knowing by information given from many, 
that the vaſt tract which extends an hundred 
and fifty leagues between Latina and Peru, 
was very full of Indian villages, where the 
chriſtian faith was not yet profeſs'd, and 
where many towns might be built, if the ſo- 
ciety were once admitted. But this was a 
difficult province, as being much inteſted 
with ſorcerers and apoſtates, and therefore 
required a man of experience and reſolution, 
For this reaſon F. Laquercius, the provin- 
cial, knowing F. Romero to be fit for any 
ſuch undertaking, order'd him to the pro- 
vince of Latina, and with all ſpeed to paſs 
the river. He being come unto his province, 
conſulted with the other fathers and principal 
converts, who all reſolved the attempt ought 
to be made without delay, and accordingly 
he ſet out in the year 1645, attended b 
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honour was given to religious things, no 


F.Vanſurk and ſome faithful converts of bot 
body was left to attend the fathers even in 


towns ; and paſſing the Paraguay, the twen- 
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ty ſecond day after his ſetting out, came 
unto the firſt village of the Indians, where 
he found many, who having before heard 
of the ſociety, were not ill diſpos'd to re- 
ceive the faith. He would have gone fur- 
ther in hopes of a more plentiful harveſt, 
but was held back by his own company, and 
the natives, who affirm'd he would ruin all 
if he was too haſty. For this reaſon he 
ſettled with Curapaio, a Cacique of great 
fame in the firſt villages; and many reſort- 
ing to him from the neighbouring parts, he 
mark*d out the ground for a town, built a 
chappel under the invocation of S. Barbara, 
erected a croſs, and began to declare the 
firſt principles of religion to the people. 
Finding the heathens inclinable to embrace 
chriſtianity, he writ to the provincial, de- 
firing him to ſend, with all ſpeed, ſome a- 
ble perſons to aſſiſt him in the work ſo hap- 
pily begun. This done, he ſent away all 
the converts but ſix, to their towns, and 
F. Vanſurk to the city of the Aſſumption, 
for neceſſary tools to build a town. It hap- 
pened at that time, one Guiraguera, a hea- 
then from ſome remote part, was come to 
the ſame place, on account of trade, whom 
T. Romero laboured to win, and he crafti- 
ly promiſed to uſe his endeavours to reduce 
his country people to the new town; but be- 
ing a cruel and deceitful man, he made it 


his buſineſs when he came thither, to in- 


cenſe them againſt the chriſtian preachers. 


Many, who had fled out of Peru and other 


arts to live more at liberty, ſeconded 
bim ; and above all, one Mboroſenius an 
impoſtor, who being ſkill'd in ſorcery, aſ- 
ſum'd the title of a deity. It was eaſy to 
perſuade one Tucumbaius, who was appoint- 
ed to manage the deſign of murdering the 
father, and he taking Guiraquera and forty 
more aſſaſins with him, ſet out, as if they 
were to deſire to be baptiz d. To ſecure 
him that he might not eſcape their hands, 
they ſent out before to acquaint him with 
their coming, and that the deſign of it was 
to embrace the faith. F. Romero was warn- 
ed of the danger, and adviſed to fly, but 
he deſpiſing that which look'd like fear, 
went out to meet them, and having exhort- 
ed them to embrace the opportunity, offer'd 
them of being admitted into the number 
of the ſons of Gop, gave them ſome pre- 
ſents, and went away to ſay maſs. Tucum- 
baius, thinking no time was to be loſt, gave 
the ſignal to the murderers ; one of them 
gave them three blows on the head with his 
club, which laid him flat on the ground. 


The reſt of them murder*d one Fernandez 
the father's companion, as yet only a no- 
vice, and one Gonzalo a convert; which 
done, perceiving the father was ſtill alive, 
they ript open his belly, pull'd out his 
tongue, cut his throat, chopt off his fin- 


pers, and thruſt them into his belly, ſuper- 
tiouſly believing that would prevent any 
revenge being taken for murder committed. 
Then they plundered all they found, and 
whilſt they were ſore imploy'd, the other 
five converts fled, and all of them return'd 
ſafe home, who gave an account of what 
had happened. When the murderers were 
gone, the natives of the place returning 
home from their country affairs, were ex- 
treamly griev'd at this action; and having 
laid the dead bodies decently together, men 
and women, as is the cuſtom of the coun- 
try, made diſmal howling in their turns, 
like ſinging in a choir, and then were ſilent 
by fits, which are the funeral ceremonies ; 
and thus they commited them to the ground, 
till ſeven months after thoſe ſame heathens 
put the bones of the father, and his com- 
— into ſeveral coffins, and ſent them 

onourably to the fathers-in the province of 
[tatina. 


At this time, that is, the year 164.5, Stare of 
there were in the province of Paraguay, a- the pro- 
bout two hundred fathers diſtributed into. 


nine colleges, and twenty four reſidences a- 
mong the Indians. Of an hundred prieſts 
but few ſerv'd the Spaniards, being always 
taken up with the Blacks and Indians, go- 
verning the ſodalities of the Spaniards, and 
teaching in the ſchools. Many liv'd alto- 
gether among the Indians, and others were 
at certain times ſent out of the colleges upon 
apoſtolick miſſions ; for as F. Aquariva, the 
provincial, foretold, the province of Para- 
guay 1s not conſpicuous for many towns, but 
that defect is made amends, for by theſe 
e excurſions to diſſeminate the go- 
ſpel, yet many new expeditions have been 
put by and obſtructed, by the ſmall number 
there is of fathers, and the invaſions of the 
Mamalucs : This ſcarcity of fathers has 
been in a great meaſure caus'd by the falſe 
calumnies before ſpoken of, caſt upon them, 
which has caus'd the ſtopping of many in 
Europe that were to have been ſent over. 
And to ſay the truth, there has been a great 
reaſon in theſe latter times, to hope for a 
plentiful ſpiritual harveſt, were there but 
labourers to ply the work ; and the two 
provincials F. Lupercius and F. Ferryſirus, 
were forward enough to promote it; ſo that 
though it has not been poſſible to build 
towns to ſociate in, yet has brought many 
of the ſcatter'd Indians into the flock of 
Chriſt. The provinces of Parana and 
Urvaica now flouriſh*d under the care of the 
fathers; that of alina was again peſter*d 
by the Mamaluc robbers; and that of Ca- 
chaquina, tho? few ſouls were gain'd there, 
by reaſon of the obſtinacy of the natives, 


was ſtill poſſeſs'd by two refidences, in 
hopes of mollifying thoſe hard hearts. It 
would be tedious, and from our purpoſe to 
ſpeak 
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Paraguay, Tucuman, Sc. 


ſpeak the praiſes of thoſe many worthy fa- 
thers diſpers'd through the province; yet 
we cannot but admire the bounty of the ca- 
tholick king, who ſpares no coſt to promote 
its good, ſending over, feeding, maintain- 
ing, and dendag preachers to inſtruct 
thoſe people, for which the ſociety, in its 
general aſſembly, decreed his majeſty their 
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thanks, and order'd him to be pray'd for, Tzcno. 
which is perform'd in a particular manner WW 


in Paraguay. And here we will give reſt to 
our pen, wiſhing Philip the Great, as a re- 
ward of his zeal in propagating the faith, 
long and happy reign here, and an everlaſt- 
ing kingdom hereafter. 


— 


This paragraph was omitted in Page 662, and muſt be inſerted after the 
break in the laſt column, which the reader is deſired to take notice of. 


Francis de Alfaro, the king's viſitor 
throughout ſouth America, by his majeſty's 
order, utterly took away the abuſe of per- 
ſonal ſervice, ſetting the Indians at full li- 
berty, and delivering them from all oppreſ- 


- fon. But becauſe many of the Indians of 


Paraguay had nothing to pay as tribute, he 
therefore order'd, that in lieu of it, they 
ſhall ſerve one month in their year, but if 
the Spaniards would make uſe of them any 
longer, they ſhould have them as hired ſer- 
vants, npon their own free will, and pay- 
ing them their wages. He enacted other 
laws for the common benefit of the Spani- 
ards, which the king afterwards ratify'd, 
and continue to this day in force, ſaving on- 
ly that his majeſty allow*d two months ſer- 
vice inſtead of the one we faid Afaro had 


appointed, And to the end the heathens 


Vor, IV, 


for the future might not be deterr*d from 
embracing the faith, for fear of being ſeiz- 
ed and put to trouble, the country of Pa- 
rana, the Guaicureans and Guaira, were put 
under the direction of the Jeſuits, upon 
condition the Indians being brought unto 
towns, ſhould not, upon any account, 
given to private men, by way, as they call 
it, of Encomienda ; that is, to be entruſted 
with, or rather to lord it over them. The 
fathers were order*d to be maintained at the 
king's coſt 3 and it is remarkable, That 
Alfaro aſſigning every one of thoſe that 
ſhould be ſo employ'd, the ſame allowance 
that was given to the curates of the Indians 
in Peru, the provincial, F. James Torres, 
opposꝰd it, ſaying the fourth part of that 
allowance was enough for religious men, 
who were to live ſparingly, 
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Gods Power and Providence» 
Shewed in the 
Miraculous Preſervation and Deliverance 
O F 


EIGHT ENGLISH MEN. 


- Left by Miſchance in 


GREENLAND, 


AN NO 1630. 
Nine Months and Twelve Days. 


With a True Relation of all their Miſeries, the Shifts and Hard- 


ſhips they were put to, their Food, ec. Such as neither Hea- 
then nor Chriſtian ever before endured. 


With a Deſcription of the chief Places and Rarities of that barren and cold 


Country. Faithfully reported by Edward Pellham, one of the Eight Men aforeſaid. A. 
alſo with a Map of Greenland. 


—_— _—_ n ä 
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To the Right Worſhipful 22 Merick, Governor of the worſhipful Company of Muſcovy Mer- 
chants : Sir Hugh Hamerſly, Kn7ght and Alderman of the City of Lodon ; and to the Mor- 
ſhipful Mr. Alderman Freeman, Captain Willialm Goodler ; and to all the reft of the Worſhip- 


Ful Aſſiſtants and Adventurers in the ſaid famous Company: Edward Pellham dedicateth both 
this and his future Laboxrs. 


Right Worſhipful and moſt famous Merchants, 


HE hard adventure my poor ſelf and fellows underwent in your worſhip's 
ſervice, is a great deal pleaſanter for others to read, than it was for us to en- 
dure. However hard, we have now endured it; and if ever after-ages ſhall 
ſpeak of it (as the world ſtill doth of the Dutch-mer's hard winter in Nova 
Zembla;) thus much of the voyage ſhall redound to your honours, that it 
was done. by your ſervants. This may alſo return to our country's good; that if the 
firſt inhabiting of a country by a prince's ſubjects (which is the king of Spain's beſt title 
to his Indies) doth take poſſeſſion of it for their ſoveraign : then is Greenland, by a ſe- 
cond right, taken Livery and Seiſin of for his majeſty's uſe ; his ſubjects being the firſt 
that ever did (and I believe the laſt that ever will) inhabit there. Many a rich return 
may your worſhips in general, and the brave adventurers in ortionas, receive from this 
and all other places: and may your ſervants be ever hereafter warned to take heed by 
our harms. God ſend your worſbips long life, and much honour, and ſufficient wealth 10 
maintain both, This is the hearty prayer of your worſhip's poor ſervant, 


EDWARD PELLHAM. 
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( 751 ) 
READER 


Ourteous Reader : that God may have the only glory of this our deliverance, give me 
leave to look back untn that voyage which the Dutch-men made into Nova Zembla, 
in the year 1596. In. which place, they having been (like our ſelves ) overtaken 

with the winter, were there forced to ſtay it out as we were. Which being an action ſo fa- 
mous all the world over, encourag*d me both to publiſh this of ours, as alſo now to draw out 
ſome compariſons with them; that ſo our deliverance and God's glory may appear both the 
more gracious and the greater. 

This Nova Zembla ſtands in the degree 76, north latitude : our cintering place is in 77 
degrees and 40 minutes, that is, almoſt two degrees nearer the north pole than they were; 
and ſo much therefore the colder. The Dutch were furniſh'd with all things neceſſary both 


for life and health; had no want of any thing: bread, beer, and wine, they had good, 


and good ſtore. Victuals they had God's plenty; and apparel both for preſent cloathing, and 


for ſhift too: and all this they brought with them in their ſhip, We (God knows) wanted 


all theſe 3 bread, beer, and wine wwe had none. As for meat, our greateſt and chiefeſt feed- 
ing was the Whale frittars, and thoſe mouldy too; the loathſomeſt meat in the world. For 
our veniſon, *twas hard to find, but a great deal harder to get: and for our third ſort of 
proviſion, the bears, iwas a meaſuring caſt which Muuld be eaten firſt, we or the bears, when 
ve firſt ſaw one another : and we perceived by them, that then had as good hopes to devour 
4s as we to kill them. The Dutch kill'd bears, *tis true: but it was for their ſkins, not for 
their fleſh, The Dutch had à ſurgeon in their company; we none but the great phyſician 
to take care of and cure us. They had the benefit of bathing and purging : we of neither. 
They had their ſhip at hand to befriend them; we had here periſhed, had not other ſhips 
fetcht us off. They had card and compaſs, we no direction. 

If the Dutch complained there of the extremity of the cold (as well they might ) and that 
zvhen in building their houſe, they (as carpenters uſe to do ) put the iron nails into their 
mouths, they there froze, and ſtuck fo faſt, that they brought off the ſkin and forced Blood: 
How cold, think you, were we, that were Ju to maintain two fires to keep our very mor- 
tar from freezing. The Dutch complain'd, that their walls were frozen two inches thick on 
the inſide, for all their fire : and if ours were not ſo, *twas our pains and induſtry at firſt in 
building. The Dutch-mens cloaths froze upon their backs, and their ſhoos were like horns 
pon their feet : but that was their own ignorance , for they had ſea-coals enough with them, 
if they had known how to uſe them. If their drink and fack were ſo hard frozen into lumps 
of ice, that they were fain to cut it out ; how much harder was it for us, that were forced 
to make hot irons our beſt toaſts to warm the ſnow withal, for our morning's draughts 2 
they uſed heated ſtones and billets to their feet and bodies, to wwarm them : which, though an 
bard ſhift, yet was it better than we had any. 

Lay now all theſe together, the diſtance of place, we being many miles more into the cold than 
they the want both of meat and cloaths ;, and that the houſe we lived in, we had but three 
days reſpite to build for nine months to come; and then may the world ſee, that the Dutch 
had the better proviſions, and we the abler bodies. Tf therefore the Dutch-mens deliver- 
ance were worthily accounted a wonder; ours can amount to little leſs than a miracle. The 
greater therefore our deliverance, the greater muſt be God's glory. And that's the authors's 


purpoſe in publiſhing of it. God keep the readers from the like dangers. So prays he that 
endured what he here writes of. 


EDWARD PELLHAM. 


The names of the men thus ſtaying in Greenland, for nine months 
and twelve days. 
Iliam Fakeley, gunner; Edward Pellham, gunner's mate, the author of this rela- 


tion; Jobn Miſe, and Robert Goodfellow, ſeamen ; Thomas Ayres, whale-cutter ; 
Henry Beit, cooper; Fohn Dawes, and Richard Kellet, landmen, 
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God's Power and Providence in the Pre- 


| ſervation of eight 
nine months and 


_ | 


men in Greenland 
twelue days. 


— 


But wwe had the ſentence of death in our ſelves, that we ſbould not truſt in our ſelves, but in 


God which raiſeth the dead, 


——_— 


NM ho deliver*d us from ſo great a death, and doth deliver: In whom we truſt that he will yet 


deliver us. 2 Cor. 1. ver. 9, 10. 


REENLAND is a coun 
very far northward, ſituated in 
ſeventy ſeven degrees, and for- 
ty minutes, that is, within 


ftwelve degrees and twenty mi- 


nutes of the very north pole it ſelf. The 
land is wonderful mountainous; the moun 
tains all the year long full of ice and ſnow : 
the plains in part bare in jummer time. 
There grows neither cree nor herb in it, ex- 
cept ſeurvy-graſs and ſorrel. The ſea is as 
barren as che land, affording 10 fiſþ but 
whales, ſea-horſes, ſeals, and another ſmall 

. And hither there is a yearly fleet of 
Engliſh ſent. We eight men therefore being 
employ'd in the ſervice of the right wor- 
ſhipful company of Muſcovy merchants, in 
the good ſhip called the Salutation of Lon- 
don, were bound for this Greeenland afore- 
ſaid, to make a voyage upon whales or 
ſea-horſe, for the advantage of the mer- 


chants, and the good of the common- 


wealth. We ſet fail from London the firſt 
day of May, 1630, and having a fair 
* we quickly left the fertile banks of 
England's pleaſant ſhoars behind us. After 
which, ſetting our comely fails to this ſup- 
poſed proſperous gale, and ranging thro' 
the boiſterous billows of the rugged ſeas, 
by the help and gracious aſſiſtance of Al- 
mighty Gop, we ſafely arriv'd at our de- 
fired port, in Greenland, the eleventh of 
June following. Whereupon having moor- 
ed our ſhips, and carried our caſk aſhoar, 
we, with all expedition, fell to the fitting 
up of our ſhallops, with all things neceſſa- 
ry for our intended voyage. We were in 
company three ſhips ; all which were then 
appointed by the order of our captain, cap- 
tain Willaim Goodler, to ſtay at the Foreland, 
until the fifteenth of July; with reſolution, 
that if we could not by that time make a 
voyage according to our expectation, then, 
to /end one ſhip to the eaſtward, unto a fiſb- 
ing place ſome fourſcore leagues from thence; 
whither, at the latter end of the year, the 


. — ” — 


5 


try whales uſe more ng ra to reſort, A 


ſecond of the three ſhips was deſigned for 
Green-harbor, a place ſome fifteen leagues 
diſtant to the ſouthward) there to try her 
{ſkill and fortune, if it were poſſible there 
co make a voyage. The third ſhip (which 
was the ſame wherein we were) was ap- 
pointed to ſtay at the Foreland, until the 
twentieth of Auguſt. But the captain hav- 
ing made a great voyage at Bell Sownd, 
diſpetches a ſhallop towards our ſhip, with 
a command unto us to come to him at 
Bell Sownd aforeſaid : his purpoſe being, 
both to have us take in ſome of his Trane- 
Oy, as alſo by joyning our forces together, 
to make the fleet ſo much the ſtronger for 
the defence of the merchants goods home- 
ward bound, the Dunkirkers being very 
ſtrong and rife at ſea in thoſe days. Up- 
on the eighth day of Auguſt ( thereupon ) 
leaving the Foreland, we directed our courſe 
to the ſouthward, towards Green-harbor, 
there to take in twenty of our men, which 
had out of our ſhip's company been ſent 


into the leſſer ſhip, for the furtherance of 


her voyage. 

But the wind being now contrary, our 
ſhip could no way 5 
fifteenth day being calm and clear, and 
our ſhip now in the Offing, ſome four 
leagues from Black-point, and about five 
from the Maidens-papps ( which is a place 
famous, both for very good and for great 
ſtore of veniſon,) our maſter ſent us eight 
men here named, altogether in a ſhallop for 
the hunting and killing of ſome veniſon for 
the ſhips proviſion. We thus leaving the 
ſhip, and having taken a brace of dogs a- 
long with us, and furniſh'd our ſelves with 
a ſnap-hance, two lances, and a tinder- 
box; we directed our courſe towards the 


ſhoar, where in four hours we arriv'd, the 


weather being at that time fair and clear, 
and every way ſeaſonable for the perform- 
ance of our preſent intentions. That day 


we laid fourteen tall and nimble deer along; 


and 


[ye our courſe. The 
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God's Power in the Preſervation, &c. 


and being very weary and throughly tired, 
firſt with rowing, and now with hunting, 
we fell to eat ſuch victuals as we had brought 
along, agreeing to take our reſt for that 
* and the next day to make an end 
of our hunting, and ſo fairly to return to 
our ſhip again. But the next day, as it 
pleaſed Go p, the weather falling out ſome- 
thing thick, and much ice in the O/ing be- 
twixt the ſhoar and the ſhip (by reaſon of 
a ſoutherly wind driving along the coaſt) 
our ſhip was forced ſo far to ſtand oſt into the 
ſea, to be clear of the ice, that we had 
quite loſt the ſight of her: neither could we 
aſſure our ſelves, whether ſhe were inclos'd 
in the drift ice or not: And the weather 
ſtill growing thicker and thicker, we thought 
it our beſt courſe to hunt along the ſhoar, 
and fo to go for Green-harbor, there to ſtay 
aboard the ſhip with the reſt of our men, 
until our own ſhip ſhould come into the 
rt. 

Coaſting thus along towards Green-har- 
bor, we kill'd eight Deer more; and fo at 
laſt having well loaded our ſhallop with ve- 
niſon, we ſtill kept on our courſe towards 
Green-harbor : Where arriving upon the ſe- 
venteenth day, we found (to our great won- 
derment) that the ſhip was departed thence, 
together with our twenty men aforeſaid. 
That which increas'd our admiration was, 
for that we knew they had not victuals ſuf- 
ficent abroad, to ſerve them (by proporti- 
on) homewards bound : Which made us a- 
gain to wonder, what ſhould be the reaſon 
of their ſo ſudden departure. 

Perceiving our ſelves thus fruſtrated of 
our expectation, and having now but bare 
three days (according to appointment) 10 the 
uttermoſt expiration of our limited time for our 
departure out of the country; we thought it 
our beſt courſe to make all poſſible /peed 10 
get to Bell-Sownd, unto our captain, fearing 
that a little delay might bring a great deal 
of danger. For the lightening therefore 
of our ſhallop, that ſhe might make the 
better way through the waters, we heaved 
our veniſon over-board, and caſt it all into 
the ſea. Having thus forſaken Green-har- 
bor, with a longing deſire to recover Bell- 
Sownd (from thence diſtant ſome ſixteen 
leagues to the ſouthward) that . we were 
got half way about the point of the Neſſe, 
or point of land called Low-Nefſe : But the 
darkneſs or miſty fog increaſing faſt upon 
us, it was impoſlible for us to get fur- 
ther; even there between two rocks we co- 
ved from the ſeventeeth day at night, until 
the eighteenth day at noon. At which time 
the weather being ſomewhat clearer (though 
very thick ſtill) we left the Neſſe behind us, 
ſill deſirous to recover Bell-Sownd : But 
having never a compaſs to direct our courſe 
by, nor any of our company that was pilot 

Vol. IV. 
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ſufficient to know the land when he ſaw it, Px LI- 
we were fain to grabble in the dark (as it N A M. 
were) like a blind man for his way, and fo (ww 


over-ſhot Bell-Pointat leaſt ten leagues to the 
ſouthward, toward Horn-Sownd. 

Some of us in the mean time knowing 
that it was impoſſible to be fo long a row- 
ing and failing of eight leagues (for we did 
both row and fail) made enquiry, How the 
harbor lay in? whereunto there was a ready 
anſwer made, That it lay eaſt in. Taking 
the matter. therefore into our better conſide- 
ration, ſome of us judged, that it could 
not poſſibly be further to the Southward (our 
reaſon being, our obſervation of the land's 
rounding away and trenting towards the 
eaſtward ) and reſblved thereupon to row 
no further on that courſe, for the finding of 
Bell Sotond. And though we were again 
perſuaded by William Fakely our gunner (a 
proper ſeaman, though no ſkilful mariner, 
who had been in the country five or ſix 
times before, which none of our ſeamen 
had been) that it was further to the /outh- 
ward: Yet we, truſting better to our own 
reaſons than to his perſuaſions, again re- 
turn'd towards the Northward, which was 
our beſt and directeſt courſe indeed for the 
finding of Bell-Sownd. Steering of which 


courſe, we were noꝛo come within two miles 


of Bell- Point; and the weather being fair 
and clear, we preſently decryed the tops of 
the lofty mountains. Milliam Fakely there- 
upon looking about him, preſently cries out 
unto us, That we were all this while upon a 
wrong courſe : Upon hearing of which words 
ſome of our company (yea the moſt) were 
perſuaded, to Wend about the boat's head 
the ſecond time, unto the ſouthward : 
Which one action was the main and only 
cauſe of our too late repentance; though 
for mine own part (as it is well known) I 


never gave conlent unto their counſel. 


And thus upon the fatal 2oth day of Au- 
guſt (which was the utmoſt day of our li- 
mited time for ſtaying in the country) we 
again returned again quite the contrary way, 
namely to the ſouthward. Thus utter] 
uncertain when and where to find the Sound, 
a thouſand fad imaginations overtook out 
perplexed minds, all of us aſſuredly know- 
ing, that a million of miſeries would of ne- 
ceſſity enſue, if we found not the ſhips, 
whereby to ſave our paſſage. In this diſ- 
tracted time of our thoughts, we were now 
again the ſecond time run as far to the 
Southward as at the firſt ; and finding by 
all reaſon thereupon, how that there was no 
likelihood at all of finding any ſuch place 
further to the ſouthward, we wended the 
ſhallop the ſecond time unto the northward. 
William Fakely hereupon, being unwilling 
to condeſcend unto our . ſtill 
perſuaded us, that That could not poſſibly be 
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HAM. 


God's Power in the Preſervation 


PELI- our courſe : But we not truſting any longer 


unto his unſkilful perſuaſions (though all in 


him was out of good will, and ſtrong con- 


ceit of his being in the right) bent our 
courſe to the northward; and he not con- 
ſenting to ſteer any longer, I took the oar 
out of his hand to ſteer the boat withal. 
The weather all this while continued fair and 
clear, and it pleaſed Gop at that very in- 
ſtant of time, to ſend the wind eaſterly : 
which advantage we thankfully apprehend- 
ing, preſently ſet fail. The wind increas'd 
freſh and large, and our ſhallop ſwiftly run- 
ning, we arrived the one and twentieth day 
at Bell- Point, where we found the wind 
right out of the Sownd at eaſt north-eaſt, 
ſo fiercely —_— that we could not poſ- 
ſibly row to windwards ; but being forced 
to take in our fail, we were fain to betake 
our ſelves unto our oars, by help of which 
we recovered ſome two miles within the 
ſhoar, where we were conſtrained for that 


time to Cove, or elſe to drive to Leewards. 


Thus finding this to be the very place 
we had all this while ſought for (he now 
alſo agreeing thereunto) we forthwith ſought 
out and found an harbor for our /hallop; 
and having brought her thereunto, two of 
our men were preſently diſpatch'd over 
land unto the Tent at Bell-Sownd, to ſee if 
the ſhips were ſtill there; of which, by 
reaſon of the time being expired, and the 
opportunity of the preſent fair wind, we 
were much afraid. The tent being diſtant 
ten miles at the leaſt from our ſhallop, our 
men at their coming thither finding the ſhips 
to be departed out of the road, and not be- 
ing certain, whether or not oy might be 
at Bottle Cove (three leagues diſtant on the 
other ſide of the Sind) riding there under 
the Loom of the land ; again returned unto 
us with this ſad news. The ſtorm of wind 
hitherto continuing, about midnight fell 
ſtark calm ; whereupon we, unwilling to 
loſe our firſt opportunity, departed towards 
Bottle Cove, betwixt hope and fear of find- 
ing the ſhips there; whither coming the 
two and twentieth, and finding the ſhi 
departed, we, having neither pilot, plat, 
nor compaſs for our directors to the eaſt- 
ward, found our ſelves (Go p he knoweth) 


to have little hope of any delivery out of 


that apparent danger. Our fears increas'd 
upon us, even whilſt we conſulted whether 
it were ſafeſt for us either to go or ſtay. If 
go, then thought we upon the dangers in 
failing, by reaſon of much ice in the way; 
as alſo of the difficulty in finding the place, 
when we ſhould come thereabouts. If we 
reiolved {till to remain at Bell-Sownd, then 
we thought thar no other thing could be 
look*d for, but a miſerable and a pining 
death, ſeeing there appear*d no poſſibility 


of inhabiting there, or to endure ſo long, 
ſo darkſome and ſo bitter a winter. 

And thus were our thoughts at that time 
diſtracted, thus were our Rr increaſed ; 
nor were they cauſeleſs fears altogether. 
Well we knew that neither chriſtian or hea- 
then people had ever befcre inhabited thoſe de- 
folate and untemperate climates. This alſo, 
to increaſe our fears, had we certainly heard ; 
how that the merchants, having in former 
times much defired, and that with proffer 
of great rewards for the hazarding of their 
lives, and of ſufficient furniture and provi- 
ſion of all things that might be thought 
neceflary for ſuch an undertaking, to any 
that would venture to winter in thoſe parts, 
could never yet find anyſo hardy, as to expoſe 
their lives to ſo hazardous an undertaking : 
Yea, notwithſtanding theſe proffers had been 
made both unto mariners of good experi- 
ence, and of noble reſolutions, and alſo 
unto divers other bold ſpirits ; yet had the 
action of wintering in thoſe parts never by 
any been hitherto undertaken. This alſo 
had we heard, how that the company of 
Muſcovy merchants, having once procured 
the reprieve of ſome malefactors, that had 
here at home been convicted by law for ſome 
heinous crimes committed; and that both 
with promiſe of pardon for their faults, 
and with addition of rewards alſo, if ſo be 
they would undertake to remain in Green- 
land but one whole year, and that every 
way provided for too, both of cloaths, vic- 
tuals, and all things elſe, that might any 
way be needful for their preſervation : Theſe 
poor wretches hearing of this large proffer, 
and fearing weren execution at home, re- 
ſolved to make tryal of the adventure. The 
time of year being come, and the ſhips rea- 
dy to depart, theſe condemned creatures are 
imbarked, who after a certain ſpace there ar- 
riving, and taking a view of the deſolate- 
neſs of the place, they conceiv'd ſuch a 
horror and inward fear in their hearts, as 
they reſolved rather to return for England, 
to make ſatisfafion with their lives for their 
former faults committed, than there to re- 
main, though with aſſured hope of gaining 
their pardon : Inſomuch as the time of year 
being come, that the ſhips were to depart 
from theſe barren ſhoars, they made known 
their full intent unto the captain; who be- 
ing a pitiful and a merciful gentleman, 
would not by force conſtrain him to ſtay in 
that place, which was ſo contrary to their 
minds; but having made his voyage by 
the time expired, he again embarked and 
brought them over with him into England; 
where, through the interceſſion and means of 
the worſhipful company of Myuſcovy mer- 
chants, they eſcaped that death which they 
had before been condemned unto. The re- 
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membrance of theſe two former ſtories, as 
alſo of a third (more terrible than both the 
former, for that it was likely to be our own 
caſe) more miſerably now affrighted us ; 
and that was the lamentable and unmanly ends 


of nine good and able men, left in the ſame 


place heretofore by the ſelf ſame maſter that 
now left us behind; who all dy'd miſerably 
upon the place, being cruelly disfigur'd af- 
ter their deaths by the /avage bears and 
hungry foxes, which are not only the civil- 


eſt, but alſo the only inhabitants of that 


comfortleſs country : The lamentable ends 
and miſcarriage of which men, had been 
enough indeed to have daunted the ſpirits 
of the moſt noble reſolution. 

All theſe fearful examples preſenting 


' themſelves before our eyes, at this place of 


Bottle Cove aforeſaid, made us, like ama- 
zed men, to ſtand looking one upon ano- 
ther, all of us, as it were, beholding in 
the preſent, the future calamities both in 
himſelf and of his fellows. And thus like 
men already metamorphoſed into the ice of 
the country, and already paſs'd both our 
ſenſes and reaſon, ſtood we with the eyes of 
Pity beholding one another. 

Nor was it other men's examples and 
miſcarriages and fears alone, that made us 
amazed, but it was the conſideration of our 
want of all neceſſary proviſion for the life of 
man, that already ſtruck us to the heart: 
For we were not only unprovided both of 
cloaths to keep us warm, and of food to 
prevent the wrath of cruel famine : but ut- 
terly deſtitute alſo we were of. a ſufficient 


bouſe, wherein to ſhrowd and ſhelter our 


ſelves from the chilling cold. Thus for a 
ſpace ſtanding all mute and ſilent, weighing 
with our ſelves the miſery we were already 
fallen into, and knowing delay in theſe ex- 
tremities to be the mother of all dangers, 
we began to conceive hope even out of the 
depth of deſpair. Rowzing up our benum- 
med ſenſes therefore, we now lay our heads 
and counſels together, to bethink our ſelves 
of the likelieſt courſe for our preſervation 
in that place; ſeeing that all hopes of 
gaining our paſſage into England were then 
quite fruſtrate. Shaking off therefore all 
childiſh and efieminate fears, it pleaſed 
God to give us hearts like men, to arm our 
ſelves with a reſolution to do our beſt for 
the reſiſting of that monſter of deſperation. 
An agreement thereupon by a general con- 
ſent of the whole company we then enter'd 
into, to take the opportunity of the next fair 
weather, and go for Green-harbor, to hunt 
and kill veniſon tor part of our own winter 
proviſion. 

Having thus agreed amongſt our ſelves, 
the 25th day of Auguſt, the weather and 
wind being both fair, we directed our 
courſe towards Green-barbor, ſome ſixteen 
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leagues (as I before told you) diſtant from PEL 1.- 
Bell- Sound; and the wind being freſh and HAM. 
fair, within the ſpace of twelve hours wer V 


there arrived. Upon which place being 
now landed, the firſt thing we did, was to 
make us a tent with the fait of our ſhallop, 

itch'd up, and ſpread upon our oars; a 
orry one (GOD knows) though it were, yet 
under it we reſolved to reſt our ſelves that 
night, to refreſh our bodies with ſuch food 
as we there had, and the next day to return 
again unto our hunting. The weather that 
night proving fair and clear, we made our 
ſleep the ſhorter : (and alas what men could 
ſleep in that extremity ! ) and fitting our 
ſelves and ſhallop the beſt we might, to 
Cole's - Park we went, a place ſome two 
leagues diſtant from us, and well known 
unto Thomas Ayres, that was one of our 
company, to be well ſtored with veniſon. 
Coming aſhore at which place, though we 
found not ſo many deer as we indeed ex- 
pected, yet even we killed the fame day, and 
four bears to boot; which we alſo intended 
to ear. 

But the weather beginning now to over- 
caſt, and not likely to continue good for 
hunting ; we that night returned again unto 
Green-harbor : where making us a tent of 
our ſail and oars (as is betore deſcribed) 
we fell to eat ſuch meat as Gop had ſent 
us, and betook our ſelves to our reſt upon 
it. Having reſted our ſelves awhile, and 
now finding the weather to clear up, we 
broke off our ſleep for that time, fitting our 
ſelves and two dogs again to go a hunting, ; 
leaving William Fakely and Jobn Dawes be- 
hind us in the tent at Green-harbor, as our 
cooks (for the time) to dreſs ſome meat 
that we had, for our refreſhment at our re- 
urn. 
Departing thus from the tent, we rowed 
towards Cole*s-Park ; in the way whither, 
upon the ſide of a hill, by the ſea- ſide, we 
elpy'd ſeven deer feeding, whereupon pre- 
ſently aſhore we went, and with our dogs 
kilPd ſix of them, after which, the weather 
again overcaſting, we thought it to little 
purpoſe to go any further at that time, but 
reſolved to hunt all along the fide of that 
hill, and ſo at night return to our tent. 
Going thus along, we kilPd /i deer more; 
which we had no ſooner done, but it began 
to blow and rain, and to be very dark ; 
whereupon we haſted towards the tent, rhere 
intending to refreſh our ſelves with victuals, 
and with reſt, for that night, and the next 
day to return again unto our hunting. This 
purpoſe of ours was, by the foul weather 
the next day hindred ; for it fell ſo black, 
ſo cold, and ſo windy, that we found it no 
way fitting for our purpoſe. Lading there- 
fore our own ſhallop with bears and veni- 
ſon, and another ſhallop which we -_ 
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PELI- found haled up, and left by the ſhip's com- 


HAM. 


pany, as every year they uſe to do. Lading 
this other ſhallop, I ſay, with the greaves 
of the whales that had been there boid 7his 
preſent year (which we there found in heaps 
flung upon the ground) we dividing our 
ſelves into two equal companies, that 1s to 
ſay, William Fakely with one ſeaman and 
two landmen with him, betaking them- 
ſelves unto one ſhallop ; and Edward Pell- 
ham with another ſeaman and two landmen 
more with him, going into t'other ſhallop 3 
we all committed our ſelves unto the ſea, 
intending with the next fair weather to go 
to Bell-Sound unto our tent; which was the 
place we ſet up our reſt upon, to remain 
there all the winter. 

Towards Bell-Sound therefore we went, 
with a purpoſe there to lay up our ſtore of 
what victuals we had already gotten toge- 
ther, and with the next fair wind to come 
hither again, to try if *twere poſſible for us 
there to provide our ſelves of ſome more ve- 
niſon for our winter proviſion. 

Having thus laden both our ſhallops, ap- 
pointed our company, and all ready now 
for our departure, we were overtaken with 
the night, and there forced to ſtay upon 
the place. The next day was Sunday; 
wherefore we thought fit to ſanctifie the reſt 
of it, and to ſtay our ſelves there until Mon- 
day, and to 1 the beſt uſe we could of 
that good day, taking the beſt courſe we 
could for the ſerving of Go p Almighty, 
altho' we had not ſo much as a book amongſt 
us all the whole time that we ſtay d in that 
country, 

The Sabbath day being ſhut up by the 
approaching night, we betook our ſelves to 
our reſt, ſleeping until the ſun awaken'd us 
by his beginning to ſhew himſelf upon the 
Monday morning. The day was no ſooner 
peep*d, but up we got, fitting our ſelves 
and buſineſs for our departure. The wea- 
ther was fair and clear at the firſt, but after 
ſome four hours rowing the ſky began ſo to 
overcaſt, and the wind to blow ſo hard, 
that we could not poſſibly get to Bell-Sound 
that night, but coved half way until the 
next morning, at which time we recover'd 
Bottle Cove; to which place when we were 
once come, we found the wind (then at 


ſouth-weſt ) to blow ſo hard that it was im- 


Mble for us to reach Bell-Sound, but were 
Forced to ſtay at Bottle Cove for that night, 
Our ſhallops were made faſt one to another, 
with a rope faſtening the head of the one un- 
to the ſtern of Yother ; and ſo caſting our 
grabnel or anchor overboard, we left them 
riding in the Cove. 

But ſee now what a miſchance, for the 
trial of our patience, and for the making 
of us to rely more upon his providence 
than upon any outward means of our own, 


Gov now ſuffer'd to befall us. We being 
now all aſhore, the ſouth-weſt wind blew ſo 
hard, and right into the Cove, that it made 
the ſea go high ; our anchor alſo comin 
home at the ſame time, both our ſpallops caſt- 
ing along the ſhore, ſunk preſently in the 
ſea, wetting by this means our whole pro- 
viſion, the weather withal beating ſome of 
it out of the boats, which we found ſwim- 
ming up and down the ſhore : for, coming 
out of our tent in the mean time, judge you 
what a ſight this was unto us> to ſee by 
miſchance the beſt part of our proviſion 
(the only hope of our lives) to be in dan- 
ger utterly to be loſt, or at leaſt ſpoil'd with 
the ſea- water, for which we had taken ſuch 
pains, and run ſuch adventures in the get- 
ting. In this our miſery we ſaw no way 
but one (and that a very deſperate one) 
namely, to run preſently into the High- 
wrought ſea, getting by that means into our 
ſhallops to ſave the remainder of our provi- 
ſions, ready now to be waſh'd quite away 
by the billows. A bhalſer thereupon we 
got, which faſtening unto our ſhallops, we 
with a crabb or capſtang, by main force of 
hand, heav*d 'em out of the water upon the 
ſhore. This done, all along the ſea- ſide 
we go, ſeeking there and taking up ſuch of 
our proviſions as were ſwam away from our 
ſhallops. Having by this means glean'd 
up all that could be gotten together, we 
reſolv'd from thenceforth to let our boats 
lie upon the ſhore till ſuch time as the wea- 
ther ſhould prove fair and better, and then 
to go over unto Bell-Sound. 

The 3d of September, the weather pro- 
ving fair and good, we forthwith launch'd 
our ſhallops into the water, and in them 
we that day got into Bell-Sound. Thither 
ſo ſoon as we were come, our firſt buſineſs 
was, to take our proviſion out of our ſhal- 
lops into the tent; our next, to take a par- 
ticular view of the place, and of the great 
tent eſpecially, as being the place of our 
habitation for the enſuing winter, This 
which we call the Text was a kind of houſe 
(indeed) built of timber and boards very 
ſubſtantially, and cover'd with Flemi/þ tiles, 
by the men of which nation it had, in the 
time of their trading thither, been built : 
fourſcore foot long, it is, and in breadth fif- 
ty. The uſe of it was, for the coopers em- 
ploy'd for the ſervice of the company, to 
work, lodge, and live in, all the while they 
make caſks for the putting up of the train- 
oil. Our view being taken, we found the 
weather beginning to alter ſo ſtrangely, and 
the nights and froſts ſo to grow upon us, 
that we durſt not adventure upon another 
hunting 2 unto Green-harbor, fear- 
ing the Sound would be fo frozen that we 
ſhould never be able to get back to our 
tent again, By land it was (we knew) in 
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vain for us to think of returning; for the 
land is ſo mountainous that there's no travel- 
ling that way. 
Things being at this paſs with us, we 
bethought our ſelves of building another 
ſmaller tent with all expedition : the place 
mult of neceſſity be within the greater tent. 
With our beſt wits therefore taking a view 
of the place, we reſolv'd upon the ſouth 
fide. Taking down another leſſer tent 
therefore (built for the land-men hard by 
the other, wherein, in time of year, they 
lay whilſt they made their oil) from thence 
we ferch'd our materials: that tent furniſh'd 
us with an hundred and fifty deal- boards, 
befides poſts or ftancheons, and rafters. From 
three chimneys of the furnaces wherein they 
uſed to boil their oils, we brought a thou- 
ſand bricks: there alſo found we three 
hogſheads of very fine lime, of which ſtuff 
we alſo ferch'd another hogſhead from Bot- 
tle Cove, on the other ſide of the Sound, ſome 
three leagues diſtant. Mingling this lime 
with the ſand of the ſea-ſhore, we made 
very excellent good mortar for the laying 
of our bricks: falling ro work whereupon, 
the weather was ſo extream cold, as that 
we were fain to make two fires, to keep our 
mortar from freezing. William Fakely and 
my ſelf undertaking the maſonry, began to 
raiſe a wall of one brick thickneſs, againſt 
the inner planks of the ſide of the tent. 
Whilſt we were laying of theſe bricks, the 
reſt of our company were otherwiſe em- 
ploy'd, every one of em, ſome in taking 
**m down, others in making of *em clean, 
and in bringing *em in baſkets into the 
tent 3 ſome in making mortar, and hewing 
of boards to build the other ſide withal ; 
and two others all the while in flaying of 
our veniſon, And thus having built the 
two uttermoſt ſides of the tent with bricks 
and mortar, and our bricks now almoſt 
ſpent, we were enforced to build the other 


two ſides with boards; and that in this 


manner: firſt, we nail'd our deal-boards 
on one ſide of the poſt or ſtancheon, to the 
thickneſs of one foot ; and on the other ſide 
in like manner; and fo filling up the hollow 
place between with ſand, it became ſo tight 
and warm, as not the leaſt breath of air could 
poſſibly annoy us. Our chimney's vent was 
into the greater tent, being the breadth of 
one deal-board, and four foot long. The 
length of this our tent was twenty foot, and 
the breadth ſixteen 3 the height ten, our 
ceiling being deal-boards five or ſix times 
double, the middle of one joining ſo cloſe 
to the ſhut of the other, that no wiud could 
ſſibly get between. As for our door, 
ſides our making it ſo cloſe as poſlibly it 
could ſhut, we lined it moreover with a 
bed that we found lying there, which came 
over both the opening and the ſhutting of 
Vo I. IV. 
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it. As for windows, we made none at all, PzL1- 
ſo that our light we brought in thro* the H am. 
greater tent, by removing two or three tiles Wa 


in the eaves, which light carne to us thro? 
the vent of our chimney. Our next work 
was, to ſet up four cabins, billeting our 
ſelves two and two in a cabin. Our beds 
were the deers ſkins dry d, which we found 
to be extraordinaoy warm, and a very com- 
fortable kind of lodging to us in our diſtreſs. 
Our next care then was for firing to dreſs 
our meat withal, and for keeping away the 
cold. Examining therefore all the ſhallops 
that had been left aſhore there by the ſhips; 
we found ſeven of *em very crazy, and not 
ſerviceable for the next year 3 thoſe we 
made bold withal, brake em up, and car- 
ried 'em into our houſe, ſowing 'em over 
the beams in manner of a floor, intending 
alſo to ſtory the reſt of our firing over them, 
ſo to make the outer tent the warmer, and 
to keep the ſnow from driving thro* the 
tiles into the tent, which ſhow would other- 
wiſe have cover'd every thing, and have 
hinder*d us in coming at what we wanted. 
When the weather was now grown cold, 
and the days ſhort (or rather no day at all) 
we made bold to ſtave ſome empty caſks 
that were there left the year before, to the 
quantity of one hundred tun at leaſt : we alſo 
made uſe of ſome planks, and of two old 
coolers (wherein they cool'd their oil ) and 
of whatſoever might well be ſpar'd without 
damnifying of the voyage to next year. 
Thus having got together all the firing that 
we could poflibly make, except we would 
make ſpoil of the /hallops and coolers that 
were there, which might eaſily have over- 
thrown the next year's voyage, to the great 
hinderance of the . company, 
whoſe ſervants we being, were every way 
careful of their profit. Comparing there- 
fore the ſmall quantity of our wood, toge- 
ther with the coldneſs of the weather, and 
the length of time that there we were likel 
to abide, we caſt about to huſband our ſtock: 
as thriftily as we could, deviſing to try a 
new concluſion : our trial was this. When 
we raked up our fire at night, with a good 
quantity of aſhes and of embers, we put into 
the midſt of it a piece of elm-wood, where, 
after it had lain ſixteen hours, we at our 
opening of it found great ſtore of fire upon 
it; whereupon we made a common eek 
of it ever after; I never went out for eight 
months together, or thereabouts. 

Having thus provided both our houſe 
and firing, upon the 12th of September a 
{mall quantity of drift-ice came driving to 
and fro in the Sound. Early in the morn- 
ing therefore we aroſe, and looking every 
where abroad, we at laſt ed two ſea- 
horſes lying aſleep upon a piece of ice; pre- 
ſently „ up an old har ping- 
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PELL- iron that there lay in the tent, and faſtening 


HAM, 


God's power in the Preſervation of 


a grapnel-rope unto it, out launch*d we our 


A boat to row towards them, Coming ſome- 


* Theſe 
be the 


ſcraps 


thing near em, ve perceiv'd *em to be faſt 
aſleep ; which my ſelf, then ſteering the 
boat, firſt perceiving, ſpake to the rowers 
to hold ſtill their oars, for fear of awaking 
**m with the craſhing of the ice, and I ſku]- 
ling the boat eaſily along, came ſo near at 
length unto *em, that the /hallops &en touch*d 
one of *em : at which inſtant William Fakely 
being ready with his harping-iron, heav*d it 
ſo ſtrongly into the old one, that he quite 
diſturb'd her of her reſt ; after which ſhe 
receiving five or ſix thruſts with our lances, 
fell into a ſounder ſleep of death. Thus 
having diſpatch'd the old one, the younger 
being loth to leave her dam, continued 
ſwimming ſo long about our boat, that 
without our lances we kill'd her alſo. Ha- 
ling *em both after this into the boat, we 
row'd aſhore, flay*'d our /ea-hor/es, cut em 
in pieces to roaſt and eat *em. The 19th of 
the ſame month we ſaw other ſea-horſes ſleep- 
ing alſo in like manner upon ſeveral pieces 
of ice, but the weather being cold, they 
defir*d not to ſleep ſo much as before, and 
therefore could we kill but one of them, of 
which we being right glad, we return'd again 
into ou tent. 

The nights at this time, and the cold 
weather, encreaſing ſo faſt upon us, that we 
were out of all hopes of getting any more 
food before the next ſpring, our only hopes 
were, to kill a bear now and then, that 
might by chance wander that way. The 
next day therefore taking an exacter ſurvey 
of all our victuals, and finding our propor- 
tion too ſmall by half for our time and 
company, we agreed among our ſelves to 
come to allowance, that is, to ſtint our ſelves 
zo one reaſonable meal a day, and to keep 


| Wedneſdays and Fridays faſting-days, ex- 


cepting from the fritlars or greaves of the 
whale ( a very loathſome meat ) of which 


of we allow'd our ſelves ſufficient to ſuffice 


the fat of our preſent hunger; and at this diet we 
the whale, continued ſome three months, or there- 


which are 


flung a- 


abouts. 


way after the oil is gotten out of it, 


Fovug by this time finiſh*'d whatever 
we poſſibly could invent, for our preſerva- 


tion in that deſolate deſart, our clothes and 


ſhoos alſo were ſo worn and torn (all to 
pieces almoſt) that we muſt of neceſſity in- 
vent ſome new device for their reparations. 
Of rope-yarn therefore we made us thread, 
and of whale-bones needles to ſew our clothes 
withal, The nights were waxed very long, 
and by the 10th of October the cold ſo vio- 
lent, that the ſea was frozen oer; which 
had been enough to have daunted the moſt 
aſſured reſolutions : at which time our buſi- 


neſs being over, and nothing now to exer- 
ciſe our minds upon, our heads began then 
to be troubled with a thouſand ſorts of ima- 
ginations : then had we leiſure (more than 
enough) to complain our ſelves of our pre- 
ſent and moſt miſerable conditions : then 
had we time to bewail our wives and chil- 
dren at home, and to imagine what news 
our unfortunate miſcarriages muſt needs be 
unto them: then thought we of our pa- 
rents alſo, and what a cutting corroſive it 
would be to them, to hear of the untimely 
deaths of their children. Other whiles 
again we reviv'd our ſelves with ſome com- 
fort that our friends might take, in hoping 
that it might pleaſe Gop to preſerve us 
(even in this poor eſtate) until the next year. 
Sometimes did we vary our griefs, com- 
plaining one while of the cruelty of our 
maſter, that would offer to leave us to theſe 
diſtreſſes; and then preſently fell we, not 
only to excuſe him, but to lament both 
him and his company, fearing they had 
been overtaken by the ice, and — 4 
that way periſh'd, 

Thus tormented in mind with our doubts, 
our fears, and our griefs; and in our bo- 
dies with hunger, colds, and wants; that 
hideous monſter deſperation began now to 
preſent his ugly*ſt ſhape unto us; he now 
purſued us, he now labour'd to ſeize upon 
us. Thus finding our ſelves in a labyrinth 
as *twere of a perpetual miſery, we thoughr 
it not belt to give too much way unto our 
griefs, fearing they alſo would moſt of all 
have wrought upon our weakneſs. Our 
prayers we now redoubled unto the Amigb- 
ty, for ſtrength and patience in theſe our 
miſeries; and the Lord graciouſly liſten'd 
unto us, and granted theſe our petitions - 
by his aſſiſtance therefore we ſhook off theſe 
thoughts, and cheer*d up our ſelves again, 
to uſe the beſt means for our preſerva- 
tion. 

Now therefore began we to think upon 
our veniſon, and the preſerving of that, and 
how to order our firing in this cold weather. 
For fear therefore our firing ſhould fail us 
at the end of the year, we thought beſt to 
roaſt every day half a deer, and to ftoww it 
in hogſheads: which we putting now in 
practice, we forthwith ll'd three hog fſheads 
and an half, leaving ſo much raw as would 


ſerve to roaſt every ſabbath-day a * 3 


and ſo for Chriſtmas-day, and the like. 
This concluſion being made amongſt us, 
fell we then again to bethink us of our mi- 
ſeries, both paſt and to come; and how 
(tho? if it pleas'd Go p to give us life) yet 
ſhould we live as baniſh*d men, not only 
from our friends, but from all other com- 
py Then thought we of the pmching 
cold, and of the pining hunger ; theſe were 
our thoughts, this our diſcourſe, to paſs the 
„ne 


eight Men in Greenland. 


a piece of ſheet-lead over a ſeam of one of PEL 1.- 
the coolers, that we ripp'd off, and made H AM. 
three lamps of it, which maintaining with WWW 


time withal : but, as if all this miſery had 
been too little, we preſently found another 
encreaſe of it; for, examining, our provi- 
ſions once more, we found that all our 
frittars of the whale were almoſt ſpoil'd with 
the wet that they had taken; after which, 
by lying ſo cloſe together, they are now 
grown mouldy; and our bear and veniſon 
we perceiv'd again not to mount to ſuch a 
quantity, as to allow us five meals a week; 
whereupon we were fain to ſhorten out ſto- 
machs of one meal more, ſo that for the 
ſpace of three months after that, we for 
four days in the week fed upon the unſavoury 
and mouldy frittars, and Pother three we 
feaſted it with bear and veniſon. But, as if 
*rwere not enough for us to want meat, we 
now began to want light alſo : all our meals 
prov'd ſuppers now, for little light could 
we ſee, even the glorious ſun (as if unwil- 
ling to behold our miſeries) maſking his 
lovely face from us, under rhe ſable veil of 
coal-black night : thus, from the fourteenth 
of October ill the third of February, we ne- 
ver ſaw the ſun; nor did he all that time 
ever ſo much as peep above the horizon; 
but the moon wwe ſaw at all times, day and 
night (when the clouds obſcur'd her not 
ſhining as bright as ſhe doth in England. 
The fy, *tis true, is very much troubled 
with thick and black weather all the winter- 
time, ſo that then we could not ſee the 
Moon, nor could diſcern what point of the 
compaſs ſhe bore upon us. A kind of day- 
light we had indeed, which glimmer*'d ſome 
eight hours a day unto us, in October time 1 
mean; for from thence unto the firſt of 
December even that light was ſhorten'd ten 
or twelve minutes a day conſtantly ; ſo that 
from the firſt of December till the twentieth 
there appear*d no light at all, but all was one 
continued night. All that we could per- 
ceive was, that in a clear ſeaſon, now and 
then there appear d a litile glare of white, 
like ſome ſhew of day, towards the ſouth, 
bur no light at all : and this continued till 
the firſt of Fanuary, by which time we might 
perceive the day a little to encreafe. All this 
darkſome time no certainty could we have 
when it ſhould be day, or when night, only 
my ſelf, out of my own little Judgment, 
kept the obſervation of it thus: firſt, bear- 
ing in mind the number of the Zpa#Z, I 
made my addition by a day ſuppos'd (tho 
not abſolutely ro be known by reaſon of the 
darkneſs) by which I judg'd of the age of 
the moon; and this gave me my rule of 
the paſſing of the time; ſo that at the com- 
ing of the ſhips into the port, I told em the ve- 
ry day of the month, as direfly as they them- 
ſelves could tell me. ; 

At the beginning of this darkſome, irk- 
ſome time, we ſought ſome means of pre- 
ſerving light amongſt us; finding therefore 


oil that we found in the cooper's tent, and 
rope-yarn ſerving us inſtead of candlewicks, 
we kept 'em continually burning; and this 
was a great comfort to us in our extremity. 
Thus did we our belt to preſerve our ſelves, 
but all this could not ſecure us, for we in 
our own thoughts accounted our ſelves but 
dead men, and that our tent was then our 
darkſome dungeon, and we did but wait 
our day of trial by our judge, to know 
whether we ſhould live or die. Our extre- 
mities being ſo many, made us ſometimes 
in impatient ſpeeches to break forth againſt 
the cauſers of our miſeries; but then again 
our conſciences telling us of our own evil 
deſervings, we took it either for a pu- 
niſhment upon us for our former wicked 
lives, or elſe for an example of God's 
mercy in our wonderful deliverance; hum- 
bling our ſelves therefore under the mighty 
hand of Gop, we caſt down our ſelves be- 
fore him in prayer two or three times a day, 
which courſe we conſtantly held all the time 
of our miſery. 

The new year now n, as the days be- 
gan to lengthen, ſo the cold began to ſtrengthen 
which cold came at laſt to that extremity, 
as that it would raiſe bliſters in our fleſh, as 
if we had been burnt with fire ; and if we 
touch*d iron at any time, twould ſtick to 
our fingers like bird-lime, Sometimes, if we 
went but out a-doors to fetch in a little wa- 
ter, the cold would nip us in ſuch fort, that 
it made us as ſore as if we had been beaten in 
ſome cruel manner. All the firſt part of the 
winter we found water under the ice that 
lay upon the Bache on the ſea-ſhore, which 
water iſſued out of an high bay or cli of 
ice, and ran into the hollow of the Bache, 
there remaining with a thick ice over it; 
which ice we at one certain place daily dig - 
ging thro? with pick-axes, took ſo much wa- 
ter as ſerv'd for our drinking. 

This continued with us until the tenth of 
January, and then we were fain to make 
ſhift with ſnow-water, which we melted by 
putting hot irons into it ; and this was our 
drink until the twentieth of May follow- 
ing. 

By the laſt of January were the days 
grown to ſome ſeven or eight hours long; 
and then we again took another view of 
our victuals, which we now found to grow 
ſo ſhort, that it could no way laſt us above 
ſix weeks longer; and this bred a further 
fear of famine amongſt us; but our re- 
courſe was in this, as in other our extremi- 
ties, unto Almighty GO D, who had helps 
we knew, tho* we ſaw no hopes : and thus 
ſpent our time until the third of February, 
Fhis prov'd a marvellous cold day, yet a fair 

and 
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PeLt.- and clear one, about the middle whereof, 
HAM. all clouds now quite diſpers'd, and night's 
&YV fable curtain drawn, Aurora with her gol- 


den face ſmil'd once again upon us, at her 
riſing out of her bed ; for now the glorious 
ſun with his glittering beams began to gild 
the higheſt tops of the lofty mountains: 
the brightneſs of the ſun, and the whiteneſs 
of the ſnow, both together was ſuch, as 
that it was able to have reviv'd a dying 
ſpirit: but, to make a new addition to our 
ne joy, we might perceive two bears 
(a ſhe one with her cubb) now coming to- 
wards our tent; whereupon we ſtrait arm- 
ing our ſelves with our lances, iſſued out of 
our tent to await her coming. She ſoon 
caſt her greedy eyes upon us, and with full 
hope of devouring us, ſhe made the more 
haſte unto us, but with our hearty lances we 
gave hcr ſuch a welcome, as that ſhe fell 
down upon the ground, tumbling up and 
down, and biting the very ſnow for anger. 
Her cubb ſeeing this, by flight eſcaped us. 
The weather was now ſo cold, that longer 
we were net able to ſtay abroad: retiring 
therefore into our tent, we firſt warm'd our 
felves, and then out again to draw the dead 
bear in unto us. We flay'd her, cut her 
into pieces of a ſtone weight or thereabouts, 
which ſerv'd us for our dinners : and upon 
this bear we fed ſome twenty days, for ſhe 
was very good fleſh, and better than our veni- 
ſon. This only miſchance we had with her, 
that upon the eating of ber liver our very 


ſeins peePd off: for my own part, I being 


fick before, by eating of that liver, 4b [ 
loſt my ſkin, yet recover*d I my health upon it. 
She being ſpent, either we muſt ſeek ſome 
other meat, or elſe fall aboard our roaſt 
veniſon in the caſk, which we were very 
loth to do for fear of famiſhing, if ſo be 
that ſhould be thus ſpent before the fleet 
came out of England. Amidſt theſe our 
fears, it pleagd Go p to ſend divers bears 
into our tent, ſorne forty at leaſt as we ac- 
counted, of which number we kilPd ſeven ; 
that is to ſay, the ſecond of March one, 
the fourth another, and the tenth a wonder- 
ful great bear, /ix foot high at leaſt; all 
which we flay*d, and roaſted upon wooden 
ſpits ( having no better kitchen-furniture 
than that, and a frying-pan which we found 
in the tent.) They were as good favoury 
meat as any beef could be. Having thus 
gotten good ſtore of ſuch food, we kept 
not our ſelves now to ſuch ſtreight allowance 
as before, but eat frequently !wo or three 
meals a day, which began to encreaſe ſtrength 
and ability of body in us. 

By this the cheerful days ſo faſt encreas'd 
that the feveral ſorts of fowwls, which had 
all the winter-time avoided thoſe quarters, 
began now again to reſort thither, unto 
their ſummer-abiding. The ſixteenth of 


March, one of our two maſtiff-dogs went 
out of the tent from us in the morning, but 
from that day to this he never more re- 
turn'd to us, nor could we ever hear what 
was become of him. The fow!s that I be- 
fore ſpake of, conſtantly uſe every /pring- 
time to reſort unto that coaſt, being uſcd to 
breed there moſt abundantly ; their food is 
a certain kind of ſmall fiſhes. Yearly, 
upon the abundant coming of theſe forels,. 
the foxes, which had all this winter kept 
their burroughs under the rocks, began 
now to come abroad and ſeek for their 
livings; for them we ſet up three raps like 
rat-traps, and baited *em with the ſkins of 
theſe fowls, which we had found upon the 
ſnow, they falling there in their flight from 
the hill, whereupon they bred, towards the 
ſea : for this foto being about the bigneſs of 
a duck, hath her legs placed ſo cloſe unto her 
rump, as that when they alight once upon 
the land, they are very hardly (if ever) 
able to get up again, by reaſon of the miſ- 
placing of their legs, and the weight of 
their bodies; but being in the water, they 
raiſe themſelves with their pinions well 
enough. After we had made theſe traps, 
and ſet 'em apart one from another in the 
ſhow, we caught fifty foxes in em, all which 
we roaſted, and found very good meat of 
them. Then took we a bear's fkin, and 
laying the fleſhy ſide upward, we made 
ſprings of whalebone, wherewith we caught 
about ſixty of thoſe fowls, about the bigneſs 
of a pigeon. 

Thus continued we until the firſt of May, 
and the weather then growing warm, we 
were now pretty able to go abroad to ſeek 
for more proviſions. Every day therefore 
abroad we went, but nothing could we en- 
counter withal until the 24th of May; when 
eſpying a buck, we thought to have kill'd 
him with our dog, but he was grown ſo 
fat and lazy that he could not pull down 
the deer. Seeking further out therefore, 
we found abundance of willocks-eggs (which 
is a fowl about the bigneſs of a duck) of 
which eggs, tho* there were great ſtore, 

et we, being but two of us together, 
3 but thirty of 'em to the tent that 
day, thinking the next day to fetch a thou- 
ſand more of em, but the day prov'd fo 
cold, with ſo much eaſterly wind, that we 
could not ſtir out of our tent. | 

Staying at home therefore upon the 25th 
of May, we for that day omitted our or- 
dinary cuſtom. Our order of late ( fince 
the fair weather) was every day, or every 
ſecond day, to go up to the top of a moun- 
tain, to *ſpy if we could diſcern the water 
in the ſea, which until the day before we 
had not ſeen; at which time a ſtorm of 
wind coming out of the ſca brake the main 
ice within the Sound; after which, the wind 

coming, 


coming eaſterly, carried all the ice into the 
ſ-1, and clear'd the Sound a great way, al- 
tho? not near the ſhore at firſt, ſeeing the 
clear water came not near our tent by three 
miles at leaſt, 

This 25th of May therefore, we all day 
ſtaying in the tent, there came wo ſhips of 
Hull into the Sound, who knowing that 
there had been men left there the year be- 
fore, the maſter (full of deſire to know 
whether we were alive or dead) mann'd 
out 4 ſhallop from the ſhip, with order to 
row as far up the Sound as they could, and 
then to hale up their ſhallop and travel over 
land upon the ſnow, unto the tent. Theſe 
men, at their coming aſhore, found the 
ſhallop, which we had haled from our tent 
into the water, with a purpoſe to go ſeek 
ſome ſea-horſes the next fair weather, the 
ſhallop being then already fitted with all 
neceſſaries for that enterprize. This ſight 
brought them into a quandary z and tho? 
this encounter made *em hope, yet their 
admiration made them doubt, that it was 
not poſſible for us ſtill to remain alive. 
Taking therefore our lances out of the boar, 
toward the tent they come, we never ſo 
much as perceiving them, for we were all 
gather'd together now about to go to 
prayers in the inner tent, only Thomas Ayers 
was not yet come in to us out of the grea- 
ter tent. The Hull- men now coming near 
our tent, haled it with the uſual word of the 
ſea, crying, Hey; he anſwer'd again with 
Ho; which ſudden anſwer almoſt amaz'd 
*em all, cauſing them to ſtand ſtill, half 
afraid at the matter : but we within, hear- 
ing of them, joyfully came out of the tent, 
all black as we were with the ſmoak, and 
with our clothes all tatter'd with wearing. 
This uncouth ſight made them further 
amaz'd at us ; but perceiving us to be the 
very men left there all the year, with joyful 
hearts embracing us, and we them again, 
they came with us into our tent. Coming 
thus in to us, we ſhew'd 'em the courteſie 
of the houſe, and gave *em ſuch victuals as 
we had, which was veniſon roaſted four 
months before, and a cup of cold water, 
which, for novelty fake, they kindly ac- 
cepted of us. 

Then fell we to aſk them what zews ; 
and of the ſtate of the land at home; and 
when the London fleet would come; to all 
which they return'd us the beſt anſwers they 
could. Agreeing then to leave the tent, 
with them we went to their ſhallop, and fo 
aboard the ſhip, where we were welcom'd 
after the heartieſt and kindeſt Engliſb man- 
ner; and there we ſtay'd our ſelves until the 
coming of the London fleet, which we much 
long'd for, hoping by them to hear from 
our friends in England. We were told that 


they would be there the next day, but it 
ol. IV, 


tight Men in Greenland. 
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was full three days e' re they came, which PELL- 


ſeem'd to us as tedious a three days as any HAM. 
we had yet endur'd, ſo much we now defir'd WWW 


to hear from our friends, our wives, and 
children. | | 
The 28th of May the London fleet came 
into the port, to our great comfort; aboard 
the admiral we went, unto the right noble 
captain, captain William Goodler, who is 
worthy to be honour'd by all ſeamen for his 
courteſie and bounty. This is the gentle- 
man that's every year chief commander of 
this flect; and right worthy he is ſo to be, 
being a very wiſe man, ind an expert ma- 
riner as moſt be in England, none diſprais'd. 
Unto this gentleman right welcome we 
were, and joyfully by him recciv'd, he giv- 
ing order, that we ſhould have any thing 
that was in the ſhip that might do us good 
and encreaſe our ſtrength 3 of his own char- 
ges giving us apparel alſo, to the value of 
twenty pounds worth. 
Thus, after fourteen days of refreſhment, 
we grew perfectly well all of us; where- 
upon the noble captain ſent William Fakely 
and John Wiſe (Maſon's own apprentice) 
and Thomas Ayers the whale-cutter, with 
Robert Goodfellow, unto maſter Maſon's ſhip, 
according as themſelves deſir'd: but think- 
ing there to be as kindly welcom'd as the 
loſt Prodigal, theſe poor men, after their 
enduring of ſo much miſery, which, thro? 
his means partly, they had undergone, 
no ſooner came aboard his ſhip, but he 
moſt unkindly call'd 'em Runaways, with 
other harſh and unchriſtian terms, far enough 
from the civility of an honeſt man. Noble 
captain Goodler underſtanding all theſe paſ- 
ſages, was right ſorry for *em, reſolving to 
ſend for them again, but that the weather 
prov'd ſo bad and uncertain. I for mine 
own part remain'd with the captain ſtill at 
Boitle-Cove, according to mine own defire z 
as for the reſt of us that ſtay'd with him, 
he preferr'd the land-men to row in the 
ſnallops, for the killing of the whales, free- 


ing them thereby from their toilſome la- 


bour aſhore, bettering their means belides. 
And all theſe favours did this worthy gen- 
tleman for us. 

Thus were we well contented now to ſtay 
there till the 2oth of Auguſt, hoping then 
to return into our native country; which 
day of departure being come, and we em- 
bark*d, with joyful hearts we ſet fail thro” 
the foaming ocean; and tho? croſs'd ſome- 
times with contrary winds homeward bound, 
yet our proper ſhips came at laſt ſafely to 
an anchor in the river of Thames, to our 
great joy and comfort, and the merchants 
benefit. And thus, by the bleſſing of Gop, 
came we all eight of us well home, ſafe and 
ſound ; where the worthiptul company, our 
maſters, the Mu/covy merchants, have ſince 
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PzLL- dealt wonderfully well by us. For all which 
HAM. moſt merciful preſervation, and moſt won- 


WY WV derfully-powerful deliverance, all honour, 


praiſe, and glory be unto the great Gon, 
the ſole author of it. He grant us to make 
the right uſe of it. Amen. | 


A Journey of John Baptiſt Merin, Phil. 
& Med. Dod. to the Mines of Hungary; 
with an account of hz Obſervations made 
there, in relation to them, and ſubterra— 
neous paſſages in general. 


N extraordinary deſire of learn- 
ing, and a curioſity of ſeeing 
things never known to me be- 
fore, having made me to under- 

take a journey into Flanders, Germany, Bo- 
hemia, and Auſtria, in the year 1615, I 
ſtay'd a few days at Vienna, having the op- 
portunity of converſing with ſeveral learn'd 
men in thoſe parts; they told me ſuch mi- 
raculous things of the mines of Hungary 
and Tranſylvania (the molt famous in Eu- 
rope) that I was ſeiz'd with a moſt ardent 
deſire of taking a full view of em, maugre 
all the dangers that were repreſented to me 
in ſo troubleſome a journey; becauſe I con- 
tinually reflected upon the words of Para- 
celſus, that Mines are the beſt ſchools of phtlo- 
phers. With this reſolution I took paſſage 
in a boat that was carrying ſome troops to 

Presbureh Polineum (Presburgb) the chief city of 

the capi-Vungary, left to the chriſtians upon the 

— erty of Danube, about ten leagues diſtant from 
a Vienna, and as many from the Turkiſh 

territories. ?Tis to be obſerv'd, that it is 
very dangerous travelling in Hungary, eſpe- 
cially for ſtrangers, who being eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the Hungarians by their ha- 
bits, are but little belov'd by them, by 
reaſon they're in the Turꝶiſ wars frequent- 
ly afflicted with foreign ſoldiers, which 
makes the natives, for the moſt part, live 
in wooden hutts, or cottages of ſtraw, with 
houſhold-ſtuff in proportion; moſt of rhe 
cities of Hungary have no other houſes, the 
inhabitants leading a moſt miſerable lite ; 
yet the nobility of Hungary are great ad- 
mirers of ſtrangers, eſpecially the French, 
by reafon of their bravery, they having 
given frequent proofs of it againſt the Turks 
with good ſucceſs. But, above all, *tis 
moſt dangerous travelling into the moun- 
tains (or Upper Hungary) which contain the 
gold, filver, and copper mines, about thir- 


Mr x&ivn. 


ty leagues diſtant from Preſburgh; for all 
the ſummer long, whilſt the trees are co- 
ver'd with leaves, and conſequently afford 
ſhelter for robbers, without being oblig*d 
to make any fires (as they muſt in the win- 
ter) theſe _— haunt the woods in whole 
troops, in hopes of lighting upon ſome of 
the gold and filver — 5 — from the 
mines to the imperial mint at Cremnitz, 
when they'te ſure to kill all they meet with 
upon ſuch an occaſion. 

After a ſtay of four days at Pre/burgh, I 
bought my ſelf a horſe, in order to go along 
with four waggons bound for the upper 
mines at Newheuyſel, leaving the greateſt 
part of my ready money with Mr. Paul 
Lenich, a phyſician at Preſburgh, to ſerve 
me upon any emergency, in caſe I ſhould 
oy robb'd by the way, and eſcape with 
ite. 

Thus prepar'd, I came ſafely to Netv- 
heuſel, ſeated upon the river Gran, where 
having deliver'd my letters of recommen- 
dation from Dr. Mu//inger, one of the em- 
peror*s privy-counſellors, to the moſt noble 
Matthias Bloenſteim, the only Roman catho- 
lick in thoſe parts, and overſeer of the 
mines, I was very kindly receiv'd by that 
honourable perſon, which made me tarr 
there for ſome weeks ; during which time 
I took a full view of the copper mines (the 
largeſt and richeſt in all Hungary) and all 
their ſubterraneous paſſages. I was told 


here, that Paracelſus dwelt in this place for Par 


a conſiderable time, built a laboratory here, 


and gold, and being juſt upon his departure 
for Tranſylvania, preſented his hoſt (who was 
a goldſmith) with a piece of copper tranſ- 
muted into filver ; whence *tis that an ori- 
gina] picture of Paracelſus is ſnew'd to ſtran- 
gers to this day, in the ſame houſe. 

Having 


6 near the 
wherein he made ſeveral experiments upon mines in 


vitriol, antimony, cinnabar, copper, ſilver, Hungary- 


Rubies 
and gra- 
nats in 
Hungary. 


The rich- 
eſt gold 


mines. 


The ſil- 


ver mines 
of Schem- 
%. 


to the Mines of Hungary. 


Having provided myſelf here with an 
interpreter, a learned and honeſt chymiſt, 
we travelled more northward to Voiſtau; 
by the way we ſaw divers rivulets which 
carried ſome gold duſt along with their cur- 
rents; my interpreter alſo ſhew'd me ſeve- 
ral hills, whither, as he ſaid, many ſtran- 
gers, but eſpecially Ealians and Poles, come 
every year private to gather rubies, and 
granate-ſtones, which done, they ſtop up 
ſecretly the entrance of the mine, and 
make the beſt ſhift they can to get off, to 
avoid the danger of being ſurpriz d by the 
way, by divers troops of ſtragglers, who 
come that way upon the ſame etrand, 
and commonly kill one another without 
mercy. 

After two days Journey, we came ſafely 
to Voiſtau, where I lodg'd at the houſe of 
a certain noble Hungarian, who was the 
proprietor of theſe mines; the gold where- 
of is valued to the fineneſs of twenty two 
carats ; and containing not the leaſt mix- 
ture of any other meta], it 1s eſteemed the 
richeſt br pureſt gold mine in all Hunga- 
ry. After ſome ſtay there, which I ſpent 
for the moſt part in viewing the mines ; 
being fore-warned by an honeſt inhabitant, 
that a company of rogues intended to way- 
lay me on the top of a certain hill, called 
the Devil's Wedding, I returned immediate- 
ly towards Neæuheuſel; where being pro- 
vided with a convoy of ten ſoldiers (for 
fear of the robbers) we continued our jour- 
ney to the city of Schemnitz, partly to view 
the mines there, and to pay a viſit to Dr. 
Jobn Ruland, phyſician in ordinary of that 
city, and ſon ro the famous Martin Ru- 
land; where I met with a moſt generous 
reception from the moſt noble Hudalric 
Reitter, governor of theſe mines, who gave 
orders to ſhew me theſe mines, which in 
1612 had been viſited by my old friend 
Dr. John Beguin : this is a rich ſilver mine, 
mixt with ſome ſmall quantity of gold, but 
contains no other metal. 

At my departure, being provided with 
recommendatory letters from the governor 
of the mines and a guard of ſoldiers, I 
purſued my journey to Cremnitæ, a city fa- 
mous for the adjacent gold mines, and its 
enjoying the prerogative of the imperial 
mint; where a vaſt quantity of the Hun- 
garian gold and filver is coin'd yearly : I 
was molt kindly entertain'd here for whole 
five months, by the noble George Fleſh of 
Lerchenbergh, governor of theſe mines, 
and his beloved fpouſe Ann of Rellingerin; 
and alſo by their ſpecial care conducted in- 
to all the deſcents of the mines, where I 
had fufficient leiſure to take a full view, 
and make exact obſervations of all the en- 
gines both within and without the mines ; 
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water- channels, and offices, where they MRT. 
prepare and ſeparate the metals. 

The firſt day of December (at the be- 
ginning of a ſevere winter, which continu- 
ed for three months after) I left Cremnitz, 
in order to my return into France; ſorely 
againſt the will of my generous benefactors, 
whoſe names I could not paſs by in ſilence 
without ingratitude, notwithſtanding the 
difference of religion. I returned to Paris 
in March 1616, after a very difficult and 
tedious journey, being forced to travel a 
great way about through Swiſſerland, and 
thence by the way of Lyons, by reaſon of 
the armies that were then in motion in 
Lorrain. 

Thus much of our journey; we will now 
proceed to give you a ſhort account of the 
mines and other ſubterraneous places. 

Thoſe that reſolve to enter the mines, 
ought to pull off their own cloaths, and in- 
ſtead thereof, make uſe of the miners ha- 
bits, made of ſome very coarſe ſtuff. Thus Two dif- 
prepar'd (like Hercules) they ſhew you men. 
two ways or paſſages, one ſhorter and ea- the mines, 
ſier, the other more difficult and much The firſt 
langer; the firſt (called by them the Well) paſſage 
is form'd like a chimney, of about ſix foot 
long, and two broad, dug with incredible 
pains and patience to the bottom of the 
mine, and ſupported with ſquare large fir- 
trees, cloſely joyned to one another, which 
grow hereabouts in vaſt plenty. 

Through this paſſage it is they draw up 
the oar; and in ſome mines where they are 
troubled with much water, they bring it 
up in vaſt quantities of water by the help 
of ropes and wheels, managed either by 
horſes or water-mills. This water is drawn 
up in bags made of oxes hides, becauſe 
any other ſubſtance would not be able to 
endure or reſiſt the corroſive exhalations of 
the mines. Through the ſame paſſage the 
miners (three or four in company ) are of- 
ten let down with their lighted lamps, ſit- 
ting with their buttocks in a leather ſeat, 
faſtened with an iron hook to the top: A 
ſurprizing ſpectacle, conſidering that this The 
paſſage is always filFd with hot and ſtink- fang forth 
ing vapours, without intermiſſion, which continual 
ate often ſo ſtrong, that they ſuffocate: the exhalari. 
light of the lamps, though the cotton is ons. 
generally twiſted together an inch thick; 
the greateſt danger is then, perhaps part of 
the ſeather- ſeat, and of the rope or the 
hook that holds it together, being corrod- 
ed by the ſharp vapours, and preſs'd by Moſt of 
the weight, ſometimes tumbles theſe wretch- the inha- 
ed Lutherans (like Corab, Dathan and A. Dan 
biram, about three or four hundred fathoms mines, 
deep) into an infernal pit, and ſo puts an and the 


end. to their miſerable days. 2 
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MrkiIx. As to this, that as they deſcend, there 
& YN riſes at the ſame time, a bag full of oar 
upwards, which if it happen to fall by 
ſome accident or other ( as it often does ) 
they are cruſh'd to pieces by their weight. 


The ſe- he ſecond paſſage is made under 
— pal- ground like a mine, and therefore both 


onger and more difficult; cut like an = 
out of the rocks, through which you mu 
paſs ſometimes by ſteps, ſometimes by lad- 
ders, ſometimes in an upright poſture, 
ſometimes almoſt crawling upon all four, 
with a great deal of pain, till you come 
to the bottom of the mine. I remember I 
ſpent three or four hours in thus viſiting the 
mines of Newhenſel, This way, beſides 
that it is very troubleſome, and not with- 
out ſome danger; it often happening, that 
either the under ſupporters placed betwixt 
the rocks or the ſteps, being putrify'd by 
the corroding vapours, happen to give 
way, the perſons within the paſſage are 
buried under the earth. 
'Theexha- Hence it is, that the overſcers or gover- 
lations pu- nors of the imperial mines, are obliged to 
jars By viſit in perſon three or four times a year, 
the mines. all the paſſages in theſe mines, to take a 
view of the veins, water-courſes, the paſ- 
ſages and their ſupporters, with all other 
things thereunto belonging, and to take ef- 
fectual care of them. Theſe overſeers al- 
ways deſcend through this laſt paſſage, and 
ſo do moſt of the miners ; thus I have 
ſeen above one hundred and fifty of them 
deſcend every fourth hour, with their lamps 
in the upper mines of Newbheuſ/el. 

Beſides this, both theſe paſſages have 
ſome other ules, viz. the free inſpiration and 
expiration of the air, without which the mi- 
ners muſt needs be choaked in a little time. 

The air is convey'd through the laſt paſ- 
ſage into the ſeveral places where the mi- 
ners are at work, by the help of ſeveral 


wooden funnels and windows, to be ſhut 


or opened as occaſion requires; which paſ- 
ſing from thence forcibly through many 
holes into the firſt paſſage, is forced up like 
as through a chimney into the open air; 
theſe venomous exhalations (more rarify*d 
than the air) conſequently cauſe there both a 
continual ventilation and ſwift exhalation of 
The ai the noxious vapours thence it is, that at 
e arr . "% 
forces the the entrance of thispaſſage, the air is exceſſive 
exhalati- hot by its mixture with the aſcending va- 
ons out pours, though juſt before it has paſſed 
of the through the coldeſt region of the mines. 
MT This they have been taught by neceſſity 
and experience, founded upon very good 
reaſon, viz, To force out with the air, 
the venomous antimonial, mercurial, ſaline 
and arſenical ſpirits, mixed with the va- 
pours, ſo pernicious to the brains, heart 
and lungs : hence it is, that the miners, 


after having penetrated into the firſt region 
of the earth, are ſenſible of the cool air 
(for they always work naked) and breathe 
freely enough. | 

However, notwithſtanding all theſe con- 
trivances, they are not abſolutely deliver- 
ed of the ill effects of theſe exhalations, Dange- 
though the ſame are in ſome meaſure mi- 7945 v4 
tigated, it being a great rarity to ſee one of he mines. 
theſe miners come to the age of fifty, moſt 
of them either dying very young, or ſoon 
after they come to a manly age; and com- 
monly by a conſumption, their lungs being 
by degrees corroded by the acrimonious 
particles of theſe exhalations. This 1s the 
reaſon why they cannot ſtay above four 
hours at a time in the mines, but muſt be 
venulated by the freſh air to recover them- 
ſelves 3 it being certain, that were the free ,,,01 AI. 
paſſage of the freſh air ſtopped for one neceſſary 
quarter of an hour in the deep mines, not for the 
one of the workmen would eſcape with ng > 
life; which I ſpeak upon the credit of the mine 
head managers of the mines, who, by : 
their frequent experience, are the fureſt 
Judges in the caſe. Hence it is, that theſe The mi- 
miners marry their children at fifteen years ners ſhort. 
of age, to furniſh a conſtant ſupply of vs 
work-men ; and it is almoſt incredible, to 
believe how theſe young people multiply, 
of which I made a particular obſervation 
in the copper mines of Newheuſel, where I 
ſaw above fifty ſuch young huſbands. 

It being left to my choice, which of the 
two ways I would chuſe, I did not care 
to pitch upon the firſt, by reaſon of its 
vaſt perpendicular deſcent, and becauſe 
there was nothing to be ſeen in that paſ- 
ſage from the top to the bottom but fir-trees 
that ſupported it ; but chuſing the laſt, went 
in the company of four or five miners, pro- 
vided with lamps, torches, and a good 
bottle of ſtrong liquor, through the ſecond 
paſſage to the bottom of the mines. 

But not to detain you with a long nar- 
ration of all the particular mines I had oc- 
caſion to ſee ; I will content my ſelf to give 
you an account only of the gold mines of 
Cremmtz ( being deeper than the reſt) into 
which I deſcended in July, in the hotteſt 
and dryeſt ſeaſon : and though moſt of the 
deepeſt mines are of the ſame contrivance, 
or very near the ſame, yet will I not paſs 
by in ſilence, that ever I met with any 
thing worth taking notice of in the other 
mines. 

At the firſt entrance into the laſt of the 
two paſlages,. you find it not hot (as you 
do in the firſt ) but rather cold, of which 


we were ſufficiently ſenſible, notwithſtanding 


we paſted through divers ſtreight paſſages 
having no other cloaths but ſuch as the 
miners uſually wear, about us, we were the 


more 


to the Mines of Hungary. 


more ſenſible of the cold, as we came to 
enter into a moiſt and clayiſh place, im- 
pregnated with a vitriolate ſpring, which 
the miners recommended to me as very ſa- 
lubrious, eſpecially in agues, a thing like- 
ly enough to be true, conſidering it belongs 
to gold oar; I found the water very cool 
upon the tongue, and ſomewhat aſtringent : 
the ſpring does not riſe up to the ſurface of 
the earth. Thence we came into the con- 
cavities, Where the miners were at work, 
where they ſhew'd us how the vein of oar 
did grow betwixt two ables, as they call 
| it. Deſcending ſtill till we came to eighty 
8 fathoms deep, we found it pretty warm, 
et wixt x 

wo tables and the heat increaſing ſtill as we went 
lower and lower; the firſt time I went 

down in the mines, I was both ſurprized 

and rejoyced at this alteration of cold into 

heat, which made me aſk the head miner, 

Some que- whence this heat proceeded ? he replied, 
ſions a- from the inferior regions, which are always 
2 Ws hot: I all*d him further, whether it was 
the mts OE ſame in all mines? he anſwer'd, it was 
ſo, at leaſt in all the mines of a conſidera- 

ble depth; where, after you have paſſed 

through the cold region, you come to the 

hot one at a certain depth; and which 

way ſoever you dig after that, you are ne- 

ver ſenſible more of the leaſt cold, but 
only of heat; this putting me in mind of 

the central heat, ſometimes mentioned b 

the chymical authors. I aſk'd him further, 

whether the nearer they came to the center 

of the earth, they found the more heat? 

he anſwer'd, that they had never obſerved 

any thing like it, but only when now and 

then they happened to light upon a vein 

of ſome very hot mineral. He added, 

that at certain ſeaſons of the year, as in 

winter and ſummer, they found the heat 
increaſe, but that did not depend on their 

depth, fince the fame was obſervable in all 

mines; and all the head miners that ever 

I aſked upon this account, agreeing in the 

ſame anſwer, this gave me ſufficient occa- 

ſion to meditate upon the matter, before I 

could find out the true reaſon of this heat, 

which the miners themſelves, according to 

their own confeſſion, were ignorant of. 
But to proceed further : As we went 
deeper and deeper, finding the heat ſtill 
encreaſe, beyond whatever I had obſerved 
in any other mine before; I aſked the head 
miner the reaſon, who told me, that a vi- 
Whence triolate vein underneath us was the occaſi- 
:omes the on of this ſudden encreaſe of heat; and to 
extraordi- make good his words, he carried us ſome- 
973 heat what lower, into a large concavity, ſur- 
the f 22 

mines, rounded on all ſides with a green vitriol, 
where the heat was ſo intenſe, and the va- 

pours ſo ſharp, that I was ready to faint 

with ſweating, and my tongue and mouth 

ſeem'd to be all bliſter'd ; which made me 

Vol. IV. 
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wonder how it was poſſible for the miners to Mz in, 
work here. If you aſk me whether this WWW 
vitriol is the beſt ? I anſwer yes, for tho? the 
Hungarian mines produce alſo a blew vitriol, Two ſorts 
which is likewiſe very good, yet the green of viuiol 
found in the gold mines exceeds the other; Pie and 
and it is great pity that neither of them, no 
more than the moſt excellent Hurgarian 
antimony, found in theſe gold mines, is 
tranſported into foreign parts. 

Paſſing forward we found on the ſides of The Hun- 
the paſſage beyond this concavity a certain garian an- 
olerous ſubſtance, whereof I ſcrap*d off about timo 
half a pound with my fingers, and found * 
it, as I came to the firſt region in my re- 
turn, to grow hard and dry in the cold ; 
and as 1t was not tranſparent, I judge it 
both by its colour and ſubſtance to be ra- 
ther a ſulphur than a vitriol. Such like 
veins of Vitriol are ſometimes to be met 
with in the firſt region of the mountains, as 
well as thoſe of ſulphur, and even there al- 
ways produce a certain degree of heat. 

Having afterwards takena good draught 
out of our mines of plate, we paſs'd thro? 
ſeveral paſſages and concavities, which had 
aftorded a conſiderable quantity of gold-oar 
for many ages paſt ; the head miner told 
us, that where-ever it happens that a rich 
vein of gold or ſilver is ſtopt (as it often 
is) by certain hard rocks (whether they are 
only interrupted or quite loſt they diſtinguiſh 
by certain ſigns) they make uſe of a certain 
mathematical inſtrument ; by which means, 
and the conſulting of certain tables of incli- 
nations, they judge unto what ſide of tlie 
mine the vein runs, and conſequently which 
way they muſt trace it ; an art not to be 
deſpiſed by the curious : I afterwards got A particu- 
ſight of ſuch an inſtrument, made of brafs, lar inſtru- 
divided into certain circles, with divers nee- — wal 
dles touch'd by the magnet, like thoſe in the aner; 
ſea compals. 

Advancing ſtill deeper and deeper, we 
heard rhe miners at work with their ham- 
mers and pick-axes, and coming ſoon after 
to them, we could not without a great deal 
of compaſſion look upon the miſery of theſe 
poor ſubterraneous wretches, almoſt naked, 
working without intermiſſion among the 
hard rocks, which they are ſometimes forc*d The rocks 
to render tolerably pliable by ſtrong fires, _— plia- 
though the fire in theſe ſuberraneous places ble by fre. 
never breaks out into a flame, as it does 
upon the ſurface of the earth, We aſked 
the poor labourers how they did m a place 
ſo much infected with the mineral ſpirits 
and exhalations; they anfwer*d, they did 
pretty well at preſent, but that when inſtead 
of a ſerene air, the weather was going to 
change into cloudy and tempeſtuous wea- 
ther, they were much afflicted with more 
and groſſer exhalations, ariſing from the 
inferior parts, which mixing with the air, 

9 did 
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Me &1ix. did very much afflict their lungs, and ſtifled 
dee light of their lamps. Nay, would of- 
Tue mines tentimes quite extinguiſh them; ſo that 
= _ they were certainly the firſt and trueſt pro- 
ES phets of the imminent change of the wea- 
cher. ther. A thing well worth obſervation, 
which ſeems to agree with what has been aſ- 
ſerted by us in another place, viz. That 
the vapours which produce the thick clouds, 
and ſmart ſhowers of rains, are not gene- 
rated in the ſuperior region of the earth; 
but ariſe much deeper. And as theſe va- 
pours do not aſcend in ſuch quantities, nor 
at all times, but only at certain intervals, 
it is reaſonable to conjecture, that theſe ex- 
traordinary productions of the vapours de- 
ſcend in the various poſitions and aſpects of 
Some rea- the ſtars ; and that therefore the ancients 
= for a- were not in the wrong, when they left to 
19198y. us certain rules to judge of the alterations 
of the weather by the influence of the pla- 

nets. 

I aſked them further, whether, whilſt 
they are at work in theſe ſubterraneous ſo- 
litary places, they did not now and then 
ſee ſome apparitions of ſpirits or demons : 

Subterra- One of the miners anſwer'd, that he had 

neous de- ſeen ſometimes ſuch like demons in the ſha 

ons. of little negro boys, but that, beſides the 
firſt fright and a little prattling to the mi- 
ners, they never did them the leaſt harm, 
tho* ſometimes they would extinguiſh their 
lamps. 

I aſked them at laſt, what it was they 
molt fear*d in the mines? They reply'd an 
earthquake ;, for, ſaid they, tho? the mines, 
by reaſon of their openings upwards, are 
not eaſily ſubject to theſe convulſive moti- 
ons, yet in caſe the neighbouring earth be 
ſhaken by an earthquake, and the fame bein 
the leaſt communicated to the mines, they 
muſt of neceſſity totally overthrow them, by 
reaſon of their many concavities, and bring 
all that is in it under the ruins. 

This mine is, of all the deep mines that 
ever I ſaw, the freeſt from waters, for ſome 
of them are much peſter*d with them; as 
for inſtance thoſe of Schemnitz, which be- 
ing full of ſprings in the firſt region, the 
water from thence diſtills to the inferior 
parts, and there gathering into pools, is 
not without great labour and expence car- 
ried from thence, partly by means of bags 
made of the hides of oxen, and partly by 
long wooden pipes of fir- trees, a great num- 
ber of men and horſes being employ'd day 

Subterta- and night, without light, in drawing of it 

ncous wa- Up: Theſe poor wretches are ſo hardly put 

ters very to it with continual drawing, that in caſe 

trouble- the head miner finds them, by the encreaſe 

_ of the waters, to have been negligent in their 

duty, they are miſerably beaten, till the 

redouble their labour, to make an amends 
for what they have loſt before, 


Among theſe poor wretches I found two 
young Polanders of very good extraction 
working ſtark naked; ſeeing theſe unfortu- 
nate creatures in ſo much want in the midſt ot 
gold and ſilver mines, and fit objects of our 
charity, I gave them ſomething at their re- 
queſt ; for, tho? they are oblig'd every four 
hours either to aſcend from, or deſcend in- 
to, the mines, they have no more than thir- 
ty or forty Hungarians, i. e. twelve or fif- 
teen French Sous allowance per week; a 
poor ſalary indeed; and if they are diſco- 
vered to embezzel the leaſt thing belonging 
to the mines, they are ſure to meet moſt ſe- 
vere puniſhment. 

Among other things, I aſked the head 
miner of the Schemnitz work, whether in 
digging in the mines they did not ſome- 
times meet with ſome rivulets, pools or 
collections of waters ? He told me, that 
hitherto they had met with none in the 
Hungarian veins, but that he believed they 
were now and then to be ſeen in other mines. 
He added that the ſprings ariſing ſo fre- 
quently, on the ſurface of the mountains, 
were evident demonſtrations of their hav- 
ing their ſources in the ſubterraneous paſſa- 
ges, to be like, in my opinion, the ſame | 
rivulets we ſee above ground, as are to be Rivulets 
met with in the great concavities of the high under 
mountains; to wit, abundance of ſmall ri- Srounõd. 
vulets and ſprings, gather'd by the conti- 
nual droppings of water, that break out 
into ſeveral places, and meeting in the ſub- 
terraneous channels, made by nature itſelf 
from the beginning, or opened by the 
force of the waters, produce thoſe ſources 
of rivers we ſee above ground : Or perhaps How they 
theſe waters being percolated thro? the po- 
rous parts of the earth, at laſt by the ga- "Te 
thering of many ſmall channels, turn into 
a conſiderable river. 

It is by this means, I ſuppoſe, that the 
large — deep ſubterraneous river, which 
furniſhes the famous well of the caſtle of The cafile 
Charleville with water, after it has run for a of Char- 
conſiderable time with a ſwift current very {ev 
deep underneath the hollow ſecrets towards 
the weſt, turns at laſt into a conſiderable 
river, tho? it is unknown to this day where 
theſe waters diſcharge themſelves at laſt. 
Perhaps theſe waters, as well as thoſe of 
the ſea and ſome rivers, may be ſwallowed 
up again by certain ſubterraneous 13 

I aſked further, whether they had not ob- 
ſerved any peculiar virtues in the waters thus 
diſtilling from the gold and ſilver oar? I 
was anſwer'd, that the miners were very 
*fraid of drinking them, but whether they 
had any peculiar virtues, that they were not 
able to tell; but for my part, I can ſcarce The ſub- 
perſuade my ſelf, that theſe ſubterraneous terraneov3 


. waters no”. 
waters ſhould not attract or retain ſome of ede 


theſe metals and other places they meet with virtue. 
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in their paſſage, juſt as the chymical liquors 
partake of the virtue of the medicines that 
are paſo'd into them by way of infuſion. 
Hence it 1s, that the virtues of ſome ſprings 
are known to us, whereas the true quanti- 
ties of others remain hitherto undecided, 
by reaſon of the great variety of the me- 
tals, minerals and precious ſtones, the ſpi- 
rits whereof are communicated and mixed 
with theſe waters, | 

Upon this occaſion I can't forbear to re- 
late ro you what hapned to me. A certain 
Hungarian nobleman, who was proprietor 
of the gold mine of 7/oifſaw, having pre- 
ſented me with ſome ſtones out. of that 
mine, I took one of them, of about a pound 
weight, reduced into a ſmall powder, and 
putting it into a glaſs alembick diſtill'd it 
out of the aſhes : it produced about two 
ounces of a mineral water, of a moſt odo- 
riferous ſcent, and extreamly cordial, the 
like I never met before : The dregs I put 
into a crucible, which by a violent calcina- 
tion produced about the value of half a du- 
cat of gold, of twenty two Carats ; beſides 
a certam quantity of yellow flowers, not 
unlike a fulphur. When I conſidered the 
quantity of water produced out of a ſtone, 
and its odoriferous ſcent, I began to bewail 
the want of men of ingenuity in or near theſe 
mines, with whoſe aſſiſtance the virtues, 
which lie queſtionleſs hidden in theſe wa- 


virtues of ters, impregnated with the ſpirituous ſub- 
the mine · ſtance of theſe metals and minerals, might 


ral wa- 
ters, 


be brought to light, for the benefit of man- 
kind. | 
It alſo frequently happens that the ſubter- 
raneous waters carry along with them the 
colour or tincture of the minerals through 
which they paſs. Thus in the mines at 
Neuheuſel you ſee a rivulet iſſuing out at the 
foot of the mountain as green as the vitriol 
it ſelf contained in theſe copper mines, 


which being convey'd from one receptacle Mx RI. 
to another, they ſeparate out of theſe wa 
ters, by this way of filtration, a conlidera- The ori- 
ble quantity of Yerdigreeſe ; but of theſe gin of Ver- 
ſubterraneous waters I ſhall have occaſion 4#2ree/*. *' 
to treat more at large in a peculiar treatiſe 
of the ſecrets of generation ; there, among 
other things, I intend to treat of the rife ot 
theſe waters to the tops of the mountains. 

But to return to the poor miners, in the 
Sremnitx mine: After we had taken a view 
of all the various turns and veins of gold, 
we came to the wy bottom of the firſt paſ- 
ſage, where they fill the leather bags with 
the oar, to be drawn up to the ſurface of the 
mountains. The head miner would have 
perſuaded me to return back through this 
paſſage, but I exculing the matter, he went 
that way alone, leaving me to the manage- 
ment of his men, who conducted me thro? 
the ſame paſſage I came in. I aſked him 
the reaſon why he would not go along with 
me; he told me that being much tres. and 
in a ſweat, he durſt not venture the ſudden 
alteration out of the hot into the cold regi- 
on of that paſſage, which I found true by 
experience; it being ſcarce to be imagined 
what effect this ſudden change has upon a 
body covered only with a ſlight miner's ha- 
bit, during the paſſage through the cold 
region of the mine; from whence we were 
no ſooner got out, but we were welcom'd 
by ten or twelve miners, whoſe civilities we 
recompenſed by a piece of money to drink 
our healths. Thus, with faces more like 
dead than living men, being conducted in- 


to the head miner's houſe, and well rubb'd 


with cloths before a good fire, we chang'd 
our cloaths, and being invited by the go- 
vernor to partake of a dinner, he prepa - 
red a courſe for ſuch ſtrangers as came to 
viſit the mines, we took our leave both of 
the mines and the jolly company. 
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An Account of the Cape of Good Hope 


and the Hottentotes, the Natives of that Country, 
by William Ten Rhyne, Native of Deventry, 
Phyſician in Ordinary, and a Member of the Council 
of Juſtice, to the Dutch Eaſt-India Company; 
with ſome Animadverſions upon the ſame, by Henry 
Secreta a Zevorzit. Tranſlated from the Latin 
Original, printed at Schaff hauſen in Switzer - 


land. 


HE ninth of October 1673. we 
ſail'd with S. S. W. wind, ſteer- 
ing our courſe S. E. we diſco- 
ver' d land at thirty two degrees, 
it being a very ſerene day at ſea, 

but foggy (as uſually it is) as we approach- 

ed the ſhoar; and ſounding the depth we 
found a hundred and twenty fathoms water. 

But whilſt we were flattering our ſelves with 


hopes of coming to the ſo long expected 


ſhoar, the wind turning againſt us, toſs'd us 
up and down, in the ſea, till the thirteenth 
of the ſame month ; then failing with a S. 
E. wind, we came to an anchor in a ſandy 


Their ar- bottom, in the bay of Saldanha, extending 


rival at 


it ſelf in form of a half-moon, and of a 


the cape of quite different poſition than what it is repre- 


Good 
Hope . 


ſented in the maps, either by the careleſ- 
neſs of the engraver, or ignorance of the 
author, having no other congruity with their 
deſcription, except that the bay had a point- 
ed kind of a promontory at both ends; 
but the iſlands are neither ſo numerous nor 


of the ſame ſituation (differing four points 


in the compaſs) as they repreſent them, and 


The bay appear under various colours. Being very 
of Saldan-defirous to refreſh our ſelves after ſo long a 


ha. 


fatigue, the captain and I and the factor, 
went aſhore on this point of Africa, ac- 
company'd only by ſome few ſeamen that 
managed our boat; caſting about my eyes 
with a great deal of eagerneſs in this coun- 
try, unknown to us before, I ſaw a vaſt 
ridge of mountains, which encloſes the bay 
with many hanging rocks, which being well 
ſtored with divers forts of plants, ſcem'd to 
imitate the Hanging Gardens, or Semiramis, 
or Alcinoe, and appeared to me like the 
Elvfian fields, tho? in a deſart: I gather'd 


a good quantity of theſe plants, in order 


to preſent them to our Herbaliſts, I was 
ſurpriz d to ſee in this deſart ſuch a vaſt 


quantity of aloes, which, I believe, could 
amount to no leſs than ſome thouſand 
pounds weight. Night made us return to 
our crazy ſhip, and as we were returning 
from the land, we obſerved the fea near the 
rocky ſhoar almoſt covered with haddocks ; 
being extreamly ſatisfied we had eſcaped 
this without the leaſt danger, as having in 
full remembrance what happen'd to eight 
Dutch-men ſometime before, who being im- 
ploy'd in the purſuit of ſome ſea-horſes, 
were cut to pieces by the natives. 

Being got ſafe aboard, we ſet fail the 
next morning again, with a fair N. W. 


wind, and paſſing by the Daſſen iſlands, The Dar: 
defended only by a ſmall garriſon ; it has Flog” 


got 1ts name from the great number of ſea- 
rabbets taken there, and produces ſome paſ- 
ture for ſheep. 

The fourteenth of OFober towards even- 
ing, we came to an anchor, with a mode- 
rate gale from the ſouth to weſt, and twenty 
three fathoms water ; the next day, viz. 
the fifteenth, the wind at N. W. we repaſ- 


ſed in fight of the Rabbet iſle about eight The Rab 
leagues diſtant from our fort on the Cape of bet iſle, | 


Good Hope, eight from the Daſſen, and a- 
bout fifteen from the bay of — — ac- 
cording to the menſuration of the maps, 
having a high rock to be ſeen at a great diſ- 
tance; there ſeveral exil'd priſoners were 
employ'd in burning of muſcle- ſhells, to 
make lime for the iſland. This iſle produ- 
ces abundance of Chamelons, leſſer than thoſe 
of the Indies, as alſo all forts of inſets, ſer- 
pents, and ſpiders as big as a man's fiſt. 


About four a clock in the afternoon we 
diſcovered the table bay, having loſt abun- drives 
dance of men in this voyage; and being by Mr. 


in his hiſ- 
tory of the 


invited the next day to dine with the gover- 
nor, as we were rowing towards the ſandy 


African ſhoar we were entangled among a Americas 
vaſt iſlands. 
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vaſt quantity of Sea Alkaner, commonl 
called Brembaſtin (a plant of that bianef 
that one ſingle one would have filled our boat) 
a certain mark to thoſe that approach the 
African coaſt near the Cape of Good Hope, 
as are likewiſe a certain kind of ſmall whi- 
tiſh ſea-gulls. Beſides the many other rea- 
ſons we had to be extremely delighted with 


See Horni- the ſight of land, after fo tedious a voyage, 


us orbis 
88 
The 


ancients 


the novelty of a place ſo little known a- 
mong the ancients, did not a little raiſe our 
curiolity to make the beſt inquiry we could 


had but a of this country. All what they ſay mate- 


very ob- 
ſcure 
know- 
ledge of 
Africa, 
called by 
them Li- 
bya. 


And is a 
corrupt 
Malayan 
Word. 


rial upon this head tends only to this; that 
a certain emperor coming from the Moun- 
tains of the Moon to the Cape of Good Hope, 
erected an empire here ; which being after- 
wards divided into four kingdoms were 


known by the name of Meaopatu, TEN 
I will not pretend to trace the whole Ru yNe. 

foundation of their hiſtory, having confin WWW 

ed my ſelf to the narrow limits of a jour- 

nal ; whether theſe nations owe their origi- 

nal to Cham the ſon of Noah, or to certain 

Arabians (the poſterity of Shem) that paſs'd 

into Africk, or whether ſome of the natives 

of Africk, grown numerous by degrees, 

and not able to ſubſiſt in ſuch numbers in a 

barren ſoil, ſent certain colonies to this ut- 

termoſt point of Africk ; to trace, I ſay, 

theſe matters, being þeyond our ſcope, we 

will not content our ſelves with giving you 

an account of their manner of living and 

commerce, after we have told you ſome- 

thing of its ſituation and conſtitution. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the ſituation of the Cape of Good Hope. 


9 H E promontory; known by the name 
of the Care of Good Hope, is ſituated 
at the ſouthernmoſt point of Africk. Its 
longitude, in reſpect of the ſtreights of 
Gibraltar, is 39 degrees 25 minutes; and 
its latitude, in reſpect to the Heſperian Pro- 
montory, or Gourdafu (known by the hame 
of Cape Verde) 34 deg. 30 min. 

It was firſt diſcover*d by Vaſco de Gama, 
1491. (by the encouragement of John, 
then king of Portugal) who met there no- 
thing but cragged mountains, as high as 
Olympus it felt, ſcarce producing any thing 
for the ſuſtenance of human life : Thoſe un- 
fortunate wretches, who are obliged to in- 
habit here, having ſcarce any thing to feed 
upon, but what is produced with a great 
deal of pains, in a barren ſoil and very ill 
climate; affording ſcarce any thing but 
brambles and briars, wherewith the moun- 
rains are cover*d on all ſides. As there are 
few plains, ſo there grows bur little corn 
the only plains of note are, that known by 
the name of Bachaley Plain (or the field of 
battle) being about three leagues in com- 
paſs, and the other called, by the Dutch, 
Buffle Yacht, or the Bufflers Plain, ſeated 
upon the aſcent of a high mountain; whe- 
ther beyond that the country be plain or 
mountainous is not known hitherto. 

The mountain that lies cloſe by our part 
is call'd the Table Mount, from its flatneſs 
on the top, and ſerves for a guide to the 
mountaineers in thoſe parts. Its height is 
reckon'd to be about five leagues. Certain 
it is (as I found by my own experience) that 
its aſcent is very ſteep, for it coſt me a 
hearty ſweat before we came to the top of 
it; being obliged to paſs in my way up vaſt 
multitudes of various ſhrubs and plants, 

Vor. IV, | 


and among the reſt ſaw a whole foreſt of 

the laky Zalmitre (the roots whereof grew 
croſswiſe, like a net- work) extending it ſelf 

in two branches to the foot of the moun- 

tain; ſtor*d with prodigious numbers of ba- 
boons. In our return (towards evening) we The Table 
were ſadly peſter'd, or rather frighted, with Mount, 
a kind of fiery meteor, which ſeem'd to 
move in the air like large ſparks of fire; 

I endeavour*d to catch them with my hands, 

but finding them not palpable, I was con- 
vinced that they were ſulphurous meteors 
engender*d in the fenns, not unlike the ſul- 
phurous excrement we ſee in the night-time 

paſs thro? the air. 

The next adjacent mountain is call'd the The Ly. 
Lyons Mount, from the ſhape which reſem- 9 
bles that beaſt, not from the roaring of the 2 
winds (like a lyon) as Mercator would have 
it, who affirms, that this cape is ſubject to 
ſuch frequent and terrible tempeſts, that no 
body, unleſs in caſe of the higheſt neceſſity, 
dares to caſt anchor her, whereas it is now 
ſufficiently known, that this cape ſerves the 
European ſhips for a conſtant place of re- 
freſhment, and a ſafe port; tho' it muſt be 
own'd, that this coaſt is much infeſted by 
ſtorms. 

Divers rivers are, as it were, the product Their ri- 
of theſe mountains. The firſt is called the vers. 
Butter river. (2.) The Kaffernal's river. 

(3.) The Mountain river, (4.) The End- 
leſs river; it raiſes in the mountains, but 
its extent is unknown hitherto. (5.) The 
Broad river, extreamly pleaſant, by rea- 
ſon of the many delightful trees that ſtand 
upon its banks, but very ſhallow. (6. ) The 
Fenny river; all which have very clear, 
ſweet and wholeſome waters, their ſprings 
being purify'd by the heat of the climate. 
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The iſt of November we took a vIew 
of the company's garden, which furniſhes 
the wx 1 that come to anchor here, with all 


ſorts of refreſhments, where we ſaw whole 


Indiacom- ,.1ks and orchards of lemons, citrons and 


pany's gar- 


den, 


The De- 
vil's 
Mount. 


orange trees; parted by roſemary and laure! 
hedges, not inferior in height to molt of 
our European trees. A pleaſant brook hav- 
ing its riſe at the foot of the adjacent moun- 
tain, waters this garden, and flides its cur- 
rent among the green hedges. 

From hence caſting my eyes towards the 
adjacent mountains, I could plainly diſcern 
(tho? at a conſiderable diſtance) the original 
cauſe of the ſouth-eaſt wind, which put me 
in mind of the mountains, where /Zolus is 
ſaid to have his ſeat, and detain the winds 
in priſon. For it is obſervable, that when- 
ever thick clouds appear on and about the 
tops of the adjacent high mountains, they 
are the fore-runners of ſevere ſtorms, which 
are more or lets ſtrong, according to the ex- 
tent, thickneſs, or poſition of the clouds ; 
of this I have taken frequent notice in the 
clouds, that us'd to ariſe upon the table- 
mount, which were always follow'd by hea- 
vy and long tempeſts. 

Thus, it is certain, that tho? the ſtars 
never vary in their courſe, they don't com- 
municate the ſame quality to the air; it 
having been obſerv*d, that at the ſame time 
there blows quite another wind aſhoar, as 
there does at ſea; nay, what is more, two 
or three different winds blow at once in dif- 
ferent parts of the bay, all which muſt be 
attributed to the different poſition of the 
mountains, in reſpect to the ſeveral parts of 
the bay. Nothing 1s more common here, 
than to find a certain mountain near the ta- 
ble-mountain ( called from thence the De- 
vil's Mount) to be all over ſtormy, whilſt 
the circumjacent country is bleſt with fair 
and calm weather. | 

Thence it 1s that I am verily perſuaded, 
that in caſe our ſailors would make more 
exact obſervations for the future, of the dit- 
ferent effects of the various ſituation of pla- 
ces, our navigation might be founded upon 


more certain rules than now it is; which 


makes them have recourſe to unknown cau- 
ſes, and the inſtability of the tides in cer- 
tain places. For what other reaſons can be 
alledged for theſe conſtant winds (called 
Monſoons) but the high mountains which 
are conſtantly cover*d with ſnow, it being 
certain, that theſe winds continue to blow 
whilſt the ſnows are melting; that there be- 
ing no other cauſe to be alledged in theſe 
places where the wind blows always from 
one corner, or changes but once a year, than 
the diſtinction of the mountains, or the an- 
nual concourſe of the fun. It muſt howe- 


ver be confeſs'd, that ſuch ſpacious fenns, 


ſoons, or certain variations o 


the receptacles of vapours, may not a little 
contribute towards theſe winds. 

Therefore our ſeamen would do well to 
obſerve the different conſtitutions and ſitua- 
tions of places, with the ſame care as they 
do commotily the tides, or return and reflux 
of the ſea, which vary according to the ſi- 
tuations of the bays, havens, or capes ; of 
this variation I had ſufficient experience in 
our paſſage through the channel, betwixt 
the port of St. Malo, on the French ſhoar ; 
and the iſle of J/ight, occaſioned by a 
ridge of rocks near cape La Hogue, on the 
coaſt of Normandy. But the diſcuſſion of 
this ſpinous queſtion 1 theſe Mon- 

the winds, 
may not only depend (as well near home as 
in diſtinct places) from the ſun's approach 
to, or removal from theſe parts, but alſo 
from the different ſeaſons of the year. 

But it is a much greater ſecret to know 
the true origin of the continual ſouth-eaſt 
winds, which blowing almoſt without inter- 
miſſion in divers parts of the world, and 
eſpecially on the Cape of Good Hope ;, we 
may addreſs our ſelves to Oedipus himſelf, 
to find out the different ſituations of the 
mountains in reference to the plains, which 
occaſions theſe winds. 

If * Deſcartes, when he ſet up for a re- 
former of philoſophy, had been convinc- 
ed of theſe experiments, he would not have 
been put to the trouble to have his whole 
recourſe to the moon; for, as the efie&s of 
nature don't depend on general cauſes, fo 
it is with the tides, or flux and reflux of the 
ſeas, which cannot be truly explained in all 
its circumſtances, by the hypotheſis of De 
cartes; there being a vait difference betwixt 
theſe tides on the coaſt of Genoa, and on 
the coaſt of Tuſcany; in the Baltick Sea, 
they are very different from both ; and are 
moſt violent in the gulph of Fagqueta, in 
the channel near Nova Francia, or Nero 
France, and in the ſtreights of Bahama in 
the bay of Mexico, The ſame might be 
ſaid of his hypotheſis of the magnetick vir- 
tue, were it not that our purpoſe is confined 


* Princ, 
Philoſ. 
art 4. 
Sect. 49. 
And Iſaac 
Voſſius de 
Motu ma- 
rium. 


to the deſcription of the rivers, mountains, 


and other things worth our obſervation in 

this part of Africk. | 
About five leagues beyond our fort, is 
the Sall- Bay, having got its name from the 
vaſt quantity of ſalt that is digg'd near it, 
and therefore may rather be reckonꝰd of the 
kind of ſtone-/alt than of /ea-/alt ; it does 
not always keep the fame figure; and tho? 
it be cut out of the ground 1n vaſt pieces, 
yet is it eaſily reduced to powder; it is ge- 
nerally white in the oar, though ſometimes 
it proves blackiſh, but is ſoon whitened by 
the heat of the ſun in the ſummer-ſealon ; 
it is ſomewhat more pungent than our com- 
mon 


* 


Ae 0e co e 


= Probl. time, might take place here with good ſuc- it you dig deeper, with ſalt water. 


* I have 
ſeen ſome 
of theſe 
creatures 


. . 


zo the Cape of Good Hope: 
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mon ſalt, but nevertheleſs as proper for uſe. ceſs ; viz. That if you dig near the fea TEN 
Probl, Sec, Perhaps the experiment try*d in Ariſtotle's ſhoar, to meet at firſt with freſh water; and Ru Nx. 


o 


CHAP. It 
Of the four legg'd beaſts. 


T HESE mountainous defarts being 


more adapted for wild ravenous beaſts 
than men, abundance of lyous, elephants, 


 rhinscerots, tygers, or rather panthers, wolves, 


elks, ſea-horſes, * wild horſes, buffaloes, wild 
boars, wild dogs, baboons, porcupines, hedge- 
hogs, lynxes, ſtags, badgers, otters, bares, and 
wild afſes of a delicious colour, with white 
ſtreaks all over their bodies; goats, wwild 


. goats, evecks, ſome finely ſpotted, ſome of 
an aſh colour; buck goats which leap from 


c. 25, and rock to rock; wild dogs and wild cats like 


26. 


*g8ee 


Roc he ford 
lib. 1. 


p. 1331 


* Sec 


Marc- 


cit. 


tygers; a certain kind of foxes, commonly 


CHA 


call'd jackalls ; and a few of theſe greatures 
call'd by 


ſo big as thoſe of Brazil. That a prodigi- Maryrav. 
ous number of theſe creatures harbour in Hiſt Qua- 
theſe mountains, may be gather'd from 
thence, that a few huntſmen belonging to 
the governor of the fort, do take ſome- 
times many thouſand weight of them (eſpe- 
cially of /ea-borſes and elks) at once; a con- 
vincing argument how much Ariſtotle was 
miſtaken, * when he ſays, That Africk pro- FP. 


duces no wild boars, no ſtags nor wild goats. 2. 22 


C. 


P. III. 


Of their birds. 


O birds, they have alſo vaſt numbers, 
and of divers colours, viz. eftriches, 
peacocks, cranes, black ſtorks, herns, geeſe, 
bittournes, ducks, guinea cocks and hens, teals, 
felfares, cormorants, didappers, fen-ducks, po- 
chards, penguicks, partridęes red and grey; 
pheaſants, lapwings, nightingales, ſnipes, but 
theſe very ſmall, owls, and millions of /ea- 


gulls, I martinets and ſwallows of various t Pliny 
colours, col[ybrides, birds that ſuck a certain — _ 5 
knotted plant, notunlike a pellican (deſcrib'd ron iouſ- 
by me elſewhere, as likewiſe by Mr. Roche- ly with- 
foot, and Mr. Marcgrave.) The French call out Legs, 
it Hlammant, and the Dutch Flaniteen, at- 

the Portugueſe ; with various feathers ſtand- 


ing up an end. 


CH AP. IV. 
Of their fiſhes. 


T HE. ſea and rivers of this cape, af- 
ford alſo various kinds of fiſhes, viz. 
ſea-lions, ſea-rabbets, a certain fiſh called 
Guapervas by the Braſilians, whales of a 
prone kind, called Uratcapers, or finſiſbes, 

y the Dutch, lampreys, trouts, ſalmons, 
thornback, muſſels, giltheads, eels, and two 
different ſorts of carps; the firſt kind is 
commonly known by the name of Hollen- 
tots-fiſh, becauſe the natives extreamly de- 
light in it, they being of excellent taſte, 
and covered all over with thick ſcales ; the 
other kind is alſo a very delicious fiſh, cal- 
led Stone-broekſem, They have alſo a kind 
of fiſh like dogs, called Caſſaon by the 


grave, l. 4. 


c, 12. 


Poriugueze, briſters, lobſters, crab-fiſhes, 
crampfiſh, muſſels, vrincles, cuttles, and a- 
mong the reſt, a certain fiſh call'd the 
Swimmerly Parepus, and Slautilus, by Pliny: 
but my deſign of keeping my felt within 
the limits of an epitome, will not permit 
me to give you a particular account of all; 
I will only add, that one day as I was walk- 
ing along upon the very brink of the ſea- 
ſhoar, to examine the ſeveral products of 
the ſea, I did light upon ſome ſmall crea- 
tures ſticking to the rocks very cloſe, with 
their feet, repreſenting by the excretion of 
their fibres, our roſes, whence they are cal, 
led by the Dutch, Klipperſen or Roeckroſes. 
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Ws "ORAL TY; 


Of the inſets or venomons animals. 


HE SE are numberleſs on the Cape 
of Good Hope; the moſt noted are 
dee Roch- ſpaniſhaflies, butter-flies, glow-worms and 
fort p. locuſts of divers kinds; cornworms of divers 
123,and colours, and ſpiders with many legs of the 
19. bigneſs of a man's fiſt ; ants and piſmires 
that bury themſelves under the food they 
have gather'd; I ſaw whole millions of 

them in heaps on the mountains. 
Their ſerpents here differ in bigneſs, 
ſhape, and venom ; the vipers are as large 
again here as in France; ſalamanders, ſcor- 
Pons, long ear-wigs, lizards, and toads: 
diſcourſing one day with the governor of 
the fort, about theſe toads, and how ſur- 
rized I was to obſerve them three times 
igger than ours, with two long feet trail- 
ing behind, like offers ; he ſhew'd me a 
certain ſea-fiſh full of prickles, not unlike 
a toad, with long feet joyn'd to the out- 
ſide of the belly; he told me that theſe 
did bring forth the toads, which I was ſut- 
fictently convinc'd of afterwards by my 


CHA 


Fd 


own experience : I remember, that when 
I diſſected one of theſe creatures, in the 
preſence of the governor, I found its lungs 
very large, but the other like thoſe of or- 
dinary toads and frogs. 

The reſt of theſe kind of creatufes either 
did not come to my ſight, or, if they did, 
it was ſuperficially, that in that ſhort time I 
ſtay'd there, I could not take exact notice 
of them. To conclude, I am inclined to 
Ariſtotle's opinion, viz, That Aſia pro- 


* 


*. 1. 


duces the fierceſt beaſts, Europe the ſtrong- de gen. 4. 


eſt, and Africk the moſt different kinds; 
which queſtionleſs has given birth to the 
proverb, that Africk always affords ſome 
new thing or another. For the want of freſh 
water in this hot climate, draws in the 
wild beaſts in great numbers to the banks 
of the river; they copulate promiſcuouſly, 
and ſo engender ſeveral new kinds. But 
this muſt be underſtood of the deſarts of 
Africk, which otherwiſe is watered by ma- 
ny great rivers, 


PF. VI. 


Of their plants. 


Dutch) affording the beſt refreſhment in See Roch. 
the world, to the ſhips that touch here in fort, P. 


UT as my genius did lead me more 
to the knowledge of plants, than any 
other thing to be met with here, I was ve- 

curious in examining ſuch of them, as 
this (though otherwiſe barren country ) 
produces in great plenty. Near the ſea- 
ſhoar I met with abundance of the Kali, 
(a herb ſo highly eſteem'd both amon 
the ancients and modern authors) as I found 
in the vallies great ſtore and variety of ſe- 
cret broom-heath, of divers ſorts, of ſea- 
green, dog-onion and daffidil, with heads 
of the bigneſs of an ordinary man's head ; 
ſome whereof I have ſent long ago into 
Holland; in the night they have a ſmell 
like the geranium or Norkbill. 

Among the mountains you find a certain 
tree here (more fragrant than all the reſt) 
the wood whereof is ſo hard, that the 
Dutch have given it the name of iron-2wood, 
but is uſed only for fuel. Theſe mountains 
alſo produce whole woods of ſhrubs, abun- 
dance of aloes, and very good ſcammony 3 
in the gardens they have your Indian night- 
ſhade, and a moſt delicious kind of melons 
(call'd erroniouſly wwater-lemons by the 


B 


their paſſage to or from the Indies. 

It is obſervable, that the lower palmtree, 
(called Piram by the Malayans, and Armiſas 
by the Arabians) as well as the coco- tree, 
never bear bloſſom without, but only with- 
in the two zropicks; and that (if thoſe who 
ſpeak by experience may be credited ) 
in thoſe countries that are neareſt to the e- 
quinoctial, they thrive beſt, and their fruits 
prove either leſſer or bigger, according as 
they are nearer or more remote from the 
{aid equinoctial line, and decreaſe both in 
quantity and quality accordingly. Thus 
you find bur few of theſe palm-trees, and 
thoſe without fruits, on the Cape of Good 
Hope; and in Bengale, without the ropicks, 
the ſame pears and apples as we have in 
Holland, but no coco or palm-trees ; but at 
Meſquetti (a place in the kingdom of Ben- 
gale) and in Perſia (near the !ropicks) theſe 
trees grow, but bear no fruit except what 
is very inſipid and dry, whereas, near the 
equinoctial, they prove larger and very 


Juicy. 


nimal. c.q, 


104. 
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to the Cape of Good Hope. 


CHAP. 


vn. a RHyNE. 


Of the different ſeaſons of the year. 


HE cold does not exert its rigour 

here : hails are very rare, nor are the 
rivers congeald with ice: the greateſt ex- 
tremity of the winter ſcarce ever raiſing 
here beyond a white froſt. 

For you muſt know, that we have not 
four, but only two ſeaſons of the year (as 
well as over the Indies.) The winter is one 
continued rainy ſeaſon, as the ſummer is 
one unintermittent draught, but both ac- 
companied with violent ſtorms: for at the 
ſame time we enjoy the pleaſantneſs of the 
ſummer heat in Holland, they are continu- 


ally afflicted with rains here; and whilſt 
the ſun there approaches to the equinof7ial 
line, it recedes from thence, on this cape, 
by a continual courſe. 

As for inſtance, if you pitch upon a cer- 
tain place in Holland, as Amſterdam, the 
Cape of Good Hope is 17 deg. 51 Min. be- 
pwn it in its latitude, but 11 deg. 30 min. 

eyond it, in reſpect of its longitude. For 
in October (the beginning of the ſummer 
here) when the trees caſt their leaves in 
Holland, the fields and gardens begin to be 
cover'd with graſs and herbs. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Hottentotes, the native inhabitants of this countr. 


HIS name belongs to different na- 
tions. The firſt are called Eſſeguaes, 
who claim the firſt rank, as well in reſpect 
of their number as of their ſtature (being 
like Demi-Gtiants) and ſtrength, which is 
the reaſon that they will quarrel with the 
Namaegquaes, their neighbours, upon the leaſt 
occaſion, They inhabit the inland coun- 
try for one hundred and fifty leagues, as 
far as it is known to us; they don't care 
to engage with us for fear of our fire-locks : 
for the reſt, they live after the ſame man- 
ner as the other inhabitants on the Cape o 
Good Hope. Our governor of the fort ſends 
yearly certain perſons among them, with 
ſome tabacco and ſome braſs toys, which 
they exchange with them for cattle. 
The ſecond are the Namazequaes, who 
have this particular to themſelves, that, 
whereas the other inhabitants cover their 


Privities with fox or goat-ſkins, theſe make 


uſe of baſkets, made of elephants teeth, 
for the ſame purpoſe. Their bucklers are 
proof againſt the ſtrongeſt arrows. The third 
are the Souſvas, living moſt after the ſame 


manner as the Holtentotes under our juriſdic- 
tion. The fourth, the Sonquas, who hav- 
ing been (for juſt occaſions) deſpoiled of 
their cattel, by our country-men, have e- 
ver ſince dwelPd in the woods, and lived 
by hunting. Fifth, next to theſe dwell 
the Gregoriques; and next to them, ſixth, 
the Honnimas, with whom we are always 
at enmity, by reaſon of the divers mur- 
thers committed by them upon our country- 
men. Their chieftain, named Honnimas, 
was then very aged and lame, but a ſtout 
fellow. Seventh, thoſe who inhabit next 
to the tent, and are converſant there, we 
make uſe of as auxiliaries againſt the other 
Barbarians ; their chieftain's name is called 
Claes, and his lieutenant captain Cuyper, 
both bold and brave ſoldiers. I have often 
ſeen them with their ragged crew at their 
heels; and they ſcarce ever appear with- 
out an attendance of fix or ſeven ſervants, 
yet would the laſt never refuſe a piece of 
tabacco when offer*'d him, which I us'd to 
do now and then, and to diſcourſe with 
him in French, | 


CHAP. IX. 
Of their neighbours. 


T's unknown hitherto, what ſort of peo- 
ple borders upon the country of the 
Hottentotes ; for what ſome have related of 
the Negroes (commonly called Caffers) is 
founded only upon hearſay. Thus I re- 
member, that one of our corporals being 
ſent out with fix ſoldiers to view the utmo 
borders of the Hottentotes, told us that ſome 


of theſe Hottentotes ( whoſe names were not 
Vo I. IV. 


heard of as yet among us) had informed 
him, betwixt them and the ſaid Negroes 
was a very broad river, which they us'd 
to paſs in ſmall canoos or boats, made out 
of the trunks of large trees hollow'd out, 


for the exchange of their commodities. But Ka . 
ayst 


the Hottentotes have no ſettled limits a- 


mongſt one another, ume o 
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the Scy- 
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thians: 


See Fuſtin 
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CHAP. . 


Of the ſhape and make of their bodies. 


S all mankind has a certain inſtinct 
or inclination (beſides the diſpoſition 
depending on his native country) ſo it is 
next to a miracle, that during ſo many a- 
ges, each nation has retained certain linea- 
ments or features, which, as they are in- 
fallible ſigns of their diſpoſitions, ſo they 
ſhew a vaſt difference betwixt ſeveral na- 
tions. 

The Hottentotes being very much ſun- 
burnt, have generally a tawny ſkin, though 
ſome of them have a tolerable white ſkin ; 
but blackneſs is the greateſt beauty among 
them ; for the reſt they either ſtrew a cer- 
tain earth, of various colours, upon their 
heads, or mix the ſame with ſuet, and ſo 
beſmear their hair and faces, which they 
look upon as a ſingular ornament ; for 
there is a certain mountain here, which 
furniſhes them with materials for divers 
colours, which, if rightly manag*d, would 
turn to a good account, 

As many as I ever had opportunity to 
ſee, appear d to me ſlender and tall, ſhap*d 
with ftrong knotted joints, and well ſet, 
with flat noſes (ſuch as moſt Africans and 
Afiaticks have) and bended fore-heads ; 
large thick lips, curl'd hair, woolly and 
cut or ſhav'd in different figures. They 
appear for the moſt part naked, having 
only a piece of leather, like an apron, hang- 
ing down before from their breaſts. 

The women are diſtinguiſh'd from the 
men by their deformity, being generally 
round ſhoulder'd, and have this peculiar, 
among; all other nations, that out of their 


privities you ſee two labels hanging down, 
like part of a man's yard (as now and 
then ſome of our European women are ſub- 
ject to the relaxation, or hanging out of 
the Clitoris) of theſe they are fo proud, 
that if a ſtranger happens to come into one 
of their cabbins, or hutts ( calPd Krallen ) 
they will take aſide the leathern apron, and 
ſhew them to the ſtranger. I remember 
that one of our chirurgeons opening the 
body of one of thoſe women, that had 
hang'd her ſelf, found theſe protuberancies 
quite relaxed and hanging below her pri- 
vities; two nipples in one of her breaſts, 
and divers ſtones in her cawl. Upon this 
occaſion our governor of the fort told us, 
that he had a ſtone taken out of one of 
the teſticles of a man, which being as bright 
as a cryſtal he had it ſet in a ring; but 
one of the Negroe kings being very defi- 
rous to have it, becauſe he look'd upon it 
as a great antidote, he had preſented him 
with it; which ſeems to intimate, that 
ſcarce any part of our bodies are without 
ſtones. They have this common with the 
Negroes and Egyptians, that as they anoint 
themſelves with oil, ſo theſe do with greaſe, 
eſpecially their heads, upon which they 
ſtrew the aſhes of a certain herb, common- 
ly calPd by them Boucbou, an office that 
ear, here to the wives to perform to 
their huſbands. They lit their ear-lips 
croſs-wiſe, in which they wear a piece of 
tabacco-pipe, and the better ſort ear-rings 
or coral, 


CHAP. XL 
Of their garments. 


HE. uſe of woollen cloaths is not 

. known among them, 3 they are 
now and then pinch'd with cold, againſt 
which they preſerve themſelves with ox and 
ſheep ſkins, or of wild beaſts. This gar- 
ment, both of the gentlemen and plebeians, 
is nothing elſe but a leathern veſt, reaching 
down to their knees (call'd by them Karos, 
and uſed inſtead of an under- bed) the on- 
ly ching to defend themſelves with againſt 
the cold. Theſe are made ſometimes of 
cows or ſheep ſkins, ſometimes of panther 
or goat ſkins, with this difference only, 
that the common N cover their privi- 
ties with a piece of ox ſkin, the gentlemen 
do it with the ſkin of an otter. In this 
point they ſeem to follow the foot-ſteps of 


Hercules, who whilſt he dwelt upon earth, 
and convers'd among nations, never made 
uſe but of one ſingle ſkin for his garment, 
and one club. During the rainy ſeaſon, 
they wear on their heads a kind of hat, or 
peaked cap, of leather, fitted cloſe to their 
foreheads, and reaching down below their 
eyes. About their necks they hang a pouch, 
wherein they keep the head of their arrows, 
and ſometimes their tabacco. Their arms, 
both above and below the elbow, they 
adorn with rings of elephants teeth, on 
which ſometimes they faſten their pouches, 


For the reſt, they appear naked, except 


that ſome few wear a kind of bullocks 
hides under their feet, which in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity are boil'd or broil'd, and ſerve them 
for food, The 
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as we do our ſhagged dogs) into ſeveral fi- T's N 
gures of their fuller half-moon or ſtars. On Ravws. 


The women's veſts, as well as their a- 
prons ( which cover their privities ) are 
made of ſheep ſkins, they being more ſol- 
licitous to cover the ſame in publick than 
the men. On their heads they wear ſuch 
another peak'd cap, like the men; ſhoos 
they never uſe, and inſtead of ſtockins 
wrap about their legs ſome dry oſier, or 
dry*d guts, or perhaps the ſhreds of a bul- 
lock's hide. 

The chief ornament they delight in moſt 
is, to ſhave the hair of their heads (like 


their foreheads they 
notch'd ſhells, braſs money, the bones of 
cows, twiſted hair, &c. All, unleſs thoſe 
that are very poor, have abour their necks 
collars or necklaces of coral, glaſs or braſs 
beeds, which they exchange with the Dutch 
for their cattle. About their elbows they 
commonly wear rings of ivory, and about 
their breaſts bracelets of braſs. 


CHA P. XII. 
Of their dwelling. 


1 EI R dwellings are only little hutts 
(called Krallen) for as they are forc'd 


to change their dwelling places, ſor the bet- 


ter conveniency of feeding their cattle, in 
a deſart place, ſo they cannot have any 
fix'd habitations. Theſe cabbins have but 
one entrance, arch'd on the top; the co- 
verings and walls being made of the leaves 
of the African Sword Graſs (the head 
whereof they make uſe of inſtead of bread) 
twiſted ſo cloſely together as to keep out 
the moſt ſevere rains and cold. The larg- 
eſt poſts, rafters and lathes, are made of 
the boughs or twigs of trees. Every man 
** a hole in his hutt, wherein he throws 
4 ſheep ſkin to wrap himſelf in, which ſerves 
inſtead of a bed, wherein he is laid in the 
fame as a child in the womb ; the 
wife lies in another hole next to his ſide. 


CHAP. 


In the hutts they now and then entertam 
fourteen or fifteen perſons at once; they 
commonly rank them on the hills in the 
fields, or near the banks of the rivers, a- 
mong the trees, in a kind of circle or en- 
cloſure, at five or ſix paces diſtance from 
one another, wherein they preſerve their 
cattle, rather againſt the attempts of the 
wild beaſts than an enemy. 


When they are to change their habitati- 


ons, the captain gives them the ſignal by a 
great fire; the women manage all the 
houſhold-ſtuff and other utenſils, which 
they put in leathern bags, and carry them 
upon their ſhoulders ; the hutts they load 
upon the backs of the oxen, which ſerve 
for the ſame uſe when their huſhands go in- 
to the wars to carry their baggage. 


XIII. 


Of their houſbold-ſtuff. 


O give your ſelf the true idea of their 
houſhold- ſtuff, you muſt call to mind 


See Agui- the primitive ages, when Crates, of Thebes, 
7 * his gave all he had to the people, changing 
Pol. 


the moſt pleaſant er. and well peo- 

led towns, for a ſatchel and ſtaff, the on- 
ly equipage belonging to the Cynicks, and 
now to the Hotlentotes, who in this point 
tread exactly in the footſteps of Diogenes 
and Antiſthenes ; theſe inconſiderable im- 
plements being by them in as much eſteem 
as the imperial robes to an emperor, a 
crown to a king, the mitre to a biſhop, or 
the augural ſtaff to the ancient ſoothſayers; 
and as Diogenes (when he was contend- 
ing with the great king of Macedon, about 
the greatneſs of his empire) gloried in 


his bag and ſtaff, inſtead of the other's 
ſcepter and thrones, ſo theſe Hottentores are 
abſolutely contented with their mean condi- 
tion. However, they make uſe of drink- 
ing cups, of ſhells gather'd on the ſea-ſhoar, 
or of tortoiſe-ſhells, after they have eaten 
the fleſh z they call them Sirigoes, and 
roaſt them in the aſhes, or exchange them 
for tabacco; for want of theſe they drink 
fair water out of their hands, like as the 
Cynick did. Their meat they dreſs ſome- 
times, by roaſting. it, upon a tile, ſome- 
times under the aſhes, and oftentimes eat 
it raw; ſome of the better ſort uſe earthen 

and veſſels, or pieces of trees hollow u, 


h which they put their meat. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of their genius and temper. 


pb HEIR innate barbarity, their idle 


and ſolitary life, join'd with the want 


of knowledge and true virtue, makes them 
prone to all manner of vices, as levity, in- 
conſtancy, luſt, deceits, perfidiouſneſs, and 
moſt ſhameful debaucheries. They are ſo 
bloody in their inclinationsas to exerciſe their 
cruelties upon their vanquiſh'd enemies, af- 
ter their death, by ſtriking their arrows and 


weapons into their dead carcaſes; they are 
ſo much addicted to theft, that one neigh- 
bour does not ſtick to enrich himſelf by ſteal- 


ing the cattle of another; and as in refe- 


rence to their chaſtity they have quite aban- 


don'd the foot - ſteps of their anceſtors, in 
the time of Scipio the African; their laſci- 
viouſneſs is always accompany'd by the moſt 


anaccountable ſlothfulneſs; for they neither 


ſow nor reap, neither trouble themſelves a- 
bout what they ſhall eat or drink the next 
day, but wallowing almoſt in their own dirt; 
therefore if you have occaſion to employ any 
of them, you mult take them when they 
are hungry, and be ſure to perform your 
promiſe. Their inordinate way of livin 

and luſt, makes them grow old before their 
time, and makes their bodies grow crazy 
and weak ; and as they keep no regular ac- 
count of their age, ſo nothing certain is to 
be determined of the le of their lives ; 
for what their diſorderly way of living takes 
from them on one ſide, their forc'd ſobrie 
(for want of neceſſaries) makes amends for 
on the other hand, living for the moſt part 
upon herbs; however it 1s, the general opi- 
nion 1s, that ſcarce ever any of them live 
above a hundred years. | 
They are fo greedy of tabacco, from 
their cradles, that children before they come 
to the age of eight months (as I have often 
ſeen my ſelf) ſmoak it ; and moſt of them 
(tho* otherwiſe tame enough) will work a 


whole day for a piece of this weed. 
As they look upon the women as deſpi- 
cable creatures, ſo they are not allow'd to 
eat any beef or freſh milk, but only mut- 
ton, and that very ſparingly ; they are, 
nevertheleſs, nice 1n their palate, and re- 
member a great while what has pleas'd 
them or not; for the reſt, they live with- 
out fear, contented with their own, whe- 
ther they be rich or poor in cattle. 
Among all theſe vices, they retain one 
good quality, that is, if one of their neigh- 
bours has, by miſchance, loſt his own cat- 
tle, they will ſtock him again, perhaps 


with a calf and a ſheep. They are not ca- See Fuſ- 
ſily removed from their own opinion; gold tin. 


and ſilver they don't value at the ſame rate 
as other men do; for where there 1s no uſe, 
there is no greedineſs after money; and 1g- 
norance of vice is more prevalling than all 
the precepts of virtue; an inſtance, that a 
mild climate often produces very rugged ſpi- 
rits, tho? they are very crafty with all their 
Ignorance. 

Whilſt T tarried here, I had the oppor- 
tunity to talk ſometimes with three women 
of the Hottentotes ; one named Eve, was a 
civil perſon, and would diſcourſe very rati- 
onally; as ſhe was well verſed in the Dutch 


and Portugueſe languages, ſo I learned from 
her divers ſecrets relating to this nation; the 


ty ſecond, named Cornelia, being turn'd chriſ- 


tian, and married to a Dutch ſurgeon, did 
lead a very ſcandalous life, and therefore 
was ſeveral times baniſhed the fort ; the 
third, named Sarah, was the ſame I told 
you before to have been diſſected by our 
ſurgeon, having hang'd her ſelf, becauſe a 
curſed Dutchman had debauch'd her, under 


pretence of marriage, but lefr her after- 
wards. 


CH AP. XV. 


Of their manners. 


S theſe barbarous pagans live without 
A laws, ſo they only follow their in- 
ſtinct without controul. Their manner of 
ſitting 1s juſt like the poſture of a child in 
the womb, bending their heads betwixt both 
knees, which they embrace with their arms. 
They deſpiſe the female ſex ; mourn three 
days for their deceaſed friends, which both 


ſexes ſpend in terrible hong and lamenta- 
tions, about the hutts of the deceaſed. The 
bury their dead in a hole under ground, has 
cover it with a ſtone. In copulation they 
chooſe to perform it from behind, the wo- 
man lying upon one ſide, ſomething high- 
er than the men, ſcarce differing in this point 
from the brutes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. * 
Their way of living. 


S nature prompts them to luxury, ſo feed upon no fiſhes but what have ſcales, 
their poverty forces them to tempe- and conſequently no eels, nor any of the 
rance ; hence it is, that they have no varie- teſtaceous kind, ſuch as oiſters, &c. The 
ties at their tables ; but inſtead of bread, fiſh they moſt delight in, is a certain ſweet 
of this make uſe of the ſword-graſs which the kind of bream * with very thick ſcales ;* Call'd 
there are women dig out of the ferns, for the women they areall, without diſtinction of age or ſex, the Hot- 
2 take all the pains here, they provide food, ſuch admirers of tabacco, that, cho' the 1 
in another they look after the houſe or hutt, and af? are at variance with one another, they will — 


treatiſe. der the cattle, Sc. Upon any extroardina- hand about the tabacco-pipe without excep- 


ry occaſion, of a wedding, lying-in of a 
woman, or ſuch like, they will perhaps kill 
an ox, a ſheep (if they can't light upon ſuch 


+ Call'4 veniſon) for to entertain their friends; Þ the 
wild figgs leaves of the /ea-green of different kinds, 


by the 
Dutch, 


are alſo much in uſe among them ; for the 
reſt they feed upon cows and ſheep's milk, 
which the women gather early in the morn- 
ing, and make very good butter of it. 
They flea a bird with feathers and all, then 
turning the ſkin with the feathers upward, 
they tie it to a ſtick or cane, and therewith 
ſtir the milk, till the ſerous part of the 
milk is ſeparated from the oleagenous ſub- 
ſtance ; the butter-milk they eat; and ſome- 
times waſh their hands wich 

Cheeſe they neither love, nor know how 
to make; their ordinary liquors for ordina- 
ry drinking, are milk and water; they 


tions. 

This country produces a certain kind of 
African arva root (or lake ſtobbin) of ſo ve- 
nomous and corroding a quality, that it not 
only bites upon, but alſo bliſters the tongue. 
Theſe Hottentotes have a way of ſeparating 
the pernicious ſulphur by the fire, which 
binds the volatile corroding ſalt ; and thus 
to render it fit for food: The hedge-hogs 
(which are ſtrangely ſhaped here) mightily 
delight in this root ; they not only feed 
upon the dry'd and powder'd ſkins of 
beaſts (after they have uſed them a conſi- 
derable time inſtead of ſhoos) but alſo up- 
onexcrements mixed with ſome other things ; 
this they do without the leaſt diſtinction of 
civility, not excepting even their king, the 
head of a crew of miſerable beggarly wretch- 
es, as almoſt all the Negroes are. 


CHAP. XVIL 


Their manner of making war. 


\ TT Othing is more barbarous than this 
country, where the rugged climate, 

and rocky mountains ſeem to have produc- 
ed men of their own kind, who applying 
all their thoughts to miſchief and fraud, are 
of a far different temper from the Europeans, 
being very prone to quarrel, or to beguile 
a man upon very frivolous occaſions. Their 
arms (belides theleathern jacket which ſerves 
inſtead of a ſhield) are bows and arrows; 
theſe are of two forts, for theſe call'd by 
them Aſſagayes, are a kind of dart which 
they know how to manage with ſuch dex- 
terity, that at forty paces diſtance they will 
exactly hit the mark : The other is a kind 
of a javelin, which throwing twice or thrice 
round their heads, they ſtrike with vaſt 
ſtrength into their enemies. They have a 
way of poiſoning theſe weapons 1n the fol- 
lowing manner: They take a viper or ſome 
other venomous ſerpent 3 which being en- 
raged, they put the point of the weapon 
into its mouth, and tye it for fear of falling 
out; this done, they, to encreaſe the viru- 
lency of the poiſon, cut off the head of the 

Vol. IV. 


viper, under whoſe jaws the bladders, which 


are the reſervatories of the poiſon, lie con- 
ceal'd ; this poiſon may be taken without 
danger, but if communicated by the ſting 
of the creature, is mortal, as many of our 
people have found to their coſt, The beſt 
remedy againſt it is, to beat the affected 
place with a ſmall ſtick, and afterwards to 
ſuck it. | 

Their chief ſtrength lies in a ſurprize; 
having been taught by the lions (which are 
very numerous here) that it is ſafeſt to ap- 
pear without their lurking holes in bad wea- 
ther; when our fire-arms are generally out 
of order, they follow their foot-ſteps, and 
lurking among the woods, ſend their darts 
from thence among our people ; bur if they 
happen to meet them in clear weather, and 
in the open fields, they ſet a huge cry, and 
immediately retreat to the woods, or thorn 
hills, from whence they may fight ata dit. 
tance, by the help of their bows and ar- 
rows. 

If they happen to be much ſuperior in 
number, they fall on with terrible cries, 

9 M like 
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T like mad- men; but notwithſtanding the 
RHYNE. inequality of their number, they ſeldom 
care to come in reach of our fire-arms, 

whereas if they engage with their own coun- 
try-men, they will preſs upon one another : 
I think it may juſtly be apply'd to the Hot- 
L. 2. c. 4. tentotes what Horus ſays of the Gauls, viz. 
de Bello That their ſouls are as fierce as the wild beaſts, 
OD & and their bodies beyond the bulk of nen; but 
that it had been found by experience, that as 
at the firſt onſet they fell on with a more than 
man-like courage, ſo if once repulſed, they re- 
treat like women. It ſeems, as if their bo- 
dies, bred among the cloudy mountains, 
had retained ſome reſemblance to the ſnow, 
which melts with the leaſt heat; as their 
fierce and barbarous inclinations ſeem to 
have a relation to the rocks and woods they 

inhabit. 
Their leaders or chieftains, they call 
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captains, being not diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt by their arms, except that his ſtaff has 
two knobs, and his veſt is ſomewhat clean- 
er than the common ſoldiers ; but he never 
appearsabroad without five or ſix old fellows, 
who are ſuppoſed to. be his adviſers upon 
all occaſions, as the Romans committed the 
management of arms to the younger ſort, 
but choſe the ſenate out of the elders. 

We were at that time engaged in a war 
with one of their captains, named Honomai, 
becauſe our forces had, not long before 
our arrival, taken from them above two 
thouſand oxen and cows, beſides ſheep ; 
and we were at that time bringing our au- 
xilaries into the field, under captain Claes and 
Cuyper, to attempt a ſecond irruption. 
Their wives they, employ upon meſſages, 
and if any of them are taken priſoners, they 
are diſmiſs'd without a ranſom. 


CH AP. XVIII. 
Their way of trafficking. 


S all their riches and ſubſtance conſiſt 

in their cattle, this 1s the only com- 
modity they exchange with our people. 
Commonly the' governor of the fort ſends 
a doctor or two accompany'd by ſome ſol- 
diers, and provided with good ſtore of Vir- 
ginia tabacco, or rather of the black and 
worſe ſort (which they eſteem moſt ) with 
ſome beads of coral, glaſs or copper, and 
ſome quantity of aquavite (whereof they 
are great lovers) which they purchaſe for 
their oxen, ſheep, and ſometimes for ſeve- 
ral panther ſkins. Their way of exchange 
is thus: Our merchants, offer a piece of 
tabacco, of about two ſpans in length for 
an ox or a ſheep, always adding a piece by 
little and little; (a cuſtom always obſerved 
among them, without which they think 
themſelves not oblig*d to the bargain :) at 
laſt they will aſk alſo a certain quantity of 
uaditæ, the value whereof muſt be deduct- 


ed from the quantity of tabacco, which 


they value leſs by a fourth part at leaſt; but 
at the firſt meeting our factors always pre- 
ſent them with a piece of this weed, which 
they ſeem ta retaliate by a preſent of a 
ſheep ; by this means they exchange ſome- 
times a hundred or two hundred oxen (be- 
fides ſheep) at one time. Our governor ſends 
his factors no more than once a year to the 
Eſſequas, to make them the more eager af- 
ter the tabacco; they commonly preſent 
our factors with the beſt mutton at their 
meeting. But care muſt be taken not ta 


let theſe barbarians ſee your whole ſtock, 
for fear of being kill'd by them, upon that 
account; as was likely to have happen'd to 


ſome of our people, who were in great dan- 


ger of being all ſlain by the brother of the 
king of the Eſſequas, had they not been fore- 
warn'd of the danger, by the old king him- 
ſelf, whoſe ſon now reigns, and lives ina good 
correſpondence with us. But they never ex- 
change a white ox cow (following perhaps 
in this point, their anceſtors, the Egyptians, 
who worſhipped J/is under the ſhape of a 
cow) which * among them like our bell - 
weather; it 1s thus conſtantly wiſh'd, that 
the great captain (meaning God) may bleſs 
them with a white ox. 

The ordinary meeting places of theſe 
merchants are. (1.) Near the horſe-guard, 
placed upon our utmoſt borders. (2.) At 
the pits near the river, the boundary of the 
Fottentotes country under the Dutch juriſdic- 
tion on that ſide. (3.) On the other ſide of 
the mountain, in the ſame part of the coun- 
try. (4.) Near the Hafferbulis river. 
(5.) Near the /eak-hutts. (6.) Near the 
butter river. (7.) At the endleſs river. 
(8.) Near Jacob Ragen's tree. (g.) Near 
the geeſe-buts, (10.) Near the broad river. 
(11.) At the paradiſe, a place ſo calld from 
its pleaſant ſituation, but wants good ſprings, 
becauſe the water is tainted thereabouts with 
a white clayiſh mixture. The 12th and 
laſt, is near the hud/hel-bay, about a hun- 
dred and thirty fix leagues from the fort. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


to the Cape of Good Hope: 


Their manner of dancing. 


T HE X delight fo much in dancing, 
or rather ſkipping, that their chief re- 
ligious ceremonies ſeem to conſiſt in the ac- 
tivity of their bodies; for, when they ſee 
the moon riſing, they meet together; and 
whilſt the men ſtrike all at once their feet 
againſt the ground, by turns with a very 
grave air, the women clap their hands, and 


ſing certain tunes to them. If they happen 
to look into a looking-glaſs in one of our 
houſes, they are fo delighted with their own 
ſhape (Narciſſus like) that they fall a danc- 
ing, and ſeldom leave off till they drop 
down (quite tired) upon the floor; as I 
have often obſerved in a certain Hottentote, 
who was a ſeryant in our lodgings. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of their religion. 


8 brutiſh and barbarous as this nation 

is, yet are there among them ſome 
few foot ſteps of the knowledge of a ſu- 
pream being; for whenever they ſee the hea- 
vens covered with black clouds, when it 
thunders or lightens, you ſhall hear them 
ſay, The great captain is angry; and if they 
have kill'd any of our people, and dre 
our * they will ſay in broken Dutch, 
What ſhall we do? The Dutch-men (fa ny) 
will kill us: But if they kill me, I will go di- 
refly to our great captain, who will make 
me a preſent o white oxen. Thus when it 


is a very ſerene day, they ſay, Our great 
captain will preſent us with white oxen. For 
the reſt, they ſeem to agree with the ancient 
Egyptians, and other pagans in this point, 
that they look upon the ſun and moon as 
Gods ; * for they 
upon it ſtedfaſtly at riſing and ſetting 


times they will ſit down near the river fide, g 


adore the ſun by gazing * See Pla- 
1 ; ſome- af _ 
Hs an 


and throw abundance of little balls of clay, 3% 


into the water, which, they ſay, they do hs 


in honour of the ſun : The moon they wor- 
ſhip with dancing, as we told you before. 


CHA P. XXI. 
Of their magiſtrates. 


T HERE is not a village or plantati- 
on of hutts ſo inconſiderable, but that 
has its own prefect to acknowledge the cap- 
tains for their ſuperiors, who are the ſu- 
pream governors of their reſpective nations; 
the Eſſequas being the only people chat are 
ruled by a king. All things are govern'd 


according to their pleaſure, none of their 
ſubjects ever daring to attempt the leaſt thing 
againſt the commands of their captains. 
When they are to change their habitations, 
the prefefs give the ſignal], but in caſe of a 
marriage, they muſt obtain leave of their 
captain, 


* 


C HAP. XXII. 
Of their peculiar laws and cuſtoius. 


H O theſe barbarians are not reſtrain'd 


eirher by any written law or fear of 


Gop, they by a blind inſtinct follow the 
cuſtoms of their anceſtors ; Thus, if a wo- 
man happens to bring forth twins, a male 
and female, they immediately kill the laſt, 
differing in this from the Scythes, who kill'd 
all the males among the Amazons; and from 
the ancient Carthaginians, who us d to ſacri- 
fice male children alive to Saturn. 
They cut out one of the teſticles of all 
their male children, immediately after they 
are born, to make them run with the 
more ſwiftneſs. The women cut as many 


joints off their fingers, as they have had 


uſbands, beginning with the firſt joint of 
, MN 


the little finger ; allow of polygamy, 
like the Mahometans Their induſtry (ſack 
as it is) is founded only upon their inclina- 
tions, without any legal compulſion. They 
know no other puniſhment of murther, but 
the revenge of the friends of the deceaſed, 
who never ceaſe to purſue the murderer, till 


they have found him out, and then bear 


him with their clubs, and ar laſt kill him 
with their javelins, nay, frequently exerciſe 
theit cfuelties upon their dead bodies, O- 


ther crimes; as adultery, theft, and ſuch 


like, 
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The Voyage of William Ten Rhyne 


Tu like, are made good by way of retaliation. 
Rnyne. They have one peculiar cuſtom; if a young 
WY lad happens to fall ſick, they kill a fat ox, 


which they feaſt upon, but the paunch and 
other entrails they hang about the patient's 


neck, till being putrify'd, and falling off 
of cour ſe, they muſt be devour'd by ſome 
old man or other. Their ſucceſſions are li- 
mited by the ordinary law of inheritance. 
eſpecially among the Eſſequas. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


UCH as have an intention to marry 
together, having obtained their parents 
conſent, apply themſelves to their captain, 
who giving his conſent, they marry at plea- 


ſure, tho? ſometimes all their ſubſiſtence con- 


ſiſts only in a club, an ox to carry their hut 


upon, a milch cow, and perhaps ten or 


twelve ſheep, ſome whereof certainly are 
kill'd for the wedding feaſt. The richer 
ſort marry as many wives as they think fit, 


Of their marriages. 


and in caſe of diſlike, divorce themſelves. 
Theſe commonly kill two or three oxen, 
and a many ſheep for the feaſt; the fleſh, 
after it is parted from the ſkin, they expoſe 
a little in the air; and then boil it in its 
own fat in their earthen pots, the guts be- 
ing roaſted in the aſhes ; they treat their 
friends with theſe dainties, and ſpend the 


day merrily, according to their own way. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the education of their children. 


HEN their child-bearing women 
have an eaſy labour, they manage 


all the natural ligaments with ſufficient ſkill, 


and without much difficulty; but in caſe 
ny are afflicted with a hard labour, th 

make uſe of a certain herb, endow'd wi 

the virtue of expelling the fruit; the true 
name or knowledge of which I could never 
learn from them, neither by entreatiẽs nor 
promiſes, they alledging that they were 
ſtrictly forbidden to diſcover it. Their time 
of lying-in is ſoon over, and they bring up 
their babes after a very ugly manner ; for 
after they have kept them about two or three 


weeks at home, without any ſwathing clouts, 
they tie them to their backs; and at four 
months of age they begin to ſmoak tabac- 
co, and in four months more they put them 
upon their feet; then they have a jacket 
given them (as I have been informed by 
ſome who lived five years there.) At the 
age of eight or nine years, they begin to 
be accuſtom'd to the uſe of arms; their 
parents generally affix a piece of meat to a 


5ſt, which they muſt hit with their arrows 


fore they are permitted to eat the leaſt 
victuals. : | 


CHAP. XXV. 
07 their handicraft trades. 


O U may as well look for jewels in a 
hog-ſty as artiſans among this barba- 
rous generation ; however, they have a kind 
of taylors among them, who ſew their ſkins 
(their ordinary apparel) with needles of iron 
(for, as I am informed, they have very 
good mines of that metal) or ivory, their 
thread being nothing but the twiſted nerves 
of beaſts. And conſidering that they ſhave 
their heads in divers figures, it is manifeſt, 
that beſides taylors and barbers, they are 
alſo artiſans in iron-work ; theſe are the 


main things they glory in with ſo much ſelf- 


conceit, that when I once ſhew'd one of 
their captains a very well-wrought watch, 


and ſhew'd him the uſe thereof, he told 
me, That queſtionleſs the Hottentotes could 
make ſuch another. They have alſo a cer- 
tain muſical inſtrument, of the ſame ſhape 
and uſe as our pipes. Some of them pre- 
tend alſo to magick, and would make us be- 
lieve, that they can draw the fiſh to the 
bait with the ſound of their pipes. 


CH AP. XXVL 
Of their Phyſick. 


F we are obliged to the brutes for the bird His for dyſters, for phlebotomy to the 
ory of ſeveral wholeſome remedies; ſea-borſe, for the uſe of ditany or garden gin- 


as. to the 


25 for emetics, to the Egyptian ger to the goats, of the ſwallow-wort to the 


ſwallows, 


. 3 N a ; AU . uh R : 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 
had occaſion to ſpeak before. If the wound T r * 

proves malignant, or there be the leaſt fuf-Rnyxe. 


picion of a gangreen, they cut it out with 
the ſharp points of their arrows; and if it 


{wallows, of fennel to the ſnake, of the 
narrow ſmall row leav'd plantain to the toads, 
of the rue to the wweeſel, of the origanum to 
the /lork, of the ground-ivy to the wild boar, 
and of the uſe of the artichoak to the ſtag; 
what wonder is it, if theſe Hettentotes, tho? 
never ſo brutiſh, have their own way of 
curing diſtempers; I don't fay all diſtem- 
pers, but like Podalinus and Machaon, in 
the Tr9an war, who were chiefly employ'd 


1 


Sce Homer about ſurgery, if we may believe Cel/us, 
b. in Probl. Suction and Union are two chief, if not the 


I, 


I, 


only remedy uſed among the Hottentotes 
their main dread being from the poiſon of 
arrows or venomous beaſts : If they are 
wounded by them, they beat the afflicted 
part with a ſmall ſtick, till it be deprived 
of all ſenſe 3 then they ſcarifie and ſuck it 
till the blood follows. This way of curing 
(which Severinus in his chirurgery recom- 
mends as efficacious) is different, according 
to the different natures of the poiſon, and 
according to the different continuance of the 
beating and ſuction, it being certain that 
the ſcorpions, who are not ſo venomous here 
as in Spain, Haly and France, don't ſting 
ſo deep as the creature they call the Thoy- 
ſand-feet, If you ſqueeze his tail juſt above 
the ſting, it emits a bright drop out of his 
ovale ſting, unleſs he has ſtung ſome bo- 
dy not long before, which is not much more 
hurtful than the ſting of our bees ; his ſting 
15 not very ſoon repleniſh'd with the poiſon- 
ous matter, and when he ſtings it 1s as if 


you were touch'd by a ſtone ; but the Zbou- 
ſana-feet being very corroſive, communicate 


very ſharp poiſon: Of the vipers we have 


has infected a member, they cut it off imm̃e- 
diately. All contuſions they cure by uncti- 
ons (with beef or mutton ſuer, for want of 
any other ointment.) afterwards ſcarifie the 
part and ſuck it till they draw the blood 
thro* the ſkin. The rheumatiſm they cure 
in the ſame manner, except that they expoſe 
the part (after it is well anointed with the 
ſuet) before the fire, that the particles there- 
of may force out the morbifick matter, by 
their being attenuated before the fire, and 
then they go to ſucking. - Among the ves 
getables they are acquainted with very few 
phyſical plants but thoſe of the beſt, which 
as I told you before, I cannot learn from 
them at any rate. This makes me admire 
how ſome can boaſt of I know not what ſe- 
crets they have attained to among ſo trea- 
cherous a generation as the Holtentotes. 
They have a way of curing the colick by 
a certain aromatick root, ' almoſt in an in- 
ſtant. They alſo ſtamp a kind of date (as 
I ſuppoſe) called by them dacha, which they 
afterwards make into a paſte, and being 
dry'd in the ſun, uſe it as moſt of the 

ahometans do the anfion or opium, and has 
the ſame effect upon them. They never 
cut the navel ſtrings of new born children, 
but only tie it cloſe till it falls of it ſelf. 
This is all I was able to learn of a certain 
woman of the Hottentotes, the reſt being fo 
cunning as not to diſcover any thing of this 
nature, 


CHAP. XXVIL 
Of their language. 


1 F you ſhould hear them ſpeak, or ra- 
ther chatter, in their own dialect, you 
would certainly believe, that you were gone 
back to the Pythagorean age, when the birds 
uſed to converſe together, by way of diſ- 
courſe ; it being certain, that their ſpeak- 
ing is only an inarticulate noiſe, and no real 
voice, every word ending with a kind of 
whiſtle, by the tongues clapping ſo cloſe to 
the palate ; whence ſome have judg'd, that 
by this ſhrill noiſe, occaſion*d by the touch- 
ing of the palate, they did expreſs their 
vowels, whereas they pronounced the con- 
ſonants much lower in the throat, and 
framed them together by drawing together 
their lips in an orbicular figure. Certain it 
is, that they can't — 1 with any other 
nation in their own language; for all the 
time that the Dutch have been ſettled here, 
there was never yet one European who 
could attain to any perfection in their lan- 


* Vol, IV. 


guage, tho' many of the Hottentotes, that 
dwell near the fort, have learned a kind of 
broken Dutch, differing from ours chiefly 
in the termination of words, which com- 
monly end in kom, as tabagkom, tabacco, 
kortom, a ſhore or portion, horom, to hear. 
As they are but barren in roots, or original 
words, ſo they abound in epithets : Thus 
they call all ſorts of birds courcour, with the 
addition of a proper epithite ; as for in- 
ſtance, camma courcour, a water-fowl, whe- 
ther it be a duck, a cormorant, or ſea-gull ; 


ſickom (a belgiciſm, ſuch as they frequently 


uſe among them) courcour, a young bird; 


grotom courcour, a large bird, by which, 


however, in a ſtrict ſenſe, they underſtand 
the oſtrich. They have alſo learn'd ſome 
words by their former correſpondence with 


other nations ; as for inſtance, from the 


Engliſh the words doggues ſignifying a dog. 
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A Draught of the Streights of Gibraltar. 


The original Hottentote words, which occur 
at preſent to my memory, are, 


Onkay, a Dutchman ; gamma, a lion; ac- 
qua, a horſe; ouka, a wolf; nabba, a rhino- 
ceros; goedi, a ſheep; boeba, an ox or cow; 
debitia, heifers ; frine, tortoiſes ; dacha, 
the name of an hypnotick plant ; dini, ho- 
ney 3 chou, air; ecy, fire; kou, thunder; 
doudou, the road; ey, glaſs beads ; equa, 
wood; kiny, a club; ſou, a pot; bouchou, 
the aſhes of plants. 


Some corrupt Dutch words, are, 


Boemakem goet, gun- powder; boebaiſibi- 
er, milk; karos, a veſt or waiſtcoat ; kral- 


len, a hut or cabin; and many more of the 
ſame kind, 


Of their numbers. 


Cui, one; tem, two; nona, three; acta, 
four; corro, five; guichi, ſix, Cc. 


Theſe they multiply by the addition of 
others, by joining them with other words, 
which if they ſhould be heard by any fo- 
reigner, he will be ready to — 1 as well 


as I, that they are ſo odd as not to be de- 
ſcrib'd in writing. 


William Ten Myne. 
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A Draught of the Sireights of Gibraltar, 


WIT H 
Some Obſervations upon the Currents there- 
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unto belonging. 
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By Captain RICHARD BOLLAND. 


July 24. 1675. 

E weigh'd anchor out of 
Tangier bay near eight in 
the morning, the wind at 

| S. S. W. off the ſhore, ve- 

ry moderate; before ten, the tide of ebb 
then ſetting to the weſtward, had drove us 
down the Rog of Fews river; which ha- 
ving obſery*d, that I might ſomething more 
improve my judgment on the tides and cur- 
rents in theſe parts, I then produced this 
draught of the S/reights mouth of Gibraltar, 
which I had drawn ſome time before, ha- 
ving often croſs'd over from the one ſhore 
to the other, as alſo anchor'd ſeveral boats 
half a league diſtant from one another, that 
they have reach'd one third of the chanel 
over, having on board of each of *em 
watches for time, logs to inform the turn- 
ing of the tide, and ſeveral other conve- 
niencies proper for thoſe obſervations ;3 by 
which means I gain'd ſome experience how 
the tides ſet, their time and diſtance from 
the ſhore, as alſo where the current, which 
has its conſtant indraught into the ſtreights, 
if extremes of wind occaſion no alteration, 


— 


does commence from the tides. Having 
thus gather'd theſe collections, I drew this 
draught, as *tis here demonſtrated at large, 
and calculated the tables thereupon placed, 
which are for every day in the moon's age, 
that is, from full to change, and from the 
change to the full; ſo that looking upon 
theſe tables, you are inform'd, at all times, 
when the tides flow to the eaſtward, and 
ebb to the weſtward, upon both ſhores. 
Our ſhip having thus drove contrary to our 
courſe, that day being the twelfth of rhe 
moon's age, I found in the table for the 
offing upon the African ſhore, that the tide 
began to flow fo the eaſtward at 10 a- clock 
and 21 min.. By this time the wind ſprang 
up freſh eaſterly, and encreas'd fo furiouſly 
that we were forced to reef our top-fails, 
having now the advantage of the tide : 
here the current in the middle, as alſo the 
tide upon the Spaniſh ſhore, which began 
that day to flow to the eaſtward at 11 of the 
clock and 16 minutes. Thus happen'd the 
time ſo opportunely, that ſtanding the hea- 
rer both the ſhores was the greater advan» 
tage, making no more than three boards, 

we 
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A Draught of the Streights of Gibraltar. 


we weather'd the eaſtermoſt point of Gi- demonſtrations, with many others which Bo L-, 
braltar above two leagues. Thus did we might be laid down, induce me to the opi- LAND 


make a clear experiment of the truth of 
theſe tables and draught. The fame ad- 
vantage may be made in turning out of the 
Streights with a weſterly wind, only ſtop- 
ping the tide of flood, if weather will per- 
mit. For want of experience in the tides 
and currents here, this age has produced 
but too many examples of the loſs both of 
men of war, and of merchant-men. I re- 
member, in the year 1673, Sir John Laww- 
ſon, in the Refolution, — been in the 
Levant, coming near to Gibraltar in the 
night, the current having ſet us over cloſe 
on board the Spaniſh ſhore, we made the 
highland of Gibraltar for Apes-hill upon the 
Barbary ſhore, which had like to have 
prov'd of very dangerous conſequence, our 
courſe being right over the low-land, which 
general Blake had intention of cutting thro', 
to have made an iſland. Having heard 
many diſputes concerning tides and currents, 
I will here, in few words, give my opinion 
of *em. And firſt of tides, which, as is' 
obſerv'd, have a dependency upon the 
motion, encreaſe, and decreaſe of the 
moon. 

It flows in the bay of Tangier, and fo 
upon the Barbary ſhore, as far as Apes-hill, 
ſouth-weſt and by ſouth, one quarter after 
two a-clock, full and change of the moon, 
high water. The Moors and Spaniards, 

each of their native ſhores, in the 
Streights mouth of Gibraltar, thus account 
the tides : when the moon appears in their 
horizon upon her riſing, the tide ſets away 
to the * and continues till her com- 
ing to the meridian; which having paſs'd, 
the tide begins to flow to the eaſtward. I 
cannot be ſo poſitive in my opinion as ſome 
are, that the moon has an abſolute influ- 
ence upon the government of tides, and 
therefore ſhall lay down my reaſons with 
ſubmiſſion to better judgments, If the 
moon's attraction be ſo powerful upon the 
waters, why do they not follow her motion 
round the world? At prince Rupert's bay, 
within three leagues off Apes-hill, in the 
Streights mouth of Gibraltar, the tide riſes 
perpendicular upon the ſprings nine foot. 


At Buceama, upon the Barbary ſhore, twen- 


ty leagues to the eaſtward, there's ſcarce any 
knowledge of a tide ; ſo that in ſo ſhort a 
diſtance the moors influence upon the water 
ceaſes. At Cape Sparte!l, which is the 
weſtermoſt part of the African ſhore, it flows 
ſouth-ſouth-weſt a very ſtrong tide, Five or 
ſix leagues weſt-/outh-weſt into the ſea, there 
1s no appearance of either ebbing or flow- 
ing: ſo that here, to the weſtward into the 
ocean, as alfo to the eaſtward mention*d 
before, in the Mediterranean, the waters 
have no dependence upon the mo, Theſe 


nion, that the moon's change, full, and quar- WWW 


ter, as alſo her motion, are particular ſigns 
to inform our judgments, rather than of any 
power ſhe has on the waters, or their de- 
pendance on her. The great maſter of 
philoſophy drowned himſelf, becauſe he 
could not apprehend the cauſe of tides ; 
but his example cannot be fo prevalent with 
all, as to put a period to other mens. en- 
quiries into this ſubject. I hope 'twill be 
allow'd that a ſailor, by his experience in 
this age, may better know the ſhifting of 
tides in ſeveral parts than Ariſtotle, tho? not 
the cauſe ; which ſince no man has attain'd 
to, but only conjectural notions, I hope 
mine will be the more excuſable. The 
holy writ mentions a chaos, or firſt matter, 
which was a confuſion or diſorder'd maſs of 
all the elements, wherein Go D Almighty 
divided the earth from the water, which 
diviſion naturally put the waters in motion 
by a reverſe, or retreat, from their firſt poſi- 
tion: after that the earth was made dry 
land, the waters return*d to ſeek their for- 
mer place, and to claim their dominion 
over the more ſolid and conſiſtent bodies; 
by which ambition they rais'd themſelves 
up to the high-water mark, where they 


were reſtrain'd and bounded by the heaven- 


ly power; ſo that, being able to advance 
no higher, they return'd to the ebbing; 
and, ever fince, it might be Go p Almigh- 


ty's providential will, for the convenience 


of man, to continue the ſame motion of the 


waters. I have no other reaſon or apology 


to make for this my opinion, than that in 
moſt parts of the known world the waters 
have the ſtrength of their motion near to 
the ſhores, and at ſea ſcarce any thing at 
all, but what's occaſion'd by winds. Which 
brings me to the courſe of currents, that 


have no dependency upon the moon, having, 


obſerv'd principally three forts of currents 
or ſtreams, occaſion*d by a trade-wind ; the 
indraught of bays, as that of Biſcay, and 
the gulph of Lions; a forcible ſtream be- 
twixt two high lands coming from the 
ocean, as the current proceeding from the 
Streights mouth of Gibraltar, where, in the 
middle part (demonſtrated upon the draught 
between the two lines MM) the current 
has 1ts continual. paſſage into the Mediter- 


ranban, if not alter'd by ſome extream of 


weather: and altho* I know ſome are of a 
contrary opinion, yet there's nothing that 
reſembles truth more than demonſtration 
upon matter of fact. In nine years that I 
have liv'd and faiPd from Tangier, I did 
never ſee any ſhips in the middle of the 
Streights, happening then to be calm, or 
little wind, but was infallibly driven in, if 
ſhe could not reach the ſide of ebb upon 
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Bo l- neither ſhore. 


A Draught of the Srreigbts of Gibraltar. 


This, I ſuppoſe, may be 


LAND, ſufficient to demonſtrate, that there's a vaſt 
WYWV ſluice of water hurried into the Streigbis. 


At Conſtantinople, out of the Black-Sea, it 
runs into the Mediterranean a forcible 
ſtream, and many large rivers fall into the 
fame ſeas ; the queſtion is, What becomes 
of all this water ? The tides flow ſix hours, 
and ebb the ſame ſpace, ſo that probably 
they return what they bring in. The earth, 
no doubt, on all ſhores, does drink in and 
is moiſten'd by the ſea ; the ſun has its at- 
tractive influence on the waters: I have of- 
ten obſerv'd at ſea, where the ſtrength of 
the exhalation has happen'd (tho? there was 
not one breath of wind) that it was dange- 
rous to come near that part with a boat; 
and, on the contrary, when the clouds have 


been overcharg'd or loaden, they have bro- 
ken out, and fallen violently down; which 
we commonly call Spouts. But all theſe 
can't reach near the water that ſets unto the 
Mediterranean, ſo that there muſt neceſſa- 
rily be ſome evacuation ; and it ſeems moſt 
reaſonable, that as the Sreigbis mouth of 
Gibraltar has its continual indraught aloft, 
ſo the ſuperficial part thereof may have its 
recourſe back again below. To know the 
certainty of this, *twere but ſtopping with a 
ſtream-anchor in the middle of the Streigbis, 
poſſibly it may require three or four hun- 
dred fathom warp : your ſhip being brought 
up, the current running ſtrongly ro the ea/t- 
2 brings it to wind-head to the weſt- 
ward, | 


The Deſcription f the Sounding-boat for Currents. 


HE N having the lead, which I have 
made, as the draught here demon- 
ſtrates, with ſprings in the inner part, a 


bladder hook*d upon the outſide, which has 


a dependency upon thoſe ſprings, fo that 
the lead ſtriking the ground, off flies the 
bladder from the lead, and all the way in 
its riſing to the ſuperficies of the water, tis 
drove which way Lever the current does ſet, 
your ſhip being ſtopp'd by her anchor ; if 
the current ſet out of the S7reights below, 
then will the bladder riſe ahead of the ſhip, 
contrary to the current aloft. Now, where 
your ſhip is anchor'd in three hundred fa- 
thom water, I will ſuppoſe it flows into the 
Streights an hundred fathom deep from the 
ſurface, and from that two hundred fathom 
to the bottom, it runs out to the weſtward, 
To know the certainty of this, or what 
depth it ſets contrary, I have here drawn 
the draught of a ſquare drag-fail at the 


boat's bow, with weights of lead at the 


lower part, to depreſs the fail downward 


ſo turning the boat looſe, you lower the fail 
unto the water, and which way ſoever the 
ſtream runs, twill draw along the boat. 
If it returns out of the Mediterranean at one 
hundred fathoms deep, the fail being lower*d 
to that, then *twill not fail of dragging your 
boat contrary to the current aloft. Thus 
might the experiment be made to the ſatis- 
faction of the curious. 

The ſounding- boat for currents in the 
draught, Nꝰ 2, there's the form of a fail 
mark'd G, which has two yards, one aloft, 
t'other below; by which means, if my 
judgment fails me not, *twill ſtand fo fair, 
as to keep full within leſs than three points 
of the compaſs. In the hold of the fame 
boat, mark'd F, I have form'd a fort of 
work, which gives a true account of the 
boat's way by her motion, hoping it may 
prove of general uſe, more in particular to 
draughts-men, whoſe care ought to be in 
laying down capes and head-lands, exactly 
to the diſtance, 


The End of the Fourth Volume, 
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BAFEDE Mountain Page 18 
A Abipones, People of Paraguay, firſt ſeen 
740. Their Manners ibid. 

Abritich City 18 
Abrupt end of the Diſcovery of the Iſles of Sa- 
lomon 629 
Acamapitehtli, firſt King of Mexico 487 
Account of a Pagod in China 282 
Account of the Mines in Hungary 762 
Ackem City in Sumatra | 254 
Achmet, the iſt and the 2d Emperours of ha 
Turks 2 92 
Achmin City 19 
Adam ſpoken of in India 245 


Adrianople City 5 
Advertiſement concerning the Fragment of the 


Diſcovery of the Iſles of Salomon 622 
Aga of the Fanizaries 66 
Aggueutingo Village in New Spain 483 
Abuitxotl the 8th King of Mexico 488 
Air of Egypt 41 


Alcazar, a noble Structure near Genoa 546 
Alexandria in Egypt 8 
All Saints Town 697 
Alpugleca Village in New Spain 483 
Alvar Nunnes arrives at the River of Plate with 


recruits ; 645 
Amacuſac Village in New Spain 482 
Amadabat City 189 
Amalf City in Italy 1 
Amcale Tree ä 212 
Amurat the 2d, 3d, and 4th Emperors of the 

Turks | 91 
Anena Plant 212 
Andemdon Iſland 254 
Angon Iſland FIRE 178 
Annas's Houſe, a Church now 30 
Anona Tree 211 
Antient ruin'd Town in Perſia 174 
Anti-kagae, a ruin'd City in Perſia 103 
Antimony of Hungary the beſt 765 
Antinopoli, a City in Egypt 18 
Aso, a fierce and amphibious Creature 717 
Aqueduct at Conſtantinople 74 
Arabian Fable 24 
Arabs cat Fire. Others beat themſelves for an 

Alms 184 
Ararat Mount 103, 10g, 106 


Araucans of Chile, their Valour, Numbers, Man- 
ners, and Obſtacles to their Converſion 659 


Araxes, River 108 
Arcadius and Honorius's Pillar 74 
Areca Tree 210 
Arment, a City in Thebaida 2t 


Armenian Maſs 38 and 136. Their Commu- 
nion, Lent, Eaſter, principal Feaſts, Prielis, 
Archbiſhops, Faſting, and Baptiſm 136 
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Their Holy Oils, Marriages, and Funerals 


137 

Arſenal at Conſtantinople | F 76 
_—_ City 19 
„ City 18 
Jampaja Fruit 257 
Aſſumption Fort up the River of Plate 642 
Aſſumption Town in Urvaica P 644 
Ata Tree 211 


Atmath Dulet, the prime Miniſter of Perſia 155 
Atmedan, formerly the Hippodrome at Conftan- 
tinople 72 
Atole, a Liquor in New Spain 300 
Attempts of the Jeſuits beyond Paraguay 747 
Attendance of a Chineſe Vicar of two Provin- 
ces 389 
Attendance of a mean Pride in China 390 
Audience given by the King of Perſia 14· 
Auguſta, a City in Sicily, deſtroy*%a | 


4 
Aurengi Zebe, his Artifices, 2 23 · He comes to 


Agra, and impriſons his Father, 224. Seiſes 
his Brother, Morad Backſee, and impriſons 
his eldeſt Son, 225. Kills Morad Backſee, 
227. Is enthron'd, 228, His penance, He 
is reprov'd by the King of Perſia, 228. His 
Conqueſts, Employments, and change of Life, 
231, His Continency, he works for his 
Bread; his Children, 221. His Secretaries, 
diſtribution of Buſineſs, and abſolute Power, 


233. His Revenues 234 
Authority of the Portugueſe at Bandey Congo 178 
Axayacac the 7th King of Mexico 488 

: B 

Abrias, a Tribe of Indians 244 

Babuyanes,one of the Philippine Iſlands 419 
Bacciam Fruit 257 
Bad travelling in India 219 
Bahi Lake ibid. 
Bahi, a Province in Manila 417 
Bajazeth's Moſch 72 
Bajazeth the firſt, 97. The 2d 92 
Bairam, Turkiſh Feaſt 88 
Balanca Fiſh 257 
Balayan, a Province in Manila 416 
Balſas River in New Spain 482 
Baltagis, what they are 64 
Balucos, a Nation of Pirates 179 
Bandarines, a Tribe of Indians 243 
Bande Congo, a Port in Perſia, 171, Its Inha- 

bitants 162 
Bangaſalis, a Tribe of Indians 24 
Banians, the Third Tribe of Indians ibid. 

Their Trees and Pagods in India 189 
Bantayan Iſland 424 
Baptiſm of the Blacks 656 
Barbarity of Indian Gentiles to Children 247 
Barbarous Murder 8. -A- ©, Yi 
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Barbarous Sayings of a Chineſe Mandarine p. 331 


Barbarous People 735 
Barbarous Old Men 744 
Bavoſce, a City in India, famous for Calicoes 189 
Baſſa of the Sea 65 
Baſſora, a City in the Perſian Gulph 207 
Batajas, a Tribe of Indians 243 
Batangas Bay in Manila 416 


Bazaim, a City in India deſcrib'd, A Monſter 


there ; and the Habit of the People, 191. 'The 


Jeſuirs, Dominicans, Franciſcans, and Hoſpi- 
rals there 192 
Bazar, or Market at Tanris 113 
Bears kill'd and eaten by the Men left in Green. 
land 7 8 
Beaſts of India, 187. Of New Spain, 539. F 
Paraguay, 660, Of Bonden in Perſia 152 
Beglerbegs, what they are 66 


Beiburt, a City in Turkey 97 
Beligon, a City in India 249 
Benavid City 19 
Bengala Kingdom | 254 
Bethania 33 
Betheſda Pool 31 
Bethlehem 33 
Bexiers, a City in France $56 
Bezoay Stone 265 and 658 
Bec bier 5 in Egypt 7 
Bilimbim Tree, 212. The Fruit 438 


Birds in India, 187. In New Spain, 539. In 
Greenland, 75 1. At the Cape of Good Hope 


771 

Biſayas and Pintadas, Inhabitants of the Philip- 
pine Iſlands 414 
Biſcitaſi, a Village near Conſtantinople 70 
Biſiften, a ſort of Exchange of Shops at Adria« 
nople, 57. The ſame at Conſtantinop le 72 


Biſnaga, a Pagod in India 247 
I Mulatcoey Of: in Mexico 496 
Blaſphemy puniſh gr” 259 
Bohol - 1 a 5g 423 
Boldneſs of two Soldiers 659 
Belland of the Mediterranean 782 
Bologna, a City in Italy 566 


Bombaim Iſland in India 198 
Borneo Ifland, 260. Miſſion thither, ibid. Ac- 
count of the Iſland, its Government, Port, 
Product, Birds and Beaſts, 265, Manners, 
Religion, Habits, the Moors there, Houſes, a 
Factory deſtroy d, 266, Dutch Factory there 
deſtroy d 266 


Buſtangis and their Baſſa 64 


Brachmans, the firſt Tribe of ten Indian Sects, 
242. Whom they may marry, and whom not, 
ibid. How expell'd their Tribe, 245, How 


receiv'd again ibid. 
Brave Action 698 
Brave Women 683 
Bravery of a Cbineſe General 367 
Brazil in America 208 
Bridges of Canes 408 


Buenos Ayres built, 641, and 647. Deſcribed, 
658. Increaſe of Cattle there, ibid, Man- 


ners of the Indians ibid, 
Bulacon, a Province in Manila 418 
Burial of the Holy Innocents 35 


Burias, one of the Philippine Iſlands 418 
Burning Iſland among thoſe of Salomon 626 


Burſa, a City in Bithynia =” 32 
C 

A, 696, They are puniſh} 699 

Caana, or Bericon in Thebaida 19 

Cadeleſcher, who he is e 66 


Cadis, what they are = 66 
Cadiz, a City and Port in Spain deſcrib'd 343 


Its Forts and Bay p- $444 
Cagayan, or new Segovia, a Province in Ma- 

nila 416 
Caimacon, what he is 65 
Caiphas's Houſe, now a Church 30 
Cajus Tree | 211 
Calanianes Iſland) 420 
Calcedon City, no remains of it 77, 86 


Calchaquina Valley, 642. Jeſuits go to reſide 
there, Cuſtoms of the People, 673. Their 
Funerals, groſs Errors, Garments, Women 
Peace-Makers, 674, 'Their Rebellion, 710 


Pacify'd 729 
California, whether it be an Iſland 472 
Calm at Sea 402 
Calvary Mount 29 and 3$ 
Cambaya City, Metropolis of the Kingdom of 

that Name 189 
Camboya 267 


Cam bi proclaim'd * of China, 373. His 
dexterity, love of Muſick, Juſtice, Love to 
Strangers, to his Subjects, 373. His Mode- 
ſty, Habit, _— Learning, 374. His 
Temperance as to Women, ſedateneſs ; His 
boundleſs Power, 375. His Revenue, $il- 
ver, Rice, and Coin, another Account of his 


Wealth 376 
Camotes Iſland 424 
Canc heufu, a City in China 285 
Canſars, two Tribes of Indians 243 


Canton, a City in China, 279, Its Govern- 
ment and Deſcription, 280. State of Chri. 


ſtianity and floating City 280 
Cape of Good Hope | 769 
Capi Aga, what Officer he is 64 
Capigis, what they are ibid. 
Capua City $79 

| Capul, one of the Philippine Iſlands 418 
Caracaru:, « fierce People 711 
Carapi Baſci, who he is 66 
Carambola 'Tree 210 
Caranda Tree 211 
Caravanſeras in Perſia 415 and 116 

At Iſpaban . 130 
Carcaſſone Town in France 556 
carmon Fruit 438 
* a City in Peyſia, 121. The King's Pa- 

ace there 128 
Caſma, in the account of the Iſlands of Salomon 629 
Caſtle of Cairo ws 16 

At the Port of Smyrna | 49 

At the Dardanels 8 

At Iſpahan | 130 
Gaftillo a . murdered 698 
Caſuares Birds 257 
Catanduanes, an Iſland by Manila 418 
Catania, a City in Sicily deſtroy d 4 
Cavach Seraglio 86 
Cave of our Lady 35 
Cavite Port at Manila 416 
Caxones, a Mountain in New Spain 4382 
Cayaguas I 711 and 729 
Ceremony of receiving a Commiſſion and Velt 

from the Mogol 216 

Of Chineſe to their Emperor 277 

'To the Emperor of China on certain days 394 

Of the New Year in China 385 

Of killing Men to eat 687 
Ceylon, an Iſland in India 208 and 254 
Chak, a City in Thebaida 21 
Cham of Tartary 61 
Champs _ 268 
Champultepu in New Spain 5900 
Chaqua Province, 695. Firſt ſettlement of Spa- 

niards there n 696 
Chayanas, a Tribe of Indjans 243 
bau a City in India 200 
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Cheap travelling in Pera p. 119 

—— Ch 295 
Chiampin Flowers 213 
Chijanciatu, a Village in China 286 
Chiaus, who they are 66 
Chichimecas, Indians 17 
Chili, its Conquerors and Cities, as Santiago, = 


perial, Valdivia, Coquimbo or Serena, Oſorno, 
and Mendoza, 649, Deſcription ofthe King. 
dom, its Beauty, Fertility, and Wealth, 649. 
Revolt there, 0 Governor kill'd, ſeveral Spa- 
niſh Towns deſtroy'd, 654. A new Governor 
there, 655. General Pardon ; a Jeſuit under- 
takes to make Peace; Indians reconcil'd ; 


State of the Kingdom, 656. College there, 666 


22 Iſland * . 660 
bilpanſingo Village in New Spain $2 
cn aur King of Mexico 488 


China, its Length, Breadth, Confines, and Divi- 
fion, 322. Iſlands, walled Places, 'Travel- 
ling, 323. Military Poſts, 324. Forces, num- 
ber of People, 325- Famous Men and Wo- 
men, Mauſoleums, 'Temples, and Bonzes ; 
other Temples, Statues, Pictures, Monuments, 
Librarys,Ravers, Fountains, Mountains, Schools, 

Scholars, Palaces, Bridges, 326. Courts of 
Juſtice, fix of em Civil, 327. Firſt, ſecond, 
and thud Courts, 32g. Ne fifth, pu- 
niſhment of Criminals, ibid, Sixth Court, 
Judges and Officers of the Courts ; Five Mar- 
tial Courts, 330. Court of Vilitors, 333. 
Courts of Batchelors, of Inſpectors, of Emballa- 
dors, of doubtful Caſes, 334. Aſſociate Court, 
another, Court of Horſes, of Mathematics, 
College of Phyſicians, Maſters of Ceremoniee, 
| Gardeners, Chancery, Guards, Cuſtomers, 
Court for MalefaQors, 335. Governors Court, 
Courts under them, Court of the Royal Fami- 
ly, Court of the female Tine, Sorcraign Court 
of each Province 335. Courts of Cities, 336. 
Plenty of Gold, Silver, and Silk, Mines, 362. 
Wax, Wool, Furrs, Proviſions, 363. Tea or 
Chia, Rhubarb, Herbs, Flowers, 365. Wild- 
Fowl, deliciouſneſs of the Country, wholſome 


Air . 3 365 3 366 
Chrneſe Ladies viſiting the Empreſs 304 
Chineſe Wall ; 2306 
Chineſe Imperial Family extirpated 370 
Chineſe Year 385 


Chineſe Ceremomes, Names and Titles, Modeſty, 
Clothes, Breeding, common Salute, 348. Vi- 
firs, Preſents, 349. 'Treats, 330: Niceties 
in 8 omen, ww — 2 * 
red Life, Marriages, 351: Widows, miſerab 
condition of 95 Marriage, when valid, 
Procreation enforced, 252, Cheats, 353. 
Chineſe, their Religion, 309. Their 2d Sect. 
310. * 28 Sect, ibid. _-_ P age, 
12. .NEIT ignorance in mogra Ys 
— Affairs, 525 Their — two 
ſorts of them; their Language, 338. Their 
Wit and Learning, 339. eir Antiquity, 
Books, Phyſick, 340. Books in eſteem, 341. 
Epitome of them, Mechanicks, 342. Archi- 
tecture, Structures, and M 43. Navi- 
ation, Writing, Printing, Induſtry, 344. 
heir Diviſion of the Night, and Naviga- 
tion, 348. Several ſorts of Boats and Floats, 
346. Their Preſence, peaceable Behaviour, 
Hardineſs ; their Pots, Glafſes, caſting Ac. 
compts, Games, 3 54. Their Trick to rob; 
their Eating and Drinking, rare Diſhes, Edu- 
cation of Children, 355. Their Chairs, 
Fans, Umbrelloes, Names, Sirnames, Food, 
Antiquities, Duty co Parents, Superſtitions, 356. 


Induſtry, Fiſhing, Birding : Their Hair and 
Caps, 357- heir Shirts, Breeches, Stock- 
"gs upper Garment, Buskins, Womens A 
mu | 3 their Features, Women, Weapons, 358. 
eir Soldiery, Gold, Silver and Coin - 
viſion they make for their Funeral, 359. Their 
Coffins, Places of Burial, Ceremanies juſt 
after Death, the Friends Ceremonies, 369. 
'Their funeral Proceſſion, Mourning, Honours 
after the Funeral, 361. Their Temples to 
the Dead, Sacrifices, ibid, Their Bribery, 


| 362 
Chiquitos 799 
Chiriguans 725 
Cbolula Village in New Spain 524 
Cheſcir port on the Red Sea 19 
Chriſtianity, when firſt in China 15 

Reſtor d and loſt agai 1574. 


Chriſtians excluded Fapan, and attempt to be 


reſtored 27 
In China „ 31 
Chunians of Chili 676 
Their Food, Drink 677 
Church of St. Fohn in Malta 6 
Of the — made a Moſque 30 
In a Roc 193 
Of ſeveral Nations - 38 
In Paraguay 665 
Cinnamon: tree 212 
Cinnamon 


22 
City of the Angels in New Spain deſcrib'd; its 
Cathedral, 523. Its other Churches, 524 


Cities of the ſecond Rank in China 336 
Inferior Cities 337 
Civility of a r 295 
Gumegsy Baſeci, w he is 66 
Cleopatra's Pyramids 9 
Climate of Perſia 153 
Coaches drawn by Oxen 187 
Cochinchina, 269, Its Deſcription and Fruit 250 
Cochinille ; 514 
Coco Tree deſcrib'd 209 
Coco- Nuts 24; EIS p 256 
Coining at Mexico, 509. orts 10 
Coins of Perſia * * | 3 
At Goa 25L 
In China 286 
Cold River over Minerals 409 
Colonies abandon d to build the Town of 4/- 
ſumption up the River of Plate, 644. Others 
in 228 deſtroy'd 713 
Colour and Weapons of Indians near the Iſlands 
of Salomon 623 
Coloſſus of Rhodes 44 
Columbines, a Tribe of Indians 243 
Columbus, 527. Diſcovers the Weſt Indies 527 
Comets ſeen 1n Corea 584 


Comical Story 146 
Commodities ſold in ſome Markets at Upahan,129 
Conception Town in Paraguay 648 and 653 
Condemn'd Malefactors chuſe Death rather than 
be left in Greenland P 752 
Confucias and his Family 47 
Conſpiracy of the Indians of the River of Plate 
detected and puniſh'd 
Another — 7 
Conflantinople deſcrib'd, 66, Its compaſs 75 
Controverſy about Conſecration of a Biſhop 745 
Converſions at Efteco in Paraguay, 651. At Cor- 
dos in Tucuman 653 
Convert Indians defeated 738 
Converts rais'd againſt the Adamalucs 741 
Coptus, a City in Thebaida 20 
Cerdows, « City in Tucuman built, 845. A Cob 
lege there t 666 
e Corea, 
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Coren Kingdom deſcrib'd, its Situation, Diviſion, 
Coaſts, Bounds, Fiſhery, Cold, Product, p.58 8. 
Abſolute Monarchy, material Government, ibid 
Council, Revenue, Juſtice, 589, Religion, 5390. 


Houſes, Marriages, Education, ibid. Parents, 


Children, Mourning, Funerals, 593. Ta- 
bacco, 'Trade, Weights, Meaſures, Writing, 
r Arithmetick, Mahner of the King's 
going abroad r 
Coreſtans charitable, $82. their Diſpoſition 593 
Cornavaca, à City and Province in New Spain, 


a 483 

Corpus-chrifti Fort, on the River of Plate, 
built | 642 
1 Town . | 681 
Corrientes Town, on the Conſſux of the Ri- 


vers Paraguay and Parana 647 
Cortes, his firſt Conqueſt, he adyances to Tlaſca- 
la, goes to Mexico, 528. Is drove out, comes 
again to Tlaſcala, is reinforc'd, and returns to 
Mexico, 531, Is forſaken by the Indians, who 
return to him; takes part of the City, and 
then the New King and all the City, y32. 
His other Conqueſts ; he is made a Marquis 


3 533 
Cosbibir, or Xu, a City in Thebaida 20 
Cotorreras and Guacamaizjas, Birds $38 
Country-Houſes of Bazaim 191 


Courts and Councils of Portugueſe in India 208 
Cremnitx, the Place where the Hungarian Gold 


and Silver are coin d 763 
cuio, or Chimito Province 661 
Of the people of this Province 687 
Cupping an odd Way 167 
Curious Garden 175 
Curious Stones in the Province of Guaira 662 
Currents in the Adediterrancas 784 
Cuſtoms of the Egyptians 41 
cayo Iſland AO 
D 
ABUL, a City in India 201 


Daman City deſcrib'd, 185. Its Air, For- 


rifications, Government, Monaſteries, the Old 
Town 3 185 
Damiata, a City in Egypt 26 
Dandara City | 19 
Danger of Robbers _ 102 
Dangers on the Road in Perſia 116 


Dara, Brother to Aurenge Zebe, routed, 224 

Defcated again ; _— his Son ſecur'd, 226 
Darius Palace deſcrib' 160 
Daſſen Iſland 5 768 
Days length in January in Greenland 753 
Decree in favour of Chriſtianity in china 316 
Delicious Iſland in the River Paraguay 646 
Democrat, a City in Thebaida 22 


Demons, ſeen in Mines 766 
Deplorable condition of the Men left in Green- 

land 752 
Devices 605 
Devil's Mountain 770 
Diaguitas in Tucuman, their Superſtitions and 

Converſion 670 
Diamonds in Borneo 240 
Difference among the Armenians I 30 
Difficulty in obſtructing the Converſion of the 

Paraguarians 709 


Dinner given by the Kings of Perſia 139 
— of the Iſles of 4 if Diſtreſs, put 
| into Cape Spiritu Sancto in the Philippine 
Iſlands, 623. Put to Sea again for Manila,624. 
Get an Indian Pilot, and are in great D iſtreſs 
in bght of Manila, being kept out by contrary 


Winds, 632. They get into the Harbour, 623, 
One of em returns to Peru; his Reaſons tor 
| proceeding on the Diſcove 635 
Dilcoverers of Tucuman, and Builders of Cities 


there 650 
Diſcovery of India . 206 
Diſeaſes in India 187 
Diſne Town 19 
Diſtances of Places in Paraguay 72 
Diſturbance in [guazu 703 
Divalis, or Feſtivals in India 247 
Diu Fort 151 
Diviſion of Provinces in China 336 
Doblis, a Tribe of Indians 243 
Dogangi Baſci, and others 64 
Doleful Feſtival 143 


Dominions of Logs g 1 
Dos Caminos, a Village in New Spain 432 


Dottoran Fruit 433 
Durion Fruit 256 and 438 
Dutch Company's Houſe _. 24026 
Dutch Factory in 3 276 
Dutch Ship departs Holland, meets with Storms, 


575: Caſt away on the Iſland Quelpaert, 576. 
hirty- ſix Men get a-ſhore ; the Natives fur- 
round em, ibid. They attempt to get away, 
but are puniſh'd, 579. Are convey*d to Court, 
ibid. Arrive at the Court of Corea, 580 Two 
of 'em implore a Tartar Embaſſador's aſſiſtance. 
All of em banifh'd the Court, 581. Their Em- 


loyment ; they beg, 682. They are parted, 
3 Hardly n contrive theis Efe 3 
585. Their Departure; get to the Iſland Fi- 
rando of Fapan, ibid. Arrive at Nanga ſaki, 386 
Dying Men, how uſed in India 245 
E 

Arthquakes 73 and 426 
Earthquakes Jangerous to the Mines 768 
Eaſineſs of the Perſians 115 
Eaſft-India Company's Gardens at the Cape of 
Good Hope n 
Eſcapis, a notable Tree 717 
Edoar, a City in India 219 
Eleven great Courts in cbina 327 
Elleliani Town -. 
Embalming, the Manner of it 25 
Emirahuy Baſci, what he is 66 
Emperor of Ehina deſcrib'd 302 
is Country Houſe, and Manner of going 
abroad 206 
Emperor of China's Pedigree 366 
Emperor of China hangs himſelf 367 
Emperor of China mad in Love 370 
is Death 37L 
Empire of the Mogul 229 


Employment and Civility of the Moors 178 
Enghiamiaſen Church, a Monaſtery in Perſia 104 
Engliſh and Dutch ſlighted, and French ho- 

nour'd | 79 
Engliſh well rewarded for a baſe Action 171 
Erivan City deſcrib'd 195 

Its Mint, Bridge, River, Suburb ibid, 


Error of the Ancients 98 and 173 
Erzerum City deſcrib'd 98 
Eſcapuſalco in New Spain 514 
Eſchigiami Moſque 56 
Eſcurial, its Church and Pantheon 351 


Eſpiritu Santo Fort, in Paraguay, built 639 
Indians confpire to deſtroy it, and ſlaughter 
of Spaniards there ibid. 

Eſquiodalar, the Old Quarter of Fanixaries at 
Conftantinople 73 

Efqui-ſerra, a Scraglio at Conſtantinople, mas 
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Efteco Town Page 672 
"Ethiopian Fac hir 176 
Eunuchs in the Ottoman Court 63 
Euphrates River 98 
Exact Juſtice of a Mahometan 227 
Exceſſive Heat 171 
Excurſion to the River Tebiquar 728 
Exhalations of the Mines 763 
Experiment made upon a Stone taken out of a 
Mine 766 
Extortion of the Turks 99 
Of the Cuſtom houſe Officers at Macao 401 
F 
Achives, or Indian Penitents, 176 and 189 
Faithful Couple murder'd 649 
Falſe Accounts of China 3 


77 
Falſhood of the Account of the Dutch Embaily 


to Pekin | 294 
Falſeneſs Tis Greeks 19 
Famine in Corea 583 

In Paraguay 69 
Famous Sorcerer 638 
Faraſis, a Tribe of [Indians 244 
Fatima's Tomb 121 
Fay City 19 
Favours | Fong the Procurator of the Feſuits 737 
Fermoſo River 258 
Feſtival of Lanthorns in China 387 
Fierce Indians in Paraguay 652 
Fig Tree 210 
Firando Iſland, one of thoſe of Japan 586 
Fire - Arms granted the Indians 735 
Fiſhermen a religious Tribe in India 243 
Fiſhes at the Cape of Good Hope 777 
Fiſhing in China 286 
Floats 482 
Florence Gity deſcrib d. St. Laurence's Church 

there 367 

The Cathedral, St. Fohn's Church, Great 
Duke's Galley ibid. 

The Palace, St. Michael's Church 568 
Florida Indians 537 
Flowers in Perſia 151 
Flying Fiſh and Dory 130 
Focia, a Town in the leſſer Aſia 79 
Fondacli, a Village near Conftantinople 70 
Fons Signatus 36 
Fooliſh piece of Knavery 190 
Fort of the City Rhodes 44 


Forts entring the Dardanelles 53 
Forty Spaniards erect a Fort on the Coaſt of 
Brazil, take a French Ship, rout the Portu- 


gueſe, and retire to an Iſland 640 
Founders of the Chineſe Monarchy 2319 
Of Cities in New Spain 486 
Four great Eunuchs 64 
our-legg'd Beaſts ar the Cape of Good Hope 771 
Fowls in Perſia x1. 
Foxes taken and eaten by the Men left in Green- 
land 752 
Franciſcans at Nankins 291 
Freſh Warter in the Sea * | 
Froytones of Paraguay, their Manners 653 
Fruit in Egypt 4t 
In * 4 151 

In India 187 

In New Spain $21 


Fucheu, or Xucheu, a Town in China 288 
Fuel, how provided by the Men left in Green- 
land | 752 
Funeral in China 390 
Of a Lady deſcended from Montezuma, at 
Great Mexico 516 


 Fuſcian, a City in China 281 


G 


AVOT takes poſſeſſion of the River of 
Plate for the King of Spain p- 639 


Galata, a Town near Conſtantinople 69 
Gallipoli City 54 
Gantias, a Tribe of Indians 244 
Gaulis, a Tribe of Indians 243 
Gearon, a City in Perfia 167 
Gemelli's Reaſons for travelling I 
Embarks and fails for Malte and — 
Iota, 
Returns to Alexandria 29 
His Journey to Conſtantinople 66 
His Voyage to Smyrna 77 
His — to Burſa 80 
His Voyage to Trabezond 92 
His Journey to Erzerum 95 
Is order'd back with the Jeſuits to Trabetond 9 
Obtains Leave to go to Perſia ibid. 
His Journey to Kars 10S 
Thence to Erivan 104 
'Thence to Tauris 107 
Thence to I/pahan 121 
'Thence to Sciras 157 
His Voyage to Damam 178 
Thence to Bazaim 190 
To Goa ; 201 
His pm to Galgala in India 214 
His Return to Goa 249 
His Voyage to Malaca 253 
To the Coaſt of Cochinchina 267 
To Macao 27 1 
To Canton in China 277 
His Journey to Nanchyanfu 281 
To Nankin 287 
To Peking 294 
Returns to Nanchyanfu 277 
To Canton 282 
To Macao 391 
His Voyage fram Macao to the Philippine 
Iſlands 3 401 
Thence to Acapulco in New Spain 464 
His Journey to Mexico 481 
To the City of Angels f 523 
To Vera Cruz h $24 
His Voyage to Havans 536 
Thence to Cadiz 540 
His — to Madrid 545 
To Thoulouſe $52 
To Marſeilles 556 
To Genoa 559 
To Milan 563 
To Bologna | 565 
To Flrence 567 
To Rome 569 


Thence to Naples, concluding his Voyage 
round the World 570 
Genoa City deſcrib'd, 599. The Doge's Palace, 
Prince Doria's Palace, the Jeſuits, St, Lawrence, 
Palace of Durazzo, Barefoot Carmelites, Thea- 
tins, $61. Hoſpital, Senate, Pharos, S. Fan- 
cis, the Aſſumption, St, George's Hill, Doria's 


Palace again 562 
Genoeſe Ship at Buenos Ayres 644 
General Hunting 679 
General Conſternation 699 
Genteel Actions of Blacks 203 
Gentiles at Bazaim 191 
Gentiles of India will not eat with others. Foo- 

liſh Opinion of theirs 245 
Georgian gives an Account of his Life 11 
Giabel-eſſa-Hare Mountain 18 


Goa, a City in India, 201. Its Inhabitants and 
Canarines there, 202. Blacks there 203 
9 P Is 
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Its Port, 204. The Cathedral, Recolets, great 
Wall, Dominicans, Auguſtinians, Theatins, 
Franciſcans, Sagu Root, 205. The Auguſti- 
nian Nuns, a miraculous Crofs, other * 


cans and Franciſcans 


Gold and Copper Mines in Per 114 
Gold and Süper Centers in . — 
Gold Mines in Hunpa 763 
Goris, a People in Herb their Village, Tem- 
„e iages, Religion, Funerals, and 

1¹ I 
Gormandel Village — 
Gotto Iſland, one of thoſe of Fapan 586 
Government of Egypt 41 
Of the Portugueſe in India | 208 
Governor of the River of Plate ſent Priſoner in- 
to Spain 647 
— Flower 1 663 
rand 1 N 12. Its bigne 14 
Grand Seignior his Attendance, _ 59. His 
Perſon 61 
Grand Vizier, how created, and how attended, 62. 
His Office 65 
Grapes of Perſia 131 
Great Maſter of Malta, his Palace 6 
Great Pirate 369 
Great Rebellion 366 
Great Charity 


I 
Great Fort in the Kingdom of Corea 357 

Great Colony ſent to the River of Plate 63 
Greaves of Whales Fat eaten by the Men lk 
in Greenland 758 
Greek Sanctum Sanctorum 39 
el Church at Conſtantinople 70 
Greenland decribd . Nine Men left there 


Grege City 19 
Gregni-jenimaret Moſque 39 


Guadalupe, in New Spain 500 
Guaicureans live diſpers'd ; their Way of War, 
665. Firſt introducing of — 
them, ibid. Their Obſequies, 679. y are 


inſtructed; their Cuſtoms and Madneſs 682 
Guaira Province, 662. The Occaſion of its De- 
ſolation, 706. Troubles there 709 
Guairapo, a ſtrange Bird 717 


Guairaver, a Cacique ſolicited to embrace the 
Faith 

Gualaches 

Guam, one of the Iſlands Ladrones 

Guanganxien, a City in China 

Guairanians, their Houſes, 66g. ; 
Hoſpitality, Witchcraft, Superſtitions, 670 
Their Childrens Names, Errors of theirs, 671 
'Their Marriages, 718 

Guembe Fruit 

Guichilac, a Village in New Spain 

Gulara, a Fruit in India 


H 
Abſeluarab City 17 
ber, a City in Perſia 118 
abit of the Egyptians, 41. Of India 188 


Of the Kings and Princes of Mexico 495 

Of the Indians of Mexico now ibid, 
Hall where the King of Perſia gives Audience 139 
Halyvagis, what they are 6 


Hamet, Emperor of the Turks 92 
Hamet's Sepulchre 72 
Haſſarn*s Feſtival in Perſia 144 


Haſtaler Aga ſi, what he is 65 
Havana City and Port, and Coba Iſland deſcrib'd, 
536. Its Port, Fruit, Birds, and Beaſts, 539. 
The Caſtle del More ibid, 


Hawking in Perſia 152 
Heat in deep Mines . 955 
Heathen 'Temples in Perſia 112 
Herbs of Perſia | 152 
Hermitage of barefoot Carmelites deſcrib'd 497 


The Houſe, its vaſt Incloſure, ſtrange Crows 
there, Mountain of Idols, the Founder 512 


Herod's Palace 32 
High Mountain 116 
Hogias, what they are 66 
Holy Croſs 37 
Holy Sepulchre ibid, 
Honeſty of the Chineſe 395 


Honour of the yellow Girdle in China 378 
Horſe Tails carried in the Turkiſh Army 65 
Hoſpital of Malta 6 
Birds and Beaſts of India 189 
Hot Waters 416 
Hottentotes, their Connery, 27 Their Neigh- 
bours, Shape and Make hole Bodies, 774. 
Their Garments, ibid. Their Dwellings, 
Houſhold-ſtuff, Genius, and 'Temper, 775. 
Their Manners, 776. Their Way of living, 
and Manner of making War, 777. Their 
— of — 778. . 5 Manner of 
ing, Religion, an iſtrates, 77 

Their Laws — Cuſtoms ; their 3 FA bag 
— Education of their Children; their 
andicrafts and Phyſick, ibid. Their Lan- 
guage _ 78x 
Houſe where the Bleſſed Virgin Mary died 30 
Houſe built by the Men left in Greenland 752 
Huillans, a People near the Streights of Magel- 
lan, their es 677 
Huitzlaubtli, the ſecond King of Mexico 487 
Hundredth Year of the Society of Feſws celebra- 


red 
: 743 
Hungarians no Friends to 62 
Hunting in Greenland — an 
Hurricanes 271 and 274 
I 
4 FF 4, or „a City and Port on the 
7 Coat ur t ihe — Pho vid — 
Terre. Town built 671 
— woah F role and _ 
am 2 
anbolon-Tree * w_ 
angoma · Tree ibid. 
Faniſarchi, a Place of Druggiſts and Linnen- 
Drapers Shops in Conftantinople 72 
Fapeen, one of the twenty.fix converted Cantons 
aragu 
qponſe, thei Submiſſion, their Courteſie 
— durt 
apirius ſubdued 
Ibians murder a Jeſuit 
Their Puniſhment 
Ibicuit, or Purification Town 
Ibitirambetans 
Jbitiraquans, their Cou 
Thrabim, Emperor of the Turks 
Tbrabim's e at Conftantinople 
Idol Protector of Cities in China 
Idol of the Soldiers 


Idolaters waſhing 
Idolatrous Feſtival 
Idolatrous Ceremony 
Idolatrous Proceſſion 
nkiefu, a City in China 
eruſalem City and Holy Places deſcrib'd 
eſuits, their firſt Entrance into China 313 
In Tucuman, 652. At Salta and Efteco, 652. 
They repair to Santiago ibid, 


They 


* 
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They ſettle in Chile | Page 657 
Thity-ſeven of them arrive at Buenos Ayres, 


672 

Jeſuits murder'd, their dead Bodies recover d 698 
Jeſuits deſcrib'd by the Spaniſh Governour and 
Biſhop, 707, Falſely accus'd of concealing Gold 


745. What they did in Brazil 708 
Teſi Maria Town in Paraguay rebuilt 710 
Feuchin Village in China 286 
Ignis fatuus 657 
Iguat River 689 
Thor Coaſt 259 
Tllicos, a Province in Manila 417 
Imans, what they are 66 
Imperfect beginning of the Relation of the Iſlands 

of Salomon 623 
Imperial Families in China 320 
Imperial Palace in China burnt 372 
Incarnation Town 6 


India, its Heat and Seafons, clear Air, and Pro- 
duct, 239. Flowers, Herbs, Metals, Dia- 
mond Mines, and how they are found ; Ga- 


zels, other Beaſts and Elephants 249 
Musk-Goat and Coin 24! 
Indian Apples 213 


Indian Women burnt with their Husbands 216 

Indians deſcribed, their Diſpoſition, Language, 
and Learning, 237. 'Their Habit, Women, 
Marriages, barbarous Liberty, Puniſhment, 
Burials, 238. Their Mournin 239 

Indians of the Philippine Iſlands, their Writin 
Languages, Cuſtoms, making Obeiſance, G. 
vility, 428. Their Perſons, Habit, Liquors, 
429. Muſick, Dancing, Bathing, Cures, Re- 


ligion 430 
Indians of the Plains 095 
Indians of the fourth River of Paraguay 743 
Ingas ador'd in Peru 495 
Inhama cona Fruit 213 
Inhuman Blacks 204 
Inns between Acapucio and Mexico 481 
Tuquiſition in India 209 


Inſects and venomous Creatures at the Cape of 
Good Hope 772 
Inſtances of crafty Treachery in the Indians 643 
Introduction to the Hiſtory of Paraguay and T 
cuman 638 
oguis, Indian Penitents 246 
obn Oyola crofſes by Land from the River 
Plate to Peru, 642. Slaughter of him and 
his Men, LEN 643 
oſepb's Granaries in f I 
Pit Well at Grand Cairo | 7 
Ipanenſians in South America ſubdu'd 646 
rala, Governour of the River of . A 
an | 
Iſlands of Salomon, four of them deſcrib'd, —4 
Colour of the Indians. Their ſtrength. The 
Diſcoverers land in one of the Iſlands, fall at 
variance with the Natives, and are reconcil'd, 
624. Their Boat, 625. Their ſort of 
Fruit. The Diſcoverers ſail from them, and 
find four more, ibid. They land again, 626. 
Indians come on board, one of them changes 
his Name with the Spaniſh Commander, 628, 
The Natives fall out with the Spaniards, who 
burn and make Spoil, and then are recon- 
cil'd . ibid. 
mae ] Sophy, King of Perſia 153 
ſmael 1 8 1 ibid. 
Iſpahan City deſcrib'd, 123. Its Compaſs, Gates, 
Streets, Houſes, Furniture, 124. Its Popu- 
louſmeſs, the Monarkale 'Tower, Dutch Com- 
pany's Houſe, Sciarbach Street, or High- 
Way, 125. Another Street or High-Way, the 
King's Garden, the Park 126 


Itapua diſcribed p. 668 
Itatina Province 719 
udgment upon Murder 647 
unfu Village in China 286 
#5 Baſſi, a Commander in Peyfia, His pay 119 
K 
ARS City deſcribed 102 
Keſcimi Iſland 178 
chart Church at Errian os 
D a City in China 286 
1 ing of Elephants and Lions - 203 
Kinchioetan Town in China 287 


King of Perfia's Sickneſs and Charity, He dies. 
hy he _ his Name, 131, His cruel- 

ty, Laſciviouſneſs, Drunkenneſs and Stupidi- 
ty, 132. His Fraud and Funeral, 132- e 
new King's Inauguration. He forbids drink- 
ing Wine, His Generoſity, 139. His Stables 
and Horſes, Mint and Garden, 122, His Re- 


tinue 143 
King's Moſch in Per ſia 129, and 136 
Kings of Spain, their care of the Indians 652 
Kiſchiuyxien, a Town in China 286 
Kiſlaragaſs, what Officer he is 62 
Knavery of a Guard 101 
Kno, Vid. Cosbobir 20 
Kom a City in Perſia 120 
Kurds, a People in Perſia 103 

L 
EW : 
> rint . 26 
ones Lang 70 629 
Lake very L, 
Lama, vreat Prieſt of the Tartars po 

His Temple and Habit of his inferiorLamas ib. 
Lar, a City in Perſia 168 
Laſt Chineſe Imperial Family 367 
Leander's Tower 74 

. 423 
Liberty for Chriſtian Religion reſtor'd in China 
, 316 

;bya City I 
1255 Point in Italy 2 
Lions Mount 769 
Ledi City in Italy 565 
London, a City in Tucuman. Other Towns there, 

and Antiquity of thoſe Provinces 651 
Long Bridge ; 59 
Loreto and 8. Ignatius, Towns in the Province 

of Guaira : | 663 
Lubat, à City in the leſſer Aft 82 
Luban, one of the Philippine Iſlands 419 
Luckſerem, 2 City in Thebaida 20 
Lumbon- Tree 479 
Lumboy-Fruit 438 

M 
Me Birds in the Province of Guaira 
663 
ao City, 273. Its Fort, SubjeRion to Chin 
ays — 4 ſitions, the Government and 
ecay of Trade 273 
Madrid deſcrib'd. The Placa Mayor, 550. The 

Mercenarians, the Hoſpital $50 
AAabomet the iſt, 2d, 3d, and 4th Emperors of 

the Turks : 91, and 92 
Mahomet Codabembe, King of Perſia 153 
Mabomet s Moſch 74 
Mabometan Ceremony ; 60 
Maids and Men married young in Paraguay 617 


Maj ericam 213 
| m 
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Maim City in India p. 190 
' Malabras : 201 
Malaca City, its Fort, 256, Its Port and Na- 
tives | 256 
Malac bic he, an Indian Goddeſs 2245 
Malayes and Tagalians, Inhabitants of the Phi- 
lippine Iſlands | 414 
Malgara Ct 55 
Malis, a Tribe of Indians - 343 
Malta Iſland, the Port, and City 4 


AMamalucks, their Invaſion of Paraguay 702 
Their Original and Manners 


| 705 
They deſtroy the Town of St, Anthony 706 


Plunder thoſe of S. Michael,and Feſu Maria 707 
Deſtroy the Towns of St, Foſeph, the Angels, 


and St, Peter and Paul 710 
Dread of them 729 
Deſtroy St. Chriſtopher's 931 
Relief ſought againſt them Few - 

They deſtroy the Towns of St. Charles, and 
St, Peter, are defeated 733 
Again. Routed 737 

Mana ſia, a large City 80 

Mandarines in China, their ſeveral 1 2p 326 
Their Preferments, Number, Rules for them, 

| 337 

Mangalor the leſs 182 

Manghians, People of the Philippine Iſlands 414 

Mango-'Tree 210 

. Fruit 256 

Man of a wonderful Age | 181 


Manila City, its Situation, Strength, Building, 
Inhabitants, Habit, Suburbs, Chineſe Quarter, 
405. Other Suburbs or Hamlets, Monaſtery 
of St. Clare, Chappel Royal, Ou „Hoſpi- 
tal, 406. The Aug»ftinianc, the Cuſtle, Je- 
ſuits College, Cathe Barefoot Auguſtini- 
ans, Dominicans, ibid. e Royal Ho *I 
407. The M a another Hoſpital, 
S. Lazarus, Powder · Houſe, Cock · fighting, Court 
of Judicature, Governour's Palace, Recolets, 
408. The Archbiſhops and Biſhops, Gover- 
nour and Court, 410. Greatneſs of the Go- 
vernment, ſevere Tryal of the Governours, 
41m. The Ifland deſcribed, 415. Its Pro- 


duct p 418 
Manner of taking Degrees in China 231 
Of going in Pilgrimage in India 247 
Manſeldars, Gentlemen in India 235 
Many Iſlands . 258 
Marinduque, one of the * Iſlands 419 
Marmora, and five other Iſlan 77 
Marriage contract in Paraguay 617 
Marroſalick City in Egypt 18 
Marſeilles, City in Port 558 
Masbate one of the Philippine Illands 418 
Maſcate Town in Arabia 207 
At war with Portugal 176 
Maſtick Trees 49 
Mataraxians of Paraguay 739 
Mathematical Inſtrument of Miners 765 
Matiguayas 745 
Meidan, or Royal Palace of Perſia 128 
Meltani 18 
Melons of Perſia 151 
Merida, a City in Spain 549 
Merin's Journey to the Mines of Hungary 762 
Meſſengers in Perſia 119 
Meſſima, a City in Sici 3 
Metellin, or Mitylene Iſland 52 
Mexican Age 491 
Mexican Years, Month, Days and Weeks 492 
Mexican Leap-Year 493 
Sacrifices . : 494 
Soldiers es 3 495 
Mexicans, their Vices 490 


Mexico City deſcribed, Its Monaſteries, Cathe- 


dra], Climate ; p. 484 
Fable of its Original 485 
Its firſt 8 | 487 
Puniſhment © efactors, Proceſſion, Car- 
melite- 497 


Nuns of the Conception, Dominicans, Augu- 
— Incarnation, Nuns, Exchequer 498 
Proceffions, a fine Tabernacle 500 
The City ſubject to Inundations. A great 
Canal to carry away the Water begun 502 
The Royal Palace, the multitude of Thieves, 
Trinity Hoſpital, Corpus Chrifti, Proceſſi- 
on, Cortes his Tomb, College of Orphans 515 
Solemnity there del Pendon, or of the Standard 


A rich Image 516 
Milan deſcrib*d $63 
Aindanao Iſland, 443 . Its product 444 
Mindoro, one of the Philippine Iſlands 419 
Miners ſhort liv'd | 764 
Mines in Turkey g6 

In Perſia 152 

Of Pachuca in New Spain 50 

The Ore broken and pounded, how run, 4 

ning, making coarſe Ore 507 
Waſhing | ibid. 
The Mines free to all Men. How divided, how 

drained, the King's due 309 

Mines ſhew the change of Weather 766 
Minielebem Ec barſin, a City in Egypt 18 
Merza Taers, a Palace at Tauris Ti3 
Miſſioners Habit in Paraguay 638 

Their Employment ibid. 
Modena, a City in Italy 566 
Mogol's Camp, his own Quarters 220 

His Service, Horſes, Elephants, Son, and more 

of his Quarters ibid, 


His giving Audience, and review of Elephants, 
233. His Birth-day 222 and 236 
Mogols, their Weapons, Arms, defenſive Soldi- 
ers, how paid, 235. Their F oot, Cannon, 
Country Troops, Forces duly paid 236 


Mogarine Plant 212 
Monaco, a City in [ta 559 
Monaſteries in Perſia 10 
Monkeys, how taken 21 
Monſter in America 191, and 646 
Montagna Town 84 
Montezuma, the 5th King of Mexico 488 
Montezuma, laſt King of Mexico 489 
His Offspring 15 
Account of him ibid. 
He is ſecur d ibid. 
Is killed City in F 529 
Montpelier a in France o, and 556 
Moſch in Perſia much honour'd w_ = 
Mountain of 168 
Mozambique in Africk 207 
Muezins, what they are 66 
2 P ibid. 
ummies in Egypt 25 
Muphrti a 62, and 66 
Muradie, a Monaſtery of Turkiſh Monks 60 
Muſcovite Embaſſadors in China 319 
Muſick in Paraguay 612 


Mu ſt ap ba the Grand Seignior 92 
Mutiny at Rio de Faneiro, and Town of Sax- 


tos, and at S. Paul, 738. In the Province 


of Itatina ” 747 
Auade, a City in Thebaida 21 
Nak-Ciran, a City deſcribed 108 
Naipis, what they are 66 
Naires, Sorcerers in India, Their Women are in 
common ONE 246 
Nalopolis City 19 
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Names of China, 3:1. Names of contempt 


given iet . p- 321 
Na ncanxien Town in China 255 
Nanchianfu, a City in China 5 287 
Nanganfu, a City in China. Its great Canal 284 
Nanganfu Mountain 383 


Nangaſaki Port in Fapan 277 
Nanking, the 2d Metropolis of China deſcribed. 
Its vaſt number of Inhabitants, 290. The 
Palace there, excellency of the City, Silk- 
works, Government, 291. A vaſt Bell there, 
Structure on Arches, Place of Mathematical 
Obſervations, a Pagod, a Temple of Bonzes, 
292. The Suburb, a wonderful Tower, 


293. Emperor's Tomb, human Dung ſold 
| £247) 294 
Nanyanfu City in China 2283 
Narvaez ſent againſt Cortes 530 
ls Routed [+ %% 45 "000 
Nativity Town built 688 
Nativity of Arica Town 723 
Navaryrens Fort in the low Navarre 553 
Nazar a great 3 A 
Negapatan in the Kingdom of Madure in —_ 

20 


Negrillos Natives of the Philippine Iſlands 414 
Negros Il and 424 
New Governour of Quelpaert uſes the Dutch ill 


578 
New Mexico 498 
Nicobar Iſland 254 
Niezuvius purſu'd in vain 703 
Nile River 11 
Nobility in Cbina 347 


Nobility of the Spaniſh Planters of Paraguay 


7 2 648 
Noble Baths 41 83 
Noble Bridge in China | 379 
Noble 'Tomb in China ibid. 
Noble Lanthorns chere 388 
Notable Paſſage 47 
Notable Well 17 
Notable Story of a Perſian 110 
Notable gathering of Water I22 
Notable Charity 516 
Notable Accident | 656 
Notable Eſcape of two Converts 736 
Noted Idols in Mexico | 495 
Noto City in Sicily 4 
Nuns, the firſt in Tucuman 671 
O 
Anſon we in China — 999 
a #F Ocloias Indians 736 
Odd Structure 389 
Officers of Note in the Perſian Co 155,156 
Officers of the Mint in Mexico, and value of 
their Places 509 and 510 
Old Cairo in Egypt 12 
Olivet Mount 33 
Omlam Tree f 213 
Omrahs, 220. Degrees of them, their Number 
and Duty ibid. 
Onſes or Ounſes in Perſia 152 
Opinions of the Indians concerning one God 245 
Orcanes Emperor of the Turks 91 
Original of the Kings of Viſapor 248 
of the Kings of Golconda ibid. 
Ormuz Illand 178 
Oſman Ottoman 91 
Oſman the 2d 92 
Oſmanly Moſch in Tauris 112 
Our Lady of the Cape at Goa i 48 


Our Lady de los Remedios in New Spain 501 


* 
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45 

A han- flower arg 
| Padotim-plant. ibid. 
Pagan Kings in India | 248 
Pagod near Bander-Congo, and Ceremonies us d 

at it | ve; IJ 
Pagod of Salſete or Canarin very wonderful 194 
Pagod in India 215 
Pagod in China 379 and 385 
Palace in the City of Rhodes 44 
Palaces at Grand Cairo 16 
Palankines and Andoras 191 
Palinuro Town in Italy = 
Palm-Tree 4432, 79 and 210 
Pampanga Province in Manila 417 
Pamplona City in Spain 552 
Pana - Iſland | | "os 
Pangaſinan Province in Manila 417 
Panic fear | 217 
Panunguian Fruit 438 
Paola City in Italy | Z 
Papagayo Hill in New Spain 482 
Papaya 'Tree 211 
Paracelſus tended ſome time near the Mines in 

Hungary 762 


Paraguay Iſland 5 "os 420 
Paraguay the account of that Country, 599. 
Of the Canton of Fapegs in it, 607. Of 
rhe Language of the Country, 613. Deſcrip- 
tion of the other Cantons inhabited by Con. 
verted Indians, 616. The Natives excellent 
at imitating any Work, 621, Fruitfulneſs of 
the Country, 622. Puniſhment inflicted on 
the Natives 7 622 
Paraguay Province deſcrib'd again 638 
Tr araguay River de ſeri b'd, wh y fo call'd, falls in- 
to the Parana, 644. Diſcovery made upon it 
646. Why ſo muddy — 719 
Paraguay Herb 85 648 
Parana Province. Its People, 663. War among 
the Indians there, 664. The Country, 667. 
Parrots there worſhipp'd as Gods, Beats and 
Ants, ibid. Fierceneſs of the People 668 
Paranapan River in the Province of Guaira, 


; p 482, 653 
Paraquarians oppoſe a Jeſuit „ 
Then receive him with Joy ibid. 
Pataquillas Village in New Spain ibid, 
Paraubaba River 906 
Parauous two Tribes of Indians 243 
Pardis Town ä 19 
Parma City in Italy 366 


Parrots | 257 
Particulars relating to our Saviour's Paſſion 32 
Paſſages into the Mines 763 and 764 
Patanes Govern'd by a Woman 259 
Paxos Fruit 439 
Peace concluded by the Jeſuits between the Auf 


covites and Chineſe 218 
Peace ſettled in China 372 
Peaches of Perſia 151 
Pearls in Aa 152 

In the Gulph of Perſia, and way of buying 

them 171 
Pearl - fi ſnery at Bander Congo 172 
Pear. tree 212 
Pecianzum a Town in China 286 


Peking Metropolis of China deſcrib'd, Its Streets, 
299. Houſes, Multitude of People, the 


Em 's Palace, 300. Manner of the 


Houſes, Imperial Apartments, 301. Em- 
ror's Concubines, ibid. Apartments or 
the Palace, the Emperor's Throne, how he 
— fate, 
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fate, Obeiſance made to him, 393- Climate 
of the Place, ibid, Chriſtiana Churches there, 
t7. Courts there Ss 327 
Pelham and his 9 arrive in Greenland, 
t aſhore there, 953. Con- 


52. They are le 
{um there nine Months, and their Hard- 
ſhips 754 
Pepper Plant 212 
Pera near Conftantinople 69 
Perſecution of Carmelites at I pa ban 127 
Perſecution in China hd 3's 
Perfian Wedding, 131, 'Their Religion, their 
ahab, or Head in Religious Matters, the 


Piſchnamaz or Sexton that calls to Prayers, 
their Mullabs or Doctors, their Belief, 151 
'Their Paradice of Women, Wives, Love and 
Marriages, 145. Their Habit, Adminiſtrati- 
on of Juſtice, Puniſhment of Murderers and 
Robbers, 147. Puniſhment of Thieves, price 
fet on Provilions,Provincesgovern'd by Chams, 
ibid. Provinces govern'd by Viziers. Their 
Manners, Revengefulneſs, Diverſions, 149. 
'Their Waſhing, Beards, 2 Cir- 
cumciſion, Tithes, Sports, 'Tabacco, Opium, 
Eating and Drinking, and diviſion of the 
Day, ibid. 'Their Months, Years, Learning, 
Language, Handicrafts, Women, and way 
with the Sick, 131. The Peaſants, 168. 


Their Dancers 177 
Peſchiata Village in China 286 
Petty King of Quantung rebells, 372, His pu- 

niſhment | ibid, 


Philippine Iſlands in general, 412. Five great 
ones, five leſs ; and ten leaſt of all theſe, be- 
ſides many others very inconſiderable, 413. 
Conveniencies about them, their Inhabitants, 
ibid, Their Riches, Civet, Gold, 425. 8i. 
tuation, Air abi, 


piacenza City in [taly 565 
Pilgrimages in India 261 
Pillan the Chilenian God 656 
Pine-trees 439 
Piſcini Iſland | 179 
Pizarro's Diſcovery $33 


is Conqueſt, the Civil War, 534. He is 
murder'd, and his Brother executed for 'Trea- 
ſon 2 $35 
Pizzo, a Town in Italy 2 


Place of our Saviour's Birth 3 
Plague 683 and 72 
Plain of Erivan 105 
Plants at the Cape of Good Hope 772 
Plate, how enter'd at Mexico og 
Plate River, Reaſon of its Name 668 
Pleaſant Paſſages 143, 245, and 352 
Pleaſant Chineſe Trick in requitꝭ to the Dutch 
| | 253 
. Dance 681 
Poly in China 290 
2 —＋ Bey 255 
Pompey's Pi in t 90 
Cy F 216 
Poor Rock 693 
Port of Bander Congo in Perſia 172 
Port St. Mary in Spain 544 
Portugueſe Conqueſts in India 207 


Portugueſe Veſſel diſcharg'd from Fapan 276 


Portu wb firſt diſcover Paraguay, but unſuc- 
_ ceſsfully 638 
Poverty of the Country of para 641 
Power of the Portugueſe at Ban be Congo in Per- 
fa, 1709. The profit they make of it ibid. 
Preparations for crowning a new King in Perf | 
I 
Againſt the New Year in China 315 
Presburg in Hungary | 762 
Preſence of the Chineſe 353 


Preſent Dominjons of Portugal in India 208 
Preſents ſent by the King of Perſia, how re- 


ceiv'd 148 
Preſidents of Courts in China, and their Methods 

of proceedings 8 227 
Prieſthood of the Indians 245 
Provincial of the Jeſuits his Travels 693 
Puna Tree 213 
Pueblo Nuema, or New Town in New Spain, 483 
Pukesy City in China 395 
Pulcatan Iſland 271 
Pulcondoy Iſland 267 
Puniſhment for drinking Wine in Perſia 139 
Puniſhment of a Sorcerer 674 
Puniſhments in Chixa 329 
Pilate's Houſe 31 
Pyramid at Conſtantinople 72 
Pyramids of Egypt deſcrib'd 22 

More of them, 23. Their true Origin 2 
Pyramids in New Spain 51 

2 
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** 5 213 
aert Iſland, a Dutch Ship caſt away 


on it. The Natives gather the Wreck, re- 

move the Dutch that got to Shore 577 

Carry them to their chief Town, bring a Dutch 
Man to interpret, 358. The Iſland deſcrib'd, 
579 


R 
ABBET Iſland 
Rack, a Liquor made of Rice 
Raj apours, Indian Soldiers 
Raja pours, the ad Tribe of Indian: 
Ram, an Indian Deity 
Rama, a Town in Paleftine 
Ramadan, Turkiſh F 
Kamanacor Pagod 
EEG 
on for lohng ar gaining a Bay at Sea 
Reception of the Provincial of the Jeſuits 
Red River in Paraguay | | 
Religions in t 
In Indoſtan, 481. Tribes of them 


Return home of the Men left in Greenland 70 f 
Rhodes nd h Ciry 15 
bodes 3 an I and 
Rich Preſent * * — 
Rich Pearl | 538 
Rich Chappel 744 
Rivers about the Cape of Good Hope 769 
Rivulets under ground 766 
Road of Salt 1223 
Robbers in 1 762 
Rocks ſoftned by Fire 765 
Romania Fruit 257 
Roſeto in t deſcrib'd 10 
Riuzinder's Horſe in India 235 
Rubies in Hungary 225 and 763 
8 
Acrifice of the Camel in Perſia 133 
Sacrifices in Peru 495 
Sad accident 727 
Safe travelling in China 282 
Saffron Tree 212 
Sagu Root 257 
8. Auguſtin de las Cuevas in New Spain 483 
8. Ann's Town, 66g. Abandoned 731 
8. Anthony's Town in Paraguay 702 
8. Chriſtina, one of the Iſlands of Salomon de- 
ſcrib'd 624 
8. Francis Xaverius's Body 250 and 312 
Town of his Name 213 and 713 
8. George's 
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S. George's Chain | 36 
S. Joachim, a Town in Paraguay, 724. tranſ- 


planted ibid. 
S. Ignatius Town in Parana 664 
8. Fobn's Houſe 36 
S. Fobn of Acre 40 
S. John de Pied de Port 553 
8. Foſeph's Town 685 and 720 
S. Lucar, a City in Spain 545 
8. Mary's Iſland 660 
S. Mary of Jerazu Town 690 
8. Michaet s Town in Tucuman 650 and 661 
S. Michael's Town in Paraguay 702 
S. Nicholas's Town built, 690. Abandon'd, 34 
S. Paul's Town 695 


S. Sophia's Moſque deſcrib'd 70 
S,Tereſia's'Town in Paraguay,724. Deſtroy'dq32 
S. Thomas's Town in Paraguay, 702 and 717 
S. Thomas the Apoſtle, of his being in the Weſt 

Indie t. Account of him in Brazil, Peru, and 


Paraguay 675 
Sandal, a Bay 768 
Salites, Malayans 258 
Salta Town 681 
Salt Mine in Perſia 113 
Sattete Illand in India 197 
Samar Iſland 421 
Fambali, a People of the Philippine Iſlands 414 
Sanchan Iſland 271 
Saxganss Pirates 179 
Santa Ex on the River of Plate 597 


Carta Fe Town, and Country about it 666 
Saraſabat, a Garden of the King of Perſia 140 
Sarfeci, a ſort of Exchange at Conflantinople 72 
Sava, a City in Perſia 119 


Savagi, a Raja, or Indian Prinee 200 
Savona, a Port of Geneva 560 
Scalea, a Town in Italy - 2 
Seecb-loft-alla, a Moſque in Perſia 129 
Scafoede-giamiſs Moſque 75 
Sc bai bis, what they are 66 
School of the Empire in China 3327 
Scia Abas Kin Perſia 154 
his Tomb 121 
Scia Gehan, Father to Aureng Zebe the Mogul 223 
He divides his Sons, they arm againſt him: 
He dies ; was himſelf an Uſurper 228 
Scia Oſſen King of Per 15 
Scia Soft _ Per ibi 
his Tomb ibid. 
Sian-caſan, a Tower in Perſia 121 
Sciau-cheu-fu, a City in China 232 
Sciay-chen, a Town in China 286 
Scien-evi, a Palace of the King of Perfis 111 
Seimaun, a Village in China 23g 
Scio Iſland, City, Port, Women, Churches, and 
Muſick 47 


Sciras City deſcrib'd; its Name, moſt valuable 
things in it, Garden, Commodities, Govern- 


_ . 159 
Seutaret Village 74 
Seaſons at the Cape of Good Hope 772 
Sea-Horſes taken and eaten by the Men left in 

Greenland 752 
Security for Travellers in Canara 247 
Selim, the iſt and ad Emperors of the Turks 92 
Selimus's Moſque. 56 
Selling of Plate 511 
Senna, a Town in Africk 207 

Senſitive Plant 442 
Selam Town in China 278 
Separation of Gold and Silver 508 


Sepps embarks at Cadiz for Buenos Ayres 397 
His Arrival there; Account of his Voyage: 
His Voyage up the Rivers of Plate and Vru- 
guay 


622 


Seraglio at Adrianople, 62. At Conſtantineple,68 
Serra Badiſcia, a Palace at Conſtantinople 76 


Seſtus and Abydus 53 
Seven Archangels Town built 687 
Seven Towers at Conftantinople + 75 
Several Paſſages 3 


Seville City deſerib'd; the Alameda, 545. The 
Alcazay or Palace; the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciſcans, 546. The Mercenarians, the Exchange, 
Archbiſhop's Palace, Cathedral, Venerables, 
Charity, S. Elmo, 547. Aquedu&, Courts, 
India Houſe, S. Ferome's two Hoſpitals, Car- 


thuſians, Statue of King Peter 548 
Shiakianxien Town in China 286 
Shiociacos, a fort of Fruit 438 
Siena, a City in Italy 56g 
Sifting of Pearls 176 
Silver Mines in Hungary 763 
Sincapura Streights 258 
Sion Mount 30 


Siracuſa, Metropolis of Sicil 4 
Slaves, a Mar tat of them at Conſtantinople 72 
Slaughter of Spaniards at Buenos Ayres 642 
Smyrna City, Port, and Caſtle, 49. Its Conſuls, 

Loualieries, Game, and Cuſtom-houſe, 50, 51 
Snakes in the Province of Guaira 663 
Snow in Perſia 153 
Suow- water the only Drink in Greenland 755 
Soliman, Emp, of the Turks, 92. His Moſque, 73 


Solomon's Temple, 31. His Country Houſe, 36 
Somas, Chineſe Veſlels 255 
Sonars, à Tribe of Indians 243 
Sorcerers in India 246 
Sotrias, a Tribe of Indians 243 
Sounding-boat for Currents 784 
Southern Provinces of china ſubdued by the 
Tartars 369 
Se., what they are 66 
Spaniards beſieg d in Mexico 530 
Spout at Sea 402 
b very troubleſome in Mines 766 
Stanchio Illand 46 
State of the Provinces of Paraguay 748 
Stories of Baboons 217, 218 
Strange Ovens 96 
Strange Worms 171 
Strange Boats and Oars 173 
Strange Fable 492 
Strauge Swing 662 
Stupidity of the King of perſia 127 
Suij-keu Town in China 295 
Sultan Hamet's Moſque 71 
Sultan Sujahb's End 227 
Sultena's Moſque 72 
Sultania, a City in Perſia 117 
Sumatra, an Iſland 254 
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